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AMERICAN   ELOQUENCE. 


JOHN   MARSHALL. 

John  llABsnAzx,  tho  most  illustrious  of  America's  Judges,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Colonel 
Thomas  Marshall,  and  Mary  Keith,  his  wife.  Ue  was  l)om  on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1755,  in  Gennantown,  Fauquier  County,  Virginia.  His  youthful  days  were  passed  cm 
the  family  estate,  where  he  acquired  the  rudiments  of  an  education,  under  tho  instruction  of  his 
father.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  commenced  his  classical  studies  with  a  Mr.  Campbell,  with 
whom  he  remained  a  year,  after  which  he  returned  to  his  home,  and  continued  his  studies  with 
a  Scotch  gentleman,  who  had  been  inducted  as  pastor  of  tlie  parish,  and  resided  in  his  father's 
family.  Here  he  mode  rapid  progress,  but  on  the  expiration  of  a  year,  his  instructor  left  him  to 
hid  own  unassisted  resources ;  and  his  subsequent  knowledge  of  the  classics  was  attained  with- 
out any  other  ud  than  his  grammar  and  dictionary.  In  the  literature  of  his  native  tongue  he 
continued  to  receive  the  assistance  of  his  father,  who  directed  his  studies,  and  contributed  to 
cherish  his  love  of  knowledge.  ^^It  is  to  Ui is  circumstance,^'  says  his  friend  and  associate,  "that 
we  are  mainly  to  attribute  that  decided  attachment  to  tho  writers  of  the  golden  age  of  English 
literature,  which  at  all  times  he  avowed,  and  vindicated  with  a  glowing  confidence  in  its  impor- 
tance, and  its  superior  excellence."  This  parental  core  and  attention  was  neither  lost  nor  forgotp 
ten.  It  was  a  theme  on  which  Mr.  Marshall,  in  his  mature  years,  delighted  to  e^atiate.  "My 
&ther,''  he  would  say,  "was  a  far  abler  man  tlion  any  of  his  sons.  To  him  I  owe  the  solid 
foundation  of  all  my  own  success  in  life.'' 

Mr.  Marshall  was  entering  upon  his  eighteenth  year,  when  the  difficulties  between  the 
American  colonies  and  Great  Britain  began  to  assume  a  threatening  aspect.  In  those  affairs  he 
manifested  a  deep  interest  Relinquishing  Iiis  literary  labors,  ho  devoted  himself  with  spirit 
ftnd  energy  to  the  acquisition  of  military  knowledge,  and  to  tho  diligent  study  of  tho  politics  of 
the  day.  In  the  summer  of  1775,  ho  was  chosen  a  lieutenant  in  a  company  of  minute-men,  and 
in  September  of  that  year  marched  against  Lord  Dunmore,  to  obstruct  that  officer's  progress 
through  the  lower  counties  of  Virginia.  Hearing  of  their  approach,  Lord  Dunmore  took  a  very 
Judicious  pofddon  on  the  north  side  of  Elizabeth  river,  at  tlie  great  bridge,  where  it  was  neces- 
sary for  the  provindals  to  cross  in  order  to  reach  Norfolk,  at  which  place  ho  had  established 
himself  in  some  force.  Hero  he  erected  a  small  fort  on  a  piece  of  firm  ground,  surrounded  by  a 
marsh,  which  wm  only  accessible  on  either  side  by  a  long  causeway.  The  American  troops 
took  post  within  cannon  shot  of  the  enemy,  in  a  small  village  at  tho  south  end  of  the  causeway, 
across  which,  Jnst  at  its  termination,  they  constructed  a  breastwork,  but  being  without  artillery, 
were  unable  to  make  any  attempt  upon  the  fort  In  this  position  both  parties  continued  ibr  a 
few  days,  when  Lord  Dunmore,  participating  probably  in  that  contempt  for  the  Americans^ 
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which  had  been  so  freely  expressed  in  the  Ilonso  of  Commons,  ordered  Captain  Fordjce,  the 
oommanding  officer  at  the  groat  bridge,  though  inferior  in  numbers,  to  storm  the  wurkA  of  the 
provincials.  Between  daybreak  and  sunrise,  this  officer,  at  the  head  of  about  sixty  grenadiers 
of  the  fourteenth  regiment,  who  led  the  column  of  the  enemy,  advanced  on  the  causeway,  with 
fixed  bayonets  against  the  breastwork.  The  alarm  was  immediately  given,  and  as  is  the  prac- 
tice with  raw  troops,  the  bravest  of  tiio  Americans  rushed  to  the  works,  where,  unmindful  of 
order,  they  kept  up  a  tremendous  fire  on  the  front  of  the  British  column.  Captain  Fordyce, 
though  received  so  warmly  in  front,  and  taken  in  flank,  by  a  small  body  of  men  who  were  col- 
lected by  Colonel  Stevens,  of  tlie  minute  battalion,  and  posted  on  an  eminence  something  more 
than  one  hundred  yards  to  tlic  left,  marched  up  under  this  terrible  fire  with  great  intrepidity, 
until  he  fell  dead  within  a  few  steps  of  the  breastwork.  The  colunm  immediately  broke,  but 
the  British  troops  being  covered  in  their  retreat  by  the  artillery  of  the  fort,  were  not  pursued. 
Id  this  ill-judged  attack,  every  grenadier  is  said  to  have  been  killed  or  wounded,  while  the 
Americans  did  not  lose  a  single  man.  Tlio  next  night  the  fort  was  evacuated.  The  provincial 
troops  proceeded  to  Norfolk,  and  Lord  Dunmore  found  it  necessary  to  take  refuge  on  board  his 
vessels.* 

In  July,  1776,  Mr.  Marshall  was  appointed  first  lieutenant  in  the  eleventh  regiment  of  the 
continental  troops,  and  in  the  following  winter,  he  marched  to  the  middle  States,  and  joined  the 
army  of  Washington.  In  the  spring  of  1777,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain,  and  re- 
mained in  that  character,  in  active  service,  until  the  close  of  the  year  1779.  He  was  present  at 
the  battles  of  Germantown,  Brandywiiie,  and  Monmouth,  and  was  one  of  that  heroic  band  of 
patriots  who  suffered  the  severities  of  the  memorable  winter  at  Valley  Forge.  During  tlil* 
period  he  often  acte<l  as  deputy  judge  advocate,  a  position  which  gave  him  an  extensive  ac- 
quaintance and  weighty  influence  with  the  officers  of  the  army,  by  whom  he  was  greatly  beloved 
and  respected.  "It  was  during  his  performance  of  tlie  duties  of  judge  advocate^"  says  Judge 
Story,  "  that  he,  for  the  first  time  I  believe,  became  personally  acquainted  with  General  Wash- 
ington, and  I  am  sure,  with  colonel,  afterwards  General  Hamilton ;  for  both  of  whom,  it  needs 
scarcely  to  be  said,  he  always  entertained  the  deepest  respect,  and  whose  unreserved  friond:«hip, 
at  a  subsequent  period  of  his  life,  he  faniiliariy  enjoyed." 

Late  in  the  year  1779,  Mr.  Marshall  returned  to  Virginia,  and  commenced  a  course  of  study 
in  William  and  Mary  College,  attending  the  law  lectures  of  Chancellor  Wythe,  and  the  lectures 
on  natural  philosophy  of  President  (afterwards  Bishop)  Madison.  In  1780  ho  received  a  license 
to  practise  law ;  and  soon  after  returned  to  the  army,  where  ho  continued  actively  engaged 
nntil  af^er  Arnold's  invasion  of  Virginia  He  now  resigned  his  conmnission  and  returned  to  the 
prosecution  of  his  professional  studies ;  and  on  the  reopening  of  the  courts  of  law,  after  the  sur- 
render at  Yorktown,  commenced  practice,  in  which  he  soon  obtained  a  high  and  honorable  dis- 
tinction. In  1782  he  was  a  member  of  the  Virginia  legislature,  and  during  tlio  same  year 
occupied  a  seat  in  tho  State  executive  council.  In  January,  1788,  ho  married  Miss  Ambler,  of 
Richmond,  to  which  place  he  removed  shortly  after,  and  established  his  permanent  residence. 

Tho  duties  of  his  profession,  already  very  arduous,  and  rapidly  increasing,  impelled  him  to 
resign  his  position  in  the  State  counciL  But  ho  did  not  long  remain  out  of  public  life,  being 
almost  immediately  elected  to  the  Legislature  to  represent  liis  native  county.  Hero  he  con- 
tinued two  years,  when  he  was  again  returned  to  the  same  body  from  the  county  of  Richmond. 
It  was  in  this  position  that  he  was  disciplined  to  the  ^^  thorough  mastery  of  the  true  principles 
of  free  government."  *^  My  immediate  entrance  into  the  State  legislature,"  said  he,  in  a  letter 
written  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  "  opened  to  my  view  the  causes  which  had  been  chiefly 
instrumental  in  augmenting  these  sufferings  [meaning  of  the  army] ;  and  the  general  tendency 
of  state  politics  convinced  me  that  no  safe  and  permanent  remedy  could  be  found,  but  in  a  more 
efficient  and  better  organized  general  government.'' 

In  tho  great  contest  which  arose,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  between  the  advocates  of 
an  efficient  general  government  and  the  6upi>orter8  of  the  State  sovereignties,  Virg^ia  took  a 
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prominent  part  In  her  legislative  halla,  the  question,  "  whether  the  Union  ought  to  be  con- 
tinued or  dissolved  by  a  total  separation  of  the  States,  was  freely  discussed,  and  either  side  of  it 
was  maintained,  not  only  without  reproach,  but  with  uncompromisiug  fearlessness  of  conse- 
quences. Here  Mr.  Marshall,  side  by  side  with  Madison,  stood  forth  on  all  occasions  an  inflexi- 
ble and  enlightened  advocate  for  union.  It  was  here  that  he  learned  and  practised  thoM 
profound  doctrines  of  rational,  limited,  constitutional  liberty,  from  which  he  never  shrunk,  and 
to  which  he  resolutely  adhered  to  the  end  of  his  life.  *  *  '^  It  was  hero  that  he  learned  to 
love  the  Union  with  a  supreme,  unconquerable  love — a  love  which  was  never  cooled  by  neglect, 
or  alienated  by  disappointment:  a  love  which  survived  the  trials  of  adversity,  and  the  still  more 
dangerous  trials  of  prosperity :  a  love  which  faltered  not,  fainted  not,  wearied  not  on  this  side 
the  grave.'* 

In  1788,  Mr.  Marshall  was  a  member  of  the  Virginia  Convention,  assembled  for  tlie  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Federal  Constitution.  In  the  debates  of  that  body  he  took  an  active  part.  Ilia 
speeches  on  the  power  of  taxation,  the  powers  of  the  judiciary,  and  that  on  the  power  over  the 
militia,  evince  many  of  those  sagacious  and  statesmanlike  views  which  characterized  his  subse- 
quent life.  After  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  he  was  elected  to  the  State  legislature,  where 
he  remained  until  1792,  when  ho  once  more  returned  to  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  soon 
became  engaged  in  many  of  the  leading  causes  in  the  State  and  national  tribunals.  Again  in 
1795,  he  was  returned  to  the  State  legislature,  where  he  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his 
ability  and  power  in  the  discussions  relating  to  the  treaty  negotiated  by  Mr.  Jay. 

During  the  winter  of  1790,  he  visited  Philailelphia,  to  argue  an  important  case  before  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  It  was  during  this  sojourn  that  he  became  acquainted  with  many 
of  the  most  celebrated  men  of  tlie  northern  States,  wlio  were  then  in  Congress.  ^'  I  then  became 
acquainted,^^  said  he,  "  with  Mr.  Cabot,  Mr.  Ames,  Mr.  Dexter,  and  Mr.  Sedgwick,  of  MassachusettSi 
Mr.  Wadswortli,  of  Connecticut,  and  Mr.  King,  of  New  York.  I  was  delighted  with  these  gen- 
tlemen. The  particular  subject,  the  British  Treaty,  which  introduced  me  to  their  notice,  was  at 
that  time  so  interesting,  and  a  Virginian  who  supported,  with  any  sort  of  reputation,  the  measures 
of  the  government,  was  such  a  rara  avis^  that  I  was  received  by  them  all  with  a  degree  of  kind- 
ness which  I  had  not  anticipated."  About  this  time  he  was  invited  by  Washington  to  accept 
the  office  of  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  but  he  declined,  on  account  of  its  interfer- 
ence with  the  practice  of  his  profession.  lie  was  offered  the  position  of  Minister  to  France,  on 
the  recall  of  Mr.  Monroe.  This  he  also  declined.  *^  I  then  thought,"  said  he,  *'  my  determina- 
tion to  remain  at  the  bar  unalterable.  My  situation  at  the  bar  appeared  to  me  to  be  more  inde- 
pendent, and  not  less  honorable  than  any  other ;  my  preference  for  it  was  decided." 

General  Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina,  who  was  subsequently  appointed  to  8ucc<ied  Mr.  Mon- 
roe, being  refused  an  audience  at  the  Court  of  France,  Mr.  Adams,  (who  w^as  then  President,) 
desirous  of  an  amicable  and  honorable  adjustment  of  the  difTeronccs  between  that  nation  and  his 
own  country,  in  1797,  appointed  Mr.  Marshall,  Mr.  (Jerry,  and  General  Pinckney,  envoys  extra- 
ordinary to  France;  but  the  envoys  were  not  accredited,  and  in  the  summer  of  1798,  Mr. 
Marshall  returned  to  tlio  United  States.  The  next  year,  yielding  to  the  wishes  of  General 
Washington,  he  consented  to  become  a  candidate,  and  after  a  spirited  political  contest, 
was  elected  to  Congress.  Ills  services  in  the  memorable  session  of  the  winter  of  1799  and 
1800,  were  zealous  and  untiring.  His  masterly  speech  in  the  case  of  Thomas  Nash  alias  Jona- 
than Bobbins,  delivered  during  this  session,  will  bo  found  in  the  subsequent  pages  of  this 
volume. 

In  May,  1800,  he  was  appointed  by  President  Adams  to  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War,  but 
before  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  that  station,  he  was  transferred  to  the  head  of  tlie  depart- 
ment of  State.  On  the  resignation  of  Chief  Justice  Ellsworth,  in  1801,  Mr.  Marshall  was  ap- 
pointed as  his  successor,  and  continued  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
^with  increasing  reputation  and  unsullied  dignity,"  until  his  deatli,  on  the  sixth  day  of  July, 
1835. 

That  event  created  the  deepest  regret  in  the  public  mind  tliroughout  the  country.  Eulogies 
upon  his  character  and  judicial  services  were  pronounced  by  the  most  eminent  members  of  the 
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prorcHsian  to  which  lio  helonped,  all  of  whipli  evince  the  highest  twnlimcnts  of  wspect  nnd  ad- 
miratiiiii.  <.Idi-  of  tlic  iDost  curtfullj  i>rci>arcd  nnd  oliilioratd  of  thea«  was  a  di^cuiirso  delivered 
at  tho  riijiie't  nf  Uil-  Siilt'olk  Bar,  ftt  JWtuD,  hy  Mr.  Jiutice  Stor^,  whicL  liaa  U-en  freclj  used  in 
the  ]irei<iiriitloii  of  tliix  Rketch,  and  to  nliidi  the  render  in  r<.'fcrred,  as  the  best  uud  moat  com- 
plete estimate  of  hia  life,  character,  aud  serTiccs. 


TUK  FEDElLiL  COSSTITLTIOX.* 


Mr.  Marslinll  delivered  tho  iblluwliig  s[>eech, 
In  tlie  Vir„'lniii  C'lrtivciitiou  for  the  ralilinitioii 
of  the  Feileral  Ci institution,  on  the  tenth  of 
JoDo,  ITR-'^,  tlie  (in^amlile  luid  the  fir^t  and 
Mcond  K'ctioti  of  tlic  first  article  of  the  cm- 
■Utution  iKiug  under  coiuidc ration : 


Mr.  CiiJLiiiMAy:  1  conceive  that  the  olijeet 
of  the  dlM'iissioii  iLiiw  iHrl'lire  an  is,  whether  de- 
mw-rai')'  or  ilef.pntiwtu  bo  most  eli^ble.  1  am 
■nro  thiit  thoM!  who  fmnii'd  tlie  cvHtein,  siih- 
mittml  III  mil'  liivestiKutiou,  and  those  who  uow 
■npiHirt  it,  intend  tho  cstahlihlinient  and  teva- 
rity  of  tlie  foriiuT.  Tho  (■niiiiortera  of  the  eim- 
RtttullDii  clidia  the  title  of  hi-lnt;  linn  Mends  of 
tlie  liberty  and  the  ri^htA  of  mankind.  1'liey 
■ay  tiiaC  ihi-y  ciniMdcr  it  m  the  best  menus  <if 
prntecliii);  liiierly.  We,  sir,  idolize  dL-inoorBey. 
Tinted  who  uii[«itaj  it  have  iMwtowi-d  eiilociiiinK 
on  iiionnnhy.  We  iirtfer  this  sjntem  l<>  nuy 
nioiinreliy,  1iecnn«e  we  aru  eonvmcnl  that  it 
hu  a  ftreater  tendency  to  «ecure  our  lilwrty 
nnd  prunxite  onr  tinpiiiiieiM.  Wo  ailmird  it,  !«- 
cans«  wu  think  it  a  well  ri-Kiilaled  democracy: 
it  irt  recoinineiided  to  the  (rnnd  people  of  this 
conutry:  they  are,  t1iro)i):li  n<\  to  deelaro  whe- 
ther it  lie  sLuh  a  plan  of  ^^vominont  as  will 
Htabllsli  nnd  secure  their  freeiloni. 

Fei'iiiit  uiu  tu  attend  to  what  tlie  honorable 


•  Bo  nnrnl  vu  (ha  eotiTletlnn  thit  th*  pnbHo  vtlbn 
MflBlrcd  »  (tmrrrBinint  of  nuirn  uimuIto  ponen  limn 

•r  CiinMcnllnii,  Ihitln  Mny,  ITnT,  kCuDienlloiiconiiHiMid 
tt  dvlrgitr*  tn-m  lU  tbo  »a,Ut  Id  tho  Union,  vitu  tho 
•i«;'lli<a  of  lilmlo  blind,  uMnibtol  it  Phllulcl|iUli.  (o 
taka  the  Ml jret  Into cowlilintlnn.  Thii  ciUTeollnn  cnn- 
tiaoed  li!i  MrxhinK  irlth  doieit  ilnun,  until  tho  BnTfnt»nlli 
•r  tbd  (ulloB'ln;!  Sriitrmticr,  when  tho  Frd>-nl  C'uiulltiitlan 
vu  ;iruinu1s:>I('d.  Tbe  ci<nnHilUni  rewlvnl,  "Thnt  tbo 
Coulllullnn  bo  Ulil  bi-I>>rn  lh«  i;ntt«il  HUtn,  In  Cunirron 
Hwnibh'd.  inil  that  It  li  tbi  fl|ilnlnn  of  Itala  csDTrntJnn  thai 
It  ibouhl  ■lUrvardi  bo  pabmlltfd  to ■  fWivcntlnn uf  dcla- 
|U(o,  ch<i*i-n  [iiMuh  Stito  br  ihc  pni|i[e  tboroof,  fortholr 
ancnt  ud  nllllcmtliin ; "  mwl  In  csnKinnltr  with  Ihl*  le- 
MBUMDiliitlun,  C^nitnnii,  an  tho  Iwuntj'-diibtb  otthc  nma 
■MBtta,  jaatml  ■  n-mlutlnn  dlractlnq  Ihtt  Iha  CnnatllulUui 
ibusM  tio  tuhuilttiil  ta  rniiTTntliini  In  ba  uHmblad  In  the 
Hvtnl  AlatM  of  tho  UnloD.  Tbo  cvnTrntlolia  •obHqiantlr 
•uenibli^d,  Ami  the  I'lpcdlrnpf  uf  iilii|itlDi  Uw  CouUlollc 
wtt  tUf  and  alnf acntl;  dlKUHd. 


pcntltmaii,  Mr.  Ilenrj-,  has  said.'  He  Iim  es- 
piitiiited  on  llie  necesnity  of  u  due  atli'iition  w 
ci'itain  maxims — to  certain  funiliiiti<-ntul  prin- 
ciple*, from  which  a  free  ]icople  (iii[.'bt  never  to 
depart.  I  concur  with  him  in  the  projiriety  of 
the  observance  of  such  maxims.  They  are  nc- 
cn'Mry  in  any  pivemiiient,  but  more  eiJsenUul 
/\o  a  democracy  than  to  any  othi-r.  What  aro  . 
the  favorite  maxims  of  deiniH-mcyf  A  Htrict 
obikrvniico  of  juflico  and  piililio  fujih,  and  a 
steady  adherence  to  virlno.  Tliese.  ^Ir,  ore  the 
principles  of  a  (anid  pivunimenl.  Ji<i  mischief, 
no  niii-fortune,  iiu^'ht  to  deter  n*  from  n  strict 
iiliscrvancf  of  Jii>lice  and  pnhlir  faith.  Would 
Id  lieaven  that  the:«  principles  had  been  ob- 
servvtl  under  the  present  {lovemincntl  Had 
HiLi  been  the  ease,  the  friends  of  lilHjrty  would 
not  lie  >o  willing  now  to  iiart  with  it.  Can  we 
lionst  thut  onr  Kovemiiient  is  founded  on  tticso 
maxima?  Can  we  pretend  to  the  enjoyment 
of  iiolilical  freedom  or  Necuiity,  when  we  are 
told  lliat  a  man  has  licen,  by  an  act  of  Aysem- 
b)y,  struck  out  of  existence  without  a  trial  by 
jury,  witbiiiit  examination,  wiihout  lieing  eon- 
fronted  witli  his  accu-icrs  and  wilne!i!<e!>,  with- 
oat  the  U'netitJi  of  the  law  of  the  land!  Where 
is  onr  safety,  when  we  are  told  Iliat  this  act 
U'os  justifiable,  because  tho  person  wns  not  a 
Siwrate*?  Wiiat  lian  !>ecoino  of  tlio  worthy 
member's  maxims)  la  this  one  of  them!  Shall 
it  be  a  maxim  that  a  man  sliall  be  deprived  of 
his  life  without  the  benefit  of  law  ?  t^hnll  such 
11  deprivation  of  life  be  justified  by  answering, 
that  the  man's  life  was  not  taken  seciindnm 
artein.  becanso  ha  was  a  bad  man?  Sliall  il  be 
a  maxim  that  j^venimcnt  ought  not  to  bo  em- 
powered to  protect  virtuel 

Tlic  honorable  member,  after  attempting  to 
vindicate  tliat  tyrannical  kgislative  act  to  which 
1  have  licen  alluding,  proceeded  to  take  a  view 
of  the  danf^rs  to  wliich  this  country  is  eipoeed. 
He  told  ns  that  tlie  principal  dan^r  aroM  from 
n  government  whidi,  if  adopted,  would  ^ve 
Hvray  the  Missif«ppi.  I  intended  to  jiroceed 
regularly,  by  attendini:  to  the  clause  under  de- 
bute ;  but  I  mJst  reply  to  sinno  oliservations 
which  were  dwdt  upon  to  make  impressions  on 
our  minds  unfavorable  to  the  pl.in  upon  the 
table.    Have  we  no  navigation  in,  or  do  we 

I      •  Beo  tbo  iiweebai  of  Fttrlck  Bauy,  at  ptgu  1340  of  t^ 
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derive  no  benefit  from,  the  Mississippi  f  How 
shall  we  retain  it?  By  retaininff  that  weak 
government  which  has  hitherto  kept  it  from 
ns  ?  Is  it  thus  that  we  shall  secure  that  navi- 
gation? Give  the  government  the  power  of 
retaining  it,  and  then  we  may  hope  to  derive 
actual  advantages  from  it.  Till  we  do  this,  we 
cannot  expect  that  a  government  which  hitherto 
has  not  been  able  to  protect  it,  will  have  the 
power  to  do  it  hereafter.  Have  we  attended 
too  long  to  consider  whether  this  government 
would  l^  able  to  protect  us  ?  Shall  we  wait  for 
farther  proofs  of  its  inefficacy  ?  If  on  mature 
consideration,  the  constitution  will  be  found  to 
be  perfectly  right  on  the  subject  of  treaties, 
and  containing  no  danger  of  losing  that  navi- 
gation, will  he  still  object  ?  Will  he  object  be- 
cause eight  States  are  unwilling  to  part  with  it  ? 
This  is  no  good  ground  of  objection. 

He  then  stated  the  necessity  and  probability 
of  obtaining  amendments.  This  we  ought  to 
postpone  until  we  come  to  that  clause,  and 
make  up  our  minds  whether  there  be  any  thing 
unsafe  in  this  system.  He  conceived  it  impoK- 
sible  to  obtain  amendments  at\er  adopting  it. 
If  he  was  right^,  does  not  his  own  argument 
prove  that  in  his  own  conception,  previous 
amendments  cannot  l>e  had  ?  for,  sir.  if  subse- 
quent amendments  cannot  be  obtaine(i,  shall  we 
get  amendments  before  we  ratify  ?  The  reasons 
against  the  latter  do  not  apply  against  the  for- 
mer. There  are  in  this  State,  and  in  every 
State  in  the  Union,  many  who  are  decided  ene- 
mies of  the  Union.  Kefleet  on  the  probaltle 
conduct  of  such  men.  What  will  they  do? 
Hiey  will  bring  amendments  which  are  local 
in  their  nature,  and  which  they  know  will  not 
be  accepted.  What  security  have  we  that  other 
States  will  not  do  the  same.  AVe  are  told  that 
many  in  the  States  wore  violently  opposed  to 
it.  ^ley  are  more  mindful  of  local  interests. 
They  will  never  propose  such  amendments  as 
they  think  would  be  obtained.  I)i.<%union  will 
be  their  object.  This  will  be  attained  by  the 
proposal  of  unreasonable  amendments.  This, 
sir,  though  a  strong  cau!<e,  is  not  the  only  one 
that  will  militate  against  previous  amendments. 
Look  at  the  comparative  temper  of  this  country 
now,  and  when  the  late  Federal  Convention 
met.  We  had  no  idea  then  of  any  particular 
system.  The  formation  of  the  most  perfoot 
plan  was  our  object  and  wish.  It  was  imagined 
that  tlio  States  would  accede  to,  and  be  pleased 
with,  the  proposition  that  would  be  made  them. 
Consider  the  violence  of  opinions,  the  prejudices 
and  animosities  which  have  been  since  imbibed. 
Will  not  these  operate  greatly  against  mutual 
concessions,  or  a  friendly  concurrence?  This 
will,  however,  be  taken  up  more  properly  an- 
other time.  He  says,  we  wishio  have  a  strong, 
energetic,  powerfdl  government.  We  contend 
for  a  well-regulated  democracy.  He  insinuates 
that  the  power  of  the  government  has  been 
enlarged  by  the  oonvention,  and  that  we  may 
apprenend  it  will  be  enlarged  by  others.  The 
convention  did  not,  in  fiust,  assume  any  power. 


They  have  proposed  to  our  consideration,* a 
scheme  of  government  which  they  thought  ad- 
visable. We  are  not  bound  to  adopt  it,  if  we 
disapprove  of  it.  Had  not  every  individual  in 
this  community  a  right  to  tender  tliat  scheipe 
which  he  thought  most  conducive  to  the  wel- 
fare of  his  country  ?  Have  not  several  gentle- 
men already  demonstrated  that  the  convention 
did  not  exceed  their  powers  ?  But  the  Congreu 
have  the  power  of  making  bad  laws,  it  seems. 
The  Senate,  with  the  President,  he  informs  us, 
may  make  a  treaty  which  shall  be  disadvan- 
tageous to  us ;  and  tliat,  if  they  be  not  good 
men,  it  will  not  be  a  good  constitution.  I  shall 
ask  the  worthy  member  only,  if  the  people  at 
large,  and  they  alone,  ought  to  make  laws  and 
treaties.  Has  any  man  this  in  contemplation! 
You  cannot  exercise  the  powers  of  government 
personally  yourselves.  You  must  trust  to  agents. 
If  so,  will  you  dispute  giving  them  the  power  of 
acting  for  you,  from  an  existing  possibility  that 
they  may  abuse  it  ?  As  long  as  it  is  impossible 
for  you  to  transact  your  business  in  person,  if 
you  reiK)se  no  confidence  in  delegates,  Wcause 
there  is  a  possibility  of  their  abusing  it,  yon 
can  have  no  government;  for  the  power  of 
doing  good  is  iuse])arable  from  that  of  doing 
some  evil. 

Wo  may  derive  from  Holland  lessons  very 
beneficial  to  ourselves.  Hoppy  that  country 
which  can  avail  it.self  of  the  misfortunes  of 
others — which  can  gain  knowle<lge  from  tliat 
source  without  fatal  experience!  What  has 
produced  the  late  disturbances  in  that  country? 
The  want  of  such  a  government  as  is  on  your 
table,  and  having  in  some  measure,  such  a  one 
as  you  are  about  to  part  with.  The  want  of 
jvroper  pow<?rs  in  the  government,  the  conse- 
quent deranged  and  relaxed  administration,  the 
violence  of  contending  ])arties,  and  inviting 
foreign  powers  to  interpose  in  their  disputes^ 
have  subjected  them  to  all  the  mischiefs  which 
have  interrupt od  their  harmony.  I  cannot  ex- 
press my  astonishment  at  his  high-colored 
eulogium  on  such  a  government.  Can  any 
thing  be  more  dissimilar  than  the  relation  be- 
tween the  British  government  and  the  colonies, 
and  the  relation  between  Congress  and  the 
States?  We  were  not  represented  in  Parlia- 
ment. Here  we  are  represented.  Arguments 
which  prove  the  impropriety  of  being  taxed  by 
Britain,  do  not  hold  against  the  exdrcise  of 
taxation  by  Congress. 

Let  me  pay  attention  to  the  observation  of 
the  gentleman  who  was  last  up,  that  the  power 
of  taxation  ought  not  to  be  given  to  Congress. 
This  subject  requires  the  undivided  attention 
of  this  liouse.  This  power  I  think  essentially 
necessary ;  for  without  it  there  will  be  no  effi- 
ciency in  the  government.  We  have  had  a 
sufficient  demonstration  of  the  vanity  of  de- 
pending on  requisitions.  How,  then,  can  the 
general  government  exist  without  this  })owcrt 
The  possibility  of  its  being  abused  is  urged  as 
an  argument  against  its  expediency.  To  veiy 
little  purpose  did  Virginia  discover  the  defeoU 
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in  the  old  system ;  to  little  purpose,  indeed,  did 
•he  propose  improTementH ;  and  to  no  purpose 
is  this  plan  constructed  fur  the  promotion  of 
our  happiness,  if  we  refuse  it  now,  because  it 
is  possible  that  it  may  be  abused.  The  con- 
federation has  nominal  powers,  bnt  no  means 
to  carry  them  into  effect.  If  a  system  of  gov- 
ernment were  devised  bv  more  than  human  in- 
tellipeuce,  it  would  not  be  effectual  if  the  means 
were  not  adequate  to  the  power.  All  delegated 
powers  are  liable  to  be  abused.  Arguments 
drawn  from  this  source  go  in  direct  oi)i>0!fition 
to  the  government,  and  in  recommendation  of 
Anarchy.  The  friends  of  the  constitution  are 
as  tenacious  of  liberty  as  its  enemies.  They 
wish  to  give  no  |>ower  that  will  endanger  it. 
They  wish  to  give  tlie  government  j lowers  to 
secure  and  protect  it.  (Jur  inquiry  here  must 
be,  whether  the  power  of  taxation  be  necessary 
to  }K*rform  the  objects  of  the  constitution,  and 
whether  it  be  safe,  and  as  well  guarded  as  hu- 
man wisdom  can  do  it.  What  are  the  objects 
of  the  national  goveniment?  To  protect  the 
United  Idtates,  and  to  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare. Protection,  in  time  of  war,  is  one  of  it^; 
principal  objects.  Until  mankind  shall  cease 
to  have  ambition  and  avarice,  wars  wi]l  arise. 

The  prosfierity  and  happiness  of  the  people 
dei>end  on  the  {performance  of  these  great  and 
im]>ortant  duties  of  the  general  government. 
Can  tliese  duties  be  ])erformed  by  one  State  ? 
Can  one  State  protect  us,  and  promote  our  hai>- 
jriness?  The  honorable  gentleman  who  has 
gone  before  me,  (lovenior  Randolph,  has  shown 
that  Virginia  cmmot  do  these  things.  *  How, 
then,  can  they  bo  done  ?  By  the  national  gov- 
ernment only.  .Shall  we  refuse  to  give  it  power 
to  do  them?  We  are  answered,  that  the 
powers  may  be  abused ;  that,  though  the  Con- 
gress may  promote  our  happiness,  yet  they  may 
?rostitute  their  jjowers  to  destroy  our  liberties. 
htH  goes  to  the  destruction  of  all  confidence  in 
agents.  Would  you  beiieve  that  men  who  hod 
merited  your  highest  confidence  would  deceive 
jon  ?  Would  you  trust  them  again  after  one 
deception?  Why  then  hesitate  to  trust  the 
general  government  ?  The  object  of  our  inquiry 
u,  Is  tlie  power  necessary,  aud  is  it  guarded  ? 
There  must  be  men  and  money  to  protect  us. 
How  are  armies  to  be  raised?  Must  wo  not 
have  money  for  that  purpose?  But  the  honor- 
able gentleman  says  that  we  need  not  be  afraid 
of  WOT.  Look  at  history,  which  has  been  so 
often  quoted.  L(K>k  at  tlie  great  volume  of 
haman  nature.  They  will  foretell  you  that  a 
defenceless  country  cannot  be  secure.  The 
nature  of  man  forbids  us  to  ctmclude  that  we 
are  in  no  danger  from  war.  The  passions  of 
men  stimulate  them  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
weakness  of  others.  The  powers  of  Europe 
are  Jcalons  of  us.  It  is  our  interest  to  watch 
their  conduct,  and  guard  against  them.  They 
must  be  pleased  with  our  disunion.    If  we  in- 

*  See  the  Bpecch  of  Gorernor  Budolph,  at  pago  165  of 
tht  flnt  voliiine  of  this  work. 


vite  them  by  our  weakness  to  attack  us,  will 
they  not  do  it?  If  we  add  debility  to  oui 
present  situation,  a  partition  of  America  may 
take  place. 

It  is,  then,  necessary  to  give  the  government 
that  pi>wer,  in  time  of  peace,  which  the  neces- 
sity of  war  will  render  indisiK^nsablo,  or  else 
we  shall  be  attacked  unprei>are<l.  The  exi>eri- 
ence  of  the  world,  a  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture, and  our  own  particular  experiem-e,  will 
continn  this  truth.  When  danger  shall  come 
up<m  us,  may  we  not  do  what  we  were  on  the 
IH»int  of  doing  once  already — that  is,  npjMjint  a 
dictator?  Were  those  who  are  nuw  friends  to 
this  constitution  less  active  in  the  defence  of 
liberty,  on  that  trying  occasion,  than  those  who 
oppose  it?  When  foreign  dangers  come,  may 
not  the  fear  of  immediate  destruction,  bV 
foreign  enemies,  impc-1  us  take  a  most  dangerous 
step  i  Where,  then,  will  be  our  safety  i  AVe 
may  now  regulate  and  frame  a  j>lan  tliat  will 
enable  us  to  rejK;!  attacks,  and  render  a  recur- 
rence to  dangerous  exiKMlients  unnecessary.  If 
we  be  j>re[»ared  to  defend  ourj^elves,  there  will 
be  little  inducement  to  attack  us.  But  if  we 
defer  giving  the  necessary  jKiwer  to  the  general 
government  till  the  moment  of  danger  arrives, 
we  shall  give  it  then,  and  wi;h  an  unsparing 
hand.  America,  like  other  naticus,  may  l>e  ex- 
jKised  to  war.  The  propriety  of  giving  tliis 
power  will  be  proved  by  the  history  of  the 
world,  and  particularly  of  modern  republics. 
I  defy  you  to  produce  a  single  instance  where 
requisitions  on  several  individual  States,  com- 
]>osing  a  confederacy,  have  been  honestly  com- 
plied with.  Did  gentlemen  expect  to  see  such 
l>unctuality  comi>lied  with  in  America  i  If 
they  did,  our  own  exiK^riencc  shows  the  con- 
trary. 

We  are  told  that  the  confederation  carried 
us  through  the  war.  Had  not  the  enthusiasm 
of  liberty  inspired  us  with  unanimity,  that  sys- 
tem would  never  have  carried  us  through  it. 
It  would  have  been  much  sooner  terminated 
had  that  government  been  possessed  of  due  en- 
ergy. The  inability  of  Congress,  and  tlie  fail- 
ure of  States  to  comi)ly  with  the  constitutional 
requisitions,  rendered  our  resistance  less  effi- 
cient than  it  might  have  been.  The  weakness 
of  that  government  caused  troops  to  be  against 
us  which  ought  to  have  been  on  our  side,  and 
prevented  all  resources  of  the  comnmnity  from 
being  colled  at  once  into  action.  The  extreme 
readiness  of  the  people  to  make  their  utmost 
exertions  to  ward  off  solely  the  pressing  danger, 
supplied  the  place  of  requisitions.  When  tiiey 
came  solely  to  be  depended  on,  their  inutij^y 
was  fully  discovered.  A  bare  sense  of  duty,  or 
a  regard  to  propriety,  is  too  feeble  to  induce 
men  to  comply  with  obligations.  We  deceive 
oiftvelves  if  we  expect  any  efficacy  from  these. 
If  requisitions  will  not  avail,  the  government 
nmst  have  the  sinewa  of  war  some  other  way. 
Requisitions  cannot  be  effectual.  They  will  bo 
productive  of  delay,  and  will  ultimately  be  in- 
efficient    B7  direct  taxation,  the  necessities 
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of  the  goTernment  will  be  supplied  in  a  peacea- 
ble manner,  without  irritating  the  minds  of  the 
people.  But  requisitions  cannot  be  rendered 
efficient  without  a  civil  war — without  great  ex- 
pense of  money,  and  the  blood  of  our  citizens. 
Are  there  any  other  means?  Yes,  that  Con- 
gress shall  apportion  the  respective  quotas  pre- 
viously, and  if  not  complied  with  by  the  States, 
that  then  this  dreaded  power  shall  be  exercised. 
The  operation  of  this  has  been  described  by  the 
gentleman  who  opened  the  debate.  He  can- 
not be  answered.  This  great  objection  to  that 
system  remains  unanswered.  Is  there  no  other 
argument  which  ought  to  have  weight  with  us 
on  this  subject?  Delay  is  a  strong  and  pointed 
objection  to  it. 

We  are  told  "by  the  gentleman  who  8|)oko 
last,  that  direct  taxation  is  unnecessary,  becau^ 
we  are  not  involved  in  war.  This  admits  the 
propriety  of  recurring  to  direct  taxation  if  we 
were  engaged  in  war.  It  has  not  been  proved 
that  we  have  no  dangers  to  apprehend  on  this 
point.  What  will  be  the  consequence  of  the 
system  proposed  by  the  worthy  gentleman? 
Suppose  the  States  should  refuse  ? 

The  worthy  gentleman  who  is  so  pointedly 
opposed  to  the  constitution,  proposes  remon- 
strances. Is  it  a  time  for  Congress  to  remon- 
strate or  compel  a  compliance  with  requisitions, 
when  the  whole  wisdom  of  the  Union,  and  the 
power  of  Conffress  are  oj)i)08ed  to  a  foreign 
enemy?  Anotner  alternative  is,  tliat,  if  the 
States  shall  appropriate  certain  funds  for  the 
use  of  Congress,  Congress  shall  not  lay  direct 
taxes.  Suppose  the  funds  appropriated  by  the 
States,  for  the  use  of  Congress,  should  be  inad- 
equate ;  it  will  not  be  determined  whether  they 
be  insufficient  till  after  the  time  at  which  the 
quota  ought  to  have  been  paid ;  and  then,  after 
so  long  a  delay,  the  means  of  procuring  money, 
which  ought  to  have  been  employed  in  the  first 
instance,  must  be  recurred  to.  May  they  not 
be  amused  by  such  ineffectual  and  temporizing 
alternatives  from  year  to  year,  until  America 
shall  be  enslaved?  The  failure  in  one  State 
will  authorize  a  failure  in  another.  Tlie  calcu- 
lation in  some  States  that  others  will  fail,  will 
produce  general  failures.  This  will,  also,  be 
attended  with  all  the  expenses  which  we  are 
anxious  to  avoid.  What  are  the  advantages  to 
induce  us  to  embrace  this  system?  If  they 
mean  that  requisitions  should  be  complied  with, 
it  will  be  the  same  as  if  Congress  had  the  power 
of  direct  taxation.  The  same  amount  will  be 
paid  by  the  people. 

It  is  objected,  that  Congress  will  not  know 
how-to  lay  taxes,  so  as  to  be  easy  and  conven- 
ient for  the  people  at  large.  Let  us  pay  strict 
attention  to  this  objection.  If  it  appears  to  be 
totally  witiiout  foundation,  the  necessity  of 
levying  direct  taxes  will  obviate  what  the  gen- 
tleman Bays ;  nor  will  there  be  any  oolor  for 
reftuing  to  grant  the  power. 

Hie  objects  of  direct  taxes  are  well  under- 
stood :  they  are  bnt  few ;  what  are  they  t  Lands, 
■lATQfl^  stock  of  all  Undfl,  and  a  few  other  arti- 


cles of  domestic  property.  Can  you  believe 
that  ten  men,  selected  from  all  parts  of  the 
State,  chosen  because  they  know  the  situation 
of  the  people,  will  be  unable  to  determine  so  as 
to  make  the  tax  equal  on,  and  convenient  for, 
the  people  at  largo?  Does  any  man  believe 
that  they  would  lay  the  tax  without  the  aid 
of  other  information  besides  their  own  know- 
ledge, when  they  know  that  the  very  object 
for  which  they  are  elected  is  to  lay  the  taxes  in 
a  judicious  and  convenient  manner  ?  If  they 
wish  to  retain  the  affections  of  the  people  at 
large,  will  they  not  inform  themselves  of  every 
circumstance  that  can  throw  light  on  the  sub- 
ject ?  Uave  they  but  one  source  of  informa- 
tion? Besides  their  own  experience — ^their 
knowledge  of  what  will  suit  their  constituents 
— they  will  have  the  benefit  of  the  knowledge 
and  experience  of  the  State  legislature.  They 
will  see  in  what  maimer  the  legislature  of  Vir- 
ginia collects  its  taxes.  Will  they  be  unable 
to  follow  their  example  ?  The  gentlemen  who 
shall  be  delegated  to  Congress  wiU  have  every 
source  of  information  that  the  legislatures  of 
the  States  can  have,-  and  can  lay  the  taxes  as 
equally  on  the  people,  and  with  as  little  oppres- 
sion as  they  can.  It*  then,  it  bo  admitted  that 
they  can  understand  how  to  lay  them  eciually 
and  conveniently,  are  we  to  admit  that  they 
will  not  do  it,  but  that  in  violation  of  every 

1)rinciple  that  ought  to  govern  men,  they  will 
ay  them  so  as  to  oppress  us?  What  benefit 
will  they  have  by  it?  Will  it  be  promotive  of 
their  re-election  ?  Will  it  be  by  wantonly  im- 
posing hardships  and  difficulties  on  the  people 
at  large,  that  they  will  promote  their  own  m- 
terest^  and  secure  their  re-election  ?  To  me  it 
appears  incontrovertible  that  they  will  settle 
them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  easy  for  the 
people.  Is  the  system  so  organized  as  to  make 
taxation  dangerous?  I  shall  not  go  to  the 
various  checks  of  the  government,  but  examine 
whether  the  immediate  representation  of  the 
people  be  well  constructed.  I  conceive  its  or- 
ganization to  1)0  sufficiently  satisfactory  to  the 
warmest  friend  of  freedom.  No  tax  can  be 
laid  without  the  consent  of  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives. If  there  be  no  impropriety  in 
the  mode  of  electing  the  representatives,  cbr 
any  danger  be  apprehended  ?  They  are  elected 
by  those  who  can  elect  representatives  in  the 
8t4ite  legislature.  How  can  the  votes  of  the 
electors  be  influenced?  By  nothing  but  the 
character  and  conduct  of  the  man  they  vote 
for.  What  object  can  influence  them  when 
about  choosing  him?  Tliey  have  nothing  to 
direct  them  in  the  choice  but  their  own  good. 
Have  you  not  as  pointed  and  strong  a  security 
as  you  can  possibly  have?  It  is  a  mode  that 
seems  an  impossibility  of  being  corrupted.  If 
they  are  to  be  chosen  for  their  wisdom, 
virtue,  integrity,  what  inducement  have  they 
to  infringe  on  our  freedom?  We  are  told 
that  tiiey  may  abuse  their  power.  Are  there 
strong  motives  to  prompt  them  to  abuse 
itt     v^ili  not  such  abuse  militate   against 
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their  own  interest?  'Will  not  tbej  and  their 
friends  feel  the  etfe«tA  of  iniqaitons  measorefl  ? 
Iloeftthe  reprcMrntAtive  remain  in  office  for  life? 
Doefl  he  tranjtmit  hi.4  title  of  representatiye  to 
his  Hon  ?  Is  he  secured  from  the  harden  im- 
powd  on  the  community  ? 

To  prr^rare  their  re-election,  it  will  be  nece<»- 
•ary  for  them  to  cf>nferwith  the  people  at  larf?e, 
and  convince  them,  that  the  taxes  laid  are  fof* 
their  f^H\.  If  I  am  able  tri  Judfi^  on  the  sub- 
ject Uie  i>ower  of  taxation  now  before  us  is 
wisely  conceded,  and  the  representatives  arc 

The  honorable  gentleman  said  that  a  govern- 
ment should  ever  depend  on  the  aHTections  of 
the  [>cr>ple.  It  must  t>e  so.  It  is  the  best  sup- 
port it  can  have.  This  government  merits  the 
confidence  of  the  per»ple,  and,  I  make  no  doubt, 
will  have  it.  Then  he  infonne<l  us  again  of  the 
disjKjftition  of  Hpnin  witli  respect  to  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  the  conduct  of  the  government  with 
regard  to  it.  To  the  debility  of  the  confedera- 
tion alone  may  justly  be  imputed  every  cause 
of  complaint  on  this  subject.  Whenever  gen- 
tlemen will  bring  fr)rward  their  objections,  I 
trust  we  can  prove  that  no  danger  to  the  navi- 
gation of  that  river  can  arise  from  the  adoption 
of  this  constitution.  I  beg  those  gentlemen 
that  may  lie  affVcted  by  it,  to  suspend  tlieir 
Judgment  till  they  hear  it  discussed.  Will, 
ftays  he,  the  adojttion  of  this  constitution  pay 
our  debts  ?  It  will  compel  the  States  to  pay 
their  quotfis.  Without  this,  Virginia  will  be 
unable  to  pay.  Unless  all  the  States  pay,  she 
cannot.  Though  the  States  will  not  coin  money, 
(as  we  are  told,)  yet  this  government  will  bring 
forth  and  pro|Mirtion  all  the  strength  of  the 
Union.  That  economy  and  industry  are  essen- 
tial to  our  happiness,  will  be  denied  by  no  man. 
But  the  present  government  will  not  add  to  our 
industry.  It  takes  away  the  incitements  to  in- 
dustry, by  rendering  property  inse<ruro  and  un- 
protected. It  is  the  pai>er  on  your  table  that 
will  j)romote  and  encourage  industry.  New 
HampHhire  and  Uho«le  Island  have  rejected  it, 
he  tells  us.  New  Hampshire,  if  my  informa- 
tion 1k)  right,  will  certainly  adopt  it  The 
report  spread  in  this  country,  of  which  I  have 
heanl,  is,  tliat  the  representatives  of  that  State 
having,  on  meeting,  found  they  were  instructed 
to  vote  against  it,  returned  to  their  ctmstituents 
without  determining  the  question,  to  convince 
them  of  tlieir  being  mistaken,  and  of  the  pro- 
priety of  ailopting  it. 

The  extent  of  the  country  is  urged  as  another 
objection,  as  being  too  great  for  a  republiciin 
government  This  objection  has  been  handed 
from  author  to  author,  and  has  l>een  certainly 
mbnnderstood  and  misapplied.  To  what  does 
it  owe  its  source  ?  To  observations  and  criti- 
cisms on  governments,  where  representation 
did  not  exist  As  to  the  legislative  i>ower,  was 
it  ever  supposed  inadequate  to  any  extent? 
Extent  of  country  may  render  it  difficnlt  to 
execute  the  laws,  but  not  to  legislate.  Extent 
of  country  does  not  extend  the  power.    What 


wiU  be  sufficiently  energetic  and  operative  in  a 
small  territory,  will  be  tVeble  when  extended 
over  a  wide-extended  country.  The  gentleman 
tells  ns  there  are  no  checks  in  this  plan.  Whai 
has  become  of  his  enthusiastic  eulugium  on  the 
American  spirit  ?  We  should  find  a  check  and 
control,  when  oppressed  from  that  source.  In 
this  country,  there  is  no  exclusive  persional 
stock  of  interest.  ^  The  interest  of  the  commu- 
nity is  blended  and  in.'^parably  connect ed  with 
that  of  the  individual.  When  he  ])romote>  his 
own,  he  ])romotes  that  of  the  community. 
When  we  consult  the  common  goinl,  we  con- 
sult our  own.  When  he  desires  ^uch  checks  as 
these,  he  will  find  them  abundantly  here. 
They  are  the  liest  checks.  What  has  l)ecome 
of  his  eulogium  on  the  Virginia  constitution? 
I>o  the  checks  in  this  plan  ap{K.>ar  less  excellent 
than  those  of  the  constitution  o(  Virginia .'  If 
the  checks  in  the  constitution  l>e  com])areil  to 
the  checks  in  the  Virginia  constitution,  he  will 
find  the  best  security  in  the  fonner. 

The  temple  of  liberty  was  complete,  said  he, 
when  the  i>eople  of  England  ^^aid  to  their  king, 
that  he  was  their  servant.  What  are  we  to 
learn  from  this?  Shall  we  embrace  such  a 
system  as  that  ?  Is  not  Iil>erty  secure  with  us, 
where  the  jieople  hold  all  p<iwers  in  tlieir  own 
hands,  and  delegate  them  cautiously,  lor  short 
perirxls,  to  their  servants,  who  arc  acc( suitable 
for  the  smallest  mal-administration  ?  Wliere  is 
the  nation  that  can  boast  greater  security  than 
we  do  ?  Wo  want  only  a  system  like  the  paper 
before  you,  to  strengUien  and  perpetuate  this 
security. 

The  honorable  gentleman  has  asked  if  there 
be  any  safety  or  freedom,  when  we  give  away 
the  sword  and  the  purse.  Shall  the  people  at 
large  hold  the  sword  and  the  purse  without  the 
interposition  of  their  representatives  ?  Can  the 
whole  aggregate  community  act  pcrs<mally? 
I  apprehend  that  every  gentleman  will  see  the 
impossibility  of  this.  Must  they,  then,  not  trust 
them  to  others  ?  To  whom  are  they  to  trust 
them,  but  to  their  representatives,  who  are  ac- 
countable for  tlieir  conduct?  lie  represents 
secrecy  as  unnecessary,  and  produces  the  British 
government  tA  a  proof  of  its  inutility.  Is  there 
no  secrecy  there  ?  W^hen  deliberating  on  the 
propriety  of  declaring  war,  or  on  military  ar- 
rangements, do  they  deliberate  in  the  open 
fields?  No,  sir.  The  British  government  af- 
fords secrecy  when  necessary,  and  so  ought 
every  government  In  this  plan,  secrecy  is 
only  used  when  it  would  be  fatal  and  pernicious 
to  publish  the  schemes  of  government.  We 
are  threatened  with  the  loss  of  our  liberties  by 
the  possible  abuse  of  power,  notwithstanding 
the  maxim,  that  tliose  who  give  may  take  away. 
It  is  the.  people  that  give  pnowcr,  and  can  take 
it  back.  What  shall  restrain  them  ?  They  are 
the  masters  who  give  it,  and  of  whom  their 
8er^'.1nts  hold  it 

He  then  argues  against  the  system,  because  it 
docs  not  resemble  the  British  government  in 
this — that  the  same  ]>ower  that  declares  war  haa 
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not  the  means  of  carrying  it  on.  Are  the  people 
of  England  more  secure,  if  the  Commons  have 
no  voice  in  declaring  war  t  or  are  wo  less  secure 
by  having  the  Senate  joined  with  the  President  ? 
It  is  an  al>surdity,  says  the  worthy  member, 
that  the  same  man  should  obey  two  masters, 
that  the  same  collector  should  gather  taxes  for 
the  general  government  and  the  State  legislature. 
Are  they  not  both  the  servants  of  the  people  i 
Are  not  Congress  and  the  State  legislature  the 
agents  of  tlie  people,  and  are  they  not  to  con- 
sult the  good  of  the  people  ?  May  not  this  be 
effected  by  giving  the  same  officer  the  collection 
of  both  taxes  t  lie  tells  you  that  it  is  an  ab- 
surdity to  adopt  before  you  amend.  Is  the 
object  of  your  adoption  to  amend  solely  ?  The 
objects  of  your  adoption  are  union,  safety 
against  foreign  enemies,  and  protection  against 
faction — against  what  has  been  the  destruction 
of  all  republics.  These  impel  you  to  its  adop- 
tion. It'  you  adopt  it,  what  shall  restrain  you 
from  amending  it,  i^  in  trying  it,  amendments 
shall  be  found  necessary?  The  government  is 
not  supported  by  force,  but  depending  on  our  free 
will.  When  experience  shall  show  us  any  in- 
conveniences, we  can  then  correct  it.  But 
until  we  have  experience  on  the  subject,  amend- 
ments as  well  as  the  constitution  itself^  are  to 
try.  Let  us  try  it,  and  keep  our  hands  free  to 
change  it  when  necessary.  If  it  be  necessary 
to  cl^ngo  government,  let  us  change  that  gov- 
ernment which  has  been  found  to  be  defective. 
The  difficulty  we  find  in  amending  the  confed- 
eration will  not  be  found  in  amending  this  con- 
stitution. Any  amendments,  in  tlie  system 
before  yon,  will  not  go  to  a  radical  change;  a 
plain  way  is  pointed  out  for  the  purpose.  AH 
will  be  interested  to  change  it,  and  therefore 
all  exert  themselves  in  getting  the  change. 
There  is  such  a  diversity  ot  sentiment  in  human 
minds,  that  it  is  imposi^ible  we  sludl  ever  concur 
in  one  system  till  we  try  it.  The  power  given 
to  the  general  government  over  the  time,  place, 
and  manner  of  election,  is  also  strongly  objected 
to.  When  wo  come  to  that  chiuse,  we  can 
prove  it  is  highly  necessary,  and  not  dangerous. 
The  worthy  member  has  concluded  liis  ob- 
servations by  many  eulogiums  on  the  British 
constitution.  It  matters  not  to  us  whether  it 
be  a  wise  one  or  not.  I  think  that,  for  America 
at  least,  the  government  on  your  table  \a  very 
much  superior  to  it  I  ask  you  if  your  House 
of  Representatives  would  be  better  than  it  is, 
if  a  hundredth  part  of  the  people  were  to  elect 
a  majority  of  them.  If  your  Senators  were 
for  life,  would  they  be  more  agreeable  to 
you  ?  If  your  President  were  not  accountable 
to  you  for  his  conduct, — ^if  it  were  a  constitu- 
tiond  maxim,  that  he  could  do  no  wrong, — 
would  you  be  safer  than  you  are  now  ?  If  you 
can  answer,  Yes,  to  these  questions,  then  adopt 
the  British  constitation.  If  not,  then,  good  as 
that  government  may  be,  this  is  better.  The 
worthy  g^tlenum  who  was  last  up,  said  the 
ronfederaoies  of  andent  and  modem  times 
were  not  similar  to  ours,  and  that  consequently 


reasons  which  applied  against  them,  could  not 
be  urged  against  it.  Do  they  not  hold  out  one 
lesson  very  useful  to  us  ?  However  unlike  in 
other  respects  they  resemble  it  in  its  total  ineffi- 
cacy.  They  warn  us  to  shun  their  calamities, 
and  place  in  our  government  those  necessary 
powers,  the  want  of  which  destroyed  them.  I 
hope  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  their  mlv 
fortunes,  without  experiencing  them.  There 
was  something  peculiar  in  one  observation  he 
ma<le.  He  said  that  those  who  governed  the 
cantons  of  Switzerland  were  purchased  by 
foreign  powers,  which  was  the  cause  of  their 
uneasiness  and  trouble.  How  does  this  apply 
to  us?  If  we  adopt  such  a  government  as 
theirs,  will  it  not  be  subject  to  the  same  incon- 
venience ?  Will  not  the  same  cause  produce  the 
same  effect?  What  shall  protect  us  from  itt 
What  is  our  security? 

He  then  proceeded  to  say,  the  causes  of  war 
are  removed  from  us ;  that  we  are  separated  by 
the  sea  from  the  ])owors  of  Europe,  and  need 
not  be  alarmed.  Sir,  the  sea  makes  them  neigh- 
bors to  us.  Though  an  immense  ocean  divides 
us,  we  may  speedily  see  them  with  ns. 
What  dangers  may  we  not  ai)prehend  to  our 
commerce  1  Does  not  our  naval  weakness  in- 
vite an  attack  on  our  commerce  ?  May  not  the 
Algerines  seize  our  vessels  ?  Cannot  they  and 
every  other  predatory  or  maritime  nation,  pil- 
lage our  ships  and  destroy  our  commerce, 
without  subjecting  themselves  to  any  in- 
convenience ?  He  would,  ho  said,  give  the 
general  government  all  necessary  powers.  If 
any  tiling  be  necessary,  it  must  be  so  to  call 
forth  the  strength  of  the  Union  when  we  may 
bo  attacked,  or  when  the  general  purposes  of 
America  require  it.  The  worthy  gentleman 
then  pnx^eedcd  to  show  that  our  present  exi- 
gencies are  greater  than  they  will  ever  be  again. 

Who  can  penetrate  into  futurity  ?  How  can 
any  man  pretend  to  say  that  our  future  exi- 
gencies will  be  less  than  our  present?  The 
exigencies  of  nations  have  been  generally  com- 
mensurate to  their  resources.  It  would  l>e  the 
utmost  impolicy  to  trust  to  a  mere  possibility 
of  not  being  attacked,  or  obliged  to  exert  the 
strength  of  the  community.  He  then  spoke  of 
a  selection  of  particular  objects  by  Congress, 
which  he  says  must  necessarily  be  oppressive ; 
that  Congress,  for  instance,  might  select  taxes, 
and  tliat  all  but  landholders  would  escape. 
Cannot  Congress  regulate  the  taxes  so  as  to  be 
equal  on  all  parts  of  the  community  ?  Where 
is  the  absurdity  of  having  thirteen  revenues  t 
Will  they  clash  with,  or  injure,  each  other?  If 
not,  why  caimot  Congress  make  thirteen  dis- 
tinct laws,  and  impose  the  taxes  on  the  general 
objects  of  taxation  in  each  State,  so  as  that  all 
persons  of  the  society  shall  pay  equally,  as  they 
ouirht  ? 

lie  then  told  you  that  your  continental  gov- 
ernment will  call  forth  the  virtue  and  talents 
of  America.  This  being  the  case,  will  they 
encroach  on  the  power  of  the  State  govern- 
ments?   Will  our  most  virtuous  and  able  citi- 
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sens  wantonly  attempt  to  destroy  tho  liberty  of 
the  people?  Will  the  most  virtaous  act  the 
most  wickedly  ?  I  differ  in  opinion  from  the 
wortliy  fi^entlenian.  I  think  the  virtue  and 
talents  of  the  meml>er8  of  tlie  general  govern- 
ment will  tend  to  the  security,  instead  of  the 
destruction,  of  our  liberty.  I  think  that  the 
power  of  direct  taxation  is  essential  to  the  ex- 
istence of  the  general  government,  and  that  it 
is  safe  to  grant  it.  If  tliis  power  be  not  neces- 
sary, and  as  safe  f^om  abuse  as  any  delegated 
power  can  possibly  be,  then  I  say  that  the  jilan 
Defore  you  is  unnecesnary ;  for  it  imports  not 
what  system  we  have^  unless  it  have  tlie  ])ower 
of  protecting  us  in  time  of  peace  and  war. 

On  the  twentieth  of  June,  the  first  and  second 
sections  of  the  third  article  of  the  constitution 
being  under  consideration,  Mr.  Marshall  spoke 
as  follows: — 

Mb.  CnAJBMAN:  This  part  of  the  plan  before 
118,  is  a  great  improvement  on  that  system  from 
which  we  are  now  departing.  Here  arc  tribu- 
nals appointed  fur  the  decision  of  cuntrover- 
AeSy  which  were  before,  either  not  at  all,  or  im- 
properly provided  for.  That  many  benefits  will 
result  from  this  to  the  members  of  the  collective 
society,  every  one  confesses.  Unless  its  organi- 
zation be  defective,  and  so  constructed  as  to 
ingure,  instead  of  accommodating  the  conve- 
nience of  the  people,  it  merits  our  approbation. 
JLfter  such  a  candid  and  fair  discussitm  by  those 
gentlemen  who  supiH>rt  it,  after  the  very  able 
manner  in  which  they  have  investigated  and 
examined  it,  I  conc^^ived  it  would  bo  no  longer 
considered  as  so  very  defective,  and  that  those 
who  opposed  it,  would  be  convinced  of  tlie  im- 
propriety of  some  of  their  objections.  But  I 
perceive  they  still  continue  the  same  opposi- 
tion. Gentlemen  have  gone  on  an  idea,  that 
the  federal  courts  will  not  determine  the  causes, 
which  may  come  before  them,  with  the  same 
fidmess  and  impartiality  with  which  other 
ooarts  decide.  What  are  the  reasons  of  this 
supposition?  Do  they  draw  them  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  judges  are  chosen,  or  the 
tenure  of  their  office  ?  What  is  it  that  makes 
us  trust  our  judges?  Their  independence  in 
office  and  manner  of  aiipointment.  Are  not 
the  judges  of  the  federal  court  chosen  with  as 
much  wisdom  as  the  judges  of  the  State  gov- 
ernments ?  Are  they  not  equally,  if  not  more 
independent?  If  so,  shall  we  not  conclude 
that  they  will  decide  with  equal  impartiality 
and  candor  ?  If  there  be  as  much  wisdom  and 
knowledge  in  the  United  States,  as  in  a  par- 
ticular State,  shall  we  conclude  that  that  wis- 
dom and  knowledge  will  not  be  equally  exer- 
cised in  the  selection  of  the  judges  ? 

The  principle  on  which  they  object  to  the 
federal  jurisdiction,  seems  to  me  to  be  founded 
on  a  belief^  that  a  fair  trial  will  not  be  had  in 
those  courts.  If  this  committee  will  consider 
It  fbUy,  they  will  £nd  it  has  no  foundation,  and 


that  we  are  as  secure  there  as  any  whore  else. 
What  mischief  results  from  some  causes  being 
trie<l  there?  Is  there  not  the  utmost  reason  to 
conclude,  tliat  judges  wisely  ai)p(»intiHl,  nnd  in- 
dependent in  their  office,  will  never  counte- 
nance any  unfair  trial?  What  are  the  suhjecti* 
of  its  jurisdiction  ?  Let  us  examine  thorn  with 
an  exi>ectation  that  causes  will  bo  ns  ciindidly 
tried  there,  as  elsewhere^  and  then  dotennine. 
The  objection  which  was  made  by  the  honor- 
able member  who  was  first  up  yostorday,  Mr. 
Mason,  has  been  so  fully  refuted,"  that  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  notice  it.  Ho  objected  to  Con- 
gress having  power  to  create  a  numlKT  of  in- 
ferior courts  according  to  the  necessity  of  public 
circumstances.  I  had  an  aj)prohension  that 
those  gentlemen  who  placed  no  confidence  in 
Congress,  would  object  that  tliorc  might  l>e  no 
inferior  courts.  I  own  that  1  thought  that  those 
gentlemen  would  think  there  would  l>e  no  in- 
ferior courts,  as  it  depended  on  the  will  of  Con- 
gress, but  tliat  we  should  1)0  dragged  to  the 
centre  of  the  Union.  But  I  did  not  conceive, 
that  the  power  of  increasing  the  number  of 
courts  could  be  objected  to  by  any  gentleman, 
as  it  would  remove  the  inconveiiien<'e  c>f  l)eing 
dragged  to  the  centre  of  the  United  States.  I 
own  that  the  ])ower  of  creating  a  number  of 
courts  is,  in  my  estimation,  so  far  from  being  a 
defect,  that  it  seems  necessary  to  tiio  porlection 
of  this  system.  After  having  objected  to  the 
number  and  mode,  he  objected  to  the  subject 
matter  of  their  cognizance. 

Here  Mr.  Marsliall  read  the  second  section. 

Tliese,  sir,  are  the  points  of  federal  jurisdic- 
tion to  which  he  objects,  with  a  few  exceptions. 
I^t  us  examine  each  of  them,  with  a  supposi- 
tion that  the  same  im])artiality  will  be  observed 
tliere,  as  in  other  courts,  and  then  see  if  any 
mischief  will  result  from  them.  With  resjKjct 
to  its  cognizance  in  all  cases  arising  under  the 
constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
he  says,  that  the  laws  of  tlio  Unitetl  States  being 
paramount  to  the  laws  of  the  particular  States, 
there  is  no  case  but  what  this  will  extend  to. 
Has  the  government  of  the  United  States  power 
to  make  laws  on  every  subject  ?  Does  he  un- 
derstand it  so  ?  Can  they  make  laws  affecting 
the  mode  of  transferring  property,  or  contracts, 
or  claims  between  citizens  of  tlie  same  State  ? 
Can  tliey  go  beyond  the  delegated  ix)wers  ?  If 
they  were  to  mid^e  a  law  not  warranted  by  any 
of  the  powers  enumerated,  it  would  be  consid- 
ered by  the  judges  as  an  infringement  of  the 
constitution  which  they  arc  to  guard.  They 
would  not  consider  such  a  law  as  ctmiing  under 
their  jurisdiction.  They  would  declare  it  void. 
It  will  annihilate  the  State  courts,  says  the 
honorable  gentieman.  Does  not  every  gentle- 
man here  know,  that  the  causes  in  our  courts 
are  more  numerous  than  they  can  decide,  ac- 
cording to  tlieir  present  construction  ?  Ix)ok  at 
the  dockets;  you  will  find  them  crowded  with 
suits,  which  the  life  of  man  will  not  see  deter- 
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inlneii.  If  some  of  these  raits  be  carried  to 
other  courts,  will  it  be  wrong?  They  will  still 
have  business  enough.  Then  there  is  no  danger 
that  particular  subjects,  small  in  proportion, 
being  taken  out  of  the  jurisdiction  or  the  State 
judiciaries,  will  render  them  useless  and  of  no 
effects  Does  the  gentleman  think  that  the 
State  courts  will  have  no  cognizance  of  cases 
not  mentioned  here  ?  Are  there  any  words  in 
this  constitution  which  exclude  the  courts  of 
the  States  from  those  cases  which  they  now 
possess  ?  Does  the  gentleman  imagine  this  to 
be  the  case  ?  Will  any  gentleman  believe  it  ? 
Are  not  controversies  respecting  lands,  claimed 
under  the  grants  of  different  btates,  the  only 
controversies  between  citizens  of  the  same 
State,  which  the  federal  judiciary  can  take  cog- 
nizance of?  The  case  is  so  clear,  that  to  prove 
it  would  be  an  useless  waste  of  time.  The  State 
courts  will  not  lose  the  jurisdiction  of  the  causes 
they  now  decide.  They  have  a  concurrence  of 
jurisdiction  with  the  federal  courts  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  latter  have  cognizance. 

How  disgraceful  is  it  that  the  State  courts 
cannot  be  trusted,  says  the  honorable  gentle- 
man. What  is  the  language  of  the  constitution ? 
Does  it  take  away  their  jurisdiction  ?  Is  it  not 
necessary  that  the  federal  couhs  should  have 
cognizance  of  cases  arising  under  the  constitu- 
tion and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  ?  What 
is  the  service  or  purpose  of  a  judiciary,  but  to 
execute  the  laws  in  a  peaceable,  orderly  man- 
ner, without  shedding  blood,  or  creating  a  con- 
test, or  availing  yourselves  of  force  ?  If  this 
be  the  case,  where  can  its  jurisdiction  bo  more 
necessary  than  here  ? 

To  what  quarter  will  you  look  for  protection 
from  an  infringement  on  the  constitution,  if 
you  Tfill  not  give  the  power  to  the  judici(U7  ? 
There  is  no  other  body  that  can  afford  such  a 
protection.  But  the  honorable  member  objects 
to  it,  because,  says  he,  the  officers  of  the  gov- 
ernment will  be  screened  from  merited  punish- 
ment by  the  federal  judiciary.  The  federal 
sheriff,  says  he,  will  go  into  a  poor  man^s  house 
and  beat  him,  or  abuse  his  family,  and  the  fed- 
eral court  will  pn^tect  him.  Does  any  gentle- 
man believe  this?  Is  it  necessary  that  the 
officers  will  commit  a  trespass  on  Uie  property 
or  persons  of  those  with  whom  they  are  to 
transact  business  ?  Will  such  great  insults  on 
the  people  of  this  country  be  allowable  ?  Were 
a  law  made  to  authorize  them,  it  would  be  void. 
The  injured  man  would  trust  to  a  tribunal  in 
his  neighborhood.  To  such  a  tribunal  he  would 
apply  for  redress,  and  set  it.  There  is  no  rea- 
son to  fear  that  he  would  not  meet  that  justice 
there,  which  his  coantry  will  be  ever  willing 
to  maintain.  But  on  appeal,  says  the  honorable 
gentleman,  what  chance  is  there  to  obtain  jus- 
ticet  This  is  foonded  on  an  idea,  that  they 
win  not  be  impartiaL  There  is  no  clause  in  the 
coDstitation,  which  bars  the  individual  member 
ujjiixvd,  from  applying  to  the  State  courts  to 
give  him  redren.  He  says,  that  there  is  no 
uutanoe  of  appeals  as  to  flact  in  common  law 
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cases.  The  contrary  is  well  known  to  you,  Mr. 
(^hairmaii,  to  be  the  case  in  this  commonwealth. 
Witli  respect  to  mills,  roads,  and  other  cases, 
appeals  lie  from  the  inferior  to  the  superior 
court,  as  to  fact,  as  well  as  law.  Is  it  clear 
that  tliere  con  be  no  case  in  common  law,  in 
whicli  an  appeal  as  to  fact  might  be  proper  and 
necessary  ?  Can  you  not  conceive  a  case  where 
it  would  bo  pro<luctive  of  advantajrcs  to  the 
people  at  large,  to  submit  to  that  tribunal  the 
tinal  dotenni nation,  invohing  facts  as  well  as 
law?  Suppose  it  should  be  deemed  for  the 
convenience  of  the  citizens,  that  those  things 
which  coucenied  foreign  ministers,  should  be 
tried  in  the  inferior  courts :  if  justice  should  be 
done,  the  decision  would  satisfy  all.  But  if  an 
ai)peal  in  matters  of  fact  could  not  be  carried 
to  tlie  superior  court,  then  it  would  result,  that 
such  cases  could  not  be  tried  before  the  inferior 
court**,  for  fear  of  injurious  and  partial  de- 
cisions. 

But^  sir,  where  is  the  necessity  of  discrimi- 
nating between  the  tliree  cases  of  chancery,  ad- 
miralty, and  common  law  ?  Why  not  leave  it 
to  Congress?  Will  it  enlarge  their  powers? 
Is  it  ne(!Ossary  for  them  wantonly  to  infringe 
your  rights?  Have  you  any  thing  to  appre- 
hend, when  they  can,  in  no  case,  abuse  their 
power  witliout  rendering  themselves  hateful  to 
the  people  at  large?  When  this  is  the  case, 
something  may  be  left  to  the  legislature,  freely 
chosen  by  ourselves,  from  among  ourselves, 
who  are  to  share  the  burdens  imposed  upon  the 
community,  and  who  can  be  changed  at  our 
pleasure.  Where  power  may  be  trusted,  and 
there  is  no  motive  to  abuse  it,  it  seems  to  me 
to  be  as  well  to  leave  it  undetermined,  as  to  fix 
it  in  the  constitution. 

With  respect  to  disputes  between  a  State  and 
the  citizens  of  another  State,  its  jurisdiction  has 
been  decried  with  unusual  vehemence.  I  hope 
no  gentleman  will  think  that  a  State  will  be 
called  at  the  bar  of  the  federal  conrt.  Is  there 
no  such  case  at  present  ?  Are  there  not  many 
cases  in  whidi  the  legislature  of  Virginia  is  a 
party,  and  yet  tlie  State  is  not  sued  ?  It  is  not 
ration.'d  to  suppose,  that  the  sovereign  power 
shall  be  dragged  before  a  court.  The  intent  is, 
to  eiuible  States  to  recover  claims  of  individuals 
residing  in  other  States.  I  contend  this  con- 
struction is  warranted  by  tlie  words.  But,  say 
they,  there  will  be  partiality  in  it,  if  a  State 
cannot  be  defendant — if  an  individual  cannot 
proceed  to  obtain  judgment  against  a  State, 
though  he  may  bo  sued  by  a  State.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  be  so,  and  cannot  be  avoided.  I  see  a 
difficulty  in  making  a  State  defendant,  which 
does  not  prevent  its  being  plaintiff.  If  this  bo 
only  what  cannot  be  avoided,  why  object  to  the 
system  on  that  account  ?  If  an  individual  has 
a  just  claim  against  any  particular  State,  is  it  to 
be  presumed,  that  on  application  to  its  legisla- 
ture, he  will  not  obtain  satisfaction  ?  But  how 
could  a  State  recover  any  claim  from  a  citizen 
of  another  State,  without  the  establishment  of 
these  tribunals. 
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Tlie  hontirMe  menilHT  ohjects  to  suits  hcinf^  \ 
instituted  in  the  federal  courts  by  the  oitizem 
of  one  Stat**  aL'uin'>t  the  citizens  <»f  aiK^ther 
State.  Were  I  to  cunt«'nd,  tliat  this  was  iieres-  . 
sary  in  all  <•«•*••**,  anil  that  the  jrovernnient  with-  j 
out  it  Wi'UM  In:  defective,  I  i^hnuld  n<'t  u-^e  my  : 
own  .iud;;riient.  But  are  not  the  <')>iectiims  to 
it  carried  U)it  far?  Though  it  may  not  in  tren- 1 
eral,  be  ab"4olutely  necessary,  a  ca-c  may  haj*-  ■ 
pen.  as  has;  been  observed,  in  which  a  citizen 
of  one  State  oujrht  to  be  able  to  recur  to  iliis  \ 
tribunaK  to  recover  a  claim  from  the  citizen  <if 
another  State.  What  is  the  evil  which  this  can 
produi-e?  Will  he  j;et  more  than  justice  there? 
Tlio  indey»endence  of  the  jud^'cs  forbid**  it. 
What  ban  he  to  pet  ?  Justice.  Shall  we  object 
to  tlli^*,  because  the  citizen  i^f  anotljer  .State  <'an 
obtain  justice  without  ajiplyinp  to  our  St.ite 
courts?  It  may  be  necessary  with  rt-ipect  to 
tlie  laws  and  re;rulations  of  commerce,  which 
Con;rre*-s  may  make.  It  may  lie  nece-sary  in 
cases  of  debt,  and  s/ime  other  controver-ie-*.  In 
claims  for  land  it  is  not  necessiiry,  but  it  is  not 
dangerous.  In  the  court  of  which  State  will  it 
bo  instituted — said  the  honorable  gentleman. 
It  will  be  instituted  in  the  court  of  the  State 
where  the  defendant  resides,  where  the  law  can 
come  at  him,  and  nowhere  else.  15y  the  laws 
of  which  State  will  it  be  <letcrmiued — said  he. 
By  the  laws  of  the  State  where  the  contract 
wa.s  made.  According  to  tlmse  hiws,  an<l  those 
only,  can  it  be  decided.  Is  this  a  novelty? 
No,  it  is  a  principle  in  the  jurisprudence  of  this 
commonwealth.  If  a  man  contracted  a  debt  in 
the  East  Indies,  and  it  wjis  suc<l  for  here,  the 
dcc.iflion  must  be  ccmsrjnant  to  the  laws  of  that 
country.  SupiM)se  a  contract  made  in  Mary- 
laml,  where  the  annual  interest  is  at  six  jter 
centum,  and  a  suit  instituted  for  it  in  Virpnia, 
what  interest  would  be  piven  now,  without  any 
federal  aid  ?  The  interest  of  Maryland,  most 
certainly,  and  if  the  contract  had  been  made  in 
Vir^nia,  and  Huit  brought  in  Maryland,  the  in- 
terest of  Virginia  nmst  be  pven  without  doubt. 
It  is  now  to  be  govenit'd  by  the  laws  of  that 
State  where  the  contract  was  miule.  The  laws 
which  governed  the  contract  at  its  fon nation, 
govern  it  in  its  decision.  To  preserve  the  peace 
of  the  Union  only,  its  juris^liction  in  this  case 
ought  to  be  recurred  to.  Let  us  consider,  that 
when  citizens  of  one  Stiite  carry  on  trade  in 
another  St^ite,  much  must  Ik)  due  to  the  one 
from  the  other,  as  the  case  between  Nortli 
Carolina  and  Virginia.  W^iuld  not  the  refusal 
of  justice  to  our  citizens,  from  the  courts  of 
North  Carolina,  i)roduce  disputes  between  the 
States?  Would  the  federal  judiciary  swerve 
from  their  duty,  in  order  to  give  partial  and 
nnjuBt  decisions  ? 

The  objexition  respecting  the  assignment  of 
a  l>ond  to  a  citizen  of  another  State,  has  been 
fully  answered.  But  suppose  it  were  to  be 
tried  as  he  says,  what  would  be  given  more 
than  was  actnally  duo  in  the  case  he  men- 
tioned? It  is  possible,  in  our  courts  as  they 
now  stand,  to  ootiun  a  judgment  for  moro  than 


ju*tire.  But  the  court  of  cli.ancery  grants 
relief.  Would  it  not  be  s«>  in  the  federal  court? 
Would  not  dt[H  Kit  inns  be  taken  to  prove  the 
payments,  arid  if  pnivi**!,  would  nut  the  decision 
of  the  court  l»e  accord i n -H v  / 

He  objects,  in  the  next  place,  to  it**  jurisdic- 
tion in  ontroversies  between  a  State  and  a 
foreipn  state.  Suppiise,  s.iys  he.  in  such  a  .suit, 
a  forei;;n  state  \*  <'a*t.  will  she  be  bound  by  the 
decision?  If  a  forei^in  state  bron^rht  a  suit 
a^jiiniit  the  commonwealth  <»f  VirL'iiiia,  w<»uld 
.she  not  be  barred  from  the  claim  if  the  federal 
jiidi<-iary  thorght  it  unjust  i  The  previous 
CJin-eut  of  the  parties  is  necessary;  and,  as  a 
fe»lcr;d  ju<liriary  will  decide,  each  [larty  will 
ac<juies<'e.  It  will  be  the  means  of  preventing 
di-^putes  with  foreign  nations.  On  an  attentive 
con-idcrati«.in  of  these  courts,  I  trust  every  part 
will  appear  satisfactory  to  the  committee. 

The  exclusion  of  trial  liy  jury  in  this  case,  he 
ur;:ed,  w<»ubl  prostrate  our  rijrhts.      lK>es  the 
wonl  rourt  oi:ly  mean  the  jud^res?    Does  not 
the  di'terminntion  of  a  jury,  necessarily  lead  to 
the  jud^'Uient  of  the  court  f     Is  there  any  thing 
here  whi<  li  ;.nve-«  the  jud'res  ex  (elusive  jurisdic- 
tion of  matters  of  tart  ?     What  is  the  object  of 
a  jury  trial  ?     To  intorm  the  <Mmrt  t)f  the  facts. 
AVhcri  a  court  has  cognizan<-e  of  facts,  does  it 
not  follow,   that   they  <-an  make  impiiry  by  a 
jury  ?      It  is   impossible   to  be   otherwise*.     I 
hope  that  in  thi*  country,  where  im])artiality  is 
so  much  admired,  the  laws  will  diict  facts  to 
be  ascertained  by  a  jury.     l>ut,  says  the  hon- 
orable gciitleman,  the  juries  in  the  ten  miles 
sjjuare  will  be  mere  tools  of  p;irties,  with  which 
he  would    ri'it    trust   his    ])ersori  or  j)roperty, 
whicrh,   he  says,  he  would  rather  leave  to  the 
court.      Becau-ie  the  government  may  have  a 
district  ten  iriiles  square,  will  no  man  stay  there 
but  the  t.«Mils  and  ofHcers  of  the  government? 
Will  n<»body  else  be  found  there?     Is  it  so  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world,  where  a  govern- 
ment has  legislative  power?     Are  there  none 
but  officers  and  tools  of  the  government  of  Vir- 
ginia in  Richmond?    Will  there  not  bo  inde- 
pendent merchants,  and  resi>ectable  gentlemen 
of  fortune,  within  the  ten  miles  square?    Will 
there  not  be  worthy  farmers  and  meclianics? 
Will  not  a  go(xl  jury  be  found  there  as  well  as 
any  where  else  ?    Will  the  ollioors  of  the  gov- 
ernment become  imprr)j>er  to  be  on  a  jury? 
What  is  it  to  the  government,  whether  tliis 
man  or  that  man  succeetls?    It  is  all  one  thing. 
Does  the  constitution  say,  that  juries  shall  con- 
sist of  officers,  or  that  the  supremo  court  sliall 
be  held  in  the  ten  miles  sfpiare  ?    It  was  ac- 
knowledged by  the  honorable  member,  that  it 
was  secure  in  England.     What  makes  it  secure 
there  ?    Is  it  their  constitution  ?     What  part  of 
their  constitution  is  there,  that  the  parliament 
cannot  change  ?    As  the  ])reservation  of  this 
right  is  in  the  liands  of  parliament,  and  it  has 
ever  been  held  sacre<l  by  them,  will  the  gfjv- 
crnmcnt  of  America  be  less  honest  than  that 
of  Great  Britain?    Here  a  restriction  is  to  be 
found.    The  jury  is  not  to  be  brought  out  of 
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the  State.  There  is  no  such  restriction  in  that 
goyernment ;  for  the  laws  of  parliament  de- 
cide every  thing  respecting  it.  let  gentlemen 
tell  ns,  that  there  is  safety  there,  aud  nothing 
here  but  danger.  It  seems  to  me,  that  tlio  laws 
of  the  United  States  wUl  generally  secure  trials 
by  a  Jnry  of  the  vicinage,  or  in  such  manner  as 
will  be  most  safe  and  convenient  for  the  i>cople. 

Bat  it  seenis  that  the  right  of  challenging 
the  jurors  is  not  secured  in  this  constitution. 
Is  this  done  by  our  own  constitution,  or  by  any 
provision  of  the  English  government?  Is  it 
done  by  their  magna  chartn,  or  bill  of  rights  ? 
This  privilege  is  founded  on  their  laws.  If  so, 
why  should  it  be  objected  to  the  American  con- 
stitution, that  it  is  not  inserted  in  it?  If  we 
are  secure  in  Virginia,  without  mentioning  it 
in  our  constitution,  why  should  not  this  security 
be  found  in  the  federal  court  ? 

The  honorable  gentleman  said  much  about 
the  quit  rents  in  the  Northern  Neck.  I  will 
refer  it  to  the  honorable  gentleman  himself. 
Has  he  not  acknowledged  that  there  was  no 
complete  title  ?  Was  he  not  satisfied,  that  the 
right  of  the  legal  representatives  of  the  pro- 

firietor  did  not  exist  at  the  time  he  mentioned  ? 
f  so,  it  cannot  exist  now.  I  will  leave  it  to 
those  gentlemen  who  come  frtim  that  quarter. 
I  trust  they  will  not  be  intimidated  on  this  ac- 
count, in  voting  on  this  question.  A  law  pasA»ed 
in  1782,  which  secures  this.  He  Rays  that  many 
poor  men  may  be  harassed  and  injured  by  the 
representatives  of  Lord  Fairfax.  If  he  has  no 
right,  this  cannot  be  done.  If  he  has  this 
right,  and  comes  to  Virginia,  what  laws  will 
his  claims  be  determined  by  ?  Hy  those  of  this 
State.  By  what  tribunals  will  they  be  deter- 
mined ?  By  our  State  courts.  Would  not  the 
poor  man,  who  was  0])pressed  by  an  unjust 
prosecution,  be  abundantly  protected  and  satis- 
fied by  the  tem]>er  of  his  neighbors,  and  would 
he  not  find  ample  justice  ?  What  reason  has 
the  honorable  member  to  apprehend  partiality 
or  injustice  f  He  supposes  that  if  tlie  judges 
be  Judges  of  both  the  federal  and  State  conrts, 
they  will  incline  in  favor  of  one  government. 
If  such  contests  should  arise,  who  could  more 
properly  decide  them,  than  those  who  are  to 
swear  to  do  Justice?  If  we  can  expect  a  fair 
decision  any  where,  may  we  not  expect  justice 
to  be  done  by  the  judges  of  both  the  federal 
and  State  governments?  But,  says  the  hon- 
orable member,  laws  may  be  executed  tyranni- 
cally. Where  is  the  independency  of  your 
jnd]g^s?  If  a  law  be  exorcised  tyrannically  in 
Virginia,  to  what  can  you  trust?  To  3'our  judi- 
ciary. What  security  have  you  for  justice? 
Their  independence.  Will  it  not  bo  so  in  the 
federal  court  t 

Gentlemen  ask  what  is  meant  by  law  cases, 
and  if  they  be  not  distinct  from  facts.  Is  there 
no  law  arising  on  cases  in  equity  and  admi- 
«^  nltjt  Look  at  the  acta  of  assembly:  have 
'  Toa  not  many  cueg,  where  law  and  Cact  are 
blended  ?  Does  not  the  Jnrisdiction  in  point  of 
law  as  well  as  fac^  find  itself  completely  satis- 


fied in  law  and  fact  ?  The  honorable  gentle- 
man says,  that  no  law  of  Congress  can  make 
any  exception  to  the  federal,  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion of  fact  as  well  as  law.  lie  has  frequently 
si)oken  of  technical  tenns,  and  the  meaning  of 
them.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  term  ex- 
ception ?  Does  it  not  mean  an  alternation  and 
diminution  ?  Congress  is  empowered  to  make 
exceptions  to  the  appellate  jurisdiction,  as  to 
law  and  fact,  of  the  supreme  court  These  ex- 
ceptions certainly  go  as  far  as  the  legislature 
may  think  proper,  for  the  interest  and  libertr 
of  the  people.  Who  can  understand  this  word, 
exception,  to  extend  to  one  case  as  well  as  the 
other?  I  am  persuaded,  that  a  reconsidera- 
tion of  this  cose  will  convince  the  gentleman, 
that  he  was  mistaken.  This  may  go  to  tlie  cure 
of  the  mischief  apprehended.  Gentlemen  must 
be  satisfied,  that  this  power  will  not  be  so  much 
abused  as  they  have  siud. 

The  honorable  member  says,  that  he  derives 
no  consolation  from  the  wisdom  and  integrity 
of  the  legislature,  because  we  call  them  to  rec- 
tify defects  which  it  is  our  duty  to  remove. 
We  ought  well  to  weigh  the  good  and  cvU  before 
we  determine.  We  ought  to  be  well  convinced 
that  the  evil  will  be  really  produced  before  we 
decide  against  it.  If  we  be  convinced  that  the 
good  greatly  prei)onderatea,  though  there  may  be 
small  defects  in  it,  shall  we  give  up  that  which 
is  really  good,  when  wo  can  remove  the  little 
mischief  it  may  contain,  in  tlie  plain,  easy 
method  pointed  out  in  the  system  itself? 

I  was  astonished  when  I  heard  the  honorable 
gentleman  say,  that  he  wished  the  trial  by  jury 
to  be  struck  out  entirely.  Is  there  no  justice  to 
be  expected  by  a  jury  of  our  fellow-citizens  ? 
Will  any  man  prefer  to  be  tried  by  a  court, 
when  the  jury  is  to  be  of  his  countrymen,  and 
probably  of  his  vicinage?  We  have  reason  to 
believe  the  regulations  with  respect  to  juries 
will  be  such  as  shall  bo  satisfactory.  Because 
it  does  not  contain  all,  does  it  contain  nothing  ? 
But  I  conceive  that  this  committee  will  see  there 
is  safety  in  the  case,  and  that  there  is  no  mis- 
chief to  be  aj^prehended. 

He  states  a  case,  that  a  man  may  be  carried 
from  a  federal  to  an  anti-federal  comer,  and 
tics  versa  where  men  are  ready  to  destroy  hint. 
Is  this  probable  ?  Is  it  presumable  that  they 
will  make  a  law  to  punish  men  who  are  of  dif- 
ferent opinions  in  politics  from  themselves  ?  Is 
it  ])resumable,  that  they  will  do  it  in  one  single 
case,  unless  it  be  such  a  case  as  must  satisfy  the 
people  at  large?  The  good  opinion  of  the 
l>eople  at  large  must  be  consulted  by  their 
representatives ;  otherwise  mischiefs  would  be 
produced,  which  would  shake  the  government 
to  its  foundation.  As  it  is  late,  I  shdl  not  men- 
tion all  the  gentleman^s  argument;  but  some 
parts  of  it  are  so  glaring,  that  I  cannot  pass 
them  over  in  silence.  He  says  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  these  tribunals,  and  more  particu- 
larly in  their  jurisdiction  of  controversies  be- 
between  citizens  of  these  States  and  foreign 
citizens  snd  subjects,  is  like  a  retrospective  law. 


JOHN  MABSHALL. 


Is  there  no  difTerence  between  a  tribonal  which 
Bhall  ^ve  justice  and  effect  to  an  existing  right, 
and  creating  a  right  that  did  not  exist  before  ? 
The  debt  or  claim  is  creute<l  by  the  individual ; 
he  has  bonnd  himself  to  comply  with  it ;  does 
the  creation  of  a  new  court  amount  to  a  retro- 
ipectivo  law? 

We  are  satisfied  with  the  provinion  made  in 
this  country  on  the  subject  of  trial  by  jur}'. 
Does  our  constitution  direct  trials  to  be  by  jury? 
It  is  required  in  our  biil  of  rights,  which  is  not 
a  part  of  the  constitution.  Does  any  security 
anse  fh)m  hence  ?  Have  you  a  jury  when  a 
iudgment  is  obtained  9U  a  replevin  bond,  or 
by  default  ?  Have  yon  &  jury  when  a  mo- 
tion is  made  for  the  commonwealth  against 
an  individual ;  or  when  a  motion  is  made  by  one 
Joint  obligor  against  another,  to  recover  sums 
paid  as  security?  Our  courts  decide  in  all 
these  cases,  without  the  intervention  of  a  jury ; 
Tet  they  are  all  civil  cases.  The  bill  of  rights 
18  merely  recommendatory.  Were  it  other- 
wise, the  consequence  would  be,  that  many 
laws  which  are  found  convenient,  would  be  nn- 
constitutionfd.  What  does  the  government  bo- 
fore  you  say  ?  Does  it  exclude  the  legislature 
fh)m  giving  a  trial  by  jury  in  civil  cases  ?  If  it 
does  not  forbid  its  exclusion,  it  is  on  the  same 
footing  on  which  your  State  government  stands 
now.  The  legislature  of  Virginia  does  not  give 
a  trial  by  lury  where  it  is  not  necessary.  Hut 
gives  it  wherever  it  is  thought  expedient.  The 
federal  legislature  will  do  so  too,  as  it  is  formed 
on  the  same  principles. 


The  lionorable  gentleman  says,  that  uinust 
claims  will  be  made,  and  the  defondant  had 
better  pay  them  than  g(j  to  the  supreme  court. 
Can  you  suppose  such  a  disposition  in  one  of 
your  citizens,  as  that  to  ojipross  another  man, 
he  will  incur  great  expenses?  What  will  he 
gain  by  an  unjust  demand  ?  Does  a  claim  es- 
tablish a  right?  lie  must  bring  his  witnessK?s 
to  prove  his  claim.  If  he  does  not  bring  his 
witnesses,  the  expenses  must  fall  ui)on  liim. 
Will  he  pa  on  a  calculation  that  tlie  aofvndant 
will  not  defend  it,  or  cannot  produce  a  witness? 
Will  he  incur  a  great  deal  of  expense,  fnmi  a 
dependence  on  such  a  chance?  Thc»sc  wlio 
know  human  nature,  black  as  it  is,  must  know 
that  mankind  are  too  well  attached  to  tlieir  in- 
terest to  run  such  a  risk.  I  conceive  that  this 
l>ower  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  not  danger- 
ous ;  that  should  it  be  attended  by  little  incon- 
>-eniences,  they  will  be  altered,  and  that  they 
can  have  no  interest  in  not  altering  them.  Is 
there  any  real  danger?  When  I  compare  it  to 
the  exercise  of  the  same  power  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Virginia,  I  am  persuaded  there  is  not. 
Tlie  federal  government  has  no  other  motive, 
and  has  every  reason  of  doing  right,  which  the 
meml)ers  of  our  State  legislature  have.  Will  a 
man  on  the  Eastern  Shore,  be  sent  to  be  tried 
in  Kentucky;  or  a  man  from  Kentucky  be 
brought  to  the  Eastern  Shore  to  have  his  tiial  ? 
A  government  by  doing  this  would  destroy  it- 
self. I  am  convinced,  the  trial  by  jury  will  be 
regulated  in  the  manner  most  advantageous  to 
the  community. 


•  ♦• 


SPEECH  IK  BOBBINS'  CASE. 


This  speech  in  the  case  of  Thomas  Nash  alias 
Jonathan  Bobbins,  who  was  surrendered  to  the 
British  Government  for  trial  for  a  supposed 
murder,  committed  by  him  on  board  of  a  British 
man-of-war,  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Marshall  in 
the  House  of  Beprescntatives,  on  the  fourth 
of  March,  1800:* 

Believing,  as  I  do,  most  seriously,  that  in  a 
(Government  constituted  like  that  of  the  United 
States,  much  of  the  public  happiness  depends, 
not  only  on  its  being  rightly  administered,  but 
on  the  measures  of  administration  being  rightly 
understood:  on  rescuing  public  opinion  from 
those  numerous  prejudices  with  which  bo  many 
causes  might  combine  to  surround  it,  I  have 
been  higmy  gratified  with  the  very  eloquent, 

*  GerUln  r«tolatlonB  were  brongbt  forward  In  the  Hoom 
of  BepreeenUtlTei,  oensnring  the  President  of  the  United 
Btfttea  ibr  the  nirrender  of  Bobbins,  in  terms  of  decided 
disapprobation,  as  nneonstitntional  and  Mnproper.— iSm  JSM*t 
Btpinit  and  Wkarion'tStaU  THoIil 


and  what  was  still  more  valuable,  the  very  able 
and  very  correct  argument  which  has  been  de- 
livered by  the  gentleman  from  Delaware,  Mr. 
Bayard,  against  the  resolutions  now  under  con- 
sideration. I  had  not  expected  that  the  effect 
of  this  argument  would  nave  been  universal; 
but  I  had  cherished  the  hope,  and  in  this  I 
have  not  been  disappointed,  that  it  would  be 
very  extensive.  I  do  not  flatter  myself  with 
being  able  to  shed  much  new  Hght  on  the  sub- 
ject; but,  as  the  argument  in  opposition  to  the 
resolutions  has  been  assailed,  witn  considerable 
ability,  by  gentlemen  of  great  talents,  I  trust 
the  House  will  not  tliink  the  time  misapplied, 
which  will  be  devoted  tO  the  re-establishment 
of  the  principles  contained  in  that  argument, 
and  to  the  refutation  of  those  advanced  in  op- 
position to  it  In  endeavoring  to  do  this,  I 
shall  notice  the  observations  in  support  of  tlie 
resolutions,  not  in  the  precise  order  in  which 
they  are  made ;  but  as  tliey  apply  to  the  differ- 
ent points,  I  deem  it  necessary  to  maintain,  iu 
order  to  demonstrate,  thiit  the  conduct  of  the 
Executive  of  the  United  States  cannot  justly  be 
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charged  with  the  errors  imputed  to  it  by  the  This  general  principle  is  especiallj  tme,  and 

resolations.  is  particularly  recognized,  with  respect  to  the 

My  first  proposition  is,  that  the  case  of  Thomas  fleets  of  a  nation  on  the  high  seas.    To  punish 

Nash,  as  stjited  to  the  President,  is  completely  offences  committed  in  its  fleet,  \s  the  practice 

within  the  27th  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Amity,  of  every  nation  in  the  universe ;  and  conse- 

Commercc,  and  Navigation,  entered  into  be-  qnently  the  opinion  of  the  world  is,  that  a  fleet 

tween  the  United  States  of  America  and  Great  at  sea  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  nation 

Britain.*  to  which  it  belongs.     Rutherforth,  volume  2, 

p.  491,  says,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the 

He  read  the  Article,  and  then  observed :  jurisdiction  of  a  nation  over  the  persons  which 


a 

w 


_,              r    1    •     r  xt  •     -A'  1          ^     i.^«  compose  its  fleets,  when  they  are  out  at  sea, 

Thocagng  foederis  of  thw  article  occur^^en  ^.,,^1,,^^  they  are  wiilmR  upon  it  or  are  stol 

pereon  having  committed  murder  or  forgery  ^^„^  .    any  jmrticular  part  of  it. 

nthm  the  jurisdiction  of  one  of  the  contracting  ^he  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Gal- 


prehension  <md  commitment  for  trial,  if  the    ^^itj^^  "    jic^  ,)f  Mfcmitting  to  sci^h  for 
offence  had  there  been  committed.  contrabani-a  j.ractice  not  tolerated  on  hmd, 

The  case  stated  Is,  that  Thomiu.  Nash,  having    ^.jj^.^  ^,,^  territorv  of  a  neutral  power.    The 


committed  a  inunler  on  hourd  of  a  British  nile  is  a«  stated ;  but  is  founded  on  a  principle 

frigate,  navigating  the  high  seas  under  a  com-  ^.j,;^.^  does  not  affect  the  jurisdiction  of  a  na- 

niisaon  from  Ills  BritannioMaicsty  had  s<,ught  ^.^^  ^^.^^  j^^  citizens  or  subjects  in  its  shii* 

an  as)lum  within  the  Lnitetl  Mates^and  on  ^,^  principle  is.  that  in  the  sea,  itself,  no  ia- 

this  case  his  delivery  was  dmai.ded  by  the  ^j^,,,  ,»^  a„V  jurisdiction.    All  may  equally  ex- 
mmister  of  the  King  of  dreat  Britiim.  .      •  j   .  j.    i      ^    . 

It  is  manifest 
ed  by  proof, 
provided  a 

:ould 

iimisuuu  »""|™"  ">  «.{..."  ".o.rjimsdic-  „         ,,f  nations  does  not  permit  them  to  be 

tion,  has  been  fully  shown  by  the  gentleman  ,u,,,rohed 

from  Delaware.     The  principle  is,  _that  the       A^.^^Hng  to  the  practice  of  the  world,  then, 

jnrigdictioii  of  a  nation  extends  to  the  whole  „„j  j,,„  ,,(;,;„„,  of  writers  on  the  tow  of  na^ 

of  Its  temtory,  and  tfl  Its  own  citizens  iri  every  ,i         the  murder  committed  on  board  of  a 

P.'^.f  ,  *•»«  '?'■'''■    ^*  '?■"  °^  "  °1-'""  "•"'  HritUh  frigate  navigating  the  high  seas,  waa  a 

rightfully  obligatory  on  its  own  citizens  in  ,„„rj^^  coinmitted  witliin  tl.e  jurisdiction  of 


frigate,  on  ttie  high  seas,  l«  committed  within    ■^^^\^  argument  posst^ed  any  force,  it  w 

thejurisdiction  of  that  nation  not  apply  to  national  ships  of  war  since 

That  such  a  murder  is  wittiin  tlieir  lunsdic-    ..„ ,.»„.»! .i _..J .•*  /i t 


every  situation,  where  those  laws  are  really 
extended  to  them.    This  principle  is  foumlud 


tlie  Kritish  nation. 
Although  sucli  a  murder  is  plainly  within 


on  the  nature  of  civil  union.    It  is  snpiwrted  j,,^.  ,^.j,^.^  „f  „,^  ^^i^.,     j^  ,       j^.^.„  contended 

every  where  by  public  opinion,  and  is  recog-  „„t  j„  ,,^  ^.i,,,i„  .^^^.^^^  e„„s,ruction;  because 

iiized  by  wnters  on  the  law  of  nations     Ruth-  ^^  ^^  „„  „^,i„„,  ,,^J.^  ^                jurisdicUon, 

utIT*''-'  H**"'. '«'«»"<^.  ;'«>'"™e..P-  180.  say,:  ^^^  j,_^  ^^.^^^  correctly  construi,  wiU  not 

"Thejurisdiction  which  a  civil  sjK-.ety  has  embrace  a  case  of  concurrent  juri8<lic'tion. 

over  the  persons  of  ito  memWrs,  aflects  them  ^^  j,  ^^.^.^^.j  „„„eees8ary  t .  controvert  thia 

immediately,  whether  they  are  withm  its  ter-  construction,  because  the  proi^sition,  that  the 

ntones  or  not. United  States  had  no  jurisdiction  over  the  mur- 

der  committed  by  Thomas  Nash,  is  believed  to 

•  The  twei>ty.««»ciith  «rtiole  of  the  treaty  between  the  i,o  completely  demonstrable. 

rnit«lBt.teiuidOre»tBriuiii.run.thu.:  It  is  not  true  that  all  nations  have  jurisdic- 

"A*r.  n.    It  to  hrther  Kjreert  that  Hi.  M^Jee ty  end  the  tio„  over  all  offences  committed  Bt  sea.     On 

United  Btatei.  on  nmtoal  reqnlritloni,  by  them  reepecHrely  the  contrary,  110  nation  has  any  jurisdiction  at 

«rbythrtrr.q»etlTe  mlntoteraor  omeer..nthort«d  to  ^yj  ^vcr  its  own    citizens  or  vessels,  or 

^^!!!S*'?K      IIT   "^^             ^rT'n^  "ffcnce*  minBt  itself.    This  principle  is  laid 

beinc  eurgttd  with  murder  or  .Ibrgrrj,  eommltttid  within  j^„,^  •     o,,*i  ^_r  -i        i          n        jJa    jni 

tb«iiriSlSlo«  of  eUk^,  .hdl  Jr«  «ylum  within  .ny  ^'^^  "  m  Rutherford,  volume  2,  p.  488,  401. 

of  fho  cooatriMof  IM  oflUr  .•  provided  that  thu  .hiUl  only  P'^  American  government  has,  on  a  very 

bod«iaoiiaDeh.Tid«iiMoferiinln.utj,M»eeofdiD9tothe  S?/^"l"  occasion,  avowed  the  same  principle. 

hiwBor  the pUuM  when  th«  ftgitiTo or  p«non  lo  durg^i  The  first  minister  of  the  French  Republic  as- 

•hiUl  be  ft>nnd,  woald  jutuy  hii  ipproheoiion  and  eommit-  B^^r^ed  and  exercised  powers  of  so  extraordinary 

meotlbrtrUl.  If  tlMoflbBM  hud  than  been  eommlttad.  The  a  nature,  as  unavoidably  to  produce  a  contro- 

•zpenM  of  naeh  eppieheiieloo  and  dellTery  ■hell  be  borne  "^ersy  with  the   United  States.     The  situation 

snddefriijvdby  thoMwhoneketheieqnUtloneiidieeelTe  in  which  the  government  then  found  itself^ 

th«  ItasitiTA.**  was  such  as  necessarily  to  occasion  a  very  seri- 
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oos  And  maturo  consideration  of  the  opinione  it 
should  adopt.  Of  consequence,  the  opinions 
then  declared,  deserve  fprc&l  respect.  In  the 
case  alluded  to,  Mr.  (icnet  has  asserted  tJie 
right  of  fitting  out  ]>ri\'ateer8  in  the  American 
ports,  and  of  manning  them  with  American 
citizens  in  order  to  cruise  against  nations  with 
whom  America  was  at  i>eaco.  In  reasoning 
against  this  extravagant  claim,  the  then  Secre- 
tary of  State,  in  his  letter  of  the  17th  of  June, 
17y3,  says:  "For  our  citizens  then  to  commit 
murders  and  depredations  on  the  members  of 
nations  at  peace  with  us,  or  to  combine  to  do 
it,  appeared  to  the  Executive,  and  to  tliosc 
whom  they  consulted,  as  nmch  against  tlie  laws 
of  the  land,  as  to  nmrder  or  rol),  or  combine  to 
murder  or  rob  its  own  citizens ;  and  as  much 
to  require  punishment,  if  done  within  their 
limits,  where  they  have  a  territorial  jurisdic- 
tion, or  on  the  high  seas,  where  they  have  a 
piTsonal  jurisdiction,  that  is  to  say,  one  whiirh 
reaches  their  own  citizens  only ;  this  being  an 
appropriate  part  of  each  nation,  on  an  element 
where  all  have  a  common  jurisdiction." 

The  well  considered  opinion,  then,  of  the 
American  government,  on  this  subject,  is  that 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  nation  at  sea  is  *'  personal," 
reaching  \ta  "  own  citizens  only ; "  and  that 
this  is  the  "  appropriate  part  of  each  nation" 
on  that  element. 

This  Ls  precisely  the  opinion  maintained  by 
the  opposers  of  the  resolutions.  If  the  juris- 
diction of  America  at  sea  be  i>ersonal,  reaching 
\in  own  citizens  only;  if  this  be  its  appropriate 
part,  then  the  jurisdiction  of  the  nation  cannot 
extend  to  a  murder  committed  by  a  British  sailor 
on  1>oard  a  British  frigate  navigating  the  high 
seas  under  a  commission  from  His  Britannic 
Miyesty. 

As  a  further  illustration  of  the  principle  con- 
tended for,  supi>osc  a  contract  made  at  sea,  and 
a  suit  instituted  for  the  recovery  of  money 
which  might  be  duo  thereon.  By  the  laws  of 
what  nation  would  the  contract  bo  governed  ? 
The  principle  is  general  that  a  ])ersonal  con- 
tract follows  the  jwrson,  but  is  governed  by 
tlio  law  of  the  place  where  it  is  formed.  By 
what  law  then  would  such  a  contract  be  gov- 
erned ?  If  all  nations  had  jurisdiction  over  the 
f»lace,  then  the  laws  of  all  nations  would  equally 
nfluenco  the  contract;  but  certainly  no  man 
will  hesitate  to  admit  that  such  a  contract 
ought  to  be  decided  according  to  the  laws  of 
that  nation  to  which  the  vessel  or  contracting 
parties  might  belong. 

Suppose  a  duel,  attended  with  death,  in  the 
fleet  of  a  foreign  nation,  or  in  any  vessel  which 
returned  safe  to  port,  could  it  l)e  pretended 
that  any  government  on  earth,  other  than  that 
to  which  the  fleet  or  vessel  belonged,  liad  juris- 
diction in  the  case ;  or  that  the  ofibnder  coidd 
be  tried  by  the  laws  or  tribunals  of  any  other 
nation  whatever? 

Suppose  a  private  theft  by  one  mariner  from 
another,  and  the  vessel  to  perform  its  voyage 
and  return  in  safety,  would  it  be  contended 


that  all  nations  have  equal  cognizance  of  tfic 
crime,  and  are  equally  authorized  to  punish  itt 

If  there  be  this  common  jurisdiction  at  sea, 
why  not  punish  desertion  from  one  belligerent 
power  to  anotlier,  or  corresjHmdence  with  the 
enemy,  or  any  otlier  crime  which  may  be  per- 
petrated? A  common  jurisdiction  over  all 
offences  at  scii,  in  whatever  vessel  committed, 
would  involve  the  power  of  punishing  the  of- 
fences which  have  been  stated.  Yet,  all  gen- 
tlemen will  disclaim  this  power.  It  follows, 
then,  that  no  such  common  jurisdiction  exists. 

In  truth  the  right  of  every  nation  to  punish 
Is  limited,  in  its  nature,  to  oflences  against  the 
nation  inflicting  ttie  punishment.  This  principle 
is  believed  to  l>e  universally  true. 

It  comjirehends  every  possible  violation  of 
its  laws  on  its  own  territory,  and  it  extends  to 
violations  committed  elsewhere  by  persons  it 
has  a  right  to  bind.  It  extends  also  to  general 
piracy. 

A  pirate,  under  the  law  of  nations,  is  an  ene- 
my of  the  human  race.  Being  the  enemy  of  all, 
he  is  liable  to  be  punished  by  all.  Any  act 
which  denotes  this  universal  hostility,  is  an  act 
of  i>iracy. 

Not  only  an  actual  robbery,  therefore,  but 
cruising  tm  the  high  seas  without  commission, 
and  with  intent  to  rol),  is  piracy.  This  is  an 
offence  against  all  and  every  nation,  and  is 
therefore  alike  punishable  by  oil.  But  an  of- 
fence which  in  its  nature  affects  only  a  particu- 
lar nation,  is  only  puhishable  by  that  nation. 

It  is  by  confounding  general  piracy  with 
piracy  by  statute,  that  indistinct  ideas  have 
been  produced,  respecting  the  power  to  punish 
oflences  committed  un  the  high  seas. 

A  statute  may  make  any  offence  piracy,  com- 
mitted within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  nation 
passing  the  statute,  and  such  offence  will  be 
punishable  by  that  nation.  But  piracy  under 
the  law  of  nations  which  alone  is  punishable  by 
all  nations,  can  only  consist  in  an  act  which  is 
an  offence  against  all.  No  particular  nation  can 
increase  or  diminbh  tlio  list  of  offences  thus 
punishable. 

It  has  been  observed  by  my  colleague  Mr. 
Nicholas,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the 
distinction  taken  on  this  subject  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Delaware  Mr.  Bayard  is  inaccuratcL 
that  any  vessel  robbed  on  the  high  seas  could 
be  the  property  only  of  a  single  nation,  and 
being  only  an  offence  against  that  naticm,  could 
be,  on  the  principle  taken  by  the  opposers  of 
the  resolutions,  no  offence  again.Ht  the  law  of 
nations ;  but  in  this  his  colleague  had  not  accu- 
rately considered  the  principle.  As  a  man  who 
turns  out  to  rob  on  the  highway,  and  forces 
from  a  stranger  his  purse  with  a  pistol  at  his 
bosom,  is  not  the  particular  enemy  of  that 
stranger,  but  alike  the  enemy  of  every  man  who 
carries  a  purse,  so  those  who  without  a  com- 
mission rob  on  the  high  seas,  manifest  a  temper 
hostile  to  all  nations,  and  therefore  become  the 
enemies  of  all.  The  same  inducements  which 
occasion  the  robbery  of  one  vessel,  exist  to  oo- 
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easioQ  the  robboiy  of  others,  and  therefore  the 
Bingle  offence  is  an  offence  against  the  whole 
ooinmanity  of  nations,  manifests  a  temper  hos- 
tile to  all,  is  the  commencement  of  an  attack  on 
alL,  and  is  consequent!/,  of  right,  punishable  by 

My  colleague  has  also  contended  that  all  the 
offences  at  sea,  punisliable  by  the  British 
statutes  from  which  the  act  of  Congress  was  in 
a  great  degree  copied,  are  piracies  at  common 
law,  or  by  the  law  of  nations,  and  as  murder  is 
among  these,  consequently  murder  is  an  act  of 

giracy  by  tlie  law  of  nations,  and  therefore  pun- 
(bable  by  every  nation.  In  support  of  tliis  {kh 
sition  he  has  cited  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  267,  271-3, 
Inst  112,  and  1  Woodesonl40. 

The  amount  of  these  coses  is,  that  no  new 
offence  is  mode  piracy  by  t!ie  st^itutes ;  but  that 
a  different  tribunal  is  created  for  their  trial, 
which  is  guided  by  a  different  rule  from  that 
which  governed  previous  to  those  statutes. 
Therefore,  on  an  indictment  for  piracy,  it  is  still 
necessary  to  ])rove  an  offence  wliich  was  piracy 
before  tlie  statutes.  I  draw  from  these  autlior- 
ities  a  very  different  conclusion  from  that  which 
has  been  drawn  by  my  colleague.  To  show 
the  correctness  of  my  conclusion,  it  is  necessary 
to  observe,  that  the  statute  did  not  indeed 
change  the  nature  of  piracy,  since  it  only  trans- 
ferred the  trial  of  the  crime  to  a  different  tribu- 
nal where  different  rules  of  decision  prevailed ; 
but  having  done  this,  other  crimes  committed 
on  the  high  seiis,  wliich  were  not  piracy,  were 
mode  punishable  by  the  same  tribunal ;  but  cer- 
tainly this  municipal  regulation  could  not  be 
considered  as  proving  that  those  offences  were, 
before,  piracy  by  the  law  of  nations. 

Mr.  Nicholas  insisted  that  the  law  was  not 
correctly  stated,  whereupon  Mr.  Marshall 
called  for  8  Inst,  and  read  the  statute. 

"All  treasons,  felonies,  robberies,  murders, 
and  confederacies,  committed  in  or  upon  the 
aeas,  &c.,  shall  be  inquired,  tried,  heard,  de- 
termined and  judged  in  such  shires,  &c,  in  like 
i(>nn  and  condition  as  if  any  such  offence  had 
been  committed  on  the  land,"  &c.  "  And  such 
as  shall  be  convicted,  &c.,  shall  have  and  suffer 
such  pains  of  deatli,  &c.,  as  if  they  had  been 
attainted  of  any  treason,  felony,  robbery,  or 
other  the  said  ofiences  done  upon  the  land.'' 
This  statute,  it  is  certain,  does  not  change  the 
nature  of  piracy ;  but  all  treasons,  felonies,  rob- 
beries, murders  and  confederacies  committed  in 
or  upon  the  sea,  are  not  declared  to  have  been, 
nor  ore  they  piracies.  If  a  man  be  indicted  as 
a  pirate,  the  offence  must  be  shown  to  have 
been  piracy  before  the  statute ;  but  if  he  be  in- 
dicteu  for  treason,  felony,  robbery,  murder,  or 
confederacy,  committed  at  sea,  whether  such 
offence  was  or  was  not  a  piracy,  he  shall  be 
pnnitdied  in  like  manner  as  if  he  had  committed 
the  same  offence  on  land.  The  passage  cited 
from  1  Woodcson,  140,  is  a  full  authority  to 
ihifl  point.    Having  stated  Uiat  offences  com- 


mitted at  sea  were  formerly  triable  before  the 
Lord  High  Admiral,  according  to  the  course  of 
the  Roman  civil  law,  Wc»odeson  says:  *^But^ 
bv  the  statutes  27  11.  8  c.  4,  and  28  H.  8  c.  16, 
all  treasons,  felonies,  piracies  and  other  crimes 
committed  on  the  sea,  or  where  the  admiral  has 
jurisdiction,  shall  be  tried  in  the  realm  as  if 
done  on  land.  But  the  statutes  referred  to  af- 
fect only  the  manner  of  the  trial  so  far  as  re- 
spects piracy.  The  nature  of  tlie  offence  is  not 
changed.  Whether  a  charge  amount  to  piracy 
or  not,  must  still  depend  on  the  law  of  nations, 
except  where  in  the  cose  of  British  subjects, 
express  acts  of  Parliament  have  dedared  that 
the  crimes  therein  specified  shall  be  ac\judged 
piracy,  or  shall  be  liable  to  ^e  some  mode  of 
trial  and  degree  of  punishment." 

This  passage  proves  not  only  that  all  offences 
at  sea  are  not  piracies  by  tlie  law  of  nations, 
but  also  that  all  indictments  for  piracy  must 
depend  on  the  law  of  nations,  '^  except  where, 
in  the  case  of  British  subjects,  express  acts  of 
Parliament "  have  changed  tlie  law.  Why  do 
not  those  ^'express  acts  of  Parliament"  change 
the  law  as  to  others  than  ^^ British  subjects?" 
The  words  are  general,  ^'  all  treasons,  felonies, 
&c."  Why  are  they  confined  hi  construction  to 
British  subjects  ?  The  answer  is  a  plain  one. 
The  jurisdiction  of  tlie  nation  is  confined  to  its 
territory  and  to  its  subjects. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Gallatin)  abandons,  and  very  properly  abandons, 
this  untenable  ground,  lie  admits  that  no  na- 
tion has  a  right  to  punish  offences  against 
another  nation,  and  that  the  United  States  con 
only  punish  offences  against  their  own  laws  and 
the  law  of  nations.  He  admits,  too,  that  if 
there  had  only  been  a  mutiny  (and  consequently 
if  there  had  only  been  a  murdcrj  on  board  the 
Ilermionc,  that  the  American  courts  could  have 
taken  no  cognizance  of  the  crime.  Yet  mutiny 
is  punishable  as  piracy  by  the  law  of  both 
nations.  That  gentleman  contends  that  the  act 
comiuitted  by  Nash  was  piracy,  according  to 
the  law  of  nations.  lie  supports  his  position 
by  insisting  that  the  offence  may  be  constituted 
by  the  commission  of  a  single  act;  that  un- 
authorized robbery  on  the  high  seas  is  this  act, 
and  that  the  crew  having  seized  the  vessel,  and 
being  out  of  the  protection  of  any  nation,  were 
pirates. 

It  is  true  that  the  offence  may  be  completed 
by  a  single  act ;  but  it  depends  on  the  nature  of 
that  act.  If  it  be  such  as  manifests  generally 
hostility  against  the  world — an  intention  to  roD 
generally,  then  it  is  piracy ;  but  if  it  be  merely 
a  mutiny  and  murder  in  a  vessel,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  delivering  it  up  to  the  enemy,  it  seems 
to  be  an  offence  against  a  single  nation  and  not 
to  be  piracy.  The  sole  object  of  the  crew  might 
be  to  go  over  to  the  enemy,  or  to  free  them- 
selves from  the  tyranny  ex|>erienced  on  board 
a  ship  of  war,  and  not  to  rob  generally. 

But,  should  it  even  be  tme  that  nmnii^ 
away  with  a  vessel  to  deliver  her  up  to  an 
enemy  was  on  act  of  general  piracy,  paniaAiable 
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bj  &11  nation^  yet  the  mating  and  mardcr  was 
a  d'lBtinct  otVonce.  Had  tho  attempt  to  neize 
the  vessel  faile<l,  after  the  ootnmiHHion  of  tlio 
murder,  tlien,  according  to  the  argnment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennnylvauia,  the  American 
ooarts  could  have  taken  no  cognizance  of  the 
crime.  Whatever  then  might  have  been  the 
law  respecting  tho  piracy,  of  the  murder  there 
was  no  Jurisdiction.  For  the  murder,  not  the 
piracy,  Nash  was  delivered  u]).  Murder,  and 
not  piracy,  is  comprehended  in  the  27tli  article 
of  toe  treaty  between  the  two  nations.  Hud 
he  been  tried  then  and  acquitted  on  an  indict- 
ment for  the  piracy,  he  must  still  have  been 
delivered  up  for  tho  murder,  of  which  tlic  court 
could  have  no  jurisdiction.  It  is  certain  that 
an  acquittal  of  the  i>iracy  would  not  have  dis- 
charged the  murder ;  aud,  therefore,  in  the  so 
much  relied  on  trials  at  Trenton,  a  sejiarate  in- 
dictment for  murder  was  filed  after  un  indict- 
ment for  piracy.  Since,  then,  if  acquitted  for 
S'lrocy,  he  must  have  been  delivered  to  the 
ritish  government  on  the  charge  of  murder, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  might,  very 

Sroperly,  without  prosecuting  for  the  piracy, 
irect  him  to  be  delivered  up  on  the  murder. 

All  the  gentlemen  who  have  sjioken  in  sup- 
port of  the  resolutions,  have  contended  that 
the  case  of  Thomas  Nasli  is  within  the  purview 
of  tho  act  of  Congress,  which  relates  to  this 
subject,  and  is  by  that  act  made  punishable  in 
the  American  courts.  That  is,  that  the  act  of 
Congress  designed  to  punish  crimes  committed 
on  board  a  British  frigate.  Nothing  can  be 
more  completely  demonstrable  than  the  untruth 
of  this  i)roposition. 

It  has  already  been  shown  tliat  tlie  legislative 
Jurisdiction  of  a  nation  extends  only  to  its  own 
territory,  and  to  its  own  citizens,  wherever  they 
may  be.  Any  general  expression  in  a  legisla- 
tive act  must,  necessarily,  be  restrained  to  ob- 
jects within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  legislature 
passing  tho  act.  Of  consequence  an  act  of  Con- 
gress can  only  be  construed  to  apply  to  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States,  comprehending 
every  person  within  it  and  to  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States. 

But,  indeiHindent  of  this  undeniable  truth,  tlie 
act  itself  affords  complete  testimonv  of  its  inten- 
tion and  extent.  (See  Laws  of  the  United 
States,  vol.  i.  p.  10.)  Tho  title  is :  "  An  act  for 
the  punishment  of  certain  crimes  against  the 
United  States."  Not  against  Britain,  France,  or 
the  world,  but  singly  ^^  against  tho  United 
States.'' 

The  first  section  relates  to  treason,  and  it^ 
objects  are,  *^any  jierson  or  persons  owing  alle- 
giance to  tho  United  States."  This  description 
comprehends  only  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  such  others  as  may  be  on  its  terri- 
tory or  in  its  service. 

The  second  section  relates  to  misprision  of 
treason ;  and  declares,  without  limitation,  that 
any  person  or  persons,  having  knowledge  of 
any  treason,  and  not  conminnicating  the  same, 
shall  be  guilty  of  that  crime.    Here  then  is  an 


instance  of  that  limited  description  of  persons 
in  one  section,  and  of  that  general  description 
in  another,  which  has  been  relied  on  to  support 
the  construction  contended  for  by  the  friends 
of  the  resolutions.  But  will  it  be  pretended 
that  a  ])erson  can  commit  misprision  of  treason 
who  cannot  commit  treason  itnclf  ?  That  he 
would  bo  punishable  for  concealing  a  treason 
who  could  not  be  punished  for  plotting  it  i  Or, 
can  it  be  supposed  that  the  act  designed  to 
punish  an  Englishman  or  a  Frenchman,  who, 
residing  in  his  own  country,  should  havo 
knowledge  of  treas<»ns  against  the  Unitinl  States, 
and  should  not  cross  tho  Atlantic  to  reveal 
them  ? 

The  same  observations  a;*ply  to  tho  sixth 
section,  whidi  makes  any  "  (ic/son  or  {>ersons  " 
guilty  of  misprision  of  felony,  who,  having 
knowledge  of  murder  or  other  otfenres  enumer- 
ated in  that  section,  should  conceal  them.  It 
it  im])ossiblo  to  ap])ly  this  to  a  foreigner,  in  a 
foreign  land,  or  to  any  ])orsoA  not  owing  alle- 
giance to  the  United  States. 

The  eighth  section,  which  is  supposed  to  com- 
prehend tho  case,  after  declaring  that  if  any 
"  person  or  ]iersons ''  shall  conmiit  murder  on 
the  high  seas,  he  shall  be  punishable  with 
death,  proceeds  to  say,  that  if  any  captain  or 
mariner  shall  piratically  run  away  with  a  ship 
or  vessel,  or  yield  her  uj)  voluntarily  to  a 
pirate,  or  if  any  seaman  shall  lay  violent  hands 
on  his  commander,  to  prevent  his  fighting,  or 
shall  make  a  rev<>lt  in  the  ship,  everj'  such 
ofiender  shall  be  adjudged  a  ]»irate  and* a  felon. 

The  persons  who  are  the  objects  of  this  sec- 
tion of^  the  act  are  all  described  in  general 
tenns,  whicii  might  embrace  the  subjects  of  all 
nations.  But  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  if  in  an 
engagement  between  an  English  and  a  French 
ship  of  war,  the  crew  of  the  one  or  the  other 
should  lay  violent  hands  on  the  captain  and 
forc«  him  to  strike,  that  this  would  lie  an 
offence  against  the  act  of  Congress,  punishable 
in  tho  courts  of  the  United  States?  On  this 
extended  construction  of  tho  general  terms  of 
tho  section,  not  only  the  crew  of  one  of  tho 
foreign  vessels  forcing  their  captain  to  surren- 
der to  another  would  incur  the  penalties  of  the 
act,  but  if  in  the  late  action  between  the  gal- 
lant Truxtou  and  the  French  frigate,  the  crew 
of  that  frigate  had  compelled  the  captain  to 
surrender,  while  he  was  unwilling  to  do  so, 
they  would  have  been  indictable  as  felons  in 
the  c/)urts  of  the  United  States.  But  surely 
the  act  of  Congress  admits  of  no  such  extrava- 
gant construction. 

My  colleague  has  cited  and  particularly  relied 
on  the  ninth  section  of  the  act;  that  section 
declares  that  if  a  citizen  shall  commit  any  of 
the  enumerated  piracies,  or  any  acts  of  hostility, 
on  the  high  seas,  against  the  United  States,  un- 
der color  of  a  commission  from  any  foreign 
prince  or  state,  he  shall  be  ac\judged  a  pirate, 
felon  and  robber,  and  shall  suft'er  death. 

This  section  is  only  a  positive  extension  of 
the  act  to  a  case  which  might  otherwise  have 
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e«caped  punishment.  It  takes  awaj  the  protec- 
tion of  a  foreign  commission  from  an  American 
citizen,  who,  on  the  high  seas,  robs  his  comitry- 
men.  This  is  no  exception  from  any  preceding 
part  of  the  law,  because  there  is  no  part  which 
relates  to  the  conduct  of  vessels  commissioned 
by  a  foreign  power :  it  only  proves  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  legislature,  the  penalties  of  the 
act  could  not,  without  this  express  provision, 
have  been  incurred  by  a  citizen  holding  a 
foreign  commission. 

It  is  then  most  certain  that  the  act  of  Con- 
greas  does  not  comprehend  the  case  of  a  murder 
oommitted  on  boam  a  foreign  ship  of  war. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  has  cited  2 
Woodeson,  428,  to  show  that  the  courts  of  Eng- 
land extend  their  jurisdiction  to  piracies  com- 
mitted by  the  subjects  of  foreign  nations. 

This  has  not  been  doubted.  The  case  from 
Woodeson  is  a  case  of  robberies  committed  on 
the  high  seas  by  a  vessel  without  authority. 
There  are  ordinary  acts  of  piracy  which,  as  has 
been  already  stated,  being  offences  against  all 
nations,  are  punishable  by  all.  The  case  from 
3  Woodeson,  and  the  note  cited  from  the  same 
book  by  the  gentleman  from  Delaware,  are 
strong  authorities  against  the  doctrines  con- 
tended for  by  the  friends  of  the  res^jlutions. 

It  has  also  been  contended  that  the  question 
of  jurisdiction  was  decided  at  Trenton,  by  re- 
ceiving indictments  against  persons  there  ar- 
raigned for  the  same  offence,  and  by  retaining 
them  for  trial  after  the  return  of  the  habeas 
corpus. 

Every  person  in  the  slightest  degree  ac- 
qnainted  with  judicial  proceedings  knows  that 
an  indictment  is  no  evidence  of  jurisdiction ; 
and  that  in  criminal  cases,  the  question  of  juris- 
diction will  seldom  be  made  but  by  arrest  of 
judgment  after  conviction. 

Ilie  proceedings  after  the  return  of  the  habeas 
corpus  only  prove  that  the  case  was  not  such  a 
case  as  to  induce  the  judge  immediately  to  de- 
cide against  his  jurisdiction.  The  question  was 
not  free  from  doubt,  and  therefore  might  very 
properly  be  postponed  until  its  decision  should 
become  necessary. 

It  has  been  argued  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  that  the  form  of  the  indictment  is, 
itself^  evidence  of  a  power  in  the  c^urt  to  try 
the  case.  Every  woid  of  that  indictment,  said 
the  genUeman,  gives  the  lie  to  a  denial  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court 

It  would  be  assuming  a  very  extraordinary 
principle  indeed,  to  say  that  words  inserted  in 
an  indictment  for  the  express  purpose  of  as- 
suming the  jurisdiction  of  a  court,  should  be 
admitted  to  prove  that  jurisdiction.  The  ques- 
tion certainly  depends  on  the  nature  of  tlie  fact, 
and  not  on  the  aescription  of  the  fact.  But  as 
an  indictment  must  necessarily  contain  formal 
words  in  order  to  be  supported,  and  as  forms 
crften  denote  what  a  ease  most  substantially  be 
to  authorize  a  ooart  to  take  cognizance  of  it, 
aome  words  in  the  indictments  at  Trenton 
ought  to  be  noUoed.    The  indictments  charge 


the  persons  to  have  been  within  the  peace,  and 
murder  to  have  been  committed  against  the 
peace  of  the  United  States.  These  are  neces- 
sary averments,  and,  to  give  the  court  jurisdic- 
tion, the  fact  ought  to  have  accorded  with  them« 
But  who  will  say  that  the  crew  of  a  British 
frigate  on  the  high  seas  are  within  the  peace 
of  the  United  States,  or  a  murder  committed 
on  board  such  a  frigate  against  the  peace  of  any 
other  than  the  British  government  ? 

It  is  then  demonstrated  that  the  murder  with 
which  Thomas  Nash  was  charged,  w^as  not  com- 
mitted within  tlie  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  and,  consequently,  that  the  case  stated 
was  completely  within  the  letter,  and  the  spirit 
of  the  twenty-seventh  article  of  the  treaty  be- 
tween the  two  nations.  If  the  necessary  evi- 
dence was  produced,  he  ought  to  have  been 
delivered  up  to  justice.  It  was  an  act  to  which 
the  American  nation  was  bound  by  a  moat 
solemn  compact.  To  have  tried  him  for  the 
murder  would  have  been  mere  mockery.  To 
have  condemned  and  executed  him,  the  court 
having  no  jurisdiction,  would  have  been  mur- 
der; to  have  acquitted  and  discharged  him 
would  have  been  a  breach  oi  faith,  and  a  vio- 
lation of  national  duty. 

But,  it  has  been  contended,  that  although 
Thomas  Nosh  ou^ht  to  have  been  delivered  up 
to  the  British  minister,  on  the  rciiuisition  made 
by  him  in  the  name  of  his  government,  yet  tlie 
interference  of  the  President  was  improper. 

This  leads  to  my  second  proposition,  which 
is: 

Tliat  tlie  case  was  a  c&se  for  executive  and 
not  judicial  decision.  I  admit  implicitly  the 
division  of  powers,  stated  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  each 
department  to  resist  tlio  encroachments  of  the 
others. 

This  being  established,  the  inquiry  \b  to  what 
department  is  the  power  in  question  allotted  t 

The  gentleman  n*om  New  York  has  relied  on 
the  second  section  of  the  tliird  article  of  the 
constitution,  which  enumerates  the  cases  to 
which  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States 
extends,  as  expressly  including  that  now  under 
consideration.  Before  I  examine  that  section, 
it  will  not  be  improper  to  notice  a  very  mate- 
rial misstatement  of  it  made  in  the  resolutions, 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York.  By 
the  constitution,  the  judicial  power  of  the 
United  States  is  extended  to  all  cases  in  law 
and  equity,  arising  under  the  constitution,  lawa 
and  treaties  of  the  United  States ;  but  the  reso- 
lutions declare  that  judicial  power  to  extend  to 
all  questions  arising  under  the  constitution, 
treaties  and  laws  of  the  United  States.  The 
difference  between  the  constitution  and  the 
resolutions  is  material  and  apparent.  A  case  in 
law  or  equity  is  a  term  well  understood,  and  of 
limited  signification.  It  is  a  controversy  be- 
tween parties  w^hich  had  taken  a  shape  for  ju- 
dicial decision.  If  the  judicial  power  extends 
to  every  question  under  the  constitution,  it  will 
involve  almost  every  subject  proper  for  legisla- 
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tivo  discassion  and  decision ;  if  to  every  ques- 
tion under  the  laws  and  treaties  of  the  United 
States,  it  will  involve  almost  every  subject  on 
vhich  the  executive  can  act.  The  division  of 
power  which  the  p:entlenian  has  stated  could 
exist  no  lon^r,  and  the  other  departments 
would  he  swallowed  up  by  the  judiciary.  But 
it  is  apimrent  that  the  resolutioim  have  esscn- 
tlflJly  misrepresented  the  constitution.  I  do  not 
chanro  the  gentleman  from  New  York  with 
intentional  misrepresentation;  I  will  not  at- 
tribute to  him  such  an  artifice  in  any  case,  much 
less  in  a  case  where  detection  is  so  easy,  and  so 
certain.  Yet  this  substantial  departure  from 
the  constitution,  in  resolutions  affecting  sub- 
•tantially  to  unite  it,  is  not  less  worthy  of  re- 
mark for  being  unintenticmal.  It  manifests  the 
oourse  (»f  reasoning  by  which  the  gentleman  has 
himself  been  misled,  and  his  judgment  betrayed 
into  the  opinions  those  resolutions  expressed. 
By  extending  the  judicial  power  to  all  cases  in 
law  and  e<iuity,  the  constitution  has  never  been 
nnderstcHxl  to  confer  on  that  department  any 

Solitical  power  whatever.  To  come  within  this 
escription,  a  question  must  assume  a  legal  form 
fbr  forensic  litigation  and  judicial  decision. 
There  must  be  parties  to  come  into  court,  who 
can  be  reached  by  its  process,  and  bound  by  its 
power ;  whose  rights  admit  of  ultimate  decision 
by  a  tribunal  to  which  they  are  bound  to  sub- 
mit. 

A  case  in  law  or  equity  proper  for  judicial 
decision  may  arise  under  a  treaty,  where  the 
rights  of  individuals  aci^uired  or  secured  by  a 
treaty  are  to  be  asserted  or  defended  in  court. 
As  under  the  fourth  or  sixth  article  of  the 
treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain,  or  under 
those  articles  of  our  late  treaties  with  France, 
Prussia  and  other  nations,  which  secure  to  the 
anbjects  of  those  nations  their  property  within 
the  United  States :  or,  as  would  he  an  article, 
vhich,  instead  of  stipulating  to  deliver  up  an 
offender,  should  stipulate  his  punishment^  pro- 
vided the  case  was  punishable  by  tlie  laws  and 
in  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  But  the 
Judicial  power  cannot  extend  to  political  com- 
pacts: as  tlie  establishment  of  the  boundary 
line  between  the  American  and  British  domin- 
ions: the  case  of  the  late  guarantee  in  our 
treaty  with  France,  or  the  case  of  the  delivery 
cf  a  murderer  under  the  twenty-seventh  article 
of  our  present  treaty  with  Britain. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  has  asked, 
triumphantly  asked,  what  power  exists  in  our 
courts  to  deliver  up  an  individual  to  a  foreign 
government  ?  Permit  me.  but  not  triumphantly, 
to  retort  the  question.  By  what  authority  can 
any  court  render  such  a  Judgment  ?  What 
power  does  a  court  possess  to  seize  any  indi- 
▼iduid  and  determine  that  he  shall  be  adjudged 
by  a  foreign  tribunal  ?  Surely  our  courts  pos- 
■eas  no  such  power,  yet  they  must  possess  it,  if 
this  article  of  the  treaty  is  to  be  executed  by 
the  courts. 

Oentlemen  have  cited  and  relied  on  that 
dauBe  in  the  constitution,  which  enables  Con- 


gress to  define  and  punish  piracies  and  felonies 
conmiitted  on  the  high  seas,  and  offeni^^s  against 
the  law  of  nations ;  togetlier  with  the  act  of 
Congress,  declaring  the  punishment  of  those 
offences;  as  transferring  the  whole  subject  to 
the  courts.  But  that  clause  can  never  be  con- 
strued to  make  to  the  goverhment  a  grant  of 
power,  which  the  people  making  it  do  not  them- 
selves possess.  It  has  already  been  shown  that 
tlie  people  of  tlie  United  States  have  no  juris- 
diction over  offences  committed  on  board  a 
foreign  ship  against  a  foreign  nation.  Of  con- 
sequence, in  framing  a  government  for  them- 
selves, they  cannot  have  passed  this  jurisdiction 
to  that  government.  The  law,  tlierefore,  can- 
not act  upon  the  case.  But  this  chinse  of  the 
constitution  cannot  be  considered,  and  need 
n«)t  1>e  considered,  as  afiectiug  acts  which  are 
piracy  under  the  law  of  nations.  As  the  judicial 
power  of  the  United  States  extends  to  all  cases 
of  admiralty  and  maritime  jnr  Indict  ion,  and  pi- 
racy under  the  law  of  natums  is  of  ailmiralty 
and  maritime  jurisdiction,  punishable  by  every 
nation,  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States 
of  course  extends  to  it.  On  this  principle  the 
courts  of  admiralty  under  the  confiHleration 
took  cognizance  of  piracy,  although  there  was 
no  express  power  in  Congress  to  define  and 
punish  the  offence. 

But  the  extension  of  the  judicial  power  of 
the  Unite<l  States  to  all  coses  of  admiralty  and 
maritime  jurisdiction,  must  necessarily  be  un- 
derstocMl  with  some  limitation.  All  cases  of 
admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction  which,  from 
their  nature,  are  triable  in  the  United  States, 
are  submitted  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  courts 
of  the  United  Statea 

There  are  cases  of  piracy  by  the  law  of  na- 
tions, and  cases  within  the  legislative  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  nation ;  the  people  of  America  pos- 
sess no  other  i>ower  over  the  subject,  and  can 
consequently  transfer  no  other  to  their  courts ; 
and  it  has  already  been  proved  that  a  murder 
committed  on  board  a  foreign  ship-of-war  is  not 
comprehended  within  this  description. 

The  consular  convention  with  France,  has 
also  been  relied  on,  as  proving  the  act  of  de- 
livering up  an  individual  to  a  foreign  power  to 
be  in  its  nature  judicial  and  not  executive. 

Tlie  ninth  article  of  that  convention  author- 
izes the  consuls  and  vice-consuls  of  either  nation 
to  cause  to  be  arrested  all  deserters  from  their 
vessels,  *'for  which  purpose  the  said  consols 
and  vice-consuls  shall  adaress  themselves  to  the 
courts,  judges,  and  officers,  competent." 

This  article  of  the  convention  does  not,  like 
the  27th  article  of  the  treaty  with  Britain,  stipu- 
late a  national  act,  to  be  performed  on  the  de- 
mand of  a  nation ;  it  only  authorizes  a  foreign 
minister  to  cause  an  act  to  be  done,  and  pre- 
scribes the  bourse  he  is  to  pursue.  The  contract 
itself  is,  that  the  act  shall  be  peiformed  by  the 
agency  of  the  foreign  consul,  tlirongh  the  me^ 
dium  of  the  courts ;  but  this  a^ords  no  evidenoe 
that  a  contract  of  a  veiy  different  nature  is  tc 
be  performed  in  the  same  manner. 
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It  is  said  that  the  thou  President  of  tlie  United 
States  declared  the  incompetency  of  the  courts, 
Judges,  and  officers,  to  execute  tliis  contract 
without  an  act  of  the  legislature.  But  tlie  then 
President  made  no  such  declaration* 

He  has  said  that  some  legislative  provision  is 
requisite  to  carry  the  stipulations  of  the  conven- 
tion into  full  effect  This,  however,  is  by  no 
means  declaring  the  incompetency  of  a  depart- 
ment to  perform  an  act  stipulated  by  treaty, 
until  the  legislative  authority  shall  direct  its 
performance. 

It  has  been  contended  that  the  conduct  of 
the  executive  on  former  occasions,  similar  to 
this  in  principle,  has  been  such  as  to  evince  an 
opinion,  even  in  that  department,  that  the  ca<)e 
in  question  is  proper  for  the  decision  of  the 
courts. 

The  fact  adduced  to  support  this  argument 
is  the  determination  of  the  late  President  on 
the  case  of  prizes  made  within  the  jurisiliction 
of  the  United  States,  or  by  privateers  fitted  out 
in  tlieir  ports. 

The  nation  was  bound  to  deliver  up  those 
prizes  in  like  manner,  as  the  nation  is  now 
Dound  to  deliver  up  an  individual  demanded 
under  the  27th  article  of  the  treaty  with  Britain. 
The  duty  was  the  same,  and  devolved  on  the 
same  department. 

In  quoting  the  decision  of  the  executive  on 
that  case,  the  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
token  occasion  to  bestow  a  high  encomium  on 
the  late  President ;  and  to  consider  his  conduct 
OS  furnishing  an  example  worthy  tlie  imitation 
of  his  successor. 

It  must  be  cause  of  much  delight  to  the  real 
friends  of  that  great  man ;  to  those  who  sup- 
ported his  administration  while  in  office  from  a 
conviction  of  its  wisdom  and  its  virtue,  to  hear 
the  unqualified  praise  which  is  now  bestowed 
on  it  by  those  who  had  been  supposed  to  pos- 
sess dbSerent  opinions.  If  the  measure  now 
under  consideration  shall  be  found,  on  examina- 
tion, to  be  the  same  in  principle  with  that 
which  lias  been  cited  by  its  opiM>ncnts  as  a  fit 
precedent  for  it,  then  may  the  friends  of  tlie 
gentleman  now  in  office  indulge  the  hope,  that 
when  he,  like  his  predecessor,  shall  be  no  more, 
his  conduct  too  may  be  quoted  ns  an  example 
for  the  government  of  his  successors. 

The  evidence  relied  on  to  prove  the  oi)inion 
of  the  then  executive  on  the  case,  consists  of 
two  letters  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  one 
of  the  29th  of  June,  1798,  to  Mr.  Genet,  and 
the  other  of  the  16th  of  August,  1793,  to  Mr. 
Morris. 

In  the  letter  to  Mr.  Genet,  the  secretary  says, 
that  the  dairoant  having  filed  his  libel  against 
the  ship  William,  in  the  court  of  admiralty, 
there  waa  no  power  which  could  take  the  ves- 
sel out  of  court  until  it  had  decided  against  its 
own  jurisdiction ;  that  having  so  decided,  the 
complaint  is  lodged  with  the  executive,  and  he 
asks  for  eridence  to  enaUa  that  department  to 
oonaider  and  decide  finally  on  the  subject 

It  will  be  diffionlt  to  find  in  thia  letter  an 


executive  opinion,  that  the  case  was  not  a  case 
for  executive  decision.  Tlie  contrary  is  dearly 
avowed.  It  is  true,  that  when  an  individau, 
claiming  the  property  as  his,  had  asserted  that 
claim  in  court,  the  executive  acknowledges  in 
itself  a  want  of  power  to  dismiss  or  decide  upon 
the  claim  thus  pending  in  court  But  this  ar- 
gues no  opinion  of  a  want  of  power  in  itself  to 
decide  upon  the  cose,  if^  instead  of  being  carried 
before  a  court  as  an  individual  claim,  it  is  brought 
before  the  executive  as  a  national  demand.  A 
private  suit  instituted  by  an  individual,  assert- 
ing his  claim  to  property,  can  only  be  controlled 
by  tliat  individual.  The  executive  can  give  no 
direction  concerning  it  But  a  public  prosecu- 
tion carried  on  in  the  name  of  the  United  States 
can,  without  impropriety,  be  dismissed  at  the 
will  of  the  government  The  opinion.  thereforCi 
given  in  this  letter,  is  unnuestionably  correct ; 
but  it  is  certainly  misunderstood,  when  it  is 
considered  as  being  an  opinion  tliat  the  question 
was  not  in  its  nature  a  question  for  execntiye 
decision. 

In  the  letter  to  Mr.  Morris,  the  secretary  as- 
serts the  principle,  that  vessels  taken  within 
our  jurisdiction  ought  to  be  restored,  but  says, 
it  is  yet  unsettled  whether  the  act  of  restora- 
tion is  to  be  performed  by  the  executive  or  ju- 
dicial department.  The  principle,  then^  accord- 
ing to  this  letter,  is  not  submitted  to  the  courts-^ 
whether  a  vessel  captured  within  a  given  dis- 
tance of  the  American  coast^  was  or  was  not 
captured  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  was  a  question  not  to  be  detennined  by 
the  courts,  but  by  the  executive.  The  doubt 
exi>ressed  is,  not  what  tribunal  shall  settle  the 
principle,  but  what  tribunal  shall  settle  the  fact 
In  this  respect,  a  doubt  might  exist  in  the  case 
of  prizes,  which  could  not  exist  in  the  case  of  a 
man.  Individuals  on  each  side  claimed  the 
property,  and  therefore  tlieir  rights  could  be 
brought  into  court,  and  there  contested  as  a 
case  in  law  or  equity.  The  demand  of  a  man 
maile  by  a  nation  stands  on  different  principles. 

Having  noticed  the  particular  letters  cited  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  permit  me  now 
to  ask  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  whole 
course  of  executive  conduct  on  this  interesting 
subject. 

It  is  first  mentioned  in  a  letter  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  Mr.  Genet,  of  the  25th  of 
June,  1798.  In  that  letter,  the  secretary  states 
a  consultation  between  himself  and  the  Secro-  • 
taries  of  the  Treasury  and  War  (the  President 
being  absent),  in  which  (so  well  were  they 
assured  of  the  President's  way  of  thinking  in 
those  coses),  it  was  determined  that  the  vessels 
should  be  detained  in  the  custody  of  the  consuls, 
in  the  ports,  until  the  government  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  able  to  inquire  into  and  decide 
on  the  fact. 

In  his  letter  of  the  12th  of  July,  1798,  the 
Secretary  writes,  the  President  has  determined 
to  refer  the  questions  concerning  prizes  '*to 
persons  learned  in  the  laws,**  and  ho  requests 
that  certain  vessels  enumerated  in  the  letter 
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■honld  not  depart  '*  antil  his  ultimate  determi- 
nation shall  be  made  known." 

In  hifl  letter  of  the  7th  of  Au^st,  1793,  the 
Moretarj  informs  Mr.  Genet  that  the  President 
considers  the  United  States  as  bound  **  to  effec- 
tnate  the  restoration  of,  or  to  make  com[>ensa- 
tion  for,  prizes  which  shall  have  been  made  of 
any  of  the  parties  at  war  with  France,  siibse- 
anent  to  the  6th  day  of  June  last,  by  privateers 
fitted  out  of  our  ixirts."  That  it  is  conBe<(uentIy 
expected  that  Mr.  Genet  will  cause  restitution 
of  such  prizes  to  be  made,  and  that  the  United 
States  '*will  cause  restitution"  to  be  made  ^*of 
•II  such  prizes  as  shall  be  hereafter  brought 
within  their  i)orts  by  any  of  the  said  priva- 
teers." 

In  his  letter  of  the  10th  of  November,  1703, 
the  secretary  informs  Mr.  Genet,  that  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  testimony  to  ascertain  the 
act  of  capture  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  the  (i^overnors  of  the  several 
States  were  requested,  on  receiving  any  such 
claim,  immediately  t^>  notify  thereof  tlie  attor- 
neys of  their  several  districts,  whose  duty  it 
would  be  to  give  notice  **  to  the  principal  agent 
of  both  parties,  and  also  to  the  consuls  of  the 
nations  interested ;  and  to  recommend  to  them 
to  apT)oint  by  mutual  consent  arbiters  to  decide 
whether  the  capture  was  mode  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States,  as  stated  in  my 
letter  of  the  8th  inst.,  according  to  whose  award 
the  governor  may  proceed  to  deliver  the  vessel 
to  the  one  or  the  other  party."  "  If  either  party 
refbso  to  name  arbiters,  then  the  attorney  is  to 
take  depositions  on  notice,  which  he  is  to  trans- 
mit for  the  information  and  decision  of  the 
President."  "This  prompt  prwedure  is  the 
more  to  bo  insisted  on,  as  it  will  enable  the 
President,  by  an  immediate  delivery  of  tlie  ves- 
sel and  cargo  to  the  party  having  title,  to  pre- 
vent the  injuries  consequent  on  long  delay." 

In  his  letter  of  the  22d  of  November,  1793, 
the  secretary  repeats,  in  substance,  his  letter 
of  the  12th  of  July  and  7th  of  August,  and 
eays  that  the  determinatitm  to  deliver  up  cer- 
tain vessels,  involved  tlie  brig  Jane  of  Dublin, 
the  brig  Lovely  T-ass,  and  the  brig  Prince  Wil- 
liam Henry.  He  concludes  with  saying:  "I 
have  it  in  cliarge  to  inquire  of  yon,  sir,  whe- 
ther these  three  brigs  have  been  given  up  ac- 
cording to  the  determination  of  the  President, 
and  if  they  have  not,  to  repeat  the  requisition 
that  they  may  be  given  up  to  their  former 
owners." 

Ultimately  it  was  settled  that  the  fact  should 
be  investigated  in  the  courts,  but  the  decision 
was  regulated  by  the  principles  established  by 
the  executive  department. 

The  decision  then  on  the  case  of  vessels  cap- 
ture<l  within  the  American  jurisdiction,  by 
privateers  fitted  ont  of  the  American  ])orts, 
which  the  gentleman  from  New  York  has  cited 
with  such  merited  approbation ;  which  he  has 
declared  to  stand  on  the  same  principles  with 
those  which  ought  to  have  governed  in  the 
ease  of  Thomas  Nash ;  and  which  deserves  the 


more  respect,  because  the  government  of  tlie 
United  States  was  then  so  circumstanced  as  to 
assure  us,  that  no  opinion  was  lightly  taken  up, 
and  no  resi»lution  formed  but  on  mature  consid- 
eration. This  decision,  quoted  as  a  prece<lent 
and  pronounced  to  be  right,  is  fountL  on  fair 
and  full  examination,  to  be  precisely  and  un- 
equivocally the  Slime  with  that  which  was  made 
in  the  cose  under  consideration.  It  is  a  full 
authority  to  show,  that,  in  the  opinion  always 
held  by  the  American  Government,  a  case  like 
that  of  Thomas  Nash  is  a  case  for  executive 
and  not  judicial  decision. 

This  clause  in  the  constitution  which  declares 
that '"'  the  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  coses  of 
im{)eachment,  shall  be  by  jury,"  has  also  been 
relied  on  as  operating  on  the  case,  and  trans- 
ferring the  decision  on  a  demand  for  the  de- 
livery of  an  individual  from  the  executive  to 
the  judicial  department. 

But  certainly  this  clause  in  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States  cannot  be  thought  obli- 
gatory on,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
world.  It  is  not  designed  to  secure  the  rights 
of  the  people  of  £uroi>e  and  Asia,  or  to  diriH't 
and  c<mtrol  proceedings  against  criniiiiaU 
throughout  the  universe.  It  can  then  be  de- 
signed only  to  guide  the  proceedings  of  our  own 
courts  and  to  i)rescribe  the  mode  of  punishing 
offences  committed  against  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  which  the  juris<liction 
of  the  nation  may  rightfully  extend. 

It  has  alreofly  been  shown  that  the  courts  of 
the  United  States  were  incapable  of  trying  the 
crime  for  which  Thomas  NiLsh  was  delivere«l  up 
to  justice.  The  question  to  be  determined  is, 
not  how  his  crime  shall  be  tried  and  puuishe<l, 
but  whether  lie  shall  be  delivered  up  to  a 
foreign  tribunal  which  is  alone  capable  of  try- 
ing and  punishing  him.  A  provision  for  the 
trial  of  crimes  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  is  clearly  not  a  provision  for  the  per- 
formance of  a  national  compact  for  the  surren- 
der to  a  foreign  government  of  an  offender 
against  that  government 

The  clause  of  the  constitution  declaring  that 
the  trial  of  all  crimes  shall  be  by  jury,  has 
never  even  been  construed  to  extend  to  the 
trial  of  crimes  committed  in  the  land  and  naval 
forces  of  the  United  States.  Hod  such  a  con- 
struction prevailed,  it  would  most  probably 
have  prostrated  the  constitution  itself,  with  the 
liberties  and  the  independence  of  the  nation,  be- 
fore the  first  disciplined  invader  who  should 
approach  our  shores.  Necessity  would  have 
imperiously  demanded  the  review,  and  amend- 
ment of  BO  unwise  a  provision.  If  then  tliis 
cUiuse  does  not  extend  to  offences  committed  in 
the  fieets  and  armies  of  the  United  States,  how 
can  it  be  construed  to  extend  to  offences  com- 
mitted in  the  fieets  and  armies  of  Britain  or  of 
France,  or  of  the  Ottoman  or  Russian  empires  ? 

The  same  argument  applies  to  the  observa- 
tions on  the  seventh  article  of  the  amendments 
to  the  constitution.  Tliat  article  relates  only 
to  trials  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  and 
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not  to  the  performance  of  a  contract  for  the 
delivery  of  a  murderer  nut  triable  in  tliose 
conrta. 

In  this  part  of  the  argoment,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  has  presented  a  dilemma,  of  a 
very  wonderful  structure  indeeil.  Ue  says, 
that  the  otfence  of  Thomas  Nash  was  either  a 
crime  or  not  a  crime.  If  it  was  a  crime,  tlie 
constitutional  mode  of  punishment  ought  to 
have  been  observed ;  if  it  was  not  a  crime,  he 
ought  not  to  have  been  delivered  up  to  a  foreign 
government,  where  his  punishment  was  in- 
evitable. 

It  has  escaped  the  observation  of  that  gentle- 
man, that  if  the  murder  committed  by  Thomas 
Nash  was  a  crime,  yet  it  was  not  a  crime  pro- 
vided for  by  the  constitution,  or  triable  in  the 
courts  of  the  United  States ;  and  that  if  it  was 
not  a  crime,  yet  it  is  the  precise  case  in  which 
his  surrender  was  stipulated  by  treaty.  Of 
this  extraordinary  dilemma  then,  the  gentleninn 
from  New  York  is  himself  perfectly  at  liberty 
to  retain  either  form. 

Ho  has  chosen  to  cx>nsider  it  as  a  crime,  and 
says  it  has  been  made  a  crime  by  treaty,  and  is 
punished  by  sending  the  offender  out  of  the 
country. 

The  gentleman  is  incorrect  in  every  part  of 
his  statement  Murder  on  board  a  British  fri- 
gate is  not  a  crime  created  by  treaty.  It  would 
have  been  a  crime  of  precisely  the  same  mag- 
nitude, had  the  treaty  never  been  formed.  It 
is  not  punished  by  sending  the  offender  out  of 
the  United  States.  The  ezi>erience  of  this  un- 
fortunate criminal,  who  was  hung  and  gibbeted, 
evinced  to  him  that  the  punishment  of  his 
crime  was  of  a  much  more  serious  nature  than 
mere  banishment  from  the  United  States. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia,  have  both  contended 
that  this  was  a  case  proper  for  the  decision  of 
the  courts,  because  points  of  law  occurred,  and 

Soints  of  law  must  have  been  decided  in  its 
etermination. 

The  points  of  law  which  must  have  been 
decided,  are  stated  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  to  be,  first,  a  question  whether 
the  onence  was  conmiitted  within  the  British 
Jurisdiction ;  and  secondly,  whether  the  crime 
charged  was  comprehended  within  the  treaty. 
It  is  true,  sir,  these  points  of  law  must  have 
occurred,  and  must  have  been  decided :  but  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  they  could  only  have 
been  decided  in  court  A  variety  of  legal 
questions  must  present  themselves  in  the  per- 
K>rmanoe  of  every  part  of  executive  duty,  but 
these  questions  are  not  therefore  to  be  decided 
in  court  Whether  a  patent  for  land  shall 
issue  or  not  is  always  a  question  of  law,  but 
not  a  question  which  must  necessarily  be  car- 
ried into  court  Hie  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania seems  to  have  permitted  himself  to  have 
been  misled  by  the  misrepresentation  of  the 
constitution  miide  in  the  resolutions  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York ;  and,  in  consequence 
of  being  so  mialed,  his  obMrvations  have  the 


appearance  of  endeavormg  to  fit  the  constitu- 
tion to  his  arguments,  instead  of  adapting  his 
arguments  to  the  constitution. 

When  the  gentleman  has  proved  that  these 
are  questions  of  law,  and  that  they  must  have 
been  decided  by  tlie  President,  he  has  not  ad- 
vanced a  single  step  towards  proving  that  they 
were  improper  for  executive  decision.  The 
question  whether  vessels  captured  within  three 
^lilcs  of  the  American  coast,  or  by  privateers 
fitted  out  in  the  American  ports,  were  legally 
captured  or  not,  and  whether  the  American 
government  was  bound  to  restore  them,  if  in 
its  power,  were  questions  of  law,  but  they  were 
questions  of  political  law,  proper  to  be  decided, 
and  they  were  decided  by  the  executive,  and  not 
by  the  courts. 

The  eastufaderis  of  the  guaranty  was  a  ques- 
tion of  law,  but  no  man  could  have  hazarded 
the  opinion  that  such  a  question  must  be  carried 
into  court,  and  can  only  be  there  decided.  So 
the  casus  foederis,  under  the  twenty-seventh 
article  of  the  treaty  with  Britain,  is  a  question 
of  law,  but  of  political  law.  The  question  to 
bo  decided  is,  whether  the  particular  case  pro- 
posed be  one  in  which  the  nation  has  bound 
itself  to  act,  and  this  is  a  question  depending 
on  principles  never  submitted  to  courts. 

If  a  murder  should  be  committed  within  the 
United  States,  and  the  murderer  should  seek 
an  asylum  in  Britain,  the  question  whether  the 
casus  foederis  of  the  twenty-seventh  article  had 
occurred,  so  that  his  delivery  ought  to  be  de- 
manded, would  be  a  question  of  law,  but  no 
man  would  say  it  was  a  question  which  ought 
to  be  decided  in  the  courts. 

When,  therefore,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania has  established,  that  in  delivering  up 
Thomas  Nash,  points  of  law  were  decidcdr^^j' 
the  President,  he  has  established  a  position 
which  in  no  degree  whatever  aids  his  argu- 
ment 

The  case  is  in  its  nature  a  national  demand 
made  upon  the  nation.  The  parties  are  the 
two  nations.  Tlicy  cannot  come  into  court  to 
litigate  their  claims,  nor  can  a  court  decide  on 
them.  Of  consequence,  the  demand  is  not  a 
case  for  judicial  cognizance. 

The  President  is  the  sole  organ  of  the  nation 
in  its  external  relations,  and  its  sole  represent- 
ative with  foreign  nations.  Of  consequence, 
the  demand  of  a  foreign  nation  can  only  be 
made  on  him. 

He  possesses  the  whole  executive  power. 
He  holds  and  directs  the  force  of  the  nation. 
Of  consequence,  any  act  to  be  performed  by  the 
force  of  the  nation  is  to  be  performed  through 
him. 

He  is  charged  to  execute  the  laws.  A  treaty 
is  declared  to  be  a  law.  He  must  then  execute 
a  treaty,  where  he,  and  he  alone,  possesses  the 
means  of  executing  it 

The  treaty,  which  is  a  law,  enjoins  the  per- 
formance of  a  particular  object  The  person 
who  is  to  perform  this  object  is  marked  out  by 
the  oonstitation,  since  the  person  is  named  who 
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ecmdoctJi  tli«  frtTeigai  intereoarM,  and  is  to  take  ' 
care  tliAt  the  Uwh  be  fiuthfullj  executed.    Tlie 
mennf  bv  which  it  in  to  be  jMsrftfTmtti,  the  force 
of  th<;  riatioD.  are  ia  the  hand^  of  thi<»  jitr^m. 
Ou;:lit  not  ilii«»  i*erv>n  to  iierf-.'nn  tlje  obje^^ 
although  the  particular  mode    cff  Ui»irj;r   the  . 
meaiin  haf>  not  be«:n  preMribed  ?    Con(?re<>».  un- 
auff-tionabli'.   may  preMrribe    the  m'jde.    arid 
Conirrerff  mar  devolve  on  others  the  wh'tle  ex- 
ecution of  the  contract ;  but,  till  this  be  done. 
H  M;em<i  the  duty  of  the  exe«'Utive  department  - 
to  execute  the  contract  by  any  means  it  po»-  j 
fe^iwe^. 

The  frentleman  from  Penn«iylvania  contends 
that,  althoujrh  this  should  l«  pn^jierly  an  ex- 
executive  duty,  yet  it  cannot  be  performed 
until  (.'on;nx*«4«  Hhall  direct  the  mride  of  per- 
foniiance.  He  sayiif  tliat,  althoufrh  the  juris- 
dicticm  of  the  courtH  is  extended  by  the  con- 
stitution to  all  caMrs  of  admiralty  and  maritime 
JariMiiction.  yet  if  the  cfiurtA  hil  lieen  created 
without  any  express  as*iifrnment  of  Jurbsdiction, 
they  could  not  have  taken  cfi^^izance  of  cases 
expre««^Iy  allotte<l  to  them  by  the  constitution. 
The  executive,  he  savH,  can,  no  more  tlian 
oourtH,  Hiipply  a  leginlative  omivii«in. 

iv  is  n<it  adniitte<l  that,  in  the  case  stateil, 
oourtH  could  not  have  taken  juriiMliction.  The 
contrary  is  Ixrlieved  t4)  be  the  correct  opinion. 
And  althou^rh  the  executive  cannot  mipply  a 
totiil  le^slutive  omimion,  yet  it  is  not  a<lmitted 
or  Ijelievcd  that  there  is  such  a  total  omission 
in  this  caw.*. 

The  treaty,  stipulatinf;^  that  a  murderer  shall 
be  delivered  up  to  jurtticx*,  Ls  as  oblifratory  an  an 
act  of  Con^n*e*'H  making;  the  name  declaration. 
If,  then,  there  was  an  act  of  Congress  in  the 
words  of  the  treaty,  declaring  that  a  |>ersf)n 
wh^i  had  conuiiitted  munler  within  the  juris- 
dtS^»n  of  i^ritain,  and  sr>ught  an  UMylnm  within 
tlie  territory  (»f  the  L'nite<l  Htates,  should  lie 
de]ivere<l  up  by  the  United  States,  on  the  de- 
mand <if  II is  J^ritannic  Migcsty,  and  such  evi- 
dence of  his  criminality,  as  would  have  justified 
his  Gommitnient  for  trial,  had  the  olfence  been 
hero  committed ;  could  the  President,  who  is 
bound  to  execute  tlie  laws,  have  justified  the 
refustil  to  deliver  up  the  criminal,  by  saying 
tliat  the  legislature  had  totally  omitted  to  pro- 
vide for  the  case  ? 

The  executive  is  not  only  the  constitutional 
department,  but  seems  to  be  the  proper  depart- 
ment to  which  the  power  in  question  may  most 
wisely  and  m(»st  safely  l)0  confided. 

The  department  which  is  intrusted  with  the 
whole  foreign  intercourse  of  the  nation,  with 
the  negotiation  of  all  its  treaties,  with  the  power 
of  demanding  a  recipn)cal  i>erformance  of  the 
article,  which  is  accountable  to  the  nation  for 
the  violation  of  its  engagements  with  foreign 
nations,  and  for  the  consequences  resulting 
from  such  violation,  seems  the  proper  depart- 
ment to  be  Intrusted  with  the  execution  of  a 
national  contract  like  tliat  under  consideration. 
If^  at  any  time,  policy  may  temper  the  strict 
execution  of  the  coutraot,  where  may  tliat  po- 


litical  discretion  be  placed  so  safely  as  in  the 
de;>artment  whose  duty  it  is  to  understand  pre- 
ci*<'l  V  ihe  «tate  of  the  political  intercoone  and 
r<^ni:ectiou  between  the  United  States  and  for- 
eign nation's^  to  understand  the  manner  in  which 
the  particular  Mipulation  is  explained  and  per- 
funnefl  by  foreign  nations,  ana  to  understand 
omplvtely  the  state  of  the  Union  i 

This  deiiartment,  too,  independent  of  judicial 
aid.  which  may,  perhaf»s,  in  some  instances  be 
ca]lc<l  in,  is  furni-^hed  with  a  great  law  oflScer, 
wh«fi«edutvit  is  to  underbt^ind  and  to  advise 
when  the  ca^us  fo-deris  occurs.  And  if  the 
I're>ident  should  cause  to  be  arretted  under 
the  treaty  an  .ndividual  who  was  so  circum- 
stanced as  not  to  be  properly  the  oblect  of  such 
an  arre»t,  he  may  iK.Thaps  bring  the  question 
of  the  legality  of  his  arrest  before  a  judge  by  a 
writ  of  liabeas  corpus. 

It  is  then  demoiuft rated,  that,  according  to 
the  practice  and  according  to  tlie  principles  of 
the  Ameri<*an  government,  the  question  whe- 
ther the  nution  h.'is  or  has  not  b(»und  it^lf  to 
deliver  up  any  individual,  charged  with  having 
committed  murder  or  forgery  within  the  juris- 
diction of  Britain,  is  a  quej«tic»n  the  ]M)wer  to 
decide  which  rests  alone  with  the  executive 
der»artment. 

It  remains  to  inquire  whether,  in  exercising 
this  power,  and  in  performing  the  duty  it  en- 
joins, the  President  has  committed  an  unau- 
thorized and  dangerous  interference  with  judi- 
cial decisions. 

Tliat  Thomas  ya*«h  was  committed  originally 
at  the  instnnce  of  the  British  Consul  at  Charles- 
ton, not  for  trial  in  the  American  Courts,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  being  delivered  up  to  justice 
in  conformity  with  the  treaty  between  the  two 
nations,  has  licen  already  so  ably  argued  by  the 
gentleman  from  Delaware,  that  nothing  further 
can  be  added  to  that  point.  I  will,  therefore, 
consider  the  case  as  if  Na^li,  instead  of  having 
l>een  committed  for  the  purposes  of  the  treaty, 
had  been  committed  for  trial.  Admitting  even 
this  to  have  been  the  fact,  the  conclusions 
which  have  been  drawn  from  it  were  by  no 
means  warranted. 

(lentlemen  have  considered  it  as  an  offence 
against  judicial  authority,  and  a  violation  of 
judicial  rights,  to  withdraw  from  their  sentence 
a  criminal  against  whom  a  ])rosecution  had 
been  commenced.  They  have  treated  the  sub- 
ject as  if  it  were  the  privilege  of  courts  to  c<m- 
demn  to  death  the  guilty  wretch  arraigiied  at 
their  bar,  and  that  to  intercept  the  judgment 
was  to  violate  the  privilege.  Nothing  can  be 
more  incorrect  than  this  view  of  the  case.  It 
is  not  the  privilege,  it  is  the  sad  duty  of  courts 
to  administer  criminal  judgment  It  is  a  duty 
to  be  perfonned  at  tlie  demand  of  the  nation, 
and  with  w^hich  the  nation  has  a  right  to  dis- 
pense. If  judgment  of  death  is  to  be  pro- 
nounced, it  must  be  at  the  prosecution  of  tlie 
nation,  and  tlie  nation  may  at  will  stop  that 
prosecution.  In  this  respect,  the  President  ex- 
presses oonstitationally  tlie  will  of  the  nation ; 
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and  mAj  rightfiillj,  fts  was  done  in  the  case 
at  TrentOD,  enter  a  nolle  prosequi,  or  direct 
that  the  criminal  l>e  prosecuted  no  further. 
This  id  no  interference  with  judicial  decisions, 
nor  any  invasion  of  the  nrovinco  of  a  court. 
It  is  the  exercise  of  an  inauhitahle  and  a  con- 
Btitntional  power.  Had  the  President  directed 
the  Judge  at  Charleston  to  decide  for  or  against 
his  own  Jurisdiction,  to  condemn  or  acquit  the 
prisoner,  this  would  have  heen  a  dangerous  in- 
terference with  Judicial  decisions,  and  ought  to 
have  been  resisted.  But  no  such  direction  has 
been  given,  nor  anj  such  decision  been  required. 
If  the  President  determined  that  Thonioj*  Nash 
ought  to  have  been  delivered  up  to  the  British 
government  fur  a  murder  committed  on  board 
a  British  frigate,  provided  evidence  of  the  fact 
was  adduced,  it  was  a  question  which  duty 
obliged  him  to  determine,  and  which  he  deter- 
mine<l  rightly.  If,  in  consequence  of  this  de- 
termination, he  arrested  the  proceedings  of  a 
court  on  a  national  prosecution,  he  had  a  right 
to  arrest  and  to  stop  them,  and  the  exercise  of 
this  right  was  a  necessary  conse<juence  of  the 
determination  of  the  principal  question.  In 
confonning  to  this  decision,  the  court  has  left 
cpen  the  question  of  its  jurisdiction.  Should 
another  prosecution  of  the  same  sort  be  com- 
menced, which  should  not  be  suspended  but 
ccmtinued  t)y  the  Executive,  the  case  of  Thomas 
Nash  would  not  bind  as  a  precedent  against 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court.  If  it  should  even 
pnive  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  executive,  a 
mur<ler  committed  on  board  a  foreign  fleet  was 
not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  it 
would  pri>ve  nothing  more;  and  though  this 
opinion  might  rightfully  induce  the  executive 
to  exercise  its  power  over  tlie  prosecution,  yet 
if  the  prosecution  was  continued,  it  would  liave 
no  influence  with  the  court  in  deciding  on  its 
jurisdiction. 

Taking  the  fact,  then,  even  to  be  as  the  gen- 
tleman in  support  of  the  resolutions  has  stated 
it,  the  fact  cannot  avail  them. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  too,  that  in  the  case 
atated  to  the  President,  the  judge  himself  ap- 
pears to  have  cx>n8idered  it  as  i)roi>er  for  execu- 
tive decision,  and  to  have  wished  that  decision. 
The  President  and  judge  seem  to  have  enter- 
tained, on  this  subject,  the  same  opinion,  and 
in  consequence  of  the  opinion  of  the  judge,  the 
application  was  made  to  the  President. 

It  has  then  been  demonstrated : 

1st.  That  the  case  oi  Thomas  Nash,  as  stated 
to  the  President,  was  completely  within  the 
twenty -seventh  article  of  the  treaty  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  Great  Britain. 

2d.  That  thLs  question  was  proper  for  execu- 
tive, and  not  for  judicial  decision,  and 

8d.  That  in  deciding  it,  the  President  is  not 
chargeable  with  an  interference  witli  judicial 
decisions. 

Ait«r  treapasrinff  lo  long  on  the  patience  of 
the  Hon."e,  in  argnTog  what  has  appeared  to  me 
to  be  the  material  points  growing  out  of  the 
resolationa,  I  regret  the  neoeasity  of  detaining 


yon  still  longer  for  the  purpose  of  noticing  an 
observation  which  appears  not  to  be  considered 
by  the  gentleman  who  made  it  as  belonging  to 
the  argument. 

The  subject  introduced  by  this  observation, 
however,  is  so  calculated  to  interest  the  publio 
feelings,  that  I  must  bo  excused  for  stating  my 
opinion  on  it 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  said, 
that  an  impressed  American  seaman,  who 
should  commit  homicide  for  the  purpose  of 
liberating  himself  from  the  vessel  in  which  he 
was  coutincd,  ought  not  to  be  given  up  as  a 
murderer.  In  tliis,  I  concur  entirely  with  the 
gentleman.  I  believe  the  opinion  to  be  un- 
(juestionably  correct,  as  were  the  reasons  that 
gentleman  has  given  in  support  of  it  I  have 
never  heard  any  American  avow  a  contrary 
sentiment,  nor  do  I  believe  a  contrary  senti* 
ment  could  And  a  place  in  the  bosom  of  any 
American.  I  cannot  pretend,  and  do  not  pre- 
tend to  know  the  opinitm  of  the  executive  on 
the  subject,  because  I  have  never  heard  the 
opinions  of  that  department;  but  I  feel  the 
most  perfect  conviction,  founded  on  the  general 
conduct  of  the  government,  that  it  could  never 
surrender  an  impressed  American  to  the  nation, 
which,  in  making  the  impressment,  had  com- 
mitted a  national  injury. 

This  belief  is,  in  no  degree,  shaken  by  the  con- 
duct of  the  executive  in  this  particular  case. 

In  my  own  mind,  it  is  a  suflicient  defence  of 
the  President  from  an  imputation  of  tliis  kind, 
that  the  fact  of  Thomas  Nosh  being  an  impress- 
ed American,  was  obviously  not  contemplated 
by  him  in  the  decision  he  mode  on  the  princi- 
ples of  the  case.  Consequently,  if  a  new  cir- 
cumstance occurred,  which  would  essentially 
change  the  cose  decided  by  the  IVesident,  Abe 
judge  ought  not  to  have  acted  under  that  dvi.^ 
sion,  but  the  new  circumstance  ought  to  have 
been  stilted.  Satisfactory  as  this  defence  might 
appear,  I  shall  not  resort  to  it,  because  to  some 
it  might  seem  a  subterfuge.  I  defend  the  con- 
duct of  the  President  on  other  and  still  stronger 
ground. 

The  President  had  decided  that  a  murder 
committed  on  board  a  British  frigate  on  the 
high  seas,  was  within  the  jurisdiction  of  that 
nation,  and  consequently  within  the  twenty- 
seventh  article  of  its  treaty  with  the  United 
States.  He  therefore  directed  Thomas  Nosh  to 
be  delivered  to  the  British  ministers,  if  satis- 
factory evidence  of  the  murder  should  be  ad- 
duced. The  sufficiency  of  the  evidence  was 
submitted  entirely  to  the  judge. 

If  Thomas  Nash  had  committed  a  murder, 
the  decision  was  tlmt  he  should  be  surrendered 
to  the  British  minister ;  but  if  he  had  not  com- 
mitted a  murder,  he  was  not  to  be  surrendered. 

Had  Thomas  Nash  been  an  imjiressed  Ameri- 
can, the  homicide  onboard  the  Ilermione  would, 
most  certainly,  not  have  been  a  murder. 

The  act  of  impressing  an  American  is  an  act 
of  lawless  violence.  The  confinement  on  board 
a  vessel,  is  a  continuation  of  that  violence,  and 
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RUFUS  KING. 

Rttfub  Knro,  the  eldest  son  of  Richard  King,  an  opulent  and  worthy  merchimt  of  Scarhoro\ 
Hune,  was  bom  in  the  year  1755.  After  dno  preparation,  he  was  placed  in  the  Bjfield  Aoad- 
eniy,  at  Newbnry,  Massachnsetts,  where,  under  the  severe  discipline  of  the  "  classical  Samnel 
Moody,"  he  finished  his  elementary  studies:  and  in  1773,  entered  Harvard  College.  In  1777, 
he  received  his  first  degree ;  with  great  reputation  for  his  classical  attainments,  and  more  espe- 
cially, for  his  extraordinary  powers  of  oratory ;  an  accomplishment  in  which  he  was  particularly 
desirous  to  excel,  and  to  the  acquisition  of  which  he  applied  himself  with  the  highest  enthu- 
siasm. On  leaving  college  he  went  to  Newburyport,  and  commenced  the  study  of  law  in  the 
office  of  the  celebrated  Theophilus  Parsons,  with  whom  he  remained  until  his  admission  to  the 
bar  in  the  year  1780.  A  short  portion  of  this  period  6f  his  life,  however,  was  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  his  country,  as,  in  1778,  he  took  the  field  as  a  volunteer,  was  appointed  an  aid  to  Gen- 
eral Sullivan,  and  acompanied  that  officer  in  his  enterprise  with  Count  D'Estaing,  against  the 
British  at  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  King  appeared  at  the  bar  in  his  first  cause,  under  peculiar  circumstances.  Ilis  opponent 
was  his  great  instructor,  Parsons.  Fully  aware  of  the  gigantic  powers  with  which  he  was  to 
contend,  he  called  forth  his  best  efibrts,  and  evinced  such  talent,  both  as  a  lawyer  and  a  speaker, 
that  immediate  and  confident  predictions  were  made  of  his  future  eminence.  It  is  stated,  that 
"  the  effect  of  his  address  upon  the  court,  the  bar,  and  the  audience,  was  electrifying."  Soon 
after  this  successful  entrance  upon  professional  life,  he  was  elected  to  represent  the  town  of 
Newburyport  in  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  in  which  assembly  he  soon  rose  to  distinction. 
In  1784,  Congress  recommended  to  the  several  States  to  grant  to  the  general  government^  "  full 
authority  to  regulate  their  commerce,  both  external  and  internal,  and  to  impose  such  duties  as 
might  be  necessary  for  that  purpose."  A  debate  arose  in  the  legislature,  in  which  Mr.  King 
supported  the  grant,  and  finally  prevailed. 

During  the  same  year,  1784,  he  was  elected,  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote  of  the  legislature, 
a  delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress,  from  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts ;  and  on  the 
sixth  of  December,  Joined  that  body,  then  in  session  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey.  In  1786  and 
1786,  he  was  reelected  to  Congress,  and  took  an  active  and  important  part  in  its  transactions. 
On  the  sixteenth  of  March,  1785,  he  submitted  to  Congress  and  advocated  the  passage  of  the 
following  proposition :  *^  That  there  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  any 
of  the  Statesi,  described  in  the  resolve  of  Congress  of  the  twenty-third  of  April,  1784,  otherwise 
than  in  punishment  of  crimes,  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  personally  guilty ;  and  that 
this  regulation  shall  be  an  article  of  compact,  and  remain  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  con- 
fltitations  between  the  tMrteen  original  States,  and  each  of  the  States  described  in  the  said  re- 
solve of  the  twenty-third  of  April,  1784."  By  this  resolution,  slavery  was  prohibited  in  the 
territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio.* 

In  1787,  Mr.  King  was  a  member  of  the  Convention  held  in  Philadelphia,  for  the  purpose 

*  Jownili  of  the  Amariean  Congreai.    Edition  of  1828,  pp.  879, 481. 
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of  framing  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  on  the  reference  of  that  inntniinent  to  tlie  several 
States  for  their  consideration,  he  was  chosen  hy  his  old  constituents  of  Newburj-jKirt,  a  delegate 
to  the  Mossiichusetts  Convention.  In  both  of  those  assemblies,  he  bore  an  active  and  prominent 
part.  In  th^  latter,  he  and  Fisher  Ames  took  the  lead.  For  their  wise  and  patriotic  labors 
here,  they  are  entitled  to  the  deepest  gratitude  of  their  countrymen.  **Tho  history  of  the 
world,"  says  a  modern  writer,  "  records  no  case  of  more  interest,  than  that  which  pervaded  the 
United  States  in  1788.  Thirteen  independent  sovereignties,  seriously  alanned  for  their  preser- 
vation against  each  other,  more  alarmed  with  the  apprehension  that  they  might  give  up  the 
liberty  which  they  ha<l  gained  with  the  utmost  exertion  of  mind  and  IkkIv  from  foreign  tyranny, 
to  one  of  their  own  creation,  within  tlu-ir  own  limits,  called  into  the  deliberative  assemblies  of 
the  time  all  the  able  men  of  the  country.  Some  union  of  the  States  was  admitted  by  all  to  be 
indispensable ;  but  in  what  manner  it  was  to  be  eft'ected,  what  powers  should  be  given,  and 
what  powers  reserved, — ^how  these  should  be  modified,  checked,  and  balanced, — were  points 
on  which  honest  men  might  zealously  contend.  Here  was  a  case  in  which  a  whole  people, 
nnawed  by  any  foreign  power,  in  peace  with  all  the  world,  sorely  experienced  in  what  may  be 
the  exercise  of  civil  authority,  dependent  on  no  will  but  their  own,  convinced  of  the  necessity 
of  forming  some  government,  were  called  on  to  settle,  by  peaceful  agreement,  among  themselves, 
the  most  important  questions  which  can  be  presented  to  the  human  mind."  * 

An  intense  interest  was  manifested  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Miissachusetts  Convention,  and 
it  was  l>elieved  that,  if  that  body  rejected  the  constitution,  its  adoption  by  a  requisite  number 
of  the  other  States  would  not  be  made.  There  was  a  great  difference  of  opinion  among  the 
members;  each  one  had  his  own  objections,  and  "there  is  no  doubt,"  says  Sullivan,  "if  the 
question  had  been  taken  without  discussion,  there  would  have  been  a  large  majority  against  the 
adoption."  At  this  crisis,  Mr.  King  and  Mr,  Ames,  advocated  the  ratification.  "  Every  day 
they  made  converts,  and  beciime  more  popular,  until  at  last  the  question  was  carried  against 
the  declared  detennination  of  those  who  entered  the  convention  for  the  express  purpose  of  de- 
feating it."  The  next  year,  1788,  Mr.  King  removed  to  the  city  of  Now  York,  where  he  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  State  I-,egislature,  and  during  the  summer  of  the  same  year,  was  elected 
one  of  the  first  senators  to  Congress  under  the  Federal  Constitution. 

In  1794,  during  the  excitement  consequent  on  the  promulgation  of  the  British  treaty,  Hr, 
King  appearing,  with  his  friend  Alexander  Hamilton,  at  a  public  meeting  in  New  York,  at- 
tempted to  explain  and  defend  it^  but  the  people  refused  to  listen,  and  a  short  time  after  the 
sentiments  which  were  to  have  been  oflfered,  were  conveyed  to  the  people  through  the  press, 
in  a  series  of  essays  under  the  signature  of  Carnillys ;  the  first  ten  numbers  of  which  were 
written  by  Ilamilton,  and  the  rest,  which  treated  of  navigation,  trade,  and  maritime  law,  by 
Mr.  King. 

About  this  time  a  warm  and  protracted  controversy  arose  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  Stateia, 
relative  to  the  eligibility  of  Albert  Gallatin,t  who  had  been  elected  a  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania.  A  petition  was  presented  against  his  taking  his  seat,  in  which  it  was  set 
forth  that  he  was  not  legally  qualified  by  having  been  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  a  sufficient 
number  of  years.  Owing  to  the  various  modes  of  naturalization  adopted  by  different  States, 
the  question  was  involved  in  some  obscurity :  at  the  same  time  it  was  one  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance. Among  the  debaters  on  the  subject  were  the  ablest  men  of  both  parties.  The  opponents 
of  the  petition,  who  maintained  the  right  of  the  returned  member  to  his  seat,  were  Mr.  Monroe, 
Mr.  Burr,  and  John  Taylor,  of  Virginia;  opposed  to  these,  were  Ellsworth,  Strong,  King,  and 
their  political  friends;  and  to  Mr.  King,  it  was  assigned  to  answer  Mr.  Burr,  if  he  should  take 
part  in  the  debate.  Mr.  Burr  opened  the  case  in  ^^  a  discourse  of  considerable  ingenuity."  When 
he  had  finished,  Mr.  King  immediately  replied,  in  a  speech  which  is  said  to  have  been  one  of 
the  most  gigantic  displays  of  eloquence  of  modern  times.  One  of  his  auditors  says,  *^  he  worked 
himself  up  into  such  a  fervor,  that  he  leapt  from  the  floor,  and  that,  ertravagant  as  this  action 

*  FuniUftr  Letters  upon  Pablte  ChAneters,  bj  WlllUm  SalliTui,  (Mga  61. 
t  See  the  sketeh  of  Albert  OalUtiii,  in  the  tubeequent  pages  of  this  work. 
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may  appear,  it  was  no  more-  then,  than  '  the  action  suited  to  the  word/  *^*    The  debate  resulted 
in  the  exclosion  of  Mr.  GaUatin. 

Early  in  the  year  1796,  he  was  appointed  by  President  Washington,  minister  to  the  Conrt 
of  Great  Britain,  in  which  service  he  remained  seven  years.  While  abroad  his  relations  with 
the  literary  and  public  men  of  the  day,  were  intimate  and  distinguished.  By  the  **mild  dignity 
of  his  manners,  and  his  capacity  for  public  business,  he  acquired  and  maintained  a  powerful 
personal  influence,  which  he  exerted  to  advance  the  interests  of  his  country.*^  He  returned  to 
New  York  in  1803,  and  five  years  after  removed  to  his  estate  on  Long  Island,  where  he  resided 
nntil  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  1812,  when  he  again  entered  the  scenes  of  political  life. 
In  1818  he  was  chosen  by  the  legislature  of  New  York,  a  Senator  of  the  United  States.  The 
nation  was  at  that  time  involved  in  a  war  with  England.  **At  this  momentous  crisis,"  says  one 
of  his  ootemporaries,  "  when  many  of  the  stoutest  hearts  were  appalled,  and  the  weak  despaired 
of  the  Republic,  Mr.  King  was  neither  idle  nor  dismayed.  His  love  of  country  dispelled  hit 
attachments  to  party.  No  habit  of  opposition  could  induce  him  to  forget  that  the  United 
States  was  his  country,  and  that  the  rights  and  honor  of  that  country  he  ought  to  support  and 
maintain.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  conduct  of  the  British,  exhibited  in  their  destruction 
of  Washington,  tended  to  unite  all  parties  in  America.  The  speech  of  Mr.  King,  in  the  Senate, 
on  this  occasion,  while  it  may  compare  with  any  of  his  former  efforts,  in  eloqiience,  has  the 
rare  and  enviable  distinction  of  being  approved  and  applauded  for  its  sentiments  also,  by  the 
entire  nation.^ 

During  his  attendance  at  Congress,  in  1816,  he  was  nominated  for  the  office  of  Governor  of 
New  York.  With  reluctance,  and  after  much  solicitation,  he  acquiesced  in  the  nomination. 
The  result,  however,  was  unfavorable  to  the  expectations  of  his  friends.  In  1820  he  was  agahi 
returned  to  the  Senate,  where  he  continued  until  the  expiration  of  the  term,  in  March,  1826. 
The  most  important  measures  originated  by  him  during  his  senatorial  term  are,  the  law  requir- 
ing cash  payments  upon  sales  of  the  public  lands,  and  the  act  of  1818,  which  is  the  foundation 
of  the  navigation  system  of  the  United  States. 

On  his  retirement  from  Congress,  he  intended  to  close  his  political  career;  but,  with  the 
hope  of  contributing  to  the  a^ustment  of  several  disputed  questions  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  he  accepted  the  mission  to  the  British  Court,  tendered  him  by  President 
Adams.  His  appointment  proved  satisfactory  to  the  ministers  of  the  British  Court.  On  his 
arrival  in  England  he  was  treated  with  distinguished  and  respectful  consideration ;  but  hit 
health  waa  so  impaired,  by  a  disease  often  the  consequence  of  a  voyage,  that  he  never  entered 
upon  the  active  duties  of  his  office.  After  remaining  abroad  a  year,  in  the  hope  of  re-establish- 
ing his  health,  without  any  improvement,  he  returned  to  his  native  land,  where,  cheered  by  the 
attentions  of  an  affectionate  family,  and  with  resignation,  he  died  on  the  29th  of  April,  182T.t 
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Tms  speech  on  the  ''American  Navigation 
Act,'*  X  was  delivered  by  Mr.  King,  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  on  the  third  day  of 
April,  1818 : 

Agriculture,  Mannfiustores,  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce are  the  tme  souroe  of  the  wealth  and 

•  DtlaplalM*!  BcpMttttiy:   Arttda  BqAu  King. 

t  Mnylaad  QsMtto,  18U|«id  th«  Amerietn  Anniul  Regis- 
ter. Ciirtto*»Hlitoiyofft«OoMtttattonofth<  UnltodStetM. 

tTlMfint  MctioB  of  tUi  Aot  provided,  "thet  fkmn  end 
liter  tlM  SOth  of  Beptaoibtr,  ISU^  th«  ports  of  the  Uaited 


power  of  nations.  Agriculture  is  the  chief  and 
well  rewarded  occupation  of  our  people,  and 
yields,  in  addition  to  what  wo  want  for  our  own 
use,  a  great  surplus  for  exportation.  Manufac- 
tures are  making  a  sure  and  steady  process ; 
and,  with  the  abundance  of  food  and  of  raw 
materials,  which  the  country  affords,  will,  at  no 
distant   day,  be    sufficient^  in    the    principal 

States  should  be  and  should  remain  dosed  against  trtrf 
ressel  owned,  whoUj  or  in  part,  by  a  subject  or  sul^eets  of 
His  Brltannlo  IfiOes^,  eomlog  or  arriring  from  anj  port  or 
plaoe  In  a  eolon j  or  territorj  of  His  Britannic  Majesty,  that 
wu  or  shoold  be  bj  the  ordfaiaiy  laws  of  narlgation  and 
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branches^  for  out  own  consnmptioD,  and  furnish 
a  valuable  addition  to  our  exports.  But,  with- 
out shipping  and  seanicn,  the  surpluses  of 
agriculture  and  of  manufactures  would  depre- 
ciate on  our  hands :  the  cotton,  tobacco,  bread 
stuffs,  provisions  and  manufactures  would  turn 
out  to  oe  of  little  worth,  unless  we  have  8hii»s 
and  mariners  to  carnr  them  abroad,  and  to  dis- 
tribute them  in  the  K>reign  markets. 

Nations  have  adopted  different  theories,  as 
respects  the  assistance  to  be  derived  from  navi- 
gation ;  some  have  been  content  with  a  jiassive 
foreign  commerce — owning  no  ships  themselves, 
but  depending  on  foreigners  and  foreign  vessels 
to  bring  them  their  sujiplies,  and  to  purchase  of 
them  their  surpluses ;  while  others,  and  almost 
everj  modem  nation  that  borders  upon  the 
ocean,  have  preferred  an  active  foreign  trade, 
carried  on,  as  far  as  consistent  with  tlie  recip- 
rocal rights  of  others,  by  national  shii)s  and 
seamen. 

A  dependence  upon  foreign  navigation  sub- 

Jects  those  who  are  so  dependent,  to  the  known 
disadvantages  from  foreign  wars,  and  to  the 
expense  and  risk  of  the  navigation  of  belligerent 
nations — ^the  policy  of  employing  a  nation al 
shipping  is,  therefore,  almost  universally  up- 
proved  and  adopted :  it  affords  not  only  a  more 
certain  means  of  prosecuting  foreign  commerce, 
but  the  freight,  as  well  as  the  profits  of  trade, 
are  added  to  the  stock  of  the  nation.  Tlie  value 
and  importance  of  national  shipping  and  seamen, 
have  created  among  the  great  maritime  powers, 
and  particularly  in  England,  a  strong  desire  to 
acquire,  by  restrictions  and  exclusions,  a  dis- 
proportionate share  of  the  general  commerce  of 
the  world.  As  all  nations  have  equal  rights, 
and  each  may  claim  equal  advantages  in  its 
intercourse  with  others,  the  true  theory  of  inter- 
national commerce  is  one  of  etpmlity,  and  of 
reciprocal  benefits:  this  theory  gives  to  enter- 
prise, to  skill  and  to  capital,  their  just  and  nat- 
ural advantages ;  any  otlier  scheme  is  artificial ; 
and  so  far  as  it  aims  at  advantages  over  those 
who  adhere  to  the  open  system,  it  aims  at 
profit  at  the  expense  of  natund  justice. 

The  colonial  system  being  founded  in  this 
vicious  theory,  has,  therefore,  proved  to  be  the 
fruitful  source  of  dissatisfaction,  insecurity  and 

trade,  closed  against  vessels  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States ;  and  every  snch  Tetsel,  so  excladod  ftt>m  the  ports  of 
the  United  States,  that  should  enter,  or  attempt  to  enter  the 
same,  in  violation  of  the  act,  should,  with  her  tackle,  apparel, 
and  fbmiture,  together  with  the  cargo  on  board  such  vessel, 
bo  forfeited  to  the  United  Sutea." 

The  second  section  provided,  substantially,  **that  any 
British  vessel  entering  any  port  of  the  United  States,  should 
on  her  departure,  if  laden  with  the  productions  of  the  United 
States,  give  bond  not  to  land  her  cargo  at  any  of  the  British 
ports  prohibited  in  the  first  section,  and  to  forfeit  vessel, 
tackle,  Ac,  if  she  should  attempt  to  sail  without  so  giving 
bond." 

The  third  Mctlon  enacted  the  manner  of  recovering  the 
penalties,  accounting  fi>r  them,  h^j—BUlory  qf  Ccmgreu, 
1817-1818,  ToLl,p^^  811 


war.  According  to  this  system  the  colonies 
were  depressed  below  the  rank  of  tlieir  fellow 
subjects,  and  the  fruits  of  their  industry  and 
their  intercourse  with  foreign  countries,  placed 
under  different  regulations  from  tliose  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  mother  country.  It  was  the 
denial  to  Americans  of  the  rights  eiyoyed  by 
Englishmen,  that  produced  the  American  revo- 
lution— and  the  same  cause,  greatly  aggravated, 
is  producing  tlie  same  effect  in  South  America. 
Among  the  navigators  and  discoverers  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  the  Dutch 
became  highly  distinguished,  and,  by  enterprise, 
economy  and  perseverance,  made  themselves 
the  carriers  of  other  nations,  and  their  country 
the  entrepot  of  Europe — and  it  was  not  until  the 
middle  of  the  last  mentioned  century,  that 
England  passed  her  Navigation  Act,  which  had 
for  its  object,  to  curtail  the  navigation  of  the 
Dutch  and  to  extend  her  own. 

Acconling  t«>  this  act,  the  whole  trade  and 
intercourse  iK'tween  England,  Asia,  Africa  and 
America,  were  confined  to  the  shipping  and 
mariners  of  England ;  and  the  intercourse  be- 
tween Enirluud  and  the  rest  of  Europe  was 
]>1aced  under  regulations  which,  in  a  great 
measure,  confined  the  same  to  English  ships 
and  English  seamen.  This  act  was  strenuously 
opposed  by  the  Dutch,  and  proved  the  occasion 
of  the  obstinate  nuvul  wars  that  afterwards  fol- 
h^wed.  England  was  victtirious;  persisted  in 
her  Navigation  Act,  and,  in  the  end,  broke 
down  the  monopoly  in  trade  which  the  Dutch 
had  until  then  i>ossessed. 

That  iu  vhidication  of  her  equal  right  to  nav- 
igate the  ocean,  England  should  have  resisted 
the  monopoly  of  the  Dutch,  and  freely  expend- 
ed her  bl<KMl  and  treasure  to  obtain  her  just 
share  of  the  general  commerce,  deserved  the 
approbation  of  all  hnpartial  men.  But,  having 
acconiidished  this  object,  that  she  should  her- 
self aim  at^  and  in  the  end  establish,  the  same 
exclusive  system,  and  on  a  more  extended  scale, 
is  neither  consistent  with  her  own  laudable 
principles,  nor  compatible  with  the  rights  of 
others ;  who,  relatively  to  her  mono]:>oly  now, 
are  in  the  like  situation  towards  England,  as 
England  was  towards  the  Dutch,  when  she  as- 
sert^ and  made  good  her  rights  against  them. 

By  the  English  Act  of  Navigation,  the  trade 
of  her  colonies  is  restrained  to  the  dominions 
of  the  mother  country ;  and  none  but  English 
ships,  "  whereof  the  master  and  three-fourths 
of  her  mariners  are  English,"  are  allowed  to 
engage  in  it. 

So  long  as  colonies  are  within  such  limits  as 
leaves  to  other  nations  a  convenient  resort  to 
foreign  markets  for  the  exchange  of  the  goods' 
which  they  have  to  eell,  for  those  they  want  to  ■ 
buy,  so  long  this  system  is  tolerable ;  but  if  the 
power  of  a  state  enables  it  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  its  colonies  and  dependent  territories,  so 
that  it  becomes  the  mistress  of  the  great  mili- 
tary and  commercial  stations  throughout  the 
globe,  this  extension  of  dominion,  and  the  con- 
sequent monopoly  of  commerce,  seem  to  be  in- 
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compatible  with,  and  necessarily  to  abridge  the 
eqnal  rights  of  other  states. 

In  the  late  debates  of  the  English  Parliament, 
the  minister  in  the  Honse  of  Lords  stated, 
''  that  instead  of  seventeen  thousand  men,  em- 
ployed abroad  in  1791,  forty-one  thousand  were 
then  (1816)  required,  exclusive  of  those  that 
were  serving  in  France  and  in  India.  That 
England  now  has  forty -three  principal  colonies, 
in  all  of  which  troops  are  necessary  ;  that  six- 
teen of  these  principal  colonies  were  acquired 
since  1791,  and  six  of  them  had  grown  into 
that  rank  from  mere  colonial  dependencies." 
And  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  minister, 
alluding  to  tlie  acquisitions  made  during  the 
late  war  with  France,  said,  ''  that  Englar?  had 
acquired  what,  in  former  days,  would  have 
been  thought  a  romance — she  had  acauired  the 
keys  of  every  great  military  station. " 

Thus  the  commercial  aggrandizement  of  Eng- 
land has  become  such,  as  that  the  men  who 
protested  against  monopoly,  and  devised  the 
Navigation  Act  to  break  it  down,  could  never 
have  anticip^ed.  And  it  may,  ere  long,  con- 
cern other  nations  to  inijuire  whether  laws  and 
principles,  applicable  to  the  narrow  limits  of 
English  dominion  and  commerce,  at  the  date 
uf  the  Navigation  Act,  when  colonies  and  com- 
merce, and  even  navigation  itself,  were  com- 
paratively in  their  infancy ;  laws  and  principles 
aimed  against  monopoly,  and  ailupted  to  secure 
to  England  her  just  share  in  the  general  com- 
merce and  navigation,  ought  to  be  used  by  Eng- 
land to  perpetuate  in  her  own  hands  a  system 
equally  as  exclusive,  and  far  more  comprehen- 
sive, than  that  which  she  was  the  chief  agent 
to  abolish. 

Our  commercial  system  is  an  open  one — our 
ports  and  commerce  are  free  to  all.  We  neither 
I>ossesa,  nor  desire  to  possess,  colonies ;  nor  do 
we  object  that  others  should  ]>(>sses8  them,  sub- 
ject to  the  ordinary  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  colonial  system,  unleas  thereby  the  general 
commerce  of  the  world  be  so  abridged,  that  we 
are  restrained  in  our  intercourse  with  foreign 
countries  wanting  our  supplies,  and  furnishing 
in  return,  those  which  we  stand  in  need  of. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  the  colonial  system, 
but  to  a  new  principle,  which,  in  modern 
timesi,  has  been  incorporated  with  those  of  tlie 
Navigation  Act,  that  we  now  object.  Accord- 
ing to  this  act,  no  direct  trade  or  intercourse 
can  be  carried  on  between  a  colony  and  a 
foreign  country ;  but  yet^  by  tlie  free  port  bill, 

Eassed  in  the  present  reign,  the  English  contra- 
and  trade,  which  had  been  long  pursued,  in 
violation  of  Spanish  laws,  between  the  English 
and  Spanish  colonies,  was  sanctioned  and  regu- 
lated by  an  English  act  of  parliament ;  and, 
rinoe  the  independence  of  the  United  States, 
England  has  passed  laws,  opening  an  inter- 
course and  trade  between  her  West  India  colo- 
nies and  the  United  States,  and,  excluding  the 
shippinff  and  seamen  of  the  United  States,  has 
conmied  the  same  to  "Rngliah  ships  and  seamen ; 
thus  departing  not  only  from  the  principles  of 


the  Navigation  Act,  which  she  was  at  libertj 
to  do,  by  opening  a  direct  intercourse  between 
the  colonies  and  a  foreign  country,  but  control- 
ling, which  she  had  no  authority  to  do,  the 
reciprocal  rights  of  the  United  States  to  employ 
their  own  vessels  to  carry  it  on. 

Colonies,  being  psrts  of  the  nation,*  are  sub- 
ject to  its  regulations,  and,  according  to  the 
practice  of  Europe,  they  have  been  considered 
as  a  monopoly  of  the  mother  country ;  but,  as 
has  been  stated  in  former  discussions  of  this 
subject,  when  on  intercourse  and  trade  are 
once  opened  between  colonies  and  a  foreign 
country,  the  foreign  country  becomes  a  party, 
and  thereby  has  a  reciprocal  claim  to  employ 
its  own  vessels  and  seamen  equally  in  the  in- 
tercourse and  trade  witli  such  colonies,  as  with 
any  other  part  of  the  nation  to  which  tliey 
belong. 

Governments  owe  it  to  the  trust  confided  to 
them,  carefully  to  watch  over,  and  by  all 
suitable  means  to  promote,  the  general  wel- 
fare ;  and  while,  on  account  of  a  small  or 
doubtful  inconvenience,  they  will  not  disturb  a 
beneficial  intercourse  between  their  own  people 
and  a  foreign  country,  they  ought  not  to  omit 
the  interposition  of  their  corrective  authority, 
whenever  an  important  public  interest  is  in- 
vaded, or  the  national  reputation  affected. — 
'*■  It  is  good  not  to  try  experiments  in  states 
unless  the  necessity  be  urgent,  or  the  utility 
evident ;  and  it  is  well  to  beware,  that  it  be  the 
reformation  that  draweth  on  the  change,  and 
not  the  desire  of  change  that  pretendeth  the 
refonnation."  In  this  case  the  hnportance  of 
the  reformati(m  is  seen  and  acknowledged  by 
every  one,  and  the  delay  that  has  occurred  in 
the  making  of  it  may  call  for  explanation. 

We  are  unable  to  state  with  accuracv  the 
tonnage  and  seamen  employed  before  the  revo- 
lution, in  tiie  tnule  between  the  territories  of 
the  United  States  and  the  other  English  colonies ; 
but  it  is  known  to  have  been  a  principal  branch 
of  the  American  navigation.  The  colonies  tliat 
England  has  since  acquired  from  France,  Spain, 
and  Holland,  together  with  the  increased  popu- 
lation of  the  old  colonies,  require  more  ships 
and  seamen  to  be  employed  in  the  trade  now, 
than  were  engaged  in  it  before  the  independ- 
ence of  the  United  States.  Without  reference 
to  the  tonnage  and  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  the  English  West  India  colonies, 
during  the  late  wars  between  England  and 
France,  which,  by  reason  of  the  suspension  of 
the  English  Navigation  Act,  and  the  neutrality 
of  the  United  States,  will  not  afford  a  correct 
standard  by  which  the  tonnage  and  trade  in 
time  of  peace  can  be  ascertained :  our  custom- 
house returns  are  the  best  documents  that  we 

*  £ii(^nd  alone  exdadM  our  tosmIs  and  seamen  from  th* 
trade  opened  between  bcr  West  India  colonies  and  th« 
United  States.  In  the  same  trade  between  tbe  United 
States  and  the  eolonies  of  Franco,  Spain,  Holland,  Denmark, 
and  Sweden,  our  vessels  and  seamen  are  alike  employed,  ■■ 
those  of  the  parent  eoantrles  reqwctirely. 
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can  consnlt  upon  this  subject.  According  to  a 
late  report  from  tlie  department  of  the  treas- 
ury, the  tonnage  employed  in  this  trade  during 
the  year  1816,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  pretty 
fair  average,  amountcnl  to  one  hundre<l  and  two 
thousand  tons,  requiring  upwards  of  five  thou- 
sand seamen.  There  may  be  some  error  in  this 
return,  though  we  are  not  able  to  detect  it. 
The  magnitude  and  imi>ortance  of  the  shipping 
and  seamen  engaged  in  this  trade  will  be  more 
readily  understood  by  comparison  than  other- 
wise. The  tonnage  tlms  employed  exceeds  the 
whole  tonnage  employed  by  the  English  East 
India  Company  in  its  trade  with  Asia ;  is  nearly 
a  moiety  of  the  American  and  English  tonnage 
employed  between  the  Unite<l  States  and  Eng- 
land, and  her  possessions  in  Europe — is  equal 
to  theAmericin  tonnage  employed  between 
the  Unite<l  States  and  England,  and  is  almost 
an  eighth  part  of  the  whole  registered  tonnage 
of  the  United  States. 

To  the  loss  of  profits  which  would  accrue 
from  on  equal  participation  in  this  trade,  may 
be  added  the  loss  ot  an  equal  share  of  the 
freights  made  by  tlie  vessels  engaged  in  it — the 
aggregate  amount  whereof  nmst  be  e<iual  to 
two  millions  of  dollars,  annually.  Other  ad- 
vantages are  enjoyed  by  England  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  exclusive  navigation  Iwtween  the 
United  States  and  her  colonies,  and  between 
them  and  England.  Freights  are  made  by 
English  vessels  between  England  and  the  United 
Stales ;  l»etween  them  and  the  English  colonies, 
ns  well  as  between  these  colonies  and  England. 
English  voyages  are  thus  made  on  the  three 
sides  of  the  triangle,  while  those  of  the  United 
States  are  ccmfined  to  one  side  of  it ;  that  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  England. 

But  the  money  value  of  this  great  portion  of 
our  navigation,  claimed  and  hitherto  enjoyed 
by  England,  although  on  object  that  deserves 
the  public  protection,  is  not  the  most  important 
view  in  which  the  same  should  be  considered 
by  the  Senate.  We  must  learn  wisdom  from 
past  times;  and  while  the  experience  of  the 
father  is  too  often  lost  on  the  son,  this  ought 
not  to  be  the  case  in  the  affairs  of  nations, 
which,  living  from  age  to  age,  and  ])rofiting  by 
long  experience,  should  become  wiser  as  they 
grow  older.  The  present  condition  of  nations, 
and  especially  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  our 
own  continent,  merits  our  watchful  attention, 
and  admonishes  us  to  cherish  our  national  re- 
sources, and  seasonably  to  devise,  and  perse- 
veringly  to  build  up,  those  establishments  that 
our  present  safety  demands,  and  which  may  be 
commensurate  with  our  future  destiny. 

Justice  and  mo<leration,  which,  wo  confi- 
dently hope,  may  preside  over,  and  guide  our 
public  counsels,  have  not  been  found  to  be  a 
sufficient  armor  for  the  defence  of  nations. 
"  Wisdom,  in  the  ancient  mythology,  was  rep- 
resented as  armed,  because  experience  had 
proved,  that  good  examples  and  noble  precepts 
fail  of  their  efficacy,  unaccompanied  by  a  power 
to  enforce  them."    To   defend  ourselves,  our 


houses,  our  harbors,  and  our  commerce,  from 
foreign  aggression  and  violence,  a  navy  is  ac- 
knowledged to  Ik?  necess;iry.  From  the  land 
side  we  are  safe;  against  dangers  from  the 
ocean,  a  navy  will  prove  to  be  our  cheap,  oar 
sure,  and  most  efficient  defence.  Although  a 
subject  of  doubt  heretofore,  this  truth  is  now 
so  well  underst<M)d,  and  so  universally  admit- 
ted, that  it  would  be  to  miss{)end  the  time  of  the 
Senate  to  enter  into  its  development. 

An  efficient  navy  never  has  existed,  and 
cannot  exist,  without  a  commercial  marine,  and 
the  maritime  history  of  Europe,  which  abounds 
with  instruction  on  this  subject^  demonstrates 
this  |Militical  truth,  that  the  naval  power  of 
every  nation  is  in  ])r»)portion  to  its  ships  and 
seamen.  Money  may  build  ships,  but  the  navi- 
gation of  the  great  ocean  only  can  make  sea- 
men ;  and  it  is  in  connection  with  this  view  of 
the  subject,  that  the  exclusion  of  our  shipping 
and  w>amen  from  the  navigation  between  the 
United  States  and  the  colonies  of  England,  de- 
rives its  chief  importance. 

The  jiro'iperity  and  Siifety  of  nations  are  pro- 
moted and  established,  by  institutions  early  and 
wisely  adapted  to  these  ends.  A  navy,  being 
such  an  institution,  and  our  exjK^rience  having 
proved  its  importance,  it  has  become  the  duty  of 
Congress  to  adojit  nnd  to  enforce  tiiose  regula- 
tions that  are  necessary  to  its  efficient  establish- 
ment. In  addition  to  the  protection  of  the 
fisheries,  none  more  efficacious  can  bo  devised, 
than  such  an  shall  secure  to  our  own  shipping 
and  seamen  a  full  participation  in  the  natioiiid 
navigation;  thereby  shutting  out  ony  foreign 
power  from  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  a  prin- 
cipal branch  thereof;  a  branch  that  now  edu- 
cates and  holds  rea<ly  for  service  in  the  navy  of 
England,  and  which  would  educate  and  hold 
ready  for  service  in  our  own  navy,  were  the 
United  States,  instead  of  England,  in  the  pos- 
session thereof,  a  body  of  several  thousand  sea- 
men. 

But,  bypassing  this  act,  shall  we  not  cut  our- 
selves off  from  those  foreign  supplies,  which 
our  habits  have  rendered  indispensable  as  well 
as  desirable?  Will  not  the  English  colonial 
markets  for  supplies  hitherto  purchased  and 
exi>orted  among  us,  be  lost  to  them  ?  And  shall 
we  increase  our  navigation  by  adopting  the  law  ? 

The  documents  that  have  been  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate,  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Foreign  Relations  (Mr.  Barbi>ur), 
satisfactorily  prove,  that  we  are  indei>endent 
of  the  English  colonies  for  a  supply  of  sugar 
and  coffee,  for  our  own  consumption ;  our  an- 
nual re-exportation  of  these  articles  exceeding 
the  quantity  of  them  annually  imported  from 
tlie  English  colonies:  and,  in  respect  to  rnm, 
the  other  article  imported  ifrom  these  colonies, 
its  exclusion  will  be  the  loss  to  England  of  its 
best,  if  not  only  market ;  and  its  place  will  be 
readily  supplied  by  other  foreign  rum  and  by 
brandy :  or,  which  is  more  probable,  as  well  aa 
more  desirable,  by  domestic  spirits  distilled 
from  grain. 
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The  exports  from  the  United  States  to  the 
English  West  India  colonies  have  been  esti- 
mated at  four  millions  of  dollars  annnallj.  The 
problem  has  been  disputed  ever  since  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States^  and  still  remains 
to  be  solved,  whether  these  colonies  could  ob- 
tain from  any  other  quarter  the  supplies  re- 
ceived from  the  United  States.  To  make  this 
experiment,  effectually,  further  restrictions  and 
regulations  may  become  necessary,  which  it  is 
not  now  deemed  expedient  to  propose.  If  the 
question  be  decided  in  the  negative,  the  sup- 
plies will  be  continued  from  the  United  States, 
and  our  shipping  will  be  benefited.  If  the 
articles  heretofore  supplied  from  this  country 
can  be  obtained  elsewhere,  we  must  find  out 
other  markets  for  our  exports,  or  the  labor  em- 
ployed in  preparing  them  must  be  applied  to 
some  other  branch  of  industry.  We  have  the 
power,  and  hereafter  it  may  become  our  policy, 
as  it  is  that  of  other  countries,  to  resort  to 
measures,  the  efiTect  of  which  would  go  far  to 
balance  any  disadvantage  arising  from  tlie  loss 
of  the  English  colonial  markets.  We  import 
annually  upwards  of  six  million  gallons  of 
West  India  rum,  more  than  half  of  which 
comes  from  the  English  colonies;  we  also  im- 
port every  year  nearly  seven  million  gallons  of 
molasses ;  and  as  every  galloh  of  molasses  yields, 
by  distillation,  a  gallon  of  rum,  the  rum  im- 
I>orted,  added  to  that  distilled  from  molasses,  is 
probably  equal  to  twelve  million  gallons ;  which 
enormous  quantity  is  chiefly  consumed  by  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States.  If  the  importation 
of  rum  and  molasses  for  distillation  be  pro- 
hibited, it  would  require,  at  least,  four  million 
bushels  of  grain  for  distillation  to  supply  an 
equal  quantity  of  ardent  spirits;  and  in  this 
way,  our  agriculture  would  be  indemnifie<l  for 
any  loss  it  might  suffer  by  an  exclusion  from 
the  English  colonial  markets. 

As  respects  the  timber  and  lumber  trade,  in- 
cluding staves  and  woods,  in  all  the  forms  in 
which  we  prepare  them  for  exportation,  should 
no  foreign  markets  be  found  to  supply  those, 
which,  by  the  imposition  of  high  duties  in  Eng- 
land, and  those,  which,  by  the  passing  of  this 
bill,  we  may  lose  in  the  colonies,  those  who  are 
engaged  in  this  precarious,  and,  generally,  iU 
paid  and  unprofitable  business,  wUl  hereafter 
confine  their  supplies  to  our  domestic  wants, 
which  are  constantly  increasing,  and  to  the  for- 
eign markets,  that  are  neither  afifected  by  Eng- 
lish duties,  nor  the  bill  before  us. 

The  timber  of  the  country  is  becoming  scarce, 
and  more  and  more  an  object  of  public  concern. 
The  forests  upon  the  frontier  of  the  ooean,  and 
on  the  great  rivers  leading  to  it,  are  nearly  de- 
stroyed. In  other  countries,  and  even  in  Rus- 
sia, the  improvident  waste  of  their  timber,  es- 
pecially in  the  ndghborhood  of  their  great  iron 
works,  has  become  a  sabjeot  of  national  solici- 
tadc.  Masts,  span,  pine,  and  oak  timber  fit 
lor  naval  purposes,  and  for  the  other  numerous 
uses  for  which  timber  and  wood  are  wanted, 
were  fhr  more  abondant  and  of  better  quality  | 


formerly,  and  within  the  memory  of  men  now 
living,  than  they  are  at  the  present  day ;  and  a 
little  more  care  and  economy  in  the  use  of  our 
timber,  even  now,  would  confer  an  important 
benefit  on  posterity.  The  probability,  however, 
is,  that  as  respects  our  valuable  timber,  we  shall 
not  want  foreign  markets  for  all  we  ought  to 
spare. 

As  a  general  fule,  it  is  correct,  that  every 
person  should  be  free  to  follow  the  business  he 
may  prefer,  since,  by  the  freedom,  sagacity  and 
enterprise  of  individuals,  the  general  welrare  is 
commonly  promoted.  There  are,  however,  ex- 
ceptions to  this  principle ;  and,  as  general  rules 
affect  unequally  individual  concerns,  and  meas- 
ures adopted  for  the  common  welfare  may,  from 
the  nature  and  end  of  society,  sometimes  inter- 
fere with  private  pursuits,  the  latter  must  give 
way  for,  and  yield  to,  the  former ;  and,  in  this 
case,  the  general  welfare,  and  the  interest  that 
all  have,  in  the  encouragement  and  protection 
of  the  shipping  and  seamen  of  the  country,  take 
precedence  over  the  private  and  individual  in- 
terests of  persons,  whose  occupations  may  there- 
by be  somewhat  affected. 

As  to  the  last  point,  whether  we  shall  increase 
our  own  navigation  and  seamen,  by  passing  the 
bill,  it  may  be  observed :  if  Englana  meets  us 
in  the  temper  that  we  hope  she  may,  and  enters 
into  a  reciprocally  beneficial  arrangement,  con- 
cerning the  navigation  of  the  two  countries,  our 
shipping  will  acquire  thereby  a  portion  of  the 
carrying  trade,  now  exclusively  possessed  by 
her ;  if  she  persist  in  her  exclusive  system,  and 
thus  compels  us  to  meet  restriction  with  restric- 
tion, wo  shall  not  be  losers  by  this  course,  but 
shall  ultimately  be  gainers. 

According  to  the  English  navigation  act,  as 
well  as  the  act  of  parliament,  that  departs  from 
it,  and  opens  an  intercourse  between  the  Eng- 
lish colonies  and  the  United  States,  we  are  ex- 
cluded from  any  share  in  the  navigation  between 
these  colonies  and  the  United  States.  No  no- 
tice is  taken  of  the  occasional  relaxation  of  the 
latter  act,  because,  by  the  double  competition 
created  by  the  Americans  themselves,  as  sellers 
and  buyers  in  the  English  colonies,  the  inter- 
course is  probably  disadvantageous,  rather  than 
beneficial  to  us.  According  to  the  permanent 
law,  English  shipping  only  brings  to  us  her  West 
India  supplies,  and  takes  in  return  the  articles 
wanted  in  these  colonies.  If  English  shipping 
be  no  longer  employed  in  this  service,  and  the 
articles  formerly  sent  to  these  colonies  are  ex- 
pqrted  to  other  markets,  or  the  supi)lies  received 
from  them  are  sought  for,  and  imported  into 
the  United  States  from  other  places,  the  vessels 
of  the  United  States  will  be  employed  in  this 
service,  and  so  the  navigation  and  mariners  of 
the  country  will  be  encouraged  and  increased. 

It  will  doubtless  be  found,  as  it  has  been  here- 
tofore, that  new  markets  will  be  discovered,  as 
well  for  our  surpluses,  as  for  our  wants,  should 
those  be  lost  with  which  we  have  formerly  had 
intercourse. 

But,  why  has  a  measure  of  this  importance 
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been  so  long  deferred  ?  The  explanation  which 
this  qaestion  requires,  cannot  be  made  without 
some  reference  to  the  history  of  our  comrtiuni- 
cations  with  England  since  the  peace  of  1783, 
as  well  as  to  the  views  and  policy  of  men  and 
parties,  that  have  in  succession  influenced  our 
public  affairs. 

As,  according  to  tlie  laws  of  England,  not- 
withstanding the  acknowledgtiient  of  our  inde- 
pendence, neither  trade  nor  intercourse  could 
be  carrieil  on  between  the  United  iStates  and 
her  dominions,  it  became  necessary  after  the 
treaty  of  peace  to  pass  some  act  whereby  this 
trade  and  intercourse  might  be  opened ; — a  bill 
for  this  purjKme  was  therefore  introduced  into 
the  House  of  Commons  by  the  administration 
which  concluded  the  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
United  States.  The  general  scope  and  provis- . 
ions  of  the  bill  cx>rrespond  with  the  liberal  prin- 
ciples which  were  manifested  in  that  treaty, 
plainly  show  that  the  authors  of  this  bill  under- 
stood that  the  true  basis  of  trade  and  intercourse 
between  nations,  is  reciprocity  of  benefit;  a 
foundation  on  which,  alone,  the  friendly  inter- 
course between  men  and  nations  can  be  perma- 
nently established.  The  preamble  of  this  bill 
declares  "  that  it  was  highly  exj)edient  that  the 
intercourse"!  between  Great  Hritain  and  the 
United  States  should  be  established  on  the  most 
enlarged  principles  of  reciprocal  benefit  to  both 
countries,"  and  as,  from  tlio  distance  between 
them,  it  would  be  a  considerable  time  before  a 
treaty  of  commerce  placing  their  tmde  and  in- 
tercourse on  a  permanent  foundation,  could  be 
concluded  tlie  bill,  for  the  purpose  of  a  tempo- 
rary regulation  thereof,  provided,  that  Ameri- 
can vessels  should  be  admitted  into  the  p^irts  of 
Great  Britain,  as  those  of  other  independent 
states,  and  that  their  cargo  should  be  liable  to 
the  same  duties  onlv  as  the  same  merchandise 
would  be  subject  to,  if  the  same  were  the  prop- 
erty of  British  subjects,  and  imported  in  British 
vessels — and,  further,  that  the  vessels  of  the 
United  States  should  bo  admitted  into  the  Eng- 
lish plantations,  and  cobmies,  in  America,  with 
any  articles  the  growth  or  manufaeture  of  the 
United  States,  and,  with  liberty  to  export  from 
such  colonies  and  plantations  to  the  United 
States  any  merchandise  whatsoever,  subject  to 
the  same  duties  only,  as  if  the  property  of 
British  subjoots,  and  imported  or  exported  in 
British  vessels ;  allowing,  also,  the  same  boun- 
ties, drawbacks,  and  exemptions,  on  goods  ex- 
ported from  Great  Britain,  to  the  United  States, 
in  American  vessels,  as  on  the  like  exportations 
in  British  vessels  to  the  English  colonies  and 
plantations.  The  persons  benefited  by  the  Eng- 
lish exclusive  system  of  trade  and  navigation, 
became  alanned  by  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
and  earnestly  opposed  it;  and  which,  aft<)r  a 
variety  of  discussion,  was  postponed  or  rejected. 
About  this  period,  Mr.  Pitt,  who  had  supported 
this  bill  in  the  House  of  Commons,  resigned  his 
office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  as  his 
colleagues  in  Lord  Shelburne^s  administration, 
had  before  done.    The  coalition  administration 


that  succeeded,  introdnced,  in  lieu  thereof,  a 
new  bill,  which  became  a  law,  vesting  in  the 
king  and  council  authority  to  make  such 
temporary  regulations  of  the  American  navi- 
gation and  trade,  as  should  be  deemed  expe- 
dient. 

Sundry  orders  in  council  were  accordingly 
made,  whereby  a  trade  and  intercourse  in 
American  and  English  vessels,  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  were  all<»wed, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  fish-oil,  and  one  or 
two  other  articles,  the  produce  of  the  United 
States,  imported  into  Great  liritain,  was  ad- 
mitted free,  or  snl»ject  only  to  the  duties  pay- 
able on  the  like  articles  imjM)rted  in  English 
vessels  from  the  American  colonies. 

An  intercourse,  and  a  trade,  in  enumerated 
articles,  were  also  opened,  between  the  United 
States  and  the  English  West  India  colonies,  but 
with  a  proviso  (the  principle  of  which  is  still 
maintained  against  us),  whereby  American  ves- 
sels were  exciude<l,  and  the  whole  trade  con- 
fined to  English  vessels. 

AfYer  a  periodical  renewal  of  these  orders, 
for  several  years,  the  regulations  that  they  con- 
tained were  adojited  by,  and  became  an  act  of 
Parliament.  This  act  was  afterwards  nuxlified, 
and  rendered  conformable  to  the  provisicms  of 
Mr.  Jav's  treatv,  the  commercial  articles  of 
wliich  expired  in  the  year  1803  ; — not  long  after 
which  date  England  passed  a  new  act  of  Par- 
liament concerning  the  American  navigation 
and  trade.  This  act  maintains  the  exclusion 
of  American  vessels  from  the  intercourse  I  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  English  colo- 
nies, and  confines  the  same,  as  former  acts  and 
orders  in  council  had  done,  to  English  vessels ; 
it  rej)eals  the  settlement  of  duties  pursuant  to 
Mr.  Jay's  treaty ;  and,  giving  up  the  policy  of 
the  enlarged  and  liberal  system  of  interc^nirse 
which  had  been  proposed  in  Mr.  Pitt's  bill,  it 
also  repeals  such  parts  of  all  former  acts  and  or- 
ders as  admitted  the  productions  of  the  United 
States,  either  free,  or  on  paying  the  same  duties 
only  as  were  payable  on  the  like  articles  im- 
ported from  the  English  colonies  and  planta- 
tions; and  places  all  articles,  the  produce  of 
the  United  States,  imported  in  American  ves- 
sels, on  the  same  footing  as  the  like  articles  im- 
I)orted  in  foreign  ships  from  other  foreign  coun- 
tries. This  new  footing  of  our  trade  with 
England,  the  importance  whereof  is  well  under- 
stood by  those  who  are  engaged  in  supplying 
her  markets  with  masts,  spars,  timber,  nav^ 
storey  and  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  may  be  regarded 
as  decisive  evidence  of  a  complete  change  of 
policy  concerning  the  American  trade  and  in- 
tercourse; which,  however  unsatisfactory,  as 
respected  the  colonial  trade,  has  become  more 
so,  by  the  provisions  of  this  act  of  Parliament 

The  policy  that  manifested  itself  in  the  treaty 
of  our  independence,  and  which  is  seen  in  the 
bill  to  regulate  the  trade  and  intercourse  be- 
tween England  and  the  United  States,  prepared 
by  the  administration  tliat  mode  the  treaty  of* 
peace,  was,  by  the  establishment  of  trade  and 
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interconree  on  the  solid  basis  of  reciprocal  bene- 
fit, to  nnite  in  a  firm  bond  of  frienoship,  a  peo- 
ple politically  separate,  living  under  different 
governments,  but  having  a  common  origin,  a 
common  language,  a  common  law,  and  kindred 
blood ;  circumstances  so  pecaliar  as  not  to  bo 
found  between  any  other  nations.  Instead  of 
this  policy,  one  of  a  different  sort  is  preferred ; 
one,  however,  that  England  has  a  right  to  pre- 
fer ;  and,  against  the  many  evils  of  which,  we 
must  protect  ourselves  as  well  as  we  are  able 
to  do.  The  intricate,  countervailing,  and  per- 
plexing code  of  commercial  intercourse,  founded 
in  jealousy,  and  the  rival  establishments  and 
pursuits  of  the  powers  of  Europe  bordering 
upon,  and  constantly  interfering  with,  each 
other,  has  been  adopted  and  applied  to  tlie 
United  States — a  people  agricultural  more  than 
manufacturing  or  commercial ;  placed  in  an- 
other quarter  of  the  globe;  cultivating,  and 
proposing  to  others  an  open  system  of  trade 
and  intercourse ;  and  herein,  as  in  many  other 
important  discriminations,  differing  from  the 
nations  of  Europe,  and  therefore  not  fit  subjects 
for  ^ese  restrictive  and  jealous  regulations. 
Our  policy  is,  and  ever  has  been,  a  different 
one.  We  desire  peace  with  all  nations;  and 
the  wars  of  maritime  Europe  have  taught  us, 
that  a  free  system  of  trade  and  intercourse 
would  be  the  best  means  of  preserving  it. 

With  these  principles  as  our  guide,  at  the 
negotiation  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  in  1783,  our 
ministers  were  authorized  to  conclude  a  treaty 
of  commerce  with  England  on  this  basis ;  but 
no  treaty  was  concluded.  Afterwards,  and 
when  a  temporary  trade  and  intercourse  were 
opened  by  England,  looking,  as  we  supposed,  to  a 
treaty  of  commerce.  Congress  instructed  Messrs. 
Adams,  Franklin,  and  Jefferson,  to  renew  the 
overture  of  a  treaty  of  commerce,  which  was 
done  by  them  through  the  English  ambassador 
at  Paris,  in  the  year  1784 ;  but  no  correspond- 
ent disposition  being  shown  by  England,  this 
second  overture  failed. 

The  interest  and  prejudice  of  those  who  were 
benefited  by  the  monopolies,  and  the  exclusive 
system  of  England,  were  opposed  to  any  treaty 
with  this  country,  on  tlie  principle  of  recipro- 
cal advantage.  The  political  writers  of  that 
day,  under  the  influence  of  these  partial  views, 
or  not  sufficiently  appreciating  the  true  theory 
of  commerce,  contended  that  it  would  bo  folly 
to  enter  into  engagements  by  which  England 
might  not  wish  to  be  bound  in  future;  that 
such  engagements  would  be  gratuitous,  as,  ac- 
cording to  their  interpretation.  Congress  pos- 
sessed no  power,  under  the  confederation,  to 
enforce  any  stipulation  into  which  they  might 
enter ;  that  no  treaty  that  could  be  made  would 
suit  all  the  States ;  that  if  any  were  necessary, 
they  should  be  made  with  the  States  separately ; 
but  that  none  was  necessary ;  and  those  who 
talked  of  Uberalitj  and  reciprocity  in  commer- 
cial affairs,  were  either  without  argument  or 
knowledge ;  tint  tlie  ol^fect  of  England  was, 
not  reotproin^  and  liberality,  but  to  raise  as 


many  sailors  and  as  much  shipping  as  pos- 
sible.* 

This  unequal  footing  of  our  foreign  com- 
merce, and  the  language  made  use  of  by  Eng- 
land at  this  juncture,  served  still  more  to  in- 
crease the  public  discontent;  especially  as  it 
was  plainly  avowed  that  England  ought  to  ren- 
der the  trade  with  us  as  exclusively  a<lvantage- 
ous  to  herself,  as  her  power  and  the  defects  of 
the  old  confederation  would  enable  her  to  do. 
Congress  having  no  authority,  under  the  con- 
federation, to  im])ose  countervailing  and  other 
corrective  regulations  of  trade,  the  States  sepa- 
rately attempted  to  establish  regulations  upon 
this  subject.  But,  as  a  part  only  of  the  States 
joined  in  this  measure,  and  as  the  laws  passed 
for  this  purpose  difiered  from  each  other,  the 
experiment  completely  failed. 

in  this  condition  of  our  navigation  and  trade, 
subject  to  foreign  restrictions  and  exclusion, 
without  a  power  at  home  to  countervail  and 
check  the  same,  Congress  res(.)lved  to  make  an- 
other effort  to  conclude  a  commercial  treaty 
with  England.  For  this  pur|x)se  Mr.  Adams, 
since  I*re.sident  of  the  United  States,  was  ap- 
pointed, and  went  to  England  in  1785,  where 
ho  resided  for  several  years;  but  found  and 
left  the  government  unchan^^ed,  and  equally  as 
before  disinclined  to  make  with  us  a  treaty  of 
connnerce,  although,  during  his  residence,  Eng- 
land concluded  her  famous  commercial  treaty 
with  France. 

This  further  disappointment,  with  the  de- 
preciating condition  of  our  navigation  and 
trade,  joined  to  the  embarrassment  of  the  public 
finances,  produced  what  no  inferior  pressure 
could  have  done ;  it  produced  the  general  con- 
vention of  1787,  tliat  formed  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States.  Had  England  entered 
into  a  liberal  treaty  of  commerce  with  the 
United  States,  this  convention  would  not,  per- 
liaps,  have  been  assembled.  Without  so  in- 
tending it,  the  adherence  of  England  to  her  un- 
equal imd  exclusive  system  of  trade  and  naviga- 
tion, gave  to  this  country  a  constitution ;  and 
the  countervailing  and  equalizing  bill  now  be- 
fore the  Senate,  arising  from  the  same  cause, 
may  assist  us  in  establishing  and  extending 
those  great  branches  of  national  wealth  and 
power,  which  wo  have  such  constant  and 
urgent  motives  to  encourage. 

Tlie  establishment  of  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  was  coeval  with  the  commence- 
ment of  the  French  revolution.  The  sessions 
of  the  General  Convention  at  Philadelphia,  and 
the  sessions  of  the  Assembly  of  Notables  at 
Paris,  were  held  in  the  same  year. 

Laws  were  passed  by  the  first  Congress  as- 
sembled under  the  new  constitution,  partially 
to  correct  the  inequality  of  our  navigation  and 
trade  with  foreign  nations;  and  a  small  dis- 
crimination in  duties  of  impost  and  of  tonnage 
was  made  for  this  purpose.  Afterwards,  in  the 
year  1794,  a  number  of  resolutions  on  the  sub- 

*  Sheffield,  Ch«nn«n,  and  Knox. 
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jcct  of  nftTi^ntif)n  and  trade,  wore  moved  in  the 
ilonse  of  Kt'prosentjitivi's,  hy  n  di>tiiiKuislKHl 
member  of  that  b<Kly.  Those  res<»hitiinis  had 
a  special  reference  to  tlie  refusal  of  Kn^hmd  tu 
enter  into  an  e<iiml  commercial  treaty  with  us, 
and  aimed  at  countervailing:  her  exchisive  sys- 
tem. Other  and  more  direct  resnlutiDUs,  bear- 
inj;  on  England,  were  also  propiistnl  by  other 
mend)fi*s,  and  referred  t*)  the  inoxecution  of 
the  treaty  of  peace,  and  to  tlie  recent  captures 
of  American  vessels  by  Enj:li>h  cruisers,  in  the 
American  seas.  Hie  jKilicy  of  these  rcsolu- 
tit>ns,  in  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  times, 
was  denied ;  were  therefore  strenuously  op- 
posed, and  the  mission  of  Mr.  Jay,  as  env<>y  ex- 
traonlinary  to  England,  susjiendcd  their  further 
discussion.  The  French  revolution  had  by  this 
time  become  the  object  of  universal  attention. 
"War  had  broken  out  between  France  and  En^;- 
land:  The  avowed  i>olicy  of  our  own  jjovern- 
ment  to  avoid  war,  and  to  adhere  to  a  strict 
Bystem  of  neutrality,  wils  much  (piestioned ; 
and  for  a  time  it  was  nnitter  «»f  great  uncer- 
tainty whether  the  country  wouhl  support  the 
neutrality  reconnnended  by  the  Tresiilent. 

The  universid  dissatisfaction  on  account  of 
the  connnercial  system  of  Enghmd;  the  inexe- 
cution  on  her  part  of  the  article**  <jf  peace;  the 
numerous  caj)tures,  by  onlers  of  the  Engli»;li 
giivernment,  of  our  vessels,  employed  in  a  trade 
strictiv  neutral,  combined  with  our  friendlv  re- 
collections  of  the  services  of  France,  and  our 
good  wishes  in  favor  of  the  etVort  she  professed 
to  be  making  to  establish  a  free  I'onstitution,  con- 
stituted a  crisis  most  dilHcuIt  and  important.  It 
was  in  these  circumstances,  that  I*resi<lent  Wjish- 
ingt<m  nominated  Mr.  Jay  as  envoy  to  England. 

England  seems  never  to  have  duly  apj)re- 
ciated  the  true  charm-ter  and  importance  of 
this  extrat)rdinary  measure.  Franco  well  un- 
derstood and  resented  it.  Mr.  Jay  was  re- 
ceived with  civility,  and  concluded  a  treaty 
with  England  on  the  chief  ]M>intd  of  his  in- 
structions. When  published,  the  treaty  met 
with  great  opposition.  The  article  respecting 
the  West  India  trade,  having  been  excluded  by 
tlie  Senate,  on  account  of  the  inadmissible  con- 
dition or  proviso  that  was  coupled  with  it; — 
with  this  exception,  it  was  finally  ratified  by 
the  President. 

Although  the  treaty  did  not  como  up  to  the 
expectation  of  all,  yet,  in  addition  to  satisfac- 
tory arrangements  concerning  English  debts, 
the  unlawful  capture  and  condemnation  of  our 
vessels,  and  the  delivery  of  the  posts,  points  of 
very  great  importance,  it  contained  articles 
regrdating  the  trade,  navigation,  and  maritime 
riglits  of  the  two  countries.  No  treaty  which 
could  at  that  time  have  been  made  with  Eng- 
land, would,  in  the  highly  excited  temper  of 
the  people,  liavo  satisfied  the  country.  But,  to 
tliose  whose  object  it  was  to  prevent  the 
United  States  from  taking  part  in  the  war  be- 
tween France  and  England,  and  to  prevail  upon 
them  to  adhere  to  a  system  of  impartial  neu- 
trality ;  and  who,  moreover,  believe<l,  that  the 


safety  and  even  ]il>orties  of  the  country  were 
concerned  in  the  ado])tion  of  this  course,  the 
tn«aty  iiroved  a  welcome  auxiliarv. 

It  suspended  the  further  agitation  of  difficult 
and  angry  topics  of  controvert-  with  Englund ; 
it  enabled  the  government  to  persist  in,  and  to 
maintain,  the  system  of  neutrality  which  had 
been  recommended  bv  the  father  of  his  conn- 
try ; — ^a  y»olicy,  the  correctness  and  K-nefits  of 
which,  whatever  may  have  been  the  disagree- 
ment of  opinion  among  the  public  men  i»f  those 
times,  will  now  scarcely  Ik;  doubted  by  any  one. 

During  the  continuance  ot"  tiiis  treaty,  fur- 
ther, though  inefiectual,  attempts  were  nnule  to 
estal»lish  a  satisfactory  interct)urso  with  the 
English  colonies  in  the  West  Indies,  and,  like- 
wise, to  i>lace  the  subject  of  impressment  on  a 
mutually  safe  and  equitable  footing.  The  com- 
niercial  articles  of  tliis  treaty  expired  in  1803, 
no  propos:ds  having  bt^en  m:ule  to  renew  thorn. 
A  subsetpieitt  negotiation  took  place  in  1806, 
and  a  treat v  was  made,  but  not  ratified  by  the 
United  States.  The  peace  «)f  Amiens  was  of 
sliort  duration.  Another  war  tiH)k  ]ilacc  be- 
tween France  and  England ;  no  maritime  treaty 
then  existed  between  the  United  States  and  the 
latter;  and  the  manner  in  which  she  exercisi'd 
her  ])ower  on  the  <M"ean  ;  the  great  intumiption 
of  the  navigation  and  trade  of  neutral  natiims; 
the  numenms  captures  of  their  ships  and  car- 
goes under  the  retaliatory.  decriH,*s  and  orders 
of  thesi'  two  powers,  with  other  vexations  oc- 
currences, revived  the  former  angry  feelings 
towards  England,  and  greatly  contributed  to 
the  late  war  with  that  nation.  This  war  was 
closetl  by  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  not  long  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  general  i>eace  in  Europe, 
an<l  was  followed  by  a  meagre  commercial  con- 
vention, made  at  London,  and  limiteil,  in  its 
duration,  to  a  few  years  <»nly.  Neither  the 
spirit  of  the  negotiation,  nor  the  scope  of  the 
articrles  of  this  convention,  alTord  any  evidence 
that  England  is  inclined  to  treat  with  this  ci>un- 
try  on  the  only  principle  on  which  a  commer- 
cial treaty  with  her  can  be  desirable.  Her  de- 
cision on  this  point  can  hardly  be  doubted;  as 
our  latest  communications  infonn  us,  that  her 
ancient  system  will  not  be  chiuiged;  and  in 
case  we  are  dissatisfied  with  its  o{>eration,  that 
England  has  no  objection  to  our  taking  any 
such  measures  concerning  the  same,  as  we  may 
deem  expedient — an  intimation  tliat  seems  to 
put  an  end  to  further  overtures  on  our  part. 

Such  is  the  explanation  why  the  measure  now 
projKJsed  has  been  so  long  deferred. 

During  the  confederation,  Congress  were 
without  i)ower  to  adopt  it. 

Tlie  treaty  concluded  by  Mr.  Jay,  in  1794, 
and  the  relaxation  of  the  navigation  and  colo- 
nial laws,  during  the  war  between  France  and 
England,  rendered  the  measure  inexpedient 
during  tliis  period : 

And  the  expectation  entertained,  that  a  more 
enlarged  and  equal  treaty  of  commerce  and 
navigation,  applicable,  in  its  provisions,  topesM 
as  well  as  war,  would  be  substituted  in  |daoe  ol 
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the  present  commercial  convention,  has  hitherto 
sospended  the  interference  of  Ongress.  This 
expectation,  we  fear,  most  he  given  up. 
England  has  apprised  ns  of  her  determination 
to  adhere  to  her  ancient  and  exclnsive  system  of 
trade  and  navigatioa,  and  the  only  alternative 
before  us  is,  to  submit  to  her  regulation  of  our 
own  navigation,  or  to  interpose  the  authority 
of  the  constitution  to  counteract  the  same. 
There  can  be  no  hesitation  in  our  choice. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate,  is  in  nothing  un- 
friendly towards  England ; — it  is  merely  a  com- 
mercial regulation,  to  which  we  are  even  in- 
vited ;  a  measure  strictly  of  self-defence,  and 
intended  to  protect  the  legitimate  resources  of 
our  own  country  from  being  any  longer  made 
use  o^  not  as  they  should  bo,  for  our  benefit, 
but  to  increase  and  strengthen  the  resources 
and  power  of  a  foreign  nation.  The  time  is 
propitious.  Causes  that  formerly  prevented 
the  union  of  opinions  in  favor  of  this  measure 
no  longer  exist ;  the  old  world  is  at  peace,  and 
every  nation  is  busily  employed  in  repairing  the 
waste  of  war,  by.  cultivating  the  arts,  and  ex- 
tending the  blessings  of  peace ; — ^England  has 
oome  out  of  the  most  portentous  war  that 
Europe  lias  ever  suffered,  not  only  unbroken, 
but  with  increased  power.  Tier  agriculture, 
manufactures,  and  commerce  were  cherished; 
were  without  interruption,  and  increased,  while 
those  of  neighboring  nations  were  suspended, 
interrupted,  or  destroyed.  Ilcr  colonies  and 
dependent  territories  have  been  greatly  en- 
larged, at  the  expense  of  her  enemies;  and 
regions,  with  which  we  and  others  once  had 
traude  and  intercourse,  having  fallen  under  her 
power,  are  now  closed  against  us.  We  have 
no  other  questions  depending  with  her,  except 
those  concerning  impressment*  and  the  fish- 

*  With  the  EnglUh  Uws  of  Alleg;ianee  and  Impretunent, 
we  have  no  other  eonoeiHf  than  to  exempt  oar  citizens  from 
their  sppUcation :  we  do  not  deeire  the  •enrloe  of  her  seamen, 
and  she  should  be  the  last  to  seize  oar  citizens  and  force 
them  Into  her  serriee.  8he  disclaims  this  purpose ;  but,  in 
her  attempts  to  discorer  and  impress  her  own  seamen,  per- 
rfsts  in  a  praetiee,  that,  onavoidablj,  subjects  ours  to  her 
TloleBoe.    Whatever  her  rights  may  be,  they  shoald  be  so 


eries,*  and  their  settlement  can,  in  no  manner, 
be  affected  by  the  passing  of  this  act. 

England  is  a  great  and  illustrious  nation, 
having  attained  to  this  pre-eminence  by  sene- 
rous  and  successful  efforts,  in  breaking  down 
the  civil  and  religious  bondage  of  former  ages. 
Tier  patriots,  her  scholars,  and  her  statesmen 
have  adorned  her  history,  and  offer  models  for 
the  imitation  of  others.  We  are  the  powerfol 
descendants  of  England,  desiring  perpetual 
friendship,  and  the  uninterrupted  interonange 
of  kind  offices,  and  reciprocal  benefits  with  her. 
We  have  demonstrated,  in  circumstances  the 
most  critical,  constant  and  persevering  evidence 
of  this  disposition.  We  still  desire  die  impar- 
tial a^ustment  of  our  mutual  intercourse,  and 
the  establishment  of  some  equitable  regulations, 
by  which  our  personal  and  maritime  rights 
may  be  secure  from  arbitrary  violation :  A  set- 
tlement that,  instead  of  endless  collision  and 
dispute,  may  be  productive  of  concord,  good 
humor,  and  friendship :  and,  it  depends  on  her 
whether  such  is  to  be  the  relation  between  us. 

If  this  bill  becomes  a  law,  it  must  be  followed 
up  by  ulterior  provisions,  if  requisite,  to  give  it 
complete  effect  Either  the  intercourse  must  be 
reciprocally  beneficial,  or  a  sound  policy  and  a 
due  regard  to  the  highest  interests  of  our  coun- 
try demand  that  it  should  not  be  suffered  to 
exist. 

used,  as  hot  to  li\Jare  onra.  This  is  a  precept  of  nnlTeiaal 
obligation— A  regulation,  howerer,  may  be  derlsed,  that  If 
not  perfect  in  everj  case,  would  be  so  generallj  correct,  that, 
considering  the  dlfBculty  of  the  subject,  It  ought  to  be  satia- 
tactoTj. 

*  As  regards  the  fisheries,  those  of  the  ocean,  not  within 
the  territorial  limits  of  anj  nation,  are  free  to  all  men  who 
hare  not  rcnoaneed  their  rl^ta:  those  on  the  coasts  and 
bays  of  the  proyinces,  conquered  in  America,  from  France, 
were  acquired  by  the  common  sword,  and  mingled  blood,  of 
Americans  and  Englishmen:— members  <tf  the  same  empir*, 
we,  with  them,  had  a  common  right  to  these  fisheries ;  and, 
in  the  division  of  the  emjrfre,  En^and  confirmed  our  title 
without  condition  ur  limitation— a  title  equally  Irrevocable 
with  those  of  our  boundaries,  or  of  our  Independence  Itaelt 

Littmtfut  r»gtmut. 

iHHoemuMf  ft  «iiiMlM  umdmmpitf 
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THE  MISSOURI  BILL. 

The  following  is  the  substance  of  two  Bpecclics  Union."    As  this  power  is  conferred  without 

delivered  by  Mr.  King,  in  the  Senate  of  Uie  imitation,  the  time,  terms,  and  circumstanccB 

TT  '^  T  Oi.  A         u      Ai.    xr'         '  T>*ii  <"  the  admission  of  new  c>tates  are  referred  to 

United  States,  when  the  Missouri  BiU  was  un-  ^,^^  discretion  of  Congrc^;  whicli  may  admit 

dor  iU  consideration.*  new  States,  but  are  not  obliged  to  do  so — of 

ri^Iit  no  new  State  can  demand  admission  into 

The  constitution  declares  "that    Congress  the  Union,   unless  such  demand  bo  founded 

shall  have  jwwcr  to  disjwKe  of,  and  make  all  upon  some  previous  engagement  of  the  United 

needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  States. 

territory  and  other  proi)erty  of   the  Unite<l  ^^]^ln  admitted  bv  Congress  into  the  Union, 

States."      Under  this  power    Congrens    have  whether  by  compact^  or  otherwise,  the  new 

passed  laws  for  the  survey  and  sale  of  the  pub-  state  becomes  entitled  to  the  eiyoyment  of  the 

lie  lands;  for  the  division  of  the  same  into  sop-  same  rights,  and  bound  to  i^erfomi  the  like  du- 

•rate  territories;   and  have  ordained  for  encli  ties  as  the  other  States;  and  its  citizens  will  be 

of  them  a  constitution,  a  plan  of  temporary  entitled  to  ull  privileges  and  iiimiunities  of  citi- 

govemment,  whereby  the  civil  and  iMilitical  2ens  in  the  several  States. 

riglito  of  the  inhabitants  are  regulated,  and  the  The  citizens  of  each  State  possess  rights,  and 

rights  of  conscience  and  other  natural  rights  owe  duties  that  are  i>eculiar  to,  and  arise  out 

are  protected.  of  the  conntitution  and  laws  of  the  several 

The  iK)wer  to  make  all  needful  regulations,  states.  These  rights  and  duties  differ  from 
includes  the  nower  to  detennine  what  regula-  each  other  in  the  different  States,  and  among 
tions  are  needful;  and  if  a  regulation  prohibit-  these  differences  none  is  so  remarkable  or  im- 
ing  slavery  within  any  territory  of  the  United  |>ortant  as  that  which  proceeds  from  the  con- 
States  be,  as  it  has  l>een,  deemed  needful,  C(>n-  btitution  and  laws  of  the  several  States  resiK*ct- 
gress  possess  the  power  to  make  the  same,  ing  slaverv ;  the  same  being  permitted  in  some 
and,  moreover,  to  pass  all  laws  necessary  to  States,  and  forbidden  in  others. 
carnr  this  power  into  execution.  The  question  resjHicting  slaverv  in  the  old 

Tlie  territory  of  Missouri  is  a  i»ortion  of  Jahi-  thirteen  States  had  been  decided  and  settled 
isUna,  which  was  jmrchased  of  France,  and  bo-  before  the  wloption  of  the  constitution,  which 
longs  to  the  United  States  in  full  dominion;  in  grants  no  i)ower  to  Congress  to  interfere  with, 
the  hmguage  (»f  the  constitution,  Missouri  is  or  to  change  what  had  been  so  previously  set- 
their  territory  or  iin.jKTtv,  and  is  subject,  like  tied— the  slave  States,  therefore,  are  free  to 
other  territories  of  the  I'nited  States,  to  the  continue  or  to  abolish  slavery.  Since  the  year 
regulations  and  temporary  government,  which  1808  Congress  have  possessed  power  to  prohibit 
has  been,  or  shall  be  prescribtnl  by  Congress,  and  have  prohibited  the  further  migration  or 
The  clause  of  the  constitution  which  grants  this  hnportation  of  slaves  into  any  of  the  old  thir- 
power  to  Congress,  is  so  comprehensive  and  teen  States,  and  at  all  times,  under  the  consU- 
nnambiguous,  and  its  puriK)se  so  nmnifest,  that  tution,  have  had  power  to  prohibit  such  mi- 
commentary  will  not  render  the  power,  or  the  gration  or  importation  into  any  of  the  new 
olject  of  its  establishment,  more  explicit  or  states  or  territories  of  the  United  States.  The 
p™^  constitution  contains  no  express  provision  re- 
.  The  constitution  further  provides  that  "  new  gpecting  slavery  in  a  new  State  that  may  be 
States  may  be  admitted  by  Congress  in  the  wlmitted  into  the  Union;  every  regulation  upon 
this  subject  belongs  to  the  power  whose  con 

•  In  a  letter  of  Mr.  King,  which  forau  a  prefiice  to  these  gent  is  necessary  to  the  formation  and  admis- 

■peeehet,M  pablishedin  1819,  he  seya:— "Aa  xny  notea  are  gion  of  new  States  into  the   Union.     Congress 

Imperfect,  I  may  have  omitted  some  remarks  made  on  that  may,  therefore,  make  it  a  condition  of  the  ad- 

oaeaslon,  and  added  others  which  were  not  made;  the  com-  miggjon  of  a  new  State,  that  slavery  shall  be 

mnolcation,  however,  contains  the  sabstance  of  my  obser-  f^j,  ^y^j,  prohibited  within  the  same.     We  may, 

radons,  and  my  present  opinions  on  this  Important  subject  ^^j^h  ^j^^j  ^^^^^  confidence,  pronounce  this  to  be 

lam  parUcnlarly  anxious  not  to  be  misunderstood  on  this  ^y^^  ^^^  construction  of  the  constitution,  as  it 

wlject,  never  having  thought  myself  at  liberty  to  encour-  ,^^  ^^  ^          j     confirmed  by  the  past  decis- 

age,  or  to  assent  to,  any  measure  that  would  affect  the  se-  .^^^^  ^^  Conirress                             -^           r 

eorlty  of  property  In  slaves,  or  tend  to  disturb  the  poliUcal  *,.,         i^x,    *  _x«  i         i»         ^  j       .» 

a4|astment  which  the  constituUon  has  established  respect-  ,  Although  the  article  of  confederation  were 

Ing  them;  I  desire  to  be  considered  as  sUll  adhering  to  this  <V^^"  up  aild  approved  by  the  old  Cougress,  in 

merve;  and  that  the  observaUons  should  be  construed  to  ^}%  J^ar  1777,  and  eooii  afterwards  were  rati- 

wfer,  and  to  be  oonflncd,  to  the  prohibiUon  of  sUvery  in  the  5«"  ^Y  ^^^  O'  *"«  states,  their  complete  ratl- 

new  States,  to  be  formed  beyond  the  original  iimiu  of  the  fixation  did  not  take  place  until  the  year  1781. 

United  8tatos-a  prohibition  which,  in  my  Judgment,  Con-  The  States  which  possessed  small  and  already 

gr«M  have  the  power  to .  establish,  and  the  omission  of  settled  territory,  iV^ithheld  their  ratification,  in 

which  m^,  as  I  ftar,  ba  prodaetlvo  of  moat  serious  conse-  order  to  obtain  from  the  large  States  a  cession 

qaaacec  to  the  United  States  of  a  portion  of  their  Yocant 
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territory,  without  entering  into  the  reasons  on 
which  this  demand  was  nrged.  It  is  well 
known  that  they  had  an  influence  on  Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut,  New  York,'  and  Virginia, 
which  States  ceded  to  the  United  States  their 
resx)ective  claims  to  the  territory  lying  north- 
west of  the  river  Ohio.  This  cession  was  made 
on  the  express  condition,  that  the  ceded  terri- 
tory should  be  sold  for  the  common  benefit  of 
the  United  States ;  that  it  should  be  laid  out 
into  States,  and  that  the  States  so  laid  out 
should  form  distinct  republican  States,  and  be 
admitted  as  members  of  the  federal  Union,  hav- 
ing the  same  rights  of  sovereignty,  freedom, 
and  independence,  as  the  other  States  I  Of 
the  four  States  which  made  this  cession,  two 
permitted,  and  the  other  two  prohibited  slavery. 

The  United  States  having  in  this  manner  be- 
come proprietors  of  the  extensive  territory 
northwest  of  the  river  Ohio,  although  the  con- 
federation contained  no  express  provision  upon 
the  subject  Congress,  the  only  representatives 
of  the  United  States,  assured  as  incident  to 
their  office,  the  power  to  dispose  of  this  terri- 
tory;  and  for  this  purpose,  to  divide  the  same 
into  distinct  States,  to  provide  for  the  tempo- 
rary government  of  the  inhabitants  thereof,  and 
for  their  ultimate  admission  as  new  States  into 
the  Federal  Union. 

The  ordinance  for  those  purposes,  which  was 
passed  by  Congress  in  1787,  contains  certain 
articles,  which  are  called  "Articles  of  com- 
pact between  the  original  States  and  the  people 
and  States  within  the  said  territory,  for  ever 
to  remain  unalterable,  unless  by  common  con- 
sent.^^  The  sixth  of  those  unalterable  articles 
provides,  "  that  there  shall  be  neither  slavery 
nor  involuntarv  servitude  in  the  said  terri- 
tory." 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  sup- 
plies the  defect  that  existed  in  the  articles  of 
confederation,  and  has  vested  Congress,  as  has 
been  stated,  with  ample  powers  on  this  impor- 
tant subject.  Accoidingly,  the  ordinance  of 
1787,  passed  by  the  old  Congress,  was  ratified 
and  confirmed  by  an  act  of  the  new  Congress 
during  their  first  session  under  the  constitu- 
tion. 

The  State  of  Virginia,  which  ceded  to  the 
United  States  her  claims  to  this  territory,  con- 
sented by  her  delegates  in  the  old  Congress  to 
this  ordinance — not  only  Virginia,  but  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  by  the 
unanimous  votes  of  their  delegates  in  the  old 
Congress,  approved  of  the  ordinance  of  1787, 
by  which  slavery  is  for  ever  abolished  in  the 
territory  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio. 

Without  the  votes  of  these  States,  the  ordi- 
nance could  not  have  passed ;  and  there  is  no 
recollection  of  an  opposition  from  any  of  these 
States  to  the  act  of  confirmation,  passed  under 
the  actual  constitution.  Slavery  had  long  been 
established  in  these  States — the  evil  was  felt 
in  their  institationB,  laws,  and  habits,  and  could 
not  easily  or  at  once  be  i^lisbed.  But  these 
rotes  BO  iMnorable  to  these  States,  satisfactorily 


demonstrate  their  unwillingness  to  permit  tho 
extension  of  slavery  into  the  new  States  which 
might  be  admitted  by  Congress  into  the  Union. 

The  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  on 
the  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio,  have  been 
admitted  by  Congress  into  the  Union,  on  the 
condition  and  conformably  to  the  article  of 
compact,  contained  in  the  ordinance  of  1787, 
and  by  which  it  is  declared  that  there  shall  be 
neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in 
any  of  the  said  States. 

Although  Congress  possess  the  power  of 
making  the  exclusion  of  slavery  a  part  or  con- 
dition of  the  act  admitting  a  new  State  into 
the  Union,  they  may,  in  special  cases,  and  for 
sufficient  reasons,  forbear  to  exercise  this  power. 
Thus  Kentucky  and  Vermont  were  admitted  as 
new  States  into  the  Union,  witiiout  making  the 
abolition  of  slavery  the  condition  of  their  ad- 
mission. In  Vermont,  slavery  never  existed; 
her  laws  excluding  the  same.  Kentucky  was 
formed  out  of,  and  settled  by,  Virginia,  and  the  ' 
inhabitants  of  Kentucky  equally  with  those  of 
Virginia,  by  fair  interpretation  of  the  constitu- 
tion, were  exempt  from  all  such  interference 
of  Congress,  as  might  disturb  or  impair  the 
security  of  their  property  in  slaves.  The  west- 
ern territory  of  North  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
having  been  partiaHy  granted  and  settled  under 
tho  authority  of  these  States,  before  the  cession 
thereof  to  the  United  States,  and  these  States 
being  original  parties  to  the  constitution  which 
recognizes  the  existence  of  slavery,  no  measure 
restraining  slavery  could  be  applied  by  Con- 
gress to  this  territory.  But  to  remove  all  doubt 
on  this  head,  it  was  made  a  condition  of  the  ces- 
sion of  this  territory  to  the  United  States,  that 
the  ordinance  of  1787,  except  the  sixth  article 
thereof,  respecting  slavery,  should  l)e  aj)plied 
to  the  same ;  and  that  tho  sixth  article  should 
not  be  so  applied.  Accordingly,  the  States  of 
Tennessee,  Mississippi,  and  Alabama,  compre- 
hending the  territory  ceded  to  the  United 
States  by  North  Carolina  and  Georgia,  have 
been  admitted  as  new  States  into  the  Union, 
without  a  provision,  by  which  slavery  shall  be 
excluded  from  the  same.  According  to  this 
abstract  of  the  proceedings  of  Congress  in  the 
admission  of  new  States  into  the  Union,  of  the 
eight  new  States  within  the  original  limits  of 
tho  United  States,  four  have  been  admitted 
without  an  article  excluding  slavery;  three 
have  been  admitted  on  the  condition  that 
slavery  should  bo  excluded;  and  one  admitted 
without  such  condition.  In  the  few  first  cases. 
Congress  wore  restrained  from  exercising  the 
power  to  exclude  slavery ;  in  the  next  three, 
they  exercised  this  power ;  and  in  the  last,  it 
was  unnecessary  to  do  so,  slavery  being  ex- 
cluded by  the  State  Constitution. 

The  province  of  Louisiana,  soon  after  its  ces- 
sion to  the  United  States,  was  divided  into  two 
territories,  comprehending  such  parts  thereof 
as  were  contiguous  to  l^e  river  Mississippi, 
being  tlie  only  parts  of  the  province  that  were 
inhabited.     The  foreign  language,  laws,  ens- 
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toms,  and  manners  of  the  inhabitanta,  required 
the  immediate  and  cautious  attention  of  Con- 
gress, which,  instead  of  extending,  in  the  first 
uistance,  to  these  territories  the  ordinance  of 
1787,  ordained  special  regulations  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  same.  These  regulations  were 
firom  time  to  time  revised  and  altere<l,  as  ob- 
servation and  experience  showed  to  be  expe- 
dient, and  as  was  deemed  most  likely  to  encour- 
age and  promote  those  changes  which  would 
soonest  Qualify  the  inliabitants  for  self-govern- 
ment and  admission  into  the  Union.  When  the 
United  States  took  possession  of  the  province 
of  Louisiana  in  1804,  it  was  estimated  to  con- 
tain 50,000  white  inhabitanU;  40,000  slaves, 
and  2,000  free  fiersons  of  color.* 

More  than  four-fifths  of  the  whites,  and  all 
the  slaves,  except  about  thirteen  hundred,  in- 
habited New  Orleans  and  the  adjacent  terri- 
tory; the  residue,  oonsi.^ting  of  less  than  ten 
thoosand  whites,  and  about  thirteen  hundred 
slaves,  were  dispersed  throughout  the  country 
now  included  in  the  Arkansas  and  Missouri 
territories.  The  greater  part  of  the  thirteen 
hundred  slaves  were  in  the  Missouri  territory, 
some  of  them  having  been  removed  thither 
from  the  old  French  settlements  on  the  East 
side  of  the  Mississippi,  atHer  the  passing  of  the 
ordinance  of  1787,  by  which  slavery  in  those 
settlements  was  abolished. 

In  1812,  the  territory  of  New  Orleans,  to 
which  the  ordinance  of  1787,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  certain  parts  thereof,  had  been  pre- 
viously extendoci,  was  permitted  by  Congress 
to  form  a  Constitution  and  State  (lovemment, 
and  admitted  as  a  new  State  into  the  Union, 
by  tlie  name  of  Louisiana.  Tlie  acts  of  CongrCvHS 
for  these  purposes,  in  addition  to  sundry  im- 
portant provisions  resi)ecting  rivers  and  public 
lands,  which  are  declared  to  be  irrevocable  un- 
less by  common  consent,  annex  other  terms  and 
conditions,  whereby  it  is  established,  not  only 
that  the  Constitution  of  Louisiana  should  be 
republican,  but  that  it  should  contain  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  civil'  and  religious  lib- 
erty, that  it  should  secure  to  tlie  citizens  the 
trial  by  jury  in  all  criminal  cases,  and  the  privi- 
lege of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  according  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States ;  and  after 
its  admission  into  the  Union,  that  the  laws 
which  Louisiana  might  pass,  should  be  pro- 
mulgated; its  records  of  every  description 
preserved;  and  its  judicial  and  legislative  pro- 
ceedings conducted  in  the  language  in  which 
the  laws  and  judicial  proceedings  of  the  United 
States  are  published  and  conducted. 

Guards  so  friendly  to  the  rights  of  the  citi- 
zens, and  restraints  on  the  State  sovereignty  so 
material  to  the  gradual  confirmation  and  secu- 
rity of  their  liberties,  demonstrate  the  exten- 
sive and  parental  power  of  Congress ;   power 

*  This  e«tiinAt«  wm  too  high,  aa,  hj  the  oensns  of  1810, 
the  whole  province  wm  found  to  contain  onlj  96,000  inhabi- 
tants, Yix:  01,000  whitei,  87,000  Blarea,  and  8,000  free  per- 
■ons  of  color. 


the  wise  exercise  of  which  on  this  occasion,  is 
not  confined  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  new 
State,  bnt  reaches  and  protects  the  rights  of  the 
citizens  of  all  the  States.  The  habits  of  the 
people  and  the  number  of  slaves  by  whom  the 
labor  of  the  territory  of  New  Orleans  was  per- 
formed, were  doubtless  the  reason  for  the  omis- 
sion of  an  article  in  the  act  of  admission  by 
which  slavery  should  be  excluded  from  the 
new  State. 

Having  annexed  these  new  and  extraordinary 
c^mditions  to  the  act  for  the  admission  of  Lou- 
isiana into  the  Union,  Congress  may,  if  they 
shall  deem  it  expedient,  annex  the  like  condi- 
tions to  the  act  for  the  admission  of  Missouri ; 
and  moreover,  as  in  the  case  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 
and  Illinois,  provide  by  an  article  for  that  pur- 
pose, that  slavery  shall  not  exist  within  the 
same. 

Admitting  this  construction  of  the  constitu- 
tion, it  is  alleged  that  the  power  by  which 
Congress  excluded  slavery  from  the  States 
northwest  of  the  river  Ohio,  is  suspended  in 
respect  to  the  States  that  may  be  formed  in  the 
province  of  Louisiana.  The  article  of  the 
treaty  referred  to  declares :  **  That  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  territory  shall  be  incorporated  in 
the  Union  of  the  United  States,  and  admitted 
as  soon  as  possible ;  according  to  the  principles 
of  the  Federal  Constitution,  to  the  enjoyment 
of  all  rights,  advantages,  and  immunities  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States ;  and  in  the  mean 
time,  they  shall  be  maintained  and  protected 
in  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  liberty,  property, 
and  the  religion  which  they  profess." 

Although  tliere  is  want  of  precision  in  the 
article,  its  scope  and  meaning  cannot  be  mis- 
understood. It  constitutes  a  stipulation  by 
which  the  United  States  engage  that  the  in- 
habitants of  Louisiana  should  be  formed  into  a 
State  or  States,  and  as  soon  as  the  provisions 
of  the  constitution  permit,  that  they  should  be 
admitted  as  new  States  into  the  Union  on  the 
footing  of  the  other  States ;  and  before  such 
admission,  and  during  their  territorial  govern- 
ment, that  they  should  be  maintained  and  pro- 
tected by  Congress  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
liberty,  property,  and  religion.  The  first  clause 
of  this  stipulation  will  be  executed  by  the  ad- 
mission of  Missouri  as  a  new  State  into  the 
Union,  as  such  admission  will  impart  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Missouri  "all  the  rights,  advan- 
tages, and  immunities"  which  citizens  of  the 
United  States  derive  from  the  constitution 
thereof;  these  rights  may  be  denominated  fed- 
eral rights,  are  uniform  througliout  the  Union, 
and  are  common  to  all  its  citizens:  but  the 
rights  derived  from  the  constitution  and  laws 
of  the  States,  which  may  be  denominated 
State  rights,  in  many  particulars  differ  from 
each  other.  Thus,  while  the  federal  rights  of 
the  citizens  of  Massachusetts  and  Virginia  are 
the  same,  their  State  rights  are  dissimilar  and 
different,  slavery  being  forbidden  in  one,  and 
permitted  in  the  other  State.  This  difference 
arises  out  of  the  constitutions  and  laws  of  the 
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two  States,  in  the  same  maimer  as  the  differ- 
ence in  the  rights  of  the  citizens  of  these  States 
to  vote  for  representatives  in  Congress  arises 
ont  of  the  State  laws  and  constitution.  In 
Massachusetts,  every  person  of  lawful  age,  and 
possessing  pronerty  of  any  sort,  of  the  value  of 
two  hundred  aoUars,  may  vote  for  representa- 
tives to  Ciongress.  In  Virginia,  no  person  can 
vote  for  representatives  to  Congress,  unless  he 
be  a  freeholder.  As  the  admission  of  a  new 
State  into  the  Union  confers  upon  its  citizens 
only  tiie  rights  denominated  federal,  and  as 
these  are  common  to  the  citizens  of  all  the 
States,  as  well  of  those  in  which  slavery  is 
prohibited,  as  of  those  in  which  it  is  allowed. 
It  follows  that  the  prohibition  of  slavery  in 
IGssouri  will  not  impair  the  federal  rights  of 
its  citizens,  and  that  such  prohibition  is  not 
sustuned  by  tiie  clause  of  the  treaty  which  has 
been  cited. 

The  remaining  dauto  of  the  article  is  ex- 
pressly confin^  to  the  period  of  the  territorial 
government  of  Missouri,  to  the  time  between 
the  first  occupation  of  the  country  by  the 
United  States,  and  its  admission  as  a  new  State 
into  the  Union.  Whatever  may  be  its  import, 
it  has  no  reference  nor  application  to  the  terms 
of  the  admission,  or  to  the  condition  of  Mis- 
souri, ^ter  it  f^aU  have  been  admitted  into  tlie 
Union.  The  clause  is  but  the  common  formula 
of  treaties,  by  which  inhabited  territories  are 
passed  from  one  sovereign  to  another ;  its  ob- 
ject is  to  secure  such  inhabitants  the  permanent 
or  temporary  enjoyment  of  their  former  liber- 
ties, property,  and  religion ;  leaving  to  the  new 
sovereign  full  power  to  make  such  regulations 
respecting  the  same,  as  may  be  thought  expe- 
dient, provided  these  regulations  be  not  incom- 
patible with  the  stipulated  security. 

What  were  the  liberties  under  the  French 
government,  the  enjoyment  of  which,  under 
ours,  called  for  protection,  we  are  unable  to 
explain ;  as  the  United  States  have  no  power 
to  prevent  the  free  ergoyment  of  the  Catholic 
religion,  no  stipulation  against  their  interfer- 
ence to  disturb  it  could  be  necessary ;  and  the 
only  part  of  the  clause  whose  object  can  be 
readily  understood,  is  that  relative  to  **  pro- 
perty." 

As  all  nations  do  not  permit  slavery,  the 
term  property,  in  its  conunon  and  universal 
meaning,  does  not  include  or  describe  slaves. 
In  treaties,  therefore,  between  nations,  and  es- 
pecially in  those  of  the  United  States,  when- 
ever stipulations  respecting  slaves  were  to  be 
made,  tne  word  "  negroes,"  or  "  slaves,"  have 
been  employed,  and  the  omission  of  these  words 
in  this  clause,  increases  the  uncertainty  whe- 
ther, by  the  term  property,  slaves  were  in- 
tended to  be  induded.  But  admitting  that 
such  was  the  intention  of  the  parties,  the  stip- 
ulation is  not  only  temporary,  but  extends  no 
further  than  to  the  property  actually  possessed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Missouri,  when  it  was 
first  ocoopied  bv  the  United  States.  Property 
iinoe  acquired  by  them,  and  property  acquired 


or  possessed  by  the  new  inhabitants  of  Mis- 
souri, has  in  each  case  been  acquired  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  and  not  during  and 
under  the  laws  of  the  province  of  Louisiana. 
Should,  therefore,  the  future  introduction  of 
slaves  into  Missouri,  be  forbidden,  the  feelings 
of  the  citizens  would  soon  become  reconcile 
to  their  exclusion,  and  the  inconsiderable  num- 
ber of  slaves  owned  by  the  inhabitants  at  the 
date  of  the  cession  of  Louisiana,  would  be  eman* 
cipated  or  sent  for  sale  into  States  where  slavery 
exists. 

It  is  fhrther  objected,  that  the  article  of  the 
act  of  admission  into  the  Union,  by  which 
slavery  should  be  excluded  from  Missouri, 
would  be  nugatory,  as  the  new  State  in  virtue 
of  its  sovereignty  would  be  at  liberty  to  revoke 
its  consent,  and  annul  the  article  by  which 
slaverv  is  excluded. 

Suen  revocation  would  be  contrary  to  the 
obligations  of  good  faith,  which  enjoins  the 
observance  of  our  engagements;  it  would  be 
repugnant  to  the  principles  on  which  govern- 
ment itself  is  founded:  sovereignty  in  every 
lawful  government  is  a  limited  power,  and  can 
do  only  what  it  is  lawful  to  do— sovereigns, 
like  individuals,  are  bound  by  their  engage- 
ments, and  have  no  moral  power  to  break  Uiem. 
Treaties  between  nations  repose  on  this  prin- 
ciple. If  the  new  State  can  revoke  and  annul 
an  article  concluded  between  itself  and  the 
United  States,  by  which  slavery  is  excluded 
from  it,  it  may  revoke  and  annul  any  other 
article  of  the  compact;  it  may,  for  example, 
annul  the  article  respecting  public  lands,  ana 
in  virtue  of  its  sovereignty,  assume  the  right  to 
tax  and  to  sell  the  lands  of  the  United  States. 
There  is  yet  a  more  satisfactory  answer  to  this 
objection.  The  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  is  co-extensive  with  their  legislative 
power,  and  every  question  arising  under  the 
Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States,  is 
cognizable  by  the  judiciary  thereof.  Should 
the  new  State  rescind  any  of  the  articles  of 
compact  contained  in  the  act  of  admission  into 
the  Union,  that,  for  example,  by  which  slavery 
is  excluded,  and  should  pass  a  law  authorizing 
slavery,  the  judiciary  of  the  United  States,  on 
proper  application,  would  immediately  deliver 
from  bondage,  any  person  detained  as  a  slave 
in  said  State.  Ana,  in  like  manner,  in  all  in- 
stances affecting  individuals,  the  judiciary  might 
be  employed  to  defeat  every  attempt  to  violate 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States. 

If  Congress  possess  the  power  to  exclude 
slavery  from  Missouri,  it  still  remains  to  be 
shown  that  they  ought  to  do  so.  The  exami- 
nation of  this  branch  of  the  subject,  for  obvious 
reasons,  is  attended  with  peculiar  difficulty,  and 
cannot  be  made  without  passing  over  arguments 
which,  to  some  of  us,  might  appear  to  be  deci- 
sive, but  the  use  of  which,  in  this  place,  would 
call  up  feelings,  the  influence  of  which  would 
disturb,  if  not  defeat,  the  impartial  considera- 
tion of  the  subject 

Slavery,  unhappily,  exists  within  the  United 
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States.  Enlightened  men,  in  the  States  wliero 
it  is  permitted,  and  every  where  out  of  them, 
regret  its  existence  among  us,  and  seek  for  the 
means  of  limiting  and  of  mitigating  it.  The  first 
introduction  of  slaves  is  not  imputable  to  the 
present  generation,  nor  even  to  their  ancestors, 
before  tlie  year  1642,  the  trade  and  ports  of 
tlie  colonies  were  open  to  foreigners  equally  as 
those  of  the  motlier  country ;  and  as  early  as 
1620,  a  few  years  only  after  the  planting  of  the 
colony  of  Virginia,  and  tlie  same  year  in  which 
the  first  settlement  was  made  in  the  old  colony 
of  Plymouth,  a  cargo  of  negroes  was  brought 
into,  and  sold  as  slaves  in  Virginia,  by  a  foreign 
fihip.*  From  this  beginning,  the  imi>ortation 
of  slaves  was  continued  for  nearly  two  centu- 
ries. To  her  honor,  Virginia,  wliile  a  colony, 
opposed  the  importation  of  slaves,  and  was  the 
first  State  to  prohibit  the  same,  by  a  law  passed 
for  this  purpose  in  1778,  thirty  years  before 
the  general  prohibition  enacted  by  Congress  in 
I8O81  The  laws  and  custom  of  the  States  in 
which  slavery  has  existed  for  so  long  a  i)eriod, 
must  have  had  tlieir  influence  on  the  opinions 
and  habits  of  the  citizens,  which  ought  not  to 
be  disregarded  on  tlie  present  occjuiion. 

Omitting,  therefore,  tlie  arguments  which 
might  be  urged,  and  which  by  all  of  us  might 
be  deemed  conclusive  were  tliis  an  original 
question,  the  reasons  which  shall  be  oflered  in 
favor  of  the  interposition  of  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  exclude  slavery  from  Missouri  shall  be 
only  such  as  respect  the  common  defence,  tlie 
general  welfare,  and  that  wise  administration 
of  the  government,  which,  as  far  as  pj^sible, 
may  produce  the  impartial  distribution  of  ben- 
efits and  burdens  throughout  the  Union. 

By  the  articles  of  confederation  the  common 
treasury  was  to  bo  supplied  by  the  several 
States,  according  to  tlie  value  of  the  lands,  with 
the  houses  and  improvements  thereon,  within 
the  respective  States.'  From  the  dilBculty  in 
making  this  valuation,  the  old  Congress  were 
miablo  to  api)ortion  the  requisition  for  the  sup- 
ply of  the  general  treasury,  and  'obliged  to  pro- 
pose to  the  States  to  propose  an  alteration  of 
the  articles  of  confederation,  by  which  the 
whole  number  of  free  persons,  with  three-fifths 
of  the  slaves  contained  in  the  respective  States, 
should  become  the  rule  of  such  apportionment 
of  the  taxes.  A  miyority  of  the  States  approved 
of  this  alteration,  but  some  of  them  disagreed 
to  the  same ;  and  for  want  of  a  practicable  rule 
of  apportionment,  the  whole  of  the  requisition 
of  taxes  made  by  Congress,  during  the  revolu- 
tionary war  and  afterwards,  up  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  were  merely  provisional,  and  subject  to 
revision  and  correction,  as  soon  as  such  rules 
should  be  adopted.  The  several  States  were 
credited  for  their  supplies,  and  charged  for  tlie 
advances  made  to  them  by  Congress;  but  no 
settlement  of  their  accounts  could  be  made  for 
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the  want  of  a  rule  of  apportionment,  until  the 
establishment  of  the  constitution. 

When  the  general  convention  that  formed 
the  constitution  took  this  subject  into  their  con- 
sideration, the  whole  question  was  once  more 
examined;  and  while  it  was  agreed  that  all  con- 
tributions to  the  common  treasury  should  be 
made  according  to  the  ability  of  the  several 
States  to  furnish  the  same,  the  old  difficulty 
recurred  in  agreeing  upon  a  ride  whereby  such 
ability  should  be  ascertained,  there  being  no 
simple  standard  by  which  the  ability  of  indi- 
viduals to  pay  taxes  can  be  ascertained.  A  di- 
versity in  the  selection  of  taxes  has  been  deemed 
re(iuisite  to  their  equalization.  Between  com- 
munities this  difficulty  is  less  considerable,  and 
although  the  rule  of  relative  numbers  would 
not  accurately  measure  the  relative  wealth  of 
nations,  in  States  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
United  States,  whose  institutions,  laws  and  em- 
ployments are  so  much  Mike,  the  rule  of  num- 
bers is  probably  as  near  equal  as  any  other 
simple  and  practicable  rule  can  be  expected  to 
be,  (though  between  the  old  and  new  States  \iA 
equity  is  defective,)  these  considerations,  added 
to  the  approbation  which  had  already  been 
given  to  the  rule,  by  a  majority  of  the  States, 
induced  the  convention  to  agree  that  direct 
taxes  should  be  apportioned  among  the  States, 
according  to  the  whole  number  of  free  persons, 
and  three-fifths  of  the  slaves  which  they  might 
resj)ectively  contain. 

The  rule  for  apportionment  of  taxes  is  not 
necesi*arily  the  most  equitable  rule  for  the 
apportionment  of  representatives  among  the 
States;  property  must  not  be  disregarded  in 
the  composition  of  the  first  rule,  but  frequently 
is  overlooked  in  the  establishment  of  the  sec- 
ond. A  rule  which  might  bo  approved  in  re- 
spect to  taxes,  would  be  disai)proved  in  respect 
to  representatives;  one  individual  possessing 
twice  as  much  property  as  another,  might  be 
required  to  pay  double  the  taxes  of  such  other; 
but  no  man  has  two  votes  to  another's  one; 
rich  or  poor,  each  has  but  a  single  vote  in  the 
choice  of  representatives. 

In  the  dispute  between  England  and  the 
colonies,  the  latter  denied  the  right  of  the 
former  to  tax  them,  because  they  were  not 
represented  in  the  English  Parliament.  They 
contended  that,  according  to  the  law  of  the 
land,  taxation  and  representation  were  insepa- 
rable. The  rule  of  taxation  being  agreed  upon 
by  the  convention,  it  is  possible  that  the  maxim 
with  which  we  successfully  opposed  the  claim 
of  England,  may  have  had  an  influence  in  pro- 
curing the  adoption  of  the  same  rule  for  the 
apportionment  of  representatives;  the  true 
meaning,  however,  of  this  principle  of  the 
English  constitution  is,  that  a  colony  or  district 
is  not  to  be  taxed  which  is  not  represented; 
not  that  its  number  of  representatives  shall  be 
ascertained  by  its  quota  of  taxes.  If  three- 
fifths  of  the  slaves  are  virtually  represented,  or 
their  owners  obtain  a  disproportionate  power 
in   legislation,  and    in   the    appointment    of 
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the  President  of  the  United  States,  why  ahonld 
not  other  property  be  virtually  represented, 
and  its  owners  obtain  a  like  power  in  legisla- 
tion, and  in  the  choice  of  the  President?  Pro- 
Serty  is  not  confined  in  slaves,  but  exists  in 
ouses,  stores,  ships,  capital  in  trade  and  manu- 
factares.  To  secure  to  the  owners  of  property 
in  slaves  greater  political  power  than  is  allowed 
to  the  owners  of  other  ana  equivalent  property, 
seems  to  be  contrary  to  our  theory  of  the  equali- 
ty of  personfd  rights,  inasmuch  as  the  citizens 
of  some  States  thereby  become  entitled  to  other 
and  greater  political  power,  than  the  citizens 
of  other  States.  The  present  Ilouse  of  Repre- 
sentatives consist  of  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
one  members,  which  are  apportioned  among 
the  States  in  a  ratio  of  one  representative  for 
every  thirty-five  thousand  federal  members, 
which  are  ascertained  by  adding  to  the  whole 
number  of  free  persons,  three-fifths  of  the 
slaves.  According  to  the  last  census,  the  whole 
number  of  slaves  within  the  United  States  was 
1,191,364,  which  entitles  the  States  possessing 
the  same  to  twenty  representatives,  and  twenty 
presidential  electors  more  than  they  would  be 
entitled  to,  were  the  slaves  excluded.  By  the 
last  census,  Virginia  contained  582,104  free 
persons,  and  392,518  slaves.  In  any  of  the 
States  where  slavery  is  excluded,  582,104  free 
persons  would  be  entitled  to  elect  only  sixteen 
representatives,  while  in  Virginia,  582,104  free 
persons,  by  the  addition  of  three-fifths  of  her 
slaves,  become  entitled  to  elect,  and  do  in  fact 
elect  twenty-three  representatives,  being  seven 
additional  ones  on  account  of  her  slaves.  Tims, 
while  85,000  free  persons  are  requisite  to  elect 
one  representative  in  a  State  where  slavery  is 
prohibited;  25,559  free  persons  in  Virginia, 
may  and-  do  elect  a  representative — so  that 
five  free  persons  in  Virginia  have  as  much 
power  in  the  choice  of  Representatives  to  Con- 
gress, and  in  the  appointment  of  presidential 
electors,  as  seven  free  ]>ersons  in  any  of  the 
States  in  which  slavery  does  not  exist. 

This  inequality  in  the  ai>portionment  of  rep- 
resentatives, was  not  misunderstood  at  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution— but  as  no  one 
anticipated  the  fact  that  the  w^hole  of  the  rev- 
enue of  the  United  States  would  be  derived 
from  indirect  taxes  (which  cannot  be  supposed 
to  spread  themselves  over  the  several  States 
ac<;ording  to  the  rule  for  the  apportionment  of 
direct  taxes),  but  it  was  believed  that  a  part 
of  the  contribution  to  the  common  treasury 
would  be  apportioned  among  the  States  by  the 
rule  for  the  apportionment  of  representatives. 
The  States  in  which  slavery  is  prohibited,  ulti- 
mately, though  with  reluctance,  acquiesced  in 
the  disproportionate  number  of  representatives 
and  electors  that  was  secured  to  the  slavehold- 
inff  States.  The  concession  was,  at  the  time, 
Mieved  to  be  a  great  one,  and  has  proved  to 
have  been  the  greatest  which  was  made  to  se- 
cure the  adoption  of  the  constitution. 

Great,  however,  as  this  concession  was,  it 
was  dennite,  and  its  Aill  extent  was  compre 
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hended.  It  was  a  settlement  between  the  orig- 
inal thirteen  States.  The  considerations  arising 
out  of  their  actual  condition,  their  past  con- 
nection, and  the  obligation  which  all  felt  to 
promote  a  reformation  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, were  peculiar  to  the  time  and  to  the  par- 
ties, and  are  not  applicable  to  the  now  States, 
which  Congress  may  now  be  willing  to  admit 
into  the  Union. 

The  equality  of  rights,  which  includes  an 
equality  of  burdens,  is  a  vital  principle  in  our 
theory  of  government,  and  its  jealous  preserva- 
tion is  the  best  security  of  public  and  individual 
freedom ;  the  departure  from  this  principle  in 
the  disproportionate  power  and  infiuence,  al- 
low^ed  to  the  slaveholding  States,  was  a  neces- 
sary sacrifice  to  the  establishment  of  the  con- 
stitution. The  effect  of  this  concession  has 
been  obvious  in  the  preponderance  which  it 
has  given  to  the  slaveholding  States,  over  the 
other  States.  Nevertheless,  it  is  an  ancient 
settlement,  and  faith  and  honor  stand  pledged 
not  to  disturb  it.  But  the  extension  of  this 
disproportionate  power  to  the  new  States  would 
be  unjust  and  odious.  The  States  whose  power 
would  bo  abridged,  and  whose  burdens  would 
be  increased  by  the  measure,  cannot  be  expect- 
ed to  consent  to  it;  and  we  may  hope  that 
the  other  States  are  too  magnanimous  to  insist 
on  it 

The  existence  of  slavery  impairs  the  industry 
and  the  power  of  a  nation ;  and  it  does  so  in 
proportion  to  the  multiplication  of  its  slaves : 
where  the  manual  labor  of  a  country  is  per- 
formed by  slaves,  labor  dishonors  the  hands  of 
freemen. 

If  her  laborers  are  slaves,  ^ssouri  may  be 
able  to  pay  money  taxes,  but  will  be  unable  to 
raise  soldiers  or  to  recruit  seamen,  and  experi- 
ence ^ceuis  to  have  proved  that  manufiictures 
do  not  i)rosper  where  the  artificers  are  slaves. 
In  case  of  foreign  war,  or  domestic  insurrection, 
nusfortunos  from  which  no  State  is  exempt,  and 
against  which  all  should  be  seasonably  prepared, 
slaves  not  only  do  not  add  to,  but  diminish  the 
faculty  of  self-defence;  instead  of  increasing 
the  public  strength,  tliey  lessen  it,  by  the  whole 
number  of  free  persons  whose  place  they  occu- 
py, increased  by  the  number  of  freemen  that 
may  bo  employed  as  guards  over  them. 

The  motives  for  the  admission  of  new  States 
into  the  Union,  are  the  extension  of  the  princi- 
ples of  our  free  government,  the  equalizing  of 
the  public  burdens,  and  the  consolidation  of 
the  power  of  the  confederated  nation.  Unless 
these  objects  be  promoted  by  the  admission  of 
new  States,  no  such  admission  can  be  expedient 
or  justified. 

The  States  in  which  slavery  already  exists 
are  contiguous  to  each  other ;  they  are  also  the 
portion  of  the  United  States  nearest  to  the  Eu- 
ropean colonies  in  the  West  Indies;  colonies 
whose  future  condition  can  hardly  be  regarded 
as  problematical.  If  Missouri,  and  the  other 
States  that  may  be  formed  to  the  west  of  the 
]  river  Mississippi,  are  permitted  to  introduce 
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and  cstaMiHh  Blavery,  the  repose,  if  not  the  ee- 
carity,  of  the  Union  may  he  endangered ;  all 
the  States  ftouth  of  the  river  Ohio,  and  west  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Delaware,  will  he  peopled 
with  slaveH,  and  the  estahlishmcnt  of  new 
States  west  of  the  river  Mississipj)!,  will  serve 
to  extend  slavery  instead  of  freedom  over  that 
boundless  re^rion. 

Such  increase  of  the  States,  whatever  other 
interests  it  may  promote,  w^ill  l>e  sure  to  add 
nothing  to  the  security  of  the  public  liberties, 
and  can  hardly  fail,  hereafter,  to  require  and 
produce  a  change  in  our  government. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  slavery  l>e  excr!aded 
from  Missouri,  and  the  other  new  States  which 
may  be  formed  in  this  quarter,  not  only  will 
the  slave  markets  be  broken  up,  and  tlie  ])rin- 
oiples  of  freedom  he  extended  and  strengthened, 
but  an  exi)osed  and  important  frontier  w^ill  ]>re- 
Bent  a  barrier  which  will  check  and  keep  back 
foreign  assailants,  who  may  be  as  brave,  and, 
as  we  hope,  will  be  as  fVee  as  ourselves.  Sur- 
rounded in  this  manner  by  connected  bodies  of 
freemen,  the  States  where  slavery  is  allowed 
will  be  made  more  secure  against  domestic  in- 
Burrecti(»n,  and  less  liable  to  be  affected  by 
what  may  take  place  in  the  neighboring  colo- 
nies. 

It  ought  not  to  he  forgotten,  that  the  first 
and  main  o])ject  of  the  negotiation  which  led 
to  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  was  the  free 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi ;  a  river  that  forms 
the  sole  passage  from  the  western  States  to  the 
ocean.  This  navigation,  although  of  general 
benefit,  has  been  always  valued  and  desired,  as 
of  peculiar  advantage  to  the  western  States, 
whose  demands  to  obtain  it,  were  neither  equiv- 
ocal nor  unreasonable.  But  with  the  river 
Mississippi,  by  a  sort  of  coercion,  we  acquired, 
by  good  or  ill  fortune,  as  our  future  measures 
shall  determine,  the  whole  province  of  Louisi- 
ana. As  this  acquisition  was  made  at  the  com- 
mon expense,  it  is  very  fairly  urged  that  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  it  should  also  be 
common.  This,  it  is  said,  will  not  happen  if 
slavery  be  excluded  from  Missouri,  as  the  citi- 
zens of  the  States  where  slavery  is  permitted 
will  be  shut  out,  and  none  but  citizens  of  States 
where  slavery  is  prohibited,  can  become  inhab- 
itants of  Missouri. 

But  this  consequence  will  not  arise  from  the 

Proposed  exclusion  of  slavery.  The  citizens  of 
tates  in  which  slavery  is  allowed,  like  all  other 
citizens,  will  be  free  to  become  inhabitants  of 
Missouri,  in  like  manner  as  they  have  become 
inhabitants  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  in 
which  slavery  is  forbidden.  The  exclusion  of 
Blaves  from  Missouri  will  not,  therefore,  operate 
unequally  among  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  The  constitution  provides,  *Hhat  the 
citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  enjoy 
all  the  rights  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  tlie 
Beveral  States ; "  every  citizen  may,  therefore, 
remove  from  one  to  another  State,  and  there 
enjoy  the  rights  and  immunities  of  its  citizens. 
The  proposed  provision  excludes  slaves,  not 


citizens,  wliose  rights  it  will  not,  and  cannot 
impair, 
liesides  there  is  nothing  new  or  peculiar  in  a 

Erovisitm  for  the  exclusion  of  slavery ;  it  has 
een  established  in  the  States  northwest  of  the 
river  Ohio,  and  has  existed  from  the  beginning 
in  the  old  States  where  slavery  is  forbidden. 
The  citizens  of  States  where  slavery  is  allowed, 
may  become  inhabitants  of  Missouri,  but  can- 
not hold  slaves  there,  nor  in  any  other  State 
where  slavery  is  prohibited.  As  well  might 
the  laws  prohibiting  slavery  in  the  old  States 
become  the  subject  of  complaint,  as  the  pro- 
posed exclusion  of  slavery  in  Missouri ;  but 
there  is  no  foundation  for  such  complaint  in 
either  case.  It  is  farther  urged,  that  the  ad- 
mission of  slaves  into  Missouri  would  be  limited 
to  the  slaves  who  are  already  within  the  Uiut- 
ed  States ;  that  their  health  and  comfort  would 
l>e  promoted  by  their  dispersion,  and  that  their 
numbers  would  be  the  same  whether  they  re- 
main confined  to  the  States  where  slavery  ex- 
ists, or  are  dispersed  over  tlie  new  States  that 
may  be  admitted  into  the  Union. 

That  none  but  domestic  slaves  would  be  in- 
tnxluced  into  Missouri,  and  the  other  now  and 
frontier  States,  is  most  fully  disproved  by  the 
thousands  of  fresh  slaves,  which,  in  violatian 
of  our  laws,  are  annually  imported  into  Alabama, 
Lonisiana,  and  Mississij^^i. 

We  may  renew  our  efforts,  and  enact  new 
laws  with  heavier  penalties  against  the  impor- 
tation of  slaves :  the  revenue  cutters  may  more 
diligently  watch  our  shores,  and  the  naval  force 
may  be  employed  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and 
on  the  ocean,  to  break  up  the  slave  trade — ^bat 
these  means  will  not  put  an  end  to  it ;  so  long 
as  markets  are  open  for  the  purchase  of  slaves, 
so  long  they  will  be  suppliea ; — and  so  long  as 
we  permit  the  existence  of  slavery  in  our  new 
and  frontier  States,  so  long  slave  markets  will 
exist.  The  plea  of  humanity  is  equally  inad- 
missible, since  no  one  who  has  ever  witnessed 
the  experiment,  will  believe  that  the  condition 
of  slaves  is  made  better  by  the  breaking  up, 
and  separation  of  their  families,  nor  by  their 
removal  from  the  old  States  to  the  new  ones; 
and  the  objection  to  the  provision  of  the  bill, 
excluding  slavery  from  Missouri,  is  equally  ap- 

Slicable  to  the  like  prohibitions  of  the  old 
tates :  these  should  be  revoked,  in  order  thtt 
the  slaves  now  confined  to  certain  States,  may, 
for  iJieir  health  and  comfort,  and  multiplica- 
tion, be  spread  over  the  whole  Union. 

That  the  condition  of  slaves  within  the 
United  States  has  been  improved,  and  the 
rigors  of  slavery  mitigated,  by  the  establish- 
ment and  progress  of  our  free  governments, 
is  a  fact  that  imparts  consolation  to  all  who 
have  taken  pains  to  inquire  concerning  it.  The 
disproportionate  increase  of  free  persons  of 
color,  can  be  explained  only  by  the  supposition 
that  the  practice  of  emancipation  is  gaining 
ground;  a  practice  which  there  is  reason  to 
believe  would  become  more  general,  if  a  plan 
could  be  devised  by  which  the  comfort  and 
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morals  of  the  emancipated  slaves  could  be  sat- 
isfactorily provided  for:  for  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted  that  public  opinion  every  where,  and 
especially  in  the  oldest  State  of  the  Union,  is 
less  favorable  than  formerly  to  the  existence 
of  slavery.  Generous  and  enlightened  men  in 
the  States  where  slavery  exists,  have  discovered 
much  solicitude  on  the  subject:  a  desire  has 
been  manifested  that  emancipation  might  be 
encouraged  by  the  establishment  of  a  place  or 
colony,  without  the  United  States,  to  which 
free  persons  of  color  might  be  removed ;  and 
great  efforts  for  that  purpose  are  making,  with 
a  corresponding  anxiety  for  their  success. 
These  persons,  enlightened  and  humane  as  they 
are  known  to  be,  surely  will  be  unwilling  to 
promote  the  removal  of  the  slaves  from  the 
old  States  to  the  new  ones :  where  their  com- 
forts will  not  be  multiplied,  and  where  their 
fetters  may  be  riveted  for  ever. 

Slavery  cannot  exist  in  Missouri  without  the 
consent  of  Congress;  the  question  may. there- 
fore be  conndered,  in  certain  lights,  as  a  new 
one,  it  being  the  first  instance  in  which  an  in- 

auiry  respecting  slavery,  in  a  case  so  firee  from 
[le  influence  of  the  ancient  laws,  usages,  and 
manners  of  the  country,  has  come  beK>re  the 
Senate. 

The  territory  of  Missouri  is  beyond  our  an- 
cient limits,  and  the  inquiry  whether  slavery 
shall  exist  there,  is  open  to  many  of  the  argu- 
ments that  might  be  eniployed,  had  slaveiy 
never  existed  within  the  United  States.  It  is 
a  question  of  no  ordinary  importance.  Free- 
dom and  slavery  are  the  parties  which  stand 
this  day  before  the  Senate ;  and  upon  its  deci- 
sion the  empire  of  the  one  or  the  other  will  be 
established  in  the  new  State  which  we  are 
about  to  admit  into  the  Union. 

If  slavery  be  permitted  in  Missouri  with  the 
dimate,  and  soil,  and  in  the  circumstances  of 
this  territory,  what  hope  can  be  entertained 
that  it  will  ever  be  prohibited  in  any  of  the 
new  States  that  will  be  formed  in  the  umnense 
region  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Will  the  co- 
extensive establishment  of  slavery  and  of  the 
new  States  throughout  this  re^on,  lessen  the 


dangers  of  domestic  insurrection,  or  of  foreign 
aggression  ?  Will  this  manner  of  executing  the 
great  trust  of  admitting  new  States  into  the 
Union,  contribute  to  assimilate  our  manners 
and  usages,  to  increase  our  mutual  affection 
and  confidence,  and  to  establish  that  equality 
of  benefits  and  burdens  which  constitutes  the 
true  basis  of  our  strength  and  union  ?  Will  the 
militia  of  the  nation,  which  must  furnish  our 
soldiers  and  seamen,  increase  as  slaves  increase? 
Will  the  actual  disproportion  in  the  military 
service  of  the  nation,  be  thereby  diminished? 
A  disproportion  that  will  be,  as  it  has  been, 
readily  borne,  as  between  tlie  original  States, 
because  it  arises  out  of  their  compact  of  Union^ 
but  which  may  become  a  badge  of  inferiority, 
if  required  for  the  protection  of  those  who, 
being  free  to  choose,  persist  in  the  establish- 
ment of  maxims,  the  inevitable  eflfect  of  which 
will  deprive  them  of  the  power  to  contribute 
to  the  common  defence,  and  even  of  the  ability 
to  protect  themselves.  There  are  limits  within 
which  our  federal  system  must  stop ;  no  one 
has  supposed  that  it  could  be  indefinitely  ex- 
tended— we  are  now  about  to  pass  our  original 
boundary ;  if  this  can  be  done  without  affecting 
the  principles  of  our  free  governments,  it  can 
be  accomplished  only  by  the  most  vigikmt  at- 
tention to  plant,  cherish,  and  sustain  the  prin- 
ciples of  liberty  in  the  new  States,  that  may 
be  formed  beyond  our  ancient  limits :  with  our 
utmost  caution  in  this  respect,  it  may  still  be 
Justly  apprehended  that  the  Genertd  Govern- 
ment must  be  made  stronger  as  we  become 
more  extended. 

But,  if  instead  of  freedom,  slavery  is  to  pre- 
vail and  spread,  as  we  extend  our  dominion, 
can  any  reflecting  man  fail  to  see  the  necessity 
of  giving  to  the  General  Government  greater 
powers,  to  enable  it  to  aflTord  the  proteotiMi 
that  will  be  demanded  of  it?  powers  that  will 
be  difficult  to  control,  and  wnich  may  prove 
fatal  to  the  public  liberties.'^ 


*  See  the  tpeech,  on  the  HlMonrl  BUI,  bj  WillUm  Pink- 
nej,  In  the  sobeeqaent  pages  of  this  volame. 


JAMES  A.  BAYARD. 

Jaiob  a.  Batabb  was  a  descendant  of  Pierre  da  Terrail  Bayard,  who  is  familiarlj  known 
as  the  Chevalier  »ant  peur  et  sane  reproche.  His  ancestors  were  Ilagnenots,  who,  fearing  the 
fanatical  tendencies  of  the  age,  abandoned  their  estates  in  France,  some  time  prior  to  tho  revo- 
cation of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  emigrated  to  America.  They  settled  in  New  York,  and,  at  a 
Bnbsequent  period,  one  of  them  removed  to  Maryland,  and  there  established  his  residence. 
From  this  branch  of  the  family  tho  subject  of  this  sketch  was  descended. 

He  was  bom  in  Philadelphia  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  July,  17C7.  Ilis  father,  Doctor 
James  A.  Bayard,  was  a  practitioner  of  medicine  of  groat  promise  and  an  increasing  reputation  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  in  1770.  His  uncle,  Colonel  John  Bayard,  occupied  a  prominent  poeitioD 
in  the  councils  of  Pennsylvania,  during  the  war  of  tho  Revolution,  and  for  many  years  was 
speaker  of  the  Legislature  of  that  State.  After  the  death  of  his  parents,  young  Bayard  was 
placed  in  the  care  of  this  uncle,  and  continued  as  a  member  of  his  family  for  a  long  period.  He 
prepared  for  college  under  the  supervision  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Smith,  a  respectable  dergyman 
of  Lancaster  county,  and  a  private  tutor,  in  his  nucleus  family,  and  in  1780,  matriculated  at  the 
College  of  New  Jersey.  From  this  institution,  ho  graduated  in  1784,  with  distinguished  h<Hior, 
and  gave  a  pledge  of  future  enunence,  in  the  reputation  he  carried  with  him  into  the  more  ex- 
tended scenes  of  life. 

Having  decided  to  pursue  the  profession  of  the  law,  ho  commenced  his  studies  under  the 
direction  of  Greneral  Joseph  Reed,  and  on  his  decease,  removed  to  the  office  of  Jared  IngersoDi 
where  he  renuuned  until  tlie  close  of  his  legal  course.  Ho  selected  the  State  of  Delaware  as  the 
theatre  for  the  pursuit  of  his  profession,  and,  in  the  year  1787,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  the  county  of  New  Castle.  The  first  years  of  his  prof^Msional  Ufb 
were  spent  in  severe  study,  at  the  same  time  acquiring  the  principles  of  general  jurisprudence, 
and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  political  science,  both  of  which  were  of  the  greatest  service  to  him 
at  the  bar  and  in  the  halls  of  legislation. 

Li  the  autunm  of  the  year  1796,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  remained  in  public  life,  from  that  moment,  through  all  tho  vicissitudes  of  party  triumph  and 
defeat,  until  the  time  of  his  death.  Actively  engaged  in  political  and  professional  duties,  he 
contrived  to  reconcile  their  endless  varieties,  and  evinced  a  rare  and  happy  aptitude  for  both. 
At  the  same  moment  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  supporters  of  the  Federal  administration,  and 
a  leader  of  acknowledged  ability  in  the  House  of  Representatives — and  the  chief  ornament  of 
the  forum,  where  he  had  chosen  to  ezccL  At  once  the  profound  jurist  and  the  accomplished 
statesman ;  the  acute,  ingenious,  and  dexterous  advocate,  and  the  eloquent  and  dignified  occu- 
pant of  the  parliamentary  floor.  The  same  efibrts  of  industry,  and  powers  of  genius,  that  quali- 
fied and  calculated  him  for  superiority  in  the  less  magnified  but  intricato  controversies  of  indi- 
viduals, readily  enabled  him  to  extend  his  intellectual  grasp  to  the  comprehensioD  of  more 
enlarged  topics  of  general  interest,  which  involved  the  duties  and  the  policy,  the  happiness  and 
the  rights  of  nations.  The  study  and  practice  of  the  law  is  calculated  to  add  vigor  to  a  mind 
naturaDy  strong.  In  a  country  emphatically  subject  to  the  government  of  the  laws  alone,  the 
remark  is  peculiarly  obvious  and  perpetually  illustrated ;  and  from  the  multitude  of  the  profet- 
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Bors  of  that  science,  who  have  borne  the  weight  of  public  councils,  and  successfollj  endeavored 
to  ennoble  by  their  efforts  the  national  character,  it  derives  irresistible  weight  and  authority. 
To  Mr.  Bajard^s  early  adoption  and  active  and  vigorous  pursuit  of  this  profession,  are  to  be  as- 
cribed, in  no  unimportant  degree,  the  method  of  his  arguments,  and  the  logical  accuracy  of  his 
inferences. 

In  July,  1797,  a  short  time  after  his  appearance  in  Congress,  Mr.  Bayard  was  appointed  one 
of  a  committee  to  prepare  and  report  articles  of  impeachment  against  William  Blount,  a  United 
States  senator;  and  in  the  following  session  of  that  Congress  he  was  a  member  of  the  committee 
to  conduct  the  impeachment,  and  finally  was  elected  chairman  of  that  body.  In  the  trial,  Mr. 
Blount  pleaded  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Senate,  upon  the  principle  that  a  senator  is  not  a  civil 
officer,  within  the  meaning  of  the  constitution ;  and  that  the  courts  of  common  law  were  ^*  com- 
petent to  the  cognizance,  prosecution,  and  punishment  of  the  said  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  if 
the  same  have  been  perpetrated,  as  has  been  suggested  and  charged  by  the  said  articles.^'  The 
preliminary  question  growing  out  of  this  plea  was  to  be  discussed,  and  the  direction  of  this  deli- 
cate and  interesting  inquiry,  was  submitted  to  the  chairman,  and  Mr.  Harper,  one  of  the  man- 
agers. The  subject  underwent  a  laborious  and  ingenious  discussion,  in  which  the  constitution 
was  thoroughly  sifted,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  common  law  of  England  bearing  a  remote  or 
close  analogy  to  the  point  in  controversy,  were  made  tributary  to  the  talents  of  the  respective 
advocates. 

The  decision  was  adverse  to  the  managers ;  a  mtgority  of  fourteen  to  eleven  senators  deciding 
"  that  the  matter  alleged  in  the  plea  of  the  defendant  is  sufficient  in  law  to  show  that  this  court 
ought  not  to  hold  jurisdiction  of  the  said  impeachment,  and  that  the  said  impeachment  is  dis- 
missed." The  efforts  were  abortive,  because  the  cause  was  insupportable ;  but  the  exertion  was 
not  the  less  honorable,  nor  the  display  of  genius  and  erudition  the  less  brilliant,  because  success 
did  not  crown  them. 

John  Adams,  a  short  time  previous  to  the  expiration  of  his  presidential  term,  appointed  Mr. 
Bayard  minister  to  th.e  French  republic,  but  owing  to  the  delicate  position  in  which  he  was 
placed,  by  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  contest  which  terminated  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Jefferson, 
he  declined  the  proffered  honor.*  In  a  letter  on  this  subject,  addressed  to  a  near  relative  and 
one  of  his  earliest  friends,  he  thus  explained  his  motives  for  the  refusaL  **  Under  proper  cir- 
cumstances, the  acceptance  would  have  been  complete  gratification ;  but  under  the  existing  cir- 
cumstances, I  thought  the  resignation  most  honorable.  To  have  taken  eighteen  thousand  dol- 
lars out  of  the  public  treasury,  with  a  knowledge  that  no  service  could  be  rendered  by  me,  as 
the  French  Government  would  have  waited  for  a  man  who  represented  the  existing  feelings  and 
views  of  this  government,  would  have  been  disgraceful.  Another  consideration  o^great  weight, 
arose  from  the  part  I  took  in  the  presidential  election.  As  I  had  given  the  turn  to  the  election, 
it  was  impossible  for  me  to  accept,  an  office,  which  would  be  held  on  the  tenure  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's pleasure.  My  ambition  shall  never  be  gratified  at  the  expense  of  a  suspicion.  I  shall 
never  lose  sight  of  the  motto  of  the  great  original  of  our  name."  f 

— • - 

*  At  the  lint  election  of  President  Jefferson,  an  eztraordinarj  scene  was  dlsplajed.  The  constitution  prorldos,  that 
**  the  person  haTlng  the  greatest  number  of  votes  shall  be  the  Prcsidentf  if  such  number  be  a  majoritj  of  the  whole  number  of 
eleetora  sppdnted ;  and  if  there  be  more  than  one  who  have  such  a  mt^Joritjr,  and  hare  an  equal  number  of  votes,  then  the 
House  of  Bepresentattves  riiall  immediatelj  choose  by  ballot  one  of  them  for  President^  In  that  situation  stood  the  can- 
didates, and  the  election  devolved  of  consequence  upon  the  House  of  Bepresentativos.  No  less  than  thirtj-six  times  was 
the  vote  ineffectual,  each  party,  equally  lealous,  and  equally  numerous,  adhering  to  its  candidate.  The  federalists  of  the 
House  adopted,  as  they  believed  the  less  evil,  the  side  of  Mr.  Burr,  and  persevered  during  so  many  abortive  efforts  to  give 
him  their  rotes.  It  was  at  length  pereeived,  that  a  pertinacious  adherence  to  this  course  of  conduct  might  expose  the 
coantiy  to  greater  embarrassment  and  dUUcnlty  than  even  the  selection  of  a  President  who  was  considered  dangerous; 
sad  KMM  of  the  ftdenlists  determined  to  withdraw  from  him  their  opposition,  without  giving  him  direct  countenance  and 
aajfporU  They  accordingly  threw  into  the  box  blank  votes;  and  the  election  of  Mr.  Jefferson  wss  thus  obtained.  By  a 
iicrlilM  of  personal  feeling  and  Judgment,  which  required  no  ordinary  firmness  and  magnanimity,  Mr.  Bayard,  by  this 
meanav  prindpally  eontribnted  to  place  in  the  Executive  chair,  the  decided  enemy  of  the  men  and  measures  that  he  per- 
•SMUy  approTod ;  and  remorod  to  a  distanc^  apparently  insurmountable,  the  Ailfllment,  if  they  existed,  of  his  own  polit- 
led  asplrationa.    But  tha  good  of  the  country  required  it,  and  the  sacrifice  was  made.— ^noIecMc,  voL  7,  pag§  889. 

t  Appendix  i)f  8nlllviii*b  Vttnlliar  Lettexf  on  PobUe  Characters.  This  work  contains  an  able  dcfbnoe  of  the  political 
>«flfr.BiVwd. 
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Daring  the  debates  on  the  Judiciary  system,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1802,  Mr.  Bayard 
took  an  active  part.  "On  this  memorable  occasion,^  says  his  biographer,  "all  parties  united  in 
paying  homage  to  his  abilities.  It  will  not  be  invidious  to  remark,  that  in  the  constellation  of 
talents  that  glittered  in  that  transaction,  none  were  more  conspicuous  than  his.  lie  was  alike 
distinguished  for  the  depth  of  his  knowledge,  the  S4>lidity  of  his  reasoning,  and  the  i>erspicuity 
of  his  illustration.  On  his  own  side  of  the  House  his  range  was  pronounced  to  be  ^commensu- 
rate with  the  extent  of  his  own  mighty  mind,  and  with  the  magnitude  of  the  subject,'  which 
was  declared  to  be  as  awful  as  any  on  this  side  of  the  grave.  On  the  part  of  the  minority  he 
was  terme<l  the  Goliath  of  the  a<lversc  party,  and  sarcastically,  but  with  tmth,  denominated  the 
high  priest  of  the  constitution."    His  speech  on  this  occasion  is  include<l  in  this  volnme. 

In  November,  1804,  he  was  chosen  by  the  legislature  of  Delaware,  a  senator  of  the  United 
States,  to  fill  a  vacancy,  and  in  February  of  the  next  year,  was  again  elected  to  that  dignified 
and  honorable  station,  where  he  continued  until  the  spring  of  the  year  1813.  During  the  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  he  was  generally  at  his  post,  the  faithful  supporter  of  the  principles  he  brought 
with  him  into  jmblic  life,  and  in  the  recess  of  legislative  duty,  he  successfully  pursued  his  pro- 
fessional labors,  and  maintained  and  increased  the  reputation  he  acquired  at  an  early  |>eriod  of 
his  life. 

In  1813,  when  the  intelligence  of  the  commencement  of  hostilities  between  the  United  States 
and  (ireat  Britain  reached  Europe,  the  EnijKjror  of  Russia  offered  his  mediatiun  to  both  nations. 
This  offer  was  accepted  by  President  Madison,  and  Mr.  Bayard,  Mr.  Gallatin,  and  Mr.  Adams, 
were  np|Kjinte<l  commissioners,  "  fully  charged  to  conclude  a  peace  upon  the  terms  set  forth  in 
the  declaration  of  war,  and  ui>on  no  others,"  and  directed  to  proceed  immediately  to  St.  Peters- 
burg. Early  in  May  the  negotiators  sailed  from  Philadelphia,  and  on  the  twenty-first  of  July 
following,  they  arrived  at  the  Russian  court  Alexander,  tlie  emperor,  under  whose  auspices 
the  negotiation  was  undertaken,  was  with  his  annies  in  Germany,  and  intelligence  of  the  senti- 
•ments  of  the  British  Government  on  the  terms  proposed,  was  not  yet  received.  Mr.  Bayard 
concluding  that  the  hopes  of  peace  were  blasted,  left  St.  Peters])urg  and  passed  over  into  Hol- 
land, from  thence  to  return  to  America.  In  the  mean  time  Ix)rd  Cathcart  had  communicated  to 
the  Russian  court  the  non-acceptance  by  the  Prince  Regent  of  the  interi)osition  of  the  emperor 
as  to  the  question  which  constituted  the  principal  object  in  dispute  between  the  two  States,  and 
his  readiness,  nevertheless,  to  nominate  plenipotentiaries  to  treat  directly  with  the  American 
envoys.  The  Bramble  was  despatched  to  America  with  the  view  of  conimunicating  these  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  proposing  at  the  same  time  London  or  Gottenburg  as  the  scene  of  operations. 
The  proiK)sal  was  accepted,  and  Gottenburg  was  selected  as  neutral  ground.  New  conunissions 
were  issued,  and  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Russel  were  despatched  to  join  the  other  members  of  the 
mission. 

Mr.  l^ayard  was  now  in  England,  and  the  negotiations  having  been  transferred  from  Gotten- 
burg to  Ghent,  ho  immediately  proceeded  to  that  place,  where  he  arrived  on  the  twenty-seventh 
of  June,  1814.  Hero  he  found  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Russel,  and  in  a  few  days  they  were  joined 
by  Mr.  Gallatin  and  Mr.  Clay.  The  British  commissioners  did  not  arrive  until  the  early  part 
of  August.  During  the  delay  occasioned  by  their  absence,  Mr.  Bayard  wrote  thus  to  a  friend 
in  America :  "  Nothing  favorable  can  be  augured  from  the  delay  in  sending  their  commissioners 
to  the  rendezvous  agreed  to  at  their  instance  as  the  sent  of  the  negotiations.  Our  commissioners 
have  all  been  hero  more  than  a  month,  and  we  have  not  yet  heard  that  theirs  are  even  prepar- 
ing to  quit  London.  We  expect  them  daily,  but  so  wo  have  done  for  twenty  days  past,  and  so 
we  shall  till  they  arrive,  or  till  we  learn  that  they  do  not  mean  to  come  at  all.  I  assure  yon, 
between  ourselves,  my  hopes  of  peace  are  very  slender.  The  Government  of  England  aftect  to 
despise  us,  but  they  know  we  are  a  growing  and  dangerous  rival.  If  they  could  crush  us  at  the 
present  moment,  they  would  not  fail  to  do  it ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  they  will  not 
make  peace  till  they  have  tried  the  effect  of  all  their  force  against  us.  An  united,  firm,  and 
courageous  resistance  upon  our  part,  alone,  in  my  opinion,  can  furnish  hopes  of  a  safe  and  hon- 
orable peace  to  the  United  States.  I  -wish  I  could  present  you  with  different  views ;  but  what 
does  it  avail  to  deceive  ourselves  ?    By  shutting  our  eyes  upon  danger  we  may  cease  to  see  it| 
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while  in  fact  we  are  increasing  it  What  I  donbt  ia,  that  if  the  olive  branch  be  presented  to  us 
by  one  hand,  a  cnp  of  humiliation  and  disgrace  will  be  held  oat  in  the  other ;  and  although  I 
should  rejoice  to  carry  the  former  to  the  United  States,  yet  I  never  shall  consent  to  bo  the 
bearer  of  the  latter."  In  a  subsequent  letter  he  writes :  "  No  people  are  more  easily  elated  or 
depressed  by  events  than  the  English.  We  have  nothing  to  hope  but  from  vigorous  and  suc- 
cessful measures,  so  far  as  the  war  depends  upon  ourselves  alone.  The  British  force  in  America 
must  bo  overcome  and  repelled,  or  the  war  must  end  in  national  disgrace." 

The  day  after  the  arrival  of  the  British  commissioners,  the  negotiations  commenced,  and  on 
the  twenty -fourth  of  December  following,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed. 

Mr.  Bayard  now  visited  Paris,  where  he  remained  until  the  ratification  of  the  treaty.  Soon 
after  he  was  appointed  minister  to  the  Court  of  Russia.  This  office  he  declined,  stating  that 
'^  he  had  no  wish  to  serve  the  administration,  except  when  his  services  were  necessary  for  the 
public  good.  In  the  late  transactions  he  believed  that  to  be  the  case,  and  therefore  he  had 
cheerfully  borne  his  part.  Peace  being  obtained,  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  to  resign  tlie  honors 
of  diplomacy  for  the  sweets  of  domestic  life.  Nothing  could  induce  him  to  accept  an  appoint- 
ment that  would  threaten  to  identify  him  with  the  administration  party,  without  contributing 
essentially  to  his  country's  good.  That  was  his  primary  and  exclusive  object.  In  all  his  re- 
flections, he  was  principally  affected  by  an  anxious  jealousy  for  the  welfare,  and  an  ardent  affec- 
tion for  tlie  people  of  his  native  land.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  an  idea  should  have  arisen, 
that  he  ever  deviated  in  thought  or  action  from  the  geAiine  principles  of  federalism.  In  every 
public  display,  in  every  private  discussion,  he  was  their  warmest  advocate.  The  whole  course 
of  his  political  pilgrimage,  long  and  laborious  as  it  was,  may  safely  challenge  a  comparison  with 
that  of  any  statesman  for  undeviating  consistency  of  conduct,  and  pure  and  enlightened  patri- 
otism." 

From  Paris  he  intended  to  repair  to  England  to  assist  in  the  formation  of  a  commercial 
treaty,  but  he  was  prevented  by  a  severe  illness,  which  soon  reduced  him  to  a  state  of  extreme 
debility  and  suffering.  Anxious  to  reach  his  home,  he  sailed  from  England,  and  on  the  first  of 
August,  1815,  arrived  in  the  Delaware.  Five  days  after,  he  died,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his 
age.* 
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Mr.  Bayard  delivered  this  speecli,  on  the 
Judiciary  Bill,t  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States,  on  the  nineteenth 
of  February,  1802: 

Mr.  CnAiBHAN:  I  must  be  allowed  to  express 
my  surprise  at  the  course  pursued  by  the  hon- 
orable gentleman  from  Virginia,  Mr.  Giles,  t  in 
the  remarks  which  he  has  made  on  the  subject 
before  us.  I  had  expected  that  he  would  have 
adopted  a  different  line  of  conduct.  I  had  ex- 
pected it  as  well  from  that  sentiment  of  magna- 

*  8«e  Biographical  8k«teh  of  Mr.  Bajard,  in  the  Analec- 
tie,  voL  7,  p.  388 :  Saleigh  Star,  1810:  Biographie  Uniyerselle : 
ud  Mr.  N.  CorrellBaea'a  Ozatlon  at  Ghent,  on  the  18th  of 
Oetober,  iSlC 

t  The  bill  proposed,  Oat  *'th«  aet  of  Congreaa,  paaaed  on 
iba  18th  of  Febmarjr,  1801,  aBtltled  an  act  to  provide  for  the 
mora  oonvenient  otfaaiffatJon  of  the  Conrta  of  the  United 
fltatca,**  and  alao,  ''aa  aet  paaied  on  the  8d  Maroh,-1801,  for 
altMliig  the  timet  and  pkeaa  of  hokUag  certain  courts  there- 
fa  mentloDed,  and  Jbr  other  parpoaaa,**  should  be  repralod. 


nimity  which  ought  to  have  been  inspired  by  a 
sense  of  the  high  ground  he  holds  on  the  floor 
of  this  House,  as  from  the  professions  of  a  de- 
sire to  conciliate,  which  he  has  so  repeatedly 
made  during  the  session.  We  have  been  invi- 
ted to  bury  the  hatchet,  and  brighten  the 
chain  of  peace.  We  were  disposed  to  meet  on 
middle-ground.  We  had  assurances  from  the 
gentleman  that  he  would  abstain  from  reflec- 
tions on  the  past,  and  that  his  only  wish  was 
that  we  might  unite  in  future  in  promoting  the 
welfare  of  our  common  country.  We  conflded 
in  the  gentlemau^s  sincerit}^,  and  cherished  the 

It  also  proyided,  that  all  the  acts  in  force  before  the  pimssge 
of  the  aforesaid  acts,  and  which,  hy  the  same,  were  either 
amended,  explained,  altered  or  repealed,  should  be  revised. 
The  bill  contained  Airther  prorision  for  the  disposition  of 
the  actions,  writs,  dkc,  then  pending  in  anj  of  the  Ck)nrts 
of  the  United  States,  which  were  established  hy  the  afore- 
said act  of  Congress  of  IbOl. 

X  9ee  Mr.  Giles's  Speech  on  this  bill  in  the  subsequent 
pages  of  this  rolame :  also,  the  speech  of  Mr.  Tracj  at  page 
44i,ToLl,  of  this  work. 
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hope,  that  if  the  divisions  of  party  were  not 
banished  from  tlte  House,  its  spirit  would  be 
rendered  less  intemperate.  Such  were  our  im- 
pressions, when  the  mask  was  suddenly  tlirown 
aside,  and  we  saw  the  torch  of  discord  lighted 
and  blazing  before  our  eyes.  Every  effort  has 
been  made  to  revive  the  animosities  of  the 
House,  and  inflame  the  passions  of  the  nation. 
I  am  at  no  loss  to  perceive  why  this  course  has 
been  pursued.  The  gentleman  has  been  unwil- 
ling to  relv  upon  the  strength  of  his  subject, 
and  has,  therefore,  determined  to  make  the 
measure  a  party  question.  He  has  probably 
secoreil  success,  but  would  it  not  have  been 
more  honorable  and  more  commendable,  to 
have  left  the  decision  of  a  great  constitutional 
question  to  the  understanding,  and  not  to  tlie 
prejudices  of  the  House?  It  was  my  ardent 
wish  to  discuss  the  subject  with  cahnness  and 
deliberation,  and  I  did  intend  to  avoid  every 
topic  which  could  awaken  the  sensibility  of 
party.  This  was  my  temper  and  design  when 
I  took  my  seat  yestenlay.  It  is  a  course  at 
present  we  are  no  longer  at  liberty  to  pursue. 
The  gentleman  has  wandered  far,  very  far,  from 
the  points  of  the  debate,  and  has  extended  his 
animadversions  to  all  the  prominent  mea*»ures 
of  the  fonner  administrations.  In  following 
him  through  his  preliminary  observations,  1 
necessarily  lose  siglit  of  the  bill  upon  your  ta- 
ble. 

The  gentleman  commenced  his  strictures  with 
the  philosophic  observation,  that  it  was  the  fate 
of  mankind  to  hold  different  opinions  as  to  the 
form  of  government  which  was  preferable. 
That  some  were  attached  to  the  monarchical, 
while  others  thought  the  republican  more  eli- 
gible. This,  as  an  abstract  remark,  is  certainly 
true,  and  could  have  furnished  no  ground  of 
offence,  if  it  had  not  evidently  appeared  that 
an  allusion  was  designed  to  be  made  to  the 
parties  in  this  country.  Does  the  gentleman 
suppose  that  we  have  a  less  lively  recollection 
than  himself^  of  the  oath  which  we  have  taken 
to  support  the  constitution;  that  we  are  less 
sensible  of  the  spirit  of  our  government,  or  less 
devoted  to  the  wishes  of  our  constituents? 
Whatever  impression  it  might  be  the  intention 
of  the  gentleman  to  make,  he  does  not  believe 
that  there  exists  in  the  country  an  anti-repub- 
lican party.  He  will  not  venture  to  assert  such 
an  opinion  on  the  floor  of  this  House.  That 
there  may  bo  a  few  individuals  having  a  pre- 
ference for  monarchy  is  not  improbable ;  but 
will  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  or  any  other 
gentleman,  aflirm  in  his  place,  that  there  is  a 
party  in  the  country  who  wish  to  establish 
monarchy?  Insinuations  of  this  sort  belong 
not  to  the  Legislature  of  the  Union.  Their 
place  is  an  election-ground,  or  an  alehouse. 
Within  these  walls  they  are  lost ;  abroad,  they 
have  had  an  effect,  and  I  fear  are  still  capable 
of  abusing  popular  credulity. 

We  were  next  told  of  the  parties  which  have 
existed,  divided  by  the  opposite  views  of  pro- 
moting executive  power  and  guarding  the  rights 


of  the  people.  The  gentleman  did  not  tell  us 
in  plain  language,  but  he  wished  it  to  be  under- 
stood, that  he  and  his  friends  were  the  guard- 
ians of  the  people's  rights,  and  that  we  were 
the  advocates  of  executive  jmwer. 

I  know  that  this  is  the  distinction  of  ]>arty 
which  some  gentlemen  have  been  anxious  to 
establish ;  but  it  is  not  the  ground  on  which 
wo  divide.  I  am  satisfied  with  the  constitu- 
tional powers  of  the  executive,  and  never  wish- 
ed nor  attemj»ted  to  increase  them ;  and  I  do 
not  l)elieve,  that  gentlemen  on  the  otlier  side 
of  the  House  ever  had  a  serious  apprehension 
of  dimger  from  an  increase  of  executive  author- 
ity. No,  sir,  our  views,  as  to  the  p«)wers  which 
do  and  ought  to  belong  to  the  General  and 
State  Governments,  are  the  true  sources  of  our 
divisions.  I  co-operate  with  the  party  ti>  which 
I  am  attached,  because  I  believe  their  true  ob- 
ject and  end  is  an  honest  and  efficient  support 
of  the  general  government,  in  the  exercise  ot  the 
legitimate  powers  of  the  constitution. 

1  pray  to  God  I  may  be  mistaken  in  the  opin- 
ion I  entertain  as  to  tlio  designs  of  gentlemen 
to  whom  I  am  opposed.  Those  designs  I  be- 
lieve hostile  to  the  powers  of  this  government. 
State  pride  extinguishes  a  national  sentiment. 
Whatever  power  is  taken  from  this  government 
is  given  to  the  States. 

The  ruins  of  this  government  aggrandize  the 
States.  There  are  States  which  are  too  proud 
to  be  controlled ;  whose  sense  of  greatness  and 
resource  renders  them  inditterent  to  our  pro- 
tection, and  induces  a  belief  that  if  no  general 
government  existed,  their  influence  w«)uld  bo 
more  extensive,  and  their  importance  more 
conspicuous.  There  are  gentlemen  who  make 
no  secret  of  an  extreme  point  of  depression,  to 
which  the  government  is  to  be  sunk.  To  that 
point  we  are  rapidly  progressing.  Hut  I  would 
beg  gentlemen  to  remember,  that  human  affairs 
are  not  to  be  arrested  in  their  course,  at  artifi- 
cial points.  The  impulse  now  given  may  be 
accelerated  by  causes  at  pre^nt  out  of  view. 
And  when  those,  who  now  design  well,  wish 
to  stop,  they  may  find  their  powers  unable  to 
resist  the  torrent.  It  is  not  true,  that  we  evep 
wished  to  give  a  dangerous  strength  to  execu- 
tive power.  While  the  government  was  in  our 
handis  it  was  our  duty  to  maintain  its  constitu- 
tional balance,  by  preserving  the  energies  of 
each  branch.  There  never  was  an  attempt  to 
vary  the  relation  of  its  powers.  The  struggle 
was  to  maintain  the  constitutional  powers  of 
the  executive.  The  wild  principles  of  French 
liberty  were  scattered  tlirough  the  country. 
We  had  our  jacobins  and  disorganizers.  They 
saw  no  difference  between  a  king  and  a  Presi- 
dent, and  as  the  people  of  France  had  put  down 
their  king,  they  thought  the  people  of  America 
ought  to  put  down  their  President.  They, 
who  considered  the  constitution  as  securing  all 
the  principles  of  rational  and  practicable  lib- 
erty, who  were  unwilling  to  embark  upon  the 
tempestuous  sea  of  revolution  in  pursuit  of  vis- 
ionary schemes,  were  denounced  as  monarch- 
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ists.  A  line  was  drawn  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  people,  and  the  friends  of  tlie 
government  were  marked  as  the  enemies  of  the 
people.  I  hope,  however,  that  the  government 
and  the  people  are  now  the  same ;  and  I  pray 
to  God,  that  what  has  been  frequently  remark- 
ed, may  not,  in  this  case,  be  discovered  to  be 
true,  that  they,  who  have  the  name  of  the 
people  the  most  often  in  their  mouths,  have 
their  true  interests  the  most  seldom  at  their 
hearts. 

The  honorable  gentleman  from  Virginia 
wandered  to  the  very  confines  of  the  federal 
a<lministration,  in  search  of  materials  the  most 
inllammable  and  most  capable  of  kindling  the 
passions  of  his  party. 

He  represents  the  government  as  seizing  the 
first  moment  which  presented  itself,  to  create 
a  dependent  monied  interest,  ever  devoted  to 
its  views.  What  are  wo  to  understand  by  this 
remark  of  the  gentleman  ?  Does  he  mean  to 
say,  that  Congress  did  wrong  in  funding  the 
public  debt?  Does  he  mean  to  say,  that  the 
price  of  our  liberty  and  independence  ought 
not  to  have  been  paid  ?  Is  he  bold  enough  to 
denounce  this  measure  as  one  of  the  federal 
victims  marked  for  destruction  ?  Is  it  the  de- 
sign to  tell  us,  that  its  day  has  not  yet  come, 
but  is  approaching ;  and  that  the  funding  sys- 
tem is  to  add  to  the  pile  of  fe<leral  niiiis  ?  Do  I 
hear  the  gentleman  say,  we  will  reduce  the  army 
to  a  shadow,  we  will  give  the  navy  to  the  worms, 
the  mint,  which  presented  the  people  with  tlie 
emblems  of  their  liberty  and  of  their  sovereignty, 
we  will  abolish — the  revenue  shall  depend  upon 
the  wind  and  waves,  the  judges  shall  be  made  our 
creatures,  and  the  great  work  shall  be  crowned 
and  consecrated  by  relieving  the  country  from 
an  odious  and  oppressive  y)ublio  deht  ?  These 
steps,  I  presume,  are  to  be  taken  in  progression. 

The  gentleman  will  pause  at  each,  and  feel 
the  public  pulse.  As  the  fever  increases,  he 
will  proceea,  and  the  moment  of  delirium  will 
be  seized  to  finish  the  great  work  of  destruc- 
tion. 

The  assumption  of  the  State  debts  has  been 
made  an  article  of  distinct  crimination.  It  has 
been  ascribed  to  the  worst  motives ;  to  a  design 
of  increasing  a  dependent  monied  interest.  Is 
it  not  well  known,  that  those  debts  were  part 
of  the  price  of  our  Revolution — that  they  rose 
in  the  exigency  of  our  affairs,  from  the  efforts 
of  the  particular  States,  at  times  when  the  fede- 
ral arm  could  not  be  extended  to  their  relief? 
Each  State  was  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the 
Union,  the  defence  was  a  common  burden,  and 
every  State  had  a  right  to  expect,  that  the  ex- 
penses attending  its  individual  exertions  in  the 
general  cause,  would  be  reimbursed  from  the 
poblio  purse.  I  shall  be  permitted  further  to 
add,  that  the  United  States,  having  absorbed 
tbe  sources  of  State  revenue,  except  direct  tax- 
ation, which  was  required  for  the  support  of 
the  State  goTemmenta,  the  assumption  of  these 
debts  was  neoomry  to  Mve  some  of  the  States 
flvm  bankropkgr. 


The  internal  taxes  are  made  one  of  the  crimes 
of  the  federal  administration.  They  were  im- 
posed, says  the  gentleman,  to  create  a  host  of 
dependants  on  executive  favor.  This  supposes 
the  past  administrations  to  have  been  not  only 
very  wicked,  but  very  weak.  They  lay  taxes 
in  order  to  strengthen  their  influence,  ■^^^lo  is 
so  ignorant  as  not  to  know,  that  the  imposition 
of  a  tax  would  create  an  hundred  enemies  for 
one  friend  ?  The  name  of  excise  was  odious ; 
the  details  of  collection  were  unavoidably  ex- 
pensive, and  it  was  to  operate  upon  a  part  of 
the  community  least  disposed  to  support  public 
burdens,  and  most  ready  to  complain  of  their 
weight.  A  little  experience  will  give  the  gen- 
tleman a  new  idea  of  the  patronage  of  this 
government.  He  will  find  it  not  that  danger- 
ous weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  administration, 
which  he  has  heretofore  supposed  it ;  he  will 
probably  discover  that  the  poison  is  accom- 
panied by  its  antidote,  and  that  an  appointment 
of  the  govcniment,  wliile  it  gives  to  the  admin- 
istration one  lazy  friend,  will  raise  up  against 
it  ten  active  enemies. 

No !  The  motive  ascribed  for  the  imposition 
of  the  internal  taxes,  is  unfounded  as  it  is  un- 
charitable. The  Federal  administration,  in 
creating  burdens  to  support  the  credit  of  the 
nation,  and  to  snpply  the  means  of  it^  protec- 
tion, knew  that  they  risked  the  favor  of  those 
upon  whom  their  power  depended.  They 
were  willing  to  be  the  victims,  when  the  public 
good  required. 

The  duties  on  imports  and  tonnage  furnished 
a  precarious  revenue;  a  revenue  at  all  times 
exposed  to  deficiency,  from  causes  beyond  our 
reach.  The  internal  taxes  offered  a  fund  less 
liable  to  be  inii>aired  by  accident;  a  fund  which 
(lid  not  rob  tlie  mouth  of  labor,  but  was  derived 
from  the  gratification  of  luxury.  These  taxes 
are  an  equitiible  distribution  of  the  public  bur- 
dens. Through  this  medium  the  western  coun- 
try is  enabled  to  contribute  something  to  the 
expenses  of  a  government  which  has  expended 
and  daily  expends  such  large  sums  for  its  de- 
fence. >Vhen  these  taxes  were  laid,  they  were 
indispensable.  With  the  aid  of  them  it  has  been 
difficult  to  prevent  an  increase  of  the  public 
debt.  And  notwithstanding  the  fairy  prospects 
which  now  dazzle  our  eyes,  I  undertake  to  say, 
if  you  abolish  tliem  this  session,  you  will  be 
obliged  to  restore  them,  or  supply  their  place 
by  a  direct  tax,  before  the  end  of  two  years. 
Will  the  gentleman  say,  that  the  direct  tax  was 
laid  in  order  to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  patron- 
age ?  Will  he  deny,  that  this  was  a  measure 
to  which  we  had  been  urged  for  years  by  our 
adversaries,  because  they  foresaw  in  it  the  ruin 
of  federal  power?  My  word  for  it,  no  admin- 
istration will  ever  be  strengthened  by  a  i)atron- 
age  united  with  taxes  which  the  people  are 
sensible  of  paying. 

We  were  next  told,  that  to  get  an  army  an 
Indian  war  was  necessary.  The  remark  was 
extremely  bald,  as  the  honorable  gentleman 
did  not  allege  a  single  reason  for  the  position. 


M  JAME>  A.  I5AYARD. 
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tin:.':..  L.:.'i  t'/  t-;'.:  \-.  :ha*  t}.-  r  «;.;;-  ar-.-  r;-.r.i-  tri"r-nte  In  u  i-iraTe.  and  i.<«w  ihi-y  are  iTiiiiina- 
h'.;«-'if  i  '.-.iri.';*!:  -■:f.;>o-:  i:ij'  ::j»-  ;:•.:-•!•. :!.;»:i  trd  for  irroj-ariii;:  a  few  frijate?  to  jirutei-t  niir 
I/i<-M.«»iit-l  T:.:-r  iir*.'-'  ;ir::iy.  ':!-Trir.'i:«.<l  r'U  a  •irl/^.-ii- iV«iin -lavcry  and  ilmiiis.  Mr.  I  helieVc 
li;i-  ••!  :;..-»-i-  t:.'»\.-a:.'i  liji--.-.  *•*:■  tj.v  p  .rj-"-:  of  "n  ihi-  tiiA  many  other  «.»i*«a*i«i!is.  if  the  tiii^rer 
givir./  aiarni  lo  tljr»;«;  \i'i:.>ir*.-\  :h«»ii-an'!  frev  ot"  lu-avv-n  luA  iMfi[i:vHl  m>:!  a  iMUrx*.  and  tlio 
a.'.'l  sra". ■■  \r'Hn:x:.r\-.  e'.vr  rei'lv  t'j  dvli.-rid  ihv  ::'j\eriiniont  had  piir-ued  i;.  \elthat  llicv  woiiid 
i;^«:rT;i- oi"  Ti,i- f 'I  i!,Tr;..  ruit  l.avc  C'i4^ai»ed  the  Cen-ure  az.d  reproaches 

"I  ;.■:  ».'»Ii'ir-;';!«:  l/'litl'rln.'ili  pr'i't'.'h-']  to  in-  01"  ri.eir  one  lilies. 
fiirrii  Tjir  firurjii:  !.■•-.  i:.al  Tii.r  trovirnirn-nt.  Wc  Were  toM.  tliat  ihe  di>turbanoes  in  Eu- 
iivaiiifj;,'  jr-j  i^J  tn-:  <h.;jn  dati'.!.-  'if  ti^e  AL'«.-  r-p-.'  were  made  a  pretext  fi>r  aiiiriiien  tiller  the 
rin»-.  '  r<  a?''l  ana.y.  Ijjd  flu  '/'n;!' man  ine.in  anny  and  navv.  I  will  nut.  Mr.  C'liainaan.  at 
to  in-inii.it*-.  Tr.if.  ih".-!  war  wa-  irivii.-il  hy  ilic  pre-»nt  p>  into  a  detailed  view  of  the  events 
L'niti'il  >tat«'.f  ila-  h»-  aiiy  d<ti  umjih:*  or  [jriMif  \\hifh  t-ompelled  the  ffoverninent  t«i  put  uu  the 
to  nmdtrr  til*-  -ii-pirion  iiiloralii«- .'  Nt».  *'ir.  lie  armor  rif  defen«'e.  and  to  resi-t  by  foreo  the 
ha*  ni»n':.  Hi:  w. !!  know-,  li.at  t!ie  Al^rt.rine  Fr.-nrh  ;i;:::rur»>ions.  All  the  world  know  the 
a;f'jT«--i'f:L^  wvr--  *  \liinn.!y  ei;i'-arra--inij  Xn  th»:  etJorts  which  were  made  t4»  ac(-onipli<>h  an  ami- 
ffi;wri. ;;:■:.?.  WIj-ii  tlji-y  coiunn-nied.  we  liad  f"ahle  Jiilju-tineiit  of  dilferen«'es  with  that  jHjWer. 
no  fiiarirn;  lii*'.-  to  oppurif  to  iht-ni.  We  liad  It  U  enough  to  slate,  that  arnUasNidor^  of  ]>eaoe 
no  harbor-  nr  pla<«;-.  ol  ^hj-lter  in  tiiu  Me< liter-  ,  were  twice  rei»elK,Ml  from  the  >h«»res  of  FrmiCe 
rani'an.  A  war  with  the-*;  pirali.^  could  be  with  'uriumihiy  and  conteuipt.  It  is  enuu^'h  to 
bir«.iidi -d  with  n«:itlicr  hr>fjor  nor  prolit.  It  sjiy,  that  it  wits  not  till  after  we  had  drunk  the 
ini;:lit  co-t  a  ;.''r*:at  d«-al  of  bbxHl.  and  in  the  end  cup  of  humiliation  to  the  drejzs,  that  the  na- 
il mi;:ht  be  t'fared,  that  a  ci>ntt'>t,  mi  far  from  tional  spirit  was  routed  to  a  manly  re»«dution 
liome,  snbjf't  to  numlMTle-s  liazard-*  and  ditli-  to  depend  only  un  their  (lud  and  their  own 
cnltii:^  eiHild  ni^t  1h;  maintained.  Wliat  wouM  courafi:e  tor  protection.  What,  sir,  did  it  {brieve 
gentjcmi-n  have  had  the  ^'o^^'^"''^'-''^  ^'^  ^1"  •  ^^'^*  ;rentleman,  that  we  did  nut  crouch  under 
I  know  IhiTij  are  tlio-e  wIjo  nru  ready  to  an-  tlie  rod  of  the  Ml;rhty  Nation,  and  like  the  petty 
Hwer-  -a!»andon  the  Mediterrancs'in  trade.  Hut  powers  (d'  Europe,  tamely  surrender  our  inde- 
woiilil  thi-  hav«;  done?  Tliecors'iirs  tlireatene<l  ■  iH'n<lence  '  Would  he  have  had  the  pe^.iple  of 
Vt  pa^s  the  Straits,  and  were  exjKcteil  in  the  the  United  States  relinquish  without  a  strurrgle 
Atlantic.  Nay,  sir,  it  was  thon;rht  that  our  tho><'  H))ertied  which  had  cost  so  much  blood 
very  eoa>ts  would  not  have  lieen  secure?  !  and  treasure?     We  had  not^  sir,  recourse  to 

Will  ireiitlemen  iio  farther  and  siiy,  that  the  arms,  till  the  mouths  of  our  rivers  were  chok- 
T.'nited  Slates  outjht  to  relinquish  their  com- :  ed  with  French  corsairs;  till  our  shores,  and 
merre?  I  believe  this  opini«)n  has  !ji:rh  author-  |  every  harbor,  were  insulted  and  viohiteil;  till 
ity  to  support  it.  it  has  been  said,  that  we  '  our  commercial  capital  had  been  seized,  and  no 
ou;;ht  to  be  only  cultivators  of  the  earth,  and  >afety  existed  for  tlie  remainder  but  the  pro- 
make  the.  nations  of  tlurope  our  carriers.  tection  of  force.     At  thi.**  moment,  a  noble  en- 

This  is  not  an  occasion  to  examine  the  so- |  thusiasm  electrized  the  country:  the  national 
lidity  of  this  i>pinion ;  but  I  will  only  ask,  ad- ;  pulse  beat  hi^h,  and  we  were  prepared  to  sub- 
mittin;^  tho  admini.stration  were  di^pose^l  to  j  mit  to  every  sacrifice,  detc-nnined  only,  that  our 
turn  the  pursuits  of  the  people  of  this  country  [  independence  should  bo  the  last.  At* that  time, 
from  the  ocean  to  the  land,  whether  tliere  is  an  American  was  a  proud  name  in  Europe ;  but 
a  [Miwer  in  the  government,  or  wliether  there  I  fear,  much  I  fear,  that  in  the  course  we  are 
would  be,  if  we  were  as  stronj:  as  the  ^^overn-  now  likely  to  pursue,  the  time  will  soon  arrive, 
meiit  of  Turkey,  or  even  of  France,  to  ticconi-  when  our  citizens  abroad  will  be  ashamed  to 
jdish   the  cjbject?     With  a  sea-coast  of  seven-    Jick no wledge  their  country. 


teen  hundred  miles,  with  innumerable  harbors 
and  iidets,  with  a  people  enterprising  beyond 
example,  is  it  poKsibic  to  say,  you  will  have  no 


riio  measures  of  '98  grew  out  of  the  public 
feelings.  They  were  loudly  demanded  by  the 
public  voice.    It  was  the  people  who  drove 
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tbe  goveniment  to  anna,  and  not  as  the  gentle- 
man expressed  it,  the  government  which  push- 
ed the  people  to  the  A.  T.  Z.  of  their  political 
designs  berore  they  understood  the  A.  B.  C.  of 
their  political  principles. 

Bnt  what,  sir,  did  the  gentleman  mean  by 
his  X.  Y.  Z.  ?  I  must  look  for  something  very 
significant,  something  more  than  a  quaintness 
of  expression,  or  a  play  upon  words,  in  what 
falls  from  a  gentlepian  of  his  learning  and  abil- 
ity. Did  he  mean  that  tlie  despatches  which 
contained  those  letters  were  impostures,  design- 
ed to  deceive  and  mislead  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica f  Intended  to  rouse  a  false  spirit  not  justi- 
fied by  events  ?  Though  the  gentleman  had  no 
respect  for  some  of  the  characters  of  that  em- 
bassy ;  though  he  felt  no  respect  for  the  chief 
justice,  or  the  gentleman  appointed  from  South 
Carolina,  two  characters  as  pure,  as  honorable, 
and  exalted,  as  any  the  country  can  boast  of, 
yet,  I  should  have  expected  that  he  would  have 
felt  some  tenderness  for  Mr.  Gerry,  in  whom 
his  party  had  since  given  proofs  of  undiminish- 
ed confidence.  Does  the  gentleman  believe 
that  Mr.  Gerry  would  have  joined  in  the  de- 
ception, and  assisted  in  fabricating  a  tale  which 
was  to  blind  his  countrymen,  and  to  enable  the 
government  to  destroy  their  liberties  ?  Sir,  I 
will  not  avail  myself  of  the  equivocations  or 
confessions  of  Talleyrand  himself;  I  say  these 
gentlemen  will  not  dare  i)ublicly  to  deny  what 
is  attested  by  the  hand  and  seal  of  Mr.  Gerry. 

The  truth  of  these  despatches  admitted,  what 
was  your  government  to  do  ?  Give  us,  say  the 
Directory,  one  million  two  hundred  thousand 
livres  for  our  own  purse,  and  purchase  fifteen 
millions  of  dollars  of  Dutch  debt,  which  was 
worth  nothing,  and  we  will  receive  your  min- 
isters and  negotiate  for  peace. 

It  was  only  left  to  the  government  to  choose 
between  an  unconditional  surrender  of  the  hon- 
or and  independence  of  the  country,  or  a  manly 
resistance.  Can  you  blame,  sir,  the  adminis- 
tration for  a  line  of  conduct,  which  has  reflect- 
ed on  the  nation  so  much  honor,  and  to  which, 
nnder  God,  it  owes  its  present  prosperity. 

These  are  the  events  of  the  general  govern- 
ment, which  the  gentleman  has  reviewed  in 
enocession,  and  endeavored  to  render  odious  or 
auspicious.  For  all  this,  I  could  have  forgiven 
him,  but  there  is  one  thing  for  which  I  will  not, 
I  cannot  forgive  him.  I  mean  his  attempt  to 
disturb  the  ashes  of  the  dead ;  to  disturb  the 
ashes  of  the  great  and  good  Washington.  8ir, 
I  might  degrade  by  attempting  to  eulogize  this 
illustrious  character.  The  work  is  infinitely 
beyond  my  powers.  I  will  only  say  that  as 
long  as  exalted  talents  and  virtues  confer  honor 
among  men,  the  name  of  Washington  ¥nll  be 
held  in  veneration. 

After,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  honorable  member 
had  exhausted  one  quiver  of  arrows  against 
the  late  executive,  he  opened  another,  equally 
ptnioned,  against  the  jiidicianr.  He  has  told 
31,  air,  that  when  the  power  of  the  ffovemment 
Taa  rapidly  passing  from  federal  hands,  after 


we  had  heard  the  thundering  voice  of  the  people 
which  dismissed  us  from  their  service,  we  erect- 
ed a  judiciary,  which  we  expected  would  afford 
us  the  shelter  of  an  inviolable  sanctuary.  The 
gentleman  is  deceived.  We  knew  better,  sir, 
the  characters  who  were  to  succeed  us,  and  we 
knew  that  nothing  was  sacred  in  the  eyes  of 
infidels.  No,  sir,  I  never  had  a  thought  that  ' 
any  thing  belonging  to  the  federal  government, 
was  holy  in  the  eyes  of  those  gentlemen.  I 
could  never,  therefore,  imagine  that  a  sanctuary 
could  be  built  up  which  would  not  be  violated. 
I  believe  these  gentlemen  regard  public  opinion 
because  their  power  depends  upon  it,  but  I  be- 
lieve they  respect  no  existing  establishment  of 
the  government,  and  if  public  opinion  could  be 
brought  to  support  them,  I  have  no  doubt  they 
would  annihilate  the  whole.  I  shall  at  present 
only  say  further  on  this  head,  that  we  thought 
the  reorganization  of  the  judicial  system  an 
useful  measure,  and  we  considered  it  as  a  duty 
to  employ  the  remnant  of  our  power  to  the 
best  advantage  of  the  country. 

The  honorable  gentleman  expressed  his  Joy 
that  the  constitution  had  at  last  become  sacred 
in  our  eyes;  that  we  formerly  held  that  it  meant 
every  thing  or  nothing.  I  believe,  sir,  that  the 
constitution  formerly  appeared  different  in  our 
eyes  from  what  it  now  appears  in  the  eyes  of 
the  dominant  party.  We  formerly  saw  in  it 
the  principles  of  a  fair  and  goodly  creation.  We 
looked  upon  it  as  a  source  of  peace,  of  safety, 
of  honor,  and  of  prosperity  to  the  country.  But 
now  the  view  is  changed ;  it  is  the  instrument 
of  wild  and  dark  destruction.  It  is  a  weapon 
which  is  to  prostrate  every  establishment,  to 
which  the  nation  owes  the  unexampled  bless- 
ings which  it  enjoys. 

The  present  state  of  the  country  is  an  unan- 
swerable commentary  upon  our  construction 
of  the  constitution.  It  is  true  that  we  made  it 
mean  much,  and  I  hope,  sir,  we  shall  not  be 
taught  by  the  present  administration  that  it  can 
mean  even  worse  than  nothing. 

The  gentleman  has  not  confined  his  animad- 
versions to  the  individual  establishment,  but  has 
gone  so  far  as  to  make  the  judges  the  subject 
of  personal  invective.  They  have  been  charged 
with  having  transgressed  the  bounds  of  judicial 
duty,  and  become  the  apostles  of  a  political 
sect.  We  have  heard  of  their  travelling  about 
the  country  for  little  other  purpose  than  to 
preach  the  federal  doctrines  to  the  people. 

Sir,  I  think  a  judge  should  never  be  a  parti- 
san. No  man  would  be  more  ready  to  con- 
denm  a  judge  who  carried  his  political  preju- 
dices or  antipathies  on  the  bench.  But  I  have 
still  to  learn  that  such  a  charge  can  be  sustain- 
ed against  the  judges  of  the  United  States. 

The  constitution  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land, 
and  they  have  taken  pains,  in  their  charges  to 
grand  juries,  to  unfold  and  explain  its  principles. 
tJpon  similar  ocx^asions,  they  have  enumerated 
the  laws  which  compose  our  criminal  code,  and 
when  some  of  those  laws  have  been  denounced 
I  by  the  enemies  of  the  administration  as  nnooQ- 
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8titQtional^  the  Judges  may  have  felt  tliemRelves 
called  upon  to  express  their  judf^meuts  ufK>u 
that  point,  and  the  reasons  of  their  opinions. 

60  far,  hut  no  furtlier,  I  helieve  the  judges 
have  gone ;  in  going  thus  far,  they  have  dune 
nothing  more  than  faithfully  discharge  their 
duty. 

But  ](  sir,  they  have  offended  against  the 
constitation  or  laws  of  tlie  country,  wliy  are 
they  not  impeached?  The  gentleman  now 
holds  the  sword  of  justice ;  the  judges  are  not 
A  privileged  order,  they  have  no  shelter  hut 
their  innocence. 

But  in  any  view  are  the  sins  of  the  fonner 
jadges  to  he  fastened  upon  the  ncw^  judicial 
system?  Would  yon  annihilate  a  system,  be- 
cause some  men  under  part  of  it  had  acted 
wrong?  The  constitution  has  pointed  out  a 
mode  of  punishing  and  removing  the  men,  and 
does  not  leave  this  miserable  pretext  for  the 
wanton  exercise  of  powers  which  is  now  con- 
templated. 

The  honorable  member  has  thought  himself 
Justified  in  making  a  charge  of  a  serious  and 
frightful  nature  against  the  judges.  They  have 
been  represented  going  about  searching  out 
victims  of  the  sedition  law.  But  no  fact  has 
been  stated;  no  proof  has  been  adduced,  and 
the  gentleman  must  excuse  me  for  refusing  my 
belief  to  the  charge  till  it  is  sustained  by  stronger 
and  better  ground  tlian  assertion. 

If,  however,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  eyes  of  the 
gentleman  are  delighted  with  victims,  if  objects 
of  misery  are  grateful  to  his  feelings,  let  me 
turn  his  view  from  the  walks  of  the  judges  to 
the  track  of  the  present  executive.  It  is  in  this 
path  we  see  the  real  victims  of  stern,  unchari- 
table, unrelenting  power.  It  is  here,  sir,  wo 
see  the  soldier  who  fought  the  battles  of  the 
Revolution;  who  spilt  his  blood  and  wasted 
his  strength  to  establish  the  independence  of 
his  country,  deprived  of  the  rew^ard  of  his  ser- 
vices, and  left  to  pine  in  penury  and  wretched- 
ness. It  is  along  this  path  that  yon  may  see 
helpless  children  crying  for  bread,  and  gray 
hairs  sinking  in  sorrow  to  the  gravel  It  is 
here  that  no  innocence,  no  merit,  no  truth,  no 
services,  can  save  the  unhappy  sectary  who 
does  not  believe  in  the  creed  of  those  in  pow^er. 
I  have  been  forced  upon  this  subject,  and  bo- 
fore  I  leave  it,  allow  me  to  remark,  that  w^ith- 
ont  inquiring  into  the  right  of  the  President  to 
make  vacancies  in  oilice,  during  the  recess  of 
the  Senate,  but  admitting  the  power  to  exist, 
yet  that  it  never  was  given  by  the  constitution 
to  enable  the  chief  magistrate  to  punish  the  in- 
sults, to  revenge  the  wrongs,  or  to  indulge  the 
antipathies  of  the  man.  If  the  discretion  ex- 
ists, I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is 
abused  when  exercised  from  any  other  motives 
than  the  i>ublic  good.  And  when  I  see  the  will 
of  a  President  precipitating  from  office,  men  of 
probity,  knowledge,  and  talents,  against  whom 
the  community  has  no  complaint,  I  consider  it  as 
a  wanton  and  dangerous  abuse  of  power.  And 
when  I  see  men  who  have  been  the  victims  of 


this  abuse  of  power,  I  view  them  as  the  proper 
objects  of  national  sympathy  and  commiseration. 

Among  the  causes  of  impeachment  against 
the  judges,  is  their  attempt  to  force  the  sover- 
eignties of  the  States  ti>  bow  before  them.  We 
have  heard  them  called  an  ambitious  body  |>oIi- 
tic;  and  the  fat't  I  allude  to  has  been  considered 
as  full  proof  of  the  inordinate  ambition  of  the 
body. 

Allow  me  to  say,  sir,  the  gentleman  knows 
too  much,  not  to  know  that  the  judges  are  not 
a  body  politic  He  supposed,  perhaps,  there 
w^as  an  odium  attached  to  the  appellation, 
which  it  might  serve  his  purposes  to  connect 
with  tlie  judges.  But^  sir,  how  do  you  derive 
any  evidence  of  the  ambition  of  the  judges, 
fr(»m  their  decision,  that  the  States  under  our 
federal  compact  were  c<)mi>ellable  to  do  justice  ? 
Can  it  be  shown,  or  even  said,  that  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court  was  a  false  construction  of 
the  constitution  ?  The  policy  of  later  times,  on 
this  point,  has  altere<l  the  constitution,  and  in 
my  opinion,  has  obliterated  its  fairest  feature. 
I  am  taught  by  my  principles,  that  no  power 
ought  to  be  sujierior  to  justice.  It  is  not,  tliat 
I  wish  to  see  the  States  humbled  in  dust  and 
ashes;  it  is  not,  that  I  wish  to  see  the  pride  of 
any  man  flattered  by  their  degradation ;  but  it 
is,  that  I  wish  to  see  the  great  and  tlie  small, 
the  sovereign  and  the  subject,  bow^  at  the  altar 
of  justice,  and  submit  to  those  obligations  from 
wliich  the  Deity  himself  is  not  exempt.  What 
was  the  effect  of  this  provision  in  the  constitu- 
tion ?  It  prevented  the  States  being  the  judges 
in  their  own  ciiuse,  and  deprived  tliem  of  the 
IK)wer  of  denying  justice.  Is  thei-e  a  piinciple 
of  ethics  more  clear,  than  that  a  man  ought  not 
to  be  a  judge  hi  his  own  cause?  and  is  not  the 
principle  equally  str(»ng,  when  applied  not  to 
one  man,  but  to  a  collective  body  ?  It  was  the 
happiness  of  our  situation  which  enabled  us  to 
force  the  greatest  State  to  submit  to  the  yoke 
of  justice,  and  it  would  have  been  the  glory  of 
the  country  in  the  remotest  times,  if  Uie  prin- 
ciple in  the  constitution  had  been  maiutamed. 
What  had  the  States  to  dread?  Could  they 
fear  injustice,  when  opposed  to  a  feeble  indi- 
vidual ?  Has  a  great  man  reason  to  fear  from  a 
poor  one?  And  could  a  potent  State  be  alarm- 
ed by  the  unfounded  claim  of  a  single  person  ? 
For  my  part,  I  have  always  thought,  that  an 
independent  tribunal  ought  to  be  provided,  to 
judge  on  the  claims  against  this  government. 
The  power  ought  not  to  be  in  our  own  hands. 
We  are  not  impartial,  and  are  therefore  liable, 
without  our  knowledge,  to  do  wrong.  I  never 
could  see  why  tlie  whole  community  should  not 
be  bound  by  as  strong  an  obligation  to  do  jus- 
tice to  an  individual,  as  one  man  is  bound  to  do 
it  to  another. 

In  England,  the  subject  has  a  better  diance 
for  justice  against  the  sovereign,  than  in  this 
country  a  citizen  has  against  a  State.  The 
Crown  is  never  its  own  arbiter,  and  they  who 
sit  in  judgment,  have  no  interest  in  tiie  event 
of  their  decision* 
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Tho  judges,  sir,  have  been  criminated  for 
their  condnct  in  relation  to  the  sedition  act, 
and  have  been  charged  with  searching  for  vic- 
tims who  were  sacrificed  under  it.  The  charge 
is  easily  made,  but  has  the  gentleman  the  means 
of  supporting  it  ?  It  was  the  evident  design  of 
the  gentleman  to  attach  the  odium  of  the  sedi- 
tion law  to  the  judiciary;  on  this  score  the 
judges  are  surely  innocent.  They  did  not  pass 
the  act ;  the  legislature  made  the  law,  and  they 
were  obliged,  by  their  oaths,  to  execute  it.  The 
judges  decided  the  law  to  bo  constitutional,  and 
I  am  not  now  going  to  agitate  the  question.  I 
did  hope,  when  the  law  passed,  that  its  effect 
would  be  useful.  It  did  not  touch  the  freedom 
of  speech,  and  was  designed  only  to  restrain 
the  enormous  abuses  of  the  press.  It  went  no 
further  than  to  punish  malicious  falsehoods, 
published  with  the  wicked  intention  of  destroy- 
ing the  government.  No  innocent  man  ever 
did,  or  could  have  suffered  under  the  law.  No 
punishment  could  be  inflicted,  till  a  jury  was 
satisfied,  that  a  publication  was  false,  and  that 
the  party  charged,  knowing  it  to  be  false,  had 
published  it  with  an  evil  design. 

The  misconduct  of  the  judges,  however,  on 
this  subject,  has  been  considered  by  the  gentle- 
man the  more  aggravated,  by  an  attempt  to 
extend  the  principles  of  the  sedition  act,  by  an 
adoption  of  those  of  the  common  law.  Con- 
nected with  this  subject,  such  an  attempt  was 
never  made  by  the  judges.  They  have  held, 
generally,  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  w^as  predicated  upon  an  existing  common 
law.  Of  the  soundness  of  tliat  opinion,  I  never 
had  a  doubt.  I  should  scarcely  go  too  far, 
were  I  to  say,  that,  stripped  of  the  common 
law,  there  would  be  neither  constitution  nor 
government.  The  constitution  is  unintelligible 
without  reference  to  the  common  law.  And 
were  we  to  go  into  our  courts  of  justice,  with 
the  mere  statutes  of  the  United  States,  not  a 
step  could  be  taken,  not  even  a  contempt  could 
be  punished.  Those  statutes  prescribe  no  forms 
of  pleadings ;  they  contain  no  principles  of  evi- 
dence ;  they  furnish  no  rule  of  property.  If 
the  common  law  does  not  exist  in'  most  cases, 
there  is  no  law  but  the  will  of  the  Judge. 

I  have  never  contended,  that  the  whole  of 
the  common  law  attached  to  the  constitution, 
but  only  such  parts  as  were  consonant  to  tlie 
nature  and  spirit  of  our  government.  Wo  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  law  of  the  ecclesiastical 
establishment,  nor  with  any  principle  of  mo- 
narchical tendency.  What  belongs  to  us,  and 
what  is  unsuitable,  is  a  question  h)r  the  sound 
discretion  of  the  judges.  The  principle  is  ana- 
logous to  one  which  is  found  in  the  writings  of 
all  iurists  and  commentators.  When  a  colony 
is  planted,  it  is  established  subject  to  such  parts 
of  the  law  of  the  mother  country  as  are  appli- 
cable to  its  situation.  When  our  forefathers 
colonized  the  wilderness  of  America,  they 
brought  with  them  the  common  law  of  Eng- 
land. They  daimed  it  as  their  birthright,  and 
they  left  it  ai  the  most  valuable  iDheritance  to 


their  children.  Let  me  say,  that  this  same 
common  law,  now  so  much  despised  and  vili- 
fied, is  the  cradle  of  the  rights  and  liberties 
which  we  now  enjoy.  It  is  to  the  common 
law  we  owe  our  distinction  from  the  colonists 
of  France,  of  Portugal,  and  of  Spain.  How 
long  is  it  since  we  have  discovered  the  malig- 
nant qualities  which  are  now  ascribed  to  this 
law  ?  Is  there  a  State  in  the  Union,  which  has 
not  adopted  it,  and  in  which  it  is  not  in  force  ? 
Why  is  it  refused  to  the  federal  constitution? 
Upon  the  same  principle,  that  every  power  is 
denied  which  tends  to  invigorate  Uie  govern- 
ment. Without  this  law  the  constitution  be- 
comes, what  perhaps  many  gentlemen  wish  to 
see  it,  a  dead  letter. 

For  ten  years  it  has  been  the  doctrine  of  our 
courts,  that  the  common  law  was  in  force,  and 
yet  can  gentlemen  say,  that  there  has  been  a 
victim  who  has  suffered  under  it  ?  Many  have 
experienced  its  protection,  none  can  complain 
of  its  oppression. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  the  aspiring  ambi- 
tion of  tliis  body  politic,  the  judiciary,  the  hon- 
orable gentleman  stated,  with  much  emphasis 
and  feeling,  that  the  judges  had  been  hardy 
enough  to  send  their  mandate  into  the  execu- 
tive cabinet.  Was  the  gentleman,  sir,  acquaint- 
ed with  the  fact,  when  he  made  this  statement  ? 
It  diifers  essentially  from  what  I  know  I  have 
heard  upon  the  subject.  I  shall  be  allowed  to 
state  tho  fact.' 

Several  commissions  had  been  made  out  by 
tho  late  administration,  for  justices  of  the  peace 
of  this  territory.  The  commissions  were  com- 
plete ;  tliey  w^ere  signed  and  sealed,  and  left 
with  the  clerks  of  the  office  of  State,  to  be 
handed  to  the  persons  appointed.  The  new 
administration  found  them  on  the  clerk^s  table, 
and  thought  proper  to  withhold  them.  These 
ofiicers  are  not  dei>endent  on  the  will  of  the 
President.  The  persons  named  in  the  com- 
missions considered  that  their  appointments 
were  complete,  and  that  the  detention  of  their 
commissions  was  a  wrong,  and  not  justified  by 
the  legitimate  authority  of  the  executive.  They 
applied  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  a  rule  upon 
the  Secretary  of  State,  to  show  cause  why  a 
mandamus  should  not  issue,  commanding  him 
to  deliver  up  the  commissions.  Let  me  ask,  sir, 
what  could  the  judges  do?  The  rule  to  show 
cause  was  a  matter  of  course  upon  a  new  point, 
at  the  least  doubtful.  To  have  denied  it  would 
have  been  to  shut  the  doors  of  justice  against 
tlie  parties.  It  concludes  nothing,  neither  the 
jurisdiction  nor  the  regularity  of  the  act.  The 
judges  did  their  duty ;  they  gave  an  honorable 
proof  of  their  independence.  They  listened  to 
the  complaint  of  an  individual  against  your 
President,  and  have  shown  themselves  disposed 
to  grant  redress  against  the  greatest  man  in  the 
government.  If  a  wrong  has  been  committed, 
and  the  constitution  authorizes  their  interfe- 
rence, will  gentlemen  say  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  or  even  the  President,  is  not  subject  to 
law  ?    And  if  they  violate  the  law,  where  can 
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we  apply  for  redress  but  to  onr  courts  of 
Justice  ?  But,  sir,  it  is  not  true  that  the  jud^*s 
issued  their  mandate  to  the  executive;  thej 
have  only  called  ujnm  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  Khow  them  that  what  he  has  done  is  ri^ht. 
It  is  but  an  incipient  proceeding,  which  decides 
nothing. 

Mr.  Giles  rose  to  explain.  lie  said,  that  the 
gentleman  from  Delaware  had  ascribed  to  him 
many  things  which  he  did  not  say,  and  had 
afterwards  undertaken  to  refute  them.  He  had 
only  said,  that  mandatory  process  had  issued : 
that  the  course,  pursued  by  the  court,  indicated 
a  belief  by  them,  that  they  had  jurisdiction, 
and  that  in  the  event  of  no  cause  being  shown, 
a  mandamus  would  issue.  Mr.  Bayard  then 
continued : 

I  stated  the  gcntlcmaii^s  words  as  I  took 
tliem  down.  It  is  immateriul  whether  the 
mistake  was  in  the  gentlemnn^s  expression,  or 
in  my  understanding.  lie  has  a  nght  to  ex- 
plain, and  I  will  take  his  position  as  he  now 
states  it.  I  deny,  sir,  that  mandatory  process 
has  issued.  Such  process  would  be  imperative, 
and  suppose  a  jurisdiction  to  exist ;  the  pro- 
ceeding, which  has  taken  place,  is  no  more 
than  notice  of  the  application  for  justice  made 
to  the  cx)urt,  and  allows  the  party  to  show, 
either  that  no  wrong  has  been  committed,  or 
that  the  court  has  no  jurisdiction  over  the  sub- 
ject. Even,  sir,  if  the  rule  were  made  absolute, 
and  the  mandamus  issued,  it  would  not  be  de- 
finitive ;  but  it  would  be  competent  for  the 
secretary,  in  a  return  to  the  writ,  to  justify  the 
act  which  has  been  done,  or  to  show,  that  it  is 
not  a  subject  of  judicial  cognizance. 

It  is  not  till  after  an  insufficient  return,  that 
a  peremptory  mandamus  issues.  In  this  trans- 
action, so  far  from  seeing  any  thing  culpable  in 
the  conduct  of  your  judges,  I  think,  sir,  that 
they  have  given  a  strong  proof  of  the  value  of 
that  constitutional  provision  which  makes  them 
independent.  They  are  not  terrified  by  the 
frowns  of  executive  power,  and  dare  to  judge 
between  the  rights  of  a  citizen  and  the  preten- 
sions of  a  President. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  gone  through 
most  of  the  preliminary  remarks  which  the 
honorable  gentleman  thought  proper  to  make, 
before  he  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
those  points  which  properly  belong  to  the  sub- 
ject before  the  committee.  I  have  not  supposed 
the  topics  I  have  been  discussing  had  any  con- 
nection with  the  bill  on  your  table ;  but  I  felt 
it  as  a  duty,  not  to  leave  unanswered  charges 
against  the  former  administrations  and  our 
judges,  of  the  most  insidious  tendency,  which 
I  know  to  be  unfounded,  and  which  were  cal- 
culated and  designed  to  infiuence  the  decision 
on  the  measure  now  proposed.  Why,  Mr. 
Chairman,  has  Uie  present  subject  been  com- 
bined with  the  army,  the  navy,  the  internal 


taxes  and  the  sedition  law  ?  Was  it  to  involve 
thein  in  one  common  odium,  and  to  consign 
them  to  one  common  fate?  Do  I  see,  in  the 
preliminary  remarks  of  the  honorable  member, 
the  title-f»age  of  the  volume  of  measures  which 
are  to  be  pursued  ?  Are  gentlemen  sensible  of 
the  extent  to  which  it  is  designed  to  lead  tliem? 
They  are  now  called  on  to  reduce  the  army,  to 
diminish  tlie  navy,  to  abolish  the  mint,  to  de- 
stniy  the  independence  of  the  judiciary,  and 
will  they  be  able  to  stop  when  they  are  next 
required  to  blot  out  the  public  debt,  that  hate- 
ful source  of  moneyed  interest  and  aristocratic 
infiuence  ? 

Be  a^'iured,  sir,  we  see  but  a  small  part  of 
the  svstem  which  has  been  formed.  Gentlemen 
know  the  advantage  of  progressive  proceedings, 
and  my  life  for  it,  if  they  can  carry  the  people 
with  them,  their  career  will  not  be  arrested 
while  a  trace  remains  of  what  was  done  by  the 
former  administration. 

T4iere  was  another  remark  of  the  honorable 
member  which  I  must  be  allowed  to  notice. 
The  pulpit,  sir,  has  not  escaped  invective.  The 
ministers  of  the  gospel  have  been  represented, 
like  the  judges,  forgetting  the  duties  of  their 
calling,  and  employed  in  disseminating  the 
heresies  of  federalism.  Am  I  then,  sir,  to  un- 
derstand that  religion  is  also  denounced,  and 
that  your  churches  are  to  be  shut  up  ?  Are  we 
to  be  deprived,  sir,  botli  of  law  and  gospel? 
Where  do  the  principles  of  the  gentleman  end  ? 
When  the  system  of  reform  is  completed,  what 
will  remain?  I  pray  God  that  this  flourishing 
country,  w^hich,  under  his  providence,  has  at- 
tained such  a  height  of  prosperity,  may  yet 
escape  the  desolation  suffered  by  another  nation 
by  the  practice  of  similar  doctrines. 

I  beg  pardon  of  the  committee  for  having 
consumed  so  much  time  upon  points  little  con- 
nected with  the  subject  of  the  debate.  Till  I 
heard  the  honorable  member  from  Virginia, 
yesterday,  I  was  prepared  only  to  discuss  the 
merits  of  the  bill  upon  which  you  are  called  to 
vote.  His  preliminary  remarks  were  designed 
to  have  an  effect  which  I  deemed  it  material  to 
endeavor  to  counteract,  and  I  therefore  yielded 
to  the  necessity  of  pursuing  the  course  he  had 
taken,  though  I  was  conscious  of  departing 
very  far  from  the  subject  before  the  committee. 
To  the  discussion  of  that  subject  I  now  return 
with  great  satisfaction,  and  shall  consider  it 
under  the  two  views  it  naturally  presents :  the 
constitutionality  and  the  expediency  of  the 
measure.  I  find  it  most  convenient  to  consider, 
first,  the  question  of  expediency,  and  shall 
therefore  beg  permission  to  invert  the  natural 
order  of  the  inquiry. 

To  show  the  inexpediency  of  the  present  bill, 
I  shall  endeavor  to  prove  the  expediency  of  the 
judicial  law  of  the  last  session.  In  doing  this, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  take  a  view  of  the  lead- 
ing features  of  the  pre-existing  system,  to  in- 
quire into  its  defects,  and  to  examine  how  fax 
the  evils  complained  of  were  remedied  by  the 
provisions  of  the  late  act.    It  is  not  my  inten- 
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tion  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  former 
system;  it  can  be  necessary  only  to  state  so 
mnch  as  will  distinctly  show  its  defects. 

There  existed,  sir,  a  Supreme  Court,  having 
original  cognizance  in  a  few  cases,  but  princi- 
pally a  court  of  appellate  jurisdiction.  This 
was  the  great  national  court  of  dernier  resort. 
Before  this  tribunal,  questions  of  unlimited 
magnitude  and  consequence,  both  of  a  civil 
and  political  nature,  received  their  final  de- 
cision :  and  I  may  be  allowed  to  call  it  the  na- 
tional crucible  of  justice,  in  which  the  judgments 
of  inferior  courts  were  to  be  reduced  to  their 
elements  and  cleansed  from  every  impurity. 
There  was  a  circuit  court,  composed  in  each 
district  of  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
the  district  judge.  This  was  the  chief  court  of 
business  both  of  a  civil  and  criminal  nature. 

In  each  district,  a  court  was  established  for 
affairs  of  revenue,  and  of  admiralty  and  mari- 
time jurisdiction.  It  is  not  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  the  present  argument,  to  give  a 
more  extensive  outline  of  the  former  plan  of 
our  judiciary.  We  discover  that  the  judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  in  cimsequeuce  of  their 
composing  a  part  of  the  circuit  courts,  were 
obliged  to  travel  fVom  one  extremity  to  the 
other  of  this  extensive  country.  In  order  to  be 
in  the  court-house  two  months  in  the  year, 
they  were  forced  to  be  upon  the  road  six.  The 
Supreme  Court  being  the  court  of  last  resort, 
having  final  jurisdiction  over  questions  of  in- 
calculable importance,  ought  certainly  to  be 
filled  with  men  not  only  of  probity,  but  of 

freat  talents,  learning,  patience  and  experience, 
he  union  of  these  qualities  is  rarely,  very 
rarely  found  in  men  who  have  not  passed  the 
meridian  of  life.  My  Lord  Coke  tells  us  no  man 
is  fit  to  be  a  judge  until  he  has  numbered  the 
lucubrations  of  twenty  years.  Men  of  studious 
habits  are  seldoYn  men  of  strong  bodies.  In  the 
coarse  of  things,  it  could  not  be  expected  that 
men  fit  to  be  judges  of  your  Supreme  Courts 
would  be  men  capable  of  traversing  the  moun- 
tains and  wildernesses  of  this  extensive  country. 
It  was  an  essential  and  great  defect  in  this 
court,  that  it  required  in  men  the  combination 
of  qualities  which  it  is  a  phenomenon  to  find 
wiited.  It  required  that  they  should  possess 
the  learning  and  experience  of  years,  and  the 
strength  and  activity  of  youth.  I  may  say 
farther,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  court,  from  its 
constitution,  tended  to  deterioration  and  not  to 
improvement  Your  judges,  instead  of  being 
in  their  closets  and  increasing  by  reflection 
and  study  their  stock  of  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge, had  not  even  the  means  of  repairing  the 
ordinary  waste  of  time.  Instead  of  becoming 
more  learned  and  more  capable,  they  would 
ffradaally  lose  the  firuits  ot  their  former  in- 
dastry.  Let  me  ask  if  this  was  not  a  vicious 
construction  of  a  court  of  the  highest  authority 
and  greatest  importance  in  the  nation — in  a 
court  from  which  no  one  had  an  appeal  and  to 
whom  it  beloDsed  to  establish  tiiie  leading 
principles  of  nafional  jorispradence  ? 


In  the  constitution  of  this  court,  as  a  court  of 
last  resort,  thei-e  was  another  essential  defect 
The  appends  to  this  court  are  from  the  circuit 
courts.  Tlie  circuit  court  consists  of  the  district 
judge  and  a  judge  of  tlie  Supreme  Court  In 
coses  where  tlio  district  juuge  is  interested, 
where  ho  has  been  counsel,  and  where  he  has 
decided  in  the  court  below,  the  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  alone  composes  the  circuit  court 
What  then  is  substantially  the  nature  of  this 
appellate  Inrisdiction?  In  truth  and  practice, 
the  appeal  is  from  a  member  of  a  court  to  the 
body  of  the  same  court.  The  circuit  courts  are 
but  emanations  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Cast 
your  eyes  on  the  Supreme  Court ;  you  see  it  dis- 
appear, and  its  members  afterwards  arising  in 
the  shape  of  circuit  judges.  Behold  the  circuit 
judges ;  they  vanish,  and  immediately  you  per- 
ceive the  form  of  the  Supreme  Court  appearing. 
There  is,  sir,  a  magic  in  this  arrangement,  whi(3i 
is  not  friendly  to  justice.  When  the  Supreme 
Court  assembles,  appeals  come  from  the  various 
circuits  of  the  United  States.  There  are  appeals 
from  the  decisions  of  each  judge.  The  judgments 
of  eiicli  member  pass  in  succession  under  the  re- 
vision of  the  whole  body.  Will  not  a  judge, 
while  he  is  examining  the  sentence  of  a  brother 
to-day,  remember  that  tliat  brother  will  sit  in 
judgment  upon  his  proceedings  to-morrow? 
Are  the  members  of  a  court,  thus  constituted, 
free  from  all  motive,  exempt  from  all  bias, 
which  could  even  remotely  infiuence  opinion 
en  the  point  of  strict  right ;  and  yet  let  me  ask 
emphatically,  whether  this  court,  being  the 
court  of  final  resort,  should  not  be  so  consti- 
tuted, that  the  world  should  believe  and  every 
suitor  be  satisfied,  that  in  weighing  the  justice 
of  a  cause,  nothing  entered  the  scales  but  its 
true  merits. 

Your  Supreme  Court,  sir,  I  have  never  con- 
sidered OS  any  thing  more  than  the  judges  of 
assize  sitting  in  bank.  It  is  a  system  with 
which,  perhaps,  I  should  find  no  fault,  if  the 
judges  sitting  in  bank  did  not  exercise  a  final 
jurisdiction.  Political  institutions  should  be  so 
calculated  as  not  to  depend  upon  the  virtues, 
but  to  guard  against  the  vices  and  weaknesses 
of  men.  It  is  possible,  that  a  judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  would  not  be  influenced  by  the 
esprit  du  cori)s,  that  he  would  neither  be  grati- 
fied by  the  affirmance,  nor  mortified  by  the  re- 
versal of  his  opinions ;  but  this,  sir,  is  estimating 
the  strength  and  purity  of  human  nature  upon 
a  possible,  but  not  on  its  ordinary  scale. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that,  in  practice, 
the  formation  of  the  Supreme  Court  frustrated, 
in  a  great  degree,  tlie  design  of  its  institution. 
I  believe  that  many  suitors  were  discouraged 
from  seeking  a  revision  of  the  opinions  of  the 
circuit  court,  by  a  deep  impression  of  the  dif- 
ficulties to  be  surmounted  in  obtaining  the  re- 
versal of  the  judgment  of  a  court  from  the 
bretliren  of  the  judge  who  pronounced  the 
judgment.  The  benefit  of  a  court  of  appeals, 
weU  constituted,  is  not  conflned  to  the  mere  act 
of  reviewing  the  sentence  of  an  inferior  ooort ; 
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but  is  more  extensively  useful  l)y  the  general 
operation  of  the  knowledge  of  its  existence 
upon  inferior  courts.  The  power  of  uncontrol- 
lable decision  is  of  the  most  delicate  and  dan- 
gerous nature.  When  exercised  in  the  courts, 
it  is  more  formidable  than  by  any  other  branch 
of  our  government.  It  is  the  judiciary  only 
which  can  reach  the  i)erson,  the  i)roperty,  or 
life  of  an  individual.  The  exercise  of  their 
power  is  scattere<l  over  separate  cases,  and  cre- 
ates no  common  cause.  The  great  safety  under 
this  power  arises  from  the  right  of  api>eal.  A 
sense  of  this  right  combines  the  reputation  of 
the  judge  with  the  justice  of  the  cause.  In  my 
opinion,  it  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  a 
judicial  system,  when  few  causes  are  carried 
into  the  court  of  the  last  resort.  I  would  siiy, 
if  it  were  not  paradoxical,  that  the  very  exist- 
ence of  a  court  of  appeals  ought  to  destroy  the 
occasion  for  it.  The  conscience  of  the  judge, 
sir,  will,  no  doubt,  be  a  great  check  upon  him 
in  the  unbounded  tield  of  discretion  created  by 
tlio  uuoertauity  of  law;  but  I  should,  in  general 
cases,  more  rely  upon  the  effect  produced  by 
his  knowledjre,  than  an  inadvertent  or  designed 
abuse  of  power  was  liable  to  be  corrected  by  a 
8ui)erior  tribunal.  A  court  of  appellate  juris- 
diction, orgajiized  upon  sound  i>rinciples,  should 
exist,  though  few  causes  arose  for  their  deci- 
sion ;  for  it  is  surely  better  to  have  a  court  and 
no  cAUses,  than  to  have  causes  and  no  court. 
1  now  proceed,  sir,  to  consider  tlie  defects 
which  are  plainly  discernible,  or  which  liave 
been  discovered  by  practice  in  the  c(»iistitution 
of  the  circuit  courts. 

These  courts,  from  information  which  1  have 
received,  I  apprehend  were  originally  con- 
structed upon  a  fallacious  principle.  I  have 
heard  it  stated  that  the  design  of  placing  the 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  circuit 
courts,  was  to  establish  uniform  rules  of  decis- 
ion throughout  the  United  States.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  the  presiding  judges  of  the  circuit 
courts,  proceeding  from  the  same  body,  would 
tend  to  identify  the  principles  and  rules  of  de- 
cision in  the  several  districts.  In  practice,  a 
contrary  effect  has  been  discovered  to  bo  pro- 
duced by  the  peculiar  organization  of  these 
courts.  In  practice  we  have  found  not  only  a 
want  of  uniformity  of  rule  between  the  differ- 
ent districts,  but  no  uniformity  of  rule  in  the 
same  district.  No  doubt  there  was  an  uniform- 
ity in  the  decisions  of  the  same  judge;  but  as 
the  same  judge  seldom  sat  twice  successively  in 
the  same  district,  and  sometimes  not  till  after  an 
interval  of  two  or  three  years,  his  opinions  were 
forgotten  or  reversed  before  he  returned.  The 
judges  were  not  educated  in  the  same  school. 
The  practice  of  the  courts,  the  forms  of  proceed- 
ing, as  well  as  the  rules  of  property,  are  ex- 
tremely various  in  the  different  quarters  of  the 
United  States.  The  lawyers  of  the  eastern,  the 
middle,  and  southern  States,  are  scarcely  pro- 
fessors of  the  same  science.  These  courts  were 
in  a  state  of  perpetual  fluctuation.  The  succes- 
sive terms  gave  you  courts  in  the  same  district 


as  different  from  each  other  as  those  of  Connec- 
ticut and  Virginia.  No  system  of  practice 
could  grow  up,  no  certainty  of  rule  could  be 
established.  The  seeds  sown  in  one  term 
scarcely  vegetated  before  they  were  trodden 
under  foot.  The  condition  of  a  suitor  was  ter- 
rible ;  the  ground  was  always  trembling  under 
his  feet.  The  opinion  of  a  former  judge  was 
no  precedent  to  his  successor.  Each  considered 
himself  bound  to  follow  the  light  of  his  own  un- 
derstanding. To  exemplify  these  remarks,  I  will 
take  the  liberty  of  stating  a  case  which  came  un- 
der my  own  observation.  An  application  before 
one  judge  was  made  to  quash  an  attachment  in 
favor  of  a  subsequent  execution  creditor ;  the  ap- 

f)lication  was  resisted  upon  two  grounds,  and  tlie 
earned  judge,  to  whom  the  aj)plication  was  first 
made,  expressing  his  opinion  in  bupport  of  both 
grounds,  dismissed  the  motion.  At  the  suc- 
ceeding court,  a  different  judge  presided,  and 
the  application  was  renewed  and  answered 
upon  the  same  grounds.  The  second  learned 
judge  was  of  opinion,  that  one  point  had  no 
validity,  but  he  considered  the  ^thec  sustaina- 
ble, and  was  about  also  to  dismiss  the  motion, 
but,  upon  being  pressed,  at  last  consented  to 
grant  a  rule  to  show  cause.  At  tlie  third  term, 
a  third  learned  judge  was  on  the  bench,  and 
though  the  ctise  was  urged  upon  its  former  prin- 
ciples, he  was  of  opinion,  that  both  answers  to 
the  aT)plication  were  clearly  insufficient,  and 
accordingly  quashed  the  attachment.  When 
the  opinions  of  his  predecessors  were  cited,  he 
rei)lied,  that  every  man  was  to  be  saved  by  his 
own  faith. 

Upon  the  opinion  of  one  judge,  a  suitor 
would  set  out  in  a  long  course  of  proceedings, 
and  afK}r  losing  much  time  and  wasting  much 
money,  he  would  be  met  by  another  judge,  who 
would  tell  him  he  had  mistaken  his  road,  that 
he  must  return  to  the  place  from  which  he 
started,  and  pursue  a  ditferent  track.  Thus  it 
happened  as  to  the  chancery  process,  to  comi>el 
the  appearance  of  a  defendant.  Some  of  the 
judges  considered  themselves  bound  by  the 
rules  in  the  English  books,  while  others  con- 
ceived that  a  power  belonged  to  the  court,  upon 
the  service  of  a  subpoena,  to  make  a  short  rule 
for  the  defendant  to  appear  and  answer,  or  that 
the  bill  should  be  taken  pro  confesso.  A  case 
of  this  kind  occurred  where  much  embarrass- 
ment was  experienced.  In  the  circuit  court  for 
the  district  of  Pennsylvania,  a  bill  in  chancery 
was  filed  against  a  person  who  then  happened 
to  be  in  that  district-,  but  whose  place  of  resi- 
dence was  in  the  north-western  territory.  The 
subpoena  was  served,  but  there  was  no  answer 
nor  appearance.  The  court  to  which  the  writ 
was  returned,  without  difficulty,  upon  an  appli- 
cation, granted  a  rule  for  the  party  to  appear 
and  answer  at  the  expiration  of  a  limited  time,  . 
or  that  the  bill  he  taken  pro  confesso.  A  per- 
sonal service  of  this  rule  being  necessary,  the 
complainant  was  obliged  to  liire  a  messenger 
to  travel  more  than  a  thousand  miles  to  serve 
a  copy  of  the  rule.    At  the  ensuing  court,  affi- 
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dftYit  was  made  of  the  service,  and  a  motion  to 
make  the  rule  absolute.  The  scene  immediately 
changed,  a  new  jadge  presided,  and  it  was  no 
longer  the  same  court. 

The  anthority  was  called  for  to  grant  snch  a 
role ;  was  it  warranted  by  any  act  of  Congress, 
or  by  the  practice  of  the  State  ?  It  was  an- 
swered, there  is  no  act  of  Congress,  the  State 
has  no  conrt  of  chancery.  Bat  this  proceeding 
was  instituted,  and  has  been  brought  to  its 
present  stage,  at  considerable  expense,  under 
the  direction  of  this  court  The  judge  knew 
of  no  power  the  court  had  to  direct  the  pro- 
ceeding, and  he  did  not  consider  that  the  com- 
plainant could  have  a  decree  upon  his  bill, 
wiUiout  going  through  the  long  train  of  pro- 
cess, found  in  the  books  of  chancery  practice. 
The  complainant  took  this  course,  and  at  a 
future  time  was  told  by  another  judge  that  he 
was  incurring  an  unnecessary  loss  of  time  and 
money,  and  that  a  common  rule  would  answer 
his  purpose.  I  ask  yon,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  any 
system  could  be  devised  more  likely  to  produce 
vexation  and  delay  ?  Surely,  sir,  the  law  is  un- 
certidn  enough  in  itself  and  its  paths  sufficiently 
intricate  and  tedious,  not  to  require  that  your 
suitors  should  be  burdened  with  additional  em- 
barrassments, by  the  organization  of  your 
courts. . 

The  circuit  is  the  principal  court  of  civil  and 
criminal  business;  the  defects  of  this  court 
were,  therefore,  most  generally  and  sensibly 
felt.  The  high  characters  of  the  Judges  at  first 
brought  suitors  into  the  courts,  but  the  btisiness 
was  gradually  declining,  tliough  causes,  belong- 
ing to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts,  were  mul- 
tiplying, the  continual  oscillation  of  the  court 
baffled  all  conjecture  aa  to  the  correct  course  of 
the  proceeding,  or  the  event  of  a  cause.  The 
law  ceased  to  be  a  science.  To  advise  your 
client,  it  was  leas  important  to  be  skilled  in  the 
books  than  to  be  acquainted  with  the  character 
of  the  judge  who  was  to  preside.  When  the 
term  approached,  the  inquiry  was,  what  judge 
are  we  to  have  ?  What  is  his  character  as  a 
lawyer  ?  Is  he  acquainted  with  chancery  law  ? 
Is  he  a  strict,  common  lawyer,  or  a  special 
pleader? 

When  the  character  of  the  judge  was  ascer- 
tained, gentlemen  would  then  consider  the 
nature  of  their  causes,  determine  whether  it 
was  more  advisable  to  use  means  to  postpone  or 
to  bring  them  to  a  hearing. 

The  talents  of  the  judges  rather  increased  the 
evil,  than  afforded  a  corrective  for  the  vicious 
constitution  of  these  courts.  They  had  not 
drawn  their  knowledge  from  the  same  sources : 
their  systems  were  different,  and  hence  the 
character  of  the  court  more  essentially  changed 
at  eadi  successive  term.  These  difficulties  and 
embarrassments  banished  suitors  from  the  court, 
and  without  more  than  a  common  motive,  re- 
course was  seldom  had  to  Uie  federal  tribunals. 

I  have  ever  oonaidered  it,  also,  as  a  defect  in 
this  court,  that  it  was  composed  of  judges  of 
the  Idghest  and  lowest  moes.    This,  sir,  was 
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an  unnatural  association ;  the  members  of  the 
court  stood  on  ground  too  unequal  to  allow  the 
firm  assertion  of  his  opinion  to  the  distriot 
judge.  Instead  of  being  elevated,  he  felt  him- 
self degraded  by  a  seat  upon  the  bench  of  this 
court.  In  the  district  court  he  was  every  thing, 
in  the  circuit  court  he  was  nothing.  Sometimes 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  his  seat,  while  his  asso- 
ciate reviewed  the  judgment  which  he  had 
given  in  the  court  below.  In  all  cases  he  was 
sensible  that  the  sentences  in  the  court  in 
which  he  was  were  subject  to  the  revision  and 
control  of  a  superior  jurisdiction,  where  he  had 
no  influence  but  the  authority  of  which  was 
shared  by  the  judge  with  whom  he  was  acting. 
No  doubt,  in  some  instances,  the  district  judge 
was  an  efficient  member  of  this  court,  but  this 
never  arose  from  the  nature  of  the  system,  but 
from  the  personal  character  of  the  man.  I  have 
yet,  Mr.  Chairman,  another  fault  to  find  with  the 
ancient  cstablbhment  of  the  circuit  courts. 
They  consisted  only  of  two  judges,  and  some- 
thues  of  one.  The  number  was  too  small, 
considering  the  extent  and  importance  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court.  Will  you  remember, 
sir,  that  tliey  hold  the  power  of  life  and  death 
without  appeal  ?  That  these  judgments  were 
final  over  sums  of  two  thousand  dollars,  and 
their  original  jurisdiction  restrained  by  no 
limits  of  value,  and  that  this  was  the  court  to 
which  appeals  were  carried  from  the  district 
court. 

I  have  often  heard,  sir,  that  in  a  multitude  of  * 
counsel  there  was  wisdom,  and  if  the  converse 
of  the  maxim  be  equally  true,  this  court  must 
have  been  very  deficient.  When  we  saw  a 
single  judge  reversing  the  judgment  of  the 
district  court,  the  objection  was  most  striking, 
but  the  court  never  had  the  weight  which  it 
ought  to  have  possessed  and  would  have  en- 
joyed, had  it  been  composed  of  more  members. 

But  two  judges  belonging  to  the  court,  an  in- 
convenience was  sometimes  felt  from  a  division 
of  their  opinions.  And  this  inconvenience  was 
but  poorly  obviated  by  the  provision  of  the 
law,  that  in  such  cases  the  cause  sliould  be  con- ' 
tiimcd  to  the  succeeding  term,  and  re<^ive  its 
decision  from  the  opinion  of  the  judge  who 
should  then  preside. 

I  do  not  pretend,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  have 
enumerated  all  the  defects  which  belonged  to 
the  former  judicial  system.  But  I  trust  those 
which  I  have  pointed  out,  in  the  minds  of 
candid  men,  will  justify  the  attempt  of  the 
legislature  to  revise  that  system,  and  to  make  a 
fairer  experiment  of  that  part  of  the  plan  of 
our  constitution  which  regards  the  judicial 
power.  The  defects,  sir,  to  which  I  have  al- 
luded, had  been  a  long  time  felt  and  often  spoken 
of.  Remedies  had  frequently  been  proposed. 
I  have  known  the  subject  brought  forward  in 
Congress,  or  agitated  in  private,  ever  since  I 
had  the  honor  of  a  seat  upon  this  floor.  I  be- 
lieve, sir,  a  great  and  just  deference  for  the 
author  of  the  ancient  scheme,  prevented  any 
innovation  upon  its  material  prmciples ;  there 
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was  no  gentleman  who  felt  that  deference  more 
than  myself,  nor  should  I  have  ever  liazarded 
a  change  upon  speculative  opinicm.  IJut  prac- 
tice had  discovered  defects  which  mi^ht  well 
escape  the  most  discerning  mind  in  ]>lanning 
the  theory.  The  original  system  could  not  he 
more  than  experiment;  it  was  huilt  upon  no 
experience.  It  was  the  first  api)lication  of 
principles  to  a  new  state  of  things.  The  first 
Judicial  law  displays  great  ability,  and  it  is  no 
disparagement  of  the  author,  to  say  its  plan  is 
not  perfect. 

I  know,  sir,  that  some  have  said,  and  perhaps 
not  a  few  liavo  believed,  that  the  new  system 
was  intrmluced  not  so  much  with  a  view  to  its 
improvement  of  the  old,  as  to  the  places  which 
it  provided  for  the  friends  of  the  administration. 
This  is  a  calumnv  so  notoriouslv  false,  and  so 
humble,  as  not  to  require  nor  to  deserve  an 
answer  upon  this  floor.  It  cannot  be  8Ui>posed 
that  the  paltry  object  of  providing  for  sixteen 
unknown  men  could  have  ever  ottered  an  in- 
ducement to  a  great  party,  basely  to  violate 
their  duty ;  meanly  to  sacrifice  their  character; 
and  foolislily  to  forego  all  future  hopes. 

I  now  come,  Mr.  (.'hainiwin,  to  examine  the 
changes  which  were  made  by  tlie  late  law.  This 
subject  has  not  been  correctly  understoo<l.  It 
has  every  where  been  erroneously  represented. 
I  have  heard  much  said  about  the  additional 
courts  created  by  the  act  of  last  session.  I  per- 
ceive them  spoken  of  in  the  President's  mes- 
sage. In  the  face  of  this  high  authority,  I 
undertake  to  state  that  no  additional  court  was 
established  by  that  law.  Under  the  ftJrtner 
system  there  was  one  Supreme  Court,  and  there 
is  but  one  now.  lliere  were  seventeen  district 
courts,  and  there  are  notnore  now.  There  was 
a  circuit  court  held  in  each  district,  and  such  is 
the  case  at  present.  Some  of  the  district  judges 
are  directed  to  hold  their  court«*  at  new  places, 
but  there  is  still  in  each  district  but  (me  district 
court.  What,  sir,  has  been  done  ?  The  unnatu- 
ral alliance  between  the  supreme  and  district 
courts  has  been  severed,  but  the  jurisdiction  of 
both  those  courts  remains  untouched.  The 
power  or  authority  of  neither  of  them  has 
been  augmented  or  diminished.  The  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  circuit  court  has  been  extended  to 
the  cognizance  of  debts  of  four  hundred  dollars, 
and  this  is  the  only  material  change  in  the 
power  of  that  court.  The  chief  operation  of 
the  late  law  is  a  new  organization  of  the  circuit 
courts.  To  avoid  the  evils  of  the  former  plan, 
it  became  necessary  to  create  a  new  corps  of 
judges.  It  was  considered  that  the  Supreme 
Court  ought  to  be  stationary,  and  to  have  no  con- 
nection with  the  judges  over  whose  sentences 
they  had  an  appellate  jurisdiction. 

To  have  formed  a  circuit  court  out  of  the  dis- 
trict judges,  would  have  allowed  no  court  of  ap- 
peal from  the  district  court,  except  the  Supreme 
Court,  which  would  have  been  attended  with 
great  inconvenience.  But  this  scheme  was  op- 
posed by  a  still  greater  difficulty.  In  many  dis- 
tricts the  duties  of  the  judge  require  a  daily  at- 


tention. In  all  of  them,  bnsiness  of  great  impor- 
tance Vnay,  on  unexpected  occurrences,  require 
his  presence. 

This  plan  was  thought  of;  it  was  well  ex- 
amined, and  finally  rejected,  in  consequence  of 
stnmg  objections  to  which  it  was  liable. 
Nothing  therefore  remaineil  but  to  compose  the 
circuit  court  of  judges  distinct  from  those  of 
the  other  courts.  Admitting  the  propriety  of 
excluding  from  this  court  the  judges  of  the 
sui)remo  and  district  courts,  I  think  the  late 
Congress  cannot  be  accuse<l  of  any  wanton  ex- 
pense, nor  even  of  a  neglect  of  economy  in  the 
new  establishment.  This  extensive  country  has 
lK*en  divided  into  six  circuits,  and  three  judges 
appointed  for  each  circuit.  Most  of  the  judges 
have  twice  a  year  to  attend  a  court  in  three 
States,  and  there  is  not  one  of  them  who  has 
not  to  travel  further,  and  who  in  time  will  not 
have  more  lalnir  to  perform  than  any  judge  of 
the  State  courts.  When  we  call  to  mind  that 
the  jiiristliction  of  this  court  reaches  the  life  of 
the  citizi*n,  and  tliat  in  civil  cases  its  judgments 
are  final  to  a  large  amount,  certainly  it  will  not 
be  said  that  it  ought  to  have  l>een  composed  of 
less  than  three  judges.  One  was  surely  not 
enough,  and  if  it  had  been  doubtful  whether 
two  were  not  sufficient,  the  inconvenience 
which  wouM  have  frequently  arisen  from  an 
e<|uid  divisi(m  of  opinion,  justifies  the  pn>vuiion 
which  secures  a  determinatitm  in  all  cases. 

It  wa^  additionally  very  material  to  place  on 
the  bench  of  this  court  a  judge  from  each  State, 
as  the  court  was  in  general  bound  to  conform 
to  the  law  and  the  practice  of  the  several 
States. 

I  trust,  sir,  the  committee  are  satisfied  that 
the  number  of  judges  which  compose  the  cir- 
cuit court  is  not  too  great,  and  that  the  legis- 
lature would  have  been  extremely  culpable  to 
have  committed  the  high  powers  of  this  court 
to  fewer  hands. 

Let  me  now  ask,  if  the  compensation  allowed 
to  these  judges  is  extravagant  ?  It  is  little  more 
then  half  the  allowanco  made  to  the  judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  It  is  but  a  smafi  propor- 
tion of  the  ordinary  practice  of  those  gentle- 
men of  the  bar,  who  are  fit,  and  to  whom  we 
ought  to  look  to  fill  the  places.  You  have 
given  a  salary  of  two  thousand  dollars.  The 
puisne  judges  of  Pennsylvania,  I  believe,  have 
more.  When  you  deduct  the  expenses  of  the 
office,  you  will  leave  but  a  moderate  compensa- 
tion for  service,  but  a  scanty  provision  for  a 
family.  When,  Mr,  Chairman,  gentlemen  coolly 
consider  the  amendments  of  the  late  law,  I 
flatter  myself  their  candor  will  at  least  admit 
that  the  present  modification  was  fairly  designed 
to  meet  and  remedy  the  evils  of  the  old  system. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  been  rendered  sta- 
tionary. Men  of  age,  of  learning  and  of  expe- 
rience, are  now  capable  of  holding  a  seat  on  the 
bench ;  they  have  time  to  mature  their  opinions 
in  causes  on  which  they  are  called  to  decide, 
and  they  have  leisure  to  devote  to  their  books, 
and  to  augment  their  store  of  knowledge.    It 
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was  our  hope,  bj  the  present  establishment  of 
the  court,  to  render  it  the  fature  pride,  and 
honor,  and  safety  of  the  nation.  It  is  this  tri- 
bunal which  must  stamp  abroad  the  judicial 
character  of  our  country.  It  is  here  that  am- 
bassadors and  foreign  agents  resort  for  justice ; 
and  it  belongs  to  this  high  court  to  decide 
finally,  not  only  on  controversies  of  unlimited 
value  between  individuals,  and  on  the  more  im- 
portant collision  of  State  pretensions,  but  also 
upon  the  validity  of  the  laws  of  the  State,  and 
of  this  government.  Will  it  be  contended  that 
such  great  trusts  ought  to  be  reposed  ih  feeble 
or  incapable  hands  ?  It  has  been  asserted  that 
this  court  will  not  have  business  to  employ  it. 
The  assertion  is  supported  neither  by  what  is 
past,  nor  by  what  is  likely  to  happen.  During 
the  present  session  of  Congress  at  their  last 
terra,  the  court  was  fully  employed  for  two 
weeks  in  the  daily  hearing  of  causes.  But  its 
business  must  increase.  There  is  no  longer  that 
restr£unt  upon  appeals  from  the  circuit  court, 
which  was  imposed  by  the  authority  of  the 
judge  of  the  court  to  which  the  appeal  was  to 
be  carried ;  no  longer  will  the  apprehension  of 
a  secret  unavoidable  bias  in  favor  of  the  de- 
cision of  a  member  of  their  own  body,  shake 
the  confidence  of  a  suitor,  in  resorting  to  this 
court,  who  thinks  that  justice  has  not  been 
done  to  him  in  the  court  below.  The  progres- 
sive increase  of  the  wealth  and  population  of 
the  country,  will  unavoidably  swell  the  busi- 
ness of  the  court.  But  there  is  a  more  certain 
and  unfailing  source  of  employment,  which  will 
arise  in  the  appeals  from  the  courts  of  the  na- 
tional territory.  From  the  courts  of  original 
cognizance  in  this  territory,  it  afibrds  the  only 
appellate  jurisdiction.  If  gentlemen  will  look 
to  the  state  of  property  of  a  vast  amount  in 
this  city,  they  mus:  be  satisfied  that  the  Supreme 
Court  will  have  enough  to  do  for  the  money 
which  is  paid  them. 

Let  us  next  consider,  sir,  the  present  state  of 
the  circuit  courts. 

There  are  six  courts,  which  sit  in  twenty-two 
districts ;  each  court  visits  at  least  three  dis- 
tricts, some  four.  The  courts  are  now  composed 
of  three  judges  of  equal  power  and  dignity. 
Standing  on  equal  ground,  their  opinions  will 
be  independent  and  firm.  Their  number  is  the 
best  for  consultation,  and  they  are  exempt  from 
tlie  inconvenience  of  an  equal  division  of  opin- 
ion. But  what  I  value  most,  and  what  was  de- 
signed to  remedy  the  great  defect  of  the  former 
system,  is  the  identity  which  the  court  main- 
^ns.  Each  district  has  now  always  the  same 
court.  Each  diBtrict  will  hereafter  have  a  sys- 
tem of  practice  and  uniformity  of  decision. 
The  judges  of  each  circuit  will  now  study  and 
learn  and  retain  the  laws  and  practice  of  their 
respective  districts.  It  never  was  intended,  nor 
is  it  practicable,  that  the  same  rule  of  property 
or  of  procee^ng  should  prevail  from  New 
Hampshire  to  Qeorgia.  The  old  6ourts  were 
ei^oined  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  respective 
States.    Those  laws  flactnate  with  the  will  of 


the  State  legislatures,  and  no  other  uniformity 
could  ever  be  expected,  but  in  the  construction 
of  the  constitution  and  statutes  of  the  United 
States.  This  uniformity  is  still  preserved  by 
the  control  of  the  Supreme  Court  over  the  courts 
of  the  circuits.  Under  the  present  establish- 
ment, a  rational  system  of  jurisprudence  will 
arise.  The  practice  and  local  laws  of  the  dif- 
ferent districts  may  vary,  but  in  the  same  dis- 
trict they  will  be  uniform.  The  practice  of  each 
district  will  suggest  improvements  to  the  others, 
the  progressive  adoption  of  which  will,  in  time, 
assimilate  the  systems  of  the  several  districts. 

It  is  unnecessary,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  me  to 
say  any  thing  in  relation  to  the  district  courts. 
Their  former  jurisdiction  was  not  varied  by  the 
law  of  the  last  session. 

It  has  been  my  endeavor,  sir,  to  give  a  cor- 
rect idea  of  the  defects  of  the  former  iudicial 
plan,  and  of  the  remedies  for  those  detects  in- 
troduced by  the  law  now  designed  to  be  repeal- 
ed. I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  the  present 
system  is  perfect ;  I  contend  only  that  it  is  bet- 
ter than  the  old.  If;  sir,  instead  of  destroying, 
gentlemen  will  undertake  to  improve  the  pres- 
ent plan,  I  will  not  only  applaud  their  motives, 
but  will  assist  in  their  labor.  We  ask  only  that 
our  system  may  be  tried.  Let  the  sentence  of  ex- 
perience be  pronounced  upon  it.  Let  us  hear  the 
national  voice  after  it  has  been  felt  They  will 
then  be  better  able  to  judge  its  merits.  In 
practice,  it  has  not  yet  been  complained  of; 
and  as  it  is  designed  for  the  benefit  of  the  peo- 
ple, how  can  their  friends  justify  the  act  of  tak- 
ing it  from  them  before  they  have  manifested 
their  disposition  to  part  with  it? 

How,  sir,  am  I  to  account  for  the  extreme 
anxiety  to  get  rid  of  this  establishment  ?  Does 
it  proceed  from  that  spirit,  which,  since  power 
has  been  given  to  it,  has  so  unrelentingly  perse- 
cuted men  in  office  who  belonged  to  a  certain 
sect?  I  hope  there  will  be  a  little  patience: 
those  judges  are  old  and  infirm  men ;  they  will 
die ;  they  must  die ;  wait  but  a  short  time,  their 
places  will  be  vacant ;  they  wiU  be  filled  with 
the  disciples  of  the  new  school,  and  gentlemen 
will  not  have  to  answer  for  the  politiad  murder 
which  is  now  meditated. 

I  shall  take  the  liberty  now,  sir,  of  paying 
some  attention  to  the  objections  which  have 
been  expressed  against  the  late  establishment. 
An  early  exception,  which,  in  the  course  of  the 
debate,  has  been  abandoned  by  most  gentlemen, 
and  little  relied  on  by  any  one,  is  the  additional 
expense.  The  gentleman  from  Virginia  stated 
the  expense  of  the  present  establishment  at  one 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  thousand  dollars. 
On  this  head  the  material  question  is,  not  what 
is  the  expense  of  the  whole  establishment,  but 
what  will  be  saved  by  the  repealing  law  on  the 
table.  I  do  not  estimate  the  saving  at  more 
than  twenty-eight  thousand  five  hundred  dol- 
lars. Tou  save  nothing  but  the  salaries  of  six- 
teen judges,  of  two  thousand  dollars  each. 
From  this  amount  is  to  be  deducted  the  salary 
of  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  which  is  three 
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thonsand  five  hundred  dollars.  Abolishinp^  the 
present  system  will  not  vary  the  inrideiital  ex- 
penses o/the  circuit  court.  You  revive  a  cir- 
cuit court,  whone  incidental  expenses*  will  be 
equal  to  those  of  the  court  you  destroy.  The 
increased  salaries  of  the  district  judfres  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee  must  remain.  It  is  not 
proposed  to  abolish  their  offices,  and  the  ad- 
missions upon  the  other  side,  allow  that  the 
salaries  cannot  be  reduced. 

If  there  were  no  other  objection,  the  present 
bill  could  not  pass  without  amendment^  because 
it  reduces  the  salaries  of  those  judpes,  whicli  is 
a  plain,  undeniable  infraction  of  the  constitu- 
tion. But,  sir,  it  is  not  a  fair  way  of  treating 
the  subject,  to  speak  of  the  aggregate  expense. 
The  great  inquiry  is,  whether  the  judges  are 
necessary,  and  whether  the  salaries  allowed  to 
them  are  reasonable  ?  Admitting  the  utility  of 
the  judges,  I  think  no  gentleman  will  contend 
that  the  compensation  is  extravagant. 

We  are  told  of  the  expense  attending  the  fed- 
eral judiciary.    Can  gentlemen  tell  me  of  a  gov- 
ernment under  which  justice  is  more  cheaply 
administered  ?    Add  together  the  salaries  of  nil 
your  judges,  and  the  amount  but  little  ex  cecals 
the  emoluments  of  the  chancellor  of  England. 
Ascertain  the  expenses  of  State  justice,  and  the 
proportion  of  each  State  of  the  expense  of  fede- 
ral justice,  and  you  will  find  that  the  former  is 
five  times  greater  than  the  latter.    Do  gentle- 
men expect  that  a  system,  expanded  over  the 
whole  Union,  is  to  cost  no  more  than  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  single  State  ?    Let  it  be  remem- 
bered, sir,  that  the  judiciary  is  an  integral  and 
co-ordinate  part  with  the  iiighest  branches  of 
the  government.    No  government  can  long  exist 
withor*  an  efficient  judiciary.    It  is  the  judicia- 
ry which  applies  the  law  and  enables  the  execu- 
tive to  carry  it  into  effect.    Leave  your  laws  to 
the  judiciaries  of  the  States  to  execute,  and  my 
word  for  it,  in  ten  years  you  have  neither  law 
nor  constitution.     Is  your  judiciary  so  costly 
that  you  will  not  support  it  ?    Why  then  lay 
out  so  much  money  upon  the  other  branches  of 
your  government?    I  beg  that  it  may  be  recol- 
lected that,  if  your  judiciary  costs  yon  thou- 
sands of  dollars,  your  legislature  costs  you  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  and  your  executive  millions. 
An  objection  has  been  derived  from  the  pau- 
city of  causes  in  the  federal  courts,  and  the  ob- 
jection has  been  magnified  by  the  allegation, 
that  the  number  had  been  annually  decreasing. 
The  facts  admitted,  I  draw  a  very  different  in- 
ference from  my  opponents.     In  my  opinion, 
they  furnish  the  strongest  proof  of  the  defects 
of  the  former  establishment,  and  of  the  necessi- 
ty of  a  reform.    I  have  no  doubt,  nay,  I  know 
it  to  be  a  fact,  that  many  suitors  were  diverted 
from  those  tribunals  by  the   fluctuations  to 
which  they  were  subject.    Allow  me,  however, 
to  take  some  notice  of  the  facts.    They  are 
founded  upon  the  Presidential  document.  No. 
8.    Taking  the  facts  as  there  stated,  they  allow 
upward  of  fifty  Buita  annually  for  each  court. 
When  it  is  oonsidered  that  tiiese  causes  must 


each  have  exceeded  the  value  of  five  hundred 
dollars,  and  that  they  were  generally  litigated 
cases,  I  do  not  conceive  that  there  is  much 
ground  to  affirm,  that  the  cr)urts  were  without 
})usiness.  But,  sir,  I  must  be  excused  for  say- 
ing, I  pay  little  respect  to  this  document.  It 
has  been  shown  by  others  in  several  |>oints  to 
be  erroneous,  and  ft-om  mv  own  knowledge,  I 
know  it  to  be  incorrect.  What  right  had  the 
President  to  call  upon  the  clerks  to  furnish  liim 
with  the  list  of  the  suits  which  had  been 
brought^  or  were  depending  in  their  respective 
courts  ?  Had  this  been  directed  by  Congress, 
or  was  there  any  money  api)ropriated  to  pay 
the  expense  ?  Is  there  any  law  wliich  made  it 
the  duty  of  the  clerks  to  obey  the  order  of  the 
executive  ?  Are  the  clerks  responsible  for  re- 
fusing the  lists,  or  for  makin;:  false  or  defective 
returns  ?  Do  we  know  any  tiling  about  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  certificates  made  by  the  clerks? 
And  are  we  not  now  aiming  a  mortal  blow  at 
one' branch  of  the  government,  upon  the  credit, 
and  at  tlie  instigation  of  another  and  a  rival  de- 
l)artnient  ?  Yes,  sir,  I  say  at  the  instigation  of 
tlie  President,  for  I  consider  this  business  whol- 
ly as  a  Presidential  mejisure.  Tliis  document 
and  his  message,  show  that  it  originated  with 
him  ;  I  consider  it  iis  now  prosecuted  by  him, 
and  1  believe  that  he  has  the  power  to  arrest  its 
progress,  or  to  accomplish  its  completion.  I 
repeat  that  it  is  his  measure.  I  hold  him  re- 
sponsible for  it ;  and  I  tnist  in  God,  that  the 
time  will  come,  when  he  will  be  called  upon  to 
answer  for  it  as  his  act.  And  I  trust  the  time 
will  arrive,  when  he  will  hear  us  speaking  upon 
the  subject  more  effectually. 

It  has  been  stated  as  the  reproach,  sir,  of  the 
bill  of  the  last  session,  that  it  was  made  by  a 
party  at  the  moment  when  they  were  sensiWe 
tliat  their  power  was  expiring  and  passing  into 
other  hands.     It  is  enough  for  me,  that  the  full 
and  legitimate  p(»wer  existed.    The  remnant 
was  plenary  and  efficient.     And  it  was  our  duty 
to  employ  it  according  to  our  judgments  and 
consciences  for  the  good  of  the  country.    We 
thought  the  bill  a  sSutary  measure,  and  there 
was  no  obligation  upon  us  to  leave  it  as  a  work 
for  our  successors.    Nay,  sir,  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  avowing,  that  I  had  no  confidence  in  the 
persons  who  were  to  follow  us.    And  I  was  the 
more  anxious,  while  we  had  the  means,  to  ac- 
complish a  work  which  I  believed  they  would 
not  do,  and  which  I  sincerely  thought  would 
contribute  to  the  safety  of  the  nation  by  giving 
strength  and  support  to  the  constitution  through 
the  storm  to  which  it  was  likely  to  be  exposed. 
The  fears,  which  I  then  felt,  have  not  been  dis- 
pelled, but  multiplied  by  what  I  have  since 
seen.    I  know  nothing  which  is  to  be  allowed 
to  stand.    I  observe  the  institutions  of  the  gov- 
ernment falling  around  me,  and  where  the  work 
of  destruction  is  to  end,  God  alone  knows.    We 
discharged  our  consciences  in  establishing  a  ju- 
dicial system,  which  now  exists,  and  it  will  be 
for  those,  who  now  hold  the  power  of  the  gov- 
ernment, to  answer  for  the  abolition  of  it,  which 
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they  at  present  meditate.  We  are  told,  that  our 
law  was  against  the  sense  of  the  nation.  Let 
me  tell  those  gentlemen,  they  are  deceived, 
when  thej  call  themselves  the  nation.  They 
are  only  a  dominant  party,  and  though  the  sun 
of  federalism  should  never  rise  again,  they  will 
shortly  find  men,  better  or  worse  than  them- 
selves, thrusting  them  out  of  their  places.  I 
know  it  is  the  cant  of  those  in  power,  however 
they  have  acquired  it,  to  call  themselves  the 
nation.  We  have  recently  witnessed  an  exam- 
ple of  it  abroad.  How  rapidly  did  the  nation 
change  in  France ;  at  one  time  Brissot  called 
himself  the  nation;  then  Robespierre,  after- 
ward Tallien  and  Barras,  and  finally  Bonaparte. 
But  their  dreams  were  soon  dissipated,  and  they 
awoke  in  succession  upon  the  scaffold,  or  in 
banishment.  Let  not  these  gentlemen  flatter 
themselves,  that  heaven  has  reserved  to  them  a 
p>ecaliar  destiny.  What  has  happened  to  others 
in  this  country,  they  must  be  liable  to.  Let 
them  not  exult  too  highly  in  the  ei\joyment  of 
a  little  brief  and  fleeting  authority.  It  was 
ours  yesterday,  it  is  theirs  to-day,  but  to-mor- 
row it  may  belong  to  others.' 

Here  Mr.  Bayard  stated,  that  he  had  gone 
through  the  remarks  ho  had  to  make,  connected 
with  the  first  point  of  the  debate ;  that  he  ob- 
served that  the  conm:ion  hours  of  adjournment 
bad  passed,  and  that  he  should  sit  down  in  or- 
der to  allow  the  committee  to. rise  if  they 
thought  proper.  On  the  following  day  ho  re- 
sumed his  argument. 

I  owe  to  the  committee  the  expression  of 
my  thanks  for  the  patience  with  which  they 
attended  to  the  laborious  discussion  of  yester- 
day. 

It  will  be  my  endeavor,  in  the  remarks  which 
I  have  to  offer  upon  the  remaining  point  of  the 
debate,  to  consume  no  time  which  the  impor- 
tanoe  of  the  subject  does  not  justify.  I  have 
never  departed  from  the  question  before  the 
committee,  but  with  great  reluctance.  Before 
I  heard  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  I  had  not 
an  observation  to  make  unconnected  with  the 
bill  on  the  table.  It  was  he  who  forced  me  to 
wander  on  foreign  ground ;  and  be  assured,  sir, 
I  shall  be  guilty  of  no  new  digressions  where  1 
am  not  covered  by  the  same  justification. 

I  did  think,  that  this  was  an  occasion  when 
the  House  ought  to  have  been  liberated  from 
the  dominion  of  party  spirit,  and  allowed  to  de- 
cide upon  Uie  unoiaased  dictates  of  their  under- 
standing. The  vain  hope  which  I  indulged, 
that  this  course  would  oe  pursued,  was  soon 
disripated  by  the  inflammatory  appeal  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  to  the  passions  of 
his  party.  This  appeal,  which  treated  with  no 
respect  tiie  feelings  of  <me  side  of  the  House, 
will  excuse  recrizmaationa  which  have  been 
made,  or  which  shall  be  retorted.  We  were 
li^MMed  to  oonelliate,  bat  gentleinen  are  de- 


ceived, if  they  think  that  we  will  submit  to  be 
trampled  on. 

I  shall  now,  sir,  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  second  point  which  the  subject  presents. 
However  this  point  may  be  dis^ised  by  subtil- 
ties,  I  conceive  the  true  question  to  be, — has 
the  legislature  a  right  by  law  to  remove  a 
judge?  Gentlemen  may  state  their  question  to 
be, — has  the  legislature  a  right  by  law  to  va- 
cate the  office  of  a  judge  ?  But,  as  in  fact  they 
remove  the  judges,  they  are  bound  to  answer 
our  question. 

The  question,  which  I  state,  they  will  not 
meet  Nay,  I  have  considered  it  as  conceded 
upon  all  hands,  that  the  legislature  have  not  the 
power  of  removing  a  judge  from  his  office;  but 
it  is  contended  only,  that  the  office  may  be 
taken  from  the  judge.  Sir,  it  is  a  principle  in 
law,  which  ought,  and  I  apprehend  does,  hold 
more  strongly  in  politics,  that  what  is  prohibit- 
ed from  being  done  directly,  is  restrained  from 
being  done  indirectly.  Is  there  any  difference, 
but  in  words,  between  taking  the  office  from  a 
judge  and  removing  a  judge  from  the  office? 
Do  you  not  indirectly  accomplish  the  end  which 
you  admit  is  prohibited  ?  I  will  not  say,  that  it 
is  the  sole  intention  of  the  supporters  of  the  bill 
before  us,  to  remove  the  circuit  judges  from 
their  offices ;  but  I  will  say,  that  they  establish 
a  precedent  which  wiU  enable  worse  men  than 
themselves  to  make  use  of  the  legislative  power, 
for  that  purpose,  upon  any  occasion.  K  it  be 
constitutional  to  vacate  the  office,  and  in  that 
way  to  dismiss  the  judge,  can  there  be  a  ques- 
tion as  to  the  power  to  re-create  the  office  and 
fill  it  with  another  man?  Repeal  to-day  the 
bill  of  the  last  session,  and  the  circuit  judges 
are  no  longer  in  office?  To-morrow  rescind 
this  repealing  act,  (and  no  one  will  doubt  the 
right  to  do  it,)  and  no  effect  is  produced,  but 
the  removal  of  the  judges.  To  suppose  that 
such  a  case  may  occur,  is  no  vagary  oi  imagina- 
tion. The  thing  has  been  done,  shamelessly 
done,  in  a  neighboring  State.  The  judges  there 
held  their  offices  upon  the  same  tenure  with 
the  judges  of  the  United  States.'  Three  of  them 
were  obnoxious  to  the  men  in  power.  The  ju- 
dicial law  of  the  State  was  repealed,  and  imme- 
diately re-enacted,  without  a  veil  being  thrown 
over  the  transaction.  The  obnoxious  men  were 
removed,  their  places  supplied  with  new  char- 
acters, and  the  other  judges  were  re-appointed. 
Whatever  sophistry  may  be  able  to  show  in 
theory,  in  practice  there  never  will  be  found  a 
difference  in  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  re- 
moving a  judge  and  of  vacating  his  office. 

The  question,  which  we  are  now  considering, 
depends  upon  the  provisions  contained  in  the 
constitution.  It  is  an  error  of  the  committee, 
upon  plain  subjects  to  search  for  reasons  very 
profound.  Upon  the  present  subject,  the  strong 
provisions  of  the  constitution  are  so  obvious, 
that  no  eye  can  overlook  thenL  They  have 
been  repeatedly  cited,  and  as  long  as  the  ques- 
tion stated  is  under  discussion,  they  must  be 
reiterated.    There  are  two  prominent  provis- 
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ion"  t/>  whWJj  I  now  parti^ularlj  alla'k.  Finrt, 
th«r  jud{r«:t?  hhall  hold  tJj'.'ir  ofti'"*'*  d!jrin;f  p'^'^l 
b«rhavior.  Second.  th«fir  rorniK-n^tion  f»hall 
not  )*e  dirninUljt'J  dnrin^r  th«-ir  f-ontinuanf*  in 
ffUlro.  Thf*-^;  are  iin»\i-ion9  v>  rltarly  under- 
Ht//*id  TjjK#n  thtfir*-t  i  in  pro ''-ion.  that  their  inean- 
inj:  iii  rather  ohwure<J  tfian  illu-trato*!  hv  argii- 
iij«'nt.  What  !•*  meant,  and  what  ha«*  K*en 
univer^'ally  underst^xxJ  by  tJic  tenure  of  **p^»rKi 
b<rhavior  { "  A  t'-nnre  for  life,  if  the  jodjre 
r-oinniit  no  ini*'Jemeanor.  It  is  ^o  under*! fx^l 
and  expre^f^^e'l  in  England,  and  so  it  ha.«  always 
]p*ri-ii  re^-eivtd  and  admifte'j  in  thi*  mnntry. 
The  exj^rewi  jirovi-ion.  then,  of  the  fonstitution 
defines  t!ie  tenure  of  a  judjre'H  rittjce  :  a  tenure 
durinf^  life.  How  i-*  that  tenure  ex[ire«sly  qual- 
itii'd  'i  Hy  the  jf'K><l  liehavior  nf  the  jndjje.  I> 
the  tenure  'lualified  by  any  otJier  exi)resf4  con- 
dition or  limitation  ?  N'o  otlier.  "  As  the  tenure 
i^  ex[ire-«,  as  but  one  expre^-s  limitation  i-*  im- 
i^ised  ufKin  it,  «^an  it  be  sulyer-t  tr»  any  otlier 
limitation  not  derive<l  fr^nn  nere«*ary  i!ii[>li<-;i- 
tioM  ?  If  any  material  prr»vi*ion  in  the  consti- 
tution can  in  no  other  manner  be  satisfied,  tlinn 
by  j-ubjertinj^  the  tenure  of  this  office  to  nmie 
new  condition,  I  will  tlien  admit,  tliat  the  ten- 
ure is  suliject  to  the  condition. 

rientlemen  liave  ventured  to  p<Mnt  out  a  pro- 
vi*»i<m  which  they  conreived  furni>he<l  thi^  ne- 
cessary im[)lication.  Tliey  refer  t'>  the  jKiwer 
friven  to  Congress  from  time  to  time,  toe^stablish 
courts  inferior  to  the  Supn'iiie  ('r»urt.  If  this 
po\v«T  cannot  beexen-ised  wit!i(»ut  vacating?  the 
oilicos  of  exir-tinjr  jud^re^,  I  will  concede  that 
thoM'  ollicas  may  l>e  var«t«*d.  Hut  on  this  head 
there  can  be  no  controversy.  The  jKiwer  ha.s 
been,  and  at  all  times  may  be  exercised,  without 
varatinj^  the  offi<!e  of  any  judjre.  It  was  so  ex- 
erciM'd  at  the  last  sesKion  of  (\)njrress;  and  I 
Hurely  do  not  now  dispute  tlie  rijrht  of  gentle- 
men to  establisli  as  nuinv  new  courts  as  tliev 
may  deem  expe<lient.  The  power  t^>  establish 
new  courts  does  not  therefore  necessarily  imply 
u  power  to  a]>olis}i  the  otfi<res  of  existinp  judges, 
because  the  existence  of  those  offices  does  not 
pH'vent  an  execution  of  tlie  power. 

The  clause  in  the  constitution  to  wliich  I 
liave  just  alluded,  has  furninlied  to  gentlemen 
their  famous  jMmition,  that  tliough  you  cannot 
remove  a  judge  from  his  office,  you  may  take, 
the  office  from  the  judge.  Tliough  I  should  be 
in  order,  I  will  not  call  this  a  (piibble,  but  I 
shall  attempt  in  the  course  of  the  argument  yet 
m(»re  clearly  t^)  prove  tliat  it  is  one.  I  do  not 
contend  that  you  cannot  al>olish  an  empty  office ; 
but  tlio  ]>oint  on  which  I  rely  is,  that  you  can 
do  no  act  which  impairs  tlio  independence  of  a 
judge.  When  gentlemen  assert  that  the  office 
may  bo  vacated,  notwithstanding  the  incum- 
bency of  the  judge,  do  they  consider  that  they 
beg  the  very  point  which  is  in  oontroversy? 
The  office  cannot  bo  vacated  without  violating 
the  express  pn>vision  of  tlio  constitution  in  re- 
lation to  the  tenure. 

Tho  Judgo  is  to  hold  tho  ofl3co  during  good 
behavior.    Doos  he  hold  it  when  it  is  token 


from  him?  Ha«  the  con«titnti»>n  said  that  he 
'  -hall  hold  the  office  dorincr  g<'»^»d  behavior,  nn- 
I  le«5  ('onjrre"*  shall  dt-em  it  eipe«lient  toalM>!i^h 
.  the  r»tfi'-e  {  If  thi-i  limitation  hA«  been  omitte<l, 
I  what  authority  have  we  to  make  it  a  part  of 
the  r* institution  ? 

Tlie  s<-cond  jdain.  cnenuivi-ioal  provisinn  «»n 

thi-  subject  i«,  that  the  c«im|«on'^ti<*n  of  tJwf 

judu'c  ^hall  not  U*  dimini<hed  durinjr  the  time 

he  continues  in  r»ff.cr.  Thi<pn»vi>ion  i*  direct  It 

levelhrd  at  the  jM.wer  of  the  Irgishiture.     Thejf 

alone  could  rf«luce  the  <alary.     ('i«uld  this  prf>- 

vi-iion  have  any  other  de-iim  than  to  jdace  the 

jud;re  out  f»f  the  i»ower  of  C'ouL'n^s  f     And  yet 

Uiow  imfN-rtVct  anr!  h«iw  a^><urd  the  plan.     Yoa 

'cannot  reduce  a  part  of  the  com|K*nsatii»n,  but 

'  vrni  mav  extinLnii*h  the  whole.     What  i*  the 

I  *  * 

!  *um  of  thi-i  notable  rea^^^'ning?  Yon  cannot 
'  remove  a  judge  from  the  office,  but  von  mar 
take  the  office  from  the  jud;re.  You  cannot 
take  the  c<»mi»enKititm  iWnn  the  judge,  bnt  you 
may  M'jiarate  the  judge  friim  the  compensa- 
tion. 

If  your  constitution  cannot  resist  reasoning 
like  this  tlien  indee<l  is  it  waste  paper. 

I  will  here  turn  a^ide.  in  order  to  consider  a 
variety  <»f  arguments  <lrawn  from  different 
S4>urces.  on  which  gentlemen  on  the  other  s^ide 
have  placi^l  a  reliance.  I  know  of  no  order  in 
which  they  can  be  da^'Sed.  and  I  shall,  there- 
fore, take  them  up  as  I  meet  with  them  on  my 
notes.  It  wa.s  urged  by  the  honorable  meml>er 
from  Virginia,  to  whom  I  have  so  frequently 
referred,  that  what  was  created  by  law  might 
by  law  b<*  annihilated.  In  the  application  of 
his  principle,  he  disclosed  his  views,  whi<»h  I 
lielieve  have  not  been  contemplated  by  gentle- 
men of  his  party.  He  was  industrious  to  show 
that  not  only  the  inferior  courts,  but  the  Sn- 
jireme  Court  derives  its  existence  from  law. 
The  Prc'iident  and  legislature  exist  under  the 
constitution.  They  came  into  being  without 
the  aid  of  a  law.  But  though  the  constitution 
said  there  should  be  a  Supreme  Court,  no  judges 
could  exist  till  the  court  was  organized  by  a  law. 
This  argument  I  presume  was  pushed  to  this 
extent,  in  order  to  give  notice  to  the  judges 
of  tho  Supreme  Court  of  their  fate,  and  to  bid 
them  prepare  for  their  end. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  discriminate  between 
the  tenure  of  tho  offices  of  the  judges  of  the 
sufjreme  and  inferior  courts.  Congress  has 
power  to  organize  both  descriptions  of  courts, 
and  to  limit  the  number  of  judges,  but  they  have 
no  power  to  limit  (►r  define  the  tenure  of  office. 
Congress  creates  the  office ;  the  President  ap- 
fM)ints  the  officer;  but  it  is  neither  under 
Congress  nor  the  President,  but  under  the 
constitution,  that  the  judge  claims  to  hold  the 
office  during  good  behavior.  The  principle 
asserted  does  not  in  this  case  apply ;  the  tenure 
of  office  is  not  created  by  law,  and  if  the  truth 
of  the  principle  were  admitted,  it  would  not 
follow  tnat  the  tenure  of  the  office  might  be 
vacated  by  law.  But  the  principle  is  not  sound. 
I  will  show  a  variety  of  coses  which  will  prove 
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its  fallacy.  Among  the  obnoxious  measures  of 
the  late  administration  was  the  loan  of  five 
millions,  which  was  funded  at  eight  per  centum. 
The  loan  was  created  by  a  law  and  funded  by  a 
kw.  Is  the  gentleman  prepared  to  say  that 
this  debt,  which  was  funded  by  a  law  of  the 
former  legislature,  may  be  extinguished  by  a 
law  of  the  present  ?  Can  you,  by  calling  the 
interest  of  this  debt  exorbitant  and  usurious, 
justify  the  reduction  of  it  ?  Gentlemen  admit, 
that  the  salary  of  a  judge,  though  establifethed 
by  a  law,  cannot  be  diminished  by  a  law.  The 
some  thing  must  be  allowed  with  respect  to  the 
salary  of  the  President.  Sir,  the  true  principle 
is,  that  one  legislature  may  repeal  the  act  of  a 
former,  in  cases  not  prohibited  by  the  constitu- 
tion. The  correct  question,  therefore,  is, 
whether  the  legislature  are  not  forbidden  by 
the  constitution,  to  abridge  the  tenure  of  a  ju- 
dicial office  ? 

In  order  to  avoid  CAses  of  a  nature  similar  to 
those  which  I  have  put,  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky,  Mr.  Davis,  and  after  him  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia,  endeavored  to  draw  a 
distinction  between  laws  executed  and  laws 
executory. 

The  distinction  was  illustrated  by  reference 
to  the  case  of  a  State  admitted  by  a  law  into 
the  Union.  Here  it  is  said  the  law  is  executed, 
and  functus  officio,  and  if  you  repeal  it,  still  the 
State  remains  a  member  of  the  Union.  But  it 
was  asked  by  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky, 
supposing  a  law  made  to  admit  a  State  into  the 
Union,  at  a  future  time,  before  the  time  of  ad- 
mission arrived,  could  not  the  law  be  repealed  ? 
I  will  answer  the  question  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  gentleman,  by  stating  a  case  which  exists. 
By  an  ordinance  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1787, 
Congress  ordained  that  when  the  population 
within  the  limits  of  a  State  within  the  North- 
western Territory  should  amount  to  sixty  thou- 
sand souls,  the  district  should  be  admitted  as  a 
member  of  the  Union.  Will  the  sentleman 
venture  to  doubt  as  to  this  case?  Would  he 
dare  to  tell  the  people  of  tliis  country  that 
Congress  had  the  power  to  disfranchise  them  ? 

The  law,  in  the  case  I  refer  to,  is  executory, 
though  the  event  upon  which  it  is  to  take  effect 
is  limited  by  population,  and  not  by  time. 

But,  sir,  if  there  were  any  thing  in  the  prin- 
eiple,  it  has  no  influence  upon  the  case  to  which 
it  lias  been  applied.  A  law  has  created  the 
office  of  aiudge,  the  judge  has  been  appointed 
and  the  office  filled.  The  law  is  therefore  exe- 
cutetl,  and  upon  the  very  distinction  of  the 
gentleman,  cannot  be  repealed.  The  law,  fix- 
ing the  compensation,  is  executory,  and  so  is 
that  which  establishes  the  salary  of  the  Presi- 
dent, but  though  executory,  they  cannot  be  re- 
pealed. The  distinction,  therefore,  is  idle,  and 
leaves  the  question  upon  the  ground  of  the  re- 
peal being  permitted  or  prohibited  by  the  con- 
stitution. I  shall  now  advert,  sir,  to  an  argu- 
ment urged  with  great  force,  and  not  a  little 
triumph,  by  the  honorable  member  from  Vir- 
ginia.     This  argument   is  derived  from  the 


word  "hold,'^  in  the  expression,  the  judge  shall 
hold  his  office  during  good  behavior.  It  is  con- 
sidered as  correlative  to  tenure.  The  gende- 
man  remarks,  that  the  constitution  provides, 
that  the  President  shall  nominate  the  judge  to 
his  office,  and  when  approved  by  the  Senate, 
shall  commission  him.  It  is  hence  inferred, 
that  as  the  President  nominates  and  commis- 
sions the  judge,  the  judge  holds  the  office  of  the 
President ;  and  that  when  the  constitution  pro- 
vides, that  the  tenure  of  the  office  shall  be  dur- 
ing good  behavior,  the  i)rovision  applies  to  the 
President,  and  restrains  the  power,  which  oth- 
erwise would  result  in  consequence  of  the 
offices  being  holden  of  him,  to  remove  the  judges 
at  will.  This  is  an  argument,  sir,  which  I  should 
have  thought  that  honorable  member  would 
have  been  the  last  person  upon  this  floor  to 
have  adopted.  It  not  only  imputes  to  the 
President  royal  attributes,  but  prerogatives, 
derived  from  the  rude  doctrines  of  the  feudal 
law.  Does  the  gentleman  mean  to  contend, 
that  the  President  of  these  States,  like  the 
monarcli  of  England,  is  the  fountain  of  honor, 
of  justice,  and  of  office  ?  Does  he  mean  to  con- 
tend, that  the  courts  are  the  President's  courts, 
and  the  judges  the  President's  judges?  Does 
he  mean  to  say,  sir,  that  the  chief  magistrate  is 
always  supposed  to  be  present  in  these  courts, 
and  that  the  judges  are  but  the  images  of  his 
justice?  To  serve  the  paltry  purposes  of  this 
argument,  would  the  gentleman  be  willing  to 
infuse  into  our  constitution,  tlie  vital  spirit  of 
the  feudal  doctrines?  He  does  not  believe,  he 
cannot  believe,  that,  when  the  word  "hold" 
was  employed,  any  reference  was  had  to  its 
feudal  import.  The  language  of  the  constitu- 
tion furnishes  no  support  to  this  feudal  argu- 
ment. These  officers  are  not  called  the  judges 
of  the  President,  but  the  Judges  of  the  United 
States.  They  are  a  branch  of  the  government 
equally  important,  and  designed  to  be  co-ordi- 
nate with  the  President  If,  sir,  because  the 
President  nominates  to  office,  and  commissions, 
the  office  is  held  of  him ;  for  a  stronger  reason, 
where  by  patent  he  grants  iands  of  the  United 
States,  the  lands  are  held  of  him.  And  upon 
the  grantee's  dying  without  heirs,  the  lands 
would  escheat  not  to  the  United  States,  but  to 
the  President.  In  England,  the  tenure  of  lauds 
and  offices  is  derived  from  the  same  principle. 
All  lands  are  held  mediately  or  immediately  of 
the  Crown,  because  they  are  supposed  to  have 
been  originally  acquired  from  the  personal  grant 
of  the  monarch.  It  is  the  same  of  office,  as  the 
king  is  supposed  to  be  the  source  of  all  offices. 
Having  the  power  to  grant,  he  has  a  right  to 
define  the  terms  of  the  grant.  These  terms 
constitute  the  tenure.  When  the  terms  fail, 
the  tenure  ceases,  and  the  object  of  the  grant 
reverts  to  the  grantor.  This  gentleman  has 
charged  others  with  monarchical  tendencies, 
but  never  have  I  before  witnessed  an  attempt, 
so  bold  and  strong,  to  incorporate  in  our  con- 
stitution a  rank  monarchical  principle.  If,  sir, 
the  principle  of  our  constitution  on  this  subject 
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be  republican  and  not  monarchical,  and  the 
judges  hold  tlieir  otlices  of  the  United  States, 
and  not  of  the  Prenident,  then  the  ai'plication 
of  his  ar^meiit  hat*  all  the  force  apiinst  the 
gentleman,  which  he  de^^ed  it  nhonld  have 
against  his  adversarieB.  For  if  the  office  Ik? 
held  of  the  United  States,  and  the  tenure  of 
good  behavior  was  desijrne<l  to  restrain  tlie 
power  of  those  of  whom  the  oftice  was  holden. 
It  will  follow,  that  it  was  the  intention  to  re- 
strain the  power  of  the  Unite<l  States. 

We  have  lK?en  t^)ld  by  an  honorable  gentle- 
man from  Virfrinia,  who  rose  earlv  in  the  de- 
bate, Mr.  Thompson,  that  the  j)rinciples  we 
advocated,  tendtnl  to  establish  a  sinecure  sys- 
tem in  the  country.  Sir,  I  am  as  little  disjMtsed 
to  be  accessory  to  the  establishment  of  Buch  a 
iystem,  as  any  gentleman  on  this  H<K)r.  Hut 
let  me  ask  how  this  system  is  to  be  pnwluced  i 
"We  establisheil  judicial  offices,  to  which  numer- 
ous and  importimt  duties  were  assigned.  A 
COmpensatir>n  has  iK-en  allowed  to  the  judg«'S, 
which  no  one  will  say  is  imnuKlerate,  or  dis- 
proportioned  to  the  service  to  be  rendered. 
These  gentlemen  first  abolish  llie  duties  of  the 
offices,  then  call  the  judges  f)ensioners,  and 
afterwanls  accuse  us  of  establishing  sinecures. 
There  are  no  pensioners  at  present;  if  there 
should  l>eany,  they  will  be  the  creatures  of  this 
law.  I  have  ever  considered  it  as  a  sfmnd  and 
moral  maiim,  that  no  one  should  avail  hims<.'lf 
of  his  own  wrong.  It  is  a  maxim,  which  ought 
to  be  equally  obligatory  upon  the  public  as 
upon  the  private  man.  In  the  present  case, 
the  ju^ge  offers  you  his  service.  You  cannot 
say  it  is  not  worth  the  money  you  pay  for  it. 
You  refuse  to  accept  the  ser\'ice ;  and  after 
engaging  to  pay  him  while  he  continued  to 
perfonn  the  service,  you  deny  him  his  compen- 
sation, because  he  neglects  to  render  services 
which  yon  have  i>revented  him  from  perform- 
ing. Was  injustice  ever  more  flagrant?  Surely, 
sir,  the  judges  are  innocent.  If  we  did  wrong, 
why  should  they  be  punished  and  disgraced  ? 
They  did  not  piwp  the  obnoxious  law,  they  did 
not  create  the  offices,  they  had  no  participation 
in  the  guilty  business;  but  they  were  invited 
upon  the  faith  of  government,  to  renounce  their 
private  professions,  to  relinquish  the  emolument 
of  other  emi)loyment8,  and  to  enter  into  the 
service  of  the  United  States,  who  engaged  to 
retain  them  during  their  lives,  if  they  were 
guilty  of  no  misconduct.  They  have  behaved 
^emselves  well,  unexceptionably  well,  when 
they  find  the  government  rescinding  the  con- 
tract made  with  them,  refusing  the  stipulated 
price  of  their  labor,  dismissing  them  from  ser- 
vice, and  in  order  to  cover  the  scandalous 
breach  of  faith,  stigmatizing  them  with  names 
which  may  render  them  odious  to  their  coun- 
trymen. Is  there  a  gentleman  on  the  floor  of 
this  House,  who  would  not  revolt  at  such  con- 
duct in  private  life  ?  Is  there  one  who  would 
feel  himself  justified,  after  employing  a  person 
for  a  certain  time,  and  agreeing  to  pay  a  certain 
compensation,  to  dismiss  the  party  from  the 


service  upon  any  caprice  which  altered  his 
views,  deny  him  the  stipulated  com] sensation, 
and  abuse  him  with  opprobrious  nameN,  for  ex- 
pecting the  benefit  of  the  engagement  ? 

A  l>old  attempt  was  made  by  one  of  the  gen- 
tlemen frf>m  Virginia,  Mr.  Giles,  to  force  to  his 
aid  the  Statute  of  Idth  William  III.  I  coll  it 
a  bold  attempt,  because  the  gentleman  was 
obliged  to  rely  ujKm  his  own  assertion  t*>  support 
the  ground  of  his  arirument.  He  stated,  that 
the  clause  in  the  constitution  was  born>wed 
from  a  similar  pn»vision  in  the  statute.  I  know 
nothing  about  the  ftu't,  but  I  will  allow  the 
gentleman  its  full  benefit.  In  England,  at  an 
earlier  jK*riod,  the  judges  held  their  commissions 
during  the  giMnl  pleasure  of  the  monarch.  The 
Parliament  desired,  and  the  king  consented, 
that  then>yal  prerogative  should  be  restrained: 
that  the  offices  of  the  judges  should  not  dei»end 
on  the  will  of  the  Crown  alone,  but  uiK>n  the 
joint  i)lea*iure  of  the  Crown  and  of  Parliament. 
The  king  consented  to  part  with  a  portion  of 
his  prerogative  by  relinquishing  his  i»ower  to 
remove  the  judges  without  the  advice  of  his 
Parliament.  But,  by  an  express  clause  in  the 
statute,  he  retained  the  authority  to  remove 
them  by  the  advice  of  his  Parliament.  SupiH>se 
the  clause  had  been  omitted,  which  reserved 
the  right  to  remove  ujKm  the  adtlress  of  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  the  statute  had 
been  wonled  in  the  unqualified  language  of  unr 
constitution,  that  the  judges  should  hold  their 
offices  during  good  behavior,  would  n(»t  the 
prerogative  of  removal  have  Wen  ab<»li»*lied 
altogether  ?  I  will  not  say  that  the  honorable 
member  has  been  peculiarly  unfortunate  in  the 
employment  of  this  argument,  because,  sir,  it 
apf)ears  to  me,  that  most  to  which  he  has  had 
recourse,  when  justly  considered,  have  oj^erated 
against  the  cause  they  were  designed  to  sup- 
port. 

The  gentleman  tells  us,  that  the  constitution- 
al provision  on  this  subject  was  taken  from  the 
statute  of  William.  Will  he  answer  me  this 
plain  question  ?  Why  do  we  find  omitted  in 
the  constitution,  that  part  of  the  statutory  pro- 
vision, which  allowed  the  judges  to  be  removed 
upon  the  address  of  the  two  branches  of  the 
legb*lature  ?  Does  he  suppose  that  the  clause 
was  not  observed  ?  Does  he  imagine  that  the 
provision  was  dropped  through  inadvertency  t 
Will  he  impute  so  gross  a  neglect  to  an  instru- 
ment, every  sentence,  and  word,  and  comma, 
of  which,  he  has  told  us  was  so  maturely  con- 
sidered, and  so  warily  settled  ?  No,  sir,  it  is 
impossible ;  and  give  mo  leave  to  say,  that  if 
this  part  of  the  constitution  were  taken  from 
the  statute,  (and  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
must  liave  better  information  on  the  subject 
than  I  have,)  that  a  stronger  argument  could 
not  be  adduced,  to  show  that  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  those  who  framed  the  constitution,  by 
omitting  that  clause  in  the  statute  which  made 
the  judges  tenants  of  their  office  at  the  will  of 
Parliament,  to  improve  in  this  country  the  Eng- 
lish plan  of  Judicature,  by  rendering  the  judges 
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independent  of  the  legislatare.  And  I  shall 
have  ooeaaion,  in  the  ooorse  of  mj  observations. 
to  show,  that  the  strongest  reasons  derived 
from  the  nature  of  onr  government,  and  which 
do  not  apply  to  the  English  form,  require  the 
improvements  to  be  made. 

Upon  this  point,  sir,  we  may  borrow  a  few 
additional  rays  of  light  from  the  constitutions  of 
Pennsylvania,  of  Delaware,  and  of  some  other 
States.  In  those  States  it  has  been  thought,  that 
there  might  be  misconduct  on  the  part  of  a 
judge,  not  amounting  to  an  impeachable  offence, 
for  which  he  shoulcf  be  liable  to  be  removed. 
Their  constitutions,  therefore,  have  varied  from 
that  of  the  United  States,  and  rendered  their 
judges  liable  to  be  removed  upon  the  address 
of  two-thirds  of  each  branch  of  the  legislature. 
Does  it  not  strike  every  mind,  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  those  constitutions  to  have  judges 
independent  of  a  minority  of  each  branch  of  the 
legislature ;  and  I  apprehend,  also,  that  it  may 
be  fairly  inferred^  that  it  was  understood  in 
those  States,  when  their  constitutions  were 
formed,  that  even  two-thirds  of  each  branch  of 
the  le^lature  would  not  have  the  power  to 
remove  a  judge,  whose  tenure  of  ofiSce  was 
during  good  behavior,  unless  the  power  was 
expressly  given  to  them  by  the  constitution.  I 
cannot  well  conceive  of  any  thing  more  absurd, 
in  an  instnmient  designed  to  last  for  centuries 
and  to  bind  the  furious  passions  of  party,  than 
to  fortify  one  pass  to  judicial  independence,  and 
to  leave  another  totally  unguarded  against  the 
violence  of  legislative  power. 

It  has  been  urged,  by  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia,  that  our  admission,  that  Congress  has 
a  power  to  modity  the  ofiSee  of  a  judge,  leads  to 
the  conclusion,  that  they  have  the  power  to 
abolish  the  office;  because,  by  paring  away 
their  powers,  they  may  at  length  reduce  tliem 
to  a  shadow,  and  leave  them  as  humble  and  as 
contemptible  as  a  court  of  piepoudre.  The 
office  of  a  judge  consists  of  judicial  powers 
which  he  is  appointed  to  execute.  Every  law 
which  is  passea,  increases  or  diminishes  those 
powers,  and  so  far  modifies  the  office ;  nay,  it  is 
competent  for  the  legislature  to  prescribe  ad- 
ditional duties  or  to  dispense  with  unnecessary 
services,  which  are  connected  with  the  office  of 
judge.  But  this  power  has  its  bounds.  You 
may  modify  the  office  to  any  extent  which  does 
not  affect  the  independence  of  the  judge.  The 
ludge  is  to  hold  the  office  during  good  be- 
havior ;  now  modify  as  you  please,  so  that  you 
do  not  infringe  this  constitutional  provision. 

Do  you  ask  me  to  draw  a  line  and  say,  thus 
far  you  shall  go  and  no  further  ?  I  admit  no 
line  can  be  drawn.  It  is  an  affair  of  sound  and 
h&nafide  discretion.  Because  a  discretion  on 
the  subject  is  given  to  the  legislature,  to  argue 
upon  the  abuse  of  that  discretion,  is  adopting  a 
principle  subversive  of  all  legitimate  power. 

The  constitotionli  predieiSed  upon  the  exist- 
ence of  a  certain  decree  of  integrity  in  man. 
It  has  trusted powenliabie  to  enormous  abuse, 
ifallpolitieal&oiiMfybediaearded    The  legis- 


lature is  not  limited  in  the  amount  of  the  taxes 
which  they  have  a  right  to  impose,  nor  as  to 
the  objects  to  which  they  are  to  be  applied. 
Does  this  power  give  us  the  property  of  the 
country,  because  by  taxes  we  might  draw  it 
into  the  public  coffers,  and  then  cut  up  the 
treasury  and  divide  the  spoils  ?  Is  there  any 
power,  in  respect  to  which  a  precise  line  can  be 
drawn,  between  the  discreet  exercise  and  the 
abuse  of  it  ? 

I  can  only  say,  therefore,  on  this  subject,  that 
every  man  is  acquitted  to  his  own  conscience, 
who  bona  fide  does  not  intend,  and  who  sincere- 
ly does  not  believe,  that  by  the  law  which  he 
is  about  to  pass,  he  interferes  with  the  judges 
holding  their  offices  during  good  behavior. 

1  am  now  brought,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  take 
notice  of  some  remarks  which  fell  from  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia,  which  do  not  belong 
to  the  subject  before  us ;  but  are  of  sufficient 
importance  to  deserve  particular  attention.  He 
called  our  attention,  in  a  very  impressive  man- 
ner, to  the  state  of  parties  in  this  House,  at  the 
time  when  the  act  of  the  last  session  passed. 
He  describes  us  in  a  state  of  blind  paroxysm, 
incapable  of  discerning  the  nature  or  tendency 
of  the  measures  we  were  pursuing;  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  House  were  stmirgling  to  counter- 
act the  expression  of  the  public  will,  in  relation 
to  the  person  who  was  to  be  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  the  country. 

I  did  suppose,  sir,  that  this  business  was  at 
an  end ;  and  I  did  imagine,  that  as  gentlemen 
had  accomplished  their  object,  they  would  have 
been  satisfied.  But  as  the  subject  is  again  re- 
newed, we  must  be  allowed  to  justify  our  con- 
duct. I  know  not  what  the  gentleman  calls  an 
expression  of  the  public  will.  There  were  two 
candidates  for  the  office  of  President,  who  were 
presented  to  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
equal  suffrages.  The  constitution  gave  us  the 
right  and  made  it  our  duty  to  elect  that  one  of 
the  two,  whom  we  thought  preferable.  A  pub- 
lic man  is  to  notice  the  public  will  as  constitu- 
tionally expressed.  The  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia, and  many  others,  may  have  had  their 
preference ;  but  that  prefefenc^j  of  the  public 
will  did  not  appear  by  its  constitutional  ex- 
pression. Sir,  I  am  not  certain  that  either  of 
those  candidates  had  a  majority  of  the  country 
in  his  favor.  Excluding  the  State  of  South 
Carolina,  the  country  was  equally  divided.  We 
know  that  parties  in  that  State  were  nearly 
equally  balanced,  and  the  claims  of  both  the 
candidates  were  supported  by  no  other  scrutiny 
into  the  public  will,  than  our  officijd  return  of 
votes.  Those  votes  are  very  imperfect  evidence 
of  the  true  will  of  a  minority  of  the  nation. 
They  resulted  from  political  intrigue,  and  arti- 
ficial arrangement. 

When  we  look  at  the  votes,  we  must  suppose 
that  every  man  in  Virginia  voted  the  same  way. 
These  votes  are  received  as  a  correct  expression 
of  the  public  will.  And  yet  we  know,  that  if 
the  votes  of  that  State  were  apportioned  accord- 
ing to  the  several  voices  of  the  people,  that  at 
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least  soven  out  of  twenty-one  would  liave  been 
oppoBod  to  the  8ucoes>ful  candidates.  It  was 
tlio  suppression  of  the  will  of  one-tliird  of  Vir- 
ginia, which  enables  jrentlemen  now  to  say, 
that  the  present  chief  magistrate  is  the  man  of 
the  people.  I  consider  that  as  the  public  will, 
which  is  expressed  by  constitutional  organs. 
To  that  will  I  bow  and  submit.  The  pnblic 
will,  thus  manifested,  gave  to  the  House  of 
Kepresentatives  the  choice  of  the  two  men  for 
President.  Neither  of  them  was  the  man  whom 
I  wished  to  make  President :  but  my  election  was 
contined  bv  the  constitution  to  one  of  the  two,  and 
I  gave  my  vote  to  the  one  whom  I  thought  was 
the  greater  and  better  nian.  That  vote  I  re- 
peated, and  in  that  vote  I  should  have  persisted, 
had  I  not  been  driven  from  it  by  imperious  ne- 
cessity. The  prospect  ceased  of  the  vote  being 
effectual,  and  the  alternative  onlv  remained  of 
taking  one  man  for  President,  (»r  having  no 
President  at  all.  1  chose,  as  1  then  thought, 
the  lesser  evil. 

From  the  scene  in  this  House,  the  gentleman 
carried  us  to  one  in  the  Senate.  I  should  blush, 
sir,  for  the  honor  of  the  country,  C(»uld  I  sup- 
pose that  the  law,  designed  to  be  rei)ealetl, 
owed  its  support  in  that  body  to  the  motives 
which  have  been  indicated.  The  charge  de- 
signed to  be  conveyed,  not  only  deei)ly  impli- 
cates the  integrity  of  individuals  of  the  Senate, 
but  of  the  person  who  was  then  the  chief 
magistrate.  The  gentleman,  going  beyond  all 
precedent,  has  mentioned  the  names  of  mem- 
bers of  that  body,  to  whom  commissions  issued 
for  oflioes  not  created  by  the  bill  before  them, 
but  which  that  bill,  by  the  promotions  it  afford- 
ed, was  likely  to  render  vacant.  He  has  con- 
sidered the  scandal  of  the  transaction  as 
aggravated  by  the  issuing  of  commissions  for 
othces  not  actually  vacant,  upon  the  bare  pre- 
sumption that  they  would  become  vacant  by 
the  incumbents  accepting  commissions  for 
liigher  offices  which  were  issued  in  their  favor. 
The  gentleman  has  particularly  dwelt  upon  the 
indecent  appearance  of  the  business,  from  two 
commissions  being  held  by  different  persons  at 
the  same  tune  for  the  same  office. 

1  beg  that  it  will  be  understood  tliat  I  mean 
to  give  no  opinion  as  to  the  regularity  of  grant- 
ing a  conmiission  for  a  judicial  office,  upon  the 
probability  of  a  vacancy  before  it  is  actually 
vacant :  but  I  shall  be  allowed  to  say,  that  so  much 
doubt  attends  the  point,  that  an  innocent  mis- 
take miglit  be  made  on  the  subject.  I  l)elieve, 
sir,  it  has  been  the  practice  to  consi<ler  the  ac- 
ceptance of  an  office  as  relating  to  the  date  of 
the  commission.  The  officer  is  allowed  liis 
salary  from  that  date,  upon  the  principle  tliat 
the  commission  is  a  grant  of  the  office,  and  the 
title  commences  with  the  date  of  the  grant. 
This  principle  is  certainly  liable  to  abuse,  but 
where  there  was  a  suspicion  of  abuse,  I  presume 
the  government  would  depart  from  it.  Admit- 
ting the  office  to  pass  by  the  commission,  and 
the  acceptance  to  relate  to  its  date,  it  then  does 
not  appear  very  incorrect,  iu  the  case  of  a  com- 


mission for  tlie  office  of  actreait  judge,  granted 
to  a  district  judge,  as  the  acoeptance  of  the 
commission  for  the  former  office  relates  to  the 
date  of  the  commission,  to  consider  the  latter 
office  as  vacant  from  the  same  time.  The  offices 
are  incompatible.  You  cannot  suppose  the  same 
person  in  both  offices  at  the  same  time.  From 
the  mf>ment,  therefore,  that  you  consider  the 
office  of  circuit  judge  as  filled  by  a  person  who 
holds  the  commission  of  district  judge,  yon 
must  consider  tlie  office  of  district  judge  as  va- 
cated. The  grant  is  contingent.  If  the  con- 
tingency hai>pen,  the  office  vests  from  the  date 
of  the  commission ;  if  the  contingency  does  not 
hapi>en,  the  grant  is  void.  If  this  reasoning  be 
sound,  it  was  not  irregular,  in  the  late  adminis- 
tration, aftiT  granting  a  commission  to  a  district 
judge,  for  the  pla<*e  of  a  ciri'uit  judge,  to  make 
a  grant  of  the  office  of  the  district  judge,  upon 
the  contingency  of  his  accepting  the  office  of 
circuit  judge. 

I  now  return,  sir,  to  that  point  of  the  charge 
which  was  personal  in  its  nature,  and  of  infi- 
nitely the  most  serious  im])ort.  It  is  a  charge 
as  t«»  which  ^»o  can  only  ask,  is  it  true  ?  If  it 
bo  true,  it  cannot  be  excused ;  it  cannot  be  pal- 
liated ;  it  is  vile,  profligate  corruption,  which 
every  honest  mind  will  execrate.  But,  sir,  we 
are  not  to  condemn,  till  we  have  evidence  of  the 
fact.  If  the  offence  bo  serious,  the  proof  ought 
to  be  plenary.  I  will  consider  the  evidence  of 
the  fact  upon  which  tlie  honorable  member  has 
relied,  and  I  will  show  him  by  the  applic4ition 
of  it  to  a  stronger  case,  that  it  is  of  a  nature  to 
prove  nothing. 

Let  me  first  state  the  principal  case.  Two 
gentlemen  of  the  Senate,  Mr.  Read,  of  South 
Carolina,  and  Mr.  Green,  of  Rhode  Island,  who 
voted  in  favor  of  the  law  of  last  session,  each 
received  an  api>ointment  to  the  place  of  district 
judge,  which  was  designed  to  be  vacated  by  the 
promotion  of  the  district  judge  to  the  office  of 
circuit  judge.  The  gentleman  conveyed  to  ns 
a  distinct  impression  of  his  opinion,  that  there 
was  an  understanding  between  these  gentlemen 
and  the  President,  and  that  the  offices  were  the 
promised  price  of  their  votes. 

I  presume,  sir,  the  gentleman  will  have  more 
charity  in  the  case  which  I  am  about  to  men- 
tion, and  he  will  for  once  admit  that  public 
men  ought  not  to  be  condemned  upon  loose 
conclusions  drawn  from  equivocal  presumptions. 

The  case,  sir,  to  which  I  refer,  ciuries  me 
once  more  to  the  scene  of  the  presidential  elec- 
tion. I  should  not  have  introduced  it  into  this 
debute,  had  it  not  been  called  up  by  the  honor- 
able member  from  Virginia.  In  that  scene  I 
had  my  part ;  it  was  a  part  not  barren  of  inci- 
dent, and  which  has  left  an  impression  which 
cannot  easily  depart  from  my  recollection.  I 
know  who  were  rendered  important  characters, 
cither  from  the  possession  of  personal  means, 
or  from  the  accident  of  political  situation.  And 
now,  sir,  let  me  ask  the  honorable  member  what 
his  reflections  and  belief  will  be,  when  he  ob- 
serves, that  every  man,  on  whose  vote  the  eyent 
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of  the  election  hong,  has  since  been  distinguished 
bjr  presidential  favor.  I  fear,  sir,  I  shall  violate 
the  decorum  of  parliamentary  proceeding,  in 
the  mentioning  of  names ;  but  I  hope  the  ex- 
ample which  has  been  set  me  will  be  admitted 
as  an  eibuse.  Mr.  Charles  Pinckney,  of  South 
Carolina,  was  not  a  member  of  the  House,  but 
he  was  one  of  the  most  active,  efficient  and 
successful  promoters  of  the  election  of  the 
present  chief  magistrate.  It  was  well  ascer- 
tained that  the  votes  of  South  Carolina  were  to 
turn  the  equal  balance  of  the  scales.  The  zeal 
and  industry  of  Mr.  Pinckney  had  no  bounds. 
The  doubtful  politics  of  South  Carolina  were 
decided,  and  her  votes  cast  into  the  scale  of  Mr. 
Jefferson.  Mr.  Pinckney  has  since  been  ap- 
pointed minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of 
Madrid ;  an  appomtnient  as  high  and  honorable 
as  any  within  the  gift  of  the  executive.  I  will 
not  deny  that  this  preferment  is  the  reward  of 
talents  and  services,  although,  sir,  I  have  never 
yet  heard  of  the  talents  or  services  of  Mr. 
Charles  Pinckney.  In  the  House  of  Kepresen- 
tatives  I  know  what  was  the  value  of  the  vote 
of  Mr,  Claiborne,  of  Tennessee.  The  vote  of  a 
State  was  in  his  hands.  Mr.  Claiborne  has 
since  been  raised  to  the  high  dignity  of  gover- 
nor of  the  Mississippi  Territory.  I  know  how 
great  and  how  greatly  felt,  was  the  importance 
of  the  vote  of  Mr.  Linn,  of  New  Jersey.  The 
delegation  of  the  State  consists  of  five  mem- 
bers. Two  of  the  delegation  were  decidedly  for 
Mr.  Jefferson;  two  were  decidedly  for  Mr. 
Burr.  Mr.  Linn  was  considered  as  inclining  to 
one  side,  but  still  doubtful.  Both  parties  looked 
up  to  him  for  the  vote  of  New  Jersey.    lie 

gave  it  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  Mr.  Linn  has  since 
ad  the  profitable  office  of  supervisor  of  his 
district  conferred  upon  him.  Mr.  Lyon,  of 
Vermont,  was  in  this  instance  an  important 
man.  He  neutralized  the  vote  of  Vermont.  His 
absence  alone  would  have  given  the  vote  of  a 
State  to  Mr.  Burr.  It  was  too  much  to  give  an 
office  to  Mr.  Lyon ;  his  character  was  low.  But 
Mr.  Lyon's  son  has  been  handsomely  provided 
for  in  one  of  the  executive  offices.  I  shall  add 
to  the  catalogue  but  the  name  of  one  more 
gentleman,  Mr.  Edward  Livingston,  of  New 
York.  I  knew  well,  full  well  I  knew  the  con- 
sequence of  this  gentleman.  His  means  were 
not  limited  to  his  own  vote ;  nay,  I  always  con- 
sidered more  than  the  vote  of  New  York  within 
his  power.  Mr.  Livingston  has  been  made  the 
attorney  for  the  district  of  New  York:  the 
road  of  preferment  has  been  opened  to  him, 
and  his  brother  has  been  raised  to  the  dis- 
tinguished place  of  minister  plenipotentiary  to 
the  French  Republic. 

This  catalo^e  might  be  swelled  to  a  much 
greater  magnitude ;  but  I  fear,  Mr.  Chairman, 
were  I  to  proceed  further,  it  might  be  supposed, 
that  I  mvself  harbored  the  uncharitable  sus- 
picions 01  the  integrity  of  the  chief  magistrate, 
and  of  the  purity  of  the  gentlemen  whom  he 
thought  proper  to  promote,  which  it  is  my  de- 
sign alone  to  banian  from  the  mind  of  the  hon- 


orable member  fh>m  Virginia.  It  would  be 
doing  me  great  injustice  to  suppose,  that  I  have 
the  smallest  desire,  or  have  had  the  remotest 
intention  to  tarnish  the  fame  of  the  present 
chief  magistrate ;  or  of  any  of  the  honorable 
gentlemen  who  have  been  the  objects  of  his 
favor,  by  the  statement  which  I  have  mode ; 
my  motive  is  of  an  opposite  nature.  The  late 
President  appointed  gentlemen  to  office  to 
whom  he  owed  no  personal  obligations,  but 
who  only  supported  what  has  been  considered 
as  a  favorite  measure.  This  has  been  assumed 
as  a  sufficient  ground,  not  only  of  suspicion,  but 
of  condemnation.  The  present  executive,  leav- 
ing scarcely  an  exception,  has  appointed  to 
office,  or  has  by  acciaent  indirectly  gratified 
every  man  who  had  any  distinguished  means  in 
the  competition  for  the  presidential  office,  of 
deciding  the  election  in  his  favor.  Yet,  sir,  all 
this  furnishes  too  feeble  a  presumption  to  war- 
rant me  to  express  a  suspicion  of  the  integrity 
of  a  great  officer,  or  of  the  probity  of  honorable 
men,  in  the  discharge  of  the  high  functions 
which  they  had  derived  from  the  confidence 
of  their  country.  I  am  sure,  sir,  in  this  case, 
the  honorable  member  from  Virginia  is  as  ex- 
empt from  any  suspicion  as  myself.  And  I 
shall  have  accomplished  my  whole  object,  if  I 
induce  that  honorable  member,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  who  entertain  his  sus- 
picions as  to  the  conduct  of  the  late  executive, 
to  review  the  ground  of  those  suspicions,  and 
to  consider,  that,  in  a  case  furnishing  much 
stronger  ground  for  tue  presumption  of  crim- 
inality, they  have  an  unshaken  belief,  an  un- 
broken confidence,  in  the  purity  and  fairness 
of  the  executive  conduct. 

I  return  again  to  the  subject  before  the  com- 
mittee, from  the  unpleasant  digression  to  which 
I  was  forced  to  submit,  in  order  to  repel  insin- 
uations which  were  calculated  to  have  the 
worst  effect,  as  well  abroad  as  within  the  walls 
of  this  House.  I  shall  now  cursorily  advert  to 
some  arguments  of  minor  importance,  which 
are  supposed  to  have  some  weight  by  gentle- 
men on  the  other  side.  It  is  said,  that  if  the 
courts  are  sanctuaries,  and  the  judges  cannot 
be  removed  by  law,  it  would  bo  in  the  power 
of  a  party  to  create  a  host  of  them,  to  live  as 
pensioners  on  the  country.  This  argument  is 
predicated  upon  an  extreme  abuse  of  power, 
which  can  never  fairly  be  urged  to  restrain  the 
legitimate  exercise  of  it :  as  well  might  it  be 
urged,  that  a  subsequent  Congress  had  a  right 
to  reduce  the  salary  of  a  judge,  or  of  the  Presi- 
dent, fixed  by  a  former  Congress ;  because,  if 
the  right  did  not  exist,  one  Congress  might 
confer  a  salary  of  five  hundred  thousand,  or  a 
million  of  dollars,  to  the  impoverishment  of  the 
country.  It  will  be  time  enough  to  decide  upon 
those  extreme  cases,  when  they  occur.  We 
are  told,  that  the  doctrine  wo  contend  for,  ena- 
bles one  legislature  to  derogate  from  the  power 
of  another.  That  it  attributes  to  a  former  a 
power  which  it  denies  to  a  subsequent  legisla- 
ture. 
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This  is  Dot  correct.  We  admits  that  this  Con- 
sress  iK)9Be8se8  all  tlte  power  possessed  by  tlie 
bst  CoDgress.  'Diut  Con^^ress  hud  a  power  to 
establish  courts;  so  has  the  present.  That 
Conprress  had  not.  nor  did  it  claim  the  power 
to  aboli:«h  the  otlico  of  a  iudge  while  it  was 
filled.  Though  they  thought  five  judf^es,  under 
the  new  system,  sufficient  to  constitute  the 
Supreme  Court,  tliey  did  not  attempt  to  touch 
the  office  of  either  of  the  six  judges.  Though 
thev  considered  it  more  convenient  to  have 
circuit  Judjres  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  than 
^strict  judges,  they  did  not  lay  their  hiuids 
upon  the  offices  of  the  six  judges.  We,  there- 
fore, deny  no  power  to  this  Congress  which 
was  not  denied  to  the  last.  An  hononible  mem- 
ber from  Virginia  seriously  expressed  his  alann, 
lest  the  principles  we  contended  for  should  in- 
troduce into  the  country  a  privileged  order  of 
men.  The  idea  of  the  gentleman  supi>oses,  that 
every  office  not  at  will,  establishes  a  privileged 
order.  The  judges  have  their  offices  for  one 
tenu;the  President,  the  Senators,  and  mem- 
bers of  this  IIousi\  for  different  terms.  While 
these  terms  endure,  there  is  a  privilege  to  hold 
the  places,  and  no  power  exists  to  remove.  If 
this  he  what  the  gentleman  means  by  a  privi- 
leged order,  and  he  agrees,  that  the  President, 
the  Senators,  and  the  meml>ers  of  this  House, 
belong  to  privileged  onlers,  I  shall  give  myself 
no  trouble  to  deny,  that  the  judges  fall  under 
the  same  descrii>tion ;  and  I  lielieve  that  the 
gentleman  will  mid  it  difficult  to  show,  that  in 
any  other  manner  they  are  ]jrivileged.  I  did 
not  suppose,  that  this  argument  was  so  much 
addressed  to  the  understimdiugs  of  gentlemen 
upon  this  floor,  as  Xn  the  prejudices  and  pas- 
sions of  i>eople  out  of  doors. 

It  was  urged  with  some  impression,  by  the 
honorable  member  fn)m  Virginia,  to  whom  I 
lost  referred,  that  the  position,  that  the  offic<^ 
of  a  judge  might  be  taken  from  him  by  law, 
was  not  a  new  doctrine.  That  it  was  esUib- 
lished  by  the  very  act  now  designed  to  be  re- 
pealed, which  was  described,  in  glowing  lan- 
guage, to  have  inflicted  a  gaping  wound  on  the 
constitution,  and  to  have  stained,  with  its  blood, 
the  pages  of  our  statute  book.  It  shall  be  my 
task,  sir,  to  close  this  gaping  wound,  and  to 
wash  from  the  pages  of  «nir  statute  book  the 
blood  with  which  they  were  stained.  It  will 
be  an  easy  task,  to  show  to  you  the  constitution 
without  a  wound,  and  the  statute  book  without 
a  stain. 

It  is,  sir,  the  twenty-seventh  section  of  the  bill 
of  the  last  session,  which  the  honorable  mem- 
ber considers  as  having  inflicted  the  ghastly 
w^onnd  on  the  constitution,  of  which  he  has  so 
feelingly  spoken.  That  section  abolishes  the 
ancient  circuit  courts.  But,  sir,  have  we  con- 
tended, or  has  the  gentleman  shown,  tliat  the 
constitution  prohibits  the  abolition  of  a  court, 
when  you  do  not  materially  affect,  or  in  any 
degree  unpair  the  independence  of  a  judge? 
A  court  is  nothing  more  than  a  place  where  a 
Judge  is  directed  to  discharge  certain  duties. 


There  is  no  doubt  yon  may  erect  a  new  court 
and  direct  it  to  be  holden  by  the  judges  of  the 
Supreme  or  of  the  District  Conns.  And  if  it 
should  afterwards  be  your  pleasure  to  abolish 
that  court>,  it  cannot  be  said,  tliat  you  destroy 
tlie  offices  of  the  judges  by  whom  it  was  ap- 
pointed that  the  courts  should  be  holden. 

Thus  it  was  directed  by  tlie  original  jndicial 
law,  that  a  circuit  court  should  be  holden  at 
Yorktown,   in    the  district  of  Pennsylvania. 
This  court  was  afterwards  abolished,  but  it  was 
never  imagined  that  the  office  of  any  judge  was 
affected.    I^t  me  supi>osc  that  a  State  is  divid- 
ed into  two  districts,  and  district  courts  estab- 
lished in  each,  but  that  one  judge  is  appointed 
by  law  to  dist^harge  the  judicial  duties  in  bi^th 
courts.    The  arrangement  is  afterwards  found 
inconvenient,  and  one  of  the  courts  is  abolished. 
In  this  case,  will  it  be  said,  that  the  office  of 
the  judge  is  destroyed,  or  his  independence 
aflecttnl/      The  error  into  which  gentlemen 
have  fallen  on  tliis  subject,  has  arisen   from 
their  taking  for  granted  wliat  they  have  not 
attempti'd  to  j>rove,  and  what  cannot  be  sup- 
porte<l,  that  the  office  of  a  judge  and  any  court 
m  which  he  officiates,  are  the  same  thing.    It 
is  most  clear,  that  a  judge  may  be  authorized 
and  directed  to  perform  duties  in  several  courts, 
and  that  the  discharging  him  from  the  per- 
fonimnce  of  duty  in  one  of  those  courts,  cannot 
Iks  deemed  an  infringemcHt  of  his  office.     The 
case  of  the  late  circuit  courts  as  plainly  illus- 
trates the  argument,  and  as  conclusively  demon- 
strates its  correctness,  as  any  case  which  can  be 
put.    There  were  not  nominally  any  judges  of 
the  circuit  court.     The  court  was  directed  to 
be  holden  by  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  and 
of  the  District  Courts.     The  judges  of  these 
two  courts  were  ass4>ciated  and  directed  to  T>er- 
fonn  certain  duties:  when  associated,  anu  in 
the  performance  of  those  duties,  they  were  de- 
nominated the  circuit  court.     This  court  is 
abolished;   the  only  consiMjuence  is,  that  the 
judges  of  the  Supreme  and  District  Courts  are 
discharged  from  the  i)erfonnance  of  the  joint 
duties  wliich  were  j)renously  imposed  upon 
them.     But  is  the  office  of  one  judge  of  the 
Supreme  or  of  the  District  Courts  infringed  ? 
Can  any  judge  say,  in  consequence  of  the  abo- 
lition of  the  circuit  courts,  I  no  longer  hold  my 
office  during  good  behavior  ?    On  this  point,  it 
was  further  alleged  by  the  same  honorable 
member,  that  the  law  of  the  last  session  inflict- 
ed another  wound  on  the  constitution,  by  abol- 
ishing the  district  courts  of  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee.   The  gentleman  was  here  deceived  by 
the  same  fallacy  which  misled  him  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  circuit  courts.     If  he  will  give  him- 
self the  trouble  of  carefully  reviewing  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law,  he  will  discein  the  sednlons 
attention  of  the  legislature  to  avoid  the  infringe- 
ment of  the  offices  of  those  judges.    I  believe 
the  gentleman  went  so  far  as  to  charge  us  with 

appointing  by  law  those  judges  to  new^ offices. 
The  law  referred  to,  establishes  aVircnit 

comprehending  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  the 
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district  of  Ohio.  The  duties  of  the  court  of  this 
circait,  are  directed  to  be  performed  by  a  cir- 
cnit  Judge  and  the  two  district  judges  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee.  Surely  it  is  competent 
for  the  legislature  to  create  a  court,  and  to  di- 
rect that  it  shall  bo  holden  by  any  of  the  eirist- 
ing  judges.  If  the  legislature  had  done  with 
respect  to  all  the  district  judges,  what  they 
have  done  with  respect  to  those  of  Kentucky 
and  Tenne^isee,  I  am  c^uite  certain  that  the  pres- 
ent objection  would  have  appeared  entirely 
groundless.  Ilad  tliey  directed  that  all  the  cir- 
cuit courts  should  be  held  by  the  respective 
judges  within  the  circuits,  gentlemen  would 
have  clearly  seen,  that  this  was  only  an  impo- 
sition of  a  new  duty,  and  not  an  appointment 
to  a  new  office. 

It  will  be  recollected  that,  under  the  old  es- 
tablishment, the  district  judges  of  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee,  were  invested  generally  with 
the  powers  of  the  circuit  judges.  The  ancient 
powers  of  those  judges  are  scarcely  varied  by 
the  late  law,  and  the  amount  of  the  change  is, 
that  they  are  directed  to  exercise  those  powers 
in  a  court  formerly  called  a  district,  but  now  a 
circuit  court,  and  at  other  places  than  those  to 
which  they  were  formerly  confined.  But  the 
district  judge  nominally  remains;  his  office 
both  nominally  and  substantially  exists,  and  he 
holds  it  now  as  he  did  before,  during  good  be- 
havior. I  will  refer  gentlemen  to  different  pro- 
visions in  the  late  law,  which  will  show  beyond 
denial,  that  tlie  legislature  carefully  and  point- 
edly avoided  the  act  of  abolishing  the  offices 
of  those  judges. 

The  seventh  section  of  the  law  provides,  that 
the  court  of  the  sixth  circuit  shall  be  composed 
of  a  circuit  judge,  *'  and  the  judges  of  the  dis- 
trict courts  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee."  It  is 
afterwards  declared,  in  the  same  section,  "  that 
there  shall  be  appointed  in  the  sixth  circuit,  a 
Judge  of  the  United  States,  to  be  called  a  cir- 
cuit judge,  who,  together  with  the  district 
Judges  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  shall  hold 
the  circuit  courts  hereby  directed  to  be  holden 
within  the  same  circuit."  And  finally,  in  the 
same  section,  it  is  provided,  "that  whenever 
the  office  of  district  judge  in  the  districts  of 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee  respectively,  shall  be- 
come vacant,  such  vacancies  shall  respectively 
be  supplied  by  the  appointment  of  two  addi- 
tional circuit  judges  in  the  said  circuit,  who, 
together  with  the  circuit  judge  first  aforesaid, 
shall  compose  the  circuit  court  of  the  said  cir- 
cuit." When  the  express  language  of  the  law 
affirms  the  existence  of  the  office  and  of  the 
officer,  by  providing  for  the  contingency  of  the 
officer  ceasing  to  fill  the  office,  with  what  face 
can  gentlemen  contend  that  the  office  is  abol- 
ished ?  They  who  are  not  satisfied  upon  this 
point,  I  despair  of  convincing  upon  any  other. 

Upon  the  main  question,  whether  the  ludges 
hold  their  offices  at  the  will  of  the  legislature, 
an  argument  of  great  weight,  and  according  to 
my  humble  Jadgment,  of  iirefiistible  force,  still 
remains. 


The  legislative  power  of  the  government  is 
not  absolute  but  limited.  If  it  be  doubtful 
whether  the  legislature  can  do  what  the  con- 
stitution does  not  explicitly  authorize;  yet 
there  can  be  no  question,  that  they  cannot  do 
what  the  constitution  expressly  prohibits.  To 
maintain,  therefore,  the  constitution,  the  judges 
are  a  check  upon  the  legislature.  The  doctrine 
I  know  is  denied,  and  it  is,  therefore,  incum* 
bent  upon  me  to  show  that  it  is  sound. 

It  was  once  thought  by  gentlemen,  who  now 
deny  the  principle,  that  the  safety  of  the  citizen 
and  of  the  States,  rested  upon  the  power  of  the 
judges  to  declare  an  unconstitutional  law  void. 
How  vain  is  a  paper  restric^on  if  it  confers 
neither  power  nor  right.  Of  what  importance 
is  it  to  say.  Congress  are  prohibited  from  doing 
certain  acts,  if  no  legitimate  authority  exists  in 
the  country  to  decide  whether  an  act  done  is  a 
prohibited  act?  Do  gentlemen  perceive  the 
consequences  which  would  follow  from  estab- 
lishing the  principle,  that  Congress  have  the 
exclusive  right  to  decide  upon  their  own  pow- 
ers? This  principle  admitted,  does  any  con- 
stitution remain  ?  Does  not  the  power  of  tlie 
legislature  become  absolute  and  omnipotent? 
Can  you  talk  to  them  of  transgressing  their 
powers,  when  no  one  has  a  right  to  judge  of 
those  powers  but  themselves  ?  They  do  what 
is  not  authorized,  they  do  what  is  inhibited, 
nay,  at  every  step,  they  trample  the  constitu-> 
tion  under  foot ;  yet  their  acts  are  lawful  and 
binding,  and  it  is  treason  to  resist  them.  How 
ill,  sir,  do  the  doctrines  and  professions  of  these 
gentlemen  agree.  They  tell  us  they  are  friendly 
to  the  existence  of  the  States ;  that  they  are 
tlie  friends  of  federative,  but  the  enemies  of  a 
consolidated  general  government,  and  yet,  sir, 
to  accomplish  a  paltry  object,  thoy  are  willing 
to  settle  a  principle  which,  beyond  all  doubt, 
would  eventually  plant  a  consolidated  govern- 
ment, with  unlimited  power,  upon  the  ruins  of 
the  State  governments. 

Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  contend, 
that  there  is  a  practical  restraint  upon  a  politi- 
cal body,  who  are  answerable  to  none  but 
themselves  for  the  violation  of  the  restraint, 
and  who  can  derive,  from  the  very  act  of  vio- 
lation, undeniable  justification  of  their  conduct. 

If,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  mean  to  have  a  con- 
stitution, you  must  discover  a  power  to  which 
the  acknowledged  right  is  attached  of  pro- 
nouncing the  invalidity  of  the  acts  of  the  legis- 
lature, which  contravened  the  instrument. 

Does  the  power  reside  in  the  States?  Has 
the  legislature  of  a  State  a  right  to  declare  an 
act  of  Congress  void  ?  This  would  be  erring 
m>on  the  opposite  extreme.  It  would  be  pla- 
cmg  the  General  Government  at  the  feet  of  the 
State  Governments.  It  would  be  allowing  one 
member  of  the  Union  to  control  all  the  rest. 
It  would  inevitably  lead  to  civil  dissension  and 
a  dissolution  of  the  general  government  Will 
it  be  pretended,  that  the  State  Courts  have  the 
exclusive  right  of  deciding  upon  the  validity  of 
our  laws? 
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I  admit  tliey  have  tlic  rijrht  to  declare  an 
act  of  Congresw  void.  I  Jut  this  riplit  they  enjoy 
in  practice,  and  it  ever  essentially  must  exist, 
Bubject  to  the  revision  and  control  of  the  Court** 
of  the  United  States.  If  the  State  Courts  de- 
finitely possessed  the  right  of  declaring  the 
invalidity  of  the  laws  of  this  poverninent,  it 
would  bring  us  in  subjection  to  the  States. 
The  judges  of  those  courts,  being  bound  by  the 
laws  of  the  State,  if  a  State  declared  an  act  of 
Congress  unconstitutional,  the  law  of  the  State 
would  oblige  its  courts  to  detenniiie  the  law 
invalid.  This  principle  would  also  destroy  the 
uniformity  of  obligation  upon  all  the  States, 
which  should  attbnd  every  law  of  this  govern- 
ment. If  a  law  were  declared  void  in  one  State, 
it  would  e.empt  the  citizens  of  that  State  from 
its  operation,  whilst  obedience  wa.s  yielded  to 
it  in  the  other  States.  I  go  further,  and  say, 
if  the  States  or  State  Courts  had  a  final  power 
of  annulling  the  acts  of  this  government,  its 
miserable  and  j)recarious  existence  would  not 
be  worth  the  trouble  of  a  moment  to  preserve. 
It  would  endure  but  a  short  time,  as  a  subject 
of  derision,  and  wasting  into  an  empty  shadow, 
would  (luickly  vanish  from  our  sight. 

Ix't  me  now  ask,  if  the  power  to  decide  upon 
the  validity  of  our  laws  resides  with  the  people. 
Gentlemen  cannot  deny  this  right  to  the  people. 
I  admit  they  possess  it.  But  if,  at  the  same 
time,  it  does  not  belong  to  the  courts  of  the 
United  States,  where  does  it  lead  the  people  ? 
It  leads  them  to  the  gallows.  Ixit  us  suppose 
that  Congress,  forgetful  of  the  limits  of  their 
authority,  pass  an  unconstitutional  law.  They 
lay  a  direct  tax  upon  one  State  and  impose  none 
upon  the  others.  The  people  of  the  State 
taxed,  ct)ntest  the  validity  of  the  law.  They 
forcibly  resist  its  execution.  They  are  brought 
bv  the  executive  authority  before  the  courts 
upon  charges  of  treason.  The  law  is  unconsti- 
tutional, tiie  people  have  done  right,  but  the 
court  are  bound  by  the  law,  and  obliged  to  pro- 
nounc<>  upon  them  the  sentence  which  it  in- 
flicts. Deny  to  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
the  power  of  judging  upon  the  constitutionality 
of  our  laws,  and  it  is  vain  to  talk  of  its  existing 
elsewhere.  The  infractors  of  the  laws  are 
brought  before  these  courts,  and  if  the  courts 
are  implicitly  bound,  the  invalidity  of  the  laws 
can  be  no  defence.  There  is,  however,  Mr. 
Chairman,  still  a  stronger  ground  of  argument 
upon  this  subject.  I  shall  select  one  or  two 
cav*ies  to  illustrate  it.  Congress  are  prohibited 
from  passing  a  bill  of  attainder ;  it  is  also  de- 
clared in  the  constitution,  that  "  no  attainder  of 
trea.son  shall  work  corruption  of  blood  or 
forfeiture,  excefit  during  the  life  of  the  party 
attainted."  Let  us  suppose  that  Congress  pass 
a  bill  of  attainder,  or  they  enact,  that  any  one 
attainted  of  treason  shall  forfeit,  to  the  use  of 
the  United  States,  all  the  estate  which  he  held 
in  any  lands  or  tenements. 

The  party  attainted  is  seized  and  brought  be- 
fore a  federal  court,  and  an  award  of  execution 
passed  against  him.    He  opens  the  constitution 


and  points  to  this  lino,  ^^no  bill  of  attainder  or 
ex  iKM*t  facto  law  shall  be  passed."  The  att^^mey 
for  the  United  States  reads  the  bill  of  attainder. 

The  court  are  bound  to  decide,  but  they  have 
only  the  alternative  of  pronouncing  the  law  or 
the  constitution  invalid.  It  is  left  to  them  only 
to  say  that  the  law  vacates  the  constitution,  or 
the  constitution  avoids  the  law.  So,  in  the 
other  case  stated,  the  heir,  after  the  death  of 
his  ancestor,  brings  his  ejectment  in  one  of  tiie 
courts  of  the  United  St^ites  to  recover  his  in- 
heritance. The  law  by  which  it  is  confiscated  is 
shown.  The  constitution  gave  no  power  to  pass 
such  a  law.  On  the  contrary,  it  expressly  de- 
nied it  to  the  government.  Tlie  title  of  the  heir 
is  rested  on  the  constitution,  the  title  of  the 
government  on  the  law.  The  eflfect  of  one  de- 
stroys the  efiect  of  the  other:  the  court  must 
detennino  which  is  effectual. 

There  are  many  (»ther  cases,  Mr.  Chairman, 
of  a  similar  nature  to  which  I  might  allude. 
There  is  the  case  of  the  privilege  of  habeas 
corpus,  which  cannot  be  suspended  but  in  times 
of  rebellion  or  invasion.  Suppose  a  law  pro- 
hibiting the  issuing  of  the  writ  at  a  moment  of 
profound  peace.  If,  in  such  case,  the  writ  were 
demanded  of  a  court,  could  they  sjiy,  it  i.s  tnie 
the  legislature  were  restrained  from  passing  the 
law  suspending  the  privilege  of  this  writ,  at 
such  a  time  as  that  which  now  exists,  but  their 
mighty  iwwer  has  broken  the  bonds  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  fettered  the  authority  of  the 
court  ?  I  am  not,  sir,  disposed  to  vaunt,  but 
standing  on  this  ground,  I  throw  the  gauntlet  to 
any  champion  ujH>n  the  other  side.  I  call  upoL 
them  to  maintain,  that^  in  a  collision  between  a 
law  and  the  constitution,  the  judges  are  bound 
to  support  the  law,  and  annul  the  constitution. 
Can  the  gentlemen  relieve  themselves  from  this 
dilemma  i  Will  they  say,  though  a  judge  has 
no  i>ower  to  pronounce  a  law  void,  he  has  a 
power  to  declare  the  constitution  invalid  ? 

Tlie  doctrine  for  which  I  am  contending,  is 
not  only  clearly  inferable  from  the  plwn 
language  of  the  constitution,  but  by  law  has 
been  expressly  declared  and  established  in  prac- 
tice since  the  existence  of  the  government. 

The  second  section  of  the  third  article  of  the 
constitution  expressly  extends  the  judicial  power 
to  all  cases  arising  under  the  constitution,  the 
laws,  &<?.  The  provision  in  the  second  clause 
of  the  sixth  article  leaves  nothing  to  doubt- 
**  This  constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance 
thereof,  &c.,  shall  be  the  sui)reme  law  of  the 
land."  The  constitution  is  absolutely  the  su- 
preme law.  Not  so  the  acts  of  the  legislature. 
Such  only  are  the  law  of  the  land  as  are  made 
in  pursuance  of  the  constitution. 

I  beg  the  indulgence  of  the  committee  one 
moment,  while  I  read  the  following  provision 
from  the  twenty-fifth  section  of  the  judicial  act 
of  the  year  1789 :  "  A  final  judgment  or  decree 
in  any  suit  in  the  highest  court  of  law  or  equity 
of  a  State,  in  which  a  decision  in  the  suit  could 
be  had,  where  is  drawn  in  question  the  validity 
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of  a  tret^  or  statute  of,  or  an  aathoritj  ezer- 
oiied  ander,  the  United  States,  and  the  decision 
is  against  their  validity,  dec,  may  be  re-examined 
and  reversed  or  affirmed  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  npon  a  writ  of  error. ^' 
Thus,  as  early  as  the  year  1789,  among  the  first 
acts  of  the  government,  the  legislatare  explicitly 
recognized  the  right  of  a  State  court  to  declare 
a  treaty,  a  statute,  and  an  authority  exercised 
under  the  United  States,  void,  subject  to  the 
revision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States;  and  it  has  expressly  given  the  final 
power  to  the  Supreme  Court  to  afiSrm  a  judg- 
ment which  is  agiunst  the  validity,  either  of  a 
treaty,  statute,  or  an  authority  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

I  humbly  trust,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  have 
given  abundant  proofs  from  the  nature  of  our 
government,  from  the  language  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  from  legislative  acknowledgment,  that 
the  judges  of  our  courts  have  the  power  to  judge 
and  determine  upon  the  constitutionality  of  our 
laws. 

Let  me  now  suppose  that,  in  our  frame  of 
government,  the  judges  are  a  check  upon  the 
legislature ;  that  the  constitution  is  deposited  in 
their  keeping.  Will  you  say  afterwards,  that 
their  existence  depends  upon  the  legislature? 
That  the  body  whom  they  are  to  check  has  the 
power  to  destroy  them  ?  Will  you  say  that  the 
constitution  may  be  taken  out  of  their  hands 
by  a  power  the  most  to  be  distrusted,  because  the 
only  power  which  could  violate  it  with  impu- 
nity ?  Can  any  thing  be  more  absurd  than  to 
admit  that  the  judges  are  a  check  upon  the 
legislature,  and  yet  to  contend  that  they  exist 
at  the  will  of  the  legislature  ?  A  check  must 
necessarily  imply  a  power  commensurate  to  its 
end.  The  political  body,  designed  to  check 
another,  must  be  independent  of  it  otherwise 
there  can  be  no  check.  What  check  can  there 
be  when  the  power  designed  to  be  checked  can 
annihilate  the  body  which  it  is  to  restrain  ? 

I  go  further,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  take  a  strong- 
er ground.  I  say,  in  the  nature  of  things,  the 
dependence  of  the  judges  upon  the  legislature, 
and  their  right  to  declare  the  acts  of  the  legis- 
lature void,  are  repugnant,  and  cannot  exist  to- 
gether. The  doctrine,  sir,  supposes  two  rights 
— ^first,  the  right  of  the  legislature  to  destroy 
the  office  of  the  Judge,  and  the  right  of  the 
judge  to  vacate  the  act  of  the  legislature.  You 
nave  a  right  to  abolish  by  a  law  the  ofiSces  of 
the  judges  of  the  circuit  courts :  they  have  a 
right  to  declare  the  law  void.  It  unavoidably 
follows,  in  the  exercise  of  these  rights,  either 
that  you  destroy  their  rights,  or  that  they  de- 
stroy yours,  lliis  doctrine  is  not  a  harmless 
absurdity,  it  is  a  most  dangerous  heresy.  It  is 
a  doctrine  which  cannot  be  practised  without 
producing  not  discord  only,  but  bloodshed.  If 
you  pass  the  bill  upon  your  table,  the  judges 
have  a  constitutionsi  right  to  declare  it  void.  I 
hope  they  will^  have  courage  to  exercise  that 
right;  and  i^  sir,  I  am  called  npon  to  take  my 
side,  standing  acM^nlttcd  in  my  conscience,  and 


before  my  God,  of  all  motives  but  the  support 
of  the  constitution  of  my  country,  I  shall  not 
tremble  at  the  consequences. 

The  constitution  may  have  its  enemies,  but  I 
know  that  it  has  also  its  friends.  I  beg  gentle- 
men to  pause,  before  they  take  this  rash  step. 
There  are  many,  very  many,  who  believe,  if 
you  strike  this  blow,  you  inflict  a  mortal  wound 
on  the  constitution.  There  are  many  now  will- 
ing to  spill  their  blood  to  defend  that  constitu- 
tion. Are  gentlemen  disposed  to  risk  the  con- 
sequences ?  Sir,  I  mean  no  threats :  I  have  no 
expectation  of  appalling  the  stout  hearts  of  my 
adversaries ;  but  if  gentlemen  are  regardless  of 
themselves,  let  them  consider  their  wives  and 
children,  their  neighbors  and  their  friends.  Will 
they  risk  civil  dissension,  will  they  hazard  the 
welfare,  will  they  jeopardize  the  peace  of  the 
country,  to  save  a  paltry  sum  of  money,  less 
than  thirty  thousand  dollars? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  confident  that  the  friends 
of  this  measure  are  not  apprised  of  the  nature 
of  its  operation,  nor  sensible  of  the  mischievous 
consequences  which  are  likely  to  attend  it.  Sir, 
the  morals  of  your  people,  the  peace  of  the  coun- 
try, the  stability  of  the  government,  rest  upon 
the  maintenance  of  the  independence  of  the  ju- 
diciary. It  is  not  of  half  the  importance  in 
England,  that  the  judges  should  be  independent 
of  the  Crown,  as  it  is  with  us  that  they  sliould  be 
independent  of  the  legislature.  Am  I  asked, 
would  you  render  the  judges  superior  to  the 
legislature?  I  answer,  no,  but  co-ordinate. 
Would  you  render  them  independent  of  the  le- 
gislature ?  I  answer,  yes,  independent  of  every 
power  on  earth,  while  they  benave  themselves 
well.  The  essential  interests,  the  permanent 
wellore  of  society,  require  this  independence ; 
not,  sir,  on  account  of  the  judge ;  that  is  a  small 
consideration,  but  on  account  of  those  between 
whom  he  is  to  decide.  You  calculate  on  the 
weaknesses  of  human  nature,  and  you  sufi^er  the 
judge  to  bo  dependent  on  no  one,  lest  he  should 
be  partial  to  those  on  whom  he  depends.  Jus- 
tice does  not  exist  where  partiality  prevails. 
A  dependent  judge  cannot  be  impartial. .  Inde- 
pendence is,  therefore,  essential  to  the  purity 
of  your  judicial  tribunals. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  that  no  power  is  so  sen- 
sibly felt  by  society,  as  that  of  the  judiciary. 
The  life  and  property  of  every  man  is  liable  to 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  judges.  Is  it  not  our 
great  interest  to  place  our  judges  upon  such  high 
ground  that  no  fear  can  intimidate,  no  hope  se- 
duce them  ?  The  present  measure  humbles  them 
in  the  dust,  it  prostrates  them  at  the  feet  of 
faction,  it  renders  them  the  tools  of  every  domi- 
nant party.  It  is  this  effect  which  I  deprecate, 
it  is  this  consequence  which  I  deeply  deplore. 
What  does  reason,  what  does  argument  avail, 
when  party  spirit  presides  ?  Subject  your  bench 
to  the  influence  of  this  spirit,  andiustice  bids  a 
final  adieu  to  your  tribunals.  We  are  asked^ 
sir,  if  the  judges  are  to  be  independent  of  the 
l^eople?  The  question  presents  a  false  and  de- 
lusive view.    We  are  ail  the  people.    We  arCi 
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and  OS  lonf»  as  wo  eiyoy  our  freedom,  we  blinll  I 
be  divided  into  parties.     The  true  (|ueslion  is, 
elmll  the  judiciary  he  i)emmneiit,  or  fluctuate  i 
with  the  tide  of  public  ooinion?     I  bejr,  1  iiu- 1 
plure  gentlemen  to  consider  the  magnitude  liud  ' 
value  ot'tho  principle  which  they  are   about  to  I 
annihilate?.     If  your  judges  are  independent  of 
political  changes,  they  may  have  their  i>r<.-fer- 
ences,  but  they  will  not  enter  into  the  spirit  of 
party.     But  let  their  existence  depend  upon  the 
Mipi»ort  of  the  power  of  a  certain  set  of  men,  and 
they  cannot  be  impartial.     Justice  will  l)e  tro<l- 
den  under  tVK)t.     Your  courts  will  lose  all  pub- 
lic confidence  and  respect. 

The  judgL^s  will  be  supported  by  their  parti- 
sans, who,  in  their  turn,  will  exi)e(t  impunity 
for  the  wrongs  and  violence  they  commit.  The 
Pl)irit  of  party  will  l>e  inflamed  to  madness :  and 
the  moment  is  not  far  ofl^,  when  this  fair  coun- 
try is  to  be  desolated  by  a  civil  war. 

Do  not  say  that  you  render  the  judges  de- 
pendent only  on  the  people.  You  make  them 
dependent  on  your  President.  This  is  his  metis- 
ure.  The  same  tide  of  public  oi)inion  which 
changes  a  President,  will  change  the  mj^jorities 
in  the  branches  of  the  legislature.  The  legisla- 
ture will  be  the  instrument  of  his  ambition,  and 
he  will  have  the  courts  as  the  instruments  of  his 
vengeance.  lie  uses  the  legislature  to  remove 
the  judges,  that  he  may  api>oint  creatures  of  his 
own.  In  etiect,  the  ])owers  of  the  government 
will  bo  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  one  man, 


who  will  dare  to  act  with  more  boldneta,  be- 
cause he  will  bo  sheltered  from  respoDsibility. 
The  inde[>endence  of  the  judiciary  was  the  feli- 
(*ity  of  our  constitution.  It  was  this  principle 
which  w&s  to  curb  the  fury  of  party  on  sndden 
changes.  The  fl rst  movements  of  power  gained 
by  a  struggle,  are  the  most  vindictive  and  in- 
temperate;. Raised  above  the  storm  it  was  the 
judiciary  which  was  to  control  the  flery  seal, 
and  to  (juell  the  fierce  passions  of  a  Yictoriom 
faction. 

We  are  standing  on  tlie  brink  of  tliat  revola- 
tionary  torrent,  which  deluged  in  blood  one  of 
the  fairest  countries  of  Europe. 

Franco  had  her  national  assembly,  more  nn- 
mer(»us  and  equally  {Kipular  with  our  own.  She 
ha<l  her  tribunals  of  justice,  and  her  juries. 
But  the  legislature  and  her  courts  were  but  the 
instruments  of  her  destruction.  Acts  of  pro- 
scription and  sentences  of  banishment  and  death 
were  passed  in  the  cabinet  of  a  tyrant.  Pros- 
trate your  judges  at  the  feet  of  party,  and  yon 
break  down  the  mounds  which  defend  you  from 
this  torrent. 

I  am  done.  I  should  have  thanked  my  God 
for  greater  power  to  resist  a  measure  so  de- 
structive to  the  peace  and  hap]>iness  of  the  coun- 
try. My  feeble  efforts  can  avail  nothing.  Bat 
it  was  my  duty  to  make  them.  The  meditated 
blow  is  mortiil,  and  from  the  moment  it  is  struck, 
we  may  bid  a  final  adieu  to  the  constitution.* 
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REPEAL  OF  TUE  EMBARGO. 


The  following  speecli  was  delivered  by  Mr. 
Bayard,  in  the  United  States  Senate,  February 
14th,  1800,  on  his  motion  to  amend  the  subjoin- 
ed resolution,  oflered  by  Mr.  Giles,  by  striking  j 
out  that  part  which  is  in  italics.  Sesohcil,  That ,' 
the  several  laws  laying  an  embargo  on  all  ships 
and  vessels  in  the  ports  and  harbors  of  the  United 
States,  be  repealed  on  the  4th  day  of  March  next, 
except  as  to  Great  Britain  and  France  and  their 
dependencies  ;  and  that  provision  he  made  hy  law 
for  prohibiting  all  commercial  intercourse  vith 
those  nations  and  their  dependencies^  and  the  im- 
portation of  any  article  into  the  United  States^ 
the  growth^  produce  or  manufacture  of  either  of 
the  said  nations^  or  of  the  dominions  of  either 
of  them. 

It  will  be  perceived,  Mr.  President^  by  the 
motion  which  I  have  made  to  amend  the  reso- 
lution, offered  by  the  honorable  gentleman  from 
Virginia,  that  I  do  not  approve  of  tho  course, 
which  it  seems  the  government  have  determin- 
ed at  length  to  pursue.    The  honorable  gentle- 


man has  told  us,  it  is  not  his  plan,  and  I  give 
him  credit  for  tho  fairness  and  candor  with 
which  ho  has  avowed  the  measure  to  which  he 
would  have  resorted.  lie  would  have  raised 
the  embargo  and  declared  war  against  England. 
Being  opposed  in  this  scheme  by  a  majority  of 
his  friends,  his  next  proposition  was  to  issue 
letters  of  marque  and  reprisal ;  finding,  howev- 
er, that  the  other  House  had  refused  to  go  even 
so  far,  he  had,  on  tho  princi]>le  of  concession 
and  conciliation  with  his  friends,  agreed  to  take 
the  course  proposed  in  the  resolution,  in  hopes, 
that  our  vessels,  going  upon  the  ocean  and  be- 
ing captured  under  the  orders  in  council,  would 

*  The  utmost  efforts  of  nkiU  and  tho  best  excrtlont  of  •to- 
quoncc  weie  ineffectual,  and  on  the  8th  of  March,  1S08,  th« 
act  to  provide  for  the  more  convenient  organization  of  th« 
courtd  of  the  United  States,  was  repealed. 

7*hus  terminated  the  celebrated  J adiclary  systcin;  and 
with  it,  one  of  the  most  interesting  diseuseions  that  bat 
awakened  the  atten  tion  of  the  American  people.  Independ- 
ent of  tho  forcible  and  eloquent  api>ealB  made  within  tha 
walls  of  Consrross,  addresses  ttoia  varlona  qnartert  of  tbt 
Union  were  received  in  which  the  benefits  of  the  new  airaage- 
ment  were  portrayed,  and  the  danger  and  mloehief  <tf  its 
annihilation  insisted  on.    But  all  in  vain.— Sd. 
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^  the  natioa  into  a  war :  when  he  presumed, 
i  war  being  made  upon  ns,  we  would  agree 
§j^t  our  enemy.  Sir,  it  is  npon  this  very 
mnd,  and  considering  this  as  its  object,  that 
im  opi)06ed  to  Uie  resolution.  England  is  not 
r  enemy,  nor  does  a  necessity  exist  to  make 
r  ao.  I  am  not  going  to  deny,  that  we  have 
my,  and  heavy  complaints  to  make  against 
r  conduct,  nor  shall  I  contend,  that  causes  do 
fc  exist,  which  might  justify  a  war;  but  I 
Mm  to  bay,  that  policy  forbids  the  measure, 
d  that  honor  does  not  require  it. 
The  gentleman  has  painted,  in  very  glowing 
lora,  the  wrongs  and  insults  which  we  have 
Ibred  from  British  violence ;  he  has  recorded, 
his  catalogue,  the  offensive  acts  of  British 
enta,  as  weU  as  the  injurious  pretensions  and 
lers  of  the  government.  I  mean  not  to  de- 
id,  nor  even  to  palliate  any  aggressions,  pub- 
or  private,  agiunst  the  rights  or  honor  of  our 
ont^ ;  but,  sir,  I  cannot  conceal  my  surprise, 
It  this  gentleman,  so  much  olive  to  British 
■ongs,  should  be  insensible  to  every  thing 
lich  we  have  suffered  from  France.  The 
Qtleman  has  exhausted  the  language  of  terms 
invective  and  reproach  against  the  British 
vemment  and  nation,  but  he  has  been  silent 
the  grave,  as  to  the  French.  How  can  it  be. 
It  what  is  Mrrong  in  Britain  is  right  in  France  ? 
id  wherefore  is  it,  that  the  same  acts  of 
anee  are  borne  with  patience,  which,  pro- 
dding from  Britain,  excite  such  a  spirit  of 
lignation  ?  You  have  the  orders  in  council 
complain  of;  but  have  you  not  the  decrees 
His  Imperial  Miyesty?  We  are  told,  that 
B  orders  in  council  give  us  laws,  regulate  our 
mmerce,  and  degrade  us  to  the  state  of  colo- 
90 ;  but  do  they  contain  more,  or  do  they 
tend  as  foi*  as  the  imperial  decrees?  Do  they 
ike  us  more  the  colonies  of  Britain,  than  the 
crees  make  us  the  colonies  of  France  ?  And 
»  we  to  invoke  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  patri- 
iam  to  a  resistance  to  Britain,  while  we  are 
nely  yielding  ourselves  to  French  bondage  ? 
e  are  told  of  our  vessels  being  forced  into 
itish  ports  and  compelled  to  pay  tribute ;  but 
thing  is  said  of  their  being  invited  into 
ench  harbors,  and  then  seized  and  confis- 
ted. 

With  all  the  complaints  against  the  British 
dera,  and  the  silence  as  to  French  decrees, 
^t  we  not  to  be  surprised  in  discovering, 
at  the  orders  are  exceeded  in  severity  and 
jnatice  by  the  decrees  ?  Let  it  be  remembered, 
at  this  system  of  outrage  upon  neutral  rights 
iginated,  on  the  part  of  France,  in  the  Berlin 
oree.  That  decide,  in  effect,  forbids  neutrab 
trade  to  England,  or  her  colonies,  or  to  pur- 
iBe,  or  to  carry  their  manufactures  or  pro- 
lOB.  In  coomaencing  this  system,  France 
itified  its  principle,  and  compelled  her  adver- 
rj  to  retaliate  by  acts  of  the  same  imustice 
ainst  neutrals  who  nibmitted  to  it  Tell  me 
iijoh  we  have  first  and  most  to  blame,  the 
6  who  set  the  examnlei  or  him  whofdlowed  it? 
It  ia  a  oQmdderation  alio,  of  great  weight, 
TOL.  n.— 4 


that  at  the  time  when  the  Berlin  decree  issued, 
France  was  bound  to  the  United  States  by  a 
solemn  treaty  to  permit  the  trade  which  that 
decree  prohibits ;  a  treaty,  signed  by  Bonaparte 
himself,  and  expressly  providing  for  the  freedom 
and  security  of  our  commerce  with  his  enemy, 
in  the  event  of  war:  and  if  the  orders  in  coun- 
cil are  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  they 
are  not,  like  the  French  decrees,  a  breach  of 
plighted  faith.  The  orders  leave  to  us  the 
direct  colonial  trade.  Our  intercourse  is  not 
interrupted  with  the  colonies  and  dependencies  . 
of  France ;  but  the  decrees  interdict  all  neutral 
conunerce  with  the  colonies  and  dependencies 
of  England,  as  well  as  with  the  mother  country. 
Your  very  ships,  which  enter  an  English  port, 
are  denationalized,  and  are  liable,  ^fter  the 
lapse  of  any  time,  though  performing  a  voyage 
otherwise  innocent,  to  seizure  and  confiscation. 

Another  feature  of  injustice  and  iniquity,  dis- 
tinguishes the  decrees  from  the  orders.  By 
the  orders,  our  merchants  are  apprised  of  the 
commerce  which  is  interdicted.  Full  time  for 
notice  of  the  prohibition  is  allowed,  before  the 
property  is  exposed,  by  a  transgression  of  the 
orders,  to  be  confiscated  or  seized.  No  such 
forbearance  can  be  discovered  in  the  decrees, 
which  are  to  be  indiscriminately  executed  upon 
the  innocent  and  the  guilty :  upon  those  who 
never  heard,  or  could  have  heard  of  them,  in 
the  same  manner  as  upon  those  who  knowingly 
violate  them. 

I  hope,  sir,  it  will  not  be  understood,  that  1 
mean  to  defend  the  orders  in  council,  or  to  ad- 
vise this  nation  to  submit  to  them;  but  I  could 
wish  to  direct  some  portion  of  the  warmth 
and  indignation,  which  has  been  expressed 
against  them,  against  those  decrees  which  pro- 
duced them,  and  which  exceed  them  in  iniquity 
and  outrage. 

The  avowed  object  of  the  honorable  gentle- 
man from  Virginia,  is  a  war  with  England.  On 
this  subject,  I  make  but  one  question ;  is  it 
possible  to  avoid  it  with  honor?  If  this  possi- 
bility exists,  the  war  ought  to  be  avoided.  And 
it  is  my  opinion,  that  it  does  exist.  To  this 
opinion  I  am,  in  a  great  degree,  led  by  a  want 
of  confidence  in  the  sincerity  of  the  disposition 
of  our  executive  to  settle  our  differences  with 
Great  Britain.  Your  measures  have  not  been 
impartial  as  to  the  belligerents,  and  your  nego- 
tiations have  not  been  sincere  as  to  England. 
The  gentleman  from  Virginia  has  called  this 
charge  of  insincerity  a  miserable  vision.  I  be- 
lieve, sir,  it  is  a  miserable  and  melancholy  fact; 
and  if  you  will  have  patience  with  me,  I  will 
furnish  proof  enough  to  support  the  belief  of 
the  most  incredulous. 

I  mean  to  show,  that  your  government  has 
had  it  in  its  power  to  secure  peace  with  Britain, 
by  the  settlement  of  the  differences  between  the 
two  nations,  and  that  the  means  have  not  only 
been  neglected,  but  means  employed  to  prevent 
such  a  settlement  from  taking  place. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  consider  what 
those  differences  were.    They  may  be  referred 
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to  three  heads :  first,  the  role,  as  it  is  called, 
of  the  war  of  1756:  second,  constructive  block- 
ades :  third,  impressment  of  seamen  on  board 
of  American  merchant  vessels. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  there  were  no 
other  causes  of  complaint,  nrimng  from  the 
indiscretions  and  insolence  of  British  com- 
manders; but  they  ha^l  not  the  character  of 
national  differences,  and  would,  probably,  have 
soon  c^fosed  and  been  forgotten,  if  tlie  points 
of  contn)verHy  between  the  governments  had 
been  amicably  arranged.  To  settle  the  differ- 
ences, which  I  have  stated,  a  negotiation  was 
opened  in  London,  in  1803,  and  carried  on  till 
December,  1800.  It  is  remarkable,  Uiat  while 
this  negotiation  was  dei)ending  and  progressing, 
our  government  had  recourse  t^>  a  step,  in  its 
natnre  calculated  to  rej^'l,  instead  of  to  invite, 
the  British  government  to  a  friendly  settlement. 
In  Ai>ril,  1806,  they  passed  a  law  prohibiting  the 
importation  of  certain  British  goods.  The 
acknowledged  object  of  this  law  was  to  coerce 
Britain  to  agree  to  our  own  terms.  Did  this 
law  evidence  a  disposition  to  be  friendly  upon 
our  part;  or  was  it  calculated  to  inspire  a 
friendly  temper  on  the  part  of  England  ?  It 
was  fuel  to  the  flame  of  discord.  The  British 
government  is  not  less  high-spirited  and  proud 
than  our  own,  and  the  attempt  to  force  them 
to  terms  was  the  likeliest  course  which  could 
have  been  i)ur8ued,  by  provoking  retaliation, 
to  widen  the  breach  between  the  two  countries. 
This  measure  enforced,  when  negotiation  was 
going  on  and  promised  a  favorable  result,  is  no 
small  proof,  in  my  mind,  that  the  executive  was 
satisfied  with  the  fonns  of  negotiation,  but 
wanted  no  treaty  with  England. 

I  proceed  to  inquire,  whether  our  differences 
with  Britain  were  not  of  a  nature  to  be  com- 
promised; and  if  our  government  had  been 
sincerely  disposed,  whether  they  might  not 
have  retained  the  relations  of  amity  with  that 
power. 

Firsts  as  to  the  rule  of  1766.  This  rule  was 
founded  on  the  principle,  that  a  neutral  nation 
could  not  acquire  a  right  to  trade,  by  the  ces- 
sion of  one  belligerent  in  time  of  war,  which 
did  not  exist,  but  was  withheld  in  time  of 
peace.  The  rule  was  supported  on  the  princi- 
ple, that  a  neutral  could  not  come  in  aid  of  a 
belligerent,  and  cover  its  property  on  the  ocean, 
when  it  was  incapable  of  protecting  it  itself. 

I  am  not  going  to  defend  this  rule,  nor  to  in- 
quire into  its  origin.  Thus  much  I  will  say, 
that  if  it  was  the  British  rule  of  1756,  it  was 
the  express  rule  of  the  French  maritime  code 
in  the  years  1704  and  1744.  I  will  not  trouble 
you  with  reading  the  decrees  of  the  French  mon- 
archs,  which  I  have  on  the  table,  made  in  the 
years  mentioned,  and  which  prohibit  to  neutrals 
any  bat  a  direct  trade  to  the  colony  of  an  ene- 
my. Though  the  rule  of  1756  may  not  be  an 
ancient  rule,  yet  we  must  admit,  that  it  was 
not  a  new  rule,  introduced  in  the  present  war 
and  contrived  to  ruin  or  injure  the  American 
commerce. 


France  waa  unable  to  trade  with  her  colonies; 
the  United  States  became  her  carriers,  and  un- 
der our  flag,  tlie  manufactures  of  the  mother 
country  were  safely  carried  to  the  colonies,  and 
the  produce  of  the  colonies  transported  to  Eu- 
rope. This  trade  was  certainly  as  beneficial  to 
France  as  profitable  to  the  United  States.  Britr 
ain  only  was  the  sufferer,  and  the  rule  of  1756 
was  revived  in  order  to  take  from  French  com- 
merce the  protection  of  a  neutral  flag.  Oar 
government  were  certainly  right,  in  claiming 
the  free  enjoyment  of  this  profitable  trade,  bat 
the  only  question  is,  whether  the  neutral  and 
belligerent  pretension  did  not  admit  of  adjust- 
ment, by  each  side  making  an  equal  concessioii 
of  points  of  interest 

Thetreatyof  1806,  which  the  President  re- 
jected, fairly  compromised  the  dispute  on  this 
subject.  The  eleventh  article  of  that  treaty  se- 
cured to  the  United  States  the  carrying  trade 
of  France  and  her  colonies,  subject  to  terms 
somewhat  inconvenient  to  the  merchant,  bat 
rendering  it  no  less  beneficial  to  the  nation. 
The  treaty  requires  tliat  goods,  exported  from 
France  or  her  colonies  in  American  vessels, 
shall  be  entered  and  landed  in  the  United  States; 
and  when  exiK)rted  from  France  through  the 
United  States  to  her  colonies,  shall  be  liable  to 
a  duty  of  one  per  eent.^  and  from  the  colonies 
to  France  of  two  per  eent,^  to  be  paid  into  our 
own  treasury.  This  regulation  of  benefit  to  the 
government,  by  the  duty  which  it  gave  to  it, 
was  of  little  prejudice  to  the  trade,  and  there  is 
no  room  to  doubt,  that  the  trade,  thus  secured 
from  the  s;)oliations  to  which  it  was  before  sub- 
ject, would  have  flourished  beyond  its  former 
limits^ 

Our  differences,  therefore,  as  to  the  carrying 
trade  so  much  harassed  by  the  British  rale  of 
1756,  not  only  admitted  of  compromise,  bat 
was  actually  settled  by  an  arrangement  in  the 
treaty  of  1806,  with  which  the  nation  would 
have  been  perfectly  satisfied. 

The  second  head  of  dispute  regards  the  prac- 
tice of  constructive  blockade.  The  complaint 
on  this  subject  was,  that  blockades  were  formed 
by  proclamations,  and  that  neutrals  were  com- 
pelled to  consider  ports  as  blockaded,  before 
which  no  force  was  stationed.  That  ^e  prin- 
ciple of  blockades  was  extended  to  unwarrant- 
able limits,  is  most  certainly  trae ;  and  there  is 
no  question  as  to  our  having  just  cause  to  com- 
plain of  the  vexations  interraptions  to  which  it 
exposed  our  trade.  The  present  war  between 
France  and  England  is  without  a  parallel  be- 
tween civilized  nations ;  it  is  not  a  struggle  for 
renown  or  for  ordinary  conquest,  but  on  the 
part  of  Britain,  for  her  independence  and  exist- 
ence. Principles  of  neutrality  or  of  right  have 
been  little  regarded  upon  the  land  or  upon  the 
ocean ;  and  the  question  with  the  beUigerents 
has  been  less,  what  the  law  of  nations  permit- 
ted them  to  ao,  than  what  their  strength  ena- 
bled them  to  accomplish.  It  is  unlawful  for  a 
nentnd  to  attempt  to  enter  a  blockaded  port; 
but  a  port  cannot  be  considered  as  b]ock«ded, 
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unless  a  force  adequate  to  the  end  is  stationed 
before  it.  The  blockades,  therefore,  which  Eng- 
land created,  simply  by  a  proclamation,  were 
an  abase,  of  which  neutrals  had  Just  cause  to 
complain. 

The  United  States  did  complain,  and  these 
complaints  were  listened  to  by  the  British  gov- 
ernment The  tenth  article  of  the  treaty  of 
1806,  has  made  provision  on  the  subject;  and 
though  England  has  not  renoanced  the  princi- 
ple of  which  we  complain,  yet  it  is  qualified  by 
the  notice  which  is  required  to  be  given  to  the 
vessel  attempting  to  enter  a  blockaded  port,  be- 
fore she  is  exposed  to  seizure  and  conhscation. 
The  provision  in  the  treaty  would  no  doubt 
have  corrected,  in  a  considerable  degree,  the 
abuse  from  which  we  had  suffered,  and  it  was 
our  policy  to  have  waited  for  better  times  for  a 
completer  remedy  for  the  evil. 

But,  sir,  the  last  head  of  dispute  which  I 
enumerated,  was  made  the  chief  and  most  im- 
portant ground  of  complaint  against  the  British 
government;  I  mean  the  searching  American 
vessels  for  British  seamen.  The  right  claimed 
by  En^^and  was  to  seize  her  own  seamen  on 
board  oar  private  vessels.  The  right  to  search 
a  public  vessel,  or  to  seize  an  American  sailor, 
was  never  asserted  by  the  government.  The 
claim,  however,  which  was  insisted  on,  involved 
a  point  of  equal  interest  and  delicacy  to  both 
coontries.  There  is  nothing  novel  in  the  pre- 
tension, that  a  nation,  en^ged  in  war,  has  a 
right  to  recall  her  subjects  from  foreign  conn- 
tries  or  from  foreign  service  to  assist  her  in  the 
war. 

Every  nation  in  Europe  has  claimed  and  ex- 
ercised the  rifht.  Our  government  has  not  de- 
nied it;  but  the  consequences  of  the  manner  of 
exercising  it  have  formed  the  ground  of  our 
complaint.  Has  a  belligerent  a  riffht  to  search 
a  neutral  vessel  for  her-seamen  ?  I  should  sup- 
pose not.  This  question  between  other  nations 
is  of  small  importance ;  between  the  United 
States  and  Brit^un,  it  is  of  great  magnitude. 

The  sameness  of  manners,  habits,  language 
and  appearance,  render  it  always  difficult  and 
sometimes  impossible  to  distinguish  between  an 
English  and  an  American  sailor.  If  the  right 
to  search  for  British  seamen  were  admitted, 
there  would  no  longer  be  security  for  the  Amer- 
ican sailor :  the  right  admitted,  I  have  no  doubt 
our  navigation  would  be  ruined.  As  an  Amer- 
ican, therefore,  I  would  never  concede  the  prin- 
ciple. Let  us  see,  however,  how  the  case  stands 
in  relation  to  Britain.  Her  navy  is  the  shield 
of  her  salvation;  whatever  impairs  its  strength 
diminishes  her  power  and  safety.  Tenacious 
as  she  has  ever  been  of  her  personal  liberty  at 
home,  yet  when  men  are  wanted  for  her  fleets, 
the  habeas  carpus  sleeps.  Her  sailors  are  her 
light  arm,  which  withers  as  she  is  deprived  of 
them.  From  the  seductions  of  our  maritime 
iervioe  she  has  every  thing  to  dread.  Our  mer- 
chants can  give  her  seamen  a  dollar  for  every 
■hilling  which  she  is  able  to  afford  them. 

They  shall  be  bettor  fed,  more  gently  treated. 


and  exposed  less  to  hardships  and  danger.  Let 
them  find  a  secure  asylum  on  board  our  mer- 
chant ships,  and  how  soon  will  the  decks  of 
the  English  ships  of  war  be  thinned.  Which 
has  the  most  at  stake  on  this  subject,  England 
or  America?  I  will  not  decide  the  question; 
but  this  is  evident,  that  neither  will  ever  un- 
condition^ly  relinquish  the  principle  for  which 
she  has  contended.  At  this  crisis,  it  was  im- 
possible for  our  government  to  expect  the  for- 
mal abandonment,  by  the  British  government, 
of  tliis  right  of  search.  What  course,  then, 
should  thev  have  pursued  ?  They  should  have 
temporizea  on  the  point,  as  Britain  was  willing 
to  do,  and  waited  for  a  more  propitious  epoch, 
for  the  final  arrangement  of  the  dispute. 

Your  commissioners,  who  ne^tiated  the  treo- 
tv,  found  that  it  was  impracticable  to  obtain 
toe  cession  of  the  principle  for  which  they  con- 
tended, and  upon  their  own  responsibility,  to 
their  great  honor,  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the 
two  countries,  accepted  assurances  from  the 
British  ministry,  which,  in  their  opinion,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  in  fact,  would  have  effectually 
removed  the  abuses  of  which  we  complained. 
I  beg  pardon  of  the  Senate  for  reading  an  ex- 
tract from  the  letter  of  Messrs.  Monroe  and 
Pinkney,  of  the  dd  of  January,  1807,  which  con- 
tains the  assurances  to  which  I  refer :  **  we  are 
sorry  to  add,  that  this  treaty  contains  no  pro- 
vision against  the  impressment  of  our  seamen ; 
our  despatch  of  the  11th  of  November  commu- 
nicated to  you  the  result  of  our  labors  on  that 
subject,  and  our  opinion,  that  although  this 
government  did  not  feel  itself  at  liberty  to  re- 
linquish formally,  by  treaty,  its  claim  to  search 
our  merchant  vessels  for  i)ritish  seamen,  its 
practice  would,  nevertheless,  be  essentially,  if 
not  completely  abandoned.  That  opinion  has 
been  since  confirmed  by  frequent  conferences 
on  the  subject  with  the  British  commissioners, 
who  have  repeatedly  assured  us,  tliat  in  their 
judgment  we  were  made  as  secure  against  the 
exercise  of  their  pretensions,  by  the  policy 
which  their  government  had  adopted  in  regard 
to  that  very  delicate  and  important  question, 
as  we  could  have  been  made  by  treaty.  It  is 
proper  to  observe,  however,  that  the  good  ef- 
fect of  this  disposition,  and  its  continuance,  mav 
depend,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  means  whicn 
may  be  taken  by  the  Ck>ngross  hereafter,  to 
check  desertions  from  the  British  service.  If 
the  treaty  is  ratified,  and  a  perfect  good  under- 
standing produced  between  the  two  nations,  it 
will  be  easy  for  their  governments,  by  friendly 
communications,  to  state  to  each  other  what 
they  respectively  desire,  and  in  that  mode  to 
arrange  the  business  as  satisfactorily  as  it  could 
be  done  by  treaty."  Such  was  the  footing  up- 
on which  our  commissioners  were  wisely  dis- 
posed to  leave  this  delicate  affi»ir.  And  would 
to  God  that  our  Prendent  wishing,  as  sincerely 
as  his  friends  profess  for  him,  to  accommodate 
the  ^fferenoes  between  the  two  countries,  had 
as  prudently  agreed  to  the  arrangement  made 
for  him  by  his  ministeral    What  has  been  the 
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consequence  of  this  excefleive  anxiety  to  secure 
our  seamen  ?  Why,  that  jour  service  has  lost 
more  sailors  in  one  year  of  embargo,  than  it 
wouM  have  lost  in  ten  years  of  impressment. 

But,  sir,  in  this  lies  the  secret — a  secret  I  will 
dare  to  pronounce.  Your  President  never 
meant  to  have  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain.  If 
he  had  intended  it,  he  would  have  taken  the 
treaty  of  the  81st  of  December,  1806.  If  he 
had  intended  it,  he  would  never  have  fettered 
the  commissioners  with  sine  qua  nons  which 
were  insuperable. 

It  was  an  invariable  article  in  the  instructions 
to  form  no  treaty,  unless  the  claim  to  search 
merchant  vessels  for  deserters,  was  utterly 
abandoned;  this  was  never  expected,  and  at 
the  arduous  crisis,  at  which  it  was  insisted 
upon,  it  was  hnpossible  to  expect  it.  And  yet 
rather  than  temporize  on  the  point,  rather 
than  accept  the  actual  abandonment  of  the 
principle,  without  its  formal  renunciation,  a 
treaty,  the  work  of  years,  negotiated  by  his 
favorite  minister,  and  calculated  to  appea<(e  the 
animosities  existing  between  the  two  nations,  is 
rejected. 

You  will  bear  with  me,  sir,  while  I  say  that 
this  precipitate  and  fatal  measure  is  the  cause 
of  all  the  embarrassments  which  we  have  felt, 
which  we  are  feeling,  and  which  we  are  likely 
to  suffer.  I  ask,  why  was  this  treaty  rejected  ? 
We  are  told,  for  two  reasons :  first,  because  it 
contained  no  engagement  against  the  im[)ress- 
ment  of  American  seamen  on  board  merchant 
vessels :  second,  because  of  tlio  collateral  decla- 
ration of  the  British  commissioners,  that  Eng- 
land retained  the  right  to  retaliate  upon  France 
the  principles  of  her  Berlin  decree,  if  the 
United  States  should  submit  to  its  execution.  I 
have  shown  from  the  public  documents  fur- 
nished to  us  by  the  President,  the  footing  upon 
which  our  ministers  placed  the  point  of 
impressments. 

Our  commissioners  considered  the  assurances 
given  them  by  the  British  ministers  a  better 
pledge  for  the  safety  of  our  seamen  than  a  for- 
mal provision  in  the  treaty.  But  if  these  as- 
surances had  even  not  been  given,  the  treaty 
would  not  have  compromited  our  rights  or 
prejudiced  our  interests  on  the  subject ;  in  the 
mean  time  it  would  have  induced  more  friendly 
relations,  and  prepared  both  countries  for  such 
further  concessions  as  their  mutual  interests 
might  require.  To  me  it  is  a  matter  both  novel 
and  surprising,  to  discover  in  our  President  this 
strong  and  unyielding  attachment  to  the  high- 
est points  of  our  maritime  rights.  I  had  thought 
before  that  he  was  not  so  friendly  to  our  navy, 
to  our  merchants,  and  to  our  commerce.  I  had 
thought  that  he  would  rather  our  ships  were 
exchanged  for  farming  utensils  and  our  seamen 
converted  into  husbandmen.  But  now,  sir,  it 
seems,  so  highly  does  he  value  our  navigation, 
that  he  prefers  hazarding  all  the  calamities  of 
war,  rather  than  suffer  one  feather  to  be 
forcibly  plucked  from  the  wing  of  commerce. 

Can  any  one  believe  that  our  government 


seriouslv  intended  to  conclude  a  treaty  with 
England,  when  our  commissioners  were  in- 
structed to  ma^e  no  treaty,  unless  Britain  for- 
mally consented  that  our  merchant  flag  should 
protect  every  deserter  from  her  navy?  The 
insertion  of  this  sine  qua  non  in  the  instructions 
is  sufficient  to  satisfy  my  mind,  that  there  was 
no  sincerity  in  the  negotiation  which  was 
carried  on  with  the  British  government. 

We  have  been  asked  by  the  honorable  gentle- 
man fn>m  Virginia,  Mr.  Giles,  whether  it  can  be 
imagined  that  such  men  as  King,  Monroe  and 
Pinkney,  would  have  colluded  with  the  execu- 
tive, or  if  they  would  have  not  borne  e\'idence 
of  his  insinceritv,  if  such  had  been  the  fact 
Mr.  King,  he  tells  us,  is  a  federalist,  to  whom 
we  have  lately  given  proof  of  confidence  and 
attachment.  Mr.  Monroe  he  represents  of  a 
disposition  lately  not  to  be  guilty  of  conceal- 
ment, through  affection  for  the  administration, 
and  Mr.  Pinkney  is  said  also  to  be  a  federalist. 

Ali  this  the  gentleman  may  take  as  true.  Bat 
Mr.  King,  sir,  was  never  engaged  in  this  nego- 
tiation ;  and  as  to  Mr.  Monroe  and  Mr.  Pink- 
ney, I  most  clearly  acquit  them  of  any  collusion 
with  the  President ;  because,  so  far  from  col- 
luding: with  him,  they  have  acted  against  his 
secret  and  express  instructions.  Surely  I  have 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  sincere  disposition  of 
these  gentlemen  to  make  a  treaty  with  England, 
when  they  concluded  one  under  the  responsi- 
bility of  acting  against  their  orders.  No,  my 
charge  of  insincerity  against  the  executive  is 
founded  upon  the  documents  a  long  time  secret, 
now  public,  and  upon  the  nature  of  the  objec- 
tions which  have  imiformly  obstructed  the  ad- 
justment of  our  differences  with  Britain. 

The  second  impediment  to  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty,  was  the  declaration  of  Lords  Holland 
and  Auckland  which  accompanied  it.  What  did 
this  paper  impose  upon  us  ?  Resistance  to  the 
Berlin  decree;  and  will  you  permit  me  to 
ask,  whether  it  was  ever  your  intention  to 
submit  to  that  decree?  Yon  do  not  mean  to 
submit  to  the  orders  in  council,  and  does  not 
the  Berlin  decree  go  to  the  extent  of  those 
orders  ?  Are  you  better  prepared  or  more  dis- 
posed to  submit  to  France  than  to  England? 
No,  I  hope  we  shall  agree  to  fight  before  we 
consent  that  either  of  those  ])ower8  shall  give 
laws  to  the  ocean. 

I  know,  at  one  time,  it  was  pretended  that 
the  Berlin  decree  was  designed  only  as  a  muni- 
cipal regulation;  municipal  when  it  declared 
England  and  her  dependencies  in  a  state  of 
blockade,  and  their  manufactures  and  produce 
liable  to  capture.  It  is  true  that  the  minister 
of  the  United  States  in  France,  got  some  such 
explanation  of  the  decree  from  the  French 
minister  of  marine.  lie  did  not  consider  it  as 
derogating  from  the  treaty  of  1800,  between 
France  and  the  United  States.  But  when  the 
emperor  is  applied  to  by  the  grand  judge,  his 
answer  is,  *^that  since  he  had  not  thought 
proper  to  express  any  exception  in  his  decree, 
there  is  no  ground  to  make  any  in  the  execu 
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Hon,  with  respect  to  any  thing  whatsoever.*' 
When  the  minister  of  marine  was  applied  to  for 
his  constmction  of  the  decree,  he  gave  his 
opinion,  but  affected  not  to  be  the  proper  organ 
of  communication  on  the  subject  In  this  joa 
see  that  craft  and  force  were  both  united  for 
the  most  destructive  execution  of  the  decree. 

The  decree  was  allowed  to  sleep  for  nearly  a 
year ;  a  public  minister  delivers  his  opinion  that 
it  was  not  to  infract  our  treaty ;  ana,  after  our 
property  to  an  immense   amount  is  allured 
by  these  deceitftil  appearances  into   French 
ports,  his  imperial  majesty  declares  in  effect, 
through  his  minister  of  justice,  that  the  treaty 
with  &e  United  States  was  not  expressed  as  an 
exception  in  the  decree,  and  therefore  its  pro- 
visions were  to  form  no  obstruction  to  its  exe- 
cution.   So,  sir,  we  have  probably  lost  some 
millions  of  dollars  by  our  anxiety  to  consider 
this  decree  as  a  municipal  regulation.  Suppose, 
however,  it  had  not  desigoed  what  its  terms  so 
plainly  express — the  blockade  of  the  British 
isles.  In  such  case,  what  embarrassment  would 
onr  government  have  incurred  by  agreeing  to 
the  proposition  of  the  English  commissioners, 
to  resist  the  decree  if  executed  against  our 
neutral  rights?    If  France  had  confined  the 
execution  of  the  decree  to  her  own  ports, 
Britain  could  not  have  complained  of  the  exe- 
cution of  her  own  law,  within  her  own  juris- 
diction, and  we  should  have  had  nothing  to 
which  we  were  to  oppose  resistance.    But  sup- 
pose the  decree  haa  been   executed  on  the 
ocean,  and  you  had  become  bound  to  oppose  its 
execution  by  force;  would  your  undertaking 
have  been  greater  than  the  offer  you  lately 
made  to  England,  in  case  she  would  repeal  her 
orders  in  council  ? 

I  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  view  this 
subject  in  another  point  of  light;  but  at 
present  I  ask,  cUd  not  Mr.  Pinkne^  mean  to  tell 
Mr.  Oanniuff,  under  his  instructions  from  the 
President,  that  if  Great  Britain  would  repeal 
her  orders  in  council,  the  United  States  would 
resist  the  execution  of  the  French  decrees? 
This  is  stated  in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Canning  to 
Mr.  Pinkney,  of  the  23d  of  August,  1808,  and 
admitted,  as  it  is  not  denied,  in  ttie  letter  oif  Mr. 
Pinkney  to  Mr.  Canning  of  the  8th  of  October, 
in  the  same  year.  Your  government,  then, 
would  now  agree  to  the  terms  which  they  so 
indignantly  repelled  when  first  proposed  to 
them,  and  on  ^e  ground  of  which,  in  part, 
they  refused  the  treaty  which  their  ministers 
had  negotii^ted.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  no 
other  material  ground  remains  for  the  rejection 
of  Uie  treaty,  Uian  the  want  of  a  formal  clause 
to  secure  our  merchant  seamen  against  impress- 
ment. 

Is  it  your  intention  ever  to  have  a  treaty  with 
Britain,  or  are  the  nations  always  to  continue 
in  a  state  of  strife  and  contention  ?  You  were 
offbred  the  treaty  of  1794,  and  you  refused  it 
Messrs.  Monroe  and  Pinkney  negotiate  a  treaty 
in  1806:  the  President  r^ects  i^  and  insists  on 
a  p(nnt  in  the  moat  ofanozioiia  formy  which  he 


knows  will  never  be  conceded,  and  without  the 
concession  of  which  no  treaty  is  ever  to  be 
made.  Docs  all  this  look  like  a  sincere  dispo- 
sition to  adjust  our  differences  with  England  ? 

It  is  of  importance,  Mr.  President,  to  con- 
sider, in  the  late  negotiation,  who  were  the 
men  in  power  in  the  respective  countries.  Can 
our  President  expect  ever  to  see  an  English  ad- 
ministration more  disposed  to  treat  upon  favor- 
able terms  with  this  country  than  the  Fox 
administration  ?  The  name  of  Fox  is  the  most 
grateful  English  name  that  is  known  to  an 
American  ear.  From  my  childhood  I  have 
heard  that  Fox  was  the  friend  of  America.  He 
was  the  early  champion  of  our  rights,  when 
Britain  first  attempted  to  deprive  us  of  them. 
His  voice  was  always  raised  in  our  favor,  in 
opposition  to  the  power  of  the  crown.  Fox  was 
at  the  head  of  the  ancient  whig  interest  of  Eng- 
land, and  a  firm  supporter  of  the  principles  of 
freedom.  He  was,  too,  a  philanthropist,  and 
deemed  in  sentiment,  by  some,  a  citizen  of  the 
world.  lie  was  additionally,  sir,  a  French 
citizen,  as  well  as  our  worthy  President. 

I  hope  it  will  not  be  thought  tiiat  I  mention 
with  any  invidious  view  this  last  circumstance. 
I  state  it  only  for  the  material  purpose  of  show- 
ing the  community  of  character  between  these 
great  men,  which  recommended  them  to  the 
fraternization  of  the  French  people.  If  Mr. 
Jefferson  was  not  willing  to  accept  the  treaty 
which  Mr.  Fox  offered  him,  from  what  adminis- 
tration in  England  can  he  ever  expect  a  better  ? 
And  may  I  nut  ask,  also,  if  he  con  look  to  other 
men  in  the  United  States  in  whom  he  will  have 
more  confidence  for  their  skill  and  integrity, 
than  in  those  whom  he  employed  in  the  late 
negotiation?  We  have  all  heard,  that  Mr. 
Monroe  was  his  early  and  bosom  friend,  and  we 
have  all  seen  that  he  has  been  his  favorite 
minister. 

Let  us  also  not  forget  the  time  when  the 
treaty  was  concluded :  no  time  could  have  been 
more  propitious ;  it  was  at  the  moment  when 
England  was  sinking  under  the  triumphs  of  her 
adversary.  Bonaparte  had  just  broken  to  pieces 
the  power  of  Prussia,  driven  the  Russians  to 
their  frontier,  and  converted  their  emperor  from 
an  enemy  into  an  ally.  If  you  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  terms  which  England  was  willing  to 
grant  you  at  a  moment  of  depression,  can  you 
look  for  better  w^hen  she  has  less  to  fear  from 
your  enmity,  or  to  hope  from  your  friendship? 
You  find,  sir,  that  your  President  was  favored 
by  every  circumstance  in  the  negotiation  of  the 
treaty  which  he  finally  rejected.  It  is  not  a 
little  remarkable  that  he  should  have  undertaken 
to  reject  this  treaty,  without  consulting  the 
Senate,  his  constitutional  advisers.  He  was  in 
possession  of  a  copy  of  the  treaty  while  the 
Senate  were  in  session ;  they  were  not  allowed 
to  see  it :  he  would  not  trust  their  opinions  upon 
it.  They  might  have  approved  it ;  and  the  re- 
sponsibility would  have  been  still  greater  to 
have  rejected  it,  after  they  iiad  agreed  to  it 
You  will  pardon  me  for  speaking  plainly ;  it  is 
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mj  daty  to  express  mj  convictioD,  thongh  I 
may  happen  to  be  wrong.  ^ 

To  mo  it  has  always  appeared  that  yoar 
President  was  taken   by  surprise,   when    he 
found  a  British  treaty  laid  at  his  door.    His  in- 
st motions  to  his  ministers  precluded  the  possi- 
bility of  a  treaty,  and  it  never  entered  his  head 
that  they  would  have  been  daring  enough  to 
conclude  a  treaty  against  liis  onlers.    But  the 
ministers  having  obtained  what  they  considered 
tlie  Hubstance,  disregarded  the  form,  and  sent  a 
treaty  as  little  looked  for  as  desired.    I  do  not 
mean  to  contend  that  the  President  was  bound 
to  lay  this  treaty  before  the  Senate,  but  in  ex- 
ercising the  power  to  reject  it,  without  their  ad- 
vice, betook  upon  himself  a  great  reponsibility, 
and  is  answerable  for  all  the  consequences  of  an 
act  exclusively  his  own.    To  this  act,  in  my 
o;)inion,  may  be  attributed  the  present  embar- 
rassments of  our  country.  Had  the  treaty  been 
accepted,  our  trade  would  have  nourished  as 
heretofore,  and  with  it  our  agriculture,  manu- 
factures and  the  fisheries.     Hut  it  pleased  our 
chief  magistrate  to  reject  it,  and  every  day  has 
since  added  U>  the  gloom  which  has  spread  over 
our  country.    In  this  condition  was  the  state  of 
our  affairs,  when  an  unexpected  event  occurred, 
calculated  to  indaine  to  the  highest  pitch  the 
animosity  of  our  citizens  against  the  Irtish 
government.    I  allude  to  the  attack  of   the 
Leopard  upon  the  Chesai)eake,  in  June,  1807. 
In  relation  to  this  outrage,  the  people  of  America 
felt  but  one  sentiment.     A  more  wanton,  flagi- 
tious and  [)erfidious  act  was  never  perpetrated. 
It  is  an  act  which  America  never  will  nor  ought 
to  forgive,  till  it  is  expiated  by  adequate  satis- 
faction.   But  still,  sir,  we  must  restrain  our  in- 
dignation, while  we  inquire  whose  act  it  was, 
and  who  is  answerable  for  it.    The  material  in- 

?[uiry  is,  was  it  or  has  it  become  the  act  of  the 
British  government  ? 

The  British  minister,  as  soon  as  the  news  of 
the  occurrence  reached  him,  voluntarily  and 
unasked,  declared,  that  it  was  unauthorized  by 
the  government.  He  disavowed  it  in  parlia- 
ment, and  the  king  himself  confirmed  the  disa- 
vowal. It  rested,  then,  as  the  act  of  Admiral 
Berkeley.  The  nation,  however,  were  bound  to 
make  us  satisfaction  for  the  injury  done  us  by 
their  public  servant.  If  they  refuse  adequate 
satisfaction,  they  adopt  the  act.  The  govern- 
ment were  sensible  of  this  obligation,  and  they 
took  steps  to  comply  with  it.  They  sent  a 
special  minister  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making 
reparation  for  the  injury  we  had  suffered.  This 
minister  we  received,  and  agreed  to  consider 
the  outrage  which  had  been  committed,  as  the 
act  of  Berkeley.  Considered  as  the  act  of  the 
government,  it  would  have  been  an  act  of  open 
war.  You  commence  a  negotiation  as  to  the 
terms  of  reparation ;  but  here  the  same  spirits 
which  rejected  the  treaty  bafl!es  every  effort 
to  accommodate  this  new  cause  of  offence. 

When  informed  of  the  attack  upon  one  of  our 
public  vessels  by<^  British  man-of-war,  under 
the  orders  of  an  admiral,  our  government  had 


reason  to  apprehend  that  no  individaal,  how- 
ever high  in  rank,  would  have  hazarded  so 
daring  an  outrage,  without  the  authority  of  his 
government. 

With  this  view,  and  to  preserve  peace  and 
tranquillity  in  our  harbors,  we  may  consider 
the  President  as  justified  in  issuing  his  procla- 
mation, interdicting  the  entrance  of  britlsh 
armed  shii«  into  the  waters  of  the  United  States. 
But,  sir,  the  moment  it  was  ascertained  that 
the  act  of  Berkeley  was  unauthorized ;  so  soon 
as  the  government  had  solemnly  disavowed  it 
and  offered  reparation,  the  proclamation  ought 
to  have  been  withdrawn.  Are  you  permitted 
to  punish  a  nation  for  the  acts  of  its  subjects, 
in  which  it  does  not  participate  ?  The  law  and 
the  practice  of  civilized  nations,  on  this  point, 
is  explicit  and  uniform.  When  the  subject  of 
one  power  offends  against  the  sovereignty  of 
another,  this  will  not  justify  retaliation  upon 
otlier  subjects  of  the  same  power  with  the  one 
who  "offended.  It  has  uniformly  been  our  own 
doctrine,  and  it  is  the  common  interest  of  man- 
kind to  maintain  it,  that  in  such  case  you  most 
api)Iy  to  the  sovereign  of  the  party  offending, 
and  abstain  from  any  act  of  hostility,  till  he  re- 
fuses you  reparation.  This  course  our  govern- 
ment did  not  pursue ;  for  the  act  of  an  indi- 
vidual they  retaliated  against  his  nation. 

U]K)n  the  grounds  which  have  been  stated, 
you  may  excuse  the  issuing  of  the  preclamation; 
but  what  excuse  is  there  for  its  continuance, 
when  we  acknowledge  ourselves,  in  treating 
for  reparation,  that  the  act  complained  o^  is 
the  act  of  an  individual,  and  not  of  his  govern- 
ment?    A  proclamation  like  the  one  issued, 
without  adc(piate  cause,  was  a  breach  of  neu- 
trality, and  a  just  cause  of  war.    For,  to  admit 
into  your  ports,  and  grant  succor  to  the  armed 
ships  of  one  belligerent,  while  yon  exclude 
those  of  the  other,  is  not  consistent  with  that 
impartiality  which  belligerents  are  entitled  to 
claim  from  neutrals.    The  point  was  so  under- 
stood, and  so  felt  by  the  British  government; 
and  they  required,  as  they  had  a  right  to  do, 
that,  as  they  had  not  committed  the  act  com- 
plained of,  that  the  proclamation,  which  had 
an  operation  or  appearance  of  hostility  against 
them,  should  be  recalled.  If  they  refused  repa- 
ration, we  had  a  right  to  redress  ourselves; 
but  had  we  a  right  to  take  the  redress  into  our 
own  hands,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  require 
them  to  make  us  reparation  ?    When  you  ask 
justice,  you  must  expect  to  do  it.     A  nation 
should  be  as  ready  to  perform  its  duties,  as  to 
insist  upon  its  rights.    The  British  government 
had  given  sufficient  evidence  of  a  deposition  to 
grant  satisfaction  for  the  injury  done  us,  by 
sending  to  the  country  a  special  minister  for 
the  purpose;  that  minister  was  instructed  to 
make  voluntary  reparation,  but  to  grant  none 
under  the  coercion  of  the  proclamation.     In 
his  first  communication  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  he  informed  him,  that  his  powers  did  not 
allow  him  to  make  reparation,  unless  the  pro- 
clamation was  withdrawn. .  The  affair  was  tiieu 
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managed  with  sofficient  adroitness  to  catch  the 
popnlaritj  of  the  coontry :  when  it  was  known 
that  the  proclamation  most  be  first  withdrawn, 
its  revocation  and  the  reparation  were  pro- 
posed by  the  secretary,  as  simoltaneous  acts. 
why  was  this  proclamation  so  tenaciously  in- 
sisted on  ?  If  you  had  revoked  it,  and  the  repa- 
ration offered  was  deemed  insufficient,  you 
would  have  had  no  difficulty  in  renewing  it. 
It  is  no  task  to  our  President,  to  issue  a  pro- 
clamation :  at  most,  we  contend  only  for  a  point 
of  etiquette,  a  thing  important,  perhaps,  in  a 
monarchy,  but  very  little  respected  among  us 
republicans.  Give  me  leave  to  say,  that  in  this 
negotiation,  I  soon  became  persuaded  that  the 
difference  in  question  was  not  to  be  settled  by 
itself,  but  was  to  stand  open  in  the  general  ac- 
count. If  there  had  been  a  sincere  desire  to 
settle  it,  the  paltry  measure  of  the  proclamation 
would  not  have  formed  an  obstacle  for  a  moment. 
I  have  here  a  new  and  great  proof  that  the 
executive  is  not  sincerely  desirous  of  a  full  and 
friendly  settlemeitt  of  all  differences  with  Eng- 
land. It  may  be  difficult  to  trace  the  motive 
which  governs ;  but  I  can  plainly  discover  the 
same  spirit  now,  which  agitated  the  nation  in 
1795 ;  a  spirit  then  subdu^  by  the  mighty  in- 
fluence of  Washington,  but  which  has  since 
risen  with  increased  strength,  and  now  domi- 
nates. 

'  I  consider,  sir,  that  the  measures  of  the  ad- 
ministration have  been,  not  only  insincere,  but 
extremely  feeUe;  they  will  not  settle  their 
differences  with  England,  and  yet  have  not 
courage  openly  to  quarrel  with  her ;  they  pass 
a  non-importation  act  to  punish  the  im press- 
Bent  of  seamen  and  the  aggressions  upon  our 
eanying  trade ;  they  exclude,  by  proclamation, 
British  armed  ships  from  our  waters,  to  avenge 
the  outrage  on  the  Chesapeake:  and  what 
benefit  to  ourselves  or  detriment  to  our  adver- 
sary, have  these  measures  produced  ?  They  are 
calculated  to  increase  the  animosity  between 
the  nations,  but  I  know  of  no  other  effect  they 
can  produce.  80  &r,  indeed,  have  they  been 
from  construning  Britain  to  accede  to  our 
terms,  that  they  have  rendered  her  more  re- 
gardless of  our  rights  and  interests.  She  has 
■ince  given  us  new  and  more  feeling  causes  of 
complaint,  by  her  orders  in  council  of  the  7th 
of  January,  and  the  11th  of  November,  1807. 
These  orders  take  from  us  the  trade  of  nearly 
all  Europe.  They  are  the  counterpart  of  the 
French  decrees.  God  forbid  that  I  should 
Justify  them !  I  will  never  admit  that  France 
or  England  have  a  right  to  make  laws  for  the 
ocean:  nor  shall  I  ever  hesitate,  when  they 
insist  upon  the  execution  of  such  laws,  to  de- 
clare myself  for  war.  I  am  as  free  as  any  gen- 
tleman in  this  Senate,  to  protest  against  sub- 
mission to  the  decrees  of  France,  or  the  orders 
of  England ;  bat  is  not  sabmission  to  the  decrees 
as  disgraceful  as  •abmission  to  the  orders? 
The  gentleman  frtm  Virginia  said  nothing  of 
the  decrees, — nothing  of  a  war  with  France, — 
^  reaentment  was  oonfined  to  Britain. 


We  have,  sir,  to  choose  our  enemy  between 
these  two  nations.  We  ore  hardly  equal  to  a 
contention  against  both  nt  the  same  time.  How 
does  the  case  stand  in  relation  to  them  ?  The 
Emperor  first  issues  his  Berlin  decree,  inter- 
dicting our  trade  to  England  and  her  colonies. 
England  then  gave  us  notice,  if  you  allow 
France  to  prevent  your  trading  with  us,  we 
will  not  suffer  you  to  trade  wiui  France.  If 
you  are  tame  enough  to  submit  to  a  French 
decree,  you  will  surely  not  be  too  proud  to  yield 
to  a  British  order.  Assure  us  that  you  will 
resist  the  execution  of  the  decree,  and  we  will 
not  retort  its  principles  upon  you.  This  our 
government  declined  doing,  and  left  England 
to  pursue  her  own  course.  Her  government 
then  issues  the  order  of  the  11th  of  November, 
retaliating  the  Berlin  decree.  I  do  not  defend 
tliis  order;  but  if  the  administration  had  re- 
sisted, as  they  ought  to  have  done,  the  Berlm 
decree,  we  should  not  have  seen  the  order. 
What  now  is  to  be  done  ?  England  insists  on 
her  orders,  as  a  measure  of  retaliation  against 
France.  Prevail  on  France  to  repeal  her  de- 
crees, or  affree  to  resist  the  execution  of  them : 
and  if  England  then  executes  her  orders,  I  will 
be  as  free  as  any  man  to  go  to  war  with  her. 

No  such  course  has  been  taken,  but  what 
have  we  done?  Laid  an  embargo.  And  for 
what  purpose  did  we  lay  the  embargo  ?  This 
is  a  subject  of  conjecture  to  some;  but  our 
government  tells  us,  it  was  to  preserve  our 
ships,  our  sailors,  and  our  mercantile  capital 
Some  have  said,  to  preserve  them  from  the 
operation  of  the  orders  in  council.  When  the 
embargo  was  laid,  the  orders  in  council  were 
not  known  in  this  country.  Of  this  fact  I  want 
no  stronger  proof^  no  stronger  can  exist,  than 
that  the  President,  in  his  message  to  Congress, 
in  which  he  recommends  the  embargo,  says  not 
a  word  of  these  orders  in  council.  No,  the 
embargo  was  not  produced  by  the  orders  in 
council,  nor  by  any  thing  which  we  heard  from 
England,  but  by  news  which  had  then  been  re- 
cently received  from  France. 

We  are  told  ^e  embargo  was  to  save  our 
ships,  our  sailors,  and  mercantile  capital  I  do 
not  believe  that  such  was  its  object ;  but  if  such 
were  its  purpose,  we  have  been  miserably  dis- 
appointed. The  embargo,  for  a  short  period, 
might  have  been  a  prudent  measure.  As  a  step 
of  precaution,  to  collect  our  seamen  and  mer- 
cantile capit^  I  should  never  have  complained 
of  it  But  it  is  insulting  to  conmion  sense,  to 
propose  it  as  a  scheme  of  permanent  security, 
as  it  must  daily  consume,  and  finally  annihilate 
the  objects  of  its  preservation.  Your  ships 
once  in,  and  the  danger  known,  you  should 
have  left  your  merchants  to  their  own  discre- 
tion. They  would  have  calculated  the  profits 
and  the  perils,  and  been  determined  by  the 
balance  of  the  account  No  class  of  society  is 
more  capable  of  taking  care  of  itself. 

It  is  said  we  have  preserved  our  seamen. 
The  President  has  as  gravely  repeated  this  re- 
mark in  his  message,  as  he  recommended  to  us 
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to  devise  menns  to  dispose  of  onr  BDrplns  reve- 
nue, at  a  moment  when  it  was  evident  that  the 
•itaation  of  the  c<mntry  wonld  drain  the  troas- 
unr  of  its  last  dollar. 

Where  are  your  sailors?  Thev  are  not  to  be 
seen  in  vonr  jK»rt«.  One-half  that  were  em- 
ployed by  you  have  passed  into  foreifrn  service, 
and  many  that  remain,  are  to  be  found  begfring 
in  vour  roatls  and  at  vour  doors. 

As  to  our  8hips  and  mercantile  capital,  the 
one-tenth  part  of  the  loss  from  decay  and  waste 
and  want  of  employment,  would  have  paid  for 
an  insurance  against  every  danger  to  which  they 
would  have  been  exj^osed.  It  is  not  my  inten- 
tion, Mr.  President,  to  detain  you  with  any  de- 
tails on  this  subject,  as  I  should  l>e  comj>elle<l 
to  repeat  the  same  things  which  have  l)een 
stated  by  other  gentlemen  on  a  former  occasion. 
But  there  are  some  general  views  of  the  sub- 
ject, not  undeserving  of  notice,  which  yet  re- 
main to  be  taken. 

If  the  embargo  were  ever  a  measure  of  pre- 
caution, it  certainly  has  long  lost  that  charac- 
ter. As  a  measure  of  coercion,  it  was  hopeless, 
unless  completely  executed.  IJf  the  party  to  be 
coerced  was  partially  supplied,  the  object  was 
defeated. 

Now  I  ask  you,  sir,  if  your  government  ought 
not  to  have  been  ac(]uainted  with  its  own  pow- 
ers, its  own  people,  and  its  own  situation,  well 
enough  to  have  known,  that  it  was  impossible 
for  it  to  confine  the  whole  pro<lnce  of  the  coun- 
try within  its  limits,  for  any  length  of  time? 
Ought  they  not  to  have  foreseen  the  vast  temp- 
tations which  have  arisen  and  presented  them- 
selves, as  well  to  our  own  citizens  as  to  for- 
eigners, to  combine,  in  order  to  break  or  elude 
your  laws?  Uught  they  not  to  have  known, 
tliat,  with  our  extent  of  coast  and  frontiers, 
with  onr  numerous  waters,  that  a  wretched 
gunboat  navy,  aided  even  by  ten  thousand  reg- 
ulars, was  not  capable  of  covering  our  borders 
and  shutting  up  the  numberless  outlets  of  the 
country?  Could  they  expect  that  patriotism 
was  to  feed  and  to  clothe  the  people  of  the  north ; 
or,  that  thousands  would  subnjit  to  starve,  in 
order  to  contribute  to  the  success  of  an  experi- 
ment? 

We  all  know,  that  the  opposition  to  the  em- 
bargo, in  the  eastern  States,  is  not  the  opposition 
of  a  political  party,  or  of  a  few  discontented 
men,  but  the  resistance  of  the  people  to  a  meas- 
ure which  they  feel  as  oppressive  and  regard 
as  ruinous.  The  people  of  this  country  are  not 
to  be  governed  by  force,  but  by  affection  and 
confidence.  It  is  for  them  we  legislate,  and  if 
they  do  not  like  our  laws,  it  is  our  duty  to  re- 
peal them. 

It  is  madness  to  talk  of  forcing  submission, 
when  there  is  general  dissatisfaction.  Your 
government  is  in  the  hands  of  the  people ;  it 
has  no  force  but  what  it  derives  from  them ; 
and  your  enforcing  laws  are  dead  letters,  when 
they  have  once  been  driven  to  resist  your  meas- 
ures. 

It  would,  sir,  be  some  consolation,  amidst  the 


sufferings  which  thi§  miserable  system  baa  can»- 
ed,  if,  in  looking  abroad,  we  could  discover 
that  the  nations  who  have  injured  and  offended 
us,  felt  its  oppression  only  equally  with  our- 
selves. But  when  we  find  that  we  have  been 
scourging  ourselves  for  their  benefit  and  amuse- 
ment, when  they  can  tell  us,  with  indifierence 
and  contempt,  that  they  feel  for  us,  but  that 
we  must  correct  our  own  folly:  instead  of 
meeting  with  the  poor  comfort  which  we  ex- 
pected, we  are  overwhelmed  with  accumulated 
mortification. 

Was  this  a  measure  against  France?,  No; 
the  emperor  commends  the  magnanimous  sac- 
rifice which  vou  have  made  of  vonr  commerc* 
rather  than  submit  to  British  tyranny  on  the 
ocean.  His  imperial  m<\jesty  never  approves 
what  he  dr»esnot  hke;  and  he  never  likes  what 
does  not  comport  with  his  own  designs. 

I  consider  it  as  admitted,  that  the  embargo 
was  intended  to  coerce  £nglan<l ;  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  now  contends  that  if  it 
had  been  strictly  executed,  if  would  have  had 
that  efi'ect.  Nothing  has  hapi>ened  that  com- 
mon foresight  might  not  have  foreseen.  The 
gentleman  has  rea<l  to  you  extracts  from  an 
English  pamphlet,  published  l>efore  the  embar- 
go was  laid,  which  predicts  the  very  evasions 
of  the  law,  the  discontents  it  would  prinlnce, 
and  the  opposition  it  would  meet  with,  which 
we  have  all  had  the  melancholy  opj)ortunity  of 
witnessing.  I  know  the  pamphlet  was  referred 
to  for  another  purpose — to  show  that  British 
gold  or  infiuence  had  corrupted  or  seduced  the 
Vermontese,  before  the  embargo  was  imposed. 
The  gentleman  may  believe  the  fact  to  be  so  if 
he  pleases;  but  I  say,  sir,  that  vour  government 
here,  with  all  its  means  of  infonnation,  ought 
to  have  known  as  much  about  the  condition  of 
Vermont  as  a  j)amphleteer  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic. 

It  seems  now  to  be  admitted,  and  the  fact  ia 
too  evident  to  be  denied,  that  the  embargo  has 
failed  in  its  coercive  effect  upon  Britain.  The 
want  of  bread,  cotton,  or  lumber,  has  neither 
starved  her  subjects,  nor  excited  them  to  insur- 
rection. Some  gentlemen  have  had  shrewdness 
enough  to  discover  an  effect  in  an  English  price 
current,  which  might,  to  be  sure,  liave  been 
owing  to  the  embargo,  or  might  have  been  pro* 
duced  by  the  operation  on  the  market  of  some 
private  speculations.  But  it  has  enriched  Can- 
ada, and  has  taught  the  islands  their  policy  and 
ability  to  live  without  us. 

Would  to  God,  Mr.  President,  that  the  em- 
bargo had  done  as  little  evil  to  ourselves  as  it 
has  done  to  foreign  nations !  It  is  ourselves 
who  are  the  victims  of  the  miserable  experi- 
ment. Your  treasury  will  lose  at  least  fifteen 
millions  of  dollars,  and  your  country,  in  addi- 
tion, not  less  than  forty.  This  tax  has  not  been 
so  much  felt,  though  it  has  not  in  truth  been 
less  paid,  because  the  embargo  has  not  taken 
the  money  out  of  our  pockets,  but  only  prevent- 
ed it  going  into  them.  This  measure  has  been 
not  oiSy  ruinous  to  our  interests,  but  it  is  ho»- 
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tile  to  the  genius  of  our  goTernment  It  oalls 
for  an  increaM  of  your  regular  armj,  and  a 
Tast  augmentation  of  jonr  militaiy  force.  Ten 
thoniand  bayonets  were  not  sufficient  to  en- 
force it,  but  fifty  thousand  volunteers,  (as  I 
have  seen  by  a  bill  on  the  table,)  were  to  be  in- 
vited to  assist  in  its  execution.  That  measure 
of  an  administration  which  arms  citizen  against 
citizen,  or  requires  the  soldier  to  act  against 
the  citizen,  is  baneful  to  liberty.  If  persevered 
in  there  would  fK>on  be  an  end  of  free  govern- 
ment The  effect  is  also  to  be  deprecated 
upon  the  spirit  of  your  military.  They  are 
called  upon  to  execute  laws  they  are  unable  to 
construe,  and,  in  obeying  their  orders,  are  ex- 
posed to  the  commission  of  murder.  Your  na- 
val forces  are  seut  out  to  cruise,  not  for  ene- 
mies, but  for  defencelests  fellow-citizens,  and 
they  return  to  boast  not  of  a  gallant  battle,  but 
of  a  miserable  seizure,  which  may  bring  pov- 
erty upon  some  wretched  family  in  their  own 
countay. 

It  has  been  often  said  in  defence  of  the  em- 
bargo, that  the  nation  had  nothing  left  but  that 
measure,  submission,  or  war.  Can  you  distin- 
guish between  the  embargo  and  submission? 
Can  you  pretend  to  say  that  it  is  a  voluntary 
■elf-restriction  imposed  as  a  matter  of- choice? 
Can  it  be  denied  that  it  has  been  forced  upon 
OS  by  the  conduct  of  one  or  both  of  the  bellig- 
erents ?  And  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  fact, 
can  yoQ  describe  it  as  any  thing  but  vile,  abject 
submission?  France  tells  you,  yon  shall  not 
trade  to  Britain ;  you  obey  her:' Britain  then 
tells  you,  you  shall  not  trade  to  France ;  you 
•nbmit.  You  have  not  resisted  the  decrees  or 
orders,  but  have  complied  with  the  object  of 
both.  We  have  homo  the  burden  of  the  cm- 
bai^  till  it  has  almost  broke  our  backs,  and 
even  when  we  are  sinking  under  it,  we  pretend 
to  say  it  was  no  task  to  l^ar  it  In  this  case, 
it  is  then  said,  there  only  remained  submission 
or  war.  Submission  I  put  out  of  the  case.  I 
trust  in  God  it  never  entered  into  the  head  of 
one  American  I  But  I  deny  that  war  is  neces- 
larily  the  alternative ;  and  I  never  will  admit 
it  till  I  see  sincere  efforts  ma  !*e  to  accommodate 
our  differences  with  England.  The  President, 
in  his  message  at  the  opening  of  Congress, 
would  give  us  the  impression  that  Britain  had 
refused  the  last  and  the  fairest  offer  it  was  in 
the  power  of  our  government  to  make  in  order 
to  preserve  peace.  It  will  be  important  for  us 
to  understand  the  nature  and  extent  of  that  offer. 
The  proposition  no  doubt  was  made  by  Mr. 
Pinkney,  in  conformity  to  his  instructions.  To 
avoid  error,  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  reading 
to  the  Senate  the  ^ords  of  Mr.  Pinkney  to  Mr. 
Canning  on  the  lubjeet,  in  his  letter  of  the  28d 
of  August  last: — 

"•  1  had  the  honor  to  state  to  you,  sir,  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  President,  in  case 
Great  Britain  repealed  her  orders  as  r^arded 
the  United  Statea,  to  exercise  the  power  vested 
in  him  by  the  aet  of  the  last  session  of  Gon- 
greifl^  entitled  ^  An  Mt  to  anthoriie  the  President 


of  the  United  States  under  certain  conditions, 
to  suspend  the  operation  of  the  act  laying  an 
embargo  on  all  ships  and  vessels  in  the  ports 
and  harbors  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
several  supplementary  acts  thereto,'  by  suspend- 
ing the  embargo  law  and  its  supplements  as  re- 
gards Great  Britain.  I  am  authorized  to  give 
you  this  assurance  in  the  most  formal  manner." 

Now,  sir,  what  is  the  amount  of  this  boasted 
offer  ?  Nothing  more  than  the  assurance  of  our 
minister  of  an  intention  of  the  President  to  re- 
move the  embargo,  in  case  the  orders  in  council 
were  actually  repealed.  Great  Britain  was  to 
repeal  her  orders,  allow  the  President  to  make 
the  most  of  that  act  with  her  enemy,  and  trust 
to  his  executing  his  good  intention  when  it 
should  suit  his  good  pleasure.  The  offer  to 
England  related  only  to  the  embargo,  when  this 
exj>erimental  measure,  so  far  from  being  inju- 
rious to  her,  was  adding  to  her  wealth  and 
strength.  It  leaves  her  navigation  without  a 
rival  on  the  ocean,  and  has  restored  to  her 
more  seamen  than  she  could  have  impressed  in 
ten  years.  Well  may  Mr.  Canning  say,  there  is 
no  assignable  relation  between  the  removal  of 
the  embargo,  and  the  repeal  of  the  orders  in 
council.  The  President  had  instructed  his  min- 
ister to  assure  the  British  government,  that  the 
embargo  was  designed  solely  as  a  municipal 
regulation,  and  not  as  an  act  in  any  degree 
hostile  to  them.  Tlie  orders  in  council  were  a 
measure  of  hostility  against  France;  and  we 
offer  to  revoke  a  municipal  regulation  operating 
in  favor  of  Britain,  if  she  will  relieve  us  from 
the  pressure  of  a  measure  adopted  against  her 
enemy.  But  let  me  ask,  was  there  any  offer 
made  to  rescind  the  proclamation  or  to  repeal 
the  non-importation  law  ?  Two  measures  much 
more  offensive  and  hostile  to  Great  Britain  than 
the  embargo.  With  these  laws  in  force,  it  was 
a  mere  mockery  to  offer  the  removal  of  the 
embargo.  What  more  proof  do  we  want,  than 
this  transaction  affords,  that  the  executive  has 
not  been  sincere  in  his  endeavors  to  restore  a 
good  understanding  between  this  country  and 
England.  And  therefore  it  is  that  I  contend 
that  war  is  not  unavoidable  with  that  nation. 
I  confess,  sir,  I  should  think  a  war  with  Eng- 
land one  of  the  greatest  evils  that  could  befall 
this  country;  not  only  from  the  sufferings 
which  it  would  inflict  upon  it,  but  also  from  the 
fatal  connection  with  France  to  which  it  would 
give  birth. 

We  have  seen  what  has  been  the  course  of 
the  government  in  relation  to  Britain :  and  I 
will  beg  a  few  moments  to  examine  what  has 
been  its  conduct  in  regard  to  France  ?  The  last 
proposition  made  to  Britain  is  weU  known ;  the 
documents  fully  disclose  it;  but  what  at  the 
same  time  was  proposed  to  the  French  govern- 
ment? This  we  know  little  of.  We  have  not  been 
furnished  with  the  correspondence  with  that 
government  on  the  subject.  The  transaction  is 
covered  with  a  dark  and  impenetrable  veil. 
The  President  tells  us  in  his  message,  that  the 
same  proposals  were  not  made  to  the  two  belli* 
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gerentg,  and  it  would  soem  from  what  he  LintR,  I 
that  the  offer  to  France,  in  ca»e  she  repealed  ! 
her  dec^ee^s  was  to  join  lier  in  the  war  .*igain<»t 
England.  It  canuot  be  denied  that  we  have 
lost  more  by  the  spoliations,  and  have  been  more 
harassed  under  tlie  arbitrary  edicts  of  France, 
than  of  England.  My  the  treaty  of  1800,  we 
gave  up  more  than  twenty  millions  of  dollars 
which  had  been  seized,  and,  against  all  right, 
confiscated  in  France.  Since  that  time,  we 
are  officially  informed,  that  an  amount  nearly 
ecjual  hits  been  seized  and  confiscated  or  seques- 
tered. She  has  wantonly  bunit  our  ships  on 
the  ocean  and  made  no  comi)ensation.  Her 
Berlin  decree  of  the  21st  of  November,  1806, 
commenced  the  present  system  of  outrage  upon 
neutral  rights.  In  etlect,  it  interdicts  all  trade 
with  England  and  her  ctdonies.  This  is  followed 
by  the  Milan  decree  of  the  17th  of  December, 
1807.  Under  this  edict,  an  American  vessel 
which  has  been  searched  or  visited  against  her 
will,  by  a  British  cruiser,  or  is  proceeding  to  or 
returning  from  England,  is  liable  to  be  captured 
as  goou  prize.  And  finally,  to  complete  this 
monstrous  system,  comes  the  Bayonne  decree, 
the  17th  of  April,  18u8,  whi(^h  declares  every 
American  vessel  found  upon  the  ocean  liable  to 
seizure  and  confiscation.  Opposed  to  these  ac- 
cunmlated  violations  of  our  neutral  rights,  what 
steps  has  our  guvernment  taken  again^t  France  ? 
Have  they  passed  a  non-importation  act,  issued 
a  proclamation,  or  imposed  an  embargo  ?  The 
last  measure  is  general  in  its  terms,  but  is 
avoweilly  against  England  alone.  No,  they 
have  contented  themselves  with  memorializing, 
remonstrating  and  prot<?sting.  Against  England 
we  took  every  step  short  of  war,  against 
France  we  have  employed  nothing  but  gentle 
words.  lias  your  government  then  shown  an 
equal  resentment  against  the  wrongs  suffered 
from  these  two  powers  ? 

It  may  be  from  the  habit  of  enduring ;  but 
we  do  not  feel  an  aggression  from  France  with 
the  same  ({uickness  and  sensibility  that  we  do 
from  England.  Let  us  see,  sir,  the  same  con- 
duct observed  with  regard  to  both  belligerents ; 
let  us  see  the  impediments  to  a  friendly  settle- 
ment with  Britain  removed ;  let  us  witness  a 
sincere  effort  made  to  regulate  the  intercourse 
of  the  two  nations  by  a  treaty,  formed  on  prin- 
ciples of  mutual  concession,  and  equal  interest, 
and  I  will  answer  for  it,  if  Great  Britain  per- 
sists in  her  orders,  that  you  will  find  no  division 
in  this  country  on  the  question  whether  we 
shall  submit  to  them  or  resist  their  execution. 

Permit  me,  Mr.  President,  to  detain  you  a 
few  moments  longer.  I  am  sensible  that  I  have 
already  trespassed  upon  the  indulgence  of  the 
Senate,  and  I  shall  hasten  to  conclude  the  re- 
marks which  I  have  thought  it  of  importance 
to  make  upon  the  resolution  which  has  been 
submitted. 

The  objects  of  the  resolution  are  embargo, 
non-intercourse  and  non-importation  as  to 
England  and  France,  and  their  colonies.  The 
existing  embargo  is  to  be  repealed  only  in  part ; 


one-half  of  the  channel  of  your  rivers  is 
o])ened,  the  other  is  to  be  embargoed;  and 
vessels  may  proceed  to  sea,  but  they  most  not 
pass  through  the  embargoed  waters.  I  can  well 
conceive  of  one  port  in  the  United  States  being 
embargoed  and  the  others  open :  but  of  an 
embargo  which  gives  the  right  to  every  vessel 
in  a  harl)or  to  leave  it,  I  confess  I  have  no  com- 
prehension. I  should  have  supposed  that  the 
honorable  gentleman  might  have  ventured  to 
repeal  the  embargo  generally,  and  trusted  to 
the  provisions  on  the  subject  of  non-intercourse 
to  aceompH.^h  what  seems  to  be  the  object  in 
view,  in  partially  retaining  it.  Sir,  it  is  a 
strange  infatuation,  that  tliename  of  this  odious 
measure  should  be  preserved,  when  the  thing 
itself  is  abandoned. 

And  what,  sir,  are  we  to  gain  by  a  non-in- 
tercourse t  It  can  never  benefit  the  nation ;  it 
is  nothing  more  than  a  part  of  that  miserable 
musquito  system,  which  is  to  sting  and  irritate 
England  into  acts  of  hostility.  I  have  no  doubt 
she  sees  the  object,  and  slie  will  take  care  not  to 
give  us  tiie  advantage  which  would  be  derived 
from  war  being  commenoed  on  her  part.  But 
I  ask,  what  will  be  the  etlect  of  non-intercourse? 
I  s<.H)  no  other  than  that  it  will  require  two  voy- 
ages instead  of  one,  to  transport  our  produce  to 
the  markets  of  the  interdicted  countriesw  Yon 
carry  your  merchandise'  to  Lisbon,  and  tliere  de- 
)K>sit  it ;  and  from  thence  it  is  carried  in  foreign 
sliips  to  England  and  France.  Wlio  will  pay 
the  exi>ense  of  this  circuity  of  transix>rtation  ? 
The  United  States.  It  will  bo  deducted  from 
the  price  of  your  protluce.  Can  the  gentleman 
contrive  no  system  which  will  operate  with  less 
severity  upon  ourselves  than  upon  those  whom 
he  deems  our  enemies?  If  the  resolution  has 
no  design,  but  what  is  apparent  on  the  face  of 
it,  it  is  evident  that  its  sole  operation  is  against 
ourselves.  Its  inevitable  effect  will  be  to  reduce 
the  profit  of  what  we  have  to  sell,  and  to  in- 
crease the  expense  of  what  we  have  to  purchase. 
I  can  perceive  also,  sir,  that  it  will  be  a  measure 
of  unequal  pressure  upon  different  sections  of 
the  country ;  and  that  its  weight  will  fall 
heaviest  upon  tliat  part  of  the  Union  already 
too  much  galled  to  suffer  any  addition  to  its 
burden.  The  lumber,  the  live  stock,  the  fish, 
and  the  articles  of  common  exportation  to  the 
eastward,  will  not  bear  the  expense  of  double 
freights.  Will  they  thank  you  for  repealing  the 
embargo,  and  adopting  a  substitute  which  con- 
tinues to  shut  the  ports  of  the  north,  while  it 
opens  those  of  the  south  ?  Will  they  thank  yon 
for  a  measure  which  deprives  them  even  of  the 
miserable  consolation  of  having  fellow-siifrerers 
in  their  distress  ?  If  this  resol  ution  be  adopted, 
you  do  nothing  to  heal  the  wounds  which  yon 
have  inflicted.  If  New-England  loses  her  trade, 
she  will  derive  no  comfort  from  its  being  under  a 
non-intercourse,  and  not  under  an  embargo  law. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  resolution,  that  we  are  to 
import  no  produce  or  merchandise  from  Eng- 
land, or  France,  or  their  colonies.  Do  yoa 
expect,  sir,  that  a  law,  to  this  effect,  coold  evw 
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be  exeoated  in  time  of  peace  ?  As  to  the  man- 
nfiactnres  of  England,  abe  can  make  tliem  the 
mannfiictnres  of  any  country  in  Europe :  she 
will  give  you  the  exact  marks,  and  stamps,  and 
packages  of  any  place  to  which  yonr  trade  is 
open,  and  she  will  defy  yon  to  distingaish  her 
fabrics  firom  those  they  attempt  to  imitate. 
But,  sir,  the  consequence  chiefly  to  be  dreaded 
from  such  a  measure,  would  be  the  practice  of 
smuggling,  to  which  it  would  certainly  give 
birth.  Can  you  expect  in  one  moment  to 
change  the  habits  of  a  whole  country?  We 
know,  sir,  the  power  of  habit :  it  is  a  second 
nature.  Can  an  act  of  Congress  instantly 
change  your  nature?  No,  sir,  they  who  can 
afifbrd  it,  will  have  what  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed to.  They  will  pay  any  price  for  articles, 
without  which,  perhaps,  they  can  scarcely  exist 
Smuggling  must  follow,  and  will  follow  with 
forgery  and  peijury  in  its  train.  It  is  the  hon- 
or and  character  of  your  trading  people  which 
now  protects  yon  from  smuggling.  Break  down 
this  sentiment,  habituate  them  to  penury,  de- 
stroy the  disgrace  attached  to  this  violation  of 
your  law,  and  you  lose  half  the  security  and 
means  you  have  in  the  collection  of  your  rev- 
enue. 

The  complaint  has  been  made,  that  while  we 
find  fault  with  the  measures  proposed,  we  re- 
fuse to  point  out  the  course  we  would  have  the 
administration  to  pursue.  I  have,  sir,  no  hesi- 
tation on  m  J  part,  to  disclose  my  opinion,  or  to 
offer  the  humble  assistance  of  my  aavice  on  the 


subject  In  a  few  words,  I  will  tell  you  what 
I  would  do;  place  England  and  France  upon 
the  same  footing,  by  repealing  the  non-impor- 
tation act,  rescinding  the  proclamation,  ana  re- 
pealing the  embargo.  Then  ask  for,  and  insist 
upon  adequate  reparation  for  the  affair  of  the 
Chesapeake.  Make  a  treaty  witii  Great  Bri- 
tain, if  as  good  terms  could  be  obtained  as  those 
in  either  of  the  treaties  which  have  been  refus- 
ed. Agree  to  resist  the  execution  of  the  Berlin 
decree,  and  if  she  afterwards  persisted  in  her 
orders  in  council,  declare  war  against  her. 
Such  would  be  my  course.  War  would  be  the 
last  resort ;  and  I  believe,  in  my  conscience, 
we  should  never  be  driven  to  it,  if  the  course 
were  pursued  with  a  sincere  disposition  to  pre- 
serve peace. 

Permit  me,  sir,  to  notice  one  remark  of  the 
honorable  gentleman  from  Virginia,  which 
had  escaped  me,  and  I  am  done.  The  gentle- 
man told  us,  that  the  removal  of  the  embargo 
was  designed  as  a  concession  to  our  eastern 
brethren.  I  rejoiced  to  hear  this  sentiment 
of  forbearance.  Such  sentiments  give  hopes 
that  the  Union  may  still  be  preserved.  We 
have  been  led  to  the  brink  of  a  tremendous 
precipice ;  another  false  step,  and  we  shall  be 
lost  in  the  abyss.  Our  safety  is  in  treading  back 
our  steps.  W^  have  lost  our  way.  Some  ignis 
fatuus  has  beguiled  us.  There  is  a  path  of  safety 
and  honor — the  path  the  nation  once  trod.  Let 
us  endeavor  to  regain  it,  and  invoke  the  spirit 
of  WxsniNOTON  to  lead  us  once  more  into  it  I 
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We  have  been  reproached  for  having  voted 
for  an  increase  of  the  navy,  while  we  are  op- 
posed to  any  augmentation  of  the  army.  I 
did  vote  for  the  four  additional  frigates,  and  I 
ahould  have  been  willing  to  vote  for  four  ships- 
of-the-line.  The  United  States  require,  for  the 
protection  of  their  territory,  a  standing  army 
of  a  certidn  amount  Our  present  military  es- 
tablishment exceeds  ten  thousand  men.  lliese 
are  designed  for  the  security  of  our  persons 
and  property  upon  land ;  and  is  not  the  person 
and  property  of  the  citizen  entitled  to  protec- 
tion on  the  ocean  ? 

God  has  decided  that  the  people  of  this 
oounti^  should  be  a  commercial  people.  You 
read  that  decree  in  the  sea-coast  of  seventeen 
hundred  miles  which  he  has  given  you ;  in  the 
numerous  navigable  waters  which  penetrate 
the  interior  of  the  country;  in  the  various 
ports  and  harbors  scattered  along  your  shores ; 


•  This  extnMt  to  ttkoi  from  Mr.  Bayard^a  Speech  in  the 
Unitad  SUtM  BtnaU,  <m  the  twelfth  of  Febraerj,  1810 :  on 
the  **  bill  to  oBfite  aeoipeof  voliinteen  tar  »  ehort  period 
to  the  Mrrtee  of  the  United  SteteiL** 


in  your  fisheries ;  in  the  redundant  productions 
of  your  soil ;  and  more  than  all,  in  the  enter- 
prising and  adventurous  spirit  of  your  people. 
It  is  no  more  a  question  whether  the  people  of 
this  country  shall  be  allowed  to  plough  the 
ocean,  than  it  is  whether  they  shall  be  permit- 
ted to  plough  the  land.  It  is  not  in  the  power 
of  this  government,  nor  would  it  be  if  it  were 
as  strong  as  the  most  despotic  upon  the  earth, 
to  subdue  the  commercial  spirit,  or  to  destroy 
the  commercial  habits  of  the  country. 

Young  as  we  are,  our  tonnage  and  commerce 
surpass  those  of  every  nation  upon  the  globe 
but  one,  and  if  not  wasted  by  the  deprivations 
to  which  they  were  exposed  by  their  defence- 
less situation,  and  the  more  ruinous  restrictions 
to  which  this  government  subjected  them,  it 
would  require  not  many  more  years  to  have 
mode  them  the  greatest  in  the  world.  Is  this 
immense  wealth  always  to  be  exposed  as  a  prey 
to  the  rapacity  of  freebooters?  Why  will  you 
protect  your  citizens  and  their  property  upon 
land,  and  leave  them  defenceless  upon  the 
ocean  ?  As  your  mercantile  property  increases, 
the  prize  becomes  more  tempting  to  the  cupid- 
ity of  foreign  nations.    In  the  course  oi  thinga, 
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the  rains  and  aggressions  which  yon  have  ex- 
perienced will  maltiply,  nor  will  they  be  re- 
strained while  we  have  no  ^>pearance  of  a 
naval  force. 

I  have  always  been  in  favor  of  a  naval  estab- 
lishment— not  from  the  unworthy  motives  at- 
tributed by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  to  a 
former  administration,  in  order  to  increase 
patronage,  but  from  a  profound  conviction  that 
the  safety  of  the  Union  and  the  prosperity  of 
tlie  nation  dei>ended  greatly  upon  its  com- 
merce, which  never  oo^d  be  securely  er\joycd 
without  the  protection  of  naval  power.  I  oner, 
sir,  abundant  proof  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
liberal  mind  of  that  gentleman,  that  patronage 
was  not  formerly  a  motive  in  voting  an  increase 
in  the  navy,  when  I  give  now  the  same  vote, 
when  surely  I  and  my  friends  have  nothing  to 
hope,  and  for  myself,  I  thank  God,  nothing  to 
wish  from  the  patronage  it  may  confer. 

You  must  and  will  have  a  navy ;  but  it  is 
not  to  be  created  in  a  day,  nor  is  it  to  be  ex- 
pected, that  in  its  infancy,  it  will  be  able  to 
oope  foot  to  foot  with  the  fhll  grown  vigor  of 
the  Navy  of  England.  But  we  are  even  now 
capable  of  maintaining  a  naval  force  formi- 
dable enough  to  threaten  the  British  com- 
merce, and  to  render  this  nation  an  object  of 
more  respect  and  consideration.  * 

In  another  point  of  view,  the  protection  of 
commerce  lias  oecome  more  indispensable.  The 
discovery  is  completely  made,  that  it  is  from 
commerce  that  the  revenue  is  to  be  drawn 
which  is  to  support  this  government    A  direct 


tax,  a  stamp-act,  a  carriage  tax,  and  an  excise, 
have  been  tried ;  and  I  believe,  sir,  after  the 
lesson  which  experience  has  given  on  the  sub- 
ject, no  set  of  men  in  power  will  ever  repeat 
them  again,  for  all  they  are  likely  to  produce. 
The  burden  must  be  pretty  light  upon  the 
people  of  this  country,  or  the  rider  is  in  gnrut 
danger.  You  may  be  allowed  to  sell  your  back 
lands  for  some  time  longer,  but  the  permanent 
fiind  for  the  support  of  this  government  is  the 
imix>rts. 

If  the  people  were  willing  to  part  with  com- 
merce, can  the  government  dispense  with  it  ? 
Hut  when  it  belongs  e<iually  to  the  interest  of 
the  i>eople  and  of  the  government  to  encourage 
and  protect  it,  will  you  not  spare  a  few  of  those 
dollars  which  it  brings  into  your  treasury,  to 
defend  and  protect  it? 

In  relation  to  the  increase  of  a  permanent 
military  force,  a  free  people  cannot  cherish  too 
great  a  jealousy.  An  army  may  wrest  the 
power  from  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  de- 
prive them  of  their  li1>erty.  it  becomes  us, 
therefore,  to  be  extremely  cautious  how  we 
augment  it.  But  a  navy  of  any  magnitude  can 
never  threaten  us  with  the  same  danger.  Upon 
land,  at  this  time,  we  have  nothing — and  proba- 
bly, at  any  future  time,  we  shall  have  but  little 
— to  fear  ftom  any  foreign  power.  It  is  upon 
the  ocean  we  meet  them ;  it  is  there  our  col- 
lisions arise;  it  is  there  we  are  most  ft-eble, 
most  vulnerable,  and  most  exposed ;  it  is  there 
by  consequence,  that  oar  safety  and  prosperity 
must  require  an  augmented  force. 
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Thib  celebrated  man,  a  native  of  Annapolis,  Maryland,  was  bom  on  the  seventeenth  of  March, 
1T64.  At  an  early  age  he  entered  King  William  School,  in  his  native  town,  and  remidned  there 
nntil  the  completion  of  his  thirteenth  year.  In  this  institution,  and,  subsequently,  for  a  short 
period  under  the  guidance  of  a  private  tutor,  ho  acquired  a  thorough  English  education,  and  the 
rudiments  of  the  classics.  About  this  time  his  father,  an  adlierent  to  the  side  of  royalty  during 
the  war  of  the  Revolution,  was  disj^ssessed  of  his  property  by  confiscation ;  became  reduced 
and  dependent,  and  young  Pinkney  was  obliged  to  relinquish  his  studies.  From  this  time  until 
he  commenced  the  study  of  law  with  Judge  Chase,  in  1783,  little  is  recorded  of  him  except  that 
he  directed  his  attention  to  medicine,  in  which  he  soon  found  that  he  had  mistaken  his  vocation. 

Ue  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1786,  and  the  same  year  removed  to  Harford  county  and 
commenced  practice.  "  Ilis  very  first  efibrts,"  says  "Wheaton,  *^seem  to  have  ^ven  him  a  com- 
manding attitude  in  the  eye  of  the  public.  His  attainmentft-in  the  law  of  real  property  and  the 
science  of  special  pleading,  then  the  two  great  foundations  of  legal  distinction,  were  accurate 
and  profound ;  and  he  had  disciplined  his  mind  by  the  cultivation  of  that  species  of  logic,  which, 
if  it  does  not  lead  to  the  brilliant  results  of  inductive  philosophy,  contributes  essentially  to  in- 
vigorate the  reasoning  faculty,  and  to  enable  it  to  detect  those  fallacies  which  are  apt  to  impose 
upon  the  understanding  in  the  warmth  and  hurry  of  forensic  discussion.  His  style  in  speaking 
was  marked  by  an  easy  flow  of  natural  eloquence  and  a  happy  choice  of  language.  His  voice 
was  very  melodious,  and  seemed  a  most  winning  accompaniment  to  his  pure  and  effective  dic- 
tion. His  elocution  was  calm  and  placid — ^tlie  very  contrast  of  that  strenuous,  vehement,  and 
emphatic  manner,  which  he  subsequently  adopted.^' 

In  the  Spring  of  1788  ho  was  elected  to  represent  the  county  of  Harford  in  the  Maryland 
convention,  for  the  ratification  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  The  history  of  his  career  in  that 
assembly  is  unfortunately  lost.  Shortly  after  the  adjournment  of  the  convention,  ho  was  chosen 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  and  remained  in  that  station  until  the  year  1792.  His 
speeches  there  upon  the  subject  of  the  voluntary  emancipation  of  slaves,  breathe  "  all  the  fire 
of  youth  and  a  generous  enthusiasm  for  the  rights  of  human  nature,'*  yet  they  are  not  an  ear- 
nest of  those  splendid  powers  of  rhetoric  and  reasoning  which  were  so  eminently  displayed  in 
his  subsequent  years. 

Mr.  Pinkney  married  Miss  Ann  Maria  Rodgers,  a  sister  of  Commodore  Bodgers,  in  1789. 
The  next  year  he  was  elected  a  member  of  Congress,  but  declined  serving  in  that  office  on  ac- 
count of  his  private  and  professional  duties.  In  1792,  he  bcc^mie  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Council  of  Maryland,  and  continued  in  that  office  until  his  election  to  the  State  Legislature, 
when  he  resigned.  Amidst  these  several  public  duties  he  continued  his  professional  pursuits 
with  unabated  vigor  and  attention,  and  gradually  attained  a  prominent  position  in  the  eyes  of 
the  public,  as  a  legislator  and  an  erudite  lawyer.  "  His  acuteness,  dexterity,  and  zeal,  in  the 
transaction  of  businees,*'  says  one  of  his  cotemporarics;  "his  readiness,  spirit,  and  vigor  in  de- 
bate ;  the  beauty  and  richness  of  his  fiuent  elocution,  adorned  with  the  finest  imagery  drawn 
from  classical  lore  and  a  vivid  fancy ;  the  manliness  of  his  figure  and  the  energy  of  his  mien, 
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nnit«d  with  a  sonorous  and  flexible  voice,  and  a  general  animation  and  graoefhl  deliverj,**  were 
the  qualities  hj  which  he  attained  that  elevated  position. 

In  1796  he  was  associated  with  Christopher  Gore  in  the  commission  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  nnder  the  seventh  article  of  Jay's  Treaty;  and  in  the  various  discussions  which  arose  dar- 
ing the  continuance  of  the  negotiations,  took  an  active  and  important  part.  His  written  opinions, 
as  publii«hed  in  his  Life  by  Mr.  Wheaton,  are  spoken  of  by  that  learned  man  as  finished  models 
of  judicial  eloquence,  uniting  powerful  and  comprehensive  argument  with  a  copious,  pure  and 
energetic  diction.* 

Mr.  Pinkney  returned  to  the  United  States  in  the  month  of  August,  1804,  and  resumed  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  Soon  after  he  changed  his  residence  from  Annapolis  to  Baltimore, 
and  in  1 805  was  appointed  attorney-general  of  Maryland.  Here  he  continued  until  the  year  1806, 
when  he  was  again  sent  on  a  mission  to  England,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Monroe.  During  the 
next  year  the  latter  gentleman  returned  to  America,  and  Mr.  Pinkney  was  left  to  perfect  the 
negotiations  alone.    The  result  is  too  weU  known  to  require  but  a  notice  here.    In  February, 

1811,  he  took  leave  of  the  British  court,  and  soon  after  embarked  for  Annapolis,  where  he  arrived 
in  the  following  June.  On  his  arrival  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  his  native  State,  and,  in 
the  succeeding  December,  Mr.  Madison  tendered  him  the  Attorney -Generalship  of  the  United 
States.  This  office  he  accepted,  and  at  once  entered  upon  its  duties,  in  the  performance  of  which 
he  evinced  his  characteristic  ability. 

During  the  violent  and  protracted  controversy  consequent  upon  the  declaration  of  war  in 

1812,  Mr.  Pinkney  maintained  a  vigorous  defence  of  the  policy  of  the  administration.  Hia  pam- 
phlet on  that  subject,  over  the  signature  of  Puhliut,  addressed  to  the  inhabitants  of  Maryland, 
had  a  powerful  effect.  A  few  paragraphs  from  that  production  will  show  the  bharacter  of  his 
sentiments  upon  the  then  momentous  and  all  absorbing  question : — "That  the  war  with  England 
is  irreproachably  just,"  says  he,  "no  man  can  doubt  who  exercises  his  understanding  upon  the 
question.  It  is  known  to  the  whole  world,  that  when  it  was  declared,  the  British  government 
had  not  retracted  or  qualified  any  one  of  those  maritime  claims  which  threatened  the  ruin  of 
American  commerce,  and  disparaged  American  sovereignty.  Every  constructive  blockade,  by 
which  our  ordinary  communication  with  European  or  other  marts  had  been  intercepted,  was 
either  perversely  maintained,  or  made  to  give  place  only  to  a  wider  and  more  comprehenuve 
impediment  The  right  of  impressment  in  its  most  odious  form,  continued  to  be  vindicated  in 
argument  and  enforced  in  practice.  The  rule  of  the  war  of  1756,  against  which  the  voices  ct 
oil  America  was  lifted  up  in  1805,  was  still  preserved,  and  had  only  become  inactive  because  the 
colonies  of  France  and  her  allies  had  fallen  before  the  naval  power  of  England.  The  Orders  in 
Gouncil  of  1807  and  1800,  which  in  their  motive,  principle,  and  operation,  were  utterly  incom- 
patible with  our  .existence  as  a  commercial  people ;  which  retaliated  with  tremendooa  effect  upon 
a  friend  the  impotent  irregularities  of  an  enemy ;  which  established  upon  the  seas  a  despotic 
dominion,  by  which  power  and  right  were  confounded,  and  a  system  of  monopoly  and  plmider 
raised,  with  a  daring  contempt  of  decency,  upon  the  wreck  of  neutral  prosperity  and  public  law; 
which  even  attempted  to  exact  a  tribute,  under  the  name  of  an  impost,  from  the  merchants  of 
this  independent  land,  for  permission  to  become  the  slaves  and  instruments  of  that  abominable 
system;  had  been  adhered  to  (notwithstanding  the  acknowledged  repeal  of  the  Berlin  and  vnan 
decrees  in  regard  to  the  United  States)  with  an  alarming  appearance  of  a  fixed  and  peimanent 
attachment  to  those  very  qualities  which  fitted  tliem  for  the  work  of  oppression  and  filled  us 
with  dismay.  Satisfaction,  and  even  explanation,  had  been  either  steadily  denied,  or  contempt- 
uously  evaded.  Our  complaints  had  been  reiterated  till  we  ourselves  blushed  to  hear  them,  uid 
till  the  insolence  with  which  they  were  received  recalled  us  to  some  sense  of  dignity.  History 
does  not  furnish  an  example  of  such  patience  under  such  an  accumulation  of  injuries  and  in- 
sults.       ♦        ♦•♦•         «««««        *        *        m        m       *        m 

^*  *  Nothing  is  more  to  be  esteemed  than  peace,^  (I  quote  the  wisdom  of  Polybina,)  '  whkbt  n 
LXJLvu  ua  IN  F06SI8BION  OF  ouB  HONOR  AND  BioiiTs;  but  whcu  it  is  joined  with  loaa  of  fi!«e- 
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dom,  or  with  infamj,  nothing  can  be  more  detestable  and  fatal*  I  speak  with  just  confidence  / 
when  I  say  that  no  federalist  can  be  found  who  desires  with  mere  sincerity  the  return  of  peace 
than  the  republican  government  bj  which  the  war  was  declared.  But  it  desires  such  a  peaoe 
as  the  companion  and  instructor  of  Scipio  has  praised — a  peace  consistent  with  our  rights  and 
honor,  and  not  the  deadly  tranquillity  which  may  be  purchased  by  disgrace,  or  taken  in  barter 
for  the  dearest  and  most  essential  claims  of  our  trade  and  sovereignty.  I  appeal  to  you  boldly: 
Are  you  prepared  to  purchase  a  mere  cessation  of  arms  by  unqualified  submission  to  the  preten- 
sions of  England?  Are  you  prepared  to  sanction  them  by  treaty  and  to  entail  them  upon  your 
posterity,  with  the  inglorious  and  timid  hope  of  escaping  the  wrath  of  those  whom  your  fathers 
discomfited  and  vanquished?  Are  you  prepared,  for  the  sake  of  a  present  profit,  which  the 
circumstances  of  Europe  must  render  paltry  and  precarious,  to  cripple  the  strong  wing  of  Amer- 
ican commerce  for  years  to  come,  to  take  from  our  flag  its  national  effect  and  character,  and  to 
subject  our  vessels  on  the  high  seas,  and  the  brave  men  who  navigate  them,  to  the  municipal 
Jurisdiction  of  Great  Britain  ?  I  know  very  well  that  there  are  some  amongst  us  (I  hope  they 
are  but  few)  who  are  prepared  for  all  this  and  more ;  who  pule  over  every  scratch  occasioned 
by  the  war  as  if  it  were  an  overwhelming  calamity,  and  are  only  sorry  that  it  is  not  worse ;  who 
would  skulk  out  of  a  contest  for  the  best  interests  of  their  country  to  save  a  shilling  or  gain  a  cent; 
who,  having  inherited  the  wealth  of  their  ancestors  without  their  spirit,  would  receive  laws  from 
London  witli  as  much  facility  as  woollens  from  Yorkshire,  or  hardware  frpm  Sheffield.  Bat  I 
write  to  the  great  body  of  the  people,  who  are  sound  and  virtuous,  and  worthy  of  the  legacy 
which  the  heroes  of  the  revolution  have  bequeathed  them.  For  th&n^  I  undertake  to  answer, 
that  the  only  peaoe  which  they  can  be  made  to  endure,  is  that  which  may  twine  itself  round  the 
honor  of  the  people,  and  with  its  healthy  and  abundant  foliage  give  shade  and  shelter  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  empire.  »♦♦♦♦»»»♦♦»♦ 
We  are  at  war,  and  the  single  question  is,  whether  you  will  fiy  like  cowards  from  the  sacred 
ground  which  the  government  has  been  compelled  to  take,  or  whether  yon  will  prove  by  your 
actions  that  you  are  descended  from  the  loins  of  men  who  reared  the  edifice  of  American  liberty, 
in  the  midst  of  such  a  storm  as  you  have  never  felt. 

"  As  the  war  was  forced  upon  us  by  a  long  series  of  unexampled  aggressions,  it  would  be  ab- 
solute madness  to  doubt  that  peace  will  receive  a  cordial  welcome,  if  she  returns  without  igno- 
miny in  her  train,  and  with  security^  her  hand.  The  destinies  of  America  are  commercial, 
and  her  true  policy  is  peace ;  but  the  substance  of  peace  had,  long  before  we  were  roused  to  a 
tardy  resistance,  been  denied  to  us  by  the  ministry  of  England ;  and  the  thadow  which  had  been 
left  to  mock  our  hopes  and  to  delude  our  imaginations,  resembled  too  much  the  frowning  spectre 
of  war  to  deceive  any  body.  Every  sea  had  witnessed,  and  continued  to  witness,  the  systematio 
persecution  of  our  trade  and  the  unrelenting  oppression  of  our  people.  The  ocean  had  ceased 
to  be  the  safe  highway  of  the  neutral  world ;  and  our  citizens  traversed  it  with  all  the  fears  of 
a  benighted  traveller,  who  trembles  along  a  road  beset  with  banditti,  or  infested  by  the  beasts 
of  the  forest  The  government,  thus  urged  and  goaded,  drew  the  sword  with  a  visible  reluctance ; 
and,  true  to  the  pacific  policy  w^hich  kept  it  so  long  in  tlie  scabbard,  it  will  sheathe  it  again  when 
Great  Britain  shall  consult  her  own  interest,  by  consenting  to  forbear  in  future  the  wrongs  of 
the  past*' 

Soon  after  the  declaration  of  war  Mr.  Pinkney  was  chosen  to  the  command  of  a  volunteer 
corps  which  had  been  rnsed  in  Baltimore  for  the  defence  of  that  place ;  and  in  1814  he  marched 
with  his  company  to  Bladensburg,  where  he  was  severely  wounded  in  the  engagement  between 
a  small  body  of  Americans  and  the  British,  which  took  place  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  August  of 
that  year.  On  the  conclusion  of  peace  he  resigned  his  conmiand,  and  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  the  practice  of  his  profession,  having  p];eviously  retired  from  the  office  of  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States. 

In  1815  he  was  sssociated  with  Mr.  Dallas*  in  the  celebrated  case  of  the  Nereide,  before  the 

•  Alexander  J.  DiBes  wu  ben  la  the  UUnd  of  Jemelee,  on  the  91st  of  Jane,  1799.    Hii  fltther  wm  Bobert  0.  DelUui  n 
BuUire  of  Scotlend,  and  •  phyriotan  of  MiBe  eminenoti    Yonns  Dalles  stadled  law.    In  1780,  he  married  a  faidy  of 
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Supreme  Coart  of  tbe  United  Sutes,*  in  which  he  delivered  one  of  his  mos^t  powerfol  argnmentfi. 
The  bame  year  he  was  cliosen  to  the  lower  Iloase  of  Con^rresa,  to  represent  the  city  of  Baltimore, 
and  a  bhort  time  hub^e<ioent  to  takiojr  his  Krat,  he  offered,  in  an  elaborate  and  eloquent  speech, 
the  bill  Vj  carry  into  effect  the  convention  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  of  July 
1815.  In  Mar(*h  of  the  following  year,  he  was  a^^aiu  called  into  the  diplomatic  service  of  his 
country,  by  Mr.  Monroe.  He  wa-s  now  ap[>ointed  on  the  double  mission,  as  minister  jilenipoten- 
tiary  to  Russia,  and  hi>ecial  envoy  to  the  court  of  Naples.  This  appointment  he  accepted  with 
great  satisfaction.  He  desired  to  retire  for  a  time  from  the  intense  and  miremitting  labors  of  hia 
profession,  that  he  mi>!ht  refresh  bim>clf  and  return  to  it  with  increased  vigor.  In  a  conversation 
about  this  time  he  said : — ^'  There  are  tlione  amon^  my  friends  who  wonder  that  I  will  go  abroad, 
however  honorable  the  service.  They  know  not  how  I  toil  at  the  bar ;  they  know  not  all  my 
anxious  days  and  sleepless  nights;  I  must  breathe  awhile;  the  bow  for  ever  bent  will  break :*^ 
*'l^ides,''  he  added,  "I  want  to  see  Italy:  the  orators  of  Britain  I  have  heard,  but  I  want  to 
▼isit  that  clasMC  land,  the  ^tudy  of  whose  jxx.'try  and  eloi^uence  is  tlie  charm  of  my  life ;  I  shall 
set  my  frxit  on  its  shores  witli  feelings  tliat  I  cannot  describe,  and  return  with  new  enthusiasm, 
1  ho]>e  new  advantages,  to  the  habits  of  public  speaking.** 

Mr.  Pinkney  sailed  from  tbe  United  States  on  b<»ard  the  Was-hington,  ship  of  the  line,  and 
arrived  at  Naples  on  the  twenty -sixth  of  July,  1810.  Here  he  procetrded  upon  the  business  with 
which  he  was  charged  ;  which  was  to  demand  from  the  government  of  Naples  indemnification 
fortlie  losses  whidi  American  merchants  had  experienced  by  the  seizure  and  confiscation  of  their 
projHirty  in  JHOO,  during  the  reign  of  Murat.  After  various  ct»nferences  with  the  Neapolitan 
minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  which  ended  in  the  refusjJ  of  the  government  of  Naples  to  adniif 
the  justice  of  tlie  demand.,  Mr.  Pinkney  repaired  to  i?t.  Petersburgh.  He  remained  at  the  Russian 
court  two  years,  and  at  his  own  refpiest,  returned  to  America  in  1818.     His  mode  of  life,  the 

Doooshire^  Enicland;  and  afl«r  a  Abort  n*Alfleuce  in  London  with  Captain  Geonre  Anson  Bvron,  (who  bad  shortlj  before 
marrlod  biH  (d.-t^T,  and  who  wait  the  yuuiiffot  nm  of  Admiral  Bymn,  and  the  uncl«  of  th^  celebrated  poet  Lord  Brroo,)  be 
oiubarlcoil  for  Jatnuica  to  recover  hiit  patrliiiotii:;!  inhiTitance  in  that  I»Un<L  In  this  pursoit  he  was  un8UCco«^ful,  and  left 
Jamaica  fur  the  I'nitcd  States,  and  arrivfd  ut  New  \  i>rk  in  June  ll<i.  Dctenuining  to  remain  in  this  country,  be  remoTed 
to  rhiladclphia,  and  tf>ok  the  oath  of  all«';.'iance  to  the  C'oniiiionwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  17th  of  Jud&,  17^  lie 
was  aduiitt4;d  to  tlie  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Penn<»ylvania  in  July,  17S5,  and  to  that  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United 
PtaU-sin  April,  WJi). 

In  the  {Mditirjildiviisionsof  the  country  he  Attached  himself  to  the  Republican  party,  and  was  appointed  in  1791  Secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  by  Ciovernor  Mifflin.  In  this  btation  ho  continued  until  the  year  ISOl,  having  beeo 
■uccesMvely  re-apiK»inted  by  Governor  MilTlin  and  Governor  M*Kean.  In  W>1  be  was  appointed  by  President  Jetfersoo 
the  Attorney  of  the  United  States  for  the  district  of  Pennftylvania.  During  the  same  year  be  was  commisbionftd  as  Recorder 
of  PhiUdelphia  t^y  the  State  government 

BeMdes  the  difTeront  official  situations  which  he  held,  he  accompanied  the  Governor  of  Penn»ylvania  as  Aid-dn-camm 
and  Paymast4;r  Ovnonl  of  the  forces,  in  the  ex|>edltion  to  snppre:$s  the  western  insurrection  of  17M.  On  this  occasion  be 
oondacted  with  tini^lar  diligence  and  activity,  and  bLf  M'rvices  were  highly  useful  to  the  public  cause. 

In  the  early  part  of  his  professional  career,  having  much  leisure,  be  occupied  himsi-lf  with  various  literary  nndertakiogs, 
and  prepared  for  the  press  the  first  volume  of  his  valuable  beries  of  law  reports.  In  1795  he  completed  with  unlTenal 
approbation  an  edition  of  tbe  laws  of  Pennsylvania,  with  notes,  in  three  volumes  folio.  In  October,  1S14.  he  was  appointed 
Hecretary  of  the  Treasury  by  President  Madlt^on,  and  acted  as  Secretary  of  War  from  the  22d  of  April,  lbl5,  until  the  army 
was  re-organiied  upon  the  peace  establbhment.    His  administration  of  the  Treasury  department  gained  him  great  credit 

While  laboriously  engaged  in  tbe  trial  of  a  cau.sc  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  he  was  attacked  by  a  complaint  to  which  he 
hadfor  a  long  time  been  subject,  and  had  barely  time  to  reach  his  family  in  Philadelphia,  when  he  died  on  the  16th  of 
January,  1S17. 

Mr.  Dallas  iMissffSsed  a  mind  highly  gifted  by  nature,  and  richly  cultivated  with  a  io^nt  variety  of  naefal  and  elegant 
kuowle4lge.  An  early  and  fre<iuent  habit  of  writing  had  given  him  an  uncommon  facility  in  composition.  Ilts  style,  both 
in  speaking  and  writing,  was  chaste  and  i»er.>'picuous :  holdom  emfK-lliAhed  with  rhetorical  ornament,  but  always  marked  by 
giKMl  taste.  The  various  public  stations  he  had  filled,  his  liabits  of  diligent  study,  and  intercourse  with  the  moat  intelligent 
persons,  bad  enabled  him  to  acquire  an  extensive  knowledge  of  mankind  and  of  literature ;  which  he  imparted  in  his  col- 
loquial intercourse  with  peculiar  fiicllity  and  grace.  Ills  manners  were  highly  polished,  and  hia  amiable  dlspoaition 
endeared  bim  to  a  large  circle  of  fHends,  and  rendered  him  an  ornament  to  the  elegant  society  in  which  he  moved.  Aa  an 
a<lvoojite  he  was  distinguished  for  bis  patient  Industry— his  accurate  learning—and  his  diffusive  and  minuto  investigation 
of  the  subjects  he  undertook  to  discosa.  When  called  to  a  scat  in  the  national  cabinet,  besides  his  aocnatomed  diligence, 
activity,  and  method  in  bnsinesa,  be  dispUyed  an  energy  of  character  not  generally  looked  for,  and  showed  that  he  poasesaed 
tbe  bold  and  comprehensive  views  of  a  patriotic  and  eulightened  statesman. —  Whtaton. 

*  Th«  eaoae  waa  argued  by  Mr.  Emmet  and  Mr.  Iloflfman  for  the  claimant,  and  by  Mr.  Dallas  and  Mr.  Pinkney  for  the 
captor*. 
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eharacter  of  his  pnniiits  while  in  Russia,  as  well  as  an  estimate  of  his  talents  and  attainments 
can  be  well  understood  from  the  subjoined  extract  of  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  who  was  much 
in  his  society  while  in  St.  Petersborgh : — "  I  arrived  in  St.  Petersborgh  in  the  month  of  Jnne, 
1817.  I  carried  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Mr.  Pinkney  from  our  friend,  Mr.  Justice  Story.  Mr, 
P.  received  me  at  once  with  the  greatest  kindness  and  hospitality.  He  told  me  almost  the  first 
time  I  saw  him,  that  he  should  not  make  a  single  dinner  for  me,  or  receive  me  with  ceremony ; 
but  if  I  would  consider  myself  a  member  of  his  family,  and  take  a  seat  at  his  table  constantly, 
when  not  otherwise  engaged,  he  should  be  gratified.  As  I  soon  found  he  was  in  earnest,  I 
accepted  his  offer  almost  to  its  full  extent.  I  passed  about  two  months  in  the  city,  lodging  at 
the  same  hotel  with  him,  and  domesticated  with  his  family.  I  saw  him  every  day,  and  at  almost 
every  meal ;  and  the  recollections  I  have  of  the  pleasure  enjoyed  in  his  society,  are  amongst 
those  I  shall  longest  retain. 

"  Of  his  past  life,  he  did  not  speak  much.  I  inferred,  however,  that  he  had  always  been  a 
hard  student,  and  considered  himself  a  laborious  and  thorough  scholar  in  those  branches  of  hu- 
man knowledge  to  which  he  had  more  particularly  devoted  himself.  I  remember  that  he  once 
said  to  me,  that  he  considered  the  late  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Parsons  and  himself  the  only  men  in 
America  who  had  thoroughly  studied  and  understood  Coke  Littleton.  He  appeared  to  estimate 
the  legal  acquirements  of  our  professional  men  as  of  little  extent,  generally  speaking,  and  to 
think  he  gave  himself  but  little  credit  in  thinking  that  he  had  learned  more  law  than  any  other 
man  in  the  country. 

"  He  kept  himself  very  much  in  private,  living  so,  (as  he  sidd,)  from  motives  of  economy.  He 
was  in  lodgings  at  the  Hotel  de  TEurope,  and  saw  no  company  ceremoniously — that  is,  he  gave 
no  dinners,  &c.  He  had  made  it  known  to  the  diplomatic  circle  there  when  he  first  arrived, 
that  he  should  live  in  that  style,  and  therefore  could  not  reciprocate  their  civilities.  They, 
however,  visited  him  a  good  deal,  and  be  accepted  their  invitations  frequently.  I  understood 
from  various  quarters,  and  inferred  from  what  I  saw,  that  he  stood  very  particularly  well  with 
the  Emperor,  his  family,  and  principal  ministers.  His  personal  habits  were  very  peculiar.  His 
neatness,  and  attention  to  the  fashionable  costume  of  the  day,  were  carried  to  an  extreme,  which 
exposed  him  while  at  home,  to  the  charge  of  foppery  and  affectation.  But  it  should  be  remem- 
bered how  large  a  portion  of  his  life  he  had  spent  abroad,  and  in  the  highest  circles  of  European 
society.  Though  he  undoubtedly  piqued  himself  upon  being  a  finished  and  elegant  gentleman, 
yet  his  manners  and  habits  of  dress  were,  as  it  always  seemed  to  me,  acquired  in  Europe ;  and 
80  far  from  being  remarkable  there,  they  were  in  exact  accordance  with  the  common  and  estab- 
lished usages  of  men  of  his  rank  and  station.  All  who  have  been  at  any  of  the  European  courts 
know  that  their  statesmen  and  ministers  consider  it  a  necessary  part  of  their  character  to  pay 
great  attention  to  the  elegancies  and  refinements  of  life, — and  after  a  day  passed  in  the  laborious 
discharge  of  their  duties,  will  spend  their  evenings  in  society,  and  contribute  quite  their  share 
of  pleasant  trifling.    It  is  their  maniere  d'etre, 

"  During  the  summer  that  I  passed  with  Mr.  Pinkney,  his  personal  habits  were  very  regular. 
He  breakfasted  late,  and  heartily.  Then  he  retired  to  his  study,  and  we  saw  him  no  more  until 
dinner  at  six  o'clock.  The  evening  he  passed  with  his  family,  or  in  visiting.  He  took  very 
little  exercise,  eat  and  drank  freely,  and  I  thought  suffered  occasionally  from  the  usual  effects 
oi  a  plethoric  habit,  with  much  indulgence  as  to  food,  and  no  attention  to  exercise.  Undoubt- 
edly his  extreme  attention  to  personal  cleanliness  contributed  much  to  preserve  his  health.  His 
iSunily  saw  little  oompany  i^  home  or  abroad ;  he  appeared  to  be  extremely  fond  of  them,  and 
satisfied  with  passing  his  evenings  in  their  society. 

"  As  to  his  intellectual  character,  and  his  talents  and  attainments  as  a  lawyer,  a  statesman, 
and  an  orator,  I  shall  say  nothing.  I  do  not  pretend  to  measure  the  extent  of  his  mind,  or  to 
add  any  thing  to  the  general  voice  which  has  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  great  men  of  our 
ooontry.  As  to  his  attainments  and  his  tastes  in  minor  matters — ^besides  a  competent  share  of 
daflsical  learning,  he  had  a  general  acquaintance  with  modem  literature :  but  I  do  not  believe 
that  he  was  fond  of  ligiht  English  literature ;  though  he  seemed  to  make  it  a  point  of  keeping 
along  with  the  age,  and,  therefore,  read  all  the  popular  poems,  reviews,  and  novels,  and  talked 
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pHflLaienti.  vm  Li*  t2K)roa^ 
:>:.  :A£^-utP» — wiui  it*  bete  modeLt  of  dlctioo — vitli  iti 

uy.  vt..  :.i<t  cr.4rr«'. :  i^/f  J^^*  )ll»»w  th«  fiiLTiI^r  Art  iA  ikiil  vish  vkich  he  dupUjed  hii  mtt- 
vtr7  '*-»*r  :..*  ',■»=.  iMurwor* — birf  powrr  of  ix*inzit  with  A^-nUhi&r  force,  desuce  and  accimcT, 
;.-.  \:^.  *:.-.;..*<  ^riCT^r^eii^A  i;<«.  fursiTTLfXL  Uiy.rn,  in  LU  lesaJ  axTCZE^ntd  whkh  were  to  instroct 
vA  ,ut\-:.f»i  \ijh  £r>Mt  i&l.vi4  Li  iijn  o,r^r,irr,  aod  in  the  detaUas  of  the  S«zitte  which  were  to 
nfftsfX  ;A.'7.\ArjteT»uy  a&d  vitAlIj  Ut«  <2e<lLl<!:«  of  the  nAtioo.'' 

If.  2  «-i'  -  tA^r  fcU  nttcm  frofn  Elcrop^.  riaTiDz  berii  elected  bj  the  LeciiUtore  of  MarrlAod 
Uf  *f^.  S-r.Afit  '/f  :f.*  rr.:>d  ?it4te*»,  h*  t'jok  LU  «r*t  ia  that  bodj.  On  the  fifteenth  of  Febmtrr, 
</  UsJki  }*:xr.  ':^.  4i:iT7*:rr*i  L1.4  mM-'terlr  «peech  OQ  the  MLitf'jari  BUL  In  all  the  important  meas- 
isr<rt  r.',v.  or^lr»at#:d  4rir,Ti2  ;«Li  ««r:iA:irnal  career.  Le  Upjk.  a  prominent  part;  and  at  the  same 
tim«.  ff^r.nr^  LU  prr«fe^i<rfial  UU«r9  with  the  «evere!«t  application.  It  is  said  thai  his  last 
illu*:'^  v;i*  f/fftAion^  hr  an  exre«*ive  eifort  in  the  preparation  and  deliTerr  of  an  argoment 
wit^.ifi  a  f»;w  d»v4  iramHlate*j  ifTvfrfWn^  the  attack. 

Jfi  th«:  iprinj^  ^^  1>)22.  he  van  pr</!»triiae«l  bj  a  severe  indisposition.  He  mentioned  to  a  friend 
that  h*i  hAd  ^U  op  very  late  in  the  niglit  <m  which  he  was  taken  ill  to  read  the  PiraUiy  which 
wsA  tlt^n  JTjAt  pnbli«h«d,  and  made  manj  remark.4  re«pecting  it— drawing:  compariaons  between 
th^.  two  h'f /ir«e4.  arid  critioifiinj^  the  narrative  and  stvle  with  his  osnal  confident  and  decided 
U/n*:.  axi'l  in  a  wsr  whioh  ohowe^i  that  hi^  ima^n&ticn  had  Wen  a  g*yA  deal  excited  bj  the 
ytini*it\,  Vri/ia  thifl  jftrtitA  ti]]  hU  death,  he  was  a  considerable  part  of  the  time  in  a  state  of 
M'lnnrn.  But  in  hi.<4  lucid  iuterrals,  his  mind  reverted  to  his  favorite  stadies  and  porsnits,  on 
whi'h,  whTh'-ver  the  ternjirirarr  Bu-pen«ir>n  of  his  bodilj  sufferings  enabled  him,  he  conversed 
with  (rr«-at  fn;e<Wn  and  animation.  He  iKrems,  however,  to  have  anticipated  that  his  Ulness 
most  Unvf.  a  fatal  tenuinatiim,  and  to  have  awaited  the  event  with  patient  fortitude.  After  a 
rtmr^'.  of  tlie  most  acate  suffering,  he  breathed  his  last  on  the  night  of  the  twenty-fifth  of  Feb- 
ruary.* 


•  •• 


SPEECH  IX  THE  CASE  OF  THE  KEREIDE-t 


Ir  I  were  aliout  to  arldrem  this  high  tribunal 
with  a  vi<;w  U>  eHtabliMh  a  reputation  as  an  ad- 
vocatf,  I  should  feel  no  ordinary  degree  *»(  re- 
senirufTnt  against  tlic  gentleman  whom   I  am 


*  In  thu  itTfit^ntiitn  of  thia  nk^irb,  tb«  editor  has  ardtod 
h\mitf\t  iff  tUn  valuable  work  of  Mr.  WheAton,  pablUbcd  In 
IHM. 

t  At  th«i  MMlon  of  tb«  T'nlUid  Htat«!t  flapremo  Court  In 
141  A,  WM  hnmffhi  U>  a  bftarlnK  tbe  r«'li>brate4  cue  of  th« 
N«r*tM«,  th^  rUUni  In  wbicb  bad  br«?n  rejected  in  thodUtrlet 
eourt  <if  N<;w  York,  and  tbn  fC"<>da  condemned  upon  tbe 
froiind  that  thoj  went  captured  on  boani  of  an  armed 
onemy'H  rrwu-|  which  had  renUted  the  eierclnn  of  tbe  ri|;ht 
of  aeareh.  ThU  enuMi  bad  excited  uncommon  Intereat  on 
aoeouiit  of  the  very  ffreat  Importance  and  noreltj  of  tbe 
queiitl<inii  of  public  law  lnrolre«l  In  It,  aa  well  aa  tbe  reputa- 
tlon  of  the  iMlvr>eatea  hj  whom  It  waa  dtaenaaed. 

The  claimant,  Mr.  I*lnt4>,  waa  a  natlre  and  realdent  mer- 
fhant  of  liuenoa  Ayrea,  which  had  declared  Ita  Independ- 
enee  of  the  |iarent  countrj,  although  It  had  not  yet  been 
SflknowledKcd  aa  a  aorerolfrn  Ht«te  hj  the  goremment  of 
thla  country.  Reinf  in  I»ndon,  In  1818,  be  bad  chartered 
tbe  llrltlah  armed  veaael  Inqueatlon,  to  carry  bit  gooda,  and 
other  the  \m*\tertj  of  bla  fktherand  alater,  to  Bnenoa  Ayrea, 
tad  took  pawaaite  on  board  the  veaael  which  nailed  under 
Brltlah  eoBToy,  and  hnvluf  been  aepsrated  flrom  the  eonroy- 


compelled  to  foUow  ;t  if  indeed  it  were  possible 
to  feel  resentment  against  one  who  never  fsils 
to  plant  a  strong  and  durable  friendship  in  the 
hearts  of  all  who  know  him.  He  has  dealt 
with  this  great  canse  in  a  way  so  masterly,  snd 
has  presented  it  before  yoa  with  such  a  pro- 
voking fulness  of  illustration,  that  hia  unlucky 
colleague  can  scarcely  set  his  foot  npon  a  single 
spot  of  it  without  trespassing  on  some  one  of 
tnose  arguments  which,  with  an  admirable  pro- 
fusion, I  h&d  almost  said  prodigality  of  learmng, 
he  has  spread  over  the  whole  su^ect.  Time, 
however,  which  changes  all  thinga,  and  man 
more  than  anv  thing,  no  longer  permits  me  to 
speak  upon  the  impulse  of  ambition.  It  has 
left  me  only  that  of  duty ;  better,  perhaps,  than 
the  feverish  impulse  which  it  has  suppuuited ; 
sufficient,  as  I  hope,  to  urge  me  npon  tiiis  and 
every  other  occasion  to  maintain  the  cause  of 
truth  by  such  exertions  as  may  beoome  a  ser- 
vant of  the  law  in  a  forum  like  this.    I  shall 

tng  aqnadron,  waa  eaptared  off  th«  islsad  «f  Mndtinii  aftar 
a  abort  action,   by  tha  United  Stntea  privateer  Q^vwnor 
Tompklna.—  Wktatom^t  UJk  ^  Pkibm«if, 
^Mr.DaUaa. 
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be  ooatenty  therefore,  to  travel  after  mj  learned 
frigid  over  a  part  c^  the  track  which  he  has 
at  once  smoothed  and  illominated,  happy,  rather 
than  displeased,  that  he  has  facilitated  and  Justi- 
fied me  in  the  celerity  with  which  I  mean  to  tra- 
verse it;  more  happy  still  if  I  shall  be  able  as  I 
pass  along,  to  relieve  the  fatigue  of  your  hon- 
ors, the  benevolent  companions  of  my  journey, 
by  imparting  something  of  freshness  and  novelty 
to  the  prospect  around  us.  To  this  course,  I  am 
also  reconciled  by  a  pretty  confident  opinion, 
the  result  of  general  study  as  well  as  of  particu- 
lar meditation,  that  the  mscussion  in  which  we 
are  engaged  has  no  claim  to  that  air  of  intricacy 
which  it  has  assumed ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  it 
turns  upon  a  few  very  plain  and  familiar  prin- 
ciples, which,  if  kept  steadily  in  view,  will 
guide  us  in  safety  through  the  worse  than 
Cretan  labyrinth  of  topics  and  authorities  that 
seem  to  embarrass  it,  to  such  a  conclusion  as  it 
may  be  fit  for  this  court  to  sanction  by  its 
judgment. 

I  shall  in  the  outset  dismiss  from  the  cause 
whatever  has  been  rather  insinuated  with  a  pru- 
dent delicacy,  than  openly  and  directly  pressed 
by  my  able  opponents,  with  reference  to  the  per- 
sonal situation  of  the  claimant,  and  of  tliose 
with  whom  he  is  united  in  blood  and  interest. 
I  am  willing  to  admit  that  a  Christian  judicature 
may  dare  to  feel  for  a  desolate  foreigner  who 
stands  before  it,  not  for  life  or  death  indeed,  but 
for  the  fortunes  of  himself  and  his  house.  I 
am  ready  to  concede,  that  when  a  friendly  and 
a  friendless  stranger  sues  for  the  restoration  of 
his  all  to  human  justice,  she  may  sometimes  wish 
to  lay  aside  a  portion  of  her  sternness,  to  take 
him  by  the  hand,  and  exchanging  her  character 
for  that  of  mercy,  to  raise  him  up  from  an  abyss 
of  doubt  and  fear  to  a  pinnacle  of  hope  and 
Joy.  In  such  circumstances,  a  temperate  and 
guarded  S3rmpathy  may  not  unfrequently  be 
virtue.  But  this  is  the  last  place  upon  earth 
in  which  it  can  be  necessary  to  state,  that,  if  it 
be  yielded  to  as  a  motive  of  decision,  it  ceases 
to  be  virtue,  and  becomes  something  infinitely 
worse  than  weakness.  What  may  be  the  real 
Tslae  of  Mr.  Pinto^s  claim  to  our  sympathy,  it 
Is  impossible  for  us  to  be  certain  that  we  know ; 
but  thus  much  we  are  sure  we  know,  that  what- 
ever may  be  its  value  in  fact,  in  the  balance  of 
the  law  it  is  lighter  than  a  feather  shaken  from 
a  linnet^s  wing,  lighter  than  the  down  that 
floats  upon  the  breeze  of  sunmier.  I  throw  into 
the  opposite  scale  the  ponderous  claim  of  war ; 
a  claun  of  high  concernment,  not  to  us  only, 
bttt  to  the  world ;  a  daim  connected  with  the 
maritime  strength  of  this  maritime  State,  with 
pnbUo  honor  and  individual  enterprise,  with 
all  those  passions  and  motives  which  can  be 
made  subservient  to  national  success  and  glory 
in  the  hour  of  national  trial  and  danger.  I 
throw  into  the  same  scale  the  veneraUe  code  of 
imiversal  law,  befSove  whidi  it  is  the  duty  of 
this  oourt,  hi^  as  it  is  in  dignity,  and  great  as 
are  its  titles  to  reveranoe,  to  bow  down  with 
anbmiasioiL     I  throw  into  the  tame  soale  a 


solemn  treaty,  binding  upon  the  claimant  and 
upon  you.  In  a  word,  I  throw  into  that  scale 
the  rights  of  belligerent  America,  and,  as  em- 
bodied with  them,  the  rights  of  these  captoni 
by  whose  efforts  and  at  whose  cost  the  naval 
exertions  of  the  government  have  been  second- 
ed, until  our  once  despised  and  drooping  flag 
has  been  made  to  wave  in  triumph  where 
neither  France  nor  Spain  could  venture  to  show 
a  prow.  You  may  call  these  rights  by  what 
name  you  please.  You  may  cdl  them  iron 
rights :  I  care  not ;  it  is  enough  for  me  that  they 
are  rights.  It  is  more  than  enough  for  me  that 
they  come  before  you  encircled  and  adorned  by 
the  laurels  which  we  have  torn  from  the  brow 
of  the  naval  genius  of  England :  that  they  come 
before  you  recommended  and  endeared,  and 
consecrated  by  a  thousand  recollections  wliich 
it  would  be  baseness  and  foUy  not  to  cherish, 
and  that  they  are  mingled  in  fancy  and  in  fact, 
with  all  the  elements  of  our  future  greatness. 

• 

Mr.  Pinkney  contended  that  the  property 
ought  to  be  considered  as  good  prize  of  war 
on  the  following  grounds : 

First.  That  the  treaty  of  1795,  between  the 
United  States  and  Spain,  continued  a  positive 
stipulation,  adopting  the  maxim  of  what  has 
sometimes  been  called  the  law  of  nations,  that, 
"  free  ships  make  free  goods ;  ^'  and  that  al- 
though it  did  not  expressly  mention  the  con- 
verse proposition,  that  "enemy  ships  should 
make  enemy  goods,^*  yet  it  did  not  negative 
that  proposition :  and  as  the  two  maxims  had' 
always  been  associated  together  in  the  practice 
of  nations,  the  one  was  to  be  considered  as  im- 
plying the  other. 

Second.  That  by  the  Spanish  prize  code, 
neutral  property,  found  on  board  enemies'  ves- 
sels, was  liable  to  capture  and  condemnation, 
and  that  this  being  the  law  of  Spain,  applied 
by  her  when  belligerent  to  us  and  all  other 
nations  when  neutral  by  the  principle  of  reci- 
procity, the  same  rule  was  to  be  applied  to  the 
property  of  her  subjects,  which  Mr.  Pinto  was 
to  be  taken  to  be,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  not  having  at  that  time  acknow- 
ledged the  independence  of  the  Spanish  Ameri- 
can colonies. 

ThhxL  That  the  claim  of  Mr.  Pinto  ought  to 
be  rejected  on  account  of  his  unneutral  conduct 
in  hiring,  and  putting  his  goods  on  board  of  an 
armed  enemy's  vessel,  which  sailed  under  con- 
voy, and  actually  resisted  search. 

After  discussing  the  two  first  of  the  above- 
mentioned  grounds  of  argument,  Mr.  Pinkney 
proceeded: 
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I  come  now  to  the  third  and  lost  question, 
upon  which,  if  I  shoald  be  found  to  speak  with 
more  confidence  than  may  be  thought  to  be- 
come me,  I  stand  npon  this  apology,  that  I 
have  never  been  able  to  persnade  myself  that 
it  was  any  question  at  all.  I  have  consulted 
upon  it  the  reputed  oracles  of  universal  law, 
with  a  wish  disrespectful  to  tlieir  high  voca- 
tion, that  they  would  mislead  me  into  doubt. 
But — pia  sunt,  nullumque  nefas  oracula  suadent. 
I  have  listened  to  the  council  for  the  claimant, 
with  a  hope  produced  by  his  reputation  for 
abilities  and  learning,  that  his  argument  would 
shake  from  me  the  sturdy  conviction  which 
held  me  in  its  grasp,  and  would  substitute  for 
it  that  mild  and  convenient  scepticism  that  ex- 
cites without  oppressing  the  mind,  and  sum- 
mons an  advocate  to  the  best  exertion  of  his 
faculties,  without  taking  from  him  the  prospect 
of  success,  and  the  assurance  that  his  cause  de- 
serves it.  I  have  listened,  I  say,  and  am  as 
great  an  infidel  as  ever. 

My  learned  colleague,  in  his  discourse  upon 
this  brancli  of  the  subject,  relied,  in  some  de- 
gree, upon  circumstances,  suj»[)ose<l  by  him  to 
be  in  evidence,  but  by  our  (>i>ponents  believed 
to  be  merely  assumed.  I  will  not  rely  upon 
any  circumstances  but  such  as  are  admitted  by 
ns  all.  I  take  the  broad  and  general  ground, 
which  does  not  require  the  aid  of  such  special 
considerations  as  might  be  borrowed  from  the 
contested  facts. 

The  fact**,  which  are  not  contested,  are 
these:  the  claimant,  Manuel  Pinto,  intending 
to  make  a  large  shipment  of  Britisli  merchan- 
dise from  London,  where  he  then  was,  to  Bue- 
nos Ayres,  the  place  of  his  ordinary  residence, 
for  himself  and  other  Spaniards,  and  moreover 
to  take  on  freight,  and  witli  a  view  to  a  com- 
mission on  the  sales,  and  a  share  in  the  profits, 
in  South  America,  other  merchandise  belong- 
ing to  British  subjects,  chartered  at  a  fixed 
price,  in  the  summer  of  1813,  the  British  ship 
the  Nereide,  for  those  purposes.  The  Nereide 
was  armed,  either  at  the  time  of  the  charter  or 
afterwards,  with  ten  guns :  and  her  armament 
was  authorized  by  the  British  government,  and 
recognized  by  the  usual  document.  The  mer- 
chandise being  all  laden,  the  ship  sailed  upon 
her  voyage  under  British  convoy,  as  the  owner 
had,  in  the  charter  party,  stipulated  she  should 
do,  with  the  claimant,  Pinto,  and  several  pas- 
sengers introduced,  as  I  think,  by  him,  on  board, 
and  with  sixteen  or  seventeen  hands.  She 
parted  convoy  soon  afterwards,  and  was  met 
by  the  Governor  Tompkins  privateer,  by  which 
she  was  conquered,  seized,  and  brought  in  as 
prize,  after  a  resistance  of  several  minutes,  in 
the  course  of  which  the  Nereide  fired  about 
twenty  guns.  Some  of  the  passengers  co- 
operated in  this  resistance,  but  Pinto  did  not, 
nor,  as  far  as  is  known,  did  he  encourage  it. 

I  shall  consider  the  case,  then,  as  simply  that 
of  a  neutral,  who  attempts  to  carry  on  his  trade 
from  a  belligerent  port,  not  only  under  bellig- 
erent convoy,  but  in  a  belligerent  vessel  of 


force,  witli  fall  knowledge  that  she  has  capa- 
city to  resist  the  commissioned  vessels,  and,  if 
they  lie  in  her  way,  to  attack  and  subdue  the 
defenceless  merchant  8hi{>s  of  the  other  bellig- 
erent, and  with  the  further  knowledge  that  her 
commander,  over  whom  in  this  respect  he  has 
no  control,  has  inclination  and  authority,  and 
is  bound  by  duty  so  to  resist,  and  is  inclined 
and  authorized  so  to  attack  and  subdue.  I  shall 
discuss  it  as  the  case  of  a  neutral,  who  advisedly 
nuts  in  motion,  and  connects  his  commerce  and 
himself  with  a  force  thus  qualified  and  con- 
ducted; who  voluntarily  identifies  his  com* 
merce  and  himself  with  a  hostile  spirit,  and 
authority,  and  duty,  thus  kLrtwn  to  and  uncon- 
trollable by  him  ;  Mho  steadily  adheres  to  this 
anomalous  fellowship,  tliis  unhallowed  league 
l)etween  neutrality  and  war,  until  in  an  evil 
hour  it  falls  before  the  superior  force  of  an 
American  cruiser,  when,  for  the  first  time,  he 
insists  u{>on  dissolving  the  connection,  and  de- 
mands to  be  regarded  as  an  unsophisticated 
neutral,  whom  it  would  l)e  barbarous  to  cen- 
sure, and  monstrous  to  visit  with  penalty.  Tlie 
gentlemen  tell  us  that  a  neutral  may  do  all 
this  I  I  hold  that  he  may  not,  and  if  he  may, 
that  he  is  a  "  cliartered  libertine,"  that  he  is 
legibus  solutus,  and  may  do  any  thing. 

Tlie  boundaries  which  separate  war  from 
neutrality,  are  sometimes  more  faint  and  ob- 
scure than  coul<l  bo  desired :  but  there  never 
were  any  boundaries  between  them,  or  they 
must  all  have  perished,  if  neutrality  can,  as 
this  new  and  most  licentious  creed  declares, 
surround  itself  upon  the  ocean  with  as  much 
of  hostile  e^iuipnient  as  it  can  afiford  to  pur- 
chase, if  it  can  set  forth  ujmn  the  great  common 
of  the  world,  under  the  tutelary  auspices,  and 
armed  with  the  power  of  one  belligerent,  bid- 
ding defiance  to  and  entering  the  lists  of  battle 
with  the  other,  and,  at  the  same  moment,  as- 
sume the  aspect  and  robe  of  peace,  and  chal- 
lenge all  the  immunities  which  belong  only  to 
submission. 

My  learned  friends  must  bear  with  me,  if  I 
say  that  there  is  in  this  idea  such  an  appear- 
ance of  revolting  incongruity,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  restrain  the  understanding  from  rejecting  it 
without  inquiry,  by  a  sort  of  intellectual  instinct 
It  is,  I  admit,  of  a  romantic  and  marveUous 
cast,  and  may,  on  that  account,  find  favor  with 
those  who  delight  in  paradox ;  but  I  am  utterly 
at  a  loss  to  conjectnre  how  a  well-regulated 
and  disciplined  judgment,  for  which  the  gentle- 
men on  the  o&er  side  are  eminently  distin- 
guished, can  receive  it  otherwise  tliiui  as  the 
mere  figment  of  the  brain  of  some  ingenious 
artificer  of  wonders.  The  idea  is  formed  by  a 
union  of  the  most  repulsive  inffredients.  It 
exists  by  an  unexampled  reconciliation  of  mor- 
tal antipathies.  It  exhibits  such  a  rare  disoordia 
rerum,  such  a  stupendous  society  of  jarring  ele- 
ments, or,  to  use  an  expression  of  Tacitus,  of 
res  insociabiles,  that  it  throws  into  the  shade 
the  wildest  fictions  of  poetry.  I  entreat  your 
honors  to  endeavor  a  personification  of  thifl 
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motlej  notion,  and  to  forgive  me  for  preenming 
to  intimate,  that  if^  after  you  have  achieved  it, 
you  prononnce  the  notion  to  be  correct,  yon 
will  have  gone  a  great  way  to  prepare  us,  by 
the  aathority  of  your  opinion,  to  receive  as  cred- 
ible history,  the  worst  parts  of  the  mythology 
of  the  Pagan  world.  The  Centaur  and  the  Pro- 
tens  of  antiquity  will  be  fabulous  no  longer. 
The  prosopopoeia,  to  which  I  invite  you,  is 
scarcely,  indeed,  within  the  power  of  fancy, 
even  in  her  most  riotous  and  capricious  mood, 
when  she  is  best  able  and  most  disposed  to 
force  incompatibilities  iuto  fleeting  and  shadowy 
combination ;  but  if  you  cau  accomplish  it,  will 
give  you  something  like  the  kid  and  the  lion, 
the  lamb  and  the  tiger  portentously  incorpora- 
ted, with  ferocity  and  meekness  co-existent  in 
the  result,  and  equal  as  motives  of  action.  It 
will  give  you  a  modem  Amazon,  more  strangely 
constituted  than  those  with  whom  ancient  fable 
peopled  the  borders  of  the  Thermodon — her 
voice  compounded  of  the  tremendous  shout  of 
the  Minerva  of  Homer,  and  the  gentle  accents  of 
a  shepherdess  of  Arcadia — with  all  the  faculties 
and  mclinations  of  turbulent  and  masculine 
war,  and  all  the  retiring  modesty  of  virgin 
peace.  We  shall  have  in  one  personage  the 
pharetrata  Camilla  of  the  ^neid,  and  the 
Peneian  maid  of  the  Metamorphosis.  We  shall 
have  neutrality,  soft  and  gentle  and  defenceless 
in  herself,  yet  clad  in  the  panoply  of  her  war- 
like neighbors;  with  the  frown  of  defiance 
upon  her  brow,  and  the  smile  of  conciliation 
upon  her  lip ;  with  the  spear  of  Achilles  in  one 
hand,  and  a  lying  protestation  of  innocence  and 
helplessness  unfolded  in  the  other.  Kay,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  so  bold  a  figure,  in  a  mere  legal 
discussion,  we  shall  have  the  branch  of  olive 
entwined  around  the  bolt  of  Jove,  and  neutral- 
ity in  the  act  of  hurling  the  latter  xmder  the 

deceitful  cover  of  the  former  I 

*  «  «  *  * 

I  must  take  the  liberty  to  assert,  that  if  this 
be  law,  it  is  not  that  sort  of  law  which  Hooker 
speaks  of^  when,  with  the  splendid  magnificence 
of  eastern  metaphor,  he  says,  that  *^  her  seat  is 
the  bosom  of  God,  and  her  voice  the  harmony 
of  the  world."  I§uch  a  chimera  can  never  be 
fashioned  into  a  judicial  rule  fit  to  be  tolerated 
or  calculated  to  endure.  Ton  may,  I  know, 
erect  it  into  a  rule :  and  when  you  do,  I  shaU, 
in  common  with  others,  do  my  best  to  respect 
it;  but,  until  yon  do  so,  I  am  free  to  say,  that 
in  my  humble  judgment,  it  must  rise  upon  the 
mins  of  many  a  principle  of  peculiar  sanctity 
and  venerable  antiquity,  which  "  the  wing  of 
time  has  not  yet  brushed  away,''  and  which  it 
will  be  your  wisdom  to  preserve  and  perpetu- 
ate. 

If  I  should  be  accused  of  having  thus  far 
spoken  only  or  principally  in  metaphors,  I 
trust  I  am  too  honest  not  to  plead  guilty,  and 
certainly  I  am  not  ashamed  to  do  so :  for,  though 
my  metaphors,  hastily  conceived  and  hazard^ 
wUl  scarcely  Ihear  the  test  of  a  severe  and  vigor- 
ous criticiam,  and  ahhon|^  I  confess  that  under 


your  indulgence,  I  have  been  betrayed  into  the 
use  of  them,  by  the  composition  of  this  mixed 
and  (for  a  court  of  judicature,)  uncommon  au- 
dience. I  trust  that  they  will  be  pardoned  upon 
the  ground  that  they  serve  to  mark  out  and 
illustrate  my  general  views,  and  to  introduce 
my  more  particular  argument. 

I  will  begin  by  taking  a  rapid  glance  at  the 
effect  which  this  imagined  license  to  neutrals, 
to  charter  the  armed  commercial  vessels  of  a 
belligerent,  may  produce  upon  the  safety  of  the 
unarmed  trade  of  the  opposite  belligereut ;  and 
I  deceive  myself  greatly,  if  this  will  not  of  itself, 
dispose  us  to  reject  the  supposition  of  such  a 
license. 

It  will  not  be  denied,  that,  if  one  neutral  may 
hire  such  a  vessel  from  a  belligerent,  every  neu- 
tral may  do  so.  The  privilege  does  not  exist 
at  all,  or  it  is  universal.  The  consequence  is 
that  the  seas  may  be  covered  with  the  armed 
ships  of  one  of  the  parties  to  the  war  by  the 
direct  procurement  and  at  the  sole  expense  of 
those  who  profess  to  be  no  parties  to  it.  What 
becomes,  then,  of  the  defenceless  trade  of  the 
other  party  to  the  war?  Is  it  not  exposed  by 
this  neutral  interference  to  augmented  peril, 
and  encountered  by  a  new  repulsion  ?  Are  not 
the  evils  of  its  predicament  inflamed  by  it  ?  Is  not 
a  more  ample  hostility,  a  more  fearful  array  of 
force  provided  for  its  oppression  ?  Can  it  now 
pass  at  all  where  before  it  passed  with  difficul- 
ty and  hazard  ?  Can  it  now  pass  without  dan- 
ger where  before  it  was  in  perfect  safety  ? 

Suppose  one  of  the  contending  powers  to  be 
greatly  superior  in  maritime  means  to  the 
other ;  what  better  expedient  could  be  devised 
to  make  that  superiority  decisive  and  fatal,  than 
to  authorize  neutrals  to  foster  it  into  activity 
by  subsidies  under  the  name  of  freight,  to  draw 
it  out  upon  the  ocean,  with  a  ripe  capacity  for 
mischief,  to  spread  it  far  and  wiae  over  its  sur- 
face, and  to  send  it  across  every  path  which  the 
commerce  of  the  weaker  bellifferent  might  other- 
wise hope  to  traverse  ?  Call  you  that  neutrd- 
ity  which  thus  conceals  beneath  its  appropriate 
vestment  the  giant  limbs  of  war,  and  converts 
the  charter  party  of  the  compting-house  into  a 
commission  of  marque  and  reprisals;  which 
makes  of  neutral  trade  a  laboratory  of  belliger- 
ent annoyance ;  which,  with  a  perverse  and 
pernicious  industry,  warms  a  torpid  serpent  into 
life,  and  places  it  beneath  the  footsteps  of  a 
friend  with  a  more  appalling  lustre  on  its  crest 
and  added  venom  in  its  sting ;  which  for  its 
selfish  purposes  feeds  the  fire  of  international 
discord,  which  it  should  rather  labor  to  extin- 
guish, and  in  a  contest  between  the  feeble  and 
Qie  strong  enhances  those  inequalities  that  give 
encouragement  to  ambition  and  triumph  to  in- 
justice? 

I  shall  scarcely-  be  told  that  this  is  an  imag- 
inary eviL  I  shall  not,  in  this  oourt,  hear  it 
said,  as  I  think  it  has  elsewhere  been  said,*  that 
the  merchant  vessel  of  a  belligerent,  (of  Eng^ 

^  At  the  liMrlDg  of  the  etoM  In  the  eoort  b«low. 
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land  especially, )  anned  ander  the  anUioritj  of 
the  state,  and  sailing  nnder  a  passport  which 
recognizes  that  armament,  has  not  a  right  to 
attack,  and,  if  she  can,  to  capture  snch  enemj 
vesHels  as  maj  chance  to  cross  her  track. 

[Mr.  Emkit. — I  shall  maintain  that  she  has 
no  snch  right.  She  can  capture  only  when  she 
is  herself  assailed.  8he  maj  be  treated  as  a 
pirate,  if  she  is  the  assailant.  Where  are  the 
authorities  that  prove  the  contrary?] 

Where  are  my  authorities  ?  They  are  everr 
where.  Common  sense  is  authority  enough 
npon  such  a  point ;  and  if  the  recorded  opinions 
of  Jurists  are  required,  they  are  already  familiar 
to  the  learning  of  this  court.  The  doctrine  re- 
sults in  the  clearest  manner  from  the  nature  of 
solemn  war,  as  it  is  viewed  by  the  law  of  na- 
tions ;  and  it  should  seem  rather  to  be  the  duty 
of  my  opponents  to  produce  authorities  to  show 
that  this  obvious  corollary  has  been  so  restrain- 
ed and  qualified  by  civil  regulations,  or  conven- 
tion, or  usage,  as  no  longer  to  exist  in  the  extent 
which  I  ascribe  to  it.  nut  I  undertake,  myself, 
to  produce  ample  proof  that  my  doctrine  is  in 
its  utmost  extent  correct. 

It  is  stated  in  Kutherforth^s  Institutes,  (vol. 
2,  p.  676 — 578,^  that  by  the  law  of  nations  a 
solenm  war  mases  all  the  members  of  the  one 
contending  state  the  enemies  of  all  the  members 
of  the  other,  and,  as  a  consequence,  that  by 
that  law  a  declaration  of  war  does  in  itself  au- 
thorize every  citizen  or  subject  of  the  nation 
wliich  issues  it  to  act  hostilely  against  every 
citizen  or  subject  of  the  opposite  nation.  It  is 
further  stated  in  the  same  book,  (p.  677,  678,) 
that,  as  the  nation  which  has  declared  war  has 
authority  over  its  own  subjects,  it  may  restrain 
them  from  acting  against  the  other  nation  in 
any  other  manner  that  the  public  shall  direct, 
and,  of  course,  that  notwithstanding  the  gener- 
al power  imfJied  in  a  declaration  of  war,  it  may 
happen  that  none  can  act  in  war  except  those 
who  have  particular  orders  or  commissions  for 
this  purpose.  But,  (it  is  added,)  *'*'  this  restraint 
and  the  legal  necessity  which  follows  from  it, 
that  they  who  act  should  have  particular  orders 
or  commissions  for  what  they  do,  arises,  not 
from  the  law  of  nations,  or  from  the  nature  of 
war,  but  from  the  civil  authority  of 'their  own 
country.  A  declaration  of  war  is,  in  its  own 
nature,  a  general  commission  to  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  nation  to  act  hostilely  against  all 
the  members  of  the  adverse  nation.  And  all 
restraints,  tliat  are  laid  upon  this  general  com- 
mission, and  make  any  particular  orders  or 
commissions  necessary,  come  from  positive  and 
civil  institution."  I  might  now  ask,  in  my 
turn,  where  are  the  authorities,  or  documents 
'of  any  sort,  that  show  the  imposition  or  exist- 
ence of  these  restraints  upon  English  vessels, 
without  which  restraints  the  Kereide  might 
lawfully  have  assailed,  and  (if  strong  enough) 
captured  any  American  vessel  that  came  in  her 
way? 

Vattel,  who  is  not  a  very  precise  or  scienUfic, 
although  a  very  liberal  writer,  states  the  law 


as  it  is  laid  down  by  Professor  Rntherforth 

S battel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  6,  ch.  16,  s.  226.) 
e  says,  however,  that  a  usage  has  grown  up 
among  die  nations  of  Europe  restrictive  of  the 
general  right  of  the  individual  subjects  of  one 
power  at  war — "agir  hostilement  contre  Tau- 
tre."  ^^  La  n^cessit^  d'un  ordre  particolier  est 
si  bien  ^tabli  que  lors  m^me  que  la  guerre  est 
d^lar^^e  entre  deux  nations,  si  des  pays&s  com- 
mettent  d^eux-m6mes  quelques  hostility  Pen- 
nemi  les  traite  sans  management,  et  les  fait  pen- 
dre,  comme  il  feroit  des  voleurs  ou  des  brig- 
ands." He  adds,  ^'  II  en  est  de  m^me  de  ceux 
gvi  Tont  en  eaur$e  $ur  mer,  Une  conmiission 
de  leur  prince,  ou  de  Tamiral,  pent  seule  les 
assurer,  s^ils  sout  pris,  dY'tre  traits  comme  des 
prisonniers  faits  dans  une  guerre  en  forme." 
This  has  been  relied  upon,  it  seems,  as  a  point 
to  show  that  vessels  in  the  predicament  of  the 
Nereide  can  have  no  authority  to  attitck  such 
enemy  merchant  ships  as  they  may  meet  upon 
the  ocean.  But  does  the  qualification  produced 
by  the  usage  which  Vattel  describes,  (admit- 
ting it  to  be  as  he  supposes,)  amount  to  this? 

The  rule  in  Vattel,  as  it  applies  to  the  peas- 
antry of  a  country,  is  connected  with  another — 
that  they  shall  not  ordinarily  be  made  the  ob- 
jects of  hostility.  This  exemption  implies  a 
corresponding  forI)earance,  on  their  part,  to 
mingle  without  the  orders  of  the  state  m  offen- 
sive war ;  and  they  are  punished  if  they  violate 
the  condition  of  the  immunity.  This  apparent 
severity  is  real  mercy ;  for  its  object  is  to  keep 
the  peasantry  at  home,  and  to  confine  the  con- 
tentions, and,  consequently,  the  direct  effects 
of  war  to  the  troops  who  arc  appointed  by  the 
state  to  fight  its  battles.  But  a  non-commis- 
sioned merchant  vessel  upon  the  high  seas  has 
nothing  of  this  exemption.  She  cannot  pur- 
chase it  by  forbearance ;  nay,  she  is  at  every 
moment  the  chosen  object  of  hostility,  as  she  is 
at  every  moment  peculiarly  exposed  to  it. 

So  far  as  the  supposed  usage  applies  to  pri- 
vateers, it  has  no  bearing  upon  this  case.  It 
may  be  proper  to  confine  to  conmiissioned  ves- 
sels the  right  of  cruising  for  the  mere  purposes 
of  war  and  prize.  Yet  it  may  be  equally  proper 
to  leave  to  an  armed  merchant  vessel  the  smaller 
and  incidental  right,  (modified  and  checked  in 
its  exercise  by  such  municipal  regulations  as 
each  belligerent  may  and  always  does  find  it 
expedient  to  provide,^  to  act  offensively  against 
the  public  enemies,  if  she  chances  to  encounter 
them.  At  any  rate,  as  the  armament  of  a  mer- 
chant vessel  is  sanctioned  by  the  state  to  which 
she  belongs,  and  is  evidenced  by  its  passport, 
it  must  depend  altogether  upon  the  laws  of 
that  state,  whether  this  sanction  amounts  to  a 
permission  to  commit  hostilities  in  transitu  or 
not.  And  I  think  I  may  venture  to  assert  that 
whatever  inferences  may  be  drawn  fixHn  loose 
and  general  dieta  to  be  found  in  a  very  few 
works  upon  the  law  of  nations,  no  instance  can 
be  produced,  in  which  a  merchant  ship,  attack- 
ing an  enemy  vessel  in  the  course  of  her  voy- 
age,  has  received  the  treatment   which  th« 
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learned  ooonsel  for  the  clidmant  has  allotted  to 
Buoh  a  proceeding,  or  has  in  any  manner,  been 
pnnish^  or  even  in  any  degree  censured. 

The  notions  of  Azxmi  appear,  (as  far  as  any 
intelligible  notions  can  be  collected  from  his 
work,  called  a  Treatise  on  the  Maritime  Law  of 
Earope,)  to  be  similar  to  those  of  Vattel,  and, 
consequently,  do  not  touch  the  point  nnder  con- 
sideration. This  writer  has  not  been  able  to 
satisfy  himself  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  prac- 
tice of  privateering;  or  rather  he  is  the  undis- 
guised advocate,  in  different  parts  of  his  book, 
of  the  two  opposite  opinions,  that  it  is  a  very 
bad  practice  and  a  very  good  one.  Thus,  in 
Part  2d,  ch.  4,  s.  18,  (p.  282  of  the  translation,) 
he  inveighs  with  an  amiable  vehemence  against 
it,  bringing  the  Abb6  Mably  to  his  assistance ; 
and  in  the  next  chapter,  (p.  850,)  gives  us  a 
proud  panegyric  upon  it,  and  stigmatizes  its 
censurers  (and  of  course  himself  and  the  "  vir- 
tuous Mably,")  as  "pretended  philosophers," 
and  as  shallow  and  malignant  declaimers.  Ad- 
rait,  however,  that  this  member  of  a  score  of 
academies  does  seem  to  have  been  steadily  of 
opinion,  that  a  cruiser  without  a  commission, 
or  something  eauivalent  to  a  commission,  must 
be  regarded  as  "a pirate  or  a  sea-robber" — "Piw 
mare  di»currit  d^yrcedandi  cauM^^  is  true,  as 
he  tells  us,  of  a  privateer  as  well  as  of  a  pirate. 
Thev  differ,  as  he  also  assures  us,  in  this ;  that 
the  latter  pursues  all  vessels  indiscriminately, 
(as  Casaregis  expresses  it,) "  Hne  patentibus  alp- 
eujusprincipis^  ex  propria  tantum  acprivata  auc- 
taritate  ;  "  or  as  Azuni  himself  phrases  it,  "  with- 
out any  commission  or  passport  from  any  prince 
or  sovereign  state ;"  whilst  the  former  attacks 
public  enemies  only,  and  has  a  special  authority 
for  that  object  Now,  although  I  am  not  con- 
vinced that  a  cruiser  against  public  enemies 
is  necessarily  a  pirate,  because  she  wants  a 
commission,  and  am  even  very  sure  of  the  con- 
trary, I  content  myself  with  asking  if  all  this  is 
not  (as  well  as  what  has  been  quoted  from 
Vattel,)  quite  aside  from  the  case  of  an  armed 
merchant  vessel  sailing  under  the  passport  of 
the  sovereign,  to  whose  subjects  she  belongs, 
not  a  cruiser  for  prize  or  pfander,  not  depra- 
dandi  causa,  but  for  commercial  purposes,  and 
upon  a  commercial  voyage,  and  only  using  her 
authorized  force  as  an  assailant  when  an  enemy 
more  feeble  than  herself  comes  within  her 
power? 

But  if  a  thousand  such  writers  as  Azuni,  or 
even  writers  of  a  much  higher  order,  had  incul- 
cated (as  they  do  not,)  the  general  idea  that  an 
armed  merchant  vessel  ought  only  to  defend 
herself,  and  can  never  attack  without  becoming 
criminal,  I  should  still  have  this  successful  re- 
ply, that  it  is  not  for  a  general  rule  that  I  am 
bound  to  contend;,  that  the  Nereide  was  an 
English  ship ;  and  that  it  is,  therefore,  enough 
for  me  to  show,  upon  this  matter,  the  law  of 
England,  as  it  has  always  been  held  by  her 
prize  tribunals  and  acquiesced  in  by  the  rest  of 
the  world.  I  migh^  indeed,  maintain  that 
when  I  show  the  unresisted  and  uncomplain^ 


of  law  and  custom  of  that  country  upon  a  great 
maritime  subject,  I  have  gone  very  far  to  show 
the  law  and  custom  of  Europe,  or  at  least  what 
they  ought  to  be ;  but  as  my  purpose  does  not 
require  that  I  should  occupy  so  wide  a  field,  I 
shall  use  the  English  authorities  merely  as  sup- 
porting the  doctrine  (unquestionable  in  itselQ, 
which  I  have  quoted  from  Rutberfofth  and 
Vattel,  and  as  proving  that  England  has  not  in- 
troduced or  made  herself  a  party  to  those  re- 
straints to  which  the  right  of  offensive  warfare, 
possessed  upon  original  principles,  by  her  arm- 
ed merchant  vessels,  is  alleged  to  be  subject ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  that  her  government  and 
courts  of  prize  always  have  asserted,  in  the 
most  explicit  manner,  the  existence  of  this  right, 
and  always  have  encouraged  its  practical  exer- 
cise. 

When  the  cases  to  which  I  am  about  to  refer 
for  this  purpose,  come  to  be  considered,  it  wiU 
be  proper  to  bear  in  mind  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  right  which  a  capturing  ship  ac- 
quires in  the  thing  captured  and  the  validity 
or  legality  of  that  capture.  Without  a  constant 
attention  to  this  distinction,  which  is  manifest- 
ly the  creature  of  municipal  law,  the  EuffUsh 
authorities  cannot  be  understood.  In  England 
it  depends  upon  the  prize  act  and  the  roval 
proclamation,  who  shall  be  regularly  entitled 
to  the  benefit  of  prizes.  The  property  of  all 
prizes  is  originally  in  the  government,  and  it 
grants  that  property  how  and  to  whom  it 
pleases.  *The  interest  in  prize  is  guaranteed 
only  to  a  commissioned  captor.  A  non-com- 
missioned vessel  cannot,  therefore,  take  for  her 
own  benefit,  but  she  may  take,  (and  that  too 
as  an  assailant,)  for  the  benefit  of  the  king  or 
lord  high  admiral,  and  may  expect,  and  always 
does  receive  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  proceeds 
from  the  justice,  or  if  you  choose,  the  politic 
bounty  of  the  crown,  judicially  not  arbitrarily 
dispensed,  as  a  reward  for  the  capture.  If  this 
be  so,  there  is  no  difference  according  to  the 
English  law,  between  a  commissioned  and  a 
non-commissioned  captor,  so  far  as  regards  the 
legality  of  the  seizures  made  by  them  of  the 
property  of  enemies.  The  sole  difference  is 
that  a  commissioned  captor  has  a  positive  title 
(derived  from  the  previous  act  of  the  govern- 
ment) to  the  thing  taken,  and  that  the  non-com- 
missioned captor  has  no  siJch  positive  title,  but 
is  referred  altogether  for  his  reward  to  what  is 
called  the  discretion  of  the  executive  govern- 
ment, which,  however,  is  not  a  capricious  dis- 
cretion, but  is  to  be  guided  and  carried  into 
effect  by  the  court  of  admiralty,  with  a  view 
to  the  circumstances  of  each  case. 

The  cases  to  which  I  shall  refer,  (principally 
in  Robinson^s  Admiralty  Reports,)  will  be  found, 
as  I  trust,  to  be  perfectly  conclusive  on  this 
subject. 

The  case  of  the  Haase,  (Rob.  Adm.  Rep.  vol. 
I.  p.  286,)  was  that  of  an  enemy  ship,  taken 
near  the  Cone  of  Good  Hope,  by  a  non-com- 
missioned captor,  and  condemned  by  the  high 
court  of  admiralty  as  a  droit.    The  capturing 
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ship,  which  was  a  South  Sea  whaler,  was  the 
assailant,  and  took  possession  of  the  prize  with- 
out resistance.  The  court  f?aye  the  whole  of 
the  proceeds  to  the  captors  upon  the  ground  of 
peculiar  merit  in  following  part  of  the  cargo, 
which  was  gunpowder,  on  shore.  Now  if 
this  capture  was  piratical,  the  condemnation 
as  prize,  and  the  reward  decreed  to  the  captors 
hy  way  of  encouraging  them  and  others  to  the 
perpetration  of  similm:  outrages,  will  require 
more  apology  than  the  judgments  of  that  great 
man,  Sir  William  Scott,  are  usually  supposed  to 
stand  in  need  of. 

In  the  same  hook,  in  a  note  to  the  case  of  the 
Rebeckah,  p.  231,  the  orders  in  council  of  1665, 
containing  the  grant  to  the  lord  high  admiral 
of  such  prizes  as  are  now  called  droits  of  admi- 
ralty, are  set  forth.  The  second  article  is,  "  that 
all  enemies^  ships  and  goods  casually  met  at 
sea,  and  seized  by  any  vessel  not  commissione<l, 
do  belong  to  the  lord  high  admiral."  I  suppone 
that  nobody  can  fail  to  perceive  tliat  this  article 
expressly  recognizes  the  validity  of  tlie  seizures 
of  which  it  speaks,  without  regarding  who  may 
be  the  assailants,  it  being  sntHcient  that  the 
ships  and  goods  l)elong  to  **  enemies,"  and  are 
"casually  met  at  sea."  Tlie  article  not  only 
recognizes  the  validity  of  every  such  seizure, 
and  its  legal  etlect  of  producing  prize  of  war 
for  the  crown,  but  founds  upon  it  a  beneficial 
grant  to  the  lord  high  admiral.  And  the  sub- 
sequent practice  has  been  in  conformity  with 
the  article,  exce{)t  only,  that  the  olhce  of  lord 
high  admiral  being  discontinued,  the  crown  now 
takes  the  prize,  as  it  originally  took  it,  subject 
to  the  captor^s  claim  in  the  nature  of  salvage  or 
reward. 

The  c^iso  of  the  San  Bernardo,  in  the  same 
volume,  p.  178,  was  tliat  of  a  recapture,  in  1799, 
of  a  Spanish  ship  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
French,  by  nn  English  non-commissioned  vessel. 
The  re-captured  vessel  being  enemy's  property, 
was  condemned  as  a  droit,  and  a  reward  out  of 
the  proceeds  was  decreed  to  the  re-ciiptors,  al- 
though they  were  not,  and  could  not,  under  the 
circumstances  stated,  be  attacked  by  either  the 
French  vessel  or  the  Spanish.  Upon  this  case 
it  is  only  necessary  to  remark,  tliat  if  a  non- 
commissioned vessel  cannot  capture  an  enemy's 
vessel  without  being  first  assailed,  neither  can 
she  re-capture  unless  on  the  same  condition,  an 
enemy  vessel  from  an  enemy  vessel.  In  truth, 
such  a  re-capture  is  rather  a  double  capture, 
with  reference  to  those  upon  whom  it  acts — 
since  it  acts  upon  two  belligerents  at  the  same 
time. 

In  the  second  volume  of  Robinson's  Admi- 
ralty Rei)orts,  p.  284,  in  a  note  to  the  case  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  cases  of  the  Spit- 
fire and  Glutton  are  reported.  In  both  these 
cases,  shares  were  allowed  on  account  of  the 
non-commissioned  vessels,  which  not  only  as- 
sailed but  chased  for  a  considerable  time,  as 
droits  of  admiralty.  These  were  cases  of  what 
is  called  co-operation  between  conmiissioned  and 
non-commissioned  vesselB;  and,  consequently, 


no  cases  could  more  explicitly  assert  the 
equality,  not  in  point  of  innocence  only,  but  in 
legal  efi^ect,  between  the  acts  of  s  non-com- 
missioned vessel  and  those  of  a  commissioned 
vessel  in  attacking  and  subduing  the  ship  of  an 
enemy.  If  the  acts  of  the  non-oommisioned 
vessels  were  on  these  occasions  considered  as 
piratical,  or  in  any  degree  unlawful,  or  other- 
wise reprehensible,  nothing  could  have  been 
less  admissible  than  to  let  in  the  crown  to 
shares,  on  the  foundation  of  those  acts,  to  the 
prejudice  of  those  who  had  an  acknowledged 
right  by  their  commission,  by  the  king's  procla- 
mation, and  by  act  of  parliament,  to  make  the 
captures  for  their  own  exclusive  benefit  And 
this  impropriety  was  particularly  manifest  in 
the  case  of  the  Spitfire,  who,  although  she 
chased  in  concert  with  the  Providence,  does  not 
appear  to  have  contributed  to  the  capture 
otherwise  than  constructively. 

if  it  should  be  said  that  the  authority  of  the 
non-commissioneil  auxiliary  captors  depended 
uixm  and  arose  out  of  the  authority  or  out  of 
the  principal  agency,  of  the  commissioned  cap- 
tors with  whom  they  acted,  the  answer  is  four- 
fold. First.  That  none  of  the  other  cases  sup- 
port such  a  notion.  Secondly.  That  the 
authority  of  the  commissioned  captors  was 
'*not  a  communicable  authority.  Thirdly.  That 
if  the  non-commissione<i  captors  acted  in  con- 
templation of  law,  under  the  authority  of  the 
commissions  of  the  other  ships,  there  could 
have  been  no  question  about  droit;  the  whole* 
would  have  been  disposed  of  as  prize  under  the 
act  of  Parliament.  And,  fourthly,  that  in  the 
case  of  the  Glutton,  she  having  no  commission 
at  all,  was,  by  reason  of  her  being  far  to  wind- 
ward when  the  prize  hove  in  sight,  and  of  her 
using  that  advantage  with  promptitude  and 
dexterity,  without  any  orders  from,  or  subser- 
viency to,  the  ships  that  were  commissioned, 
the  main  cause  of  the  capture,  and  that  it  was 
certified  by  the  commanders  of  the  other  ships 
that  this  was  so,  and  that  but  for  the  Glutton  the 
capture  would  have  been  impossible.  The  Glut- 
ton, the  non-commissioned  vessel,  led,  there- 
fore, in  this  enterprise,  and  the  others  simply 
co-operated  with  her  as  a  principal.  So  that  the 
two  cases,  taken  together,  aflUrm  distinctly  the 
perfect  legality  of  an  attack  by  a  non-com- 
missioned captor,  whether  secondarily  and  in 
dependence  upon,  or  primarily  and  as  dux  facti, 
independently  of^  a  conmiissioned  captor,  who 
co-operates  with  him ;  and,  consequently,  they 
affirm  that  a  non-commissioned  vessel  may  alone 
attack,  and  if  she  is  able,  capture.  And  here 
it  ought  to  be  observed,  that  in  the  principal 
case,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  universal 
legality  of  attack  and  capture  by  non-com** 
missioned  vessels  istaken,  (as  how  could  it  be 
otherwise?)  for  granted  by  the  court,  and  ad- 
mitted by  everybody.  Indeed,  I  feel  confident, 
that  is  now  questioned  for  the  first  time. 

To  the  cases  already  mentioned,  may  be 
added  that  of  the  Fortuna,  Rob.  Adm.  Rep. 
vol.  4,  p.  78,  as  that  of  a  re-d^tare  of  an  Eng- 
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gHah  ship,  with  a  Frenioh  cargo  on  board,  by 
noQ-oommisaioned  persona  who  were  not  as- 
aailed.  The  ahip  was  restored  to  her  owner, 
but  the  cargo  was  condemned  as  a  droit,  and 
the  whole  proceeds,  of  small  amomit,  were  de- 
creed to  the  captors.  Another  protected  and 
rewarded  piracy  I 

In  the  case  of  the  Melomasne,  Kob.  Adm. 
Bep.  voL  6,  p.  41,  the  law  is  laid  down  without 
any  exception,  and  in  the  most  precise  terms, 
that  a  capture  by  a  non-commissioned  vessel  is 
rightful,  although  it  eunres  to  the  benefit  of  the 
king  in  his  office  of  admiralty,  in  the  manner 
already  explained.  Exclusively  of  the  consider- 
ation that  the  court,  in  laying  down  the  general 
role  in  that  case,  does  not  limit  it  to  the  case  of 
defence,  as  it  would  undoubtedly  have  done  if 
it  had  conceived  the  rule  to  be  subject  to  that 
limitation,  even  if  the  case  in  which  it  was  pro- 
nouncing its  judgment  was  not  that  of  an 
attack,  it  is  decisive  that  by  its  sentence  it  sus- 
tains the  capture  as  a  droit,  by  the  non-com- 
missioned captor,  who  was  the  sole  assailant, 
and  r^ects  the  claim  of  Captain  Aylmer  of  the 
Dragon,  a  king^s  ship,  who  claimed  the  prize 
against  the  admiralty,  as  having  been  made 
nnder  his  authority,  which  authority  was  con- 
sidered by  the  court,  however,  as  amounting  to 
no  authority  at  all,  and  therefore  as  leaving  the 
case  to  be  dealt  with  as  that  of  a  capture  by  a 
non-commissioned  boat,  and  consequently  a 
capture  for  the  benefit  of  the  crown. 

it  would  be  idle  upon  such  a  point,  to  accu- 
mulate authorities.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
the  high  court  of  Admiralty  of  England,  which 
has  for  many  years  been  adorned  by  the  most 
illustrious  of  jurists,  and  one  of  the  most 
amiable  of  mankind,  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
offering  bounties  to  piracy  and  temptations  to 
licentious  plunder,  if  my  learned  friend  be  war- 
ranted in  his  doctrine. 

I  could,  if  it  were  necessary,  cite  many  other 
cases,  some  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  ap- 
pendix to  the  second  volume  of  Dr.  Brown^s 
Civil  and  Admiralty  Law,  but  I  hold  this  matter 
to  be  too  clear  to  be  gravely  contested  in  a  tri- 
bonal  like  this. 

I  assume,  then,  the  truth  of  the  position  with 
which,  in  this  branch  of  the  argument,  I  com- 
menced, and  I  ask  with  confidence,  if  it  is  to 
be  endured,  that  neutrals  shall  assemble,  on 
the  high  road  of  trade  for  the  purposes  of  any 
commerce,  whether  altogether  their  own,  or 
partly  their  own  and  partly  that  of  a  bellige- 
rent, as  would  seem  to  be  the  case  on  this  occa- 
sion, ships  fitted  for  warlike  purposes  as  well  as 
for  defence,  belonging  to,  and  commanded  and 
managed  by,  the  subjects  of  a  belligerent,  and 
therefore  having  power,  as  far  as  it  goes,  and 
inclination  without  limit  or  control,  to  harm 
the  opposite  belligerent  by  annoying  his  trade, 
as  well  as  by  resisting  his  right  of  search  ?  I 
ask  if  it  is  to  be  endnred,  that  neutrals  shall 
thus  make  themaelves  the  allies  of  the  English 
law  of  droitfl^  an  important  portioii  of  the 
•Rngliah  system  of  naval  hostility,  tremendous  I 


enough  in  the  actual  state  of  the  world  with- 
out its  aid?  It  is  with  you  to  sanction  this 
anomaly  if  you  choose,  and  if  yon  do  sanction 
it,  the  nation  must  bear  the  consequences ;  but 
I  have  a  firm  persuasion  that  we  shall  not  hastily 
be  saddled  with  a  doctrine  so  fatal  in  its  ten- 
dency, especially  as  the  authority  of  your  judg- 
ment, great  as  it  is,  will  not,  undoubtedly  wUl 
not,  obtain  for  us  a  reciprocal  lacrifice  in  any 
country  upon  earth. 

He  then  proceeded  to  con«ider  the  opposite 
argument,  that  the  text  writers  on  the  law  of 
nations,  having  made  no  exception  to  the  gen- 
eral right  of  neutrals  tc  carry  their  goods  in 
enemy  ships,  this  right  must  extend  even  to 
armed  vessels. 

The  learned  gentlemen  refer  us,  in  the  first 
place,  to  Bynkershoek,  and  Ward,  and  Azuni,* 
and  other  writers  upon  the  law  of  nations,  who 
are  imagined  to  have  given  opinions  upon  this 
point.  These  writers  do  certainly  concur  in 
declaring  that  neutrals  cannot  be  prevented 
from  employing  the  vessels  of  either  of  the 
belligerents  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  their 
lawful  (cmmerce;  but  they  lend  no  color  to 
the  doctrine  that  the  armed  vessels  of  a  bellige- 
rent may,  by  being  so  employed,  be  made  the 
means  of  withdrawing  the  cargo  from  the  in- 
spection of  the  other  belligerent,  as  well  as  of 
augmenting  the  perils  to  which  the  unarmed 
trade  of  that  belligerent  would  otherwise  be 
exposed.  The  treatises  which  have  been  re- 
ferred to  would  be  very  good  authorities  to 
prove,  if  it  were  denied  that  enemy  ships  do 
not  necessarily  make  enemy  goods.  They  go 
so  far  and  no  farther.  The  single  purpose  of 
their  authors  was  to  investigate  ana  condemn 
the  sweeping  rule,  adopted  by  several  maritime 
States,  and  at  one  time  approved  by  Grotins — 
"ex  navibus  res  proedos  subjiciuntur."  And 
this  purpose  did  not  call  upon  them  to  settle, 
or  even  consider,  the  matter  of  the  present  dis- 
cussion. The  question  whether  a  hostile  flag 
ought  of  itself  to  infect  with  a  hostile  character 
the  goods  of  a  friend,  may  be  answered  in  the 
negative,  without  in  the  least  ofi^ecting  the 
question  whether,  if  a  hostile  force  be  added  to 
the  flag,  a  neutral  can  advisedly  hire  it  without 
responsibility  for  the  consequences.  The  first 
question  looks  exclusively  to  the  national  char- 
acter of  a  commercial  vehicle ;  the  second  to  a 
military  adjunct,  which  in  no  degree  contri- 
butes to  constitute  that  character,  or  to  form 
that  vehicle.  A  ship  is  as  much  an  enemy 
ship,  and  as  completely  a  conveyance  for  neu- 
tral commodities,  without  an  armament  as  with 
it.  An  armament  makes  her  more  than  a  mere 
commercial  conveyance  for  the  purposes  of  a 

^  Bynk.  Qiuest.  Jar.  Pab.  L  1,  c  18.  Aznni,  toI.  9,  p.  IM, 
IM,  (Mr.  Johnson's  Translation.)  Yattol,  Droit  des  0«ns,  L 
a  e,  T,  s.  11(1,  et  seq.  Orotioa,  do  J.  Bac  P.  L  8,  c.  &  Ward 
<m  Contraband,  p.  19^. 


lat 


WTLUAM  PnOKET. 


nnfitftl^  \tj  HnptzntAnt-Afi'/  warlike  ftr/^^mpani- 

UtlrfMlwrtufi  «n  ihf^mbrAnce  onfrienfJIr.  oaati- 
f^ftJIj  4f/^«kift(r.  t/^  tfi^Ad  and  ^sMy.  In  a  word. 
th«;  fr«?ri^r«l  pro^^/^it'Km  that  the  r}iAract4;r  of 
Ihi  ^/'/»torfl  o'i'rn  nf>t,  "ijf^j  inre."  fix  th*  char- 
a/:r>;r  *4  th«i  v^ffAh,  i«»  erjlir«rfr  wide  of  a  pro[M>- 
iiiti/#ri  whi'rh  nmt'.rU  the  <ftre<-t  of  h'Mtile  eqnip- 
in«^it  and  r«:i»iiitariC4?,  let  the  U^tom  he*  what  it 
rna/ ;  and.  vjiii%»*:n\u:xiX\r^  nothing  ih  grained  to 
th*:  \tr*'iw\\ff.  iff  the  latter  proiir/sitioa,  bj 
fihowinf(  that  jiiri.ttM  are  agreed  io  favor  of  the 
fr/rrner. 

But  it  i^  nevertheleflH,  poMible  that  we  may 
diM-^jver,  either  in  the  terraii  in  which  thef« 
^reat  t(;fi/:heni  of  le^  wiiwlorn  have  enunciated 
the  fonin:r  pn>fy>fiition,  or,  in  their  reaitoningH 
n\HfU  it,  a  ftufficiently  clear  indication  of  their 
opinion  iif^m  the  Hubject  of  our  in<juiry.  It  is, 
lnd4«?d,  to  \n)  ext>c*ct4^1,  that  tljeir  language  and 
ilhHtrationn  will  ix/int  to  a  univeri«al  conclu- 
nion,  fi|frefiding  itMclf  over  every  variety  and 
coMit/mation  of  circuniHtances  if  Huch  aconclu- 
Mion  waN  intende<l ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  that, 
\f  a  conchiHion,  applicable  Hirn]ily  to  the  nuality 
and  character  of  the  owner  of  the  vehicle  em- 
ployed by  a  neutral  merchant,  wan  in  view,  we 
fihall  Hnd  the  phraHCHilofry  which  ezpreHHes  it, 
and  the  iiluHtrationM  which  recommend  it,  Huit- 
e<i  U*  that  view. 

11ie  thirt4;enth  chapter  of  the  fimt  bof>k  of 
HynkerHhoekV  (juieHtioneH  Juria  Publici,  to 
which  we  have  been  referre<l,  i)n)feHHefl  to  treat 
**I>e  aniicoriim  bonJH,  in  hoHtium  navibu8  re- 
pertiH  "  and  by  tlie  Htntement  of  a  doubt  as- 
cribed U}  (irotiuH — ^*an  bona  amicorum,  in 
hoMtium  navibuH  reiK;rta,  pro  hfiHtilibus  eaHcnt 
habcncla,^*  announccH  the  qucHtion  to  1>e  dis- 
pomMl  of.  Thift  qucHtion,  rcHting  upon  the  single 
faf^t,  that  the  Hhip  in  whi(^h  the  friendly  goods 
are  found,  IntlongH  to  an  enemy,  obviously  in- 
quiroN  nothing  more  than  whether,  on  that 
a<*c^)unt,  the  giMMls  may  be  c^mflscated;  and 
throughout  the  (chapter  it  is  so  treated.  ^*  Nam 
cur  milii  non  liceut  utl  nave  amici  mei,  quan- 
(|uaiii  tui  hostis,  ad  transvehondas  merces 
nioaM  ?  **  *^  Quare  si  ejus  navem  operamnue  con- 
diixorim,  ut  res  mens  trans  mure  vehat,'^  &c. — 
**pro  inen^edu  ejus  uti  navo  ad  ntilitatom 
nu*am,^*  drc.  In  all  this,  and  in  whatever  else 
the  chaptor  04)ntains,  there  is  no  allusion  to 
any  thing  but  the  mere  vehicle  ^^lul  transvo- 
hondns  morces,**  and  to  the  ownership  of  that 
vehicle.  The  phrastmlogy  is  appropriate  to 
dotino  a  merchiuit  vessel  in  her  ordinary  state, 
with  nothing  to  distinguish  her  but  her  enemy 
charaoter.  It.  is  not  adapted  to  convoy  the 
idea  of  a  vessi«l  which  has  passed  into  a  new 
state  by  the  union  of  faculties  for  war,  with 
tluwo  ft»r  transportatiim. 

As  to  the  reasoning,  it  manifestly  Btops  at 
the  |H>int  1  have  iiientione<l.  *'  hicot  mihi  cum 
litwte  tuo  oommereia  tVequentare;  quod  si  liceat, 
li(H«bit  (pUHpio  cum  iH)  qm>sounquo  contractus 
oi^lebrare,  emere,  vender©,  locare,  oondncoro, 
at  quo  ita  |H)rro.'     ^'  Cape  quodounque  est  hostis 


tai :  sed  mihi  redde  quod  menm  ert,  quia  ami- 
cus taa^  ram.  et  impoeitioiie  renim  meannn 
nihil  molitos  ram  in  necem  tnam.*^  The  gen- 
eral position  that  I  have  a  right  to  trade  with 
your  enemy,  and,  coosequefitlT.  to  make  coo- 
tracts  with  him,  is  here  foond  without  any  one 
of  the  limits  which  belong  to  it ;  bat  we  know 
that  Bynkerahoek  could  not  and  did  not  mean 
to  have  it  so  onderstood.  He  was  aware,  and 
has  elsewhere  shown,  that  it  was  restricted  by 
the  state  of  war.  He  knew,  for  example,  thai 
a  neutral  could  generally  buy,  sell,  hire,  and 
let  to  hire,  from  and  to  a  belligerent ;  but  noi 
hire  or  sell  to  a  belligerent  a  vessel  of  war,  or 
even  a  passport ;  or  contract  to  send  him  eon- 
traband,  or  to  carry  his  despatches,  or  to  sop- 
ply  his  blockaded  porta,  or  to  disguise  >  is  goooi 
as  his  own,  or  to  send  him  goods  to  become  hit 
on  their  arrival,  to  save  the  risk  of  capture  in 
transitu.  We  can  only  account  for  his  arguing 
in  this  place,  upon  the  general  right,  without 
noticing  any  modification  which  war  imposed 
upon  it,  by  supposing  that  be  was  reasoning 
upfjn  the  common  condition  >/  neutral  traffic, 
unassociated  with  the  use  of  force,  or  with  any 
otlier  hostile  quality,  and  in  no  situation  to 
come  in  collision  with  any  of  the  parties  to  the 
war.  And  this  supposition  is  confirmed  by  the 
quiet  assumption,  without  proot  with  which 
the  observation  last  quoted  concluded,  that  by 
the  employment  of  the  enemy  ship,  the  neutral 
attempts  nothing  to  the  prejudice  of  the  oppo- 
site belligerent.  This  assumption  was  not  un- 
natural, if  none  but  an  unarmed  vessel  was  in 
his  mind ;  but  if  his  view  extended  to  a  ship 
provided  with  warlike  equipment,  it  was  rather 
an  extraordinary  postulate  for  so  able  a  rea- 
soner  as  Bynkershoek  to  assume. 

The  passage  in  the  controversial  treatise  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Ward  in  1801,  on  the  rdative  rights 
and  duties  of  belligerent  and  neutral  powers,* 
which  has  been  referred  to  on  the  other  side, 
runs  thus :  **  The  riglit  of  an  impartial  neutral 
to  continue  his  trade  with  each  belligerent,  so 
long  as  that  trade  can  in  no  respect  do  injury  to 
either,  is  certainly  uncontested  and  ineontesta- 
ble ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  show  the  in- 
jury, or  what  interference  there  is  in  the  war, 
by  placing  such  goods  as  are  sacred,  from  their 
neutrality,  and  have,  therefore,  a  right  of  pas- 
sage all  over  the  world,  under  the  care  and 
protection  of  a  belligerent  flag.  Something  in 
point  of  prudence  may  be  urged,  to  prevent 
their  being  exposed  to  the  accidents  of  war; 
but  if  the  neutral  chooses  to  risk  this,  it  is  im» 
possible,  I  think,  to  conceive  a  well-founded 
reason  for  supposing  that  any  eonfliction  of 
rights  between  him  and  the  other  belligerent 
can  arise  from  the  procedure.  This,  then, 
seems  an  innocent,  and  therefore  a  natural 
right  in  the  neutral ;  as  such  formed  one  of  the 
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provisioiiB  of  the  ^'  consolato,''  and  as  sach  was 
approved  by  Bjnkershoek,"  &o.,  Q.  J.  Pub.  c. 
lOY,  p.  186.  Now  what  is  maintained  in  this 
paasage  is,  that  a  nentral  may  trade  in  a  belli- 
gerent vessel  and  under  a  belligerent  flag,  in 
opposition  to  the  doctrine,  that  the  national 
character  of  the  ship  ought  to  conclude  that  of 
the  cargo— or  as  he  elsewhere  phrases  it,  '^  that 
all  should  obey  the  national  character  of  the 
ship/*  The  author  states  expressly,  that  the 
lignt  of  which  he  is  speaking,  and  which  only 
he  had  in  his  view,  formed  one  of  the  pro- 
yinons  of  the  "  consolato,"  and  was  approved 
by  Bynkershoek.  What  right  was  approved 
by  Bynkershoek,  we  have  already  seen ;  and 
every  body  knows  that  the  "  consolato'^  refers 
only  to  the  property  of  the  vessel,  and  makes 
no  provision  for  the  case  of  a  military  equip- 
ment which  nothinff  but  a  direct  provision 
oonld  sanction.  Besides,  the  main  ground  upon 
which  Mr.  Ward  places  the  right  is  that  the 
goods  are  sacred  from  their  neutrality.  Now  it 
ia  impossible  that  this  should  be  known  with- 
out the  exercise  of  that  right  of  visitation  and 
search,  to  which  he  insists  that  every  bellige- 
rent is  entitled;  and  consequently  he  must 
mean  that  the  belligerent  vessel  which  carries 
the  goods,  said  to  be  neutral,  is  not  to  be  in  a 
sitnation  to  contest  by  force  the  exercise  of  that 
ri^t.  Moreover,  the  expressions,  ^^  so  long  as 
that  trade  can  in  no  respect  do  injury  to  either,^' 
show  his  meaning  to  be  that  it  is  not  to  be  a 
trade,  which  provides  resistance  to  the  right  of 
search,  and  increases  the  hostile  means  of  one 
of  the  belligerents  on  the  seas.  And,  again, 
when  in  his  reasoning  he  says,  that  he  cannot 
conceive  how  the  privilege  which  he  admits 
can  produce  "  any  confliction  of  rights*^  between 
the  neutral  and  the  opposite  belligerent,  it  is 
ooite  impossible  that  he  should  have  in  his  mind 
tne  case  of  a  deliberate  resistance  to  that  very 
right  of  visitation  and  search  which  it  was  the 
great  object  of  his  treatise  to  uphold. 

In  truth,  Mr.  Ward  is  in  this  place  contend- 
ing that  the  principle  of  *^  free  ships  free  goods^^ 
is  not  *^  a  natural  right,'* — and  he  endeavors  to 
prove  it  by  showing,  among  other  things,  that 
the  principle  which  is  usually  associated  with  it 
in  treaties, — that  ^^enem^  ships  shall  make 
enemy  goods,**  is  a  violation  of  natural  right. 
For  this  purpose  it  was  not  necessary  to  discuss 
or  decide  the  present  quesUon;  and,  accord- 
ingly, he  does  not  meddle  with  it,  unless  what 
he  aays  about  "  the  accidents  of  war,**  to  which 
neutivl  property  is  exposed  in  belligerent  vessels 
ahonld  be  thought  to  touch  it. 

The  first  passage,  referred  to  in  Azuni*s 
book,  amounts  only  to  this — that  neutrals  can- 
not be  prevented  from  employing  the  vessels  of 
dther  of  the  belligerents  for  me  purpose  of 
oontinning  their  peaoe  trade,  unless  by  interfer- 
ing in  the  war,  "  they  depart  from  that  perfect 
neutrality  which  they  are  bound  to  observe.** 
It  is  a  gratuitous  aopposition  that  this  passage 
was  meant  to  include  Teasels  fitted  for  aggres- 
sion and  resistance.    Nay,  the  aupposition  is 


worse  than  gratuitous.  It  is  impliedly  forbidden 
by  the  reference  to  the  peace  trade  of  the 
neutral  as  that  which  is  to  be  authorixed  in  the 
vessels  alluded  to,  and  by  the  exception  of  all 
oases  in  which  the  neutral  interferes  in  the  war, 
or  in  any  degree  deserts  his  neutrality. 

Such  a  large  exception  goes  the  whole  length 
of  my  doctrine,  if  it  means  any  thing;  and 
there  was  no  necessity  to  make  it  special,  unless 
it  was  presumed  that  common  sense  had  left  the 
world.    It  was  too  obvious  to  require  any  par- 
ticular mention,  that  it  was  an  interposition  in 
the  war,  and  inconsistent  with  pure  neutrality 
to  employ  a  vessel  equipped  for  battle  and  cer- 
tain to  engage  in  it,  to  exempt  the  neutral  fh>m 
the  observance  of  his  known  duties,  if  it  could 
be  done  with  a  prospect  of  success,  and  certain 
also  to  act  offensively,  if  a  suitable  occasion 
presented  itself.  It  was  enough  to  lay  down  the 
wide  caution  against  any  use  or  employment  of 
hostile  force,  which  not  being  capable  of  any 
check,  on  account  of  the  direction  to  which  it 
is  subject,  and  j^he  disposition  which  belongs  to 
it,  cannot  be  employed  without  embarking  in 
the  war  and  taking  an  unneutral  attitude.    We 
are  told  by  Ward,  vol.  ii.  p.  10,  in  the  language 
of  Hubner,  who  has  been  called  *Hhe  great 
champion  of  neutral  rights,**  that  "  Toute  neu- 
tralite  consiste  dans  une  inaction  entiere  rela- 
tivement  a  la  guerre.*'   And  I  know  not  how  a 
neutral  can  be  said  to  be  wholly  inactive  relative- 
ly to  the  war,  who  allies  himself  by  compact  with 
warlike  means  and  hostile  dispositions  and  in- 
tentions, which,  when  he  has  once  connected 
himself  with  them,  he  knows  he  cannot  re- 
strain, and  to  which  he  alone  gives  all  the  ac- 
tivity and  all  the  power  of  mischief  which  they 
possess.    It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  he  who 
has  prepared  and  hired  the  power  of  warlike 
combat,  with  a  knowledge  that  the  desire,  duty 
and  determination  to  combat  are  united  with 
that  power,  can  be  said  to  be  thus  inactive,  and 
especially  when  combat  has  actually  followed 
his  arrangements  as  their  regular  consequence. 
Self-evident  propositions  do  not  require  to  be 
set  forth  in  detail,  and  the  wonder  is  that  we 
should  expect  it.     On  the  other  hand,  if  a  neu- 
tral can  do  this,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  his  right  to  do  so  would  be  stated  with  pre- 
cision even  by  such  sciolists  as  Azuni. 

But  if  the  exception  in  Azuni  does  not  plainly 
exclude,  as  I  have  no  doubt  it  does,  fVom  the 
neutral's  privileges,  the  employment  of  ships 
equipped  for  battle,  it  does  at  any  rate  reduce 
all  that  he  says  as  an  authority  on  the  extent  of 
that  privilege  to  nothing,  since  the  phraseology 
in  which  Azuni  has  defined  the  privilege,  is  at 
least  as  equivocal  as  the  excepiton.  An  am- 
biguous general  rule  given  by  a  feeble  writer, 
who  qualifies  it  by  an  ambiguous  general  ex- 
ception, may  afford  matter  for  controversy,  but 
can  scarcely  contribute  to  settle  one. 

Heineccius,  Grotius,  Hubner,  Yattel,  and 
others  are  quoted  by  Axuni,  vol.  ii.  p.  194,  195, 
but  they  simply  state,  what  doubtless  Azuni 
meant  to  state,  Uie  general  doctrine,  which  I  dc 
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wA  tt^iUi  V/  A'iMyA*-^  tlth^Afh  it  wt.«  or.'^  and  coclo'^  th€>T  L^i!  l^e^o  imf<otfect  and  bann- 
^**^.sU^f*s.  uja  fr.*:TAij  gp^MiM  are  not  prize  k:^  or  LaJ  d^x  been  thene  a:  all:  suppose,  in  a 
tn^fTfri/  :^:f:jkrj^  *jkktn  ia  a  tcmi^I  Urltjcurio?  vord.  that  b«  i»  not  onlr  the  tenant  of  them, 
Uf  Ut^.  izi^sttij.  \i  U  imfiT^Mible  Ut  make  anj  bat  tlie  creator  of  all  that  cijn«titate«  their  fac- 
thiTi^  UkH  kit  Mntitffrr.T.  i*x  t^te  «!o<*cr;n^  •  f  trie  ultvto  iiii.<<<r:iief  hi*  friends,  and  that  he  has  left 
!ft»rr.*:d  '/«&MrL  oT.  #^  an  t  r^r  all  of  tlie-e  \fjft^  the  command  of  them  to  th«>se  who  are  at  pnb- 
"'li/ta.'  ft*  t^'uy'^^f^  whirh  wa*.  m  I  have  lie  enmitv  with  the*  friend*,  without  re^serv- 
aAf''^  V  «aid.  tlie  <rfr<y!l  of  the  flacr  and  owr^erbhip  inir  anr  power  in  himself  to  coanteract  the 
iA  iii*i  vc-^fKi  ri^0ffn  the  r;l«ararter  of  the  rarsr^.     efTe^^  of  that  enmitr,  and  that  then  he  has 

Ih'r  fAi»*r  pftMAacre  in  Azrini  whi^h  the  cfinn-  j'laced  his  propertv  and  himself  under  their 
Mi  r*^Mn  u»  \%  h//  ffiore  t/i  hi*  yMrytf^  tlian  that  aa«pices !  Will  the  learned  gentleman  teU  ns 
wht/h  I  liAve  ezarriin^^.  that  he  andhL«  property  would  then  be  nentnl 

^  iUsl\'iu*-ri-MU  have  no  ri(rht  over  the  efTectfl  in  the  view  of  tho^  bv  whom  the  place  is  as- 
crf  fr ien/i«i  and  neutraiii.  in  whatever  place  th<rv  nailed  and  captured,  and  against  whom  it  has 
mav  he  foun/1,  thrnigh  within  the  territ/frv  or  in  nsed  the  power  which  he  has  furnished,  or  con- 
the  vt:ms:ln  iff  enemies.  For  this  reaA^^n,  when  tribated  to  furnish  to  it  ?  I  am  sure  he  wiU 
a  maritirnis  citjr  in  taken  bj  anaanlt,  or  in  anv  not.  Yet  this  is  the  analogous  case.  The  Xe- 
other  waj,  tlie  l^elligerent  cannot  seize  the  reide  was  a  movable  fortress  which  the  claim- 
neutral  v<:«wels  f/and  in  the  p^^rt,  nor  their  ant  brought  upon  the  seas.  She  would  not 
earg'iet,  onleM  tltey  are  eontralAnd  of  war,  and  ,  have  been  there  but  for  him.  Her  armament 
ntiltt'^  the  captains  have  taken  up  arms  or  vfy  \  was  his  armament.  Her  i>ower  was  his  power, 
luntarily  nej'AtwlHfl  the  enemy  in  their  resbit-  ,  He  drew  that  armanent  and  that  power  into 
afjc«f.  FtfT  a  f»trori(rer  reason  ought  the  gfKxU  |  c'mfiict.  or  into  the  opportunity  of  conflict  with 
of  neutrals  found  on  board  the  ship  of  an  .  the  oppo!«ite  belligerent  with  a  thorough  con- 
enemy,  Uf  \Ht  tumMoreil  as  free,  since  it  cannot  viction  that  conflict  and  opj>ortunity  would, 
be  regard«,'<l  an  the  territory  of  the  enemy/^         and  must  l»e  the  same  thing.     From  the  master 

Now  there  is  nothing  in  this  pa^u^age  which  to  the  meanest  sailor,  every  man  on  board 
rei|uir4is  t/>  \h:  notic'ed,  save  only  what  relates    fought  at  his  cost  and  by  his  original  procure- 


tf>  neutral  voMseN  ami  cargrMrs  found  in  the  j>ort 
of  a  capturM  city,  which  seems  to  l>e  much 
cxinflde^l  in  by  the  learned  counsel  as  favorable 
U>  hiH  vMhttl     I  fihall  concede  that  the  luw  is  as 
Axiiiii  staUfS  it.     I  only  marvel  that  it  is  thought 
Ut  have  any  l>earing  u(K>n  the  present  subject. 
It  cannot  l>e  doubted  that  a  neutral  who  is 
found  on  a  lawful  errand,  in  a  ca]>tured  place 
on  land  with  which  he  has  contracte<l  no  hos- 
tile obligations  of  any  sort,  (oh  is  sup[M)Ked  in 
the  caw5  put  by  Azuni,)  is  innocent  in  every 
view,  and  cannot  be  the  lawful  object  of  hostil- 
ity:   if  it   were  otherwise,   every  belligerent 
maritime  city  would  be  in  a  state  of  construc- 
tive blockade  of  a  jierfectly  new  invention.  The 
suppose<l  |Nmition  of  the  neutral  relatively  to 
the  captured  xAmw  necessarily  excludes  the'idca 
(;fp(*nalty.     lie  has  not  given  or  contributed 
to  give  to  that  places  the  military  capacity  which 
it  has  exerted.     He  did  not  erect  or  assist  in 
erm'.ting  itj4  fortt Mentions,  in  levying  or  paying 
Its  garrison,   in  furnishing  its  arms  or  stores. 
He  liiui  not  hired  those  fortitications  with  their 
appendages,  or  in  any  way  pnuluced  or  increns- 
mi  their  means  of  annoyance  or  defence.     He 
has  no  conni^etion  with  the  place,  further  than 
that  ho  Is  in  it  upon  a  fair  and  altogether  neu- 
tral motive,  not  ii^urious  to  any  body,  or  ca- 
pnldc  of  l>ecoining  so.    But  suppose  that  fof  the 

J>urposi«s  of  his  triuli%  or  for  any  other  purpose, 
10  had  hired  the  fortresses,  the  troops,  thi' 
cannon,  the  ammunition,  the  ]>rovision8  and 
oil  the  moans  and  implements  of  war,  with 
M'hloh,  as  with  a  militjiry  force,  ho  had  united 
hlms4>lf  and  his  ooniH>rns.  Suppose  that  the 
fort  itlcat  ions  had  been  orooted  for  his  accom- 
nuMlatitm,  or  being  erected  before,  had  become 
Lin  by  siHH^ial  oovenant ;  thftt  but  for  his  views 


ment.  But  in  the  other  case  it  is  assumed  by 
Azuni  that  the  neutral  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  matter.  He  entered  the  place  bet7>re  it 
was  attacke<l.  He  had  the  clearest  right  to  do 
tHK  He  sought  no  protection  from  the  force  on 
which  it  relied  for  its  defence.  He  did  nothing 
towards  the  organization  or  maintenance  uf 
that  force.  He  made  no  covenant  with  it  or 
its  owners.  He  did  not  employ  it  or  assist  in 
its  operations :  and,  consequently  had  no  more 
connection  with  it  than  if  he  and  his  property 
had  been  on  the  opposite  point  of  the  globe. 
The  place  would  not  have  been  the  less  attack- 
ed if  he  and  his  property  had  not  been  in  it^  nor 
would  it  have  been  better  or  worse  defended. 
The  whole  transaction  passes  without  involving 
or  touching  him  in  the  slightest  manner. 

We  have  then,  at  the  threshold,  a  wide  dis- 
tinction between  Azuni^s  case  and  ours;  but 
this  is  not  all,  although  it  is  sufficient.  The  re- 
sistance of  a  city  attacked  by  its  enemies  cannot 
be  inconsistent  with  the  obligations  of  a  neutral 
who  finds  himself  there,  unless  he  mixes  in  it. 
What  right  of  the  assailing  power  is  that  resist- 
ance calculated  to  violate  with  regard  to  himf 
Certainly  none.  The  right  of  visitation  and 
search,  (the  only  one  that  can  be  imaged  to 
be  material  in  this  view,)  does  not  apply  to  tJie 
subject.  He  is  for  the  present  rightnilly  out  of 
the  reach  of  it ;  and  can,  in  fact,  do  nothing  to 
facilitate  visitation  and  search  otherwise  than 
by  taking  his  goods  out  of  port  to  the  assailant, 
or  by  co-operating  with  the  assailant  to  subdue 
the  place.  The  first,  undoubtedly,  ho  is  not 
obliged  to  do,  and  probably  cannot  and  will  not 
be  permitted  to  do,  even  if  there  be  time  for 
it.  The  second  would  make  him  a  traitor  to 
the  city  which  had  hospitably  received  him. 
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)aiiiig  the  ooQtention  of  two  hostile  forces, 
lAither  of  whiidi  he  has  raised  up,  or  fostered, 
IT  adopted,  he  is  justified  in  remainiDg  a  mere 
peotator,  and  is  bound  to  do  so.  The  right  of 
ruitation  and  search,  therefore,  of  which,  in- 
leed,  the  ocean  is  the  onlj  theatre,  is  not  in- 
Hnged  on  this  occasion.  What  other  right, 
hen,  is  yiolatod?  I  know  of  none:  I  have 
leard  of  none.  But  this  is  not  so  in  our  case, 
f  we  have  succeeded  or  should  yet  succeed  in 
Moving  that  the  claimant  acted  unlawfully, 
h»n  the  first  preparation  of  his  expedition  to 
fes  last  catastrophe ;  that  he  violated  his  neutral 
Inties  by  employing  hostile  force  at  all ;  and 
hat  when  this  hostUe  force  resisted  the  visita- 
wa  and  search  of  an  American  cruiser  the 
dimax  of  illegality  was  completed. 

It  is  said,  however,  that  Mr.  Pinto,  as  a  mer- 
ihant  of  Buenos  Ayres,  had  a  peculiar  justifica- 
ioo  for  this  armament  in  the  danger  to  his 
>roperty  and  himself  produced  by  the  cruisers 
)f  Carthagena;  that  it  was  the  usage  of  this 
nde  and  the  only  adequate  mode  of  carrying 
ton  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between 
lie  United  States  and  England ;  and  that  Mr. 
^jdito  inlfjnded  no  resistance  to  United  States 
musers. 

As  to  his  intentions,  I  do  not  profess  to  know 
iriUi  certainty  what  they  were,  and  I  suppiose 
hat  his  counsel  know  as  little  of  the  matter  as 
[  do.    It  may  be  very  well  for  them  and  him 

0  Bay  that  it  was  not  his  intention  that  the  pri- 
rateers  of  the  United  States  should  be  resisted 
fhen  they  could  be  resisted  with  a  prospect  of 
nooess,  and  thus  be  prevented  from  interrupt- 
iig  a  voyage  which  promised  to  be  so  lucrative 
>j  the  capture  of  the  vessel  in  which  he  was 
reforming  it ;  but  I  am  not  apprised  of  the 
MTOofs  by  which  he  could  be  judicially  ezcul- 
lated  from  such  an  intention  if  I  choose,  as  my 
ieamed  colleague  has  done,  to  press  it  against 
um.  I  do  not  think  it  material,  however.  For 
/ei  his  intentions  in  this  particular  have  been 
Hrhat  they  might,  the  law  infers  from  his  con- 
ioct  sJl  that  my  argument  requires.  Mr.  Pinto 
lat  in  motion  upon  the  Atlantic  a  warlike  force, 
^oatile  by  notorious  duty  to  the  United  States, 

1  duty  which  he  was  bound  to  know  he  could 
lot  neutralize  and  the  effects  of  which  he  was 
iIbo  bound  to  know  he  could  not  check.  Every 
man  must  be  taken  to  intend,  where  intention  is 
important,  the  natural  and  ordinary  results  of 
bis  own  acts.  The  municipal  law  of  our  coun- 
ti79  and  every  civilized  country  proceeds  upon 
tliat  rule  ho  as  aJwcgrs  to  create  responsibility 
Bsr  those  results.  The  particular  intention  does 
not  need  to  be  inquired  into.  It  is  enough  that 
tiie  result  in  question  ought  to  have  been  fore- 
leen.  Thus,  (to  put  a  &miliar  case,)  if  a  man 
rides  a  horse  accustomed  to  strike,  into  a  crowd, 
iijpon  an  errand  ever  so  lawful,  he  is  liable  for 
£e  mischief  which  ensues  whether  he  intended 
tliat  mischief  or  not. 

The  natural  consequences  of  Mr.  Pinto's  acts 
ftre,  that  if  an  American  cruiser,  (not  of  an 
jnrtrwhelming  force,)  met  him  in  Ms  voyage 


resistance  would  be  made,  even  if  he  should 
forbid  it,  to  the  right  of  that  cndser  to  examine 
his  property ;  and  that  if  he  was  met  by  an  un- 
armed American  vessel  of  sufficient  value  to 
tempt  the  commander  of  the  Nereide,  that  ves* 
sel  would  be  assailed.  The  first  of  these  conse- 
quences has  happened,  and  by  every  system  of 
law  known  to  niankind  would  be  visited  with 
penalty. 

The  right  of  Mr.  Pinto  to  make  a  provision 
of  defensive  force  against  Carthagena  cruisers, 
cannot  serve  him  in  this  cause.  If  he  armed 
for  limited  purposes,  it  was  for  him  to  take  care 
that  he  suited  his  armament  to  those  pnrposes, 
and  that  its  exertions  were  confined  to  them. 
He  could  not  arm  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  un- 
controllable power,  where  there  already  existed 
the  desire,  to  exceed  those  purposes  to  the  in- 
jury of  those  against  whom  he  had  no  right  to 
arm.  If  he  does  so  arm,  all  that  I  insist  is,  that 
he  does  it  at  his  peril.  If  his  purpose  is  ex- 
ceeded from  causes  palpably  inherent  in  the 
nature  of  the  armament,  and  the  direction  un- 
der which  it  is  placed,  it  cannot  be  unreasonable 
to  say  that  he  must  at  least  answer  for  that 
surplus,  if  it  were  only  upon  the  maxim  "respon- 
deat superior ;''  a  maxim  as  universal  in  the  law 
of  prize  as  any  maxim  can  be :  for  although  in 
the  municipal  law,  it  generally  imports  only 
civil  responsibility,  in  the  "jus  gentium"  it 
produces  confiscation.  Even  in  the  municipal 
law,  it  is  a  cardinal  rule  "sic  utere  tuo  ut 
alienum  non  losdas ; "  and  this  rule,  applied  to 
Mr.  Pinto,  would,  of  itself,  restrict  his  right  of 
arming,  to  a  mode  that  would  be  compatible 
with  the  rights  of  others.  He  who  should  go 
into  the  streets  accompanied  by  a  mastiff  of  a 
surly  and  ungovernable  temper,  and  accustomed 
to  bite,  (I  mean  no  slur  upon  any  l)ody  by  this 
homely  comparison,)  even  although  he  goes 
upon  lawful  business,  and  makes  the  dog  his 
companion,  with  a  view  to  his  defence  against 
some  ruffian  who  has  threatened  him,  must 
abide  the  consequences,  if  his  associate  bites 
those  who  are  his  master^s  friends,  and  who 
have,  moreover,  a  right  to  stop  him  on  his  way 
for  the  purpose  of  some  inquiry,  and  who  have 
been  bitten  in  the  attempt  to  exercise  that  right. 

As  to  what  is  said  of  the  manner  of  carrying 
on  this  trade  before  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war  between  the  United  States  anl  England — 
is  it  meant  to  tell  us  that  a  trader  continues  af- 
ter the  breaking  out  of  a  war  to  have  all  the 
rights  which  he  possessed  before,  merely  be- 
cause he  is  a  neutral  ?  That  the  war  does  not 
affect  all  his  previous  rights  or  habits,  I  admit ; 
but  it  does  affect  them  largely,  nevertheless ; 
and  it  affects  them  exactly  as  far  as  his  former 
rights  and  habits  would  now,  in  their  exercise 
and  continuance,  be  an  interference  in  the  war. 
Thus  before  the  commencement  of  hostiUties, 
he  could  carry  articles  usually  denominated 
contraband  of  war.  After  hostilities  com- 
mence, he  does  so  at  the  hazard  of  seizure  and 
confiscation,  even  if  his  peace-traffic  had  been 
to  a  great  extent,  or  altogether  in  such  artidea. 
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And  wh J  is  this  so  ?  Simply  because  the  car- 
rying of  such  articles  in  peace,  was  i^jarions  to 
nolxxly,  bat  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
does  injury  to  one  of  the  belligerents  with  ref- 
erence to  the  war.  And  various  other  instan- 
ces might  be  given  of  the  same  class.  If,  in- 
deed, that  which  was  the  previous  trade  of  a 
neutral,  has  no  relation  in  its  substance  or 
manner  of  conducting  it  to  hostility,  the  war 
does  not  affect  it  otherwise  than  by  producing 
detention  for  inquiry  and  search ;  but  when  it 
has  that  relation,  as  it  always  has,  when  by 
seeking  the  armed  ships  of  a  belligerent  it  gen- 
erates collisions,  the  war  invariably  affects  and 
reduces  it. 

Even  if  it  be  true,  therefore,  of  which,  how- 
ever, there  is  no  proof  in  the  cause  that  British 
armed  vessels  had  before  been  used  in  this 
trade,  the  moment  the  war  broke  out  between 
the  United  States  and  England,  the  continuance 
of  that  practice  became  as  completely  unneutral 
ss  did  the  carrying  of  articles  of  contraband, 
and  became  liable  to  the  same  ]>enal  visitation. 
It  would  be  idle  to  multiply  words  upon  such  a 
point 

It  has  further  been  suggested,  that  if  Mr. 
Pinto  had  not  used  an  armed  ship  of  England, 
he  could  not  have  undertaken  his  voyage  at  all. 
Be  it  so.  Altliough  there  is  no  evidence  to 
countenance  such  an  apology,  I  am  willing, 
without  reserve,  to  admit  the  fact,  while  I  ut- 
terly deny  the  conclusion  of  law.  We  are 
fallen  upon  strange  times,  when  every  sort  of 
absurdity — I  beg  my  learned  opponents  to  par- 
don the  accidental  freedom  of  this  expression, 
and  to  believe  that  I  respect  them  both  too 
much  to  be  willing  to  give  umbrage  to  either. 
To  one  of  them,  indeed,  I  have  heretofore  given 
unintentional  pain,  by  observations  to  which 
the  influence  of  accidental  excitement  imparted 
the  appearance  of  unkind  criticism.*  The  man- 
ner in  which  he  replied  to  those  observations, 
reproached  me  by  its  forbearance  and  urbanity, 
and  could  not  fail  to  hasten  the  repentance 
which  reflection  alone  would  have  produced, 
and  which  I  am  glad  to  have  so  public  an  oc- 
casion of  avowing.  I  offer  him  a  gratuitous 
and  cheerful  atonement — cheerful,  because  it 
puts  me  to  rights  with  myself  and  because  it  is 
tendered  not  to  ignorance  and  presumption,  but 
to  the  highest  worth  in  intellect  ana  morals, 
enhanced  by  such  eloquence  as  few  may  hope 
to  equal — to  an  interesting  stranger  whom  ad- 
versity has  tried,  and  affliction  struck  severely 
to  the  heart — to  an  exile  whom  any  country 
might  be  proud  to  receive,  and  every  man  of  a 

rmerons  temper,  would  be  ashamed  to  offend, 
feel  relieved  by  this  atonement,  and  proceed 
with  more  alacrity.  I  say  that  it  is  passing 
strange,  that,  in  tlie  nineteenth  century,  we 
should  have  it  insinuated  that  the  provisions 

^  In  the  oiM  of  th«  Mary,  argned  at  the  same  term,  in 
wbieh  Mr.  Emmett  (of  ooanMl  for  the  c^>tora,)  q>oke,  as 
Mr.  PlnkBej  rai^Mieed,  a  Uttle  too  barthly  of  one  of  the 
daiinaiit& 


of  public  law,  or  of  any  law,  are  to  bend  befbre 
the  private  convenience  of  an  individual  trader. 
The  law  of  nations  did  not  compel  Mr.  Pinto 
to  trade.  It  allowed  him  to  do  so,  if  ha  ooold 
with  innocence.  It  did  not  convert  his  rights 
into  obligations :  it  left  them  as  it  found  them, 
except  only  that  it  impressed  upon  tbem^  with 
a  view  to  the  state  of  war  which  had  super- 
vened, the  conditions  and  qualificaticHia  annexed 
to  his  predicament  as  a  neutral.  If  he  could 
safely  and  advantageously  trade  in  this  new 
state  of  his  rightfk  it  was  well ;  if  not,  it  was 
either  his  duty  to  forbear  to  trade  at  idl,  or  to 
make  up  his  mind  to  defy  the  conseauences. 
And  is  this  such  a  harsh  alternative  f  la  it  not 
the  dilemma  to  which  God  and  the  lawa  have 
rednce<l  us  all — and  some  of  us  more  emphati- 
cally than  others  ?  Is  not  the  vocation  of  every 
man  in  society  more  or  less  limited  by  positive 
institution,  and  does  not  the  law  c^  nationi 
deal  with,  what  I  may  call  a  benignant  profu- 
sion in  such  limitations?  War  brings  to  a  neu- 
tral its  bencflts  and  its  disadvanta^^  For  its 
benefits,  he  is  indebted  to  the  lamentable  dis- 
cord and  misery  of  his  fellow-creatnrea,  and  he 
should,  therefore,  bear,  not  merely  with  a  phi- 
los<)i>hic  but  with  a  Christian  patience,  the  evils 
with  which  these  benefits  are  alloyed.  It  is 
fortunate  for  the  world  that  they  are  so  alloyed, 
and  heaven  forbid  that  the  time  should  ever 
arrive,  when  one  portion  of  the  human  rsce 
should  feel  too  deep  an  interest  in  perpetuating 
the  destructive  quarrels  of  their  brethren.  < 

But  is  there  any  thing  new  or  peculiar  in 
this  alternative?  What  is  the  predicament  of 
a  neutral  merchant  domiciled  before  the  war 
in  one  of  the  WUigerent  countries?  Is  he  not 
called  upon  by  the  law  of  prize  to  cease  to  trade, 
or  to  trade  upon  belligerent  responsibility! 
Does  not  that  law  tell  him,  **  abandon  your 
commerce,  although  it  was  begun  in  peace, 
and  perhaps  established  by  great  sacrifices,  pre- 
pare to  find  it  treated  as  the  commerce  of  the 
belligerent  with  whom  you  have  identified 
yourself?''  Does  it  not  announce  the  same 
sentence  to  the  dealer  in  articles  of  contraband; 
to  the  trader  with  ports  which  the  belligerent 
chooses  to  blockade ;  to  tJie  ship-owner  who  has 
transport  vessels  to  let  to  foreign  governments? 
In  those  cases,  it  does  not  say,  you  shall  not 
trade,  or  hire  your  ships  as  you  were  used  to 
do ;  but  merely,  that  if  you  do,  and  are  captured, 
your  property  shall  be  forfeited,  as  if  it  were 
the  property  of  enemies.  I  ask,  if  the  man, 
who  lives  with  innocence,  in  p^EU>e,  upon  the 
profits  of  canTing  contraband  articles,  is  less 
oppres8e<l  by  the  alternative  which  is  presented 
to  his  choice,  than  Mr.  Pinto  by  that  which  I 
hold  was  tendered  to  him,  if  his  situation  be 
truly  stated,  not  exaggerated  by  his  counsel? 
I  ask  if  his  situation  was  worse  than  that  of  any 
other  neutral,  whose  ordinary  peace-tn^o  is 
reduced  or  annihilated  by  the  mighty  instni- 
nientality  of  war  ? 

But  it  is  said  that  the  resistance  wbioh  was 
made  was  a  rightful  resistance  on  the  part  of 
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the  oommander  of  the  Nereide,  b j  whom  it 
irai  nuide,  in  fact.  It  was  so.  And  can  Mr. 
Pinto  take  reftige  behind  the  peculiar  rights  of 
his  associates  wilhont  sharing  the  legal  effects 
of  their  defeat?  Nothing  could  be  more  intol- 
erable than  such  a  doctrine.  A  belligerent  has 
a  right  to  break  a  blockade  if  he  can.  But  can 
a  neutral,  therefore,  put  himself  under  the  shade 
of  Uiat  right,  and  in  case  the  belligerent  master 
should  make  the  attempt  and  succeed,  take  the 
profit,  and  if  he  fails,  claim  immunity  from 
confiscation  by  an  ingenious  reinforcement  of 
his  own  rights  with  those  of  the  belligerent 
master?  Or,  if  the  conduct  of  the  belligerent 
master  shall  be  thought  to  be  insufficient  to 
impute  to  the  owner  of  the  cargo  the  ^^mens 
rea^^  in  the  case  of  blockade,  by  a  sweeping 
presumption  that  the  vessel  is  going  into  the 
olockaded  port  in  the  service  of  ^e  cargo  only 
— ^what  shall  we  say  to  the  case  of  contraband, 
which  must  be  put  on  board  by  the  owner  with 
a  knowledge  that  it  will  be  exposed  to  the  peril 
of  capture,  and  if  captured  to  the  certainty  of 
confiscation?  A  belligerent  master  has  a  right 
to  carry  contraband  if  he  can ;  and  only  supe- 
rior force  can  prevent  him.  But  surely  a  neu- 
tral cannot  so  avail  himself  of  that  right  as  to 
^ip  in  safety  contraband  articles  in  a  belliger- 
ent vessel.  If  he  could  he  would  have  a  larger 
and  more  effectual  right  than  that  under  which 
he  takes  shelter ;  for  the  belligercnt^s  right  is 
subject  to  be  defeated  by  force,  and  so  much  of 
his  property  as  is  engaged  in  the  enterprise  be- 
comes prize  of  war  if  he  is  conquered.  Just  as 
in  this  case  his  right  of  resistance  is  met  on  the 
other  side  by  a  right  to  attack  and  seize  as 
prize,  and  every  thing  depends  upon  the  issue 
of  the  combat.  It  is  indeed  self-evident  that  a 
neutral  who  is  driven  to  rely  upon  the  rights  of 
war,  vested  in  others,  not  himself,  leans  upon  a 
broken  reed  if  those  rights  fail  of  being  success- 
fully maintained  a^dnst  the  opposite  party  to 
the  war*  and  sure  I  am  that  no  case  can  be 
imagined  in  which  a  neutral  can  cover  himself 
with  the  right  of  a  belligerent,  whom  he  chooses 
to  employ,  and  thus  claim  the  combined  advan- 
tages of  a  belligerent  and  a  neutral  character. 
If  he  can  advance  such  a  claim  the  cases  of 
doDucil  have  all  been  a^udged  upon  false  prin- 
ciples, for  they  expressly  a&rm  the  contrary, 
and  stand  upon  no  other  reason. 

But  the  true  light  in  which  to  view  this 
point  is,  that  the  right  of  resistance  vested  in 
the  belligerent  master  is  precisely  that  which 
aC^;ravates  instead  of  takmg  away  the  guilt  of 
the  neutral  charterer ;  or,  in  other  words,  is 
exactly  the  consideration  which  ought  to  make 
the  resistance  his  own  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
and  consequently  to  render  him  and  his  proper- 
tf  liable,  to  share  tiie  fate  of  the  belligerent 
maitor  and  vesseL 

It  is  indisputable  that  if  Mr.  Pinto,  instead  of 
chartering  the  Kereide,  had  hired  a  neutral 
•hip,  and  the  nentnd  master,  without  his  con- 
enrrenoe,  had  resisted  visitation  and  search,  the 
goods  of  Pinto  would  have  been  prize  as  well  I 


as  the  neutral  vessel.  We  have  for  thia  the 
express  authority  of  Sir  WiUiam  Soott  in  the 
celebrated  case  of  the  Swedish  convoy  and 
others.*  "The  penalty  for  the  violent  contra- 
vention of  this  right,  is  the  confiscation  of  the 
Eroperty "  (cargo  as  well  as  vessel,)  "so  with- 
eld  from  visitation  and  search.'* 
Upon  what  ground  is  the  cargo  forfeited  in 
that  case  ?  Upon  the  ground  that  the  master's 
resistance  withholds  the  cargo  from  visitetion 
and  search,  and  that  the  owner  of  it  is  answer- 
able for  the  master's  conduct  in  that  respect, 
although  the  master  is  not,  strictly  speaking, 
the  agent  of  the  cargo,  and  the  owner  of  the 
cargo  is  not  generally  affected  by  his  acts  in 
the  view  of  a  court  of  prize.  The  extension  of 
the  penalty  of  confiscation  to  all  the  property 
withheld  by  the  resistence  of  the  neutral  mas- 
ter from  visitetion  and  search,  whether  it  be- 
longs to  the  owner  of  the  vessel  or  not,  pro- 
ceeds, undoubtedly,  from  the  importance  attach- 
ed to  the  right  with  which  such  resistance 
interferes — ^to  a  right  without  which  all  the 
other  belligerent  rights  with  which  the  law  of 
prize  is  concerned  are  mere  shadows.  The 
owner  of  a  neutral  cargo  forfeited  by  the  re- 
sistence of  the  master  of  a  neutral  ship  would 
seem  to  have  some  show  of  reason  for  his  com- 
plaint against  the  rigor  of  such  an  indiscrimi- 
nate punishment  of  the  innocent  and  the  guilty. 
He  might  urge  with  great  plausibility  that  as  he 
had  not  partaken  in  any  manner  the  resistenoe, 
as  he  not  only  did  not  command  but  did  not 
wish  it,  as  he  was  justified  when  he  shipped 
his  goods  in  relying  upon  the  presumption  that 
a  neutral  master  would  fulfil  his  neutral  duties 
and  would  not  have  recourse  to  hostile  resist- 
ance to  the  right  of  visiting  and  searching  his 
vessel  and  those  goods,  he  ought  not  to  be  made 
accounteble  for  that  resistence.  But  with  what 
plausibility  can  the  charterer  of  a  belligerent 
vessel  which  has  by  resistance  withheld  his 
property  from  visitation  and  search,  claim  to 
be  exempted  from  the  utmost  severity  of  the 
rule?  When  he  chartered  such  a  vessel  and 
shipped  his  goods  had  he  any  ground  for  pre- 
suming that  the  belligerent  master  would  for- 
bear resistance  to  an  enemy  cruiser?  Did  he 
not,  on  the  contrary,  know  that  he  would  re- 
sist and  that  it  would  be  out  of  his  power  to 
prevent  him?  Did  he  not  go  to  sea  with  an 
absolute  assurance  that  his  goods  would  be 
withheld  from  the  visitation  and  search  of  the 
opposite  belligerent  by  all  the  resistance  that 
could  be  made?  Nay,  further;  is  not  the  neu- 
tral owner  of  the  goods  interested  that  resist- 
ance should  be  made  even  with  reference  to 
the  vessel,  when  it  can  be  made  effectually; 
since,  if  the  vessel  be  seized  as  priz6,  the  voy- 
age is  broken  up  and  the  hopes  of  profit  which 
depended  upon  it  utterly  blasted  ?  Such  was 
Mr.  Pinto's  predicament;  and  it  will  not  be 

*  The  Haiia,  Bob.  Adm.  Beik.  vol.  1,  ik.  287.  The  Sltebe, 
Sob.  Adm.  Bep.  toL  6,  p.  174.  The  Cfttharina  TOtiaboth,  Vbk 
881    Th«  Deipatch,  Bob.  Adm.  Bep.  880. 
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believed  that  he  wonld  see  witli  disapprobation 
the  repulse  of  a  cniiser  of  this  country  attempt- 
ing to  capture  the  Nereide  and  to  carry  her  any 
where  but  to  Buenos  Ayres. 

With  regard  to  a  neutral,  therefore,  who 
charters  an  armed  belligerent  vessel,  the  |)en- 
alty  of  confiscation  for  resistance  by  that  vessel 
is  unimpeachably  just  If  it  is  established  that 
a  neutral  should  be  responsible  for  the  resist- 
ance of  the  master  of  a  neutral  vessel,  which  ho 
could  not  foresee,  had  no  reason  to  exi^ect,  and 
no  interest  to  produce,  can  it  be  unfit  that  he 
should  be  responsible  for  the  regular  and  fore- 
seen resistance  of  the  master  of  an  anned  bellig- 
erent vessel  chartered  by  him,  which  resistance 
he  could  not  help  foreseeing,  which,  if  he  did 
not  direct  ho  must  have  confidently  expected, 
and  which  his  interest  required  should  be  made 
as  often  as  it  happened  to  be  jjracticable  ?  It 
would  be  intolerable  tliat  he  who  has  done  every 
thing  which  by  all  reasonable  calculation  would 
subject  his  property  to  the  full  exercise  of  the 
right  of  visitation  and  search,  shall  be  punished 
with  confiscation  for  the  disappointment  of  that 
calculation,  and  that  he  who  has  done  every 
thing  which  was  adapt^'d  to  defeat  that  right, 
and  who  has  spontaneously  given  himself  an 
interest  in  defeating  it,  should  be  rewarded  with 
restitution ;  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  by  a 
concession  of  all  the  benefits  of  successful  re- 
sistance and  by  an  exemption  from  all  its  penal 
consequences  in  case  of  failure. 

I  stand  upon  all  just  principles  of  law  and 
reason,  therefore,  when  I  say  that  tlie  known 
right  and  inclination  of  the  master  oi"  tlie  Ne- 
reide, combined  with  his  capacity,  obtained  at 
Pinto's  expense,  to  resist  a  cruiser  of  the  United 
States,  is  so  far  from  being  a  foundation  on 
which  to  build  his  innocence  that  it  is  the 
clearest  and  most  conclusive  inducement  to 
consider  his  property  as  prize.  If  one  were 
called  upon  to  select  a  case  in  which  the  con- 
fiscation of  the  cargo  of  a  resisting  vessel  was 
not  only  lawful,  but  equitable,  it  would  be  a 
case  in  which  a  neutral  abusing  the  indulgence 
extended  to  him  by  the  modern  law  of  nations, 
to  employ  a  belligerent  vehicle,  employs  just 
such  a  vehicle  as  under  belligerent  command 
and  conduct  will  inevitably  be  made  to  with- 
draw his  property  from  examination,  so  far  as 
its  physical  force  can  so  withdraw  it.  And 
certainly  a  greater  anomaly  can  scarcely  be 
conceived  than  that  I  shall  answer  for  the  hostile 
conduct  ofhim  upon  whose  neutral  and  peaceful 
conduct  I  was  warranted  when  I  employed 
him,  to  rely ;  and  yet  shall  not  answer  for  the 
hostile  conduct  of  him  from  whom  I  was  war- 
ranted when  I  employed  him  in  anticipating 
nothing  but  hostility  and  violence  I 

Mr.  Pinkney  then  examined  the  case  of  the 
Swedish  convoy  in  1798,  and  insisted  that  there 
was  no  difference  between  a  ship  sailing  under 
protection  of  a  resisting  oonyoy  and  goods  found 
in  a  resisting  ship ;  that  it  was  admitted  both 


by  the  counsel  for  the  claimant  and  bj  tha 
court,  in  that  case,  that  the  distinction  between 
an  enemy  convoy  and  a  nentral  convoy  was  un- 
favorable to  the  former,  inasmuch  as  the  enemy 
convoy  stamped  a  primary  character  of  hostility 
on  all  the  vessels  sailing  under  its  protection, 
which  presumption  the  counsel  seemed  to  think 
might  be  rebutted,  but  which  Sir  William  Soott 
considered  to  be  a  conclusive  presumption ;  and 
that  the  distinction  between  hostile  and  nentral 
convoy,  favorable  to  the  latter,  was,  that  where 
the  convoying  force  was  neutral,  the  captors 
must  show  an  actual  resistance,  which  in  the 
case  of  the  Maria  was  shown,  among  other 
things,  by  the  instructions  of  the  Swedish  gov- 
ernment, authorizing  such  resistance,  which 
were  relied  upon,  not  as  constituting  a  part  of 
the  offence,  but  as  rendering  it  probable  that 
there  was  actual  resistance,  whilst  in  the  case 
of  the  Nereide,  the  intention  to  resist,  inde- 
pendent of  the  fact,  was  rendered  certain  by  the 
general  hostile  character  of  the  force  employed.* 

The  case  of  the  Catharina  Elizabeth,  (Rob. 
Adm.  Rep.  vol.  5,  p.  232,)  has  also  been  pro- 
duced against  us.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  that 
my  learned  friend  entertains  some  doubts  of  its 
applicability  to  that  of  the  Nereide.  since  he 
rather  invites  our  attention  to  the  brief  marginal 
pummary  of  the  reporter  than  to  the  case.  The 
marginal  note  says :  "  Resistance  by  an  enemy 
master  will  not  affect  the  cargo,  being  the  prop- 
erty of  a  neutral  merchant ;  and  my  learned 
friend  taking  or  rather  mistaking  tliis  for  a  uni- 
versal position,  is  so  well  satisfied  with  it  that 
he  desires  to  look  no  further,  and  would  have 
us  trouble  ourselves  as  little  as  possible  with  the 
reasoning  of  the  court  and  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  the  transaction,  by  which  the 
reporter,  certainly  a  very  excellent  and  able 
man,  took  for  granted  that  his  note  would  be 

*  In  Mr.  Wheaton's  report  of  this  speech  h«  remuks: — 
**  I  regret  thai  I  have  not  the  means  of  restoring  this  part  ct 
the  argament,  which  I  understand  was  of  great  Ibree  and 
beanty:  bnt  it  is  irrecoverably  lost  In  the  ease  of  the 
Maria,  the  counsel  for  the  claimant,  in  contending  that  the 
presumption  arising  fW>m  a  hostile  conroj  was  not  conela- 
sire  against  the  ships  and  cargoes  sailing  nnder  its  protectloii, 
cited  the  case  of  the  Bampaon,  Bamej,  before  the  Lords  ef 
Appeal,  an  asserted  American  ship  taken  under  Freiioh  oon- 
yoy, and  oommonlcating  with  the  French  ships  by  signal  §ot 
battle,  which  they  said  the  lords  had  sent  to  ikrtlMr  proof  to 
ascertain  whether  there  had  been  an  actoal  wiietanee.  To 
which  intimation  Bir  W.  SooU  observed :  ^  do  not  adiOU 
the  authority  of  that  ease  to  the  extent  to  whleh  yoa  posh 
it  That  qaestion  is  still  reserved,  althongh  the  lords  mi^A 
wish  to  know  as  much  of  the  fkcts  as  possible.*  And  I  may 
be  excused  for  adding,  that  Mr.  Justice  Story,  in  his  Judg- 
ment in  the  case  of  the  Nereide,  states  that  the  sentence  of 
oondemnation  in  the  Sampson,  Barney,  wai  tabeequently 
affirmed  by  the  lords.'* 
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niflHfied.  Dr.  RobinBon  meant  only  to  Bay, 
uiat  the  resistance  of  the  enemy  master,  on  that 
ooeamon,  did  not  affect  the  neutral  cargo ;  pre- 
niminff  wat  the  reader  of  his  note  would  read 
Aie  jn^g^ent  to  which  it  belonged,  and  in  which 
be  could  not  fail  to  find  the  nature  of  that  ocoa- 
don.  This  is  what  I  have  done,  and  what  I 
trust  your  honors  will  do.  ^^  Territus  insisto 
[Mrioris  margine  ripoa,^^*  may  come  with  a  good' 
mce  from  the  learned  counsel  whose  interest 
[t  is  to  take  refuge  there  from  the  doctrine  of 
the  case  itself;  but  it  does  not  suit  me.  I  shall, 
Ml  the  contrary,  pass  to  the  case  from  the 
margin. 

Now  what  is  that  case?  An  enemy  master 
sndeavors  to  recover  his  captured  property,  or 
rather,  as  appears  to  have  been  the  fact,  to  take 
tbe  captured  vessel ;  and  Sir  William  Scott  in- 
ibrms  us  that  there  is  no  harm  in  this,  as  regards 
ihe  enemy  master  himself,  and  that  it  is  quite 
alear  that  it  cannot  affect  the  neutral  owner  of 
ihe  careo.  As  to  the  enemy  master,  the  quo- 
tition  n'om  Terence,  ^^Lupum  auribus  teneo,'* 
sxplains  the  whole  matter.  If  I  capture  an 
mem  V  I  must  take  care  to  hold  him.  He  is  not 
roroed,  unless  under  parole,  to  acquiesce ;  and, 
f  when  opportunity  offers  he  tries  to  withdraw 
limaelf  and  his  property,  or  even  to  capture  the 
saptors,  he  does  just  what  might  be  expected 
uid  what  he  has  a  right  to  do.  He  violates  no 
luty,  and  infringes  no  obligation.  I  admit  all 
this  to  be  perfectly  true ;  and  I  am  ready  to 
idmit,  if  it  will  be  of  any  service  to  the  claim- 
int,  that  the  captain  of  the  Nereide  had  a  right 
lot  only  to  resist  the  Governor  Tompkins,  but 
o  capture  her  if  he  could.  What  I  object 
igainst  the  claimant  is,  not  that  the  captain  of 
h»  Nereide  resisted  unlawfully,  with  a  view  to 
lis  own  rights,  but  that  the  claimant,  whose 
iro^rty  was  liable  to  unresisted  visitation  and 
learoh,  and  whose  rights  and  obligations  were 
rwj  different  from  those  of  the  captain  of  the 
llfereide,  had  identified  himself  with  him,  and 
rat  a  imrty  to  Uiat  resistance,  inasmuch  as  he 
ras  the  hirer  of  the  force  with  which  it  was 
nade,  knowing  its  hostile  character,  and  had 
isaociated  it  upon  the  ocean  with  his  property, 
Kware  of  the  biostile  control  to  which  it  was 
(al](J«ct.  For  a  force  thus  qualified,  and  so  em- 
>]oyed  by  a  neutral,  I  say  that  he  is  responsible 
ipon  the  plainest  grounds  of  law  and  reason,  if 
t  be  used,  as  from  its  nature  it  must  be,  in  a 
ray  in  which  he  is  not  authorized  to  use  it.  I 
mf.  further,  that  a  neutral  cannot  at  all  employ 
mm  a  force,  placed  under  such  hostile  control, 
rithout  guilt ;  and  that  he  incurs  the  confisca- 
ion  of  his  goods  if  they  are  found  connected 
Hill  it,  although  there  be  no  resistance  on  ac- 
XNmt  of  its  being  hopeless.  I  say,  ftirther,  that 
f  a  nentral  will  have  a  resort  to  force,  it  must 
It  Ilia  peril  be  such  as  is  not  from  its  character 
nrtlbi  to  the  opposite  belligerent,  or  incon- 
klbmt  with  a  peaceable  oompuance  on  his  part 
Htli  an  Ms  neutral  dotieB.    And,  sorely,  there 
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is  nothing  in  the  case  of  the  Gatharina  Eliza- 
beth which  says  otherwise. 

Another  case  in  the  same  collection,  vol.  8,  p. 
278.  The  Despatch,  tells  us  that  if  a  neutral 
master  endeavors  to  rescue  or  recover  by  force 
the  captured  property,  it  shall  be  condemned, 
because  the  captor  is  not  bound  as  against  a 
neutral  to  keep  military  possession  of  the  thing 
captured,  or  Justified  in  holding  the  neutnd 
master  and  crew  as  prisoners.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  iB  to  rely  upon  the  duty  of  the  neutral 
to  submit,  and  hope  for  restitution  and  compen- 
sation from  a  court  of  prize ;  and  if  this  auty 
be  violated  by  the  neutral  master  and  crew, 
confiscation  is  the  result.  This  is  explanatory 
of  the  judgment  in  the  case  of  the  Gatharina 
Elizabeth,  and  is  there  used  by  Sir  William  Scott 
for  that  purpose.  It  shows,  as  the  facts  of  the 
case  also  show,  that  the  court  intended  to  con- 
fine its  decision  in  the  Gatharina  Elizabeth  to 
the  case  of  an  enemy  master  already  captured, 
for  whom,  as  he  is  in  the  custody  of  the  captor, 
whose  business  it  is,  not  to  trust,  but  to  guard 
and  keep  him,  the  neutral  shipper  is  no  longer 
answerable.  That  the  enemy  master  ceases  the 
moment  he  becomes  a  prisoner,  and  his  vessel 
prize,  to  be,  for  any  purpose,  the  agent,  or  in 
any  sense  the  associate  of  the  neutr^  owner  of 
the  cargo,  and  that  their  connection  is  utterly 
dissolved  by  the  seizure,  is  perfectly  clear.  It 
would,  therefore,  be  monstrous  to  fasten  upon 
the  neutral  owner  of  the  goods  a  continuing 
suretiship  for  the  peaceful  conduct  of  the  enemy 
master,  after  he  has  passed  into  the  state  of  a 
prisoner  of  war. 

But  in  the  consideration  of  the  case  of  the 
Gatharina  Elizabeth,  it  must,  in  an  especial 
manner,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  French 
vessel  was  not  armed  at  all,  and  of  course  not 
by  or  for  the  owner  of  the  cargo ;  that  she  did 
not  resist  visitation,  search  or  seizure ;  that  the 
single  circumstance  upon  which  condemnation 
of  the  American  cargo  was  urged,  was  some 
hostile  attempt  of  the  enemy  master  after  cap- 
ture consummated — which  attempt  was  really 
and  constructively  his  own  personal  act,  not 
procured  or  facilitated,  or  influenced,  directly 
or  indirectly,  remotely  or  immediately,  by  the 
owner  of  the  cargo^  whom  in  law  he  had  be- 
come a  stranger.  Who  is  it  that  can  persuade 
himself 'that  there  is  any  resemblance  between 
that  case  and  the  present,  or  that,  if  in  that  case 
there  was  supposed  to  be  an  arguable  reason,  if 
I  may  be  allowed  that  expression,  for  visiting 
upon  the  neutral  shipper  the  hostile  conduct  of 
the  enemy  master,  the  same  tribunal  would,  in 
our  case,  have  hesitated  to  condemn  ? 

Observe  the  contrast  between  the  two  cases. 

In  our  case,  at  the  epoch  of  the  resistance, 
the  relation  was  subsisting  in  its  Ml  extent 
between  him  who  made  uiat  resistance,  and 
him  who  provides  the  means  without  providing 
any  check  upon  the  use  of  those  means ;  in  the 
other  case,  it  was  extinguished.  In  our  case, 
the  force  employed  was  the  original  force, 
hired  by  the  ofmer  of  the  cargo,  and  left  by 
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him  to  the  direction  of  a  hostile  ^gent,  who 
used  it,  as  he  could  not  hut  he  sare  he  would, 
hostilely ;  in  the  other  case,  there  was  no  original 
force ;  and  that  which  was  used  was  the  per- 
sonal force  of  the  enemy  master,  and  not  that 
of  the  vessel.  In  our  case,  the  force  was  ex- 
erted in  direct  opposition  to  the  neutral^s  ohliga- 
tion  of  submission  with  reference  to  the  cargo ; 
and  in  the  other,  the  neutral  had  already  sub- 
mitted, and  his  goods  were  in  the  quiet  pos- 
session of  tlie  captors.  In  our  case,  a  general 
capacity,  legal  and  actual,  of  annoyance,  as 
well  as  of  resistance,  had  been  given,  by  or  for 
the  neutral,  to  the  vessel  as  a  belligerent  ves- 
sel, (a  capacity  which  she  preserved  during  her 
voyage,)  for  which  alone,  independently  of  re- 
sistance in  fact,  the  neutral  is,  as  I  confidently 
contend,  liable  to  the  penalty  of  confiscation ; 
in  the  other,  the  vessel  was  an  ordinary,  un- 
armed, commercial  vehicle,  which  the  neutral 
might  hire  and  employ  with  perfect  innocence 

and  safety. 

Ill  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Tlie  little  ntrength,  with  which  I  set  out,  is 
at  last  exhausted,  and  I  must  hasten  to  a  con- 
clusion. I  commit  to  you,  therefort;,  without 
further  discussion,  the  cause  of  my  clients,  iden- 
tified with  the  rights  of  the  American  people, 
and  with  those  wholesome  rules  which  give  to 
public  law  simplicity  and  system,  and  tend  to 
the  quiet  of  the  world. 


We  are  now,  thank  God,  once  more  at  peace. 
Our  belligerent  rights  may,  therefore,  sleep  for 
a  season.  May  their  repose  be  long  and  pro- 
found! But  the  time  must  arrive,  when  the 
interests  and  honor  of  this  great  nation  will 
command  them  to  awake,  and  when  it  does 
arrive,  I  feel  nndoubting  confidence  that  they 
will  rise  from  their  slumber  in  the  fulness  of 
their  strength  and  miyesty,  unenfeebled  and 
unimpaired  by  the  judgment  of  this  high  coort 

The  skill  and  valor  of  our  infant  navy,  which 
has  illuminated  every  sea,  and  dazzled  the  mas- 
ter states  of  Europe  by  the  splendor  of  its  tri- 
umphs, have  given  us  a  pledge,  which,  I  trait, 
wilt  continue  to  be  dear  to  every  American 
heart,  and  influence  the  future  course  of  oar 

{>olicy,  that  the  ocean  is  destined  to  acknow- 
edge  the  youthful  dominion  of  the  West  I  am 
not  likely  to  live  to  see  it,  and,  therefore,  the 
more  do  I  seize  upon  the  enjoyment  presented 
by  the  glorious  anticipation.  That  this  domin- 
ion, when  God  sliall  suffer  us  to  wrest  it  from 
those  who  have  abused  it,  will  be  exercised 
with  such  justice  and  moderation  as  will  put  to 
shame  the  maritime  tyranny  of  recent  times, 
and  fix  upon  our  power  the  afifections  of  man- 
kind, it  is  tlie  duty  of  us  all  to  hope ;  but  it  ii 
equally  our  duty  to  ho|>e  that  we  shall  not  be 
so  inordinately  just  to  others  as  to  be  uigust  to 
ourselves. 


♦  •• 
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This  speech  on  a  bill  for  the  admissic*!  of  Mis- 
souri into  the  Union,  with  a  clause  prohibiting 
the  introduction  of  slaves  into  the  new  8tate, 
was  delivered  by  Mr.  Pinkney  in  the  United 
States  Senate  on  the  fifteenth  of  February, 
1820.* 

As  I  am  not  a  very  frequent  speaker  in  this 
assembly,  and  have  shown  a  desire,  I  trust, 
rather  to  listen  to  the  wisdom  of  others  than  to 
lay  claim  to  superior  knowledge  by  undertaking 
to  advise,  even  when  advice,  by  being  season- 
able in  point  of  time,  might  have  some  chance 
of  being  profitable,  you  will,  perhaps,  bear  with 
me  if  I  venture  to  trouble  you  once  more  on 
that  eternal  subject  which  has  lingered  here, 
until  all  its  natural  interest  is  exhausted,  ana 
every  topic  connected  with  it  is  literally  worn 
to  tatters.  I  shall,  I  assure  you,  sir,  speak  with 
laudable  brevity — not  merely  on  account  of  the 
feeble  state  of  my  health,  and  from  some  rev- 
erence for  the  laws  of  good  taste  which  forbid 
me  to  speak  otherwise,  but  also  from  a  sense 
of  justice  to  those  who  honor  me  with  their 

*  Bee  the  speech  of  ItoAit  King;  on  tho  Mune  faljoek,  ftt 
pafe  44,  preceding. 


attention.  My  single  purpose,  as  I  suggested 
yesterday,  is  to  subject  to  a  friendly,  yet  dose 
examination,  some  portions  of  a  speech,  im- 
posing, certainly,  on  account  of  the  distinguished 
quarter  from  whence  it  came — ^not  very  im- 
posing (if  I  may  so  say,  without  departing  from 
that  respect  which  I  sincerely  feel  and  mtend 
to  manifest  for  eminent  abilities  and  long  ex- 
perience) for  any  other  reason. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  I  am  about  as 
likely  to  retract  an  opinion  which  I  have  formed, 
as  any  member  of  this  body,  who,  being  a 
lover  of  truth,  inquires  after  it  with  diligence 
before  he  imagines  that  he  has  found  itTbut  I 
suspect  that  we  are  all  of  us  so  constituted  as 
that  neither  argument  nor  declamation,  levdQed 
against  recorded  and  published  decision,  can 
easily  discover  a  practicable  avenue  thnyn^ 
which  it  may  hope  to  reach  either  our  heads  or 
our  hearts.  I  mention  this,  lest  it  may  excite 
surprise,  when  I  take  the  liberty  to  add,  that 
the  speech  of  the  honorable  gentleman  from 
New  York,  upon  the  great  subject  with  which 
it  was  principally  occupied,  has  left  me  as  sreat 
an  infiael  as  it  found  me.  It  is  possible,  indeed, 
that  if  I  had  had  the  good  fortune  to  hear  that 
speech  at  an  earlier  stage  of  this  debate,  whoi 
all  was  fresh  and  new,  although  I  feel  oonfident 
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that  the  analysis  which  it  contained  of  the  con- 
stitation,  illustrated  as  it  was  by  historial  anec- 
dote rather  than  by  reasoning,  would  have  been 
just  as  unsatisfactory  to  me  then  as  it  is  now,  I 
might  not  have  been  altogether  unmoved  by 
those  warnings  of  approaching  evil  which  it 
seemed  to  intimate,  especially  when  taken  in 
connection  with  the  observations  of  the  same 
honorable  gentleman  on  a  preceding  day,  **that 
delays  in  disposing  of  this  subject,  in  the 
manner  he  desires,  are  dangerous,  and  that  we 
stand  on  slippery  ground/*  I  must  be  per- 
mitted, however,  (speaking  only  for  myself,)  to 
say,  that  the  hour  of  dismay  is  passed.  I  have 
heard  the  tones  of  the  larum  bell  on  all  sides, 
nntil  they  have  become  familiar  to  my  ear,  and 
have  lost  their  power  to  appal,  if,  indeed,  they 
ever  possessed  it.  Notwithstanding  occasional 
^pearances  of  rather  an  unfavorable  descrip- 
tion, I  have  long  since  persuaded  myself  that 
the  Missouri  question,  as  it  is  called,  might  be 
laid  to  rest,  with  innocence  and  safety,  by  some 
conciliatory  compromise  at  least,  by  which,  as 
is  our  duty,  we  might  reconcile  the  extremes 
of  conflicting  views  and  feelings,  without  any 
sscrifice  of  constitutional  principle  ;  and  in  any 
eyent,  that  the  Union  would  easily  and  trium- 
phantly emerge  from  those  portentous  clouds 
with  which  this  controversy  is  supposed  to 
have  environed  it. 

I  confess  to  you,  nevertheless,  that  some  of 
the  principles  announced  by  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,*  with  an  explicitness 
^at  reflected  the  highest  credit  on  his  candor, 
did,  when  they  were  first  presented,  startle  me 
not  a  little.  They  were  not  perhaps  entirely 
new.  Perhaps  I  had  seen  them  before  in  some 
shadowy  and  doubtful  shape, 

"  If  shape  it  mizht  be  called,  that  shape  had  none, 
Distingoisbable  in  member,  joint,  or  limb." 

Bat  in  the  honorable  gentleman^s  speech  they 
were  shadowy  and  doubtful  no  longer.  He  ex- 
hibited them  in  forms  so  boldly  and  accurately 
defined — with  contours  so  distinctly  traced — 
with  features  so  pronounced  and  striking,  that 
I  was  unconscious  for  a  moment  that  they 
might  be  old  acquaintances.  I  received  them 
as  '^novi  hospites"  within  these  waUs,  and 
ffazed  upon  them  with  astonishment  and  alarm. 
I  have  recovered,  however,  thank  Grod,  from 
this  paroxysm  of  terror,  although  not  from  that 
of  astonishment  I  have  sought  and  found 
tranquillity  and  courage  in  my  former  consola- 
tory £aith.  My  reliance  is  that  these  principles 
will  obtain  no  general  currency;  for,  if  they 
should,  it  requires  no  gloomy  imagination  to 
sjidden  the  perspective  of  the  future.  My  re- 
liaiioe  is  upon  the  unsophisticated  good  sense 
•ad  noble  spirit  of  the  American  people.  I 
htgre  what  I  may  he  allowed  to  caU  a  proud 
nd  patriotic  trust,  that  they  will  give  oounte- 
atDce  to  no  principles,  which,  if  foUowed  out  to 
tfeir  obvions  consequoices,  will  not  only  shake 
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the  goodly  fabric  of  the  Union  to  its  foundations, 
but  reduce  it  to  a  melancholy  ruin.  The  peo- 
ple of  this  country,  if  I  do  not  wholly  mistake 
their  character,  are  wise  as  well  as  virtuous. 
They  know  the  value  of  that  federal  association 
which  is  to  them  the  single  pledge  and  guar- 
antee of  power  and  peace.  Their  warm  and 
Eious  affections  will  cling  to  it  as  to  their  only 
ope  of  prosperity  and  happiness,  in  defiance 
of  pernicious  abstractions,  by  whomsoever  in- 
culcated, or  howsoever  seductive  or  alluring  in 
their  aspect. 

Sir,  it  is  not  an  occasion  like  this,  although 
connected,  as  contrary  to  all  reasonable  expec- 
tation it  has  been,  with  fearful  and  disorganizing 
theories,  which  would  make  our  estimates, 
whether  fanciful  or  sound,  of  natural  law,  the 
measure  of  civil  rights  and  political  sovereignty 
in  the  social  state,  that  can  harm  the  Union. 
It  must,  indeed,  be  a  mighty  storm  that  can 
push  from  its  moorings  this  sacred  ark  of  the 
common  safety.  It  is  not  every  trifling  breeze, 
however  it  may  be  made  to  sob  and  howl  in 
imitation  of  the  tempest,  by  the  auxiliary  breath 
of  the  ambitious,  the  timid,  or  the  discontented, 
that  can  drive  this  gallant  vessel,  freighted  with 
every  thing  that  is  dear  to  an  American  bosom, 
upon  the  rocks,  or  lay  it  a  sheer  hulk  upon  the 
ocean.  I  may  perhaps  mistake  the  flattering 
suggestions  of  hope,  (the  greatest  of  ^  flat- 
terers, as  we  are  told,)  for  the  conclusions  of 
sober  reason.  Yet  it  is  a  pleasing  error,  if  it 
be  an  error,  and  no  man  shall  take  it  from  me. 
I  will  continue  to  cherish  the  belief  in  defiance 
of  the  public  patronage  given  by  the  honorable 
gentleman  from  New  York,  with  more  than 
his  ordinary  zeal  and  solemnity,  to  deadly 
speculations,  which,  invoking  the  name  of  God 
to  aid  their  faculties  for  mischief,  strike  at  all 
establishments,  that  the  union  of  these  States 
is  formed  to  bear  up  against  far  greater  shocks 
than,  through  all  vicissitudes,  it  is  ever  likely 
to  encounter.  I  will  continue  to  cherish  the 
belief,  that,  although  like  all  other  human  in- 
stitutions it  may  for  a  season  be  disturbed,  or 
suffer  momentary  eclipse  by  the  transit  across 
its  disk  of  some  malignant  planet,  it  possesses 
a  recuperative  force,  a  redeeming  energy  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  that  will  soon  restore  it 
to  its  wonted  calm,  and  give  it  back  its  accus- 
tomed splendor.  On  such  a  subject  I  will  dis- 
card all  hysterical  apprehensions — I  will  deal 
in  no  sinister  auguries — ^I  will  indulge  in  no 
hypochondriacal  forebodings.  I  will  look  for- 
ward to  the  future  with  gay  and  cheerful  hope; 
and  will  make  the  prospect  smile,  in  fancy  at 
least,  until  overwhelming  reality  shall  render 
it  no  longer  possible. 

I  have  said  thus  much,  sir,  in  order  that  I 
may  be  understood  as  meeting  the  constitu- 
tional question  as  a  mere  question  of  interpre- 
tation, and  as  disdaining  to  press  into  the  ser- 
vice of  my  argument  upon  it  prophetic  fears 
of  any  sort,  however  they  may  be  countenanced 
by  an  avowal,  formidable  by  reason  of  the  high 
reputation  of  the  individual  by  whom  it  luia 
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been  hazarded,  of  sentiments  the  most  destrnc- 
tiTe,  which  if  not  borrowed  from,  are  identical 
with,  the  worst  visions  of  the  political  philos- 
ophy of  France  when  all  the  dements  of  dis- 
cord and  misrule  were  let  loose  npon  that 
devoted  nation.  I  mean  **the  infinite  perfec- 
tibilitj  of  man  and  his  institutions,'^  and  the 
resolution  of  every  thing  into  a  state  of  nature. 
I  have  another  motive,  which,  at  the  risk  of 
being  misconstrued,  I  will  declare  without 
reserve.  With  my  convictions,  and  with  mv 
feelings,  I  never  will  consent  to  hold  confed- 
erated America  as  bound  together  by  a  silken 
cord,  which  any  instrument  of  mischief  may 
sever,  to  the  view  of  monarchical  foreigners, 
who  look  with  a  jealous  eye  upon  that  glorious 
experiment  which  is  now  in  progress  amongst 
us  in  favor  of  republican  freedom.  Let  them 
'  make  such  prophecies  as  they  will,  and  nourish 
such  feelings  as  they  may:  I  will  not  contribute 
to  the  fblfilroent  of  the  former,  nor  minister  to 
the  gratification  of  the  latter. 

Sir,  it  was  but  the  other  day  that  we  were 
forbidden,  (properly  forbidden  I  am  sure,  for 
the  prohibition  came  from  you,)  to  assume  that 
there  existed  any  intention  to  impose  a  pros- 
pective restraint  on  the  domestic  legislation  of 
Missouri — ^a  restraint  to  act  upon  it  contempo- 
raneously with  its  origin  as  a  State,  and  to  con- 
tinue adhesive  to  it  through  all  the  stages  of 
its  political  existence".  We  are  now,  however, 
permitted  to  know  that  it  is  determined  by  a 
sort  of  political  surgery  to  amputate  one  of  the 
limbs  of  its  local  sovereignty,  and  thus  mangled 
and  disparaged,  and  thus  only,  to  receive  it  mto 
the  bosom  of  the  constitution.  It  is  now 
avowed  that,  while  Maine  is  to  be  ushered  into 
the  Union  with  every  possible  demonstration 
of  studious  reverence  on  our  part,  and  on  hers 
with  colors  fiying,  and  'all  the  other  graceful 
accompaniments  of  honorable  triumph,  this  ill- 
conditioned  upstart  of  the  West,  this  obscure 
foundling  of  a  wilderness  that  was  but  yester- 
day the  hunting  ground  of  the  savage,  is  to 
find  her  way  into  the  American  family  as  she 
can,  with  an  humiliating  badge  of  remediless 
inferiority  patched  upon  her  garments,  with 
the  mark  of  recent,  qualified  manumission  upon 
her,  or  rather  with  a  brand  upon  her  forehead 
to  tell  the  story  of  her  territorial  vassalage, 
and  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  her  evil  pro- 
pensities. It  is  now  avowed  that,  while  the 
robust  district  of  Maine  is  to  be  seated  by  the 
side  of  her  truly  respectable  parent^  co-ordinate 
in  authority  and  honor,  ana  is  to  be  dandled 
into  &at  power  and  dignity  of  which  she  does 
not  stand  m  need,  but  which  undoubtedly  she 
deserves,  the  more  infantine  and  feeble  Missouri 
is  to  be  repelled  with  harshness,  and  forbidden 
to  come  at  all,  unless  with  the  iron  collar  of 
servitude  about  her  neck,  inflbead  of  the  civic 
crown  of  republican  freedom  upon  her  brows, 
and  is  to  be  aoomed  for  ever  to  leading-strings, 
unless  she  will  exchange  l&ose  leading-strings 
for  shaokleflu 
t  am  told  that  jcm.  have  the  power  to  establish 


this  odious  and  revolting  distinotioii,  and  I  am 
referred  for  the  proofs  of  that  power  to  various 
parts  of  the  constitution,  but  principally  to 
that  part  of  it  which  authorizes  the  aomission 
of  new  States  into  the  Union.  I  am  mjielf 
of  opinion  that  it  is  in  that  part  only  that  the 
advocates  for  this  restriction  can,  with  any 
hope  of  success,  apply  for  a  license  to  impose 
it ;  and  that  the  enorts  which  have  been  made 
to  find  it  in  other  portions  of  that  instmment, 
are  too  desperate  to  require  to  be  enconntered. 
I  shall,  however,  examme  those  oUier  portions 
before  I  have  done,  lest  it  should  be  supposed 
by  those  who  have  relied  upon  them,  that  what 
I  omit  to  answer  I  believe  to  be  unanswerable. 

The  clause  of  the  constitution  which  rdates 
to  the  admission  of  new  States  is  in  ^ese 
words :  **  The  Congress  may  admit  new  States 
into  this  Union,''  oc.,  and  the  advoeates  for 
restriction  maintain  that  the  use  of  the  word 
"  may  "  imports  discretion  to  admit  or  to  rdect ; 
and  that  in  this  discretion  is  wrapped  up 
another — that  of  prescribing  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  admission  in  case  yon  are  willing 
to  admit :  "  Cuius  est  dare  ejus  est  disponere." 
I  will  not  for  the  present  inquire  whether  tMi 
involved  discretion  to  dictate  the  terms  of  ad- 
mission belongs  to  you  or  not.  It  is  fit  that  I 
should  first  look  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  it 

I  think  I  may  assume  that  if  such  a  power 
be  any  thing  but  nominal,  it  is  much  more  than 
adequate  to  the  present  object-— that  it  is  a 
power  of  vast  expansion,  to  which  human 
sagacity  can  assign  no  reasonable  limits — that 
it  is  a  capacious  reservoir  of  authority,  from 
which  you  may  take,  in  all  time  to  oome,  as 
occasion  may  serve,  the  means  of  oppression 
OS  well  as  of  benefaction.  I  know  that  it  pro- 
fesses at  this  moment  to  be  the  chosen  instm- 
ment of  protecting  mer^,  and  would  win  upon 
us  by  its  benicnant  smiles :  but  I  know  too  it 
can  frown,  and  play  the  tyrant,  if  it  be  so  dis- 
posed. Notwithstanding  the  softness  which  it 
now  assumes,  and  the  care  with  which  it  con- 
ceals its  giant  proportions  beneath  the  deoeitfbl 
drapery  of  sentiment,  when  it  next  appears 
before  you  it  may  show  itself  with  a  sterner 
countenance  and  in  more  awfbl  ^Bmensions.  It 
is,  to  speak  the  truth,  sir,  a  power  of  Mdoesal 
size-— if  indeed  it  be  not  an  abuse  of  language 
to  call  it  by  the  gentle  name  of  a  power.  Sir, 
it  is  a  wilderness  of  powers,  of  which  fimcy  in 
her  happiest  mood  is  unable  to  perceive  the  ftr 
distant  and  shadowy  boundaiT'.  Aimed  wiUi 
such  a  power,  with  religion  in  one  hand  and 
philantlm>py  in  the  other,  and  followed  with  a 
goodly  tram  of  public  and  private  yirtoea,  you 
may  achieve  more  conquests  over  BOverei|pitieB 
not  your  own,  than  fiills  to  the  common  lot  dt 
even  uncommon  ambition.  By  the  aid  of  such 
a  power,  skilfully  employed,  joa  may  ^^  bridge 
your  way  "  over  the  Hellespont  that  separates 
State  legislation  fh>m  that  of  Gongrees;  and 
you  may  do  so  for  pretty  much  the  same  pur- 
pose with  which  Xerxes  once  bridged  his  way 
across  the  Hellespont  that  separates  Asia  fitwa 
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arope.  He  di4  io,  in  the  knffoage  of  Milton, 
the  libertiee  of  Greece  to  joke.  Yon  maj 
>  10  for  the  analogons  purpose  of  subjugating 
id  reducing  the  sovereiguties  of  States,  as 
Mir  taste  or  convenience  may  suggest,  and 
tahioning  them  to  your  imperial  wul.  There 
re  those  in  this  House  who  appear  to  think, 
id  I  doubt  not  sincerely,  that  the  particular 
Mtraint  now  under  consideration  is  wise,  and 
BDevolent,  and  good;  wise  as  respects  the 
inion — good  as  respects  Missouri — benevolent 
I  respects  the  unhappy  victims  whom  with  a 
9¥el  kindness  it  would  incarcerate  in  the  south. 
id  bless  by  decay  and  extirpation.  Let  all 
loh  beware,  lest  in  their  desire  for  the  effect 
hich  they  believe  the  restriction  will  produce, 
ler  are  too  easily  satisfied  that  they  nave  the 
pkt  to  impose  it.  The  moral  beauty  of  the 
neeent  purpose,  or  even  its  political  recom- 
lOidations,  (whatever  they  may  be,)  can  do 
jihinff  for  a  power  like  this,  which  claims  to 
ceicribe  conaitions  "  ad  libitum,"  and  to  be 
impetent  to  this  purpose,  because  it  is  com- 
atent  to  all.  This  restriction,  if  it  be  not 
nothered  in  its  birth,  will  be  but  a  small  part 
r  the  pro^ny  of  that  prolific  power.  It  teems 
idi  a  mighty  brood,  of  which  this  may  be 
ititled  to  the  distinction  of  comeliness  as  well 
I  of  primogeniture.  The  rest  may  want  the 
dasted  loveliness  of  their  predecessor,  and  be 
jea  uglier  tiian  *^  Lapland  witches." 
Perhaps,  sir,  you  will  permit  me  to  remind 
[ya,  that  it  is  ^most  always  in  company  with 
lOM  considerations  that  interest  the  heart  in 
xme  way  or  other,  that  encroachment  steals 
kto  the  world.  A  bad  purpose  throws  no  veil 
rar  the  licenses  of  power.  It  leaves  them  to 
)  leen  as  they  are.  It  affords  them  no  protec- 
OQ  from  the  inquiring  eye  of  jealousy.  The 
nger  is  when  a  tremendous  discretion  like  the 
r«wnt  is  attempted  to  be  assumed,  as  on  this 
Xiasion,  in  the  names  of  pity,  of  religion,  of 
iliaDal  honor  and  national  prosperity ;  when 
leroachment  tricks  itself  out  in  the  robes  of 
ielj,  or  humanity,  or  addresses  itself  to  pride 
r  country,  with  all  its  kindred  passions  and 
lotivea.  It  is  then  that  the  guardians  of  the 
xisdtation  are  apt  to  slumber  on  their  watch, 
r,  if  awiJ^e,  to  mistake  for  lawful  rule  some 
Btaieions  arroffation  of  power. 
I  would  not  diBcourage  authorized  legislation 
npn  those  kindly,  ffenerous,  and  nob^e  feelings 
Mch  Providence  has  given  to  us  for  the  best 
F  porposes :  but  when  power  to  act  is  under 
ifloossion,  I  will  not  look  to  the  end  in  view, 
lit  I  should  become  indifferent  to  the  lawful- 
Bit  of  the  means.  Let  ua  discard  from  this 
Igjb.  constitutional  question,  all  those  extrinsic 
jonderations  which  have  been  forced  into  its 
beofliion.  Let  ua  endeavor  to  approach  it 
iSx  a  philosophic  impartiality  of  temper — 
iSk  a  sincere  desire  to  ascertain  the  bounoariea 
r  our  authority,  and  a  determination  to  keep 
or  wiahes  in  subjectioa  to  our  alle^^oe  to  the 
onititation. 
Slavery,  we  are  told  in  many  a  pamphlet, 


memorial,  and  speech,  with  which  the  press  has 
lately  groaned,  is  a  foul  blot  upon  our  otherwise 
immaculate  reputation.  Let  this  be  conceded 
— ^yet  you  are  no  nearer  than  before  to  the 
conclusion  that  you  possess  power  which  may 
deal  with  other  subjects  as  effectually  as  with 
this.  Slavery,  we  are  further  told,  with  some 
pomp  of  metaphor,  is  a  canker  at  the  root  of 
aU  that  is  excellent  in  this  republican  empire, 
a  pestilent  disease  that  is  snatcning  the  youthful 
bloom  from  its  cheek,  prostrating  its  honor  and 
withering  its  strength.  Be  it  so — ^yet  if  you 
have  power  to  medicine  to  it  in  the  way  pro- 
posed, and  in  virtue  of  the  diploma  which  you 
claim,  you  have  also  power  in  the  distribution 
of  your  political  alexipharmics  to  present  the 
deadliest  drugs  to  every  territory  that  would 
become  a  State,  and  bid  it  drink  or  remain  a 
colony  forever.  Slavery,  we  are  also  told,  is  now 
**  rolling  onward  with  a  rapid  tide  towards  the 
boundless  regions  of  the  west,"  threatening  to 
doom  them  to  sterility  and  sorrow,  unless  some 
potent  voice  can  say  to  it — thus  far  shalt  thou 
go,  and  no  farther.  Slavery  engenders  pride 
and  indolence  in  him  who  commands,  and  in- 
flicts Intellectual  and  moral  degradation  on  him 
who  serves.  Slavery,  in  fine,  is  unchristian 
and  abominable.  Sir,  I  shall  not  stop  to  deny 
that  slavery  .is  all  this  and  more ;  but  I  shall 
not  think  myself  the  less  authorized  to  deny 
that  it  is  for  you  to  stay  the  course  of  this  dark 
torrent,  by  opposing  to  it  a  mound  raised  up 
by  the  labors  of  this  portentous  discretion  on 
the  domain  of  others — a  mound  which  you 
cannot  erect  but  through  the  instrumentality  of 
a  trespass  of  no  ordinary  kind — ^not  the  com- 
paratively innocent  trespass  that  beats  down  a 
few  blades  of  grass  which  the  first  kind  sun  or 
the  next  refresning  shower  may  cause  to  spring 
again — ^but  that  which  levels  with  the  ground 
the  lordliest  trees  of  the  forest,  and  cliums  im- 
mortality for  the  destruction  which  it  inflicts. 

I  shall  not,  I  am  sure,  be  told  that  I  exag- 
gerate this  power.  It  has  been  admitted  here 
and  elsewhere  that  I  do  not.  But  I  want  no 
such  concession.  It  is  manifest  that  as  a  dis- 
cretionary power  it  is  every  thing  or  nothing — 
that  its  head  is  in  the  clouds,  or  that  it  is  a 
mere  figment  of  enthusiastic  peculation — that 
it  has  no  existence,  or  that  it  is  an  alarming 
vortex  ready  to  swallow  up  all  such  portions 
of  the  sovereignty  of  an  infant  State  as  you 
may  think  fit  to  cast  into  it  as  preparatory  to 
the  introduction  into  the  union  of  the  miserable 
residue.  No  man  can  contradict  me  when  I 
say,  that  if  you  have  this  power,  you  may 
squeeze  down  a  new-bom  sovereign  State  to 
the  size  of  a  pigmy,  and  then  taking  it  between 
finger  and  thumb,  stick  it  into  some  nitch  of 
the  Union,  and  still  continue  by  way  of  mockery 
to  call  it  a  State  in  the  sense  of  the  constitu- 
tion. You  may  waste  it  to  a  shadow,  and  then 
introduce  it  into  the  society  of  flesh  and  blood 
an  object  of  scorn  and  derision.  You  may 
sweat  and  reduce  it  to  a  thing  of  skin  and  bone, 
and  then  place  the  ominous  uceleton  beside  the 
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ruddy  and  healthful  members  of  the  Union, 
that  it  may  have  leisure  to  mourn  the  lament- 
able difference  between  itself  and  its  com- 
panions, to  brood  over  its  disastrous  promotion, 
and  to  seek  in  justifiable  discontent  an  oppor- 
tunity for  separation,  and  insurrection,  and  re- 
bellion. What  may  you  not  do  by  aexterity 
and  perseverance  with  this  terrific  power? 
You  may  give  to  a  new  State,  in  the  form  of 
terms  which  it  cannot  refuse,  (as  I  shall  show 
you  hereafter,)  a  statute  book  of  a  thousand 
volumes — providing  not  for  ordinary  cases  only, 
but  even  for  possibilities;  you  may  lay  the 
yoke,  no  matter  whether  light  or  heavy,  upon 
the  necks  of  the  latest  posterity;  you  may 
send  this  searching  power  into  every  hamlet 
for  centuries  to  come,  by  laws  enacted  in  the 
spirit  of  prophecy,  and  regulating  all  those 
dear  relations  of  domestic  concern  which  belong 
to  local  legislation,  and  which  even  local  legis- 
lation touches  with  a  delicate  and  sparing  hand. 
This  is  the  first  inroad.  But  will  it  be  the  last? 
This  provision  is  but  a  pioneer  for  others  of  a 
more  desolating  aspect.  It  is  that  fatal  bridge 
of  which  Milton  speaks,  and  when  once  firmly 
built,  what  shall  hmder  you  to  pass  it  when  you 
please  for  the  purpose  of  plundering  power 
after  power  at  the  expense  of  new  States,  as  you 
will  still  continue  to  call  them,  and  raising  up 
prospective  codes  irrevocable  and  immortal, 
which  shall  leave  to  those  States  the  empty 
shadows  of  domestic  sovereignty,  and  convert 
thera  into  petty  pageants,  in  themselves  con- 
temptible, bat  rendered  infinitely  more  so  by 
the  contrast  of  their  humble  faculties  with  the 

Eroud  and  admitted  pretensions  of  those  who 
aving  doomed  them  to  the  inferiority  of  vas- 
sals, have  condescended  to  take  them  into  their 
society  and  under  their  protection  ? 

I  shall  be  told,  perhaps,  that  you  can  have 
no  temptation  to  do  all  or  any  part  of  this, 
and,  moreover,  that  you  can  do  nothing  of 
yourselves,  or,  in  other  words,  without  the  con- 
currence of  the  new  State.  The  last  of  these 
suggestions  I  shall  examine  by  and  by.  To  the 
first  I  answer,  that  it  is  not  incumbent  upon  me 
to  prove  that  this  discretion  will  be  abused.  It 
is  enough  for  me  to  prove  the  vastness  of  the 
power  as  an  inducement  to  make  us  pause  upon 
it,  and  to  inquire  with  attention  whether  there 
is  any  apartment  in  the  constitution  large 
enough  to  give  it  entertainment.  It  is  more 
than  enough  for  mo  to  show  that  vast  as  is  this 
power,  it  is  with  reference  to  mere  territories 
an  irresponsible  power.  Power  is  irresponsible 
when  it  acts  upon  those  who  are  defenceless 
against  it — who  cannot  check  it,  or  contribute 
to  check  it,  in  its  exercise — who  can  resist  it 
only  by  force.  The  territory  of  Missouri  has 
no  check  upon  its  power.  It  has  no  share  in 
the  government  of  the  Union.  In  this  body  it 
has  no  representative.  In  the  other  House  it 
h&s,  by  courtesy,  an  agent,  who  may  remon- 
strate, but  cannot  vote.  That  such  an  irre- 
sponsible power  is  not  likely  to  be  abused,  who 
will  undertake  to  assert?    If  it  is  not,  '^ex- 


perience is  a  cheat,  and  fact  a  liar.**  The  power 
which  England  claimed  over  the  colonies  was 
such  a  power,  and  it  was  abused — and  hence 
the  Revolution.  Such  a  power  is  always  peril- 
ous to  those  who  wield  it,  as  well  as  to  those 
on  whom  it  is  exerted.  Oppresaion  is  bat 
another  name  for  irresponsible  power,  if  history 
is  to  be  trusted. 

The  free  spirit  of  our  constitution  and  of  our 
people,  is  no  assurance  against  the  propension 
of  unbridled  power  to  abuse,  when  it  acts  upon 
colonial  dependants  rather  than  upon  oorselves. 
Free  States,  as  well  as  despots,  have  oppressed 
those  whom  they  were  bound  to  foster — and  it 
is  the  nature  of  man  that  it  should  be  so.  The 
love  of  power,  and  the  desire  to  display  it  when 
it  can  be  done  with  impunity,  is  inherent  di  the 
human  heart.  Turn  it  out  at  the  door,  and  it 
will  in  again  at  the  window.  Power  is  dis- 
played in  its  fullest  measure,  and  with  a  cap- 
tivating dignity,  by  restraints  and  conditions. 
The  ^^pruritas  leges  ferendi"  is  an  nniversal 
disease ;  and  conditions  are  laws  as  far  as  they 
go.    The  vanity  of  human  wisdom,  and  the 

Presumption  of  human  reason,  are  proverbial 
his  vanity  and  this  presumption  are  often 
neither  reasonable  nor  wise.  Humanity,  too, 
sometimes  plays  fantastic  tricks  with  power. 
Time,  moreover,  is  fruitful  in  temptations  to 
convert  discretionary  power  to  all  sorts  of  pur- 
poses. 

Time,  that  withers  the  strength  of  man  and 
^*  strews  around  him  like  autumnal  leaves  the 
mins  of  his  proudest  monuments,*^  produces 
great  vicissitudes  in  modes  of  thinking  and  feel- 
ing. It  brings  along  with  it,  in  its  progress, 
new  circumstances — new  combinations  and 
modifications  of  the  old — generating  new  views, 
motives,  and  caprices — new  fanaticisms  of  end- 
less variety — in  short,  new  every  thing.  We 
ourselves  are  always  changing — and  what  to- 
day we  have  but  a  small  desire  to  attempt,  to- 
morrow becomes  the  object  of  our  passionate 
aspirations. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  enthusiasm,  moral, 
religious,  or  political,  or  a  compound  of  all 
three; — and  it  is  wonderful  what  it  will  at- 
tempt, and  from  what  imperceptible  beginnings 
it  sometimes  rises  into  a  mighty  agent.  Rising 
from  some  obscure  or  unknown  souroe,  it  first 
shows  itself  a  petty  rivulet,  which  acaroely 
murmurs  over  tne  pebbles  that  obotmct  its 
way — ^then  it  swells  into  a  fierce  torrent  bearing 
all  before  it — and  then  again,  like  some  moun- 
tain stream,  which  occasional  rains  have  pre- 
cipitated upon  the  valley,  it  sinks  once  more 
into  a  rivulet,  and  finally  leaves  its  channel 
dry.  Such  a  thing  has  happened.  I  do  not  say 
that  it  is  now  happening.  It  would  not  become 
me  to  say  so.  But  if  it  should  oocur,  woe  to 
the  unlucky  territory  that  should  be  struggling 
to  make  its  way  into  the  Union  at  the  moment 
when  the  opposiag  inundation  was  at  its  height, 
and  at  the  same  instant  this  wide  Mediterranean 
of  discretionary  powers,  which  it  seems  is  ours, 
should  open  up  all  its  sluioes^  and  with  a  eon- 
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sentaneons  msh,  mingle  with  the  turbid  waters 
of  the  others  I 

"  New  States  may  be  admitted  by  the  Con- 
gress into  this  Union/^  It  is  objected  that  the 
word  "  may  "  imports  power,  not  obligation — 
a  right  to  decide — ^a  discretion  to  grant  or 
refuse. 

To  this  it  might  be  answered  that  power  is 
daty  on  many  occasions.  Bnt  let  it  be  con- 
ceded that  it  is  discretionary.  What  conse- 
quence follows?  A  power  to  refuse,  in  a  case 
like  this,  does  not  necessarily  involve  a  power 
to  exact  terms.  You  must  look  to  the  result 
which  is  the  declared  object  of  the  power. 
Whether  you  will  arrive  at  it,  or  not,  may  de- 
pend on  your  will ;  but  you  cannot  compromise 
with  the  result  intended  and  professed. 

What  then  is  the  professed  result  ?  To  admit 
a  State  into  this  Union. 

What  is  that  Union?  A  confederation  of 
States  equal  in  sovereignty— capable  of  every 
thing  which  the  constitution  does  not  forbid, 
or  authorize  Congress  to  forbid.  It  is  an  equal 
Union,  between  parties  equally  sovereign.  They 
were  sovereign,  independently  of  the  Union. 
The  object  of  the  Union  was  common  protection 
for  the  exercise  of  already  existing  sovereignty. 
The  parties  gave  up  a  portion  of  that  sover- 
eignty to  insure  the  remainder.  As  far  as  they 
gave  it  up  by  the  common  compact  they  have 
ceased  to  be  sovereign.  The  Union  provides 
the  means  of  defending  the  residue :  and  it  is 
into  that  Union  that  a  new  State  is  to  come. 
By  acceding  to  it,  the  new  State  is  placed  on 
the  same  footing  with  the  original  States.  It 
accedefi  for  the  same  purpose,  i.  e.  protection 
for  their  unsurrendered  sovereignty.  If  it  comes 
in  shorn  of  its  beams — crippled  and  disparaged 
beyond  the  original  States,  it  is  not  mto  the 
original  Union  that  it  comes.  For  it  is  a  dif- 
ferent sort  of  Union.  The  first  was  Union 
"  inter  pares : "  This  is  a  Union  between  "  dis- 
parates—between giants  and  a  dwarf — between 
power  and  feebleness — ^between  full  propor- 
tioned sovereignties  and  a  miserable  image  of 
power — a  thing  which  that  very  Union  has 
■hrunk  and  shrivelled  from  its  just  size,  instead 
of  preserving  it  in  its  true  dimensions. 

It  is  into  "  this  Union,"  i.  e.  the  Union  of 
the  Federal  Constitution,  that  you  are  to  admit, 
or  refuse  to  admit.  You  can  admit  into  no 
other.  You  cannot  make  the  Union,  as  to  the 
new  State,  what  it  is  not  as  to  the  old ;  for 
titien  it  is  not  this  Union  that  you  open  for  the 
entrance  of  a  new  party.  If  you  make  it  enter 
into  a  new  and  additional  compact,  is  it  any. 
lo^er  the  same  Un^on? 

We  are  told  that  admitting  a  State  into  the 
Union  is  a  compact.  Yes — but  what  sort  of  a 
compact?  A  compact  that  it  shall  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Union,  as  the  constitution  has  made 
it.  Yon  cannot  new  fa^on  it.  You  may 
make  a  compact  to  admit,  but  when  admitted 
the  original  compact  prevails.  The  Union  is  a 
compact,  with  a  proTision  of  political  power 


and  agents  for  the  accomplishment  of  its  ob- 
jects. Vary  that  compact  as  to  a  new  State- 
give  new  energy  to  that  political  power  so  as 
to  make  it  act  with  more  force  upon  a  new 
State  than  upon  the  old — make  the  will  of 
those  agents  more  effectually  the  arbiter  of  the 
fate  of  a  new  State  than  of  the  old,  and  it  may 
be  confidently  said  that  the  new  State  has  not 
entered  into  this  Union,  but  into  another  Union. 
How  far  the  Union  has  been  varied  is  another 
question.    But  that  it  has  been  varied  is  clear. 

If  I  am  told  that  by  the  bill  relative  to  Mis- 
souri, you  do  not  legislate  upon  a  new  State— 
I  answer  that  you  do ;  and  I  answer  further 
that  it  is  immaterial  whether  you  do  or  not. 
But  it  is  upon  Missouri,  as  a  State,  that  your 
terms  and  conditions  are  to  act.  Until  Mis- 
souri is  a  State,  the  terms  and  conditions  are 
nothing.  You  legislate  in  the  shape  of  terms 
and  conditions,  prospectively — and  you  so  legis- 
late upon  it  that  when  it  comes  into  the  Union 
it  is  to  be  bound  by  a  contract  degrading  and 
diminishing  its  sovereignty,  and  is  to  be  stripped 
of  rights  which  the  original  parties  to  the 
Union  did  not  consent  to  abandon,  and  which 
that  Union  (so  far  as  depends  upon  it)  takes 
under  its  protection  and  guarantee. 

Is  the  right  to  hold  slaves  a  right  which 
Massachusetts  enjoys?  If  it  is,  Massachusetts 
is  under  this  Union  in  a  different  character 
from  Missouri.  The  compact  of  Union  for  it, 
is  different  from  the  same  compact  of  Union 
for  Missouri.  The  power  of  Congress  is  dif- 
ferent— every  thing  which  depends  upon  the 
Union  is,  in  that  respect,  different. 

But  it  is  immaterial  whether  you  legislate 
for  Missouri  as  a  State  or  not.  The  effect  of 
your  legislation  is  to  bring  it  into  the  Union 
with  a  portion  of  its  sovereignty  taken  away. 

But  it  is  a  State  which  you  are  to  admit. 
What  is  ft  State  in  the  sense  of  the  constitu- 
tion ?  It  is  not  a  State  in  the  general — but  a 
State  as  you  find  it  in  the  constitution.  A 
State,  generally,  is  a  body  politic  or  indepen- 
dent political  society  of  men.  But  the  State 
which  you  are  to  admit  must  be  more  or  less 
than  this  political  entity.  What  must  it  be? 
Ask  the  constitution.  It  shows  what  it  means 
by  a  State  by  reference  to  the  parties  to  it.  It 
must  be  such  a  State  as  Massachusetts,  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  other  members  of  the  American 
confederacy — a  State  with  full  sovereignty  Ex- 
cept as  the  constitution  restricts  it. 

It  is  said  that  the  word,  "  may,"  necessarily 
implies  the  right  of  prescribing  the  terms  of 
admission.  Those  who  maintain  this  are  aware 
that  there  are  no  express  words  (such  as  ^^  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  Congress  shall 
think  fit")  words  which  it  was  natur^  to  expect 
to  find  in  the  constitution,  if  the  effect  con- 
tended for  were  meant.  They  put  it,  therefore, 
on  the  word  "may,"  and  on  that  alone. 

Give  to  that  word  all  the  force  you  please— 
what  does  it  import?  That  Congress  is  not 
bound  to  admit  a  new  State  into  this  Union. 
Be  it  so  for  argument's  sake.    Does  it  fc^ow 
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that  when  you  ooosent  to  admit  into  this  Uni(m 
a  new  State  you  can  make  it  lees  in  sovereign 
power  than  the  original  parties  to  that  Union 
—that  jou  can  make  the  Union  as  to  it  what 
it  is  not  as  to  them — that  jon  can  fashion  it  to 
jonr  liking  by  compelling  it  to  purchase  admis- 
sion into  a  Union  by  sacrificing  a  portion  of 
that  power  which  it  is  the  sole  purpose  of  the 
Union  to  miuntain  in  all  the  plenitude  which 
^e  Union  itself  does  not  impair?  Does  it  fol- 
low that  you  can  force  upon  it  an  additional 
compact  not  found  in  the  compact  of  Union — 
that  you  can  make  it  come  into  the  Union  lees 
a  State,  in  regard  to  sovereign  power,  than  its 
fellows  in  that  Union — that  you  can  cripple  its 
legislative  competency,  (beyond  the  constitu- 
tion which  is  the  pact  of  Union,  to  which  you 
make  it  a  party  as  if  it  had  been  originally  a 

Sarty  to  it,)  by  what  you  choose  to  call  a  con- 
ition,  but  which,  whatever  it  may  be  called, 
brings  the  new  government  into  the  Union 
under  new  obligations  to  it,  and  with  dispar- 
aged power  to  be  protected  by  it  ? 

In  a  word,  the  whole  amount  of  the  argu- 
ment on  the  other  side,  is — that  you  may  refuse 
to  admit  a  new  State,  and  that  therefore  if  you 
admit,  you  may  prescribe  the  terms. 

The  answer  to  that  argument  is— that  even 
if  you  can  refuse,  you  can  prescribe  no  terms 
which  are  inconsistent  with  the  act  you  are  to 
do.  You  can  prescribe  no  conditions  which, 
if  carried  into  effect,  would  make  the  new 
State  less  a  sovereign  State  than,  under  the 
Union  as  it  stands,  it  would  be.  You  can  pre- 
scribe no  terms  which  will  make  the  compact 
of  Union  between  it  and  the  original  States 
essentially  different  from  that  compact  among 
the  original  States.  You  may  admit,  or  refuse 
to  admit :  but  if  you  admit,  you  must  admit  a 
State  in  the  sense  of  the  constitution — a  State 
with  all  such  sovereignty  as  belongs  to  the 
original  parties :  and  it  must  be  into  uiis  Union 
that  you  are  to  admit  it,  not  into  a  Union  of 
your  own  dictating,  formed  out  of  the  existing 
Union  by  qualifications  and  new  compacts, 
altering  its  character  and  effect,  and  malung  it 
fall  short  of  its  protecting  energy  in  reference 
to  the  new  State,  whilst  it  acquires  an  energy 
of  another  sort—the  energy  of  restraint  and 
destruction. 

I  have  thus  endeavored  to  show,  that  even 
if  yon  have  a  discretion  to  refuse  to  admit — 
you  have  no  discretion,  if  you  are  willing  to 
admit,  to  insist  upon  any  terms  that  impfur  the 
sovereignty  of  the  admitted  State  as  it  would 
otherwise  stand  in  the  Union  by  the  constitu- 
tion which  receives  it  into  its  bosom.  To 
*  admit  or  not,  is  for  you  to  decide.  Admission 
once  conceded,  it  follows  as  a  corollary  that 
you  must  take  the  new  State  as  an  equal  com- 
panion with  its  fellows-— that  you  cannot  recast 
or  new  model  the  Union  pro  hao  vice — ^but 
that  you  must  receive  it  into  the  actual  Union, 
and  recognize  it  as  a  parcener  in  the  common 
inheritance,  without  any  other  shackles  than 
the  rest  have,  by  the  coustitutioii,  rabmitted  to 


bear — without  any  other  extincticni  of  power 
than  is  the  work  of  the  constitution  acting  in- 
differently upon  alL 

I  may  be  told  perbape  that  the  restriction,  in 
this  case,  is  the  act  of  Missouri  itself;  that 
your  law  is  nothing  without  its  consent,  and 
derives  its  efilcacy  from  that  alone. 

I  shall  have  a  more  suitable  occasion  to 
speak  on  this  topic  hereafter,  when  I  come  to 
consider  the  treaty  which  ceded  Louisiana  to 
the  United  States.  But  I  will  say  a  few  words 
upon  it  now  of  a  more  general  application  than 
it  will  in  that  branch  of  the  argument  be 
necessary  to  use. 

A  territory  cannot  surrender  to  Congress  by 
anticipation,  the  whole,  or  part,  of  the  sove- 
reign power,  which,  by  the  constitution  of  the 
Union,  will  belong  to  it  when  it  becomes  a 
State  and  a  member  of  the  Union.  Its  conaent 
is,  therefore,  nothing.  It  is  in  no  situation  to 
niake  this  surrender.  It  is  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Congress;  if  it  can  barter  away  a 
part  of  its  sovereignty,  by  anticipation,  it  can 
do  so  as  to  the  whole.  For  where  will  yon 
stop?  If  it  does  not  cease  to  be  a  State,  in  the 
sense  of  the  constitution,  with  only  a  certain 
portion  of  sovereign  power,  what  other  smaller 
portion  will  have  that  effect?  If  you  depart 
from  the  standard  of  the  constitution,  i.  e.  the 
(juantity  of  domestic  sovereignty  left  in  the 
first  contracting  States,  and  secured  by  the 
original  compact  of  Union,  where  will  you  get 
another  standard  ?  Consent  is  no  standard, — 
for  consent  may  be  gained  to  a  surrender  of  alL 

No  State  or  Territory,  in  order  to  become  a 
State,  can  alienate  or  surrender  any  portion 
of  its  sovereignty  to  the  Union,  or  to  a  sister 
State,  or  to  a  foreign  nation.  It  is  under  an 
incapacity  to  disqualify  itself  for  all  the  pur- 
poses of  government  left  to  it  in  the  constitu- 
tion, by  stripping  itself  of  attributes  which 
arise  from  the  natural  equality  of  States,  and 
which  the  constitution  recognixes,  not  only 
because  it  does  not  deny  them,  but  presumes 
them  to  remain  as  they  exist  by  the  law  of 
nature  and  nations.  Inequality  in  the  sove- 
reignty of  States  is  unnatural  and  repugnant 
to  all  the  principles  of  that  law.  Hence  we 
find  it  laid  down  by  the  text-writers  on  pubUo 
law,  that  *^  Nature  has  established  a  perfect 
equality  of  rights  between  independent  ni^<ms  ^ 
— and  that  *^  whatever  the  quality  of  a  free  sov- 
ereign nation  gives  to  one,  it  gives  to  another."* 
The  constitution  of  the  United  States  proceeds 
upon  the  truth  of  this  doctrine.  It  tabss  ^e 
States  as  it  finds  them,  free  and  sovereign  alike 
by  nature.  It  receives  from  them  portions  of 
their  power  for  the  general  good,  and  provides 
for  the  exercise  of  it  bpr  organized  political 
bodies.  It  diminishes  the  mdividual  sovereignty 
of  each,  and  transfers,  what  it  subtracts,  to 
the  government  which  it  creates :  it  takes  fr(»n 
all  alike,  and  leaves  them  relatively  to  each 
other  equal  in  sovereign  power. 
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Hie  honorable  gentleman  from  New  York 
hag  put  the  constitutional  argament  altogether 
upon  the  clause  relative  to  admission  of  new 
States  into  the  Union.  He  does  not  pretend 
that  70U  can  find  the  power  to  restrain,  in  any 
extent,  elsewhere.  It  follows  that  it  is  not  a 
particular  power  to  impose  this  restriction,  but 
a  power  to  impose  restrictions  ad  libitum.  It  is 
competent  to  this,  because  it  is  competent  to 
every  thing.  But  he  denies  that  there  can  be 
any  power  in  man  to  hold  in  slavery  his  fellow- 
creature,  and  argues,  therefore,  that  the  prohi- 
bition is  no  restraint  at  all,  since  it  does  not 
interfere  with  the  sovereign  powers  of  Missouri. 
********* 

One  of  the  most  signal  errors  with  which 
the  argument  on  the  other  side  has  abounded, 
is  this  of  considering  the  proposed  restriction 
as  if  leveUed  at  the  introduction  or  establish- 
ment of  slavery.  And  hence  the  vehement 
declamation,  which,  among  other  things,  has 
informed  us  that  slavery  originated  in  fraud  or 
violence. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  restriction  has  no  rela- 
tion, real  or  pretended,  to  the  right  of  making 
slaves  of  those  who  are  free,  or  of  introducing 
slavery  where  it  does  not  already  exist.  It 
«>plie6  to  those  who  are  admitted  to  be  already 
BUives,  and  who  (with  their  posterity)  would 
continue  to  be  slaves  if  they  should  remain 
where  they  are  at  present;  and  to  a  place 
where  slavery  already  exists  by  the  local  law. 
Their  civil  condition  will  not  be  altered  by 
their  removal  from  Virginia,  or  Carolina,  to 
Missouri.  They  will  not  be  more  slaves  than 
they  now  are.  Their  abode,  indeed,  will  be 
different,  but  their  bondage  the  same.  Their 
numbers  mav  possibly  be  augmented  by  the 
diffusion,  and  I  think  they  wiU.  But  this  can 
only  happen  because  their  hardships  will  be 
mitiffated,  and  their  comforts  increased.  The 
che<^  to  population,  which  exist  in  the  older 
States,  will  be  diminished.  The  restriction, 
therefore,  does  not  prevent  the  establishment 
of  slavery,  either  with  reference  to  persons  or 
place;  but  simply  inhibits  the  removal  from 
piace  to  place  (the  law  in  each  being  the  same) 
of  a  slave,  or  make  his  emancipation  the  con- 
sequence of  that  removal  It  acts  professedly 
merely  on  slavery  as  it  exists,  and  thus  acting 
restrains  its  present  lawful  effects.  That  slavery, 
like  many  other  human  institutions,  originated 
in  fraud  or  violence,  may  be  conceded:  but, 
however  it  originated,  it  is  established  among 
us,  and  no  man  seeks  a  fhrther  establishment 
of  it  by  new  importations  of  freemen  to-be 
converted  into  slaves.  On  the  contrary,  all 
are  anxious  to  mitigate  its  evils,  by  aU  the 
means  within  the  reach  of  the  appropriate 
authority,  the  domestic  legislatures  ox  the  dif- 
ferent States.  * 

It  can  be  nothing  to  the  purpose  of  this  argu- 
ment, therefore,  as  the  gentiemen  themselves 
have  shaped  it,  to  inqure  what  was  the  origin 
of  slavery.  What  is  it  now,  and  who  are  they 
that  endeavor  to  innovate  upon  what  it  now  is. 


(the  advocates  of  this  restriction  who  desire 
change  by  unconstitutional  means,  or  its  oppo- 
nents who  desire  to  leave  the  whole  matter  to 
local  regulation,)  are  the  only  questions  worthy 
of  attention. 

Sir,  if  we  too  closely  look  to  the  rise  and 
progress  of  long  sanctioned  establishments  and 
unquestioned  rights,  we  may  discover  other 
sulpects  than  that  of  slavery,  with  which  fraud 
and  violence  may  claim  a  fearful  connection, 
and  over  which  it  may  be  our  interest  to  throw 
the  mantie  of  oblivion.  What  was  the  settie- 
ment  of  our  ancestors  in  this  country  but  an 
invasion  of  the  rights  of  the  barbarians  who 
inhabited  it?  That  settiement,  with  slight  ex- 
ceptions, was  effected  by  the  slaughter  of  those 
who  did  no  more  than  defend  their  native 
land  affainst  the  intruders  of  Europe,  or  by 
unequal  compacts  and  purchases,  in  which  fee- 
bleness and  ignorance  had  to  deal  with  power 
and  cunning.  The  savages  who  once  built 
their  huts  where  this  proud  Capitol,  rising 
from  its  recent  ashes,  exemplifies  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  American  people,  were  swept 
away  by  the  injustice  of  our  fathers,  and  their 
domain  usurped  by  force,  or  obtained  by  arti- 
fices yet  more  criminal.  Our  continent  was 
full  of  those  aboriginal  inhabitants.  Where 
are  they  or  their  descendants?  Either  "with 
years  beyond  the  flood,"  or  driven  back  by  the 
swelling  tide  of  our  population  from  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Atlantic  to  the  deserts  of  the  West. 
You  follow  still  the  miserable  renmants,  and 
make  contracts  with  them  that  seal  their  ruin. 
You  purchase  their  lands,  of  which  they  know 
not  the  value,  in  order  that  you  may  sell  them 
to  advantage,  increase  your  treasure,  and  en- 
large your  empire.  Yet  further — ^you  pursue 
as  they  retire;  and  they  must  continue  to 
retire  until  the  Pacific  sh^  stay  their  retreat, 
and  compel  them  to  pass  away  as  a  dream. 
Will  you  recur  to  those  scenes  of  various 
iniquity  for  any  otherpurpose  than  to  regret 
and  lament  them?  Will  you  pry  into  them 
with  a  view  to  shake  and  impur  your  rights  of 
property  and  dominion  ? 

But  the  broad  denial  of  t)ie  sovereign  right 
of  Missouri,  if  it  shall  become  a  sovereign 
State,  to  recognixe  slavery  by  its  laws,  is  rested 
upon  a  variety  of  grounds,  all  of  which  I  will 
examine. 

It  is  an  extraordinary  fact,  that  they  who 
urge  this  denial  with  such  a^ent  zeal,  stop 
short  of  it  in  their  conduct.  There  are  now 
slaves  in  Missouri  whom  they  do  not  insist 
upon  delivering  from  their  chains.  Yet  if  it  is 
incompetent  to  sovereign  power  to  continue 
slavery  in  Missouri,  in  respect  of  slaves  who 
may  yet  be  carried  thither;  show  me  the 
power  that  can  continue  it  in  respect  of  slaves 
who  are  there  already.  Missouri  is  out  of  the 
old  limits  of  the  Union,  and  beyond  those 
limits,  it  is  said,  we  can  give  no  countenance 
to  slavery,  if  we  can  countenance  or  toler- 
ate it  any  where.  It  is  plain,  that  there  can 
be  no  riaves  beyond  the  Misnssippi  at  thia 
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moment,  but  in  virtue  of  some  power  to  make 
or  keep  tliem  so.  What  sort  of  power  was  it 
tliat  has  made  or  kept  them  so?  Sovereign 
power  it  could  not  be,  according  to  the  honor- 
able gentlemen  from  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Hampshire:*  and  if  sovereign  power  is  un- 
equal to  such  a  purpose,  less  than  sovereign 
gower  is  yet  more  aneauai  to  it.  The  laws  of 
pain  and  France  could  do  nothing — ^the  laws 
of  the  territorial  government  of  Missouri  could 
do  nothing  towards  such  a  result,  if  it  be  a 
result  which  no  laws,  in  other  words,  no  sove- 
reignty, could  accomplish.  The  treaty  of  1808 
could  do  no  more,  in  this  view,  than  the  laws  of 
France,  or  Spain,  or  the  territorial  government 
of  Missouri.  A  treaty  is  an  act  of  sovereign 
power,  taking  the  shape  of  a  compact  between 
the  parties  to  it;  and  that  which  sovereign  power 
cannot  reach  at  all,  it  cannot  reach  by  a  treaty. 
Those  who  are  now  held  in  bondage,  therefore, 
in  Missouri,  and  their  issue,  are  entitled  to  be 
free,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  honorable  gentlemen ;  and  if  the  proposed 
restriction  leaves  all  such  in  slavery,  it  thus 
discredits  the  very  foundation  on  which  it 
reposes.  To  be  inconsistent  is  the  fate  of  false 
principles — but  this  inconsistency  is  the  more 
to  be  remarked,  since  it  cannot  be  referred  to 
mere  considerations  of  policy,  without  admit- 
ting that  such  considerations  may  be  preferred 
(without  a  crime)  to  what  is  deemea  a  para- 
mount and  indi8i>ensable  duty. 

It  is  here,  too,  that  I  must  be  permitted  to 
observe,  tliat  the  honorable  gentlemen  have 
taken  great  pains  to  sliow  tliat  this  restriction 
is  a  mere  work  of  supererogation  by  the  prin- 
cipal argument  on  which  they  rest  the  proof 
of  its  propriety.  Missouri,  it  is  said,  can  have 
no  power  to  do  what  the  restriction  would  pre- 
vent It  would  be  void,  therefore,  without  the 
restriction.  Why  then,  I  ask,  is  the  restriction 
insisted  upon?  Restraint  implies  that  there 
is  something  to  be  restrained :  But  the  gentle- 
men justify  the  restraint  by  showing  that  there 
is  nothing  upon  which  it  can  operate  I  They 
demonstrate  the  wisdom  and  necessity  of  re- 
straint, by  demonstrating  that  with  or  without 
restraint,  the  subject  is  in  the  same  predica- 
ment. This  is  to  combat  with  a  man  of  straw, 
and  to  put  fetters  upoi  a  shadow. 

The  gentlemen  must,  therefore,  abandon 
either  their  doctrine  or  their  restriction — their 
argument  or  their  object — ^for  they  are  directly 
in  conflict,  and  reciprocally  destroy  each  other. 
It  is  evident,  that  they  will  not  abandon  their 
object,  and  of  course,  I  must  believe,  that  they 
hold  their  argument  in  as  little  real  estimation 
as  I  myself  do.  The  gentlemen  can  scarcely 
be  sincere  believers  in  their  own  principle. 
They  have  apprehensions,  which  they  endeavor 
to  conceal,  that  Missouri,  as  a  State,  will  have 
power  to  continue  slavery  within  its  limits; 
and,  if  they  will  not  be  offended,  I  will  venture 
to  compare  them,  in  this  particular,  with  the 
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duelist  in  Sheridan^s  comedy  of  the  rivals,  who 
affecting  to  have  no  fear  whatever  of  his  ad- 
versary, is,  nevertheless,  careful  to  admonish 
Sir  Lucius  to  hold  him  fast 

Let  us  take  it  for  granted,  however,  that 
they  are  in  earnest  in  their  doctrine,  and  that 
it  is  very  necessary  to  impose  what  they  prove 
to  be  an  unnecessary  restraint:  how  do  they 
support  that  doctrine? 

The  honorable  gentleman  on  the  other  side* 
has  told  US  as  a  proof  of  his  great  position, 
(that  man  cannot  enslave  his  fellow  man,  in 
which  is  implied  that  all  laws  upholding  slavery 
are  absolute  nullities,)  that  the  nations  of  anti- 
quity, as  well  as  of  modem  times,  have  con- 
curred in  laying  down  that  position- as  incon- 
trovertible. 

Ue  refers  ns  in  the  first  place  to  the  Roman 
law,  in  which  he  finds  it  laid  down  as  a  maxim: 
^^  Jure  naturali  omnes  homines  ab  initio  liberi 
nasebantur.^^  From  the  manner  in  which  this 
maxim  was  pressed  upon  us,  it  would  not 
readily  have  been  conjectured  that  the  honor- 
able gentleman  who  used  it  had  borrowed  it 
from  a  slave-holding  empire,  and  still  less  from 
a  book  of  the  Institutes  of  Justinian,  which 
treats  of  slavery,  and  justifies,  and  regulates  it 
Had  he  given  ns  the  context,  we  should  have 
had  the  modifications  of  which  the  abstract 
doctrine  was  in  the  judgment  of  the  Roman 
laws  susceptible.  We  should  have  had  an  ex- 
planation of  the  competency  of  that  law,  to 
convert,  whether  justly  or  unjustly,  freedom 
into  servitude,  and  to  maintain  the  right  of  ft 
master  to  the  service  and  obedience  of  his  slave. 

The  honorable  gentleman  might  also  have 
gone  to  Greece  for  a  similar  maxim  and  a  simi- 
lar commentary,  speculative  and  practical. 

He  next  refers  us  to  Magna  Charta.  I  am 
somewhat  familiar  with  Magna  Charta,  and  I 
am  confident  that  it  contains  no  such  maxim  as 
the  honorable  gentleman  thinks  he  has  dis- 
covered in  it  The  great  charter  was  extorted 
from  John,  and  his  feeble  son  and  successor,  by 
haughty  slave-holding  barons,  who  thought 
only  of  themselves  and  the  commons  of  Eng- 
land, (then  inconsiderable,)  whom  they  wished 
to  enlist  in  their  efforts  against  the  crown. 
There  is  not  in  it  a  single  word  which  con- 
demns civil  slavery.  Freemen  only  are  the 
objects  of  its  protecting  care.  *^  Nullns  liber 
homo,"  is  its  phraseology.  The  serfe,  who 
were  chained  to  the  soil — ^the  villeins  regardant 
and  in  gross,  were  left  as  it  fonnd  them.  All 
England  was  then  full  of  slaves,  whose  posterity 
would  by  law  remain  slaves  as  with  na,  except 
only  that  the  issue  followed  the  condition  of 
the  father  instead  of  the  mother,  llie  rule 
was  "Partus  sequitur  patrem'^— a  role  more 
favorable,  undoubtedly,  from  the  very  pre- 
cariousness  of  its  application,  to  the  gradual 
extinction  of  slavery,  than  onrs,  which  has 
been  drawn  from  the  Roman  law,  and  is  of 
sure  and  unavoidable  effect 
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Still  leas  has  the  petition  of  right,  presented 
to  Charles  I.,  by  the  long  Parliament,  to  do 
with  the  subject  of  civil  slavery.  It  looked 
merely,  as  Magna  Charta  had  not  done  before 
it,  to  the  freemen  of  England — and  sought  only 
to  protect  them  against  royal  prerogative  and 
the  encroaching  spirit  of  the  Stuarts. 

As  to  the  bill  of  rights,  enacted  by  the  Con- 
vention Parliament  of  1688,  it  is  almost  a 
duplicate  of  the  petition  of  right,  and  arose 
out  of  the  recollection  of  that  political  tyranny 
from  which  the  nation  had  just  escaped,  and 
the  recurrence  of  which  it  was  intended  to 
prevent.  It  contains  no  abstract  principles.  It 
deals  only  with  practical  checks  upon  the 
power  of  the  monarch,  and  in  safeguards  for 
institutions  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the 
public  liberty.  That  it  was  not  designed  to 
anathematize  civil  slavery  may  be  taken  for 
granted,  since  at  that  epoch,  and  long  after- 
wards, the  English  government  inundated  its 
foreign  plantations  with  slaves,  and  supplied 
other  nations  with  them  as  merchandise,  under 
the  sanction  of  solemn  treaties  negotiated  for 
that  purpose.  And  here  I  cannot  forbear  to 
remark  that  we  owe  it  to  that  same  govern- 
ment, when  it  stood  towards  us  in  the  relation 
of  parent  to  child,  that  involuntary  servitude 
exists  in  our  land,  and  that  we  are  now  deliber- 
ating whether  the  prerogative  of  correcting  its 
evils  belongs  to  the  national  or  the  State  gov- 
ernments. In  the  early  periods  of  our  colonial 
history,  every  thing  was  done  by  the  mother 
country  to  encourage  the  importation  of  slaves 
into  North  America,  and  the  measures  which 
were  adopted  by  the  Colonial  Assemblies  to 
prohibit  it,  were  uniformly  negatived  by  the 
crown.  It  is  not  therefore  our  fault,  nor  the 
faolt  of  our  ancestors,  that  this  calamity  has 
been  entailed  upon  us;  and  notwithstanding 
the  ostentation  with  which  the  loitering  aboli- 
tion of  the  slave  trade  by  the  British  parlia- 
ment has  been  vaunted,  the  principal  consider- 
ution  which  at  last  reconciled  it  to  that  meas- 
ure was,  that  by  suitable  care,  the  slave  popu- 
lation in  their  West  India  islands  (already  fully 
stocked)  might  be  kept  up  and  even  increased 
without  the  aid  of  importation.  In  a  word,  it 
was  cold  calculations  of  interest,  and  not  the 
suggestions  of  humanity,  or  a  respect  for  the 
philanthropic  principles  of  Mr.  Wilberforce, 
which  produced  their  tardy  abandonment  of 
that  abominable  traffic. 

Of  the  declaration  of  our  independence, 
which  has  also  been  quoted  in  support  of  the 
perilous  doctrines  now  urged  upon  us,  I  need 
not  now  speak  at  large.  I  have  shown  on  a 
former  occasion  how  idle  it  is  to  rely  upon 
that  instrument  for  such  a  purpose,  and  I  will 
not  fatigue  you  by  mere  repetition.  The  self- 
evident  truths  announced  in  the  declaration  of 
independence  are  not  truths  at  all,  if  taken 
literally;  and  the  practical  conclusions  con- 
tained in  the  same  passage  of  that  declaration 
prove  that  they  were  never  designed  to  be  so 
received. 


The  articles  of  confederation  contain  nothing 
on  the  subject;  whilst  the  actual  constitution 
recognizes  the  legal  existence  of  slavery  by 
various  provisions.  The  power  of  prohibiting 
the  slave  trade  is  involved  in  that  of  regulating 
commerce,  but  this  is  coupled  with  an  express 
inhibition  to  the  exercise  of  it  for  twenty  years. 
How  then  can  that  constitution  which  expressly 
permits  the  importation  of  slaves,  authorize 
the  national  government  to  set  on  foot  a  cru- 
sade against  slavery? 

The  clause  respecting  fugitive  slaves  is  affirm- 
ative and  active  in  its  effects.  It  is  a  direct 
sanction  and  positive  protection  of  the  right 
of  the  master  to  the  services  of  his  slave  as 
derived  under  the  local  laws  of  the  States. 
The  phraseology  in  which  it  is  wrapped  up  still 
leaves  the  intention  clear,  and  the  words, 
"  persons  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State 
under  the  laws  thereof,"  have  always  been 
interpreted  to  extend  to  the  case  of  slaves,  in 
the  various  acts  of  Congress  which  have  been 
passed  to  give  efficacy  to  the  provision,  and  in 
the  judicial  application  of  those  laws.  So  also 
in  the  clause  prescribing  the  ratio  of  represen- 
tation— ^the  phrase,  "three-fifths  of  all  other 
persons,"  is  equivalent  to  slaves,  or  it  means 
nothing.  And  yet  we  are  told  that  those  who 
are  actmg  under  a  constitution  which  sanctions 
the  existence  of  slavery  in  those  States  which 
choose  to  tolerate  it,  are  at  liberty  to  hold  that 
no  law  can  sanction  its  existence ! 

It  is  idle  to  make  the  rightfulness  of  an  act 
the  measure  of  sovereign  power.  The  distinc- 
tion between  sovereign  power  and  the  moral 
riffht  to  exercise  it,  has  always  been  recognized. 
Ail  political  power  may  be  abused,  but  is  it  to 
stop  where  abuse  may  begin?  The  power  of 
declaring  war  is  a  power  of  vast  capacity  for 
mischief,  and  capable  of  inflicting  the  most 
wide-spread  desolation.  But  it  is  given  to 
Congress  without  stint  and  without  measure. 
Is  a  citizen,  or  are  the  courts  of  justice  to 
inquire  whether  that,  or  any  other  law,  is  lust, 
before  they  obey  or  execute  it?  And  are  there 
any  degrees  of  injustice  which  will  withdraw 
from  sovereign  power  the  capacity  of  making 
a  given  law  ? 

But  sovereignty  is  said  to  be  deputed  power. 
Deputed — by  whom?  By  the  people,  because 
the  power  is  theirs.  And  if  it  be  theirs,  does 
not  the  restriction  take  it  away?  Examine  the 
constitution  of  the  Union,  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  people  of  the  States  are  regarded  as 
well  as  the  States  themselves.  The  constitu- 
tion was  made  by  the  people,  and  ratified  by 
the  people. 

Is  it  nt,  then,  to  hold  that  all  the  sovereignty 
of  a  State  is  in  the  government  of  the  State  ? 
So  much  is  there  as  the  people  grant:  and  the 
people  can  take  it  away,  or  give  more,  or  new 
moael  what  they  have  already  granted.  It  is 
this  right  which  the  proposed  restriction  takes 
from  Missouri.  You  give  them  an  immortal 
constitution,  depending  on  your  will,  not  on 
theirs.    The  people  and  their  posterity  are  to 
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be  boond  for  erer  bj  this  restriction;  and 
upon  the  BAine  principle,  tmj  other  rettriction 
mAj  be  impoeed.  Where  then  is  their  power 
to  change  toe  conttitntion,  and  to  derolTO  new 
sovereignty  upon  the  State  govemmentt  Ton 
Umit  their  sovereign  capacity  to  do  it;  and 
when  TOQ  talk  of  a  State,  jon  mean  the  people 
as  well  as  the  goyemment.  The  people  are  the 
source  of  all  power — ^jon  dry  np  that  source. 
They  are  the  reserroir — yon  take  ont  of  it 
what  saits  yon. 

It  is  said  that  this  goyemment  is  a  goyem- 
ment of  deputed  powers.  80  is  eyerr  govern- 
ment— and  what  jx>wer  is  not  deputed  remains. 
But  the  people  of  the  United  StiStes  can  give  it 
more  if  they  please,  as  the  people  m  each 
State  can  do  in  respect  to  its  own  govemment. 
And  here  it  is  well  to  i:emember  Uiat  this  is  a 
government  of  enumerated,  as  well  as  deputed 
powers,  and  to  examine  the  clause  as  to  the 
admission  of  new  States,  with  that  principle  in 
yiew.  Now  assume  that  it  is  a  part  of  the 
sovereign  power  of  the  people  of  Missouri  to 
continue  slavery,  and  to  devolve  that  power 
npon  its  govemment — and  then  to  tfJce  it  away 
— and  then  to  give  it  again.  The  govemment 
is  their  creature— 4he  means  of  exercising  their 
sovereignty,  and  they  can  vary  those  means  at 
their  pleasure.  Independently  of  the  Union, 
their  power  would  be  unlimited.  By  cominff 
into  the  Union,  they  part  with  some  of  it,  and 
are  thus  less  sovereign. 

Let  us  then  see  whether  they  part  with  this 
power. 

If  they  have  parted  with  this  portion  of 
sovereign  power,  it  must  be  under  that  clause 
of  the  nstional  constitution  which  ffives  to 
Congress  *^  power  to  admit  new  States  mto  this 
Union.^^  And  it  is  said  that  this  necessarily 
implies  the  authority  of  prescribing  the  condi- 
tions, upon  which  such  new  States  shall  be 
admittea.  This  has  been  put  into  the  form  of 
a  syllogism  which  is  thus  stated : 

Mi\jor.  Every  universal  proposition  includes 
all  the  means,  manner,  and  terms  of  the  act  to 
which  it  relates. 

Minor.  But  this  is  a  universal  proposition. 

Conclusion.  Therefore,  the  means,  manner, 
and  terms  are  involved  in  it. 

But  this  syllogism  is  fallacious,  and  any  thing 
else  may  be  proved  bv  it,  by  assuming  one  of 
its  members  which  mvolves  the  conclusion. 
The  minor  is  a  mere  postulate. 

Take  it  in  this  way : 

Mi^or.  None  but  a  universal  proposition  in- 
cludes in  itself  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
act  to  be  done. 

Minor.  But  this  is  not  such  a  universal  propo- 
sition. 

Conclusion.  Therefore,  it  does  not  contain  in 
itself  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  act 

In  both  cases  the  minor  is  a'gratuitous  pos- 
tulate. 

But  I  deny  that  a  xmiversal  proposition  as  to 
a  specific  act,  involves  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  that  act,  so  as  to  vary  it,  and  substitute 


another  and  a  different  act  in  its  plaoa.  The 
proposition  contained  in  the  clause  is  udyenal 
m  one  sense  only.  It  is  particular  in  anotlier. 
It  is  universal  as  to  the  power  to  admit  or 
reftise.  It  is  particular  as  to  the  being  or  thing 
to  be  admitted,  and  the  compact  by  which  it  is 
to  be  admitted.  The  sophistry  consists  in  ex- 
tending the  universal  part  of  the  proposition 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  out  of  it  another 
universal  proposition.  It  consists  in  ccmlovnd- 
ing  the  right  to  produce  or  to  refose  to  produce 
a  certain  defined  effect,  with  a  right  to  produce 
a  different  effect  by  refusing  otherwise  to  pro- 
duce any  effect  at  alL  It  makes  the  atonal 
right  the  instrament  of  obtaining  another  right 
with  which  the  actual -ri^t  is  incompatible. 
It  makes,  in  a  word,  lawfm  power  the  inatm- 
ment  of  unlawful  usurpation.  The  result  is 
kept  out  of  sight  by  this  mode  of  reasoning. 
The  discretion  to  decline  that  result,  which  is 
called  a  universal  proposition,  is  sin^y  obtroded 
upon  us.  But  in  order  to  reason  comctiy,  yon 
must  keep  in  view  the  defined  result,  as  wdll  as 
the  discretion  to  produce  or  to  decline  to  pro- 
duce it  The  result  is  the  particular  part  of 
the  proposition;  therefore,  the  discretion  to 
produce  or  decline  it,  is  the  universal  part  ci 
it  But  because  the  last  ib  found  to  be  univer- 
sal, it  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  first  is  also 
universaL  This  b  a  sophism  too  manifest  to 
impose. 

But  discarding  the  machinery  of  syllogisms 
as  unfit  for  such  a  discussion  as  this,  let  us  look 
at  the  clause  with  a  view  of  interpreting  it  by 
the  rules  of  sound  logic  and  common  sense. 

The  power  is  ^'to  admit  new  States  into  this 
Union ; "  and  it  may  be  safely  c<mceded  that 
here  is  discretion  to  admit  or  refuse.  T^ 
question  is.  what  must  we  do  if  we  do  any 
thing?  What  must  we  admit,  and  into  what? 
The  answer  is  a  State— and  into  this  Unicm. 

The  distinction  between  federal  rights  and 
local  rights,  is  an  idle  distinction.  Becanae  the 
new  State  acquires  federal  rights,  it  is  not^ 
therefore,  in  this  Union.  The  Union  is  a  com* 
pact;  and  is  it  an  equal  party  to  that  ocHnpaot^ 
because  it  has  equal  federal  rights! 

How  is  the  Union  formed  ?  By  equal  contri- 
butions of  power.  Make  one  member  aaorifice 
more  than  another,  and  it  becomea  nneqnaL 
The  compact  is  of  two  parts,   ^ 

1.  The  thing  obtainea— federal  rights. 

2.  The  price  paid — local  sovereignty. 

Ton  may  disturb  the  balance  of  the  Union, 
either  by  diminishing  the  thing  acquired,  or 
increasing  the  sacrifice  paid. 

What  were  the  purposes  of  coming  into  the 
Union  among  the  original  States!  1%e  States 
were  originally  sovereign  without  limit  as  to 
foreign  and  domestic  concerns.  But  bemg  in- 
capable of  protecting  themselves  singly,  th^ 
entered  into  the  Umon  to  defend  then^ves 
against  foreign  violence.  The  domestic  con- 
cerns of  the  P^ple  were  not,  in  general,  to  be 
acted  on  by  it  The  security  of  ttie  power,  of 
mana^ng  them  by  domestic  legislature,  b  one 
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of  tHie  great  ob^feots  of  the  Union.  The  Union 
is  a  meanfli  not  an  mkL  B  j  requiring  greater 
aacrifioes  of  d^Hnestio  power,  the  end  is  sacri- 
fioed  to  the  means.  Suppose  the  surrender  of 
all,  or  nearly  all,  the  domestic  powers  of  legis- 
lation were  required ;  the  means  would  there 
have  swallowed  up  the  end. 

The  argument  that  the  compact  maj  be  en- 
forced, shows  that  the  federal  predicament  is 
changed.  The  power  of  the  Union  not  only 
acta  on  persons  or  citizens,  but  on  the  faculty 
of  the  government,  and  restrains  it  in  a  way 
which  the  constitution  no  where  authorizes. 
This  new  obligation  takes  away  a  rieht  which 
is  expressly  *^  reserved  to  the  people  or  the 
States,"  since  it  is  no  where  granted  to  the 
ffoven^ent  of  the  Union.  You  cannot  do  in- 
directly what  you  cannot  do  directly.  It  is  said 
that  this  Union  is  competent  to  make  compacts. 
Who  doubts  it?  But  can  you  make  this  com- 
pact ?  I  insist  Uiat  you  cannot  make  it,  because 
it  is  repugnant  to  the  thing  to  be  done. 

The  effect  of  such  a  compact  would  be  to 
produce  that  inequality  in  the  Union,  to  which 
the  constitution,  m  all  its  provisions,  is  adverse. 
Every  thinff  in  it  looks  to  equality  among  the 
members  of  the  Union.  Under  it,  you  cannot 
produce  inequality.  Nor  can  you  get  befbre- 
nand  of  the  constitution,  and  do  it  by  anticipa- 
tion. Wait  until  a  State  is  in  the  Union,  and 
you  cannot  do  it :  yet  it  is  only  upon  the  State 
in  the  Union  that  what  you  do  begins  to  act. 

But  it  seems,  that  although  the  proposed 
restriction  may  not  be  iustified  by  the  clause 
of  the  constitution  which  gives  power  to  admit 
new  States  into  the  Union,  separately  consid- 
ered, there  are  other  parts  of  the  constitution 
which,  combined  with  that  clause,  will  warrant 
it.  Ajid  first,  we  are  informed  that  there  is  a 
clause  in  this  instrument  which  declares  that 
OonffresB  shall  guarantee  to  every  State  a  re- 
publican form  of  government;  that  slavery 
and  such  a  form  of  government  are  incompati- 
ble; and  finally,  as  a  conclusion  from  tnese 
premises,  that  Congress  not  only  have  a  right, 
out  are  bound  to  exclude  slavery  from  a  new 
State.  Here  again,  sir,  there  is  an  edifying  in- 
consistency between  the  argument  and  the 
measure  which  it  professes  to  vindicate.  By 
the  argument  it  is  maintained  that  Missouri 
cannot  have  a  republican  form  of  government, 
and  at  the  same  time  tolerate  negro  slavery. 
By  the  measure  it  is  admitted  that  Missouri 
may  tolerate  slavery,  as  to  persons  already  in 
bondage  there,  and  be  nevertheless  fit  to  be 
received  into  the  Union.  What  sort  of  consti- 
tutional mandate  is  this  which  can  thus  be 
made  to  bend,  and  truckle,  and  compromise  as 
if  it  were  a  nmple  rule  of  expediency  that 
might  adndt  of  exceptions  ^pon  motives  of 
countervailing  expediency.  There  can  be  no 
such  pliancy  in  theperemptory  provisions  of 
the  constitution.  They  cannot  be  obeyed  by 
moieties  and  violated  in  the  same  ratio.  They 
moat  be  Ibilowed  out  to  t^dr  fall  extent,  or 


treated  with  that  decent  neglect  which  has  at 
least  the  merit  of  forbearing  to  render  contu- 
macy obtrusive  by  an  ostentatious  display  of 
the  very  duty  which  we  in  part  abandon.  If 
the  decalogue  could  be  observed  in  this  casuis- 
tical manner,  we  might  be  grievous  sinners, 
and  yet  be  liable  to  no  reproach.  We  might 
persist  in  all  our  habitual  irregularities,  and 
still  be  spotless.  We  might,  for  example,  con- 
tinue to  covet  our  neighbors'  goods,  provided 
they  were  the  same  neighbors  whose  goods  we 
had  before  coveted— and  so  of  all  me  other 
commandments. 

Will  the  gentlemen  tell  us  that  it  is  the 
quantity  of  slaves,  not  the  quality  of  slavery, 
which  takes  from  a  government  the  republican 
form  ?  Will  they  teU  us  (for  they  have  not  yet 
told  us)  that  there  are  constitutional  grounds 
(to  say  nothing  of  common  sense)  upon  which 
the  slavery  which  now  exists  in  lOssouri  may 
be  reconcUed  with  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment, while  any  addition  to  the  number  of 
its  slaves  (the  quality  of  slavery  remaining  the 
same)  from  the  other  States,  will  be  repugnant 
to  that  form,  and  metamorphose  it  into  some 
nondescript  government  disowned  by  tbe  con- 
stitution ?  They  cannot  have  recourse  to  the 
treaty  of  1808  fbr  such  a  distinction,  since  in- 
dependently of  what  I  have  before  observed  on 
that  head,  the  gentlemen  have  contended  that 
the  treaty  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter. 
They  have  cut  themselves  off  from  all  chance 
of  a  convenient  distinction  in  or  out  of  that 
treaty,  by  insisting  that  slavery  beyond  the  old 
United  States  is  rejected  by  the  constitution, 
and  by  the  law  of  God  as  discoverable  by  the 
aid  of  either  reason  or  revelation ;  and  more- 
over that  the  treaty  does  not  include  the  case, 
and  if  it  did  could  not  make  it  hotter.  They 
have  therefore  completely  discredited  their  own 
theory  by  their  own  practice,  and  left  us  no 
theory  worthy  of  being  seriously  controverted. 
This  peculiarity  in  reasoning  of  giving  out  a 
universal  principle,  and  coupling  with  it  a  prac- 
tical concession  that  it  is  wholly  fallacious,  has 
indeed  run  through  the  greater  part  of  the 
arguments  on  the  other  side ;  but  it  is  not,  as  I 
think,  the  more  imposing  on  that  account,  or 
the  less  liable  to  the  criticism  which  I  have 
here  bestowed  upon  it. 

There  is  a'  remarkable  inaccuracy  on  this 
branch  of  the  subject  into  which  the  gentlemen 
have  fallen,  and  to  which  I  will  give  a  mo- 
ment's attention  without  laying  unnecessary 
stress  upon  it.  The  government  of  a  new  State, 
as  well  as  of  an  old  State,  must,  I  agree,  be  re- 
publican in  its  form.  But  it  has  not  been  very 
clearly  explained  what  the  laws  which  such  a 
government  may  enact  can  have  to  do  with  its 
form.  The  form  of  the  government  is  material 
only  as  it  furnishes  a  security  that  those  laws 
will  protect  and  promote  the  public  happineaa, 
and  be  made  in  a  republican  spirit  The  people 
being,  in  such  a  government,  the  fountain  of  all 
power,  and  their  servants  being  periodically 
responsible  to  them  for  its  exercise,  the  oonsti- 
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totion  of  the  Union  takes  for  granted,  (except 
so  far  as  it  imposes  limitations,)  that  every  such 
exercise  will  be  just  and  salntary.  The  intro- 
duction or  continuance  of  civil  slavery  is  mani- 
festly the  mere  result  of  the  power  of  making 
laws.  It  does  not  in  any  degree  enter  into  the 
form  of  the  government.  It  presupposes  that 
form  already  settled,  and  takes  its  rise  not  from 
the  particular  frame  of  the  government,  but 
from  the  general  power  whicn  every  govern- 
ment involves.  Make  the  government  what 
you  will  in  its  organization  and  in  the  distri- 
bution of  its  authorities,  the  introduction  or 
continuance  of  involuntary  servitude  by  the 
legislative  power  which  it  has  created  can  have 
no  influence  on  its  pre-established  form,  whether 
monarchical,  aristocratical,  or  republican.  The 
form  of  government  is  still  one  thing,  and  the 
law,  being  a  simple  exertion  of  the  ordinary 
faculty  of  legislation  by  those  to  whom  that 
form  of  government  has  intrusted  it,  another. 
The  gentlemen,  however,  identify  an  act  of 
legislation  sanctioning  involuntary  servitude 
with  the  form  of  government  itself^  and  then 
assure  us  that  the  last  is  changed  retroactively 
by  the  first,  and  is  no  longer  republican  I 

But  let  us  proceed  to  take  a  rapid  glance  at 
the  reasons  which  have  been  assigned  for  this 
notion  that  involuntary  servitude  and  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government  are  perfect  antipa- 
thies. The  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire* 
has  defined  a  republican  government  to  be  that 
in  which  all  the  men  pcuticipate  in  its  power 
and  privileges:  from  whence  it  follows  that 
where  there  are  slaves,  it  can  have  no  existence. 
A  definition  is  no  proo(  however,  and  even  if 
it  be  dignified  (as  I  think  it  was)  with  tlie  name 
of  a  maxim,  the  matter  is  not  much  mended. 
It  is  Lord  Bacon  who  says  ^*  that  nothing  is  so 
easily  made  as  a  maxim  ;'^  and  certainly  a 
definition  is  manufactured  with  ^qual  facility. 
A  political  maxim  is  the  work  of  induction,  and 
cannot  stand  against  experience,  or  stand  on 
any  thing  but  experience.  But  this  maxim,  or 
definition,  or  whatever  else  it  may  be,  sets  fiEU^ 
at  defiance.  If  you  go  back  to  antiquity,  you 
will  obtain  no  countenance  for  this  hypoUiesis ; 
and  if  you  look  at  home  you  will  gain  still  less. 
I  have  read  that  Sparta,  and  Rome,  and  Athens, 
and  many  others  of  the  ancient  family,  were 
republics.  They  were  so  in  form  undoubtedly 
— ^the  last  approaching  nearer  to  a  perfect 
democracy  than  any  otner  government  which 
has  yet  been  known  in  the  world.  Judging  of 
them  also  by  their  fruits,  they  were  of  the 
highest  order  of  republics.  Sparta  could 
scarcely  be  any  other  than  a  republic,  when  a 
Spartan  matron  could  say  to  her  son  just  march- 
ing to  battle,  ^^  Return  victorious,  or  return  no 
more."  It  was  the  unconquerable  spirit  of 
liberty,  nurtured  by  republican  habits  and  in- 
stitutions, that  illnstriU^  the  pass  of  Ther- 
mopylflD.  Yet  slavery  was  not  only  tolerated 
in  Sparta,  but  was  established  by  one  of  the 
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fundamental  laws  of  Lyonrgns,  having  for  Ht 
object  the  encouragement  of  that  very  spint, 
Attica  was  full  of  slaves — ^yet  the  love  of  liber- 
ty was  its  characteristic.  What  else  was  it  that 
foiled  the  whole  power  of  Persia  at  Marathon 
and  Salamis  ?  What  other  soil  than  that  which 
the  genial  sun  of  republican  fireedom  illumi- 
nated and  warmed,  could  have  produced  such 
men  as  Leonidas  and  Miltiades,  Themistocles 
and  ^paminondas?  Of  Rome  it  would  be  su- 
perfluous to  speak  at  large.  It  is  sufficient  to 
name  the  mighty  mistress  of  the  world,  before 
Sylla  gave  the  &rst  stab  to  her  liberties  and  the 
great  dictator  accomplished  their  final  ruin,  to 
be  reminded  of  the  practicability  of  union  be- 
tween civil  slavery  and  an  ardent  love  of  lib- 
erty cherished  by  republican  establishments. 

If  we  return  home  for  instruction  upon  this 
point,  we  perceive  that  same  union  exemplified 
in  many  a  State,  in  which  **  liberty  has  a  tem^^ 
pie  in  every  house,  an  altar  in  every  heart,'* 
while  involuntary  servitude  is  seen  in  every  di- 
rection. Is  it  denied  that  those  States  possess 
a  republican  form  of  government?  If  it  is, 
why  does  our  power  of  correction  sleep  f  Why 
is  the  constitutional  guaranty  suffered  to  be  in- 
active ?  Why  am  I  permitted  to  fatigue  yon, 
as  the  representative  of  a  slaveholding  State, 
with  the  discussion  of  the  ^^nugss  canons" 
(for  so  I  think  them)  that  have  been  forced  into 
this  debate  contrary  to  all  the  remonstrances 
of  taste  and  prudence  ?  Do  gentlemen  perceive 
the  consequences  to  which  their  amunents 
must  lead  if  they  are  of  any  value?  Do  they 
reflect  that  they  lead  to  emancipadon  in  the 
old  United  States— or  to  an  exclusion  of  Dela- 
ware, Maryland,  and  all  the  South,  and  a  groat 
portion  of  the  West  from  the  Union?  My 
honorable  friend  from  Virginia  has  no  business 
here,  if  this  disorganizing  creed  be  any  tiling 
but  the  production  of  a  heated  brain.  The 
State  to  which  I  belong,  must  **  perform  a  lus- 
tration " — must  purge  and  purify  herself  from 
the  feculence  of  civil  slavery,  and  emulate  the 
States  of  the  North  in  their  zeal  for  throwing 
down  the  gloomy  idol  which  we  are  said  to 
worship,  before  her  senators  can  have  any  title 
to  appear  in  this  high  assembly.  It  wiU  be  in 
vain  to  urge  that  the  old  United  Statee  are  ex- 
ceptions to  the  rule— or  rather  (as  the  gentle- 
men express  it),  that  they  have  no  disposition 
to  apply  the  rule  to  them.  There  can  be  no 
exceptions  by  implication  only,  to  such  a  rule; 
and  expressions  which  justify  the  exemption  of 
the  old  States  by  inference,  will  justify  the  like 
exemption  of  Missouri,  unless  they  point  ex- 
clusively to  them,  as  I  have  shown  Uiey  do  not. 
The  guarded  manner,  too,  in  which  some  (tf 
the  gentlemen  have  occasionally  expressed 
themselves  on  this  subject,  is  somewhat  alarm- 
ing. They  have  no  disposition  to  meddle  with 
slavery  in  the  old  United  States.  Perhiqw  not 
— but  who  shall  answer  for  their  successors? 
Who  shall  furnish  a  pledge  that  the  principle 
once  ingrafted  into  the  constitntioii,  will  not 
grow,  and  spread,  and  fructify,  and  OTenihadow 
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the  whole  land  ?  It  is  the  natural  office  of  such 
a  principle  to  wrestle  with  slavery,  whereso- 
ever it  finds  it  New  Ststes,  colonized  hj  the 
apostles  of  this  principle,  will  enable  it  to  set 
on  foot  a  fanatical  crusade  against  all  who  still 
oontinne  to  tolerate  it,  although  no  practicable 
means  are  pointed  out  by  which  they  can  get 
rid  of  it  consistently  with  their  own  safety. 
At  any  rate,  a  present  forbearing  disposition, 
in  a  few  or  in  many,  is  not  a  security  upon 
which  much  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  a  sub- 
ject as  to  which  so  many  selfish  interests  and 
ardent  feelings  are  connected  with  the  cold  cal- 
eolations  of  policy.  Admitting,  however,  that 
the  old  United  States  are  in  no  danger  from 
this  principle— why  is  it  so  ?  There  can  be  no 
other  answer  (which  these  zealous  enemies  of 
slavery  can  use)  than  that  the  constitution 
recognizes  slavery  as  existing  or  capable  of 
existing  in  those  States.  The  constitution,  then, 
admits  that  slavery  and  a  republican  form  of 
government  are  not  incongruous.  It  associates 
and  binds  them  up  together,  and  repudiates 
this  wild  imagination  which  the  gentlemen 
have  pressed  upon  us  with  such  an  air  of 
triumph.  But  the  constitution  does  more,  as 
I  have  heretofore  proved.  It  concedes  that 
alAvery  may  exist  in  a  new  State,  as  well  as  in 
an  old  one — since  the  language  in  which  it 
recognizes  slavery  comprehends  new  States  as 
well  as  actual.  I  trust  then  that  I  shall  be 
forgiven  if  I  suggest,  that  no  eccentricity  in 
argument  can  be  more  trying  to  human  patience, 
than  a  formal  assertion  that  a  constitution,  to 
which  slave-holding  States  were  the  most  nu- 
merous parties,  in  which  slaves  are  treated  as 
property  as  well  as  persons,  and  provision  is 
made  for  the  security  of  that  property,  and 
even  for  an  augmentation  of  it  by  a  temporary 
importation  from  Africa,  a  clause  commanding 
Congress  to  guarantee  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment to  those  very  States,  as  well  as  to 
others,  authorizes  you  to  determine  that  slavery 
and  a  republican  form  of  government  cannot 
co-exist. 

But  if  a  republican  form  of  government  is 
that  in  which  all  the  men  have  a  share  in  the 
public  power,  the  slave-holding  States  will  not 
alone  retire  from  the  Union.  The  constitutions 
of  some  of  the  other  States  do  not  sanction 
muversal  suffrage,  or  universal  eligibility.  They 
require  citizenship,  and  age,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  property,  to  give  a  title  to  vote  or 
to  be  voted  for ;  and  they  who  have  not  those 
qualifications  are  just  as  much  disfranchised, 
with  regard  to  the  government  and  its  power, 
aa  if  they  were  slaves.  They  have  civil  rights 
indeed  (and  so  have  slaves  in  a  less  degree ; ) 
bat  they  have  no  share  in  the  government. 
Their  province  is  to  obey  the  laws,  not  to  assist 
in  making  them.  All  such  States  must  there- 
ibre  be  forisfamiliated  with  Virginia  and  the 
rest,  or  change  their  system :  For  the  consti- 
tstion  being  absolutely  silent  on  those  subjects, 
will  afford  them  no  protection.  The  Union 
might  thus  be  rednoed  from  an  Um<Mi  to  an 


unit.  Who  does  not  see  that  such  condusiona 
flow  from  false  notions — ^that  the  true  theory 
of  a  republican  government  is  mistaken — and 
that  in  such  a  government  rights,  political  and 
civil,  may  be  qualified  by  the  fundamental  law, 
upon  such  inducements  as  the  freemen  of  the 
country  deem  sufficient  ?  That  civil  rights  may 
be  qualified  as  well  as  political,  is  proved  by  a 
thousand  examples.  Minors,  resident  aliens, 
who  are  in  a  course  of  naturalization — the 
other  sex,  whether  maids,  or  wives,  or  widows, 
furnish  sufficient  practical  proofs  of  this. 

Again — if  we  are  to  entertain  these  hopeful 
abstractions,  and  to  resolve  all  establishments 
into  their  imaginary  elements  in  order  to  recast 
them  upon  some  Utopian  plan,  and  if  it  be  true 
that  all  the  men  in  a  republican  government 
must  help  to  wield  its  power,  and  be  equal  in 
rights,  I  beg  leave  to  ask  the  honorable  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire — and  why  not  all 
the  women?  They  too  are  God's  creatures, 
and  not  only  very  fair  but  very  rational  crea- 
tures ;  and  our  great  ancestor,  if  we  are  to  give 
credit  to  Milton,  accounted  them  the  ^*  wisest, 
virtuousest,  discreetest,  best ; "  although  to  say 
the  truth  he  had  but  one  specimen  from  which 
to  draw  his  conclusion,  and  possibly  if  he  had 
had  more,  would  not  have  drawn  it  at  all. 
They  have,  moreover,  acknowledged  civil  rights 
in  abundance,  and  upon  abstract  principles 
more  than  their  masculine  rulers  allow  them  in 
fact.  Some  monarchies,  too,  do  not  exclude 
them  from  the  throne.  We  have  all  read  of 
Elizabeth  of  England,  of  Catharine  of  Russia, 
of  Semiramis,  and  Zenobia,  and  a  long  list  of 
royal  and  imperial  dames,  about  as  good  as  an 
equal  list  of  royal  and  imperial  lords.  Why  is 
it  that  their  exclusion  from  the  power  of  a 
popular  government  is  not  destructive  of  its 
republican  character?  I  do  not  address  this 
question  to  the  honorable  gentleman's  gallantry, 
but  to  his  abstraction,  and  his  theories,  and  his 
notions  of  the  infinite  perfectibility  of  human 
institutions,  borrowed  from  Godwin  and  the 
turbulent  philosophers  of  France.  For  my  own 
part,  sir,  if  I  may  have  leave  to  say  so  much  in 
the  presence  of  this  mixed  uncommon  audi- 
ence, I  confess  I  am  no  friend  to  female  govern- 
ment, unless  indeed  it  be  that  which  reposes 
on  gentleness,  and  modesty  and  virtue,  and 
feminine  grace  and  delicacy — and  how  power- 
ful a  government  that  is,  we  have  all  of  us,  as 
I  suspect,  at  some  time  or  other  experienced  I 
But  if  the  ultra  republican  doctrines  which 
have  now  been  broached  should  ever  gain 
ground  among  us,  I  should  not  be  surprised  if 
some  romantic  reformer,  treading  in  the  foot- 
steps of  Mrs.  Wolstoncraft,  should  propose  to 
repeal  our  republican  law  salique,  and  claim 
for  our  wives  and  daughters  a  full  participation 
in  political  power,  and  to  add  to  it  that  domes- 
tic power,  which  in  some  families,  as  I  have 
heard,  is  as  absolute  and  unrepublican  as  any 
power  can  be. 

I  have  thus  far  allowed  the  honorable  gen- 
tlemen to  avail  themselves  of  their  assumption 
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that  the  constitutional  command  to  guarantee 
to  the  States  a  republican  form  of  government, 
gives  power  to  coerce  those  States  in  the 
adjustment  of  the  details  of  their  constitutions 
upon  theoretical  speculations.  But  surely  it  is 
passing  strange  that  anj  man,  who  thinks  at 
all,  can  view  this  salutary  command  as  the 
grant  of  a  power  so  monstrous ;  or  look  at  it 
in  any  other  light  than  as  a  proteicting  mandate 
to  Congress  to  interpose  with  the  force  and 
authority  of  the  Umon  against  that  violence 
and  usurpation,  by  which  a  member  of  it 
might  otherwise  be  oppressed  by  profligate  and 
powerful  individuals,  or  ambitious  and  unprin- 
cipled factions. 

In  a  word,  the  resort  to  this  portion  of  the 
constitution  for  an  argument  in  favor  of  the 
proposed  restriction,  is  one  of  those  extrava- 
gancies (I  hope  I  shall  not  offend  by  this  ex- 
pression) which  may  excite  our  admiration, 
out  cannot  call  for  a  very  rigorous  reftitation. 
I  have  dealt  with  it  accordingly,  and  have  now 
done  with  it. 

We  are  next  invited  to  study  that  clause  of 
the  constitution  which  relates  to  the  migration 
or  importation,  before  the  year  1808,  of  such 
persons  as  any  of  the  States  then  existing 
should  think  proper  to  admit.  It  runs  thus: 
^^  The  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons 
as  any  of  the  States  now  existing  shall  think 
proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be  prohibited  by  the 
Con^ss  prior  to  the  year  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  eight,  but  a  tax  or  duty  may  be 
imposed  on  such  importation  not  exceeding  ten 
dollars  for  each  person." 

It  is  said  that  this  clause  empowers  Con- 
gress, after  the  year  1808,  to  prohibit  the  pas- 
sage of  slaves  from  State  to  State,  and  the 
word  "  migration  "  is  relied  upon  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

I  will  not  say  that  the  proof  of  the  existence 
of  a  power  by  a  clause  which,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
denies  it,  is  always  inadmissible ;  but  I  will  say 
that  it  is  always  feeble.  On  this  occasion,  it  is 
singularly  so.  The  power,  in  an  affirmative 
shape,  cannot  be  found  in  the  constitution ;  or 
if  it  can,  it  is  equivocal  and  unsatisfactory. 
How  do  the  gentlemen  supply  this  deficiency  ? 
by  the  aid  of  a  negative  provision  in  an  article 
of  the  constitution  in  which  many  restrictions 
are  inserted  ex  abundanti  cautela,  from  which 
it  is  plainly  impossible  to  infer  that  the  power 
to  which  they  apply  would  otherwise  have 
existed.  Thus — "No  bill  of  attainder  or  ex 
post  facto  law  shall  be  passed."  Take  away 
the  restriction — could  Congress  pass  a  bill  of 
attainder,  the  trial  by  jury  in  criminal  cases 
being  expressly  secured  by  the  constitution? 
The  inference,  therefore,  from  the  prohibition 
in  question,  whatever  may  be  its  meaning,  to 
the  power  which  it  is  supposed  to  restrain,  but 
which  you  cannot  lay  your  finger  upon  with 
any  pretensions  to  certainty,  must  be  a  very 
doubtful  one.  But  the  import  of  the  prohibi- 
tion is  also  doubtftd,  as  the  sentiemen  them- 
selves admit    Bo  that  a  doubtfol  power  is  to 


be  made  certain  by  a  yet  more  daobtftal  nega- 
tive upon  power — or  ratiier  a  doubtful  nega- 
tive, where  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  eorres- 
ponding  afl&rmative,  is  to  make  out  tiie  affirma- 
tive and  to  Justify  us  in  acting  upon  it,  in  a 
matter  of  such  high  moment,  thki  questionable 
power  should  not  dare  to  approach  it.  If  the 
negative  were  perfectiy  clear  in  its  import, 
the  conclusion  which  has  been  drawn  frcnn  it 
would  be  rash,  because  it  might  have  pro- 
ceeded, as  some  of  the  negatives  in  whose 
company  it  is  found  evidentiy  did  proceed,  from 
great  anxiety  to  prevent  such  assumptions  oi 
authority  as  are  now  attempted.  But  when  it 
is  conceded  that  the  supposed  import  of  this 
negative  (as  to  the  term  migration)  is  ambigu- 
ous, and  that  it  may  have  l^n  used  in  a  very 
different  sense  from  that  which  is  imputed  to 
it,  the  conclusion  acquires  a  character  of  bold- 
ness, which,  however  some  may  admire,  the 
wise  and  reflecting  will  not  fail  to  condenm. 

In  the  construction  of  this  clause,  the  first 
remark  that  occurs  is,  that  the  word  migration 
is  associated  with  the  word  importation.  I  do 
not  insist  that  "  noscitur  a  sociis  "  is  as  good  a 
rule  in  matters  of  interpretation  as  in  oonmxm 
life— but  it  is,  nevertiieless,  of  considerable 
weight  when  the  associated  words  are  not 
qualified  by  any  phras^  that  disturb  the  effect 
of  their  fellowship;  and  unless  it  announce!, 
(as  in  this  case  it  does  not,)  by  specific  phrases 
combined  with  the  associated  term,  a  different 
intention.  Moreover,  the  ordinary  unrestricted 
import  of  the  word  migration  is  what  I  have  here 
supposed.  A  removal  from  district  to  district, 
within  the  same  jurisdiction,  is  never  denomi- 
nated a  migration  of  persons.  I  will  concede 
to  the  honorable  gentlemen,  if  they  will  accept 
the  concession,  that  ants  may  be  said  to  migrate 
when  they  go  from  one  ant-hill  to  anotiier  at  no 
great  distance  from  it.  But  even  then  liiey 
could  not  be  said  to  migrate,  if  each  ant-hill 
was  their  home  in  virtue  of  some  federal  com' 
pact  with  insects  like  themselves.  But,  how- 
ever this  may  be,  it  should  seem  to  be  certain 
that  human  beings  do  not  migrate,  in  the  sense 
of  a  constitution,  simply  because  they  transplant 
themselves,  from  one  place,  to  whidi  that  con- 
stitution extends,  to  another  which  it  equally 
covers. 

If  this  word  migration  applied  to  firemen 
and  not  to  slaves,  it  would  be  dear  that  remo^ 
from  State  to  State  would  not  be  comprehended 
within  it.  Why  then,  if  you  choose  to  aj^ly 
it  to  slaves,  does  it  take  another  meanins  as  to 
the  place  from  whence  they  are  to  coiner 

Sir,  if  we  once  depart  from  the  usual  accep- 
tation of  this  term,  fortified  as  it  is  by  its  nnion 
with  another  in  which  there  is  nothing  in  this 
respect  equivocal,  will  gentiemen  please  to  in- 
timate the  point  at  which  we  are  to  stop  f  Ifi- 
gration  means,  as  they  contend,  a  removd  frcm 
State  to  State,  within  the  pale  of  the  common 
government  Why  not  a  removal  also  fr-om 
county  to  county  within  a  partioolar  Btatfr— 
from  plantaticm  to  plantation — from  turn  to 
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fium — from  liOYel  to  hovel  f  Why  not  any  ex- 
ertion of  the  power  of  locomotion?  I  protest 
I  do  not  see,  if  this  arbitrary  limitation  of  the 
natural  sense  of  the  term  migration  be  warrant- 
able, that  a  person  to  whom  it  applies  may  not 
be  eompelled  to  remain  immovable  all  tbe  days 
of  his  life  (which  could  not  well  be  many)  in 
the  very  spot,  literally  speaking,  in  which  it 
was  his  good  or  his  bad  fortune  to  be  bom. 

Whatever  may  be  the  latitude  in  which  the 
word  ^*  persons "  Lb  capable  of  being  received, 
it  is  not  denied  that  tne  word  **  importation " 
indicates  a  bringing  in  from  a  jurisdiction  foreign 
to  the  United  States.  The  two  "'  termini ''  of 
the  importation,  here  spoken  of^  are  a  foreign 
country  and  the  American  Union — ^the  first  the 
** terminus  a  quo,"  the  second  the  "terminus 
ftd  qnem."  llie  word  migration  stands  in 
simple  connexion  with  it,  and  of  course  is  left 
to  the  full  influence  of  that  connexion.  The 
natural  conclusion  is,  that  the  same  "  termini " 
belong  to  each,  or  in  other  words,  that  if  the 
importation  must  be  abroad,  so  siso  must  be 
the  migration — ^no  other  "  termini "  beinff  as- 
■gned  to  the  one  which  are  not  manifestly 
characteristic  of  the  other.  This  conclusion 
is  80  obvious,  that  to  repel  it,  the  word  migra- 
tion requires,  as  an  appendage,  explanatory 
phraseology,  giving  to  it  a  different  beginning 
from  that  of  imp<^tation.  To  justify  the  con- 
doaon  that  it  was  intended  to  mean  a  removal 
from  State  to  State,  each  within  the  sphere  of 
the  constitution  in  which  it  is  used,  the  addition 
of  the  words  from  one  to  another  State  in  this 
Union,  were  indispensable.  By  the  omission 
of  these  words,  the  word  "migration"  is  com- 
pelled to  take  every  sense  of  which  it  is  fairly 
Bosoeptible  from  its  immediate  neighbor  "  im- 
p(ntation."  In  this  view  it  means  a  coming,  as 
^importation  "  means  a  bringing,  from  a  foregin 
jariBdiction  into  the  United  States.  That  it  is 
Boaoeptible  of  this  meaning,  nobody  doubts.  I 
go  fnrUier.  It  can  have  no  other  meaning  in 
the  place  in  which  it  is  found.  It  is  found  in 
the  constitution  of  this  Union — which,  when  it 
speaks  of  migration  as  of  a  general  concern, 
must  be  supposed  to  have  in  view  a  migration 
into  the  oomain  which  itself  embraces  as  a 
general  government. 

Migration,  then,  even  if  it  comprehends 
dftvea,  does  not  mean  the  ren^oval  of  them  from 
State  to  State,  but  means  the  coming  of  slaves 
firom  places  beyond  their  limits  and  their  power. 
And  if  this  be  so,  the  gentlemen  gain  nothing 
for  their  argument  by  uiowing  that  slaves  were 
the  objects  of  this  term. 

An  honorable  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island,* 
whose  speech  was  distinguished  for  its  ability. 
ud  for  an  admirable  force  of  reasoning,  as  well 
as  by  the  moderation  and  mildness  of  its  spirit, 
informed  na,  with  less  discretion  than  in  general 
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he  exhibited,  that  the  word  "migration''  was 
introduced  into  this  clause  at  the  instance  of 
some  of  the  Southern  States,  who  wished  by 
its  instrumentality  to  guard  against  a  prohibi- 
tion by  Congress  of  the  passage  into  those 
States  of  slaves  from  other  States.  He  has 
given  us  no  authority  for  this  supposition,  and 
it  is,  therefore,  a  gratuitous  one.  How  improb- 
able it  is,  a  mementos  reflection  will  convince 
him.  The  African  slave-trade  being  open 
during  the  whole  of  the  time  to  which  the 
entire  clause  in  question  referred,  such  a  pur- 
pose could  scarcely  be  entertained;  but  if  it 
had  been  entertained,  and  there  was  believed 
to  be  a  necessity  for  securing  it,  by  a  restriction 
upon  the  power  of  Congress  to  interfere  with 
it,  Lb  it  possible  that  they  who  deemed  it  im- 
portant would  have  contented  themselves  with 
a  vague  restraint,  which  was  calculated  to 
operate  in  almost  any  other  manner  than  that 
which  they  desired  ?  If  fear  and  jedousy,  such 
as  the  honorable  gentleman  has  described,  had 
dictated  this  provision,  a  better  term  than  that 
of  "migration,"  simple  and  unqualifled,  and 
joined  too  with  the  word  "  importadon,"  would 
have  been  found  to  tranquillize  those  fears  and 
satisfy  that  jealousy.  Fear  and  jealousy  are 
watchful,  ana  are  rarely  seen  to  accept  a  secu- 
rity short  of  their  object,  and  less  rarely  to 
shape  that  security,  of  their  own  accord,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  it  no  security  at  all. 
They  always  seek  an  explicit  guaranty;  and 
that  this  is  not  such  a  guaranty  uiis  debate  has 
proved,  if  it  has  proved  nothing  else. 

Sir,  I  shall  not  be  understood  by  what  I  have 
said  to  admit  that  the  word  migration  refers  to 
slaves.  I  have  contended  only  that  if  it  does 
refer  to  slaves  it  is  in  this  clause  synonymous 
with  importation ;  and  that  it  cannot  mean  the 
mere  passage  of  slaves,  with  or  without  their 
masters,  from  one  State  in  the  Union  to  another. 

But  I  now  deny  that  it  refers  to  slaves  at  all. 
I  am  not  for  any  man^s  opinions  or  his  histories 
upon  this  subject.  I  am  not  accustomed  "  jurare 
in  verba  magistri."  I  shall  take  the  clause  as 
I  find  it,  and  do  my  best  to  interpret  it. 

After  going  through  with  that  part  of  his 
argument  relating  to  this  clause  of  the  consti- 
tution, Mr.  Pinkney  concluded  his  speech  by 
expressing  a  hope  that  (what  he  deemed)  the 
perilous  principles  urged  by  those  in  favor  of 
the  restriction  upon  the  new  State  would  be 
disavowed  or  explained,  or  that  at  all  events 
the  application  of  them  to  the  subject  under 
discussion  would  not  be  pressed,  but  that  it 
might  be  disposed  of  in  a  manner  satisfactory 
to  all  by  a  prescriptive  prohibition  of  slavery 
in  the  territory  to  the  north  and  west  of  Mis- 
souri 
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ALBERT  GALLATIN. 

Thk  parento  of  Albert  Gallatin  were  residents  of  Geneva,  in  Switzerland,  where  he  was  born 
on  the  twenty-ninth  of  Jannarj,  ITGl.*^  During  infancy  he  was  left  an  orphan,  and  was  educa- 
ted nndor  the  guidance  of  an  estimable  and  highly  accomplished  woman,  a  distant  relative  and 
intimate  friend  of  his  mother.  lie  pursued  his  more  advanced  studies,  with  diligence  and  ear- 
nestness, in  the  educational  institutions  of  his  native  place,  and  in  the  year  1779,  graduated  at 
the  Geneva  University  with  honor ;  giving  great  promise  of  future  eminence.  In  speaking  d 
his  school  days,  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  ^*  he  often  alluded  to  such  of  his  companions  m 
had  subsequently  distinguisbed  themselves.  He  felt  peculiar  pride  in  the  many  great  men  to 
whom  his  native  country  had  given  birtb,  or  who  had  flourished  there,  such  as  Sismondi,  the 
historian,  Decandolle,  the  botanist,  Agassiz,  the  naturalist,  now  among  us,  and  De  Lolme  and 
Dumont,  the  writers  on  legislation.  MflUer,  the  historian,  was  his  instructor  in  history.  De 
Lolme,  he  said,  was  in  the  class  above  him,  and  possessed  a  great  faculty  for  languages,  which 
enabled  him  to  write  his  book  on  the  English  Constitution,  after  a  residence  of  only  a  year  in 
England.  Dnmont,  the  disciple  and  translator  of  Bentham,  and  friend  of  Mirabeau,  was  in  the 
class  below  him.  Dumont,  he  said,  was  not  remarkable  at  school  for  any  thing  bnt  the  ele- 
gance of  his  French  compositions  and  his  facility  in  verse-making.  He  had  no  original  genius, 
but  at  the  same  time  had  an  exact  estimate  of  his  own  powers ;  and  the  task  of  licking  Ben- 
tham*s  lucubrations  into  shape  was  one  that  he  was  admirably  fitted  to  perform."t 

Resolved  to  emigrate  to  America,  Mr.  Gallatin,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  embarked  for  Boston. 
The  motive  for  this  step  can  best  be  understood  by  the  following  letter  from  the  Duke  de  la 
Rochefoucauld  D*Enville  to  Doctor  Franklin,  published  in  the  works  of  the  latter,  edited  by 
Jared  Sparks,  L.LD. : 

**  Sir, — ^The  residence  of  your  grandson  at  Geneva,  makes  me  hope  that  the  oitizena  of  that 
town  may  have  some  claim  to  your  kind  attention.  It  is  with  this  hope  that  I  aak  it  for  two 
young  men,  whom  the  love  of  glory  and  of  liberty  draws  to  America.  One  of  them  is  named 
Gallatin ;  he  is  nineteen  years  of  age,  well  informed  for  his  age,  of  an  excellent  character  thus 
far,  with  much  natural  talent.  The  name  of  the  other,  Serre.  Tl^ey  have  concealed  their  pro- 
ject from  their  relatives,  and  therefore  we  cannot  tell  where  they  will  land.  It  is  sapposed, 
however,  that  they  are  going  to  Philaflelphia,  or  to  the  continental  army.  One  of  my  ftiendi 
given  me  this  infbrmation,  with  the  request  that  I  will  urge  you  to  favor  them  with  a  recom- 
mendation. I  shall  share  in  his  gratitude,  and  I  beg  you,  sir,  to  be  assured  of  the  sentiments 
with  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c., 

"La  Rochxfouoauld  D^EimLu." 


•  Mr.  OalUtlii  derlred  hU  bvm  of  Albert  from  hiB  matomal  grudlktlier,  Albert  BoIm  Bolsiieiir  dn  Bomi^  of  tbo  F^jt 
do  Vaud.  Ho  woo,  on  tbo  port  of  both  hli  porenta,  tllied  to  toine  of  the  moit  dbtlikgalahed  fkmilloo  of  Oomto  and  8vlt- 
wrUnd ;  and,  among  others,  to  M.  Neoker  and  hla  celebrated  daughter,  Madame  de  Sta^L  HIa  aneeotor  John  OallatiB, 
Becretarj  to  the  Ihike  of  Sarof,  emigrated  to  Cknera  In  the  earif  part  of  the  aizteenth  eontory,  ombneod  the  Betent- 
Uon,  and  was  one  of  the  maglatratei  of  the  dtf,  when,  bj  the  expalilon  of  its  Prineo  Biihop,  Oomovn  Vpttnt  an  indt- 
pendent  repoblte.    Hla  deeeendanti  hare  otot  ilnee  been  nninterrnptedly  eonneetod  with  tho  msiitaMy  of  that  npobUo. 

t  BartletCs  Reminiaeeneea  of  Albert  Gallatin :  How  York  Hlat  Boe.  OoUoeOoBib 
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Off  the  coast  of  New  Englaiid  the  vessel  in  which  Mr.  Gallatin  was  a  passenger  was  delayed 
bj  adverse  weather,  and  finally  obliged  to  stop  at  Cape  Ann.  Here  the  yoang  traveller  was 
glad  to  set  foot  on  shore,  and  determined  to  continue  the  rest  of  his  joamey  by  land.  On  the 
fourteenth  of  July,  1780,  he  arrived  at  the  town  of  Boston,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  a 
family  from  his  native  country,  and,  in  a  few  days  after,  accompanied  them  to  Machias,  in  the 
district  of  Maine.  There  learning  that  Oaptain  John  Allen,  the  commandant  of  the  fort  at  that 
place,  was  enlisting  a  company  of  volunteers  for  the  defence  of  the  Passamaquoddy,  he  joined 
the  troops  and  accompanied  them  to  the  frontier.  On  this  expedition,  money  being  wanted  to 
supply  the  garrison,  Mr.  Gallatin  made  advances  to  the  government,  taking  an  order  on  the 
same  from  which  lie  ultimately  realized  about  one-third  its  value.  ^*  The  sum  I  advanced,'* 
said  he,  in  after  life,  **  though  small,  was  to  me  a  very  large  one,  as  it  was  nearly  all  the  money 
I  had ;  but  the  case  was  an  urgent  one,  and  I  felt  happy  in  having  it  in  my  power  to  do  this.'' 

In  1781^  Mr.  Gallatin  left  the  vicinity  of  Machias  and  went  to  Boston.  Early  in  the  spring 
of  the  next  year,  he  was  chosen  a  teacher  of  the  French  language  in  Harvard  OoUege.  He  re- 
midned  in  this  station  until  the  close  of  the  war  in  1783;  when  he  removed  to  Virginia.  Here 
while  engaged  in  prosecuting  an  extensive  claim  of  a  foreign  house  against  the  State,  he  attract- 
ed the  attention  and  secured  the  friendship  of  many  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  the  tame, 
among  whom  was  Patrick  Henry,  *^  from  whom  he  received  several  marks  of  personal  fiiend- 
ship,  and  who  predicted  that  Mr.  Gallatin  would  rise  to  distinction  as  a  statesman,  and  strongly 
advised  him  to  settle  in  the  west, — which  in  those  days  did  not  imply  a  more  remote  residence 
than  the  neighborhood  of  the  Ohio."  This  advice  seems  to  have  been  received  with  favor,  for 
we  find  him,  in  1785,  purchasing  with  his  moderate  patrimony  from  Europe,  extensive  tracts  of 
land  in  western  Virginia,  with  the  intention  of  forming  a  large  settlement  there.  He  was, 
however,  prevented  from  perfecting  this  project  by  a  renewal  of  Indian  hostilities. 

It  is  probable  that  it  was  during  the  examination  of  those  lands  that  the  following  interview* 
occurred  between  General  Washington  and  the  subject  of  the  present  sketch :  ^*  Mr.  Gallatin 
said  he  first  met  General  Washington  at  the  ofiSce  of  a  Land  Agent,  near  the  Kenawha  river,  in 
north-western  Virginia,  where  he  (Mr.  G.)  had  been  engaged  in  surveying.  The  office  con- 
sisted of  a  log-house,  14  feet  square,  in  which  was  but  one  room.  In  one  comer  of  this  was  a 
bed  for  the  use  of  the  agent  General  Washington,  who  owned  large  tracts  of  land  in  this  re- 
gion, was  then  visiting  them  in  company  with  his  nephew,  and  at  the  same  time  examining  the 
country  with  a  view  of  opening  a  road  across  the  Alleghanies.  Many  of  the  settlers  and  hunters 
flEuniliar  with  the  country  had  been  invited  to  meet  the  General  at  this  place,  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  him  such  information  as  would  enable  him  to  select  the  most  eligible  pass  for  the  con- 
templated road.  Mr.  Gallatin  felt  a  desire  to  meet  this  great  man,  and  determined  to  await  his 
arrivaL 

**  On  his  arrival  General  Washington  took  his  seat  at  a  pine  table  in  the  log-cabin,  or  rather 
Land  Agent's  office,  surrounded  by  the  men  who  had  come  to  meet  him.  They  all  stood  up,  as 
there  was  no  room  for  seats.  Some  of  the  more  fortunate,  however,  secured  quarters  on  the 
bed.  They  then  underwent  an  examination  by  the  General,  who  wrote  down  all  the  particulars 
stated  by  them.  He  was  very  inquisitive,  questioning  one  after  the  other,  and  noting  down  all 
they  said.  Mr.  Gallatin  stood  among  the  others  in  the  crowd,  though  quite  near  the  table,  and 
listened  attentively  to  the  numerous  queries  put  by  the  General,  and  very  soon  di8cx)vered  from 
the  various  relations  whidi  was  the  only  practicable  pass  through  which  the  road  could  be 
made.  He  felt  uneasy  at  the  indecision  of  the  General,  when  the  point  was  so  evident  to  him, 
and  without  reflecting  on  the  impropriety  of  it,  suddenly  interrupted  him,  saying,  ^  Oh,  it  is 
pliun  enough,  such  a  place  (a  spot  just  mentioned  by  one  of  the  settlers)  is  the  most  practicable.' 
The  good  people  stared  at  the  young  surveyor  (for  they  only  knew  him  as  such)  with  surprise, 
wondering  at  his  boldnesa  in  thrusting  his  opinion  unasked  upon  the  General.  The  interruption 
put  a  sudden  stop  to-  General  Washington's  inquiries.    He  laid  down  his  pen,  raised  his  eyes 

•  B«]«t0d  hf  Mr.  Jobs  SmmO  Buttott,  1b  hit  nmariu  baHwe  th«  New  York  HiBtoricd  Bodetj,  on  the  detth  of  Mr. 
Q§BMjan.-'Proesedinif§  pflU  JT.  T.  SUk  Soe, 
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from  hiB  paper,  and  oast  a  stem  look  at  Mr.  Gallatin,  evidently  offended  at  the  introsion  of  his 
opinion,  bnt  said  not  a  word.  Resuming  his  former  attitude,  he  continued  his  interrogations 
for  a  few  minates  longer,  when,  suddenly  stopping,  he  threw  down  his  pen,  turned  to  Mr.  Galla- 
tin, and  said,  *'  Tou  are  right,  sir.' 

^*  It  was  so  on  all  occasions  with  General  Washington,*'  remarked  Mr.  Gallatin  to  me.  ^^  He 
was  slow  in  forming  an  opinion,  and  never  decided  until  he  knew  he  was  right." 

'*  To  continue  the  narrative :  the  General  stayed  here  all  night,  occupying  the  bed  alluded 
to,  while  his  nephew,  the  land  agent,  and  Mr.  Gallatin,  rolled  themselves  in  blankets  and  buffalo 
skins,  and  lay  upon  the  bare  floor.  After  the  examination  mentioned,  and  when  the  party 
went  out,  General  Washington  inquired  who  the  young  man  was  who  had  interrupted  him, 
made  his  acquaintance,  and  learned  all  the  particulars  of  his  history.  They  occasionally  met 
afterwards,  and  the  General  urged  Mr.  Gallatin  to  become  his  land  agent ;  but  as  Mr.  Gallatin 
was  then,  or  intended  soon  to  become,  the  owner  of  a  largo  tract  of  land,  he  was  compelled  to 
decline  the  favorable  offer  made  him  by  General  Washington.'' 

In  1786,  Mr.  Gallatin  purchased  a  form  on  the  banks  of  the  Monongahela,  in  Fayette  County, 
Pennsylvania,  and  there  established  his  residence.  Tliree  years  after  he  was  elected  by  the 
people  of  his  adopted  county  to  the  Pennsylvania  convention  for  the  amendment  of  the  State 
Constitution ;  and  at  that  time  commenced  his  political  career  as  a  member  of  the  Democratic 
party ."^  In  1790  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature,  and  continued  in  that  office 
until  his  attendance  at  Congress,  in  1798.  In  Congress  he  remained  but  two  months.  IDs 
citizenship  being  questioned,  his  seat  was  contested,  and  after  a  warm  and  violent  controversy, 
it  was  decided  that  he  was  ineligible. 

In  May,  1794,  he  returned  to  his  home  in  Pennsylvania.  Shortly  after,  the  western  insurrec- 
tion against  the  excise  broke  out,  in  the  suppression  of  which  he  exercised  a  moirt  important 
part.  On  the  fourteenth  of  the  following  October,  he  was  again  elected  to  the  legislature  from 
his  own  county,  and  the  same  day,  *^  on  the  sole  ground  of  his  early  and  bold  efforts  to  arrest  the 
insurrection, — ^having  himself  no  notice  of  the  fact  until  after  his  election," —  ho  was  chosen  a 
member  of  Congress  for  the  district  of  Washington  and  Alleghany  Counties.  During  the 
excitement  consequent  u|>on  this  event,  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  set  aside  the  elections 
for  that  body.  This  had  no  other  effect  than  the  immediate  re-election  of  the  ejected  members, 
and  to  give  to  Mr.  Gallatin  the  opportunity  to  make  a  public  statement  of  all  the  facts  connected 
with  the  insurrection.  Tliis  was  done  in  an  elaborate  and  able  speech,  delivered  in  January, 
1795,  and  subsequently  published. 

In  December,  1796,  Mr.  Gallatin  took  his  seat  in  Congress^  and  continued  there  by  re-election, 
from  the  same  district,  during  three  terms.  lie  was  chosen  for  a  fourth  term,  but  was  prevented 
from  continuing  his  congressional  duties ;  being  called  upon  by  President  Jefferson  to  take  the  chair 
of  the  United  States  Treasury.  His  course  in  Congress,  as  well  as  his  services  in  the  financial 
affairs  of  the  country,  are  too  weU  known  to  require  particular  notice  here.  He  was  opposed  to 
the  increase  of  the  national  debt, — ^advocated  internal  improvements^ — ^was  the  originator  of  the 
National  Road,  and  to  a  great  degree  the  author  of  the  public  lands  system.  On  the  offer  of  the 
Russian  mediation  in  1813,  he  retired  from  the  cabinet,  in  which  he  had  served  with  great  hon<Hr 
and  usefulness  during  the  presidential  terms  of  Jefferson  and  Madison,  to  take  part  in  the 
negotiations  with  Great  Britain.  In  1816  he  was  appointed  minister  to  the  Court  of  France,  and 
continued  in  that  capacity  until  1823,  during  the  same  time  being  twice  deputed  on  extraordinary 
missions :  in  1817  to  the  Netherlands,  where  he  was  associated  with  Doctor  Enstis,  and  in  1818 
to  England  with  Mr.  Rush.  In  1826  he  was  appointed  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Court  of 
Great  Britain,  where  his  services  were  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  country  he  represented. 
*^  With  respect  to  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  throughout  his  diplomatic  career,"  sayt 
his  biographer,  **  it  may  be  safely  said  that  no  American  abroad  in  that  capacity  ever  maintained 
a  higher  position,  in  every  point  of  view.  He  was  usually  looked  to  as  the  head  of  the  diplomatie 
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oorpa,  in  which  he  had  for  oolleagnea,  at  the  two  great  capitals  of  Europe,  not  a  few  of  the  most 
dirtJngnJHhed  men  of  the  times.  His  spotlessness  of  private  character,  eminent  talents,  extent 
and  minuteness  of  general  information,  and  fine  conversational  powers,  could  not  fail  everywhere 
to  attach  to  his  person  the  most  distinguished  social  consideration ;  while  on  the  part  of  the 
governments  to  which  he  was  accredited,  the  manly  uprightness  and  good  faith  characteriziDg 
all  his  official  conduct,  in  the  full  spirit  of  the  American  diplomacy,  secured  him  the  highest 
respect  and  confidence.  A  peculiar  elegance  of  courtesy  and  tact,  maintained  without  compro- 
mise of  the  high-toned  repuhlicanism  of  his  political  sentiments,  also  served  in  no  small  degree 
to  conciliate  the  good  will  and  good  feeling  of  all  parties,  as  well  to  the  country  as  to  its  repre- 
sentative— of  which  he  had,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  striking  and  gratifying  proofs." 

Mr.  Gallatin  returned  to  the  United  States'in  the  winter  of  1827,  and  established  his  residence 
at  the  city  of  New  York.  From  this  time  he  took  no  part  in  the  management  of  public  affairs, 
with  the  exception  of  the  preparation  of  the  argument,  in  behalf  of  the  United  States,  to  be  laid 
before  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  on  the  subject  of  the  North-Eastern  Boundary.  In  1831 
he  published  Ccnnderationt  on  the  Currency  and  Banking  SyBtem  of  the  United  Stateiy  in  which 
he  advocated  the  suppression  of  small  notes,  and  the  advantages  of  a  regulated  Bank  of  the 
United  States.  In  1888  he  rendered  valuable  and  important  public  service,  in  efiecting  the  re- 
sumption of  specie  payments  by  the  banks  of  New  York,  after  the  financial  crisis  of  1886. 

The  latter  years  of  Mr.  Gallatin's  life  were  devoted  chiefly  to  the  study  of  the  natural  features, 
productions  and  aboriginal  languages  of  America.  In  1886  he  published  a  Synopeie  of  the  Indiana 
Tribes  in  the  United  States^  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains^  in  :\e  British  and  Eiuiian  PoeseesioM. 
In  1842  he  was  elected  tiie  first  President  of  the  Ethnological  Society,  in  the  founding  of  which 
institution  he  was  mainly  instrumental,  and  the  next  year  he  was  chosen  to  the  Presidency  of 
the  New  York  Historical  Society,  both  of  which  offices  he  continued  to  fill  until  his  death. 
During  the  excitement  attending  the  north-western  boundary  question,  in  1846,  which  seemed 
to  threaten  a  rupture  between  England  and  the  United  States,  he  published  a  pamphlet  on  the 
subject,  in  which  he  advocated  a  moderate  course,  which  would  prevent  ^*  the  scandalous  spec- 
tacle, perhaps  not  unwelcome  to  some  of  the  beholders,  of  an  unnatural  and  unnecessary  war.'* 
This  production  accomplished  beneficial  results.  His  later  pamphlets.  War  with  Mexico  and 
Peace  with  Mexico^  are  written  in  the  same  spirit  of  moderation,  impartiality  and  benevolence. 

On  the  twelfth  of  August,  1849,  Mr.  Gallatin  died  at  the  village  of  Astoria,  near  New  York. 


■♦♦•- 


THE   BRITISH    TREATY. 


A  Treaty  of  Amity,  Oommerce  and  Naviga- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  Great  Bri- 
tain, was  concluded  on  the  nineteenth  of  No- 
vember, 1794.  Subsequentiy  it  was  ratified  by 
the  President.  On  the  second  of  March,  1796, 
the  President  proclaimed  it  the  law  of  the  land, 
and  the  same  day  communicated  it  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  order  that  the  necessary 
appropriations  might  be  made  to  carry  it  into 
effect  On  the  twenty-sixth  of  April  follow- 
ing, in  Conunittee  of  the  Whole  on  the  subjoin- 
ed resolution :  "  Betohed^  as  the  opinion  of  this 
GcHiimittee,  that  it  is  e^edient  to  pass  the  laws 
neoeflsary  for  carrying  into  effect  the  Treaty 
with  Great  Britain;^  Mr.  GaUatin spoke  thus:* 
*   ■     ■        III 

•  8m  Mr.  AxDM*  ^Mok  om  tiht  BiltUh  Ttmiy  st  p$§t  104, 


Mb.  Chaibman  :  I  will  not  follow  some  of  the 
gentlemen  who  have  preceded  me,  by  dwelling 
upon  the  discretion  of  the  legislature ;  a  question 
which  has  already  been  the  subject  of  our  de- 
liberations, and  been  decided  by  a  solenm  vote. 
Gentlemen  who  were  in  the  minority  on  that 
question  may  give  any  construction  they  please 
to  the  declaratory  resolution  of  the  House ;  they 
may  again  repeat  that  to  refuse  to  carry  the 
treaty  into  effect  is  a  breach  of  the  public  faith 
whidi  they  conceive  as  being  pledged  by  the 
President  and  Senate.  This  has  been  the  ground 
on  which  a  difference  of  opinion  has  existed 
since  the  beginning  of  the  discussion.  It  is  be- 
cause the  House  thinks  that  the  faith  of  the 
nation  cannot,  on  those  subjects  submitted  to 
the  power  of  Congress,  be  pledged  by  any  oon- 

ftnd  Mr.  MadisoB*s  rmnarkt  on  the  mnM  mbjtet,  at  pag«  144 
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Btitutcd  authority  other  than  the  legialature, 
that  tfiey  resolved  that  in  all  auch  cases  it  is 
their  right  and  duty  to  consider  the  expediency 
of  carrying  a  treaty  into  effect.  If  the  House 
think  the  faith  of  the  nation  already  pledged 
they  cannot  claim  any  discretion ;  tliere  is  no 
room  left  to  deliherate  upon  the  ex[>ediency  of 
the  thing.  The  resolution  now  under  consider- 
ation is  merely  **  that  it  is  expedient  to  carry 
the  Hritish  treaty  into  effect,"  and  not  whether 
we  are  bound  by  national  faith  to  do  it.  I  will 
therefore  consider  the  question  of  expediency 
alone;  and  thinking  as  1  do  that  the  House  has 
full  discretion  on  this  subject,  I  conceive  that 
there  is  as  much  responsibility  in  deciding  in 
the  affirmative  as  in  rejecting  the  resolution, 
and  that  we  shall  bo  equally  answerable  for  the 
consequences  that  may  follow  from  either. 

It  is,  however,  true  that  there  was  a  great 
difference  between  the  situation  of  this  country 
in  the  3'ear  1794,  when  a  negotiator  was  appoint- 
ed, and  that  in  which  we  are  at  present ;  and 
that  conse(|uences  will  follow  the  refusal  to 
carry  into  effect  the  treaty  in  its  present  stage, 
which  would  not  have  attended  a  refusal  to  ne- 
gotiate and  to  enter  into  such  a  treaty.  The 
question  of  expediency,  therefore,  assumes  be- 
fore us  a  different  and  more  complex  shape 
than  when  before  the  negotiator,  the  Senate  or 
the  President.  The  treaty,  in  itself  and  ab- 
rtractedly  considered,  may  be  injurious ;  it  may 
be  sucli  an  instrument  as  in  the  opinion  of  the 
House  ought  not  to  have  been  adopted  by  the 
Executive;  and  yet  such  as  it  is  we  may  think 
it  expedient  under  the  present  circumstances  to 
carry  it  into  effect.  I  will  therefore  first  take 
a  view  of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  itself,  and 
in  the  next  place,  supiKwing  it  is  injurious,  con- 
sider, in  case  it  is  not  carried  into  effect,  what 
will  be  the  natural  consequences  of  such  refu- 
sal. 

The  provisions  of  the  treaty  relate  either  to 
the  adjustment  of  past  differences,  or  to  the  fu- 
ture intercourse  of  the  two  nations.  The  dif- 
ferences now  existing  between  Great  Britain 
and  this  country  arose  either  from  non-execu- 
tion of  some  articles  of  the  treaty  of  peace  or 
from  the  effects  of  the  present  European  war. 
The  complaints  of  Great  Britain  in  relation  to 
the  treaty  of  1783  were  confined  to  the  legal 
impediments  thrown  by  the  several  States  in 
the  way  of  the  recovery  of  British  debts.  The 
late  treaty  provides  adequate  remedy  on  that 
subject ;  the  United  States  are  bound  to  make 
full  and  complete  compensation  ft)r  any  losses 
arising  from  that  source,  and  every  jfn*ound  of 
complaint  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  is  re- 
moved. 

Having  thus  done  fiill  justice  to  the  other 
nation,  America  has  a  right  to  expect  that  equal 
attention  shall  be  paid  to  her  claims  arising 
from  infractions  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  viz., 
compensation  for  the  negroes  carried  away  by 
the  British ;  restoration  of  the  western  posts, 
and  indemnification  for  their  detention. 

On  the  subject  of  the  first  daim  which  has 


been  objected  to  aa  g^onndlea^  I  will  observe 
that  I  am  not  satisfied  that  the  eon^itraction 
given  by  the  British  government  to  that  article 
of  the  treaty,  is  justified  even  by  the  letter  dt 
the  article.  That  construction  rests  on  the  snp- 
[)osition  that  slaves  come  under  the  general  de- 
nomination of  booty,  and  are  alienated  the  mo- 
ment they  fall  into  the  possession  of  an  enemy, 
so  that  all  those  who  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
British  when  the  treaty  of  peace  was  signed, 
must  be  considered  as  British  and  not  as  Amer- 
ican property,  and  are  not  included  in  the  arti- 
cle. It  will,  however,  appear  by  recurring  to 
Vattel  when  speaking  of  the  right  of  '*  Postli- 
minium," that  slaves  cannot  be  considered  as  a 
part  of  the  booty  which  is  alienated  by  the  act 
of  capture,  and  that  they  are  to  be  ranked  rather 
with  real  property,  to  the  profits  of  which  only 
the  captors  are  entitled.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  construction  given  by 
America  is  that  which  was  understood  by  the 
parties  at  the  time  of  making  tlie  treaty.  The 
journals  of  Mr.  Adams,  quoted  by  a  gentleman 
from  Connecticut,  Mr.  Coit,  prove  this  fully; 
for  when  he  says  that  the  insertion  of  this  arti- 
cle was  alone  worth  the  journey  of  Mr.  Laurens 
from  London,  can  it  be  supposed  that  he  would 
have  laid  so  much  stress  on  a  clause,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  new  construction  now  attempted 
to  l>e  given,  means  only  that  the  British  would 
commit  no  new  act  of  hostility — would  not  car- 
ry away  slaves  at  that  time  in  possession  of 
Americans?  Congress  recognized  that  con- 
struction by  adopting  the  resolution  which  has 
been  already  quoted,  and  which  was  introduced 
upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Alexander  Hamilton; 
and  it  has  not  been  denied  that  the  British  min- 
istry during  Mr.  Adams*  embassy  also  agreed  to 
it. 

But  when  our  negotiator  had,  for  the  sake  of 
peace,  waved  that  claim :  when  he  had  also 
abandoned  the  right  which  America  had  to  de- 
mand an  indemnification  for  the  detention  ot 
the  posts,  although  he  had  conceded  the  right 
of  a  similar  nature,  which  Great  Britain  had 
for  the  detention  of  debts;  when  he  had  thus 
given  up  every  thing  which  might  be  supposed 
to  be  of  a  doubtful  nature,  it  might  have  been 
hoped  that  our  last  claim — a  claim  on  which 
there  was  not  and  there  never  had  been  any 
dispute — the  western  posts  should  have  been 
restored  according  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of 
peace.  Upon  what  ground  the  British  insisted, 
and  our  negotiator  conceded,  that  this  late  res- 
titution should  be  saddled  with  new  conditions, 
which  made  no  part  of  the  original  contract,  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  know.  British  traders  are  al- 
lowed by  the  new  treaty  to  remun  within  the 
posts  without  becoming  citizens  of  the  United 
States ;  and  to  carry  on  trade  and  commerce 
with  the  Indians  living  within  our  boundaries 
without  being  subject  to  any  control  from  our 
government.  In  vain  is  it  said  that  if  that 
clause  had  not  been  inserted  we  would  have 
found  it  our  interest  to  efifbct  it  by  oar  own 
laws.    Of  this  we  are  alone  competent  judges; 
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if  that  oondition  is  hannleas  at  present  it  is  not 
poaiible  to  foresee  whether,  under  fiitore  oir- 
cnmstanoes,  it  will  not  prove  highly  i^jorioos ; 
and  whether  harmless  or  not,  it  is  not  less  a 

S^rmanent  and  new  condition  imposed  upon  ns. 
at  the  fact  is,  that  hy  the  introduction  of  that 
daose,  hy  obligiug  ns  to  keep  within  our  juris- 
diction as  British  subjects,  the  very  men  who 
have  been  the  instruments  used  by  Great  Bri- 
tain to  promote  Indian  wars  on  our  frontiers ; 
by  obliging  us  to  suffer  those  men  to  continue 
their  commerce  with  the  Indians  living  in  our 
territory,  uncontrolled  by  those  regulations, 
which  we  have  thought  necessary  in  order  to 
restrain  our  own  citizens  in  their  intercourse 
with  these  tribes,  Great  Britain  has  preserved 
her  full  influence  with  the  Indian  nations.  By 
a  restoration  of  the  posts  under  that  condition 
we  have  lost  the  greatest  advantage  that  was 
expected  from  their  possession,  viz.  future  se- 
curity against  the  Indians.  In  the  same  man- 
ner have  the  British  preserved  the  conmiercial 
advantages  which  result  from  the  occupancy  of 
those  posts,  by  stipulating  as  a  permanent  con- 
dition, a  free  passage  for  their  goods  across 
our  portages  without  paying  any  duty. 

Another  article  of  the  new  treaty  which  is 
connected  with  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of 
1788,  deserves  consideration ;  I  mean  what  re- 
lates to  the  Mississippi.  At  the  time  when  the 
navigation  of  that  river  to  its  mouth  was  by 
the  U'eaty  of  peace  declared  to  be  common  to 
both  nations,  Great  Britain  communicated  to 
America  a  right  which  she  held  by  virtue  of 
the  treaty  of  1768,  and  as  owner  of  the  Floridas ; 
but  since  that  cession  to  the  United  States,  Eng- 
land has  ceded  to  Spain  her  claim  on  the  Flori- 
das, and  does  not  own  at  the  present  time  an 
inch  of  ground,  either  on  the  mouth  or  on  any 
part  of  that  river.  Spain  now  stands  in  the 
place  of  Great  Britain,  and  by  virtue  of  the 
treaty  of  1783  it  is  to  Spain  and  America,  and 
not  to  England  and  America  that  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Mississippi  is  at  present  to  be  com- 
mon. Yet,  notwithstanding  this  change  of  cir- 
cumstances, we  have  repeated  that  article  of 
the  former  treaty  in  the  late  one,  and  have 
granted  to  Great  Britain  the  additional  privilege 
of  using  our  ports  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river, 
without  whidi,  as  they  own  no  land  thereon, 
they  could  not  have  navigated  it.  Nor  is  this 
alL  Upon  a  supposition  that  the  Mississippi 
does  not  extend  so  far  northward  as  to  be  in- 
tersected by  a  line  drawn  due  west  from  the 
Ldike  of  the  Woods,  or,  in  other  words,  upon  a 
supposition  that  Great  Britain  has  not  a  claim 
even  to  touch  the  MLssissippi,  we  have  agreed, 
not  upon  what  will  be  the  boundary  line,  but 
that  we  will  hereafter  negotiate  to  settle  that 
fine.  Thus  leaving  to  future  negotiation  what 
should  have  been  finally  settied  by  the  treaty 
itself^  in  the  same  manner  as  all  other  differ- 
ences were,  is  calculated  for  the  sole  purpose, 
either  of  laying  the  foundation  of  future  dis- 
putes or  of  recognizing  a  daim  in  Great  Britain 
tax  the  waters  of  the  Mlasifieippi,  even  if  their 


boundary  line  leaves  to  the  southward  the 
sources  of  that  river.  Had  not  that  been  the 
intention  of  Great  Britain  the  line  would  have 
been  settied  at  once  by  the  treaty,  according  to 
either  of  the  two  only  rational  ways  of  doing 
it  in  conformity  to  the  treaty  of  1788,  that  is  to 
say,  by  agreeing  that  the  line  should  nm  from 
the  northernmost  sources  of  the  Mississippi, 
either  directly  to  the  western  extremity  of  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods,  or  northwardly  till  it  inter- 
sected the  line  to  be  drawn  due  west  from  that 
lake.  But  by  repeating  the  article  of  the  treaty 
of  1788 ;  by  conceding  the  free  use  of  our  ports 
on  the  river,  and  by  the  insertion  of  the  fourtii 
article,  we  have  admitted  that  Great  Britain, 
in  all  possible  events,  has  still  a  right  to  navi- 
gate that  river  from  its  source  to  its  mouth. 
What  may  be  the  future  effects  of  these  provi- 
sions, especially  as  they  regard  our  intercourse 
with  Spain,  it  is  impossible  at  present  to  say; 
but  although  they  can  bring  us  no  advantage 
they  may  embroil  us  with  that  nation :  and  we 
have  already  felt  the  effect  of  it  in  our  late 
treaty  with  Spain,  since  we  were  obliged  on  ac- 
count of  that  clause  of  the  British  treaty,  to 
accept  as  a  gift  and  a  favor  the  navigation  of 
that  river  which  we  had  till  then  claimed  as  a 
right 

The  seventh  article  of  the  treaty  is  intended 
to  adjust  those  differences  which  arose  from  the 
effects  of  the  present  European  war.  On  that 
article  it  may  also  be  observed,  that  whilst  it 
provides  a  full  compensation  for  the  claims  of 
the  British,  it  is  worded  in  such  a  manner, 
when  speaking  of  the  indemnification  for  spo- 
liations committed  on  the  American  commerce, 
as  will  render  it  liable  to  a  construction  very 
unfavorable  to  our  just  claims  on  that  groxmd. 
The  commissioners,  to  be  appointed  by  virtue 
of  that  article,  are  to  take  cognizance  and  to 
grant  redress  only  in  those  cases  where,  by 
reason  of  irregular  or  illegal  captures  or  con- 
demnations, made  under  color  of  authority  or 
commissions  from  the  Xing  of  Great  Britain, 
losses  have  been  incurred,  and  where  adequate 
compensation  cannot  now  be  actually  obtained 
by  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  proceedings. 
If  Great  Britain  should  insist  that,  since  the 
signing  of  the  treaty,  they  had,  by  admitting 
appeals  to  their  superior  courts,  afforded  a 
redress  by  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  pro- 
ceedings ;  if  those  courts  were  to  declare,  that 
the  captures  complained  of,  were  neither  illegal, 
nor  made  under  color,  but  by  virtue  of  authority 
or  commissions  from  the  king,  and  if  that  con- 
struction should  prevail  with  the  commission- 
ers ;  the  indemnification  which  our  plundered 
merchants  would  actually  receive,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  provisions  of  this  article,  would 
fall  very  short  of  their  expectations  and  of  their 
just  claims.  Yet  this  article,  considering  the 
relative  situation  of  the  two  countries,  at  the 
time  when  the  negotiation  took  place,  is  as 
much  as  could  reasonably  have  been  expected 
by  America.  When  a  weak  nation  has  to  con- 
tend with  a  powerfhl  one,  it  is  gaining  a  great 
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deal  if  the  national  honor  ia  sayed  even  bj  the 
shadow  of  an  indemnification,  and  bj  an  appa- 
rent conoeBBion  on  the  part  of  the  aggressor ; 
and  however  objectionable  the  article  might 
ap]>ear  at  first  view,  I  am,  on  the  whole,  satis- 
fied with  it 

The  remaining  provisions  of  the  treatj  have 
no  connection  with  past  difiTerenoes ;  thej  make 
no  part  of  the  convention  which  was  the 
avowed  object  of  Mr.  Jay's  mission :  they  ap- 
ply solely  to  the  future  intercourse  of  the  two 
nations  as  relating  to  commerce  and  navigation ; 
and  had  they  been  entirely  omitted,  our  differ- 
ences would  have  been  nevertheless  adjusted. 
It  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that,  so  far  as  relates 
to  our  commerce  with  Great  Britain,  we  want 
no  treaty.  The  intercourse,  although  useful 
perhaps  to  both  parties,  is  more  immediately 
necessary  to  England,  and  her  own  interest  is 
a  sufiScient  pledge  of  her  granting  us  at  all 
times  a  perfect  liberty  of  commerce  to  her 
European  ports.  If  we  want  to  treat  with  her, 
it  must  be  in  order  to  obtain  some  intercourse 
with  her  colonies,  and  some  general  security  in 
our  navigation. 

The  twelfth  and  thirteenth  articles  were  ob- 
tained by  our  negotiator  with  a  view  to  the  first 
object.  The  twelfth  article,  however,  which 
relates  to  our  intercourse  with  the  West  Indies, 
is  found  upon  examination  to  be  accompanied 
by  a  restriction  of  such  nature,  that  what  was 
granted  by  Great  Britain  as  a  favor,  has  been 
rejected  by  the  Senate  as  highly  injurious.  The 
thirteenth  article,  which  relates  to  the  East 
Indies,  and  remains  a  part  of  the  treaty,  is,  like 
the  twelfth,  conferring  a  favor  limited  by  restric- 
tions, and  so  far  as  I  can  depend  on  the  opinion 
of  the  best  informed  judges  on  this  subject, 
these  restrictions  put  the  trade  in  a  more  disad- 
vantageous situation  than  it  was  before  the 
treaty.  As  the  West  India  article  declares, 
that  we  shall  not  re-export  any  produce  of  those 
islands  to  Europe,  so  ^e  East  India  article,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  grants  ns  the  privilege 
which  we  enjoyed  before,  and  which  we  en- 
joyed because  it  was  the  interest  of  the  East 
India  Company  to  grant  it  to  us — that  of  being 
admitted  into  the  British  seaports  there— pro- 
hibits our  carrying  any  articles  from  thence  to 
any  place  except  to  America ;  which  regulation 
amounts  to  a  total  prohibition  to  export  East 
India  articles  to  China,  or  to  obtain  freights 
back  to  Europe ;  and  upon  the  whole  I  cannot 
help  thinking,  from  what  has  fallen  on  this 
floor,  and  what  I  have  heard  elsewhere,  from 
gentlemen  of  great  commercial  knowledge,  that 
if  the  East  India  commerce  had  been  as  gene- 
rally understood  in  America  as  the  West  India 
trade,  that  so  much  boasted  of  article  would 
have  met  the  same  fate  in  the  Senate  with  the 
twelfth  article. 

Bat  if,  leaving  commercial  regulations,  we 
shall  seek  in  the  treaty  for  some  provisions  se- 
curing to  as  the  free  navigation  of  the  ocean 
against  any  future  aggressions  on  our  trade, 
where  are  they  to  be  found?  I  can  add  nothing 


to  what  has  been  said  on  the  snblect  of  contra- 
band articles :  it  is,  indeed,  sel^evident,  that, 
connecting  our  treaty  with  England  on  that 
subject  with  those  we  have  mtAe  with  other 
nations,  it  amounts  to  a  positive  compact  to 
supply    that   nation    exclusively    with    naval 
stores  whenever  they  may  be  at  war.   Had  the 
list  of  contraband  articles  been  reduced — had 
naval  stores  and  provisions,  oar  two  great  staple 
commodities,  been  declared  not  to  be  contra- 
band, security  would  have  been  given  to  the 
free  exportation  of  our  produce ;  but  instead  of 
any  provision  being  made  on  that  head,  an 
artioJe  of  a  most  doubtful  nature,  and  on  which 
I  will  remark  hereafter,  has  been  introduoed. 
But  I  mean,  for  the  present,  to  confine  my  ob- 
servations to  the  important  question  of  free 
bottoms  making  free  goods.    It  was  with  the 
utmost  astonishment  that  I  heard  the  doctrine 
advanced  on  this  floor,  that  such  a  provision,  if 
admitted,  would  prove  injurious  to  America, 
inasmuch  as   in    case  of   war  between   this 
country  and  any  other  nation,  the  goods  of  that 
nation  might  be  protected  by  the  English  flag. 
It  is  not  to  a  state  of  war  that  the  benefits  of  this 
provision  would  extend ;  but  it  is  the  only  se- 
curity which  neutral  nations  can  have  agiunst 
the  legal  plundering  on  the  high  seasi,  so  often 
committed  by  belligerent  powers.     It  is  not  for 
the  sake  of  protecting  an  enemy^s  property ;  it 
is  not  for  the  sake  of  securing  an  advantageoos 
carrying  trade ;  but  it  is  in  order  eflectually  to 
secure  ourselves  against  sea  aggressions,  that 
this  provision  is  necessary.    Spoliations  may 
arise  from  unjust  orders,  given  by  the  govern- 
ment of  a  belligerent  nation  to  their  officers  and 
cruisers,  and  these  may  be  redressed  by  appli- 
cation to  and  negotiation  with  that  order.  But 
no  complaints,  no  negotiations,  no  orders  of 
government  itself  can  give  redress  when  those 
spoliations  are  grounded  on  a  supposition,  that 
the  vessels  of  the  neutral  nation  have  an  enemy's 
property  on  board,  as  long  as  such  property  is 
not  protected  by  the  flag  of  the  neutral  nation; 
as  long  as  it  is  liable  to  be  captured,  it  is  not 
sufficient,  in  order  to  avoid  detention  and  cap- 
ture, to  have  no  such  property  on  board.  Every 
privateer,  under  pretence  that  he  suspects  an 
enemy's  goods  to  be  part  of  a  canro,  may  search, 
vex  and  capture  a  vessel ;  and  ir  in  any  comer 
of  the  dominions  of  the  belligerent  power,  a 
single  judge  can  be  found  inclined,  ir  not  de- 
termined, to  condenm,  at  all  events,  before  his 
tribunal ;  all  vessels  so  captnred  will  be  brought 
there,  and  the  same  pretence  which  caused  the 
capture  will  justify  a  condenmation.    The  only 
nation  who  persists  in  the  support  of  this  doc- 
trine, as  making  part  of  the  law  of  nations,  is 
the  first  maritime  power  of  Europe,  whom  their 
interest,  as  they  are  the  strongest,  and  as  there 
is  hardly  a  maritime  war  in  which  they  are  not 
involved,  leads  to  wish  for  a  continuation  of  a 
custom,  which  gives  additional  streng^  to  their 
overbearing  dominion  over  the  seas.    All  the 
other  nations  have  different  sentiments  and  a 
difierent  interest    Daring  the  Amerioan  war, 
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in  the  year  1T80,  so  ftillj  oonTinced  were  the 
neatnl  nations  of  tiie  necessity  of  introducing 
that  doctrine  of  free  bottoms  making  free 
goods,  that  all  of  them,  excepting  Portugal,  who 
was  in  a  state  of  yassalage  to,  and  a  mere  ap- 
pendage of  Great  Britain,  united  in  order  to 
establ^  the  principle,  and  formed  for  that  pur- 
pose the  alliance  known  by  the  name  of  the 
armed  neutrality.  All  the  belligerent  nowers, 
except  England,  recognized  and  agreea  to  the 
doctrine.  England  itself  was  obliged,  in  some 
measure,  to  give  for  awhile,  a  tacit  acquies- 
cence. America,  at  the  time,  fully  admitted  the 
principle,  although  then  at  war. 

Mr.  Gallatin  quoted  on  this  subject  the  jour- 
nals of  Ck>ngre6s  of  the  year  1780,  page  210, 
and  of  the  year  1781,  page  80. 

It  has  been  introduced  into  every  other 
treaty  we  have  concluded  since  our  existence 
as  a  nation.  Since  the  year  1780,  every  nation, 
so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  has  refused  to 
enter  into  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  England, 
unless  that  provision  was  inserted.  Russia,  for 
that  reason,  would  not  renew  their  treaty, 
which  had  expired  in  1786 ;  although  I  believe, 
that  during  the  present  war,  and  in  order  to 
answer  the  ends  of  the  war,  they  formed  a 
temporary  convention,  which  I  have  not  seen, 
but  which,  perhaps,  does  not  include  that  pro- 
vision. England  consented  to  it  in  her  treaty 
with  France,  in  1788,  and  we  are  the  first  neu- 
tral nation  who  has  abandoned  the  common 
oanse,  given  up  the  claim,  and  by  a  positive 
declaradon  inserted  in  our  treaty,  recognized 
the  contrary  doctrine.  It  has  been  said,  that 
under  the  present  circumstances,  it  could  not 
be  expected  that  Great  Britain  would  give  up 
the  point;  perhaps  so;  but  the  objection  is 
not,  that  our  negotiator  has  not  been  able  to 
obtain  that  principle,  but  that  he  has  consented 
to  enter  into  a  treaty  of  commerce,  which  we 
do  not  want,  and  which  has  no  connection  with 
an  a4jnstment  of  our  differences  with  Great 
Britain,  wij^out  the  principle  contended  for, 
making  part  of  that  treaty.  Unless  we  can  ob- 
tain security  for  our  navigation,  we  want  no 
treaty ;  and  the  only  provision  which  can  ^ve 
ns  that  security,  should  have  been  the  ^'  sine  qua 
non^'  of  a  treaty.  On  the  contrary,  we  have 
disgusted  idl  the  other  neutral  nations  of 
Eorope,  without  whose  concert  and  assistance 
there  is  but  little  hope  that  wesbaU  ever  obtain 
that  point ;  and  we  have  taught  Great  Britain 
that  we  are  disposed  to  form  the  most  intimate 
connections  with  her.  even  at  the  expense  of 
recognizing  a  principle  the  most  fatal  to  the 
liberty  of  commerce,  and  to  the  security  of  our 
navigation. 

Bat,  if  we  could  not  obtain  any  thing  which 
might  secure  us  against  fhture  aggressions, 
ahoold  we  have  parted,  without  receiving  any 
eonivalent,  with  these  weapons  of  self-defence, 
wnich,  although  they  oould  not  repel,  might,  in 
•ome  degree,  prevent  any  groaa  attacks  upon 


our  trade — any  gross  violation  of  our  rights  as 
a  neutral  nation  ?  We  have  no  fleet  to  oppose 
or  to  punish  the  insults  of  Great  Britain ;  but, 
from  our  conmiercial  relative  situation,  we 
have  it  in  our  power  to  restrain  her  aggressions, 
by  restrictions  on  her  trade,  by  a  total  prohibi- 
tion of  her  manufactures,  or  by  a  sequestration 
of  the  debts  due  to  her.  By  the  treaty,  not 
satisfied  with  receiving  notlung,  not  satisfied 
with  obtaining  no  security  for  the  future,  we 
have,  of  our  own  accord,  surrendered  those  defen- 
sive arms,  for  fear  they  might  be  abused  by  our- 
selves. "We  have  given  up  the  two  first,  fbr  the 
whole  time  during  which  we  might  want  them 
most,  the  period  of  the  present  war ;  and  the 
last,  the  power  of  sequestration,  wo  have  aban- 
doned for  ever ;  every  other  article  of  the  treaty 
of  commerce  is  temporary ;  this  perpetual. 

I  shall  not  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  im- 
morality of  sequestsrmg  private  property.  What 
can  be  be  more  immoral  than  war ;  or  plunder- 
ing on  the  high  seas,  legalized  under  the  name 
of  privateering?  Yet  self-defence  justifies  the 
first,  and  the  necessity  of  the  case  may,  at 
least  in  some  instances,  and  where  it  is  the 
only  practicable  mode  of  warfare  left  to  a 
nation,  apologize  even  for  the  last.  In  the  same 
manner,  the  power  of  sequestration  may  be  re- 
sorted to,  as  the  last  weapon  of  self-defence, 
rather  than  to  seek  redress  by  an  appeal  to 
arms.  It  is  the  last  peace  measure  that  can 
be  taken  by  a  nation ;  but  the  treaty,  by  declar- 
ing, that  in  case  of  national  differences  it  shall 
not  be  resorted  to,  has  deprived  us  of  the 
power  of  judging  of  its  propriftty,  has  rendered 
it  an  act  of  hostility,  and  has  effectually  taken 
off  that  restraint,  which  a  fear  of  its  exercise 
laid  upon  Great  Britain. 

Thus  it  appears  that  by  the  tresty,  we  have 
promised  full  compensation  to  England  for 
every  possible  daim  they  may  have  against  us, 
that  we  have  abandoned  every  claim  of  a  doubt- 
ful nature,  and  that  we  have  consented  to  re- 
ceive the  posts,  our  claim  to  which  was  not 
disputed,  under  new  conditions  and  restrictions 
never  before  contemplated — ^that  after  having 
obtained  by  those  concessions  an  adjustment  of 
past  differences,  we  have  entered  into  a  new 
agreement,  unconnected  with  those  objects, 
which  have  heretofore  been  subjects  of  discus- 
sion between  the  two  nations ;  and  that  by  this 
treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation,  we  have 
obtained  no  commercial  advantage  which  we 
did  not  eiyoy  before,  we  have  obtained  no  secu- 
rity against  future  aggressions,  no  security  in 
favor  of  the  freedom  of  our  navigation,  and  we 
have  parted  with  every  pledge  we  had  in  our 
hands,  with  every  power  of  restriction,  with 
every  weapon  of  self-defence  which  is  calcu- 
lated to  give  us  any  security. 

There  is  yet  another  article,  which  stands  by 
itself,  unconnected  either  with  a^ustment  of 
past  disputes,  or  with  commercial  regulations ; 
1  mean  the  ninth  article,  which  provides  that 
British  subjects  now  holding  lands  in  the  United 
States  shall  continue  to  hold  them,  and  may  sell 
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or  devise  the  same ;  and  that  neither  thej,  nor 
their  heira  or  awigns  ^all,  io  far  aa  may  resipect 
the  Raid  landR,  and  the  legal  remedies  incident 
thereto,  be  regarded  as  aliens.  I  am  not  a 
lawyer,  and,  in  expressing  an  opinion,  I  mean 
nothing  more  than  to  communicate  my  donbts, 
and  af^k  for  an  explanation.  There  would  be 
no  difficulty  in  finding  the  meaning  of  the 
article,  did  it  apply  only  to  those  Hritish  sub- 
ject's who  have  acquired  lands  under  the  laws 
of  the  State-s;  but  the  former  connection  of 
this  country  with  England,  renders  the  subject 
difficult  to  be  explained,  even  by  men  of  legal 
abilities;  for  its  explanation  must  dt;i»end  on  the 
c^^asequences  of  a  principle  unknown  to  the  laws 
of  England.  The  principle  of  the  English  law 
is,  that  no  subject  can  shake  his  allegiance,  that 
is  to  say,  that  no  man  who  was  once  a  citizen,  can 
become  an  alien.  Yet,  by  the  effect  of  the  revt>- 
lution,  British  subjects,  who,  before  1776,  had  a 
right  to  hold  lands  in  America,  as  part  of  the 
British  Empire,  have  become  aliens  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  effect  of  that  alienage 
upon  their  titles  to  such  lands,  and  how  fur  that 
effect  is  changed  by  the  operation  of  the  treaty, 
seem  to  me  to  Ih)  questioas  of  a  very  nice 
nature.  I  will,  however,  l)eg  leave  to  suggest 
what  to  me  appears  t')  be  the  effect  of  the 
treaty.  So  far  as  lands  have  been  confiscated 
by  the  laws  of  any  State,  and  those  laws  carried 
into  effect,  and  so  far  &s  such  lands  having  been 
considered  as  escheated,  an  office  has  been 
found,  and  the  escheat  been  completed,  I  con- 
ceive tlie  treaty  will  create  no  alteration;  but 
where  the  lands  have  not  been  confiscated, 
either  because  no  laws  Iia<l  been  passed  for  that 
purpose,  or  because  they  had  not  been  carried 
into  effect  before  the  treaty  of  1783,  and  where 
the  legal  formalities  of  finding  an  office,  &c., 
necessary  to  complete  an  escheat  have  been  neg- 
lected, it  seems  to  me  the  treaty  may  operate 
in  three  ways.  Firstly,  it  will  prevent  any 
State  from  completing  an  escheat  by  finding  an 
office,  &c.,  when  they  have  neglected  doing  it. 
Secondly,  it  will  enable  the  British  subjects  to 
sell  or  devise,  and  therefore  to  convert  their  life 
estate  into  a  fee-simple  for  ever.  And  thirdly, 
it  will  enable  those  subjects  to  institute  suits  in 
courts  for  the  recovery  of  those  lands,  pro- 
viding them  with  a  legal  remedy,  they  hail  not 
before,  since  their  alienage  would  have  been  a 
sufficient  bar  against  bringing  real  actions.  If 
the  treaty  may  be  supposed  to  have  that  effect, 
its  tendency  so  far  as  relates,  not  to  private 
estates,  but  to  the  former  proprietary  estates, 
may  prove  vexatious  and  injurious  to  several  of 
the  States.  It  will  strengthen  the  proprietary 
claims  of  the  Penn  family,  not  in  Pennsylvania, 
but  in  the  State  of  Delaware.  It  may  have 
some  effect  on  the  decision  of  the  Fairfax  claim 
in  Virginia,  and  even  on  such  parts  of  the  lands 
of  Maryland,  which  have  been  sold,  although 
formerly  the  property  of  the  Baltimore  family, 
as  vacant  lanos  and  not  confiscated  lands.  In 
North  Carolina,  the  proprietary  claim  of  the 
Grandville  family,  which  includes  the  best  half 


of  that  State  and  of  the  sonth-weslem  tenitoiy, 
may  be  revived  by  the  treaty ;  for  although  a 
law  has  psssed  in  that  State  to  confiscate  the 
lands  of  all  the  British  subjects  who  should  bs 
abrient  on  a  certain  day,  yet  the  proprietary 
lands  were  not  meant  to  be  comprehended 
within  that  provision ;  the  commissioners  who 
were  to  sell  the  confiscated  property,  never  dis- 
posed of  a  single  acre  of  the  lands,  which  were 
granted  by  another  law  of  the  State  as  vacant 
and  not  as  confiscated  lands,  without  having 
been  actually  escheated  to  the  State  by  an  office 
being  found  or  any  other  formality  whatever; 
and  they  are  even  expressly  distinguished  from 
land  to  be  confiscated  by  the  very  act  passed  for 
the  purpose  of  confiscating. 

Mr.  Gallatin  here  read  the  clause  of  the  act 
he  alluded  to. 

Supposing,  however,  every  thing  I  have  said 
on  ttiis  subject  as  very  doubtful,  it  is  not  less 
true  that  this  article,  under  an  appearance  of 
reciprocity,  grants  a  positive  advantage  to 
Great  Britain  without  any  equivalent  being 
given — is,  if  not  an  infraction,  at  least  a  restric- 
tion over  the  legislative  powers,  and  an  excep- 
tion to  the  laws  of  tlie  different  States  on  a 
subject  of  a  delicate  nature — ^may  involve  not 
only  some  of  our  citizens,  but  even  several  of 
the  States  in  complex  lawsuits  and  serious  em- 
barrassment, and  although  it  may  thus  create 
much  mischief,  can  give  us  no  possible  benefit 

From  tlio  review  I  have  taken  of  the  treaty, 
and  the  opinions  I  have  expressed,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  for  me  to  add,  that  I  look  upon  the 
instrument  as  highly  injurious  to  the  interests 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  I  earnestly  wish 
it  never  had  been  made;  but  whether  in  its 
present  stage,  the  IIouso  ought  to  refuse  to 
carry  it  into  effect,  and  what  will  be  the  proba- 
ble consequences  of  a  refusal,  is  a  questioii 
which  requires  the  most  serious  attention,  and 
which  I  will  now  attempt  to  investigate. 

Should  the  treaty  be  finally  defeated,  either 
new  negotiations  will  be  more  successful  or 
Great  Britiun  will  refuse  to  make  a  new  ar- 
rangement, and  leave  things  in  the  situation  in 
which  they  now  are,  or  war  will  be  the  conse- 
quence. I  will,  in  the  course  of  my  observsr 
tions,  make  some  remarks  on  the  last  supposi- 
tion. I  do  not  think  that  the  first  will  be  very 
probable  at  present,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that 
under  the  present  circumstances,  and  until  some 
change  takes  place  in  our  own  or  in  the  relsr 
tive  political  situation  of  the  European  nations, 
it  is  to  be  apprehended  that  in  such  a  case,  new 
negotiations  will  either  be  rejected  or  prove 
unsuccessful.  Such  an  event  might  have  per- 
haps followed  a  rejection  of  the  treaty  even  by 
the  Senate  or  by  the  President  After  the  ne- 
gotiator employed  by  the  United  States  had 
once  affixed  his  signature  it  must  have  become 
very  problematical,  unless  he  had  exceeded  his 
powers,  whether  a  refusal  to  sanction  the  con- 
tract he  had  maide  would  not  eventually  defeat, 
at  least  for  a  time,  the  prospect  of  a  new  tnalj. 
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I  oonoeiYO  tbat  the  hopes  of  obtaining  better 
oonditions  bj  a  new  negotiation  are  much  less 
in  the  present  stage  of  the  business  than  they 
were  when  the  treiatj  was  in  its  inchoate  form 
before  the  Executive ;  and  in  order  to  form  a 
jnst  idea  of  the  consequences  of  a  rejection  at 
present,  I  will  contemplate  them  upon  this  sup- 
position, which  appears  to  me  most  probable, 
to  wit,  that  no  new  treaty  will  take  place  for  a 
certain  period  of  time. 

In  mentioning  my  objections  to  the  treaty 
itself  I  have  already  stated  the  advantages 
which  in  my  opinion  would  result  to  the  United 
States  from  the  non-existence  of  that  instru- 
ment ;  I  will  not  repeat,  but  proceed  at  once 
to  examine  what  losses  may  accrue  that  can  be 
set  off  against  those  advantages. 

As  I  am  not  sensible  that  a  single  commer- 
cial advantage  has  been  obtained  by  the  treaty, 
I  cannot  mention  the  loss  of  any,  as  a  mischief 
that  may  attend  its  rejection.  I^  however,  the 
East  India  article  is  supposed  to  be  beneficial, 
it  must,  on  the  other  hand,  be  conceded  that 
we  have  enjoyed  every  benefit  arising  from  it 
for  a  number  of  years,  without  treaty,  and  con- 
sequently because  it  was  the  interest  of  the 
East  India  company  that  we  should  enjoy  them, 
and  that  it  is  not  probable  that  circumstances 
will  so  far  change  there  during  the  short  period 
to  which  this  article  is  limited  as  to  induce  that 
company  to  adopt  a  dififerent  policy  towards  us. 

The  indemnification  to  be  obtained  from 
Great  Britain  for  spoliations  on  our  trade,  if 
considered  as  a  national  reparation  for  a  nation- 
al aggression,  is  certainly,  as  I  have  already 
stated  it,  an  important  object  gained  by  the 
treaty.  But  if  it  is  to  be  viewed  as-  a  money 
transaction,  and  its  loss  as  a  national  loss  of 
money,  it  will  be  well  to  examine  whether  in 
this  point  of  view,  viz.  of  money,  we  should 
not  be  gainers  on  the  whole  by  not  carrying 
tiie  treaty  into  effect  I  have  made  no  objec- 
tions to  that  article  of  the  treaty  which  relates 
to  British  debts.  Whatever  the  amount  may 
be,  if  it  is  just  that  we  should  pay  them  it  must 
be  Just  to  pay  that  amount;  but  when  we  are 
•xamining  the  situation  in  which  we  should  be 
if  we  had  no  treaty,  when  we  are  calculating 
the  losses  we  are  to  experience  by  obtaining  no 
compensation  for  our  claims,  it  is  right  to  con- 
dder  the  amount  of  those  claims,  and  to  com- 
pare it  with  the  probable  amount  of  the  claims 
of  the  other  party,  and  of  the  sums  of  money 
which  a  non-execution  of  the  treaty  and  a  re- 
foBal  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  to  do  us  jus- 
tice, to  indenmify  us  for  our  own  losses  and  to 
enter  into  new  negotiations,  would  justify  us  in 
withholding.  That  subject  has  already  under- 
gone a  full  diBCussion,  and  I  will  recall  the  at- 
tention of  the  committee  only  to  the  demand 
dT  Great  Britain  for  interest  on  the  British 
debts.  It  is  well  known  that  our  courts  have 
uniformly  refused  to  allow  to  the  British  cred- 
itors the  interest  which  has  accrued  on  their 
demands  during  the  late  war,  that  is  to  say, 
during  eight  yeara.    Alihon^  we  have  con- 


tended that  those  decisions  cannot  be  consider- 
ed as  legal  impediments,  yet  it  has  been  insisted 
by  Great  Britain  that  they  are.    The  two  gov- 
ernments have  come  to  issue  on  this  point,  as 
may  be  seen  by  recurring  to  the  printed  cor- 
respondence of  Mr.  Jefferson.    It  is  one  of  the 
points  to  which  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commis- 
sioners must  extend,  since,  on  account  of  the 
decisions  of  our  courts,  it  is  one  of  the  cases 
where  compensation  could  not  be  obtained,  and 
has  been  refused  by  the  ordinary  course  of  ju- 
dicial proceedings ;  and  for  greater  security  the 
commissioners  are,  by  the  treaty,  empowered 
to  take  into  their  consideration  all  claims,  whe- 
ther of  principal  or  interest,  or  balances  of  prin- 
cipal or  interest.    These  commissioners  must 
be  considered  less  as  judges  than  as  political 
agents,  who  will  come  with  a  determination  to 
support  the  claims  contended  for  by  their  re- 
spective nations.  They  will,  therefore,  disagree 
on  the  subject  of  war  interest,  and  it  will  be 
left  solely  to  the  fifth  commissioner,  that  is  to 
say,  to  lot,  to  decide  whether  that  interest  shall 
be  paid  by  the  United  States  or  not    Eight 
years  interest  amounts  to  one-half  of  the  whole 
amount  of  debts  due  by  America  to  Great  Bri- 
tain at  the  beginning  of  the  war ;  for  it  must  be 
remarked  that  this  claim  extends  to  all  debts 
whether  good  or  bad,  because  it  has  been  re- 
fused on  all,  and  can  be  recovered  by  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  judicial  proceedings  on  none. 
What  those  debts  amount  to  is  very  uncertain* 
I  have  seen  a  variety  of  calculations  on  this  sub- 
ject.   If  they  are  estimated  as  they  have  been 
by  some,  at  five  millions  sterling,  one-half  of 
them  will  amount  to  more  than  twelve  millions 
of  dollars;  and  when  wo  take  into  considera- 
tion the  amount  of  principal  we  shall  have  to 
pay,  on  the  principles  stated  by  a  gentleman 
from  Virginia,  Mr.  Nicholas,  his  calculation  of 
near  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  in  the  whole, 
will  not  seem  exaggerated.     But  even  taldng 
the  amount  of  those  debts  at  the  lowest  esti- 
mate, the  amount  of  war  interest,  and  of  the 
principal  we  shall  have  to  pay,  far  exceeds  the 
amount  which  tlie  most  sanguine  among  us  ex- 
pected to  recover  from  the  government  of  Great 
Britain  by  virtue  of  the  treaty,  on  account  of 
the  spoliations  committed  on  our  trade. 

The  only  positive  loss,  therefore,  which  in 
my  opinion  will  arise  from  our  having  no  treaty 
is  that  of  the  western  posts.  I  have  already 
stated  that,  surrendered  in  the  manner  setUed 
by  the  treaty,  I  conceive  them  to  be  of  very  in- 
significant value  in  a  commercial  point  of  view, 
and  of  very  little  use,  if  any,  as  a  security  against 
the  Indians ;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that 
our  own  laws,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
peace  with  those  tribes,  have  enacted  under 
severe  penalties  that  our  own  citizens  shall  on 
no  account  whatever,  cross  over  the  boundary 
line  between  them  and  ourselves,  although 
within  the  territory  ceded  to  us  by  Great  Bri- 
tain, unless  they  have  special  licenses  from  our 
government.  It  is  therefore  our  own  opinion 
that  peace  cannot  be  preserved  with  the  In- 
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dians  if  ever  our  own  citizens  have  a  free  and 
uncontrolled  intercourse  with  them.  And  yet 
it  ifl  a  positive  condition  of  the  treatj  that  the 
British  traders  settled  at  Detroit  and  in  the 
other  posts — men  who  from  habit  are  attached 
to  Great  Britain,  and  inimical  to  the  United 
States :  who  have  given  repeated  proofe  of  that 
enmity:  who  possess  an  unbounded  influence 
amongst  the  Indians,  and  have  been  the  chief 
promoters  of  the  Indian  war — ^tbat  these  men 
may  remain  there  as  British  subjects,  and  that 
they  and  all  other  British  subjects  may  have 
the  privilege  for  ever  to  pass  over  that  line, 
which  we  have  forbidden  our  citizens  to  cross, 
and  may  continue  to  carry  on  with  the  Indians 
living  within  our  territory,  a  free  trade  and 
commerce  uncontrolled  by  our  laws  and  by 
those  regulations  which  we  have  imposetl,  or 
may  impose  on  our  citizens ;  in  other  words, 
we  have  agreed  that  these  men  may  preserve 
their  baneful  influence  over  the  Indians,  and 
their  allegiance  to  Great  Britain ;  and  we  may 
therefore  expect  that  influence  to  be  exerted 
which  suiU  tlie  interest  and  will  be  in  confonn- 
ity  to  the  directions  of  their  sovereign.  I  must, 
therefore,  repeat  that  as  I  think  that  at  any 
time  since  1789  we  might  have  had  the  posts 
without  these  conditions,  provided  we  had  then 
agreed,  as  we  have  by  the  late  treaty,  to  make 
a  compensation  for  the  British  debts  I  had 
much  rather  that  we  could  again  be  placed  in 
the  situation  in  which  we  were  two  years  ago ; 
and  I  will  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  in  my 
opinion  our  claim  to  the  posts  and  t}:r»  chance 
we  had  to  obtain  them  by  negotiation,  in  the 
year  1793,  was  better  than  their  possession  up- 
on the  terms  of  the  treaty.  But  as  the  questicm 
now  is  not  what  would  be  best  to  be  done  if 
no  treaty  had  been  made ;  as  the  negotiator  has 
put  us  in  a  worse  situation  than  we  were  before 
that  treaty ;  as  the  subject  of  the  present  exam- 
ination is  the  consequences  that  will  follow  if 
no  treaty  at  all  is  made ;  and  as  one  of  those 
consequences  will  undoubtedly  be  a  further  de- 
tention of  the  posts,  and  less  hope  to  obtain 
them  in  future,  I  will  certainly  agree  that  it  is 
better  to  have  them,  even  encumbered  with 
these  conditions,  than  not  to  have  them  at  all 
For  although  they  may  not  be  of  an  immediate 
advantage,  either  as  a  commercial  object  or  as 
giving  security  against  the  Indians,  their  posses- 
sion will  enable  us  to  prevent  a  further  exten- 
sion of  the  British  settlements  within  our  ter- 
ritory and  by  forming  settlements  of  our  own, 
to  acquire  by  degrees  suflScient  strength  in  that 
quarter  to  have  nothing  to  fear  either  from  the 
British  or  from  the  Indians. 

The  further  detention  of  the  posts,  the  nation- 
al stain  that  will  result  from  receiving  no  repa- 
ration for  the  spoliations  on  our  trade,  and  the 
uncertainty  of  a  final  adjustment  of  our  differ- 
ences with  Great  Britam,  are  the  three  evils 
which  strike  me  as  resulting  from  a  rejection  of 
the  treaty ;  and  when  to  those  considerations  I 
add  that  of  the  present  situation  of  this  country, 
of  the  agitation  of  the  public  mind,  and  of  the 


advantages  that  will  arise  from  union  of  senti- 
ments, however  injurious  and  unequal  I  con- 
ceive the  treaty  to  be,  howjever  repugnant  it 
may  be  to  my  feelings,  and  perhaps  to  my  pre- 
judices, I  feel  iuduced  to  vote  for  it,  ana  will 
not  give  my  assent  to  any  proposition  which 
will  imply  its  rejection.  But  the  conduct  of 
Great  Britain  since  the  treaty  was  signed,  the 
impressment  of  our  seamen  and  their  uninter- 
rupted spoliations  on  our  trade,  espeoiallj  by 
seizing  our  vessels  laden  with  proviaiona,  a  pro- 
ceeding which  they  may  perhaps  justify  by  one 
of  the  articles  of  the  treaty,  are  such  circum- 
stances as  may  induce  us  to  patise  awhile,  in 
order  to  examine  whether  it  is  proper,  inmiedi- 
ately  and  without  having  obtained  any  explan- 
ation thereon,  to  adopt  the  resolution  on  tho 
table,  and  to  pass,  at  present,  all  the  laws  neces- 
sary to  carry  the  treaty  into  eflfect. 

The  eighteenth  article  of  the  treaty,  the  pro- 
vision article,  as  it  is  called,  has  already  becu 
fully  investigated  by  a  gentleman  from  Virginia^ 
Mr.  Nicholas,  and  I  have  been  astonished  that 
those  gentlemen  who  have  spoken  in  favor  of 
the  treaty  have  given  no  direct  answer  to  his 
remarks  on  tliat  i>oint.  The  second  clause  of 
that  article  declares  that  ^^  whenever  provisions, 
becoming  contraband  according  to  the  existing 
laws  of  nations,  shall  for  that  reason  be  seized; 
the  same  shall  not  be  confiscated,  but  the  own- 
ers indemnified."  This  clause  of  the  article 
does  not  contemplate  provisions  or  other  arti- 
cles not  generally  contraband,  when  attempted 
to  be  carried  to  a  besieged  place ;  for  the  third 
clause  of  the  same  article  provides  for  the  las^ 
mentioned  case,  and  declares,  *'that  a  vessel 
thus  laden  and  sailing  for  a  besieged  place  shall 
not  bo  detained,  nor  her  cargo,  if  not  contra- 
band, confiscated,  unless  after  notice  she  shall 
again  attempt  to  enter ;"  w^hich  implies,  that  in 
case  of  notice  thus  given,  provisions  may  be 
cx)nfiscated,  whilst  the  provisions  contemplated 
in  the  second  clause  are  not  to  be  confiscated. 
It  is,  therefore,  admitted  by  that  article,  that 
there  are  case«  other  than  that  of  provisions  and 
otlier  articles  not  generally  contraband,  carried 
to  a  beseiged  place,  in  which  those  provisions 
and  articles  may  be  regarded  as  contraband.  It 
is  admitting  a  principle  unknown  to  the  laws 
of  nations,  infringing  our  neutrality,  destructive 
of  our  trace,  and  liable  to  every  misconstracti(ML 
The  British  have  shown  what  they  meant  by 
provisions  becoming  contraband  according  to 
the  existing  laws  of  nations,  when  they  iuive 
taken  our  vessels  laden  with  provisions,  and 
given  us  an  indemnification,  of  ten  per  centum. 
8o  immediately  connected  is  that  proceeding  of 
the  British  with  this  article,  that  even  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut,  Mr.  Hillhonse,  could 
not  separate  them  in  his  own  mind ;  and  whea 
speaking  of  the  indenmification  we  are  to  ob- 
tain in  such  cases,  as  are  contemplated  by  the 
article,  he  repeatedly  called  it  **ten  per  cen- 
tum ;"  thinking  only  of  the  compensation,  given 
by  the  British  in  the  case  before  mention^  as 
one  contemplated  in  the  artide,  since  the  words 
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ten  per  oentnm  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  olanse 
it8e&  It  is  not,  however,  material  at  present 
to  decide  whether  a  fair  construction  of  the  ar- 
ticle Justifies  the  conduct  of  the  British  or  not 
inie  fact  is  uncontroyerted ;  they  still  continue 
to  impress  our  seamen  and  to  capture  our  ves- 
aela.  If  they  pretend  to  justify  this  conduct  by 
the  treaty,  it  becomes  necessary  to  obtain  an 
explanation  of  the  doubtful  articles ;  if  there  is 
nothing  in  the  treaty  to  justify  it,  their  acts  are 
acts  of  hostility  and  an  infraction  of  the  treaty ; 
and,  even  according  to  the  doctrine  of  those 

Smtlemen  who  think  that  in  common  cases  the 
onse  has  no  discretion,  the  treaty  once  broken 
1>y  one  party  is  no  longer  binding  on  the  other; 
and  it  is  the  right  as  well  as  the  duty  of  this 
House  not  to  proceed  to  pass  the  laws  necessary 
to  carry  it  into  effect,  until  satisfactory  assur- 
ances are  obtained  that  these  acts  shall  ceasd, 
and  until  Great  Britain  has  evinced  a  friendly 
disposition  towards  us. 

Whatever  evils  may  follow  a  rejection  of  the 
treaty,  they  will  not  attend  a  postponement. 
To  su^nd  our  proceedings  will  not  throw  us 
into  a  situation  which  will  require  new  negotia- 
tions, new  arrangements  on  the  points  already 
settled  and  well  understood  by  both  parties. 
It  will  be  merely  a  delay,  until  an  explanation 
of  the  late  conduct  of  the  British  towards  us 
may  be  obtained,  or  until  that  conduct  may  be 
altered.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  consent  to  car- 
ry the  treaty  into  effect,  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances, what  will  be  our  situation  in  future? 
It  is  by  committing  the  most  wanton  and  the 
most  unprovoked  aggressions  on  our  trade ;  it 
it  by  seizing  a  large  amount  of  our  property  as 
a  plodge  for  our  good  behavior,  that  Great  Bri- 
t^  has  forced  the  nation  into  the  present 
treaty.  K  by  threatening  new  hostilities,  or 
rather  by  continuing  her  aggressions,  even  aiter 
tbb  treaty  is  made,  she  can  force  us  also  to  carry 
it  into  effect,  our  acquiescence  will  be  tanta- 
mount to  a  declaration  that  we  mean  to  submit 
in  firoportion  to  the  insults  that  are  offered  to 
us;  and  this  disposition  being  once  known,  what 
seoority  have  we  against  new  insults,  new  ag- 
gressions,  new  spoliations,  which  probably  will 
&qr  the  foundation  of  some  additional  demands 
on  the  part  of  the  aggressor,  and  of  some  addi- 
tional sacrifices  on  ours  ?  It  has  been  said,  and 
■aid  with  truth,  that  to  put  up  with  the  indig- 
nities we  have  received  without  obtiuning  any 
reparation,  which  will  probably  be  the  effect 
of  defeating  the  treaty,  is  highly  dishonorable 
to  the  nation.  In  my  opinion  it  is  still  more  so 
not  only  tamely  to  submit  to  a  continuation  of 
thono  national  insults,  but  while  they  thus  con- 
tbiae  uninterrupted,  to  carry  into  effect  the  in- 
ilniment  we  have  consented  to  accept  as  a  re- 
pMTBtionfor  former  ones.  When  the  general 
eonduot  of  Great  Britain  towards  us  from  the 
iMginning  of  the  present  war  is  considered ; 
n^en  the  means  by  which  she  has  produced 
ttM  treaty  are  reflected  on,  a  final  compliance 
oar  our  part  while  she  still  persists  in  that  con- 
ttfDt^  whilst  the  dmataning  rod  of  tliat  nation  is 


still  held  over  us,  is  in  my  opinion  a  dereliction 
of  national  interest,  of  national  honor,  of  na- 
tional independence. 

But  it  is  said,  that  war  must  be  the  conse- 
quence of  our  delaying  to  carry  the  treaty  into 
effect.  Do  the  gentlemen  mean,  that  if  we  re- 
ject the  treaty,  if  we  do  not  accept  the  repara- 
tion there  given  to  us,  in  order  to  obtain  redress, 
we  have  no  alternative  left  but  war  ?  If  we 
must  go  to  war  in  order  to  obtain  reparation  for 
insults  and  spoliations  on  our  trade,  we  must  do 
it,  even  if  we  carry  the  present  treaty  into 
effect ;  for  this  treaty  gives  us  no  reparation  for 
the  aggressions  committed  since  it  was  ratified, 
has  not  produced  a  discontinuance  of  those  acts 
of  hostility,  and  gives  us  no  security  that  they 
shall  be  discontinued.  But  the  arguments  of 
those  gentlemen,  who  suppose  that  America 
must  go  to  war,  apply  to  a  final  rejection  of  the 
treaty,  and  not  to  a  delay.  I  do  not  propose  to 
refuse  the  reparation  ofiered  by  the  treaty,  and 
to  put  up  with  the  aggressions  committed  \  I 
have  agreed,  that  that  reparation,  such  as  it  is, 
is  a  valuable  article  of  the  treaty;  I  have 
agreed,  that,  under  the  present  circumstances, 
a  greater  evil  will  follow  a  total  rejection  o^ 
than  an  acquiescence  in  the  treaty.  The  only 
measure,  which  has  been  mentioned,  in  prefer- 
ence of  the  one  now  under  discussion,  is  a  sus- 
pension, a  postponement  whilst  the  present 
spoliations  continue,  in  hopes  to  obtain  for 
tnem  a  similar  reparation,  and  assurances  that 
they  shall  cease. 

But  is  it  meant  to  insinuate  that  it  is  the  final 
intention  of  those,  who  pretend  to  wish  only 
for  a  postponement,  to  involve  this  country  in 
a  war  ?  There  has  been  no  period  during  the 
present  European  war,  at  which  it  would  not 
have  been  equally  weak  and  wicked  to  adopt 
such  measures,  as  must  involve  America  in  the^ 
contest,  unless  forced  into  it  for  the  sa^e  of 
self-defence ;  but,  at  this  time,  to  think  of  it 
would  fall  but  little  short  of  madness.  The 
whole  American  nation  would  rise  in  opposition 
to  the  idea ;  and  it  might  at  least  have  been  re- 
collected, that  war  cannot  be  declared,  except 
by  Congress,  and  that  two  of  the  branches  of 
government  are  sufficient  to  check  the  other  in 
any  supposed  attempt  of  this  kind. 

If  there  is  no  necessity  imposed  upon  America 
to  go  to  war,  if  there  is  no  apprehension  she 
will,  by  her  own  conduct,  involve  herself  in 
one,  the  danger  must  arise  from  Great  Britain, 
and  the  threat  is,  that  she  will  make  war 
against  us  if  we  do  not  comply.  Gentlemen 
first  tell  us  that  we  have  made  the  best  possible 
bargain  with  that  nation ;  that  she  has  conceded 
every  thing,  without  receiving  a  single  iota  in 
return,  and  yet  they  would  persuade  us,  that 
she  will  make  war  against  us  in  order  to  forco 
us  to  accept  that  contract  so  advantageous  to 
us,  and  so  injurious  to  herself.  It  will  not  be 
contended,  that  a  delay,  until  an  amicable  ex- 
planation is  obtained,  could  afford  even  a  pre- 
tence to  Great  Britain  for  going  to  war ;  and  we 
all  know  that  her  own  interest  would  prevent 
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her.  If  another  oampaifm  takes  place,  it  is  ac- 
knowledped,  tliat  all  her  efforts  are  to  be 
exerted  ajrainst   the  Wert   Indies.      She   has 

Eroclaiined  her  own  scarcity  of  provisions  at 
ome,  and  hIio  inurt  de]>end  on  our  supplies  to 
8up|M)rt  her  Armament.  It  depends  ui)on  ns  to 
defeat  her  whole  scheme,  and  this  is  a  nnfficient 
pledge  a^inst  oj>en  hostility,  if  the  European 
war  continues.  If  peace  takes  place,  there  will 
not  1)0  even  the  appearance  of  danger;  the 
moment  when  a  nation  is  liappy  enouf?h  to 
emerjre  from  one  of  the  most  expensive,  bloody 
and  dangerous  wars  In  which  slie  ever  has  been 
involved,  will  be  the  last  she  would  choose  to 
plunge  afresh  into  a  similar  calamity. 

But  to  the  cry  of  war,  the  alanuists  do  not 
fail  to  add  that  of  confusion ;  and  they  have 
declared,  even  on  this  floor,  that  if  the  resolu- 
tion is  not  adopted,  government  will  be  dis- 
8olve<i.  Government  dissolved  in  case  a  post- 
ponement takes  place  I  The  idea  is  too  al>8urd 
to  deserve  a  direct  answer.  But  I  will  a«<k 
those  gentlemen,  by  whom  government  is  to  be 
dissolved?  ('ertainly  not  by  those  who  may 
vote  against  the  resolution ;  for  although  they 
are  not  perhaps  fortunate  enough  to  have  ob- 
tained the  confidenre  of  the  gentlemen  who 
voted  against  them,  still  it  must  l)e  agreed,  that 
those  wlio  succeed  in  their  wishes,  who  defeat 
a  measure  they  dislike,  will  n(»t  wish  to  destroy 
that  government,  whi(;h  they  hold  so  far  in 
their  liands  as  to  be  able  to  carry  their  own 
measures.  For  them  to  dissolve  government, 
would  be  to  dissolve  their  own  power.  By 
whom,  then,  I  again  ask,  is  the  government  to 
be  dissolved?  The  gentlemen  must  answer — 
by  themselves — or  they  must  declare,  that  tliey 
mean  nothing  but  to  alarm.  Is  it  really  the  lan- 
guage of  those  men,  who  profess  to  be,  who 
distinguish  themselves  by  the  self-assumed  ap- 
pellation of  friends  to  order,  that  if  they  do  not 
succeed  in  all  their  measures,  they  will  overset 
government — and  have  all  their  professions 
been  only  a  veil  to  hide  their  love  of  power, 
a  pretence  to  cover  their  ambition  ?  Do  they 
mean,  that  the  first  t^vent,  which  shall  put  an 
end  to  their  own  authority,  shall  be  the  last  act 
of  government?  As  to  myself,  I  do  not  believe 
that  tliey  have  such  intentions ;  I  have  too  good 
an  opinion  of  their  patriotism  to  allow  myself 
to  admit  such  an  idea  a  single  moment ;  but  I 
think  myself  justifiable  in  entertaining  a  be- 
lief, that  some  amongst  them,  in  order  to  carry 
a  favorite,  and  what  they  think  to  be  an  advan- 
tageous measure,  mean  to  spread  an  alarm 
which  they  do  not  feel ;  and  I  have  no  doubt, 
that  many  have  contracted  such  a  habit  of 
carrying  every  measure  of  government  as  they 
please,  that  they  really  think  that  every  thing 
must  bo  thrown  into  confusion,  the  moment 
they  are  thwarted  in  a  matter  of  importance.  I 
hoi)e  that  experience  will  in  fhture  cure  their 
fears.  But,  at  all  events,  be  the  wishes  and  in- 
tentions of  the  members  of  this  House  what 
they  may,  it  is  not  in  their  power  to  dissolve 
the  government    The  people  of  the  United 


States,  from  one  end  of  the  continent  to  the 
other,  are  strongly  attached  to  their  consti- 
tution ;  they  would  restrain  and  poniah  the 
excesses  of  any  party,  of  any  set  of  men  in 
government,  who  would  be  guilty  of  the  at- 
tempt ;  and  on  them  I  will  rest  as  a  full  secu- 
rity against  every  endeavor  to  destroy  oar 
union,  our  constitution,  or  onr  government. 

But  although  I  am  not  afraid  of  a  dissolution, 
I  feel  how  higlily  desirable  is  a  more  general 
union  of  sentiment ;  I  feel  the  importance  of  an 
agreement  of  opinion  between  the  different 
brandies  of  government,  and  even  between  the 
members  of  the  same  branch.  I  would  sacri- 
fice much  to  obtain  that  object ;  it  has  been  one 
of  the  most  urging  motives  with  me  to  be  in 
favor,  not  of  a  rejection,  but  only  of  a  sn8i>en- 
sion,  of  a  delay.  But  even,  as  a  matter  of 
opinion,  it  is  di£Scult  to  say,  which  mode  of 
proceeding  in  this  House,  will  best  accord  with 
the  general  sentiments  of  the  people.  So  far 
as  relates  to  the  petitions  before  us,  the  number 
of  signatures  against  the  treaty,  exceeds,  at  the 
moment  I  am  speaking,  the  number  of  those  in 
favor  of  the  treaty.  Amongst  the  last,  some 
have  come  from  one  part  of  the  Union,  where, 
it  seems,  both  from  the  expressions  in  the  peti- 
tion itself,  and  from  the  proceedings  there,  that 
a  great  inducement  in  the  petitioners  to  sign, 
was  a  wish  to  carry  the  treaty  with  Spain  into 
effect,  as  they  api)ear  to  suppose  that  its  fate  de- 
IKjnds  upon  that  of  the  British  Treaty.  How 
they  would  act  upon  the  Britisb  treaty  alone, 
and  unconnected  with  the  other,  I  do  not 
know,  nor  have  I  any  evidence  which  enables  me 
to  form  an  opinion  thereon.  All  I  know  is,  that 
until  the  Spanish  treaty  was  made,  tliey  were 
perfectly  silent  on  the  subject  of  the  other  treaty, 
and  never  expressed  an  opinion  upon  it  alone. 

True  it  is,  that  an  alarm,  which  has  produced 
a  combination,  has  lately  taken  place  amongst 
the  merchants  of  this  and  some  other  seaports. 
What  effect  it  will  have,  and  how  sncoessful 
they  will  eventually  be,  in  spreading  this  alarm 
amongst  the  people  at  large,  I  cannot  tell ;  but 
there  are  circumstances  accompanying  their  pe- 
tition, which,  in  my  opinion,  much  dimini^ 
the  weight  they  otherwise  might  have  had. 
They  have  undoubtedly  a  right  to  petition 
upon  every  public  measure  where  they  think 
themselves  interested,  and  their  petitions  de- 
serve equal  regard  with  those  of  their  fellow- 
citizens  throughout  the  United  States.  But,  on 
this  occasion,  in  order  to  create  an  alarm,  in 
order  to  induce  the  people  to  Join  them,  in 
order  to  force  the  House  to  pass  the  laws  rela- 
tive to  the  treaty,  they  have  formed  a  danger- 
ous combination,  and  affected  to  cease  insoring 
vessels,  purchasing  produce,  and  transacting  any 
business.  A  genUeman  from  New  York,  Mr. 
Williams,  has  been  so  mnch  alarmed  himself^ 
that  he  has  predicted  a  fall  in  the  price  of  every 
kind  of  produce,  and  seems  indeed  to  have 
supposed  that  the  clamors  of  a  few  indlvidoals 
here,  would  either  put  an  end  to,  or  satisfy  the 
wants  of  those  nations,  which  depend  on  oa  for 
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tQpplies  of  provisions.  Yet»  it  has  so  happened, 
UkcL  it  is  a  complete  proof  that  the  whole  is 
onljT  an  alarm,  that  whilst  we  have  been  de- 
bating, the  price  of  flonr,  which  was  of  very 
doll  sale  two  weeks  ago,  has  risen  in  equal  pro- 
portion with  the  supposed  fears  of  the  purcha- 
sers. I  cannot  help  considering  the  cry  of  war, 
the  threat-s  of  a  dissolution  of  goyemment,  and 
the  present  alarm,  as  designed  for  the  same 
purpose,  that  of  making  an  impression  on  the 
fears  of  this  House.  It  was  tlirough  the  fear 
of  being  inyolved  in  a  war,  that  the  negotiation 
with  Great  Britain  originated ;  under  the  im- 
pression of  fear,  the  treaty  has  been  negotiated 
and  signed ;  a  fear  of  the  same  danger,  that  of 
war,  has  promoted  its  ratification ;  and  now, 
every  imaginary  misohief,  which  can  alarm  our 
fears,  is  conjured  up,  in  order  to  deprive  us  of 
that  discretion,  which  this  House  thinks  they 
have  a  right  to  exercise,  and  in  order  to  force 
OS  to  carry  the  treaty  into  effect 
If  the  people  of  the  United  States  wish  this* 


House  to  carry  the  treaty  into  effect  imme- 
diately, and  notwithstanding  the  continued  ag- 
gressions of  the  British,  if  their  will  was  fairly 
and  ftilly  expressed,  I  would  immediately  ac- 
quiesce ;  but  since  an  appeal  has  been  made  to 
them,  it  is  reasonable  to  suspend  a  decision 
until  their  sentiments  are  known.  Till  then  I 
must  follow  my  own  judgment;  and  as  I  can- 
not see  that  any  possible  evils  will  follow  a  de- 
lay, I  shall  vote  against  the  resolution  before 
the  committee,  in  order  to  make  room,  either 
for  that  proposed  by  my  colleague,  Mr.  Maclay, 
or  for  any  other,  expressed  in  any  manner 
whatever,  provided  it  embraces  the  object  I 
have  in  view,  to  wit,  the  suspension  of  the 
final  vote — a  postponement  of  the  laws  neces- 
sary to  carry  the  treaty  into  effect,  until  satis- 
factory assurances  are  obtained,  that  Great 
Britain  means,  in  fbture,  to  show  us  that  friendly 
disposition,  which  it  is  my  earnest  wish  may 
at  all  times  be  cultivated  by  America  towanls 
all  other  nations. 


JAMES  HILLHOUSE. 

Thb  Rev.  James  Hillhoufle,  the  fint  of  the  familj  who  emigrated  to  America,  wai  a 
native  of  Londonderry,  Ireland,  where  he  was  bom  in  1687.  He  was  educated  at  the  Univerrity 
of  Glasgow.  On  the  decease  of  his  father  and  the  descent  of  the  familj  estate  to  his  eldest 
brother,  he  sailed  for  New  England,  arriTing  there  some  time  previous  to  1720.  Two  years  after 
he  was  installed  the  first  pastor  of  the  second  church  in  New  London,  Oonnectiout  He  is 
spoken  of  as  **a  great  proficient  in  human  and  divine  learning,  of  a  true  magnanimity,  bearing 
all  the  troubles  of  life  with  a  patient  resignation  to  the  will  of  Gk)d."  After  spending  many 
years  in  great  useftdness,  "declaring  his  dependence  on  the  veradty  of  Ohrist^s  promises,  that 
he  had  experienced,  and  conmiending  his  soul  to  God,  he  fell  asleep  "  on  the  fifteenth  of  Decem- 
ber, 1740. 

This  eminent  divine,  a  short  time  after  his  installation,  married  Mary  Iltch,  one  of  his 
parishioners,  and  was  blessed  with  two  sons,  William  and  James  Abraham.*  William,  the 
eldest,  was  bom  in  1728,  and  became  noted  in  the  public  service  of  his  native  State.  During 
the  war  of  the  Revolution,  he  served  as  a  mi^or  in  the  second  regiment  of  horse  raised  by  Con- 
necticut, was  a  member  of  the  State  Council  and  Legislature,  for  many  years  was  a  Judge  of  the 
county  court,  and  held  other  offices  of  trust  and  honor. 

His  son  James,  the  subject  of  the  present  sketch,  was  bom  at  Montville,  in  New  London 
county,  on  the  twenty-first  of  October,  1754.  When  quite  a  youth  he  was  adopted  by  his  nnde, 
James  Abraham  Hillhouse,  and  removed  to  New  Haven,  where  he  received  his  education. .  In 
1778,  after  leaving  college,  he  entered  the  office  of  his  unde  and  commenced  the  study  of  the 
law.  Two  years  afterward  this  unde  died,  and  young  Hillhouse  succeeded,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  his  extensive  business.  Respecting  this  period  of  his  life,  little  is  known.  About  this  time 
he  manifested  an  ardent  desire  to  enter  the  service  of  his  country  as  a  soldier,  and  "was  pre- 
vented from  accompanying  Arnold  in  his  memorable  expedition  to  Quebec,  only  by  the  abscdnte 
interdict  of  those  fHends  whose  will  he  was  bound  to  respect" 

In  the  early  part  of  July,  1779,  the  town  of  New  Haven  was  invaded  by  the  British  under 
General  Tryon.  When  the  information  that  the  enemy  was  landing  at  West  Haven  reached 
the  town,  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants  fled  to  the  neighboring  hills.  Some  remained,  hop- 
ing to  escape  any  molestation  by  staying  quietly  in  their  houses,  while  a  large  number  prepared 
themselves  to  meet  the  enemy  and  harass  them  as  much  as  possible.  Mr.  Hillhouse  was  among 
the  latter.    He  commanded  a  small  company  of  young  men,  some  of  whom  were  students  of 

*  JaniM  A.  HlUhonse  wu  born  on  tbo  18th  of  Mif,  1780.  He  wu  edooitod  at  Tale  OoUego,  whera  ho  gxndaaUd  In 
1749.  Ho  wu  soon  ofter  ehoten  to  tho  offloe  of  a  tntor  In  that  inatitation,  and  hold  that  podtion  tor  atz  yoan,  with  tha 
hlghoat  approbation  and  oatoom.  Hero  ho  becamo  an  intimato  aaaodato  of  tho  eelobratod  Sira  Stiloa.  Ho  aotUod  im 
New  HaTon,  and  appealed  at  tho  bar  **  where  hla  powers  of  reaaoning  and  eloqaenoe  ezdtod  feneral  •^^ntiraUftw.  In  IIM^ 
ho  waa  oleeted  a  member  of  tho  Connell  of  the  State  of  Connoetieat,  and  in  this  department  was  eminent  flor  his  abUiiies 
and  integrltj.  Anzioos  ft>r  the  liberties  of  his  oonntrff  he  flrmljr  opposed,  in  the  q»irtt  of  tnio  patriotlam,  ministerial  ty- 
rannj  on  tho  one  hand,  and  lawlesa  anarehy  on  the  otiier.  His  Cluistian  lilb  and  oonTonation  wore  tmljoxemplarj,  and 
he  was  adorned  with  tho  grsoes  of  meekness,  oharity  and  hanaUitj.**  Ho  died  on  tho  third  of  Oetober,  1775:  Us  wUb  aor* 
▼iTedhlmanddiedinJnl7,lSaiL-i3MnMirX0qrArOi9W{#f:  OomueUeta  MUhHcai  (MUeUomi  :  OamOblm^  JBUI§rf 
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Tale  College,  and  marched  out  to  oppose  the  enemy.  Thej  met  the  advanced  gnards  of  the 
British  on  Uie  parade,  near  the  chnroh  in  West  Haven,  fired  upon  them  and  forced  a  retreat  to 
the  main  body ;  but  owing  to  superior  numbers,  the  little  band  was  soon  after  compelled  to 
leave  the  field.  That  Mr.  Hillhouse^s  services  at  this  critical  period  were  of  great  importance, 
cannot  be  denied.  ^^It  is  not  too  much  to  say,^'  writes  Doctor  Bacon,  ^^that  it  was  owing  in 
no  small  measure  to  his  sagacity  in  planning  and  intrepidity  in  executing  those  hasty  and  im- 
perfect measures  of  defence  which  alone  were  practicable,  that  New  Haven  was  saved  from 
the  flames.^^ 

At  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  he  was  elected  by  his  townsmen  to  the  Legislature  of  Con- 
necticut, and  continued  in  the  service  of  the  State,  either  as  a  representative  or  in  the  council 
for  eleven  years.  During  the  same  period,  he  was  three  times  chosen  to  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, but  always  declined  serving  in  that  capacity.  In  1782,  he  was  appointed  treasurer  of 
Tale  College,  and  held  the  office  until  the  day  of  his  death. 

On  the  twenty-fourth  of  October,  1791,  he  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States,  as  a  member  from  his  native  State,  and  two  days  after,  was  appointed  with 
Mr.  Boudinot,  Mr.  Oiles,  Mr.  Gerry,  and  others,  on  a  Committee  of  Elections.  His  first  remarks 
in  Congress  appear  in  the  debate  upon  the  JRatio  of  Bepresentation,  In  1794,  he  was  transfer- 
Ted  to  the  Senate,  and  remained  there  until  1810.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  all  the  ihiportant 
debates,  acquiring  a  sterling  reputation  for  diligence,  influence,  and  usefulness.  Wherever  he 
bad  a  duty  to  perform,  he  was  always  ready  and  foremost. 

His  resolution  submitted  to  the  Senate  on  the  twelfth  day  of  April,  1808,  proposing  certain 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Constitution,  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  choosing  members  of  Congress 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States,  was  one  of  the  most  noted  measures  of  his  senatorial  ca- 
reer. He  proposed  a  lower  House  of  Congress  chosen  annually  by  the  people ;  a  Senate,  the 
members  of  which  should  be  elected  once  in  three  years ;  and  a  President  with  much  less  power 
than  at  present  is  given  to  that  officer,  who  should  be  annually  selected  from  among  the  Senators 
by  lot.  These  propositions  he  supported  in  an  able  and  extended  speech.  The  measure  excited 
considerable  observation  at  the  time,  and  has  been  the  subject  of  a  great  variety  of  opinions  among 
many  of  the  most  distinguislied  men  of  America.  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in  answer  to  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Hillhouse  written  in  the  spring  of  1830,  thus  speaks  of  the  subject: — ^^I  read  your 
epeech,  when  first  published,  with  great  pleasure  and  attention,  but  was  not  then  a  convert  to 
either  of  the  amendments  it  suggested.  In  truth  there  is  something  so  captivating  in  the  idea  of 
a  diief  executive  magistrate  who  is  the  choice  of  a  whole  people,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  withdraw  the  judgment  from  its  influence.  The  advantages  which  ought  to  result  from  it  are 
manifest.  They  strike  the  mind  at  once,  and  we  are  unwilling  to  believe  that  they  can  be  de- 
feated, or  that  the  operation  of  choosing  can  be  attended  with  evils  which  more  than  counterbal- 
ance the  actual  good  resulting  from  the  choice.  It  is  humiliating,  too,  to  admit  that  we  must 
look  in  any  degree  to  chance  for  that  decision  which  ought  to  be  made  by  the  judgment.  These 
strong,  and  apparently  rational  convictions  can  be  shaken  only  by  long  observation  and  painful 
experience.  Mine  are,  I  confess,  very  much  shaken,  and  my  views  of  this  subject  have  changed 
a  good  deal  since  1808.  I  consider  it,  however,  rather  as  an  affair  of  curious  speculation,  than 
of  probable  fact.  Your  plan  comes  in  conflict  with  so  many  opposing  interests  and  deep-rooted 
prejudices,  that  I  should  despair  of  its  success  were  its  utility  still  more  apparent  than  it  is: — All 
those  who  are  candidates  for  the  Presidency,  either  immediately  or  remotely,  and  they  are  more 
nmnerous  than  is  imagined,  and  are  the  most  powerful  members  of  the  community,  will  be  op- 
posed to  it.  The  body  of  the  people  wUl  also  most  probably  be  in  opposition ;  for  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  persuade  them  that  any  mode  of  choice  can  be  preferable  to  election,  mediate  or  immedi- 
ate,  by  themselves.  The  ardent  politicians  of  the  country,  not  yet  moderated  by  experience,  will 
oonaider  it  as  an  imputation  on  the  great  republican  principle,  that  the  people  are  capable  of  gov- 
erning themselves,  if  any  other  mode  of  appointing  a  chief  magistrate  be  substituted  for  that 
which  depends  on  their  agency.  •  I  believe,  therefore,  that  we  must  proceed  with  our  present 
■jstem  UU  its  evils  become  still  more  obvious ;  perhaps^  indeed,  till  the  experiment  shall  become 
impracticable,  before  we  shall  be  willing  to  change  it. 
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Nor  hi'.Yi\  liin  I  inrj^ifH  do  voted  entirely  to  the  interests  of  his  adopted  town.  In  the  great  woA 
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of  internal  improTement  he  embarked  with  yigor  and  enthusiasm.  For  six  years  after  his  resig- 
naUoa  of  his  office  as  oommissioner  of  the  school  fand,  he  was  engaged  in  the  oonstmotion  of 
the  Farmington  and  Hampshire  Canal,  and  onlj  relinquished  his  charge  a  few  months  previous 
to  his  death.  Those  few  months  were  spent  in  revising  his  private  papers,  arranging  his  corre- 
spondence, and  the  usual  duties  of  his  office  in  connection  with  Yale  College.  He  died  of 
apoplexy,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  December,  1882.  He  had  been  during  the  morning  of  that 
day  attending  a  meeting  of  the  prudential  committee  of  the  college,  apparently  in  his  usual 
health.  About  noon  he  returned  to  his  house,  and  sat  down,  reading  letters  received  that  morn- 
ing. Without  speaking  to  any  one,  he  rose  from  his  chair  and  entered  his  bed- room.  As  it  was 
not  his  practice  to  lie  down  during  the  day,  a  member  of  the  family  followed  him  in  a  moment, 
and  found  him  lying  in  the  bed  already  dead.* 


•  •> 


SPEECH  IN  THE  CASE  OF  JOHN  SMITH. 


Mr.  Hillhouse  delivered  the  following  ai^u- 
ment  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  on  the 
ninth  of  April,  1808,  on  the  following  resolu- 
tion. "  Re»ohed^  that  John  Smith,  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Ohio,  by  his  participation  in  the 
conspiracy  of  Aaron  Burr,  against  the  peace, 
onion  and  liberties  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  has  been  guilty  of  conduct  incompatible 
with  his  duty  and  station  as  a  Senator  of  the 
United  States;  and  that  he  be  therefore,  and 
hereby  is,  expelled  from  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States." 

The  cause  before  the  Senate  has  been  so  fully 
heard  and  so  ably  discussed,  that  it  was  my  in- 
tention to  have  given  a  silent  vote,  had  not  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Adams, 
declared  in  so  pointed  a  manner,  that  even 
voting  on  a  resolution  would  sanction  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  which  accompanied  it ; 
a  report  containing  principles  which  I  can  never 
sanction  by  my  vote ;  principles  which  go  to 
discredit  all  our  criminal  tribunals,  and  those 
rules  of  proceeding  and  of  evidence  which 
govern  the  decision  of  courts;  rules  which 
alone  can  shield  innocence  and  protect  an 
accused  individual  against  governmental  pro- 
secution, or  the  overwhelming  power  of  a 
fbrmidable  combination  of  incuvidnals  deter- 
mined on  his  destruction — ^principles  which 
would  plant  a  dagger  in  the  bosom  of  civil 
liberty. 

Of  the, many  erroneous  principles  contained 
In  that  report,  there  is  but  one  which  I  shall 
think  it  necessary  particularly  to  notice.  The 
question  says,  "  the  rep<Ht  upon  the  trial  of  a 


1888.    No  extend«d 
pnbUslMd.    Theb«tt 
^  Dootor  Leoaard 
la  tlM  QoArUrif 


•  New  York  Oasetta  of 
Moooiit  of  Mr.  Hlllhonaoliis  yet 
ikateh  of  hia  life  and  Mrrtoet  WM 
Battm  of  New  Harem  aad 
CkriatUa  Spectator,  of  Jua^  IML 


criminal  cause  before  the  courts  of  common 
law,  is  not  between  guUt  and  innocence,  but  be- 
tween guilt  and  the  possibility  of  innocence." 
This  is  a  principle  which  I  can  never  sanction, 
nor  in  the  smallest  degree  countenance  by  my 
vote.  In  every  country  where  civil  liberty  and 
individual  rights  are  regarded,  the  common  law 
rule  is,  that  the  trial  is  between  innocence  and 
guilt ;  and  that  every  person  is  to  be  deemed 
innocent  until  his  guilt  is  proved ;  a  rule,  which 
so  long  as  we  shall  preserve  our  liberties,  cannot 
be  abandoned.  Once  admit  that  the  person  ac- 
cused is  to  be  presumed  guilty,  and  to  be  put  to 
prove  the  possibility  of  his  innocence,  and  the 
same  circumstances  that  would  otherwise  go  to 
establish  innocence,  would  be  converted  into 
proof  of  guilt  In  the  present  case,  admit  the 
presumption  of  innocence,  and  many  parts  of 
the  conversations  and  conduct  of  the  member 
accused,  which  are  now  relied  on  as  a  proof  of 
his  guilt,  may  be  accounted  for,  as  being  ex- 
actly what  an  honest,  unsuspecting  man  would 
have  said  and  done ;  but  upon  the  supposition 
that  he  was  engaged  in  Aaron  Burros  conspiracy, 
many  presumptions  of  his  guilt  may  be  drawn 
from  tnem.  This  has  been  the  ground  assumed 
by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  and  on 
this  he  has  built  his  argument.  In  this  way  the 
accused  member  by  doing  what  was  conunend- 
able,  and  what  was  his  duty  as  a  good  citizen 
to  do,  has  fhmished  evidence  of  his  guilt. 

As  to  the  two  precedents  referred  to,  and 
which  appear  on  tiie  journals  of  the  Senate, 
they  are  misapprehended,  and  the  facts  entirely 
misstated  in  the  report  of  the  committee.  In 
one  case  I  was  an  actor  in  the  scene,  being  then 
a  Senator,  and  have  a  perfect  recollection  of 
the  facts,  and  know  the  statement  to  be  wholly 
erroneous.  Beferring  to  the  case  of  William 
Blount  the  report  says : 

"  In  all  these  points  the  committee  perceive 
the  admission  of  a  species  of  evidence,  which 
in  courts  of  criminal  jurisdiction  would  be  ex- 
cluded ;  and  in  the  resolution  of  expulsion,  the 
Senate  declared  the  person  inculpated  ^  guilty 
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of  a  high  misdemeanor,'  altliouph  no  present- 
ment or  indictment  had  been  found  against  hun, 
and  no  prosecution  at  law  was  ever  commenced 
upon  the  case." 

By  the  Journals  of  the  Senate  it  appears  that 
— "On  motion,  Mr.  Martin  and  Mr.  Cocke  of 
tlie  Senate,  being  sworn,  severally  testified,  on 
the  inspection  of  the  letter  said  to  be  written 
by  Mr.  Blount,  that  it  was  his  handwriting, 
they  being  acquainted  therewith,  and  having 
seen  him  write." 

This  entry  of  the  journal  corresponds  with 
my  recollection  of  the  fact.  This  was  legal 
testimony,  and  the  only  testimony  admitted  on 
the  trial. 

Here  Mr.  Adams  called  for  the  reading  of  that 
part  of  the  journal  which  states  that  Mr. 
Blount  was  requested  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate  to  declare  whether  or  not  ho  vfoa  the 
author  of  the  letter.  The  journal  was  read,  and 
was  as  follows,  viz. : 

Tlio  president  requested  of  Mr.  Blount  to 
"  declare  whether  or  not  he  was  the  author  of 
the  letter,  a  copy  of  which  was  communicated 
with  the  message  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  the  8d  instant.  Mr.  Blount 
declined  an  answer." 

Mr.  A.  said  tliat  this  was  evidence  not  admis- 
sible in  a  court  of  law. 

Mr.  Ilillhouse  proceeded. 

I  sat  in  judgment  on  that  case,  and  know  that 
Mr.  Blount^s  declining  to  aaswer  was  not  con 
sidered  as  evidence.  The  question  was  asked, 
because  Mr.  Blount  might  have  no  objection  to 
answer ;  he  might  have  supposed  the  contents 
harmless,  or  have  been  able  to  give  a  satisfac- 
tory explanation  tliereof — ^he  being  a  member 
of  their  own  body — it  was  not  more  than  civil 
to  give  him  this  opportunity  before  they  pro- 
ceeded to  prove  the  letter  upon  him.  It  was 
impossible  the  Senate  should  have  made  the  in- 
quiry for  the  purpose  of  drawing  from  Mr. 
Blount  an  accusation  of  himself;  or  that  they 
should  be  capable  of  converting  his  refusal  to 
answer  into  proof  of  guilt,  in  direct  violation 
of  that  fundamental  principle  of  civil  liberty, 
that  no  man  shall  be  compelled  to  accuse  him- 
self. The  rule  goes  so  far  as  to  protect  even  a 
witness  from  being  obliged  to  answer  any  ques- 
tion which  may  go  to  criminate  himself.  What 
is  said  respecting  the  comparison  of  his  hand- 
w^riting,  appears  by  the  journal,  not  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  Senate,  or  on  the  trial,  but 
before  the  committee  who  made  the  report,  and 
the  preparatory  arrangements  for  the  trial. 

In  regard  to  the  other  precedent,  the  report 
of  the  conunittee  goes  on  to  say : 

"  The  event  (the  expulsion  of  William  Blount) 
occurred  in  July,  1797.  About  fifteen  months 
before  that  time,  upon  an  application  from  the 
Legislature  of  Kentucky,  requesting  an  investi- 


gation by  the  Senate  of  a  charge  against  one  of 
the  members  of  that  State  of  peijury,  which 
had  been  made  in  several  newspaper  publica- 
tions, but  for  which  no  prosecution  had  been 
commenced.  Tlie  Senate  did  adopt,  by  a  ma- 
jority of  sixteen  votes  to  eight,  the  report  of  the 
committee,  purporting  that  the  Senate  had  no 
jurisdiction  to  try  the  charge,  and  that  the  me- 
morial of  the  Kentucky  Legislature  should  be 
dismissed.  There  were  indeed  sufficient  reasons 
of  a  difierent  kind  assigned  in  the  same  report, 
for  not  pursuing  the  investigation  in  that  par- 
ticular case  any  further ;  and  your  committee 
believe,  that  in  the  reasoning  of  that,  some 
princi])les  were  assumed,  and  some  inferences 
drawn,  which  were  altogetlier  unnecessary  for 
the  determination  of  that  case,  which  were 
adapted  without  a  full  consideration  of  all  their 
consequences,  and  the  inaccuracy  of  which  was 
clearly  proved  by  the  departure  from  them  in 
the  instance  which  was  so  soon  afterwards  to 
take  pla<«.  It  was  the  first  time  that  a  question 
of  expulsion  liad  ever  been  agitated  in  Congress, 
since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  And 
the  subject  being  thus  entirely  new,  was  con- 
sidered (>er}iaps  too  much  with  reference  to  the 
particular  circumstances  of  the  moment^  and  not 
enough  upon  the  numerous  contingencies  to 
which  the  general  question  might  apply.  Your 
coumiittee  state  this  opinion  with  some  confi- 
dence, because  of  the  sixteen  Senators,  who  m 
March,  1796,  voted  for  the  report  dismissing 
the  memorial  of  the  Kentucky  legislature; 
eleven  on  the  subsequent  occasion,  in  July, 
1797,  voted  also  for  the  report,  wluch  concluded 
with  a  resolution  for  the  expulsion  of  Mr. 
Blount.  The  other  five  were  no  longer  present 
in  the  Senate.  Yet  if  the  principles  advanced 
in  the  first  report  had  been  assumed  as  the 
ground  of  proceeding  at  the  latter  period,  the 
Senate  would  Imve  been  as  impotent  of  juris- 
diction upon  the  oflfence  of  Mr.  Blount,  as  they 
had  supposed  themselves  upon  the  allegations 
against  Mr.  Marshall. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  not  then  of  the  Senate, 
but  feel  for  the  character  of  its  members,  and 
regret  extremely,  that  in  drawing  thia  report, 
it  should  have  been  deemed  necessary  to  men- 
tion the  then  Senate,  which  was  composed  of 
many  of  the  most  respectable  oharaoters  of  our 
country,  in  a  manner  that  seems  reproadifiol, 
and  to  imply  that  the  mwority  were  governed 
in  their  votes  by  political  or  party  considera- 
tions. Could  it  be  necessary  to  state,  in  such  a 
pointed  manner,  that,  of  the  rixteen  Senators 
who,  fifteen  months  before,  voted  for  the  dis- 
missid  of  the  Kentucky  memorial,  eleven  voted 
for  the  expulsion  of  Mr.  Blount,  the  other  five 
being  no  longer  present,  both  cases  involving 
the  same  principles.  Was  it  necessary  to 
insinuate  that  that  subject  was  cooMsmd  per 
haps  too  much  with  reference  to  the  parti<ni]ar 
circumstances  of  the  moment?  It  is  stUl  more 
unfortunate  that  such  reproAckftil  insLnnataons 
should  have  been  made,  seeing,  upon  a  careflol 
examination  in  the  report  in  the  otse  of  Mr. 
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Marshall,  it  Ib  manifest  that  its  principles  are 
entirely  ndsapprehended.  That  part  of  the 
r^ort  reads  thus : 

ICr.  Marshall  is  solicitons  that  a  fall  investi- 
gation  of  the  subject  should  take  place  in  the 
Senate,  and  urges  the  principle,  that  "  consent 
takes  awaj  error/*  as  applying  on  this  occa- 
rion  to  give  the  Senate  Jurisdiction.  But,  as 
no  person  appears  to  prosecute,  and  there  is  no 
eyiaenoe  adduced  to  the  Senate,  nor  even  a 
specific  charge,  the  committee  think  any  further 
inquiry  by  the  Senate  would  be  improper.  If 
there  were  no  objections  of  this  soil;,  the  com- 
mittee would  still  be  of  opinion  that  the  memo- 
rial could  not  be  sustidned.  They  think  that, 
in  a  case  of  this  kind,  no  person  can  be  held  to 
answer  for  an  infamous  crime,  unless  on  a  pre- 
sentment or  an  indictment  of  a  grand  jury ; 
and  that,  in  all  such  prosecutions,  the  accused 
ought  to  be  tried  by  an  impartial  Jury  of  the 
State  and  district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have 
been  committed.  If,  in  the  present  cose,  the 
party  has  been  guilty  in  the  manner  suggested 
no  reason  has  been  alleged  by  the  memorialists 
why  he  has  not  long  since  been  tried  in  the 
State  and  district  where  he  has  committed  the 
offence.  Until  he  is  legally  convicted  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  constitution  and  of  the  common 
law,  concur  in  presuming  that  he  is  innocent ; 
and  the  committee  are  compelled  by  a  sense 
of  justice  to  declare,  that,  m  their  opinion, 
this  presumption  in  favor  of  Mr.  Marshall,  is 
not  aiminisned  by  recriminating  publications 
wluch  manifest  strong  resentment  against  him. 
And  they  are  also  of  opinion,  that,  as  the  con- 
stitntion  does  not  give  Jurisdiction  to  the  Sen- 
ate, the  consent  of  the  party  cannot  give  it; 
and  that,  therefore,  the  said  memorial  ought  to 
be  dismissed. 

Mr.  President,  the  principle  laid  down  in  this 
report,  as  I  then,  and  now  understand  it,  is, 
that  the  constitution  not  having  given  to  the 
Senate  criminal  Jurisdiction,  the  consent  of  the 
party  could  not  give  it.  That  it  could  not  refer 
to  the  power  of  expulsion  is  manifest,  because 
ttke  jurisdiction  of  the  Senate  in  cases  of  expul- 
•ion,  is,  by  the  constitution,  express  and  un- 
limited ;  provided,  only,  that  there  be  the  con- 
corrence  of  two-thirds.  When  the  report  says 
^Uie  constitution  does  not  give  Jurisdiction  to 
the  Senate,  the  consent  of  the  party  cannot 
(^ve  it,"  it  must  be  understood  to  be  an  answer 
to  Mr.  Marshall's  application  for  a  trial  to  vin- 
^eate  his  character.  The  Senate  not  finding 
any  occasion  to  pursue  the  inquiry  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exercising  their  censorial  power  of 
expulsion,  assumed  the  principle,  and  in  my 
opmion  correctly,  that,  to  establish  the  princi- 
ple of  innocence  or  guilt  for  any  other  purpose 
Ut6j  have  no  Jurisdiction ;  the  consent  of  the 
party  could  not  give  iurisdiction.-  To  assume 
aooh  Jurisdiction,  would  be  to  convert  the  Sen- 
ate into  a  criminal  tribunal^  which,  by  the  con- 
•tilation,  is  reserved  to  the  common  law  courts, 
and  an  impartial  jury  of  the  State  and  district 
Ike  reason  for  distSngniahing  the  power  of  ex- 


pulsion from  the  exercise  of  criminal  Jurisdic- 
tion, will  be  sufficiently  manifest  from  a 
reference  to  the  memorud  and  report,  from 
which  it  will  farther  appear,  that  charge  was 
grounded  on  what  had  taken  place  in  the  courts 
of  appeals  of  Kentucky,  eighteen  months  pre- 
vious to  Mr.  Marshall's  having  been  appointed 
a  Senator,  and  had  been  the  subject  or  news- 
paper discussion,  and  was  fully  known  to  the 
legislature,  when  the  appointment  was  made. 
In  the  present  case,  suppose  the  Senate  had 
been  satisfied  that  no  inauiry  was  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  exercising  their  censorial 
power  of  expulsion,  and  Mr.  Smith  had  re- 
quested the  Senate  to  institute  an  inquiry  for 
the  purpose  of  jfiving  him  an  opportunity  of 
vindicatmg  his  mnocence,  would  not  the  Sen- 
ate give  him  the  same  answer  as  was  given  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Marshall  ?  "  No  person  can  be 
held  to  answer  for  an  infamous  crime,  unless 
on  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a  grand 
Jury,"  &c. ;  "  that  as  the  constitution  does  not 
give  Jurisdiction  to  the  Senate,  the  consent  of 
the  party  cannot  give  it.''  That  the  Senate 
have  no  power,  by  the  constitution,  to  trans- 
form themselves  into  a  court  of  criminal  Juris- 
diction to  try  any  offence  whatever,  but  a 
rights  only,  to  inquire  into  such  facts  as  may 
be  necessary  to  enable  them  to  exercise  the 
power  of  expulsion.  That  the  constitutional 
authority  of  the  Senate  to  expel  a  member  is 
not  the  Jurisdiction  of  a  court  instituted  for  the 
trial  and  punishment  of  crimes,  but  a  political 
power,  to  DC  exercised  only  when  necessary  for 
preserving  the  purity  of  this  branch  of  the  leg- 
islature, 18  evident  from  the  consideration  that 
it  does  not  exempt  a  person  from  the  liability  to 
be  tried  and  punished  by  the  criminal  tribunals 
of  the  country.  The  use  that  is  attempted  to 
be  made  of  this  precedent,  shows  in  a  strons 
point  of  light  the  impropriety  and  impolicy  oi 
attempting  to  settle  abstract  questions,  or  to 
detail  reasons  not  necessary  for  coming  to  a 
proper  result  in  the  case  before  us,  being  liable 
to  be  misunderstood  or  misstated. 

I  do  most  fully  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  that  the  Senate,  for  the 
purpose  of  exercising  their  censorial  power  of 
expulsion,  have  cognizance  of  the  case  before 
us.  That  for  that  purpose,  they  have  cogni- 
zance of  all  crimes  and  offences,  and  are  not 
bound  to  wait  for  the  proceedings  of  the  courts 
of  common  law.  I  further  admit,  that  the 
same  degree  of  evidence  is  not  necessary  to 
justify  an  expulsion  of  a  member,  as  to  convict 
him  before  a  court  and  jury.  For  example,  on 
a  charge  of  treason,  two  witnesses  are  neces- 
sary to  a  conviction.  On  such  a  charge,  I 
should  not  hesitate  to  expel  a  member  on  the 
testimony  of  a  single  witness  of  irreproachable 
character.  What  I  insist  on  is,  that  the  evi- 
dence admitted  must  be  le^  evidence,  and 
such  as  would  be  admissible  m  a  court  of  law ; 
not  ex  parte  deposition,  hearsay  evidence,  or 
surmises  founded  on  mere  ooi\]ectare  or  sus- 
picion. 
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Were  I,  in  deciding  this  case,  to  be  governed 
bj  political  or  partj  considerations,  I  should 
incline  to  vote  In  favor  of  the  resolution  on 
your  table.  But,  when  we  reflect,  that  agree- 
ing to  the  resolution  is  to  disrobe  a  Senator  of 
bis  honor,  to  doom  a  fellow-citizen,  an  amia- 
ble family,  and  an  innocent  posterity,  to  per- 
I>etual  infamy  and  disgrace,  party  or  political 
considerations  ought  not,  cannot  influence  the 
decision.  Impartial  justice  and  the  testimony, 
alone,  must  govern,  and,  I  flatter  myself,  will 
ffovern  every  member  of  the  Senate  in  the  vote 
he  is  about  to  give. 

Elias  Glover,  having  volnnteerc<l  in  giving 
bis  deposition,  when  no  accusation  existed, 
was  to  be  considered  rather  an  accuser  than  a 
witness.  An  ex  parte  deposition,  taken  under 
such  circumstances,  could  not  by  me  be  consid- 
ered as  evidence  on  a  question  of  expulsion, 
had  not  the  accused  member  and  his  counsel 
agreed  to  its  admission,  by  which  I  was  bound 
to  consider  it  as  evidence.  And  in  my  mind  it 
is  80  material,  that  if  the  force  of  it  had  been 
destroyed  by  counter  testimony,  I  must  have 
voted  for  the  resolution  before  us.  But  I  have 
listened  with  pleasure,  for  it  always  gives  me 
pleasure  when  a  person  accused  can  prove  his 
innocence,  to  the  evidence  adduced,  which  has 
completely  done  away  the  force  of  Glover's 
deposition.  The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
admits,  and  every  member  who  has  spoken 
seems  to  agree,  that  no  reliance  can  be  i)laced 
upon  it ;  I  shall  therefore  lay  that  out  of  the 
case ;  as  also  the  other  reference  attemj)ting  a 
direct  proof  of  a  participation  in  Aaron  Burr's 
coiLspiracy;  as  in  this  also  I  fully  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Masstichusetts,  that  it  amounts 
to  very  little.  It  is  the  conduct  and  confessions 
of  Mr.  Smith,  by  which  his  guilt  is  endeavored 
to  be  established ;  and  when  such  talents  and 
eloquence  as  are  possessed  by  the  gentleman 
fi'om  Massachusetts  are  brought  to  bear  uj)on, 
and  urged  with  so  much  energy  and  force  against 
an  individual  acx^used  of  being  concerned  in 
plots  and  conspiracies  against  the  government 
of  his  country,  charges  peculiarly  calculated  to 
excite  jealousy  and  susi)icion,  innocence  itself 
could  hardly  expect  to  escape.  After  hearing 
his  able  and  eloquent  argument,  I  was  much 
gratified  by  the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia,  Mr.  Giles,  to  postpone.  I  wished  for 
one  night  to  consider  the  subject;  I  was  not 
then  prepared  to  make  a  reply. 

llie  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  relied 
on  the  conversations,  confessions,  and  conduct 
of  Mr.  Smith  to  prove  his  guilt,  but  he  does 
not  take  the  whole  conversations  and  confes- 
sions together ;  and  it  is  a  rule  of  law,  always 
admitted,  and  never  to  be  departed  from,  that 
when  the  confession  of  the  party  is  taken,  the 
whole  must  be  taken  together ;  and  not  to  make 
out  proof  of  guilt  by  selecting  different  detached 
parts,  leaving  out  other  parts  that  go  to  explain 
what  otherwise  might  appear  criminal.  A 
strict  adherence  to  this  rule  will  leave  little  of 
evidence  or  even  ground  of  suspicion  of  guilt 


in  this  case.  If  all  Mr.  Smith's  conversations 
and  confessions  are  taken  together,  there  can 
remain  little  doubt  of  his  innocence.  • 

The  first  circumstance  in  Mr.  Smithes  con- 
duct which  is  laid  hold  on,  and  on  which  the 
gentleman  of  Massachusetts  has  built  his  argu- 
ment to  establish  his  guilt,  is,  that  Mr.  Smith 
has  confessed  that  in  September,  1806,  he  gave 
Aaron  Burr  a  hospitable  reception  under  hi3 
roof,  for  four  or  five  days ;  that  he  afterwards 
saw  him  again  in  Cincinnati  and  lientucky. 
What  was  there  suspicious  in  all  this  ?  Who 
was  Aaron  Burr?  And  what  was  the  situation 
of  Mr.  Smith  in  relation  to  him,  that  extending 
to  him  the  rights  of  hospitality  should  excite 
suspicion,  and  fix  the  imputation  of  crime? 
Aaron  Burr  was  a  man  who  had  stood  high  in 
the  confidence  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
— a  man  who  had  l>een  associated  with  the 
present  chief  magistrate,  and  had  received  an 
equal  number  of  votes  of  the  electors  for  Presi- 
dent— a  man  who  had  been  by  the  voice  of  his 
country  j)laced  in  the  second  office  in  the 
nation — a  man  who  for  four  years  filled  the 
chair  you  now  occupy,  and  presided  over  this 
Senate  with  impartiality  and  dignity;  and  in  a 
manner  to  conmiand  universal  approbation. 
So  great  was  the  ascendency  which  he  had  ac- 
quired in  this  bo<ly,  that  towards  the  close  of 
his  term  of  service  a  bill  was  passed  granting 
him  for  life  the  privilege  of  sending  and  receiv- 
ing letters  and  packets  through  the  mail  free 
of  postage,  a  privilege  which  had  never  been 
extended  to  any  but  a  lYesident  of  the  United 
States  and  Mrs.  Washington.  So  great  was  the 
confidence  of  the  majority  of  the  Senate  in 
Aaron  Burr,  as  to  produce  an  unusual  zeal,  no 
doubt  a  laudable  zeal,  for  passing  the  bill.  It 
was  pressed  in  an  unusual  manner;  and  we 
were  called  to  a  decision  when  he  was  himself 
in  the  chair ;  he  who  could  almost  look  down 
oj)po8ition.  Under  such  circumstances  it  was 
painful  to  oppose  the  bill ;  and  nothing  but  a 
strong  sense  of  duty  could  have  impelled  any 
one  to  make  opposition.  The  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  journal  will  show  how  great  a  portion  of 
the  Senate,  of  which  number  was  Mr.  Smith, 
had  so  high  a  confidence  in  Mr.  Burr.  At  that 
time,  I  had  no  more  suspicion  than  the  majority 
of  Colonel  Burr's  having  any  treasonable  de- 
signs ;  though,  in  opposition  to  the  bill,  I  did 
state  it  as  a  possible  case,  that  a  Vice  President, 
ambitions  of  rising  to  the  first  office  in  the 
nation,  and  meeting  with  disappointment,  might 
become  disaffected  and  engaged  in  treasonable 
plots  to  overturn  the  government,  and  avail 
him  of  his  privilege  and  the  mail  to  circulate 
his  treason  into  every  comer  of  the  Union. 
The  bill  was  arrested  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 
The  Senate  also  adopted  the  foUowing : 
Resolved,  unanimously.  That  the  thanks  of 
the  Senate  be  presented  to  Aaron  Burr,  in  tes- 
timony of  the  impartiality,  dignity,  and  ability 
with  which  he  has  presided  over  tneir  delibera- 
tions ;  and  of  their  entire  approbation  of  his 
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oondnot,  in  the  disoharffe  of  the  ardaoos  and 
important  daties  aasignea  him  as  President  of 
the  Senate.'' 

I  was  happy  on  this  occasion  to  nnite  in 
what  I  considered  a  lost  tribute  of  applause  for 
hia  conduct  as  President  of  the  Senate. 

This  was  the  close  of  Aaron  Burr's  political 
career ;  this  was  the  last  public  office  he  sus- 
tained in  the  nation,  and  from  that  time,  till 
Mr.  Smith  received  the  pencilled  note  asking 
for  the  hospitality  of  his  house  for  a  few  days ;  it 
was  not  publicly  known  that  he  had  done  any 
thing  to  take  otf  the  impression  which  his  offi- 
cial conduct  as  Vice  President,  and  those  public 
acts  of  the  Senate,  had  made.  Under  these 
eircnmstances,  and  considering  the  intimacy 
and  friendship,  which  had  been  contracted 
while  they  had  been  associated  in  the  same 
political  body,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
what  could  Mr.  Smith  do  ?  What  did  his  early 
impressions,  all  the  habits  of  his  life,  and  the 
honorable  feeling  and  sentiments  of  a  jp^entle- 
man  imperiously  demand  of  him  to  do  f  The 
answer  will  be  anticipated;  he  could  do  no 
otherwise  than  extend  to  him  the  rights  of 
hospitality,  receiTe  and  treat  him  as  a  gentle- 
man. Had  he  been  an  entire  stranger  he  could 
not  have  done  otherwise,  without  being  con- 
sidered as  having  disgraced  his  native  state,  for 
he  was  bom  in  Virginia,  so  famed  for  hospi- 
tality, not'  only  to  friends,  but  to  strangers. 
Had  Mr.  Smith  done  otherwise  than  he  did, 
would  he  not  have  been  disowned  as  unworthy 
to  be  called  a  Virginian?  This  act  of  hospi- 
tality and  politeness  is  now  considered  as  a 
crime,  which  is  to  fix  indelible  disgrace  on  Mr. 
Smith  and  his  family. 

The  next  thing  relied  on  is,  that  Mr.  Smith 
being  informed  of  the  project  and  schemes  of 
Mr.  Burr,  concealed  them.  The  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  has  told  us  that  if  Mr. 
Smith  had  come  forward  and  testified  before 
the  grand  jury  of  Kentucky,  Burr  would  have 
been  convicted,  and  his  treasonable  plot,  which 
has  done  so  much  mischief,  arrested.  The  dis- 
closure which  Mr.  Smith  states  to  have  been 
made  to  him,  and  there  is  no  proof  on  the  subject 
hot  what  comes  from  himself,  is  as  follows, 
▼iz :  Col.  Burr  said  to  him,  *'  Mr.  Smith,  my 
object  in  a  few  months  will  be  disclosed ;  you 
will  not  find  it  dishonorable  or  inimical  to  this 

Sovemment.  I  feel  superior  to  the  mean  arti- 
oes  which  are  ascribed  to  me ;  calumniators  I 
do  not  notice,  for  as  fast  as  you  will  put  one 
down,  another  will  rise  up.  This  much  I  will 
fentnre  to  tell  you ;  if  there  should  be  war 
between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  I  shall 
head  a  corps  of  volunteers,  and  be  the  first  to 
march  Into  the  Mexican  provinces;  if  peace 
should  be  preserved,  which  I  do  not  expect,  I 
shidi  settle  my  Washita  lands,  and  make  society 
as  pleasant  about  me  as  possible."  Now  I  ask, 
Mr.  President,  was  there  any  thing  criminal, 
was  there  any  thing  unlawful  in  all  this?  Was 
there  any  thing  to  excite  suspicion  that  Aaron 
But  was  engaged  in  a  treasonable  plot  to  sever 


the  Union,  or  invade  the  territory  of  a  friendly 
power,  in  amity  with  the  United  States?  Was 
it  not,  on  the  contrary,  expressly  said  not  to  be 
dishonorable  or  inimical  to  the  government? 
Was  there  any  reason  to  suppose  our  govern- 
ment would  not,  in  the  event  of  war  with 
Spain,  accept  the  services  of  a  corps  of  volun- 
teers, when  the  policy  seems  to  have  been  to 
rely  on  volunteers,  and  laws  have  frequently 
passed  calling  for,  and  authorizing  the  employ- 
ment of  such  force?  The  evidence  of  Mr. 
Smith,  had  he  appeared  before  the  grand  jury, 
instead  of  criminating  Colonel  Burr  must  have 
operated  in  his  favor;  for,  to  have  headed  a 
corps  of  volunteers  under  such  circumstances 
would  have  been  laudable.  Has  Mr.  Smith 
ever  manifested  any  unwillingness  to  disclose 
what  he  knew  of  Burr's  project?  On  the  con- 
trary, has  he  not  always  done  it  freely,  when 
there  was  a  fit  occasion,  not  only  to  his  Mends, 
but  the  officers  of  government? 

But  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has 
compared  the  case  of  Mr.  Smith  with  that  of 
Commodore  Truxton,  and  stated  that  upon 
Burrs  disclosing  his  plans  to  the  latter,  he  was 
asked  this  all-important  question — *^  Is  the  ex- 
ecutive of  the  United  States  privy  to  or  con- 
cerned in  the  prjoect?"  This,  says  he,  ought 
to  have  been  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Smith ;  this 
would  have  been  his  conduct  if  he  had  been 
an  innocent  and  honest  man.  I  little  thought 
that  Commodore  Truxton's  deposition  would 
have  been  resorted  to  in  this  case ;  a  deposition 
which  had  not  been  read ;  a  deposition  not  taken 
on  the  trial  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Smith,  nor 
in  any  way  relating  to  his  case.  It  must  be  an 
uncommon  zeal  that  could  have  induced  any 
one,  possessing  the  legal  knowledge  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  to  have  resorted 
to  that  as  evidence.  But,  sir,  the  answer  to 
this  is  plain.  Mr.  Burr  did  not  go  as  far  with 
Mr.  Smith  as  with  Commodore  Truxton,^-other- 
wise  Mr.  Smith  would  probably  have  asked  him 
the  same  question.  But  so  much  reliance 
having  been  had  on  Commodore  Truxton's  de- 
position to  prove  Mr.  Smith's  guilt,  on  the  score 
of  omissions,  as  well  as  of  what  he  has  done, 
I  must  be  permitted  to  read  a  part  of  that  de- 
position ;  it  is  in  these  words,  viz : 

*' About  the  beginning  of  the  winter  of 
1805-6,  Colonel  Burr  returned  from  the  western 
country  and  came  to  Philadelphia.  He  fre- 
quently in  conversation  mentioned  to  me  cer- 
tain speculations  in  western  lands.  These  con- 
versations were  uninteresting  to  me,  and  I  did 
not  pay  much  attention  to  them.  Colonel  Burr 
requested  me  to  get  the  navy  of  the  United 
States  out  of  my  head,  as  he  had  something  in 
view,  both  honorable  and  profitable,  which  he 
wished  to  propose  to  me.  I  considered  this  as 
nothing  more  than  a  desire  to  get  me  interested 
in  land  speculations.  These  conversations  were 
frequently  repeated;  and  some  time  in  the 
month  of  July  1806,  Colonel  Burr  observed 
that  he  wished  to  see  me  unwedded  from  the 
navy  of  the  United  States,  and  not  to  think  any 
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more  of  those  men  at  Washin^on.  lie  ob- 
sen'ed  that  he  wished  to  see  or  to  make  me  (I 
do  not  recollect  which)  admiral ;  for  he  con- 
templated an  expedition  into  Mexico,  in  the 
event  of  a  war  with  Spain,  which  he  thought 
inevitable.  He  asked  me  if  the  Uavana  could 
not  be  easily  tjiken  in  the  event  of  a  war.  I 
told  him  that  it  would  require  the  co-operation 
of  a  naval  force.  Mr.  Burr  observed  that  might 
be  obtained.  lie  ])nr8ueil  the  inquiry  as  to 
Carthagena  and  I^a  Vera  Cniz — what  personal 
knowle<lge  I  had  of  those  places,  and  what 
would  be  the  best  mode  of  attacking  by  sea 
and  land.  I  gave  my  o[>ini(m  very  freely.  Mr. 
Burr  then  aitked  me  if  I  would  take  the  com- 
mand of  a  naval  exi)editton.  I  asked  him  if 
the  executive  of  the  United  States  was  j)rivy 
to,  or  concerned  in  the  project.  Jle  answeretl 
me  emphatically  that  they  were  not.  I  asked 
him  that  question  because  the  executive  had 
been  charged  with  a  knowledge  of  Miranda's 
expeilition.  I  told  Colonel  ]$urr  that  I  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it;  that  Miranda's 
project  hatl  i)een  intimated  to  me,  an<i  that  I 
had  de<!lined  any  agency  in  those  affairs.  Mr. 
Burr  o])served  tliats  in  the  event  of  a  war,  he 
intend^nl  to  C'^taMish  an  independent  govern- 
ment in  Mexico ;  that  Wilkinson  of  the  army,  and 
many  officers  of  the  navy,  would  join.  I  re- 
plied that  I  couM  not  see  how  any  of  the  ofli- 
cers  of  the  United  States  could  join.  lie  said 
that  General  AVilkinson  had  projected  the  ex- 
pedition, and  that  he  himself  had  matured  it ; 
that  many  greater  men  than  Wilkinson  were 
concerne<l  (or  would  join) ;  and  thousands  to 
the  westward." 

Mr.  President,  notwithstanding  Colonel  Burr 
had  gone  much  further  in  communicating  his 
plans  and  projects  to  Commodore  Tnixton  than 
lie  had  done  to  Mr.  Smith,  and  notwithstanding 
those  insinuations  of  weaning  him  from  the 
navy,  forgetting  those  men  at  Washington,  &c., 
— which  must  have  excited  suspicion  in  the  mind 
of  a  man  of  Commodore  Truxton's  discern- 
ment, tliat  Colonel  Burr's  project  was  unlawful, 
and  not  known  to  or  approved  by  the  govern- 
ment— yet  (Commodore  Truxt^n  in  whose  honor 
and  integrity  I  have  the  highest  confidence,  did 
not  put  tiie  question  whicli  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusett^s  relies  on  so  much,  and  approves 
so  highly  as  evincing  his  integrity ;  and  for  not 
asking  whicli,  Mr.  Smith  is  suspected  of  a  par- 
ticipation in  guilt.  It  was  when  Colonel  Burr 
asked  Commodore  Tnixton  directly  if  he  would 
take  the  command  of  a  naval  expedition,  and 
not  till  then,  that  he  put  the  question.  Had 
Colonel  Burr  asked  Mr.  Smith  to  engage  sup- 

Elies  of  provisions,  gunboats,  arms  or  men,  for 
is  expedition,  then,  and  not  till  then,  could  it 
be  suspected  that  Mr.  Smith  should  have  asked 
such  a  question.  So  far  from  saying  any  tiling 
to  excite  Mr.  Smith's  suspicion.  Colonel  Burr 
had  expressly  declared  his  object  was  not  dis- 
honorable or  inimical  to  this  government.  That 
Commodore  Tmxton  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
administration  appears  by  his  answer  to  a  ques- 


tion of  Mr.  McKae  in  the  same  deposition,  viz : 
"  Were  the  remarks  which  were  made  on  your 
relation  with  the  navy,  calculate<l  to  fill  your 
bosom  with  resentments  against  the  govem- 
ment?" 

Ans.  "  My  bosom  was  alrea<ly  full  enough, 
but  certainly  Colonel  Burr  spoke  in  concert 
with  my  feelings.'' 

General  Eaton's  deposition  has  been  intro- 
duced under  like  circumstances,  and  for  the 
same  purpose  as  that  of  Commodore  Truzton. 
He  testifies  that: 

**  During  the  winter  of  1805-6,  I  cannot  be 
|)OHitive  as  to  the  distinct  ])oint  of  time,  yet 
during  that  winter,  at  the  city  of  Washington, 
Colonel  Burr  signified  that  he  was  organizing  a 
secret  expedition  to  be  moved  against  the  Spa- 
nish provinces  on  the  south-western  frontiers  of 
the  United  States;  I  understixxl,  un<Ier  the  au- 
thority of  the  general  government.  From  our  ex- 
isting controversies  with  Spain,  anrl  from  the 
tenor  of  the  President's  address  to  both  Houses 
of  Congress,  a  conclusion  was  naturally  drawn 
that  war  with  that  country  was  inevitable.  I 
had  then  just  returned  from  the  coast  of  Africa; 
and  having  ])een  for  many  years  employed  on 
our  own  frontiers,  and  on  a  foreign  coast  still 
more  barbarous  and  obscure,  I  knew  not  the 
extent  of  the  reputation  which  Colonel  Bmr 
sustained  in  the  consideration  of  his  country. 
The  distinguished  rank  which  he  had  held  in 
society,  and  the  strong  marks  of  cc>nfi<lence 
which  he  had  received  from  his  fellow-citizens, 
gave  me  no  right  to  dou])t  of  his  patriotism. 
As  a  military  character,  I  had  been  m>quainted 
with  him,  but  not  personally ;  and  I  knew  none 
in  the  United  States  in  whom  a  sohlier  might 
more  surely  confide  his  honor  than  in  Colonel 
Burr.  In  case  of  enmity  to  this  country,  from 
whatever  quarter  it  might  come,  I  thought  it 
my  duty  to  obey  so  honorable  a  call  as  was 

froposed  to  me.  T'nder  impressions  like  these, 
did  engage  to  embark  in  the  enterprise,  and 
did  pledge  my  faith  to  Colonel  Burr.  At  sev- 
eral interviews,  it  appeared  to  be  the  intention 
of  Colonel  Burr  to  instnict  me,  by  maps  and 
other  documents,  of  the  feasibility  of  penetrat- 
ing to  Mexico.  At  length,  from  certain  in- 
discreet expressions  and  iuuendoes,  I  admitted  a 
suspicion  that  Colonel  Burr  had  other  objectSw 
He  used  strong  expressions  of  reproach  against 
the  administration  of  the  general  government, 
accused  them  of  want  of  character,  want  of 
energy,  want  of  gratitude.  He  seemed  de- 
sirous of  irritating  my  resentment  by  reitiTating 
certain  injurious  strictures  ciist  upon  me  on  the 
fioor  of  Congress,  on  certain  transactions  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  and  by  dilating  on  the  in- 
juries which  I  had  sustained  from  the  delays  in 
adjusting  my  ac<?ounts  for  money  advanced  for 
the  United  States ;  and  talked  of  pointing  out 
to  me  modes  of  honorable  indemnity.  I  will 
not  conceal  here  that  Colonel  Burr  had  good 
grounds  to  believe  me  disaffected  towards  the 
government." 
Here,  Mr.  President,  we  find  that  General 
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Eaton  was  also  deceived,  so  completely  deceived, 
as  to  engage  himself  in  the  enterprise.  Here 
is  also  evidence  of  the  estimation  in  which 
Aaron  Burr  was  held  at  Washington,  the  seat 
of  the  general  government,  where  Congress 
were  assembled,  and  Mr.  Smith  was  attending 
as  a  member  of  the  Senate,  the  forepart  of  the 
year  1806,  the  very  year  when  Mr.  Smith  is  to 
be  snspected  of  a  crime  for  extending  the  rights 
of  hospitality  to  Colonel  Burr:  nor  does 
General  Eaton  sospect  the  views  and  projects 
of  Colonel  Burr  to  be  unlawful  or  improper, 
until  he  began  to  use  strong  expressions  of  re- 
proach against  the  administration.  General 
Ei^n  was  also  a  man  dissatisfied  with  the  ad- 
ministration. 

It  is  asked  how  it  was  possible  for  Colonel 
Burr  to  have  been  so  long  with  Mr.  Smith,  and 
not  have  disclosed  to  him  his  plans,  as  he  had 
done  to  others.  The  reason  is  obvious ;  Com- 
modore Truxton  was  dissatisfied  with  the  gov- 
ernment, and  full  of  resentment ;  he  was  there- 
fore the  man  most  likely  for  Aaron  Burr  to 
apply  to,  expecting,  no  doubt,  to  engage  him 
in  his  projects ;  to  him  he  would  be  likely  to 
communicate  his  sentiments  and  feelings  with 
freedom.  Far  otherwise  was  the  case  of  Mr. 
Smith.  He  was  ei^joying  the  sunshine  of  the 
government ;  he  was  going  on  in  the  full  tide 
of  prosperity ;  his  fellow -citizens  had  bestowed 
on  him  the  highest  honors  in  their  gift,  lie 
was  a  Senator  of  the  United  States.  The  ad- 
ministration had  extended  to  him  their  patron- 
age and  favor,  by  giving  him  contracts  for  sup- 
plying the  army  and  building  gunboats — ^lucra- 
tive employments.  Aaron  Burr  could  not  expect 
this  man  to  engage  in  any  treasonable  plot 
against  the  government,  until  he  should  have 
inade  him  willing  to  sacrifice  all  his  honors 
and  all  his  prospects ;  and  to  make  the  com- 
munication without  engaging  him  was  to  defeat 
all  his  prospects;  knowing  that  Mr.  Smith 
oonld  have  no  possible  wish  for  a  change,  he 
would  be  the  last  to  whom  he  would  dare  to 
make  a  disclosure  of  his  projects.  There  were 
reasons,  and  strong  reasons,  why  he  should 
wish  to  preserve  the  confidence  of  Mr.  Smith, 
which  made  it  important  to  him  to  be  on  good 
terms  with  him,  so  long  as  he  was  attempting 
to  blind  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  make  them 
believe  he  was  acting  in  concert  with  the  gov- 
ernment ;  to  do  which  there  could  not  have  been 
a  more  ready  expedient  than  to  take  up  his 
lodgings  at  the  house  of  the  contractor  for  the 
army  of  the  United  States,  and  to  appear  to 
possess  his  confidence.  Ail  his  art,  all  his 
address,  therefore,  would  be  made  use  of  to 
deceive  Mr.  Smith,  and  make  him  believe  his 
views  and  projects  were  fair  and  honorable. 
This  will  fully  explain  the  appearance  of  con- 
fidence which  seems  to  have  existed  between 
Mr.  Smith  and  Colonel  Burr,  as  well  as  their 
correspondence,  previous  to  the  President's 
proclamation. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  thinks  the 
ftory  about  the  settlement  of  the  Washita  lands 


so  ridiculous,  and  the  disguise  so  thin,  that  Mr. 
Smith  must  have  seen  through  it,  and  known 
that  Aaron  Burr's  projects  were  unlawful ;  and 
from  that  circumstance  draws  presumption  of 
guilt.  Is  it  surprising  that  Mr.  Smith  in  his 
situation,  and  with  the  information  he  pos- 
sessed, should  believe  this  story,  when  a  gentle- 
man of  Commodore  Truxton's  discernment,  and 
after  having  hod  a  much  more  full  development 
of  Colonel  Burr's  views  and  projects,  believed  it, 
and  which  in  his  deposition  he  afiirms  to  be  the 
fact?  In  answer  to  the  following  question  put 
by  Colonel  Burr,  "  Had  you  reason  to  doubt  my 
intention  to  settle  lands? "  Commodore  Truxton 
answered,  "  If  there  was  no  war,  I  took  it  for 
granted  that  was  your  intention."  Nor  is  it  so 
astonishing  as  the  gentleman  seems  to  think  it, 
that  Smith  should  consent  to  let  his  two  sons 
go  with  Colonel  Burr.  It  is  the  wish  of  every 
parent  to  see  his  children  well  established ;  and 
what  is  more  profitable,  or  promises  a  more 
advantageous  and  certain  establishment  than 
the  settlement  of  new  lands  ?  People  are  gen- 
erally induced  very  readily  to  believe  what 
they  wish,  and  is  it  at  all  surprising  that  Mr. 
Smith  should  be  easily  induced  to  think  well 
of  a  project  which  was  proposed  to  benefit  his 
own  sons?  Surely  his  participation  in  Aaron 
Burr's  treason  cannot  be  presumed  from  such 
circumstimces. 

The  conduct  of  Mr.  Smith,  from  the  first 
moment  that  official  information  was  given  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  tliat  Aaron 
Burr's  projects  were  treasonable  or  unlawful, 
was  such  as,  instead  of  exciting  suspicion  of 
his  being  an  accomplice,  merits  the  applause 
of  his  country.  Not  like  a  timid  traitor,  af- 
frighted at  the  rustling  of  a  leaf^  did  he  en- 
deavor to  conceal  the  intercourse  and  corre- 
spondence between  him  and  Aaron  Burr ;  or 
like  a  bold  traitor  attempt  to  defeat  the  mea- 
sures adopted  to  counteract  the  project  and 
an-est  of  the  culprits ;  or  to  paralyze  exertion 
by  casting  ridicule  upon  them,  as  did  that 
prime  patriot  Glover,  the  accuser  of  3ir.  Smith. 
No,  sir ;  the  day  after  the  President's  proclama- 
tion arrived,  he  writes  a  letter  to  the  secretary 
of  war  informing  him  of  the  substance  of  Aaron 
Burr's  communication  to  him.  lie  finds  that 
the  militia  called  into  service  on  this  occasion 
were  destitute  of  arms,  and  unable  to  obtain 
them  from  the  public  stores  of  the  United 
States,  though  application  had  been  made  for 
that  purpose  by  the  commanding  officer ;  and 
that  without  arms  they  could  render  no  service. 
He  goes  in  the  night  to  the  keeper  of  the  arms 
and  endeavors  to  persuade  him  to  deliver  them 
out,  who  still  refused,  though  shown  the  Presi- 
dent's proclamation,  without  an  order  from  the 
secretary  of  war;  fearing  he  might  lose  his 
office  for  acting  without  orders.  Under  these 
circumstances,  this  same  John  Smith,  charged 
with  being  an  associate  of  Aaron  Burr  in  this 
very  treason,  pledged  his  own  private  obliga- 
tions for  ten  thousand  dollars  to  indemnify  uie 
officer  for  delivering  out  the  arms.    This  was 
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done,  not  after  Aaron  Burr  was  arrested,  or 
there  was  a  prospect  of  the  projeot^s  being  de- 
feated, bat  immediatelj,  on  the  first  ahirm  ex- 
oited  br  the  President's  proclamation,  and  the 
spirited  and  patriotic  exertions  of  the  State  of 
Ohio. 

The  gunboats  which  Mr.  Smith  was  building, 
and  which  his  accusers  have  intimated  were 
intended  for  Colonel  Bnrr,  were  afterwards 
oarried  down  the  river  to  New  Orleans,  and 
delivered  to  the  order  of  General  Wilkinson; 
and  all  the  provisions  purchased  bj  Mr.  Smith 
appear  to  have  been  fairl^r  and  promptlj  de- 
hvered  to  our  army ;  not  a  man — not  a  musket 
— not  a  barrel  of  flour — not  a  single  article  of 
provision  of  any  kind — or  anj  thing  that  could 
aid  or  comfort  Colonel  Burr  in  his  expedition, 
has  ever  been  famished  to  him  or  an^  of  his 
agents.  How,  then,  has  Mr.  Smith  nartidpated 
in  the  treason  of  Aaron  Burr?  I  nnd  no  evi- 
dence of  that  fact  I  can  discern  no  reasonable 
ground  to  suspect  anv  such  participation. 

The  testimony  of  Colonel  Taylor,  whom  I 
deem  a  man  of  honor  and  truth,  furnished  one 
other  ground  from  which  a  presumption  is  at- 
tempt^ to  be  drawn  to  implicate  Mr.  Smitii. 
He  says,  that  in  conversing  with  Mr.  Smith 
about  certain  political  publications  in  a  news- 
paper, signed  the  Querist,  in  which  a  division 
of  the  Union  and  a  separation  of  the  western 
from  the  Atlantic  States  was  advocated,  he 
understood  Mr.  Smith  to  advance  these  senti- 
ments as  his  own.  Mr.  Smith  says  he  only 
described  them  as  the  sentiments  of  the  writer. 
Suppose  Colonel  Taylor's  recollecti<Hi  to  be 
correct,  what  crime  was  there  in  advancing 
mere  speculative  opinions,  or  expressing  his 
sentiments  on  that  or  any  other  subject,  pro- 
vided he  violated  no  law  ?  Are  we  not  in  a 
free  country,  in  which  it  is  lawful  to  n>eculate 
on  the  science  of  government  as  well  as  any 
other?  If  that  privilege  be  denied,  ours  will 
DO  longer  deserve  the  name  of  a  free  country. 
But  is  it  not  possible  that  Colonel  Taylor  may 
be  mistaken  9  How  often  do  we  find  conversa- 
tions that  take  place  among  friends  to  be  mis- 
understood and  incorrecUy  stated?  Every 
dav's  experience  sliows  us  that  even  in  public 
debate  in  this  Senate,  the  observations  of  gen- 
tiemen  are  so  misstated  as  to  require  explana- 
tion. But  Dr.  Sellman's  deposition  removes 
all  doubt;  he  says,  and  he  is  admitted  to  be  a 
man  of  good  character,  that  he  imderstood  Mr. 
Smith  only  to  have  repeated,  not  his  own  senti- 
ments, but  those  of  the  Querist  Dr.  Sellman 
testifies: 

"  The  first  persons  I  approached  were  Mr. 
John  Smith  and  Colonel  James  Taylor.  After 
attending  some  time  to  the  conversaticm,  I 
noticed  a  reference  was  occasionally  made  to  a 

Sublication  or  publications  that  had  i^peared 
1  the  Marietta  paper.  For  some  time  I  was 
at  a  loss  to  determine  whether  those  gentiemen 
were  expressing  their  own  opinions  or  those 
contained  in  thiat  publication,  fbr  I  was  not 
present  at  the  oonunenoement  of  that  eonversa- 


tion,  though  it  did  appear  to  me  to  be  a  detaQ 
of  the  opinions  set  forth  in  that  pubKcatiML 
As  it  is  now  impressed  on  my  mind,  I  believe, 
to  more  fdlly  satisfy  myself^  I  asked  a  questioo. 
Nor  can  I  perfect^  remember  whether  I  in- 
tended the  question  particularly  for  Mr.  Smith, 
or  both  of  the  gentlemen,  but  believe  it  was 
intended  fbr  Mr.  Smith.  Do  you  expect  or  ap- 
prehend an  early  separation  of  the  Union? 
To  which  Mr.  Smith  replied,  '  Not  in  my  life- 
time; and  I  hope  and  pu^y  to  God  I  may  never 
live  to  see  it,  wnether  it  takes  place  sooner  or 
latere'" 

Here  can  be  no  mistake ;  so  fJEur  from  engaging 
in  a  treasonable  plot  to  sever  the  Union,  he 
deprecated  such  an  event  in  the  most  scdemn 
manner.  Where,  then,  is  the  evidence  whereon 
we  can  ground  so  important  a  vote  as  tiuit 
which  shall  adopt  the  resolution  on  your  table? 
A  vote  which  is  to  disrobe  a  Senator  of  his 
office  and  honor?  Nothing  but  jeidousy,  that 
jealousy  which  frequenUy  attaches  itself  to  a 
charge  of  treason  and  conspiracy,  and  must 
in  this  case  have  taken  place  in  the  miod  of 
the  gentieman  from  Massachusetts,  could  have 
induced  a  belief  that  there  was  evidence  to 
prove  on  Mr.  Smith  a  participation  in  the  con- 
spiracy of  Aaron  Burr.  That  master  of  the 
human  heart,  Shakspeare,  says — 


i«. 


Trifles  light  as  sir, 


Are,  to  the  jealons,  conmniAtioiui  strong 
As  proofs  01  holy  writ" 

The  truth  of  this  is  remarkably  verified  in 
the  case  before  us.  Is  there  not  some  reason 
to  apprehend  that  there  has  been  too  great  a 
disposition  to  convert  suspicion  into  proof? 
Ought  we  not  to  be  on  our  guard  when  it  is 
proved  that  there  has  been  a  powerful  combi- 
nation of  men,  caHing  themselves  a  republican 
society,  to  ruin  Mr.  Smith,  the  individuals  of 
which,  when  called  before  a  magistrate  to  tes- 
tify, declare  that  they  are  bound  to  secrecy  by 
a  solemn  obligation  to  the  society,  whidi  is 
paramount  to  theb  oaths,  when  sworn  as  wit- 
nesses, and  which  will  not  admit  of  their  dis- 
closing any  facts,  or  their  proceedings,  any 
farther  than  they  are  permitted  to  be  made 

Sublic  by  the  society?  And  in  sandrj  of  the 
epositions  on  your  table  they  have  accordingly 
reftised  to  answer  questions,  and  in  some  in- 
stances, to  testify  at  alL  Sudi  a  society  ^s- 
graces  the  name  of  republican,  by  acting  on 
principles  tyrannical  and  oppressive. 

I  have  detained  the  Senate  longer  than  I  in- 
tended; but  to  Mr.  Snuth  the  cause  is  all-im- 
Sortant^  and  we  ought  to  pause  before  we  eon- 
emn  a  fellow  Senator  upon  the  ground  of  mere 
Buspidon— direct  proof  there  is  not;  we  ought 
not  hastily  to  agree  to  a  resolution  whicdi  aiull 
fix  perpetual  inflsmy  on  a  feliow  man,  an 
amiable  fiunily,  and  his  unoffending  poaterity ; 
fbr  the  infamy  which  will  be  attached  K^  a  vole 
ef  expulsion,  will  not  be  fbrgotfeen  ao  kng  m 
this  Senate  and  the  nation  mSi  en^ro. 
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JOHN  RANDOLPH. 

John  Randolph,  of  Roanoke,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  those  scholars,  statesmen,  and 
orators,  who  belong  to  Virginia,  was  the  third  and  yonngest  son  of  John  Randolph  and  Frances, 
a  daughter  of  Colonel  Theodoric  Bland,*  of  the  family  hearing  that  name  in  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire.  He  was  born  at  Cawson's,  the  seat  of  his  grandfather,  near  the  junction  of  the 
Appomatox  and  James  rivers,  in  Virginia,  on  the  second  day  of  June,  1778.  When  scarcely 
three  years  old  his  father  died,  leaving  him  to  the  sole  care  of  his  excellent  mother.  By  her  he 
was  taught  to  read,  and  his  mind  was  early  imbued  with  the  lessons  of  religion  and  duty. 
"  When  I  could  first  remember,"  says  he  to  a  friend,  "  I  slept  in  the  same  bed  with  my  widowed 
mother — each  night,  before  putting  me  to  bed,  I  repeated  on  my  knees  before  her  the  Lord's 
Prayer  and  the  Apostle's  Creed— each  morning  kneeling  in  the  bed  I  put  up  my  little  hands  in 
prayer  in  the  same  form.  Years  have  since  passed  away ;  I  have  been  a  skeptic,  a  professed 
scoffer,  glorying  in  my  infidelity,  and  vain  of  the  ingenuity  with  which  I  could  defend  it.  Prayer 
never  crossed  my  mind,  but  in  scorn.  I  am  now  conscious  that  the  lessons  above  mentioned, 
taught  me  by  my  dear  and  revered  mother,  are  of  more  value  to  me  than  all  that  I  have  learned 
from  my  preceptors  and  compeers.  On  Sunday,  I  said  my  catechism,  a  great  part  of  which  at 
the  distance  of  thirty-five  years,  I  can  yet  repeat." 

In  September,  1778,  Mrs.  Randolph  married  Mr.  St.  George  Tucker,  a  native  of  Bermuda, 
and  retired  to  the  family  estate  of  the  Randolphs,  at  Matoax,  two  miles  above  Petersburg,  where 
she  continued  to  reside  until  the  time  of  her  death.  '^  A  more  amiable  and  exemplary  step- 
father than  Mr.  Tucker,  could  not  be  found."  The  instruction  of  the  children,  which,  since  the 
death  of  their  father,  had  been  acquired  at  the  hands  of  their  mother,  was  now  undertaken  by 
Mr.  Tucker.  To  that  object  he  devoted  all  the  leisure  he  could  command  in  the  midst  of  his 
professional  duties,  and  always  manifested  the  deepest  interest  in  the  welfare  and  improvement 
of  his  pupils.  The  extreme  youth  and  delicate  constitution  of  little  John  at  this  time  rendered 
his  confinement  to  study  impracticable,  and  he  was  allowed  to  follow  his  own  inclinations.  But 
he  was  not  idle.  Before  he  was  ten  he  read  Voltaire's  History  of  Charles  XIL,  and  the  Specta- 
tor. "I  read  Humphrey  Clinker,  also,"  he  says,  in  the  Letters  to  Dudley^  "that  is,  Win's  and 
Tabby's  Letters  with  great  delight,  for  I  could  spell  at  that  age  pretty  correctly.  Reynard,  the 
Fox,  came  next,  I  think ;  then  Tales  of  the  Genii  and  Arabian  Nights.  This  last,  and  Shak- 
speare,  were  my  idols.  I  had  read  them,  with  Don  Quixote,  Gil  Bias,  Quintus  Curtius,  Plu- 
tarch, Pope's  Homer,  Robinson  Crusoe,  Gulliver,  Tom  Jones,  Orlando  Furioso,  and  Thomson's 
Seasons,  before  I  was  eleven  years  of  age ;  also.  Goldsmith's  Roman  History,  and  an  old  history 

*  Colonel  Bland  was  an  aotfre  promoter  of  the  Berolation.  When  Lord  Dnnmore,  in  the  spring  of  1775,  nnder  in- 
•famctions  from  England,  undertook  to  disarm  the  people,  by  seoretlj  withdrawing  the  muBkets  and  powder  fh)m  the 
magazine  in  Willianubnrg;  Colonel  Bland  was  among  the  first  to  rouse  the  country  to  resistance.  As  munitions  of  war 
were  scarce,  he,  his  son  Theodoric  Bland,  Junior,  and  his  son-in-law  John  Randolph,  fitther  of  the  late  John  of  Boanoke, 
sold  forty  negroes,  and  with  the  money  purchased  powder  for  the  use  of  the  colony.  Endowed  with  an  ample  fortnne 
and  a  manly  character,  harlng  been  for  a  series  of  years  in  suoeesiIiHi,  lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Prince  George,  clerk 
of  the  court,  and  representatiTe  in  the  House  <^  Burgesses,  he  possessed  a  commanding  influence  among  the  people.  Hia 
house  was  the  centre  of  a  wide  drele  of  Mends  and  rektions,  who  had  pledged  their  liTes,  fortunes,  and  sacred  honor,  to 
the  ca  ISO  of  independenee.— fi^aricMcrs  IAf4  itf  Randolph, 
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of  Braddock^B  War.  At  aboat  eleven,  (1784-6,)  Percy's  Reliques  and  Chaucer  became  great 
fftvoritcs,  and  Chatterton  and  Rowley.  I  then  read  Young  and  (fay,  &c.  Goldsmith  I  never 
saw  till  1787." 

During  the  winter  of  1781,  John  was  Bent  with  his  brothers  to  a  school  in  Orange  county, 
where  he  remained  until  the  latter  part  of  the  following  year.  The  facts  of  this  year  of  his  life 
are  not  recorded.  On  retiring  from  tliis  8ch(X>l,  he  was  placed  in  tlie  primary  department  of 
William  and  Mary  College.  Here  he  made  considerable  progress  in  the  classics,  ''  learned  to 
repeat  the  Westminster  Greek  Grammar  by  heart,"  and  increased  his  knowledge  of  the  French 
language.  But,  his  health  failing,  he  was  compelled  to  relinquish  his  books,  and,  in  the  spring 
of  1784,  in  company  with  his  parents  ho  visited  the  Island  of  Bermuda.  After  an  absence  of 
eighteen  months,  he  returned  to  Virginia,  and,  in  1787,  entered  Princeton  College.  Dissatisfied 
with  this  institution,  he  removed  the  next  year  to  Colombia  College,  in  New  York  city.  Of 
his  career  in  this  place  little  is  known. 

From  the  time  he  left  college  until  his  appearance  in  opposition  to  Patrick  Henry,  at  the 
Charlotte  Court,  in  March,  1799,  Mr.  Randolph  was  engaged  in  the  duties  of  his  estate,  in  vis- 
iting the  southern  cities,  and  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  political  affairs  of  the  world.  The 
exciting  topics  in  1709,  were  the  alien  and  sedition  laws.  The  Virginia  legislature  had  passed 
resolutions  declaring  those  laws  unconstitutional.  Mr.  Henry  viewed  the  step  with  apprehen- 
sion and  alarm,  and  anxious  to  preserve  the  Union  of  his  country  which  seemed  to  be  threat- 
ened with  danger,  he  left  the  retirement  of  his  homo  and  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the 
State  Legislature.  At  the  March  Court,  he  appeared  on  the  election  ground,  and  delivered  one 
of  his  most  eloquent  and  touching  appeals.  When  he  had  finished,  young  Randolph,  who  was  a 
candidate  for  Congress,  rose  to  reply.  It  was  his  first  attempt  at  public  speaking.  lie  spoke 
three  hours ;  the  people  all  that  time,  standing  on  their  feet,  hung  with  breatliless  silence  on  his 
words.  His  youthful  appearance,  boyish  tones,  distinct  and  thrilling  utterance ;  his  grace ;  his 
bold  and  manly  thoughts,  struck  them  with  astonishment.*  The  result  of  the  content  was  the 
election  of  both  of  the  speakers ;  Mr.  Henry  to  the  State  Legislature  and  Mr.  Randolph  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Randolph  took  his  seat  in  Congress  in  December,  1799,  and  soon  became  a  prominent 
and  active  member.  His  first  appearance  in  debate  was  on  the  tenth  of  January,  1800,  at  the 
time  Mr.  Nicholases  resolution  for  reducing  the  army  was  before  the  House.  At  the  opening  of 
the  first  session  of  Congress  under  the  administration  of  President  Jefferson,  he  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  one  of  the  most  considerable  and  laborio^is  posi- 
tions in  Congress.  In  February,  1802,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  President, 
he  reported  a  bill  to  repeal  the  laws  of  the  last  session  with  respect  to  the  judiciary,  and,  in  the 
debate  on  the  subject,  delivered  a  powerful  and  effective  speech.  This  bill,  after  a  warm  and 
protracted  discussion,  in  which  nearly  all  the  celebrated  men  in  Congress  took  a  part,  was  passed 
early  in  March,  by  a  large  migority.  In  the  otlier  important  measures  which  originated  or  were 
discussed  in  this  session,  Mr.  Randolph  was  constantly  and  indefatigably  engaged.  He  intro- 
duced a  resolution,  directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  lay  before  the  House  a  list  of  the 
exports  to  the  Mediterranean,  distinguishing  those  of  the  growth  of  the  United  States ; — ^took 
part  in  the  debates  on  the  Apportionment  Bill,  the  navigation  of  the  MissLssippi,  and  the  pur- 
chase of  Louisiana.  His  agency  in  these  measures  is  too  well  understood  to  require  particular 
notice  in  this  place. 

In  January,  1804,  he  offered  a  resolution  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
official  conduct  of  Judge  Chase  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  report  whether 
he  had  so  acted  in  his  judicial  capacity  as  to  require  the  interposition  of  the  House.  This  was 
the  foundation  of  the  celebrated  impeachment  of  Judge  Chase.  Although  Mr.  Randolph's  reso- 
lution mot  with  a  strong  opposition,  it  was  finally  carried ;  articles  of  impeachment  were  re- 
ported, but  for  want  of  time,  were  continued  to  the  next  session.  In  November,  1804^  thc^y 
were  again  reported,  and  Mr.  Randolph  was  appointed  to  conduct  the  trial.    On  the  fourteer^th 


*  Mr.  Henry  *8  speech  on  this  ocettlon  will  be  firand  at  pege  IS,  of  the  first  Tolome  of  this  ooHeetloB.    A  qtlrlt  |iit> 
mme  of  Mr.  Bsndolph^s  remarks  is  glTen  In  Mr.  Garland^s  life  of  that  celebrated  man. 
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of  February,  1805,  he  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  Senate'  and  opened  the  ease,  in  a  speech  ocou- 
pying  one  hoar  and  a  half.  The  result  of  this  novel  and  exciting  trial  is  well  known.  During 
the  same  session,  Mr.  Randolph  delivered  his  celebrated  speech  on  the  Yazoo  Question,  a  ftill 
account  of  which  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Garland's  interesting  volume. 

Pending  the  difficulties  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  ^n  1805-6,  many 
plans  of  action  were  proposed  both  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives.  Mr.  Gregg^s 
resolution,  the  prominent  one  in  the  House,  suggested  a  prohibition  of  all  intercourse  between 
the  two  nations,  until  England  would  consent  to  arrange  the  matters  in  dispute  on  fair  terms. 
This  professed  to  be  a  peace  measure ;  but  many  of  its  friends  discussed  it  as  a  war  measure ; 
Mr.  Randolph  so  regarded  it,  and  on  the  fifth  day  of  March,  1806,  he  delivered  an  able  and 
eloquent  speech  against  it.  By  many,  this  effort  was  regarded  as  his  most  forcible  and  patriotic. 
It  caused  general  remark  in  England,  where  it  was  republished,  soon  after  its  delivery,  with  a 
comprehensive  introduction  by  the  author  of  the  celebrated  pamphlet.  War  in  Disguise.  Mr. 
Randolph  combated,  with  energy  and  resolution,  every  measure  that  tended  to  weaken  the 
bonds  of  peace  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  His  speech  on  an  increase  in  the 
army,  delivered  in  the  lower  House  of  Congress,  on  the  tenth  of  December,  1811,  contributed 
to  that  end. 

Early  in  April,  1812,  President  Madison  sent  in  a  secret  message  recommending  an  immediate 
embargo.  The  Committee  of  Foreign  Relations,  anticipating  the  message,  had  already  prepared  a 
bill,  which  was  read  twice,  reported  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  referred  back  to  the  House, 
and  immediately  put  on  its  passage.  The  question  was  asked  by  one  of  the  members  whether 
the  bill  was  to  be  considered  as  a  peace  measure,  or  a  precursor  to  war.  He  was  answered  that 
it  was  understood  as  a  war  measure ;  ^^  and  it  is  meant,''  said  the  member,  "  that  it  shall  lead 
directly  to  it."  Approbation  of  the  message  and  the  proposition  before  the  House  was  then  ex- 
pressed by  different  members,  when  Mr.  Randolph  rose  and  made  the  following  remarks  :* — 
^^  I  am  so  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  that 
I  cannot  be  silent.  Sir,  we  are  now  in  conclave ;  the  eyes  of  the  surrounding  world  are  not 
upon  us :  we  are  shut  up  here  from  the  light  of  heaven,  but  the  eyes  of  God  are  upon  us.  He 
knows  the  spirit  of  our  minds.  Shall  we  deliberate  upon  this  subject  with  the  spirit  of  sobriety 
and  candor,  or  with  that  spirit  which  has  too  often  characterized  our  discussions  upon  occasions 
like  the  present  ?  We  ought  to  realize  that  we  are  in  the  presence  of  that  God  who  knows  our 
thoughts  and  motives,  and  to  whom  we  must  hereafter  render  an  account  for  the  deeds  done  in 
the  body.  I  hope,  sir,  the  spirit  of  party,  and  every  improper  passion,  will  be  exorcised,  that 
our  hearts  may  be  as  pure  and  clean  as  fall  to  the  lot  of  human  nature. 

**  I  am  confident  in  the  declaration,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  is  not  a  measure  of  the  Execu- 
tive ;  but  that  it  is  engendered  by  an  extensive  excitement  upon  the  Executive — *  ♦  *  ♦ 

^*  I  will  appeal  to  the  sobriety  and  reflection  of  the  House,  and  ask,  what  nmo  cause  of  war 
for  the  last  twelve  months  ?  What  new  cause  of  embargo  within  that  period  ?  The  afElir  of 
the  Chesapeake  is  settled. — No  new  principles  of  blockade  interpolated  into  the  laws  of  nations. 
I  suppose  every  man  of  candor  and  sober  reflection  will  ask  why  we  did  not  go  to  war  twelve 
months  ago  ?  Or  will  it  be  said  we  onght  to  make  up,  by  our  promptness  now,  for  our  slowness 
then  7  Or  will  it  be  said,  tliat  if  the  wheat  for  which  we  have  received  two  dollars  a  bushel 
had  been  rotting  in  our  bams,  we  should  have  been  happier  and  richer?  What  woold  the  planter 
say  if  you  were  to  ask  him  which  he  would  prefer, — ^the  honorable,  chivalrous  course  advocated 
by  the  Speaker,  with  the  consequences  which  must  attend  it,  the  shexiflT  at  his  back,  and  the 
excise  collector  pressing  him  ?  He  would  laugh  in  your  fiice.  It  is  not  generally  wise  to  dive 
into  futurity ;  but  it  is  wise  to  profit  by  experience,  although  it  may  be  unpleasant.  I  feel  much 
concerned  to  have  the  bill  on  the  table  for  one  hour.''  That  privOege  was  not  allowed,  how- 
ever ;  the  bill  was  hurried  through,  and  in  a  short  time  became  a  law.  At  the  dose  of  his  term 
Mr.  Randolph  retired  to  his  estate  on  the  Roanoke  River. 

In  1816,  he  again  took  his  seat  in  Congress,  where  he  distingoished  himself  by  a  strong  oppo- 
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'rition  to  the  Bank  of  the  Uoited  States.  He  opposed  it  as  UQConstitational,  inexpedient,  and 
dangerous.  "  I  declare  to  yon,  sir,*^  said  he,  **  that  I  am  the  holder  of  no  stock  whatever,  except 
live  stock,  and  had  determined  never  to  own  anj — ^but^  if  this  bill  passers  I  will  not  only  be  a 
stockholder  to  the  atmost  of  my  power,  but  will  advise  every  man  over  whom  I  have  any 
influence,  to  do  the  same,  because  it  is  the  creation  of  a  great  privileged  order  of  the  most  hate- 
ful kind  to  my  feelings,  and  because  I  would  rather  be  the  master  than  the  slave.  If  I  must 
have  a  master,  let  him  be  one  with  epaulettes — something  that  I  can  fear  and  respect^  something 
that  I  can  look  up  to — ^but  not  a  master  with  a  quill  behind  his  ear."  Mr.  Randolph  was  equally 
strong  and  vehement  in  his  opposition  to  the  *^  revenue  bill,"  of  this  session. 

During  the  summer  of  1816,  after  his  return  to  Roanoke,  Mr.  Randolph's  health,  which  for 
some  time  had  been  declining,  became  more  feeble,  and  the  following  winter  he  suffered  ex- 
tremely.   An  anecdote  of  this  period  of  his  life,  is  related  by  Mr.  Roane,  who  was  a  member  of 
Ckmgress  from  Vii^nia  during  the  session  of  1816-17.    *^I  remember,"  says  he,  "that  one 
morning  Mr.  Lewis  come  into  the  House  of  Representatives  and  addressed  Mr.  Tyler  and  myaeli!^ 
who  were  the  youngest  members  from  Virginia,  and  said  we  must  go  to  Georgetown  to  Mr. 
Randolph.    We  asked  for  what;  he  said  that  Mr.  Randolph  had  told  him  thst  he  was  deter- 
mined not  to  be  buried  as  beau  Dawson  had  been,  at  the  public  expense,  and  he  had  selected  ui 
young  bloods  to  come  to  him  and  take  charge  of  his  funeral.    We  went  over  immediately. 
When  we  entered  Mr.  Randolph's  apartments  he  was  in  his  morning  gown.    He  rose  and  shook 
us  by  the  hand.    On  our  inquiries  after  his  health,  he  said,  '  Dying  1  dying!  dying !  in  a  dread- 
ful state.'    He  inquired  what  was  going  on  in  Congress.    We  told  him  that  the  galleries  were 
filling  with  people  of  the  District,  and  that  there  was  considerable  excitement  on  the  re-cliarter- 
ing  of  the  batch  of  banks  in  the  District.    He  then  broke  oflj  and  commenced  upon  another 
subject,  and  pronounced  a  glowing  eulogium,  upon  the  character  and  talents  of  Patrick  Henry. 
After  sitting  for  some  time,  and  nothing  being  said  on  the  business  on  which  we  had  been  sent 
to  him,  we  rose  and  took  our  leave.    When  we  got  to  the  door,  I  said,  '  I  wish,  Mr.  Randolph 
you  could  be  in  the  House  to-day.'    He  shook  his  head — *■  Dying,  sir,  dying ! '    When  we  hod 
got  back  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  Mr.  Lewis  came  in  and  asked  how  we  had  found  Mr. 
Randolph.    We  laughed,  and  said  as  well  as  usual — ^that  we  had  spent  a  very  pleasant  morning 
with  him,  and  had  been  much  amused  by  his  conversation.    Scarcely  a  moment  after,  Mr.  Lewis 
exclaimed,  '  There  he  is ! '  and  there  to  be  sure  he  was.    He  had  cutered  by  another  door,  having 
arrived  at  the  Capitol  almost  as  soon  as  we  did.    In  a  few  moments  he  rose  and  commenced  a 
speech,  the  first  sentence  of  which  I  can  repeat  verbatim. — '  Mr.  Speaker,'  said  he,  *  this  is  Shrove 
Tuesday.    Many  a  gallant  cock  has  died  in  the  pit  on  this  day,  and  I  have  come  to  die  in  the 
pit  also.'    He  then  went  on  with  his  qieech,  and  after  a  short  time  turned  and  addressed  the 
crowd  of  *  hungry  expectants,'  as  he  called  them — ^tellers,  clerks,  and  porters  in  the  gallery." 

Mr.  Randolph  continued  his  legislative  duties  until  the  spring  of  1821,  when  he  obtained  leave 
of  absence,  and  sailed  for  England  in  search  of  health.  On  his  arrival,  he  met  a  flattering  and 
distinguished  reception.  ^*  The  plainness  of  his  appearance,"  says  a  London  paper,  "  his  repub- 
lican simplicity  of  manners,  and  easy  and  unaffected  address,  attracted  much  attention."  After 
travelling  extensively  in  England  and  Scotland,  he  returned  to  the  United  States  in  November, 
1822,  and  the  following  December  took  his  scat  in  Congress.  Here  he  remained  imtil  the  close 
of  the  session,  but  never  took  part  in  the  debates. 

At  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth  Congress,  Mr.  Randolph  appeared  at  his  place,  and  entered 
zealously  into  the  various  discussions  of  the  day.  He  opposed  Mr.  Webster,  Mr.  Clay,  and  others 
in  the  debate  on  the  Greek  Question ;  delivered  an  elaborate  speech  agidnst  a  contemplated 
scheme  of  internal  improvements,  which  originated  with  Mr.  Monroe,  and  was  sapported  by  Mr. 
Clay,  and  combated  the  Taritl*  in  all  its  stages.  After  he  had  given  up  all  hope  of  Bncoefls  in  hia 
efforts  against  the  latter  measure,  he  wrote  thus  to  a  fHend :  **  I  am  satisfied  (now)  that  nothing 
can  avail  to  save  us.    Indeed,  I  have  long  been  of  that  opinion.    '  The  ship  will  neither  wear  nor 

stay,  and  she  may  go  ashore,  and  be ,'  as  Jack  says." 

Shortly  after  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  Mr.  Randolph  again  visited  Europe,  spending  the 
latter  part  of  the  amnmer  of  1824  among  the  mountains  of  Switzerland.    He  returned  to  New 
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York  the  same  year,  and  in  April  of  the  year  following  was  re-eleoted  to  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatiyes.  Being  detained  at  home  by  his  private  affairs,  he  did  not  reach  the  seat  of  Govemmeat 
nntil  after  Christmas,  1825.  In  the  mean  time,  he  was  elected  to  fill  a  yacancy  in  the  United 
States  Senate.  Aboat  this  time  he  foaght  a  duel  with  Mr.  Clay.  He  continued  in  the  Senate 
until  March,  1827,  participating  largely  in  the  debates  of  that  body.  The  following  April  he  was 
again  returned  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

On  the  accession  of  General  Jackson  to  the  Presidency,  he  announced  his  determination  to 
retire  from  public  life,  and  declined  to  be  a  candidate  for  any  office.  But  ho  was  obliged  to  sao- 
rifice  this  determination.  In  October,  1829,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Virginia  Convention  to 
amend  the  Constitution  of  that  State;  and,  in  May  of  the  next  year,  was  sent,  by  President  Jack- 
son, on  a  mission  to  Russia. 

He  returned  to  his  native  country  in  the  fall  of  1881,  much  reduced  in  health.  "  Ah,  sir,** 
said  he  to  a  friend  who  met  him  on  his  landing,  ^'  I  am  going  at  last ;  the  machine  is  worn  oat; 
nature  is  exhausted,  and  I  have  tried  in  vain  to  restore  her."  From  this  time  his  energies  con- 
tinued to  waste  away,  and  after  a  long  period  of  intense  suffering,  he  died  (June  24th,  1888)  at 
Philadelphia,  whither  he  had  gone  to  take  passage  to  England.* 
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This  speech,  on  a  motion  for  the  non-impor- 
tation of  British  merchandise,  ofifered  by  Mr. 
Gregg  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  in 
1806,  during  the  dispute  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  was  made  by  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, on  the  fifth  day  of  March  of  that  year.t 

I  am  extremely  afraid,  sir,  that  so  far  as  it 
may  depend  on  my  acquaintance  with  details 
connected  with  the  subject,  I  have  very  little 

*  An  Interesting  and  valoAble  account  of  the  life  and  aer- 
Tioea  of  Mr.  Randolph,  has  been  written  bj  Mr.  Hogh  A. 
Garland,  to  which  those  who  desire  a  more  particular  history 
of  that  celebrated  num,  are  referred. 

t  Mr.  Gregg  offered  his  resolation  on  the  29th  of  January, 
ISOC  It  was  as  follows :— ^  Whereas  Great  Britain  impresses 
dticens  of  the  United  Btates,  and  compels  them  to  serve  on 
board  her  ships  of  war,  and  also  seizes  and  condemns  vessels 
belonging  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  their  car- 
goes, being  the  honajlde  property  of  American  citizens,  not 
oontraband  of  war,  and  not  proceeding  to  places  besieged  or 
blockaded,  under  the  pretext  of  their  being  engaged  in  time 
<tf  warin  a  trade  with  her  enemiea,  which  was  not  allowed 
In  time  of  peace: 

**  And  whereas  the  government  of  the  United  States  has 
repeatedly  remonstrated  to  the  British  government  against 
theoe  Injuries,  and  demanded  satlaftotion  therefor,  but  with- 
out effect:  Therefore— J^MofMcf,  That  until  equitable  and 
•fttifllhetory  arrangements  on  these  points  shall  be  made  be- 
tween the  two  governments,  it  is  expedient  that,  from  and 
after  the  —  day  of—  naxt,  no  goods,  wares  or  merchan- 
dlM,  of  the  growth,  prodnet  or  manufscture  of  Graat  Britain, 
or  any  of  the  colonies  or  dependendea  thereof^  ought  to  be 
importod  Into  the  United  States ;  provided,  however,  that 
whonever  arrangementi  daeaied  aatislkoiory  by  the  Pred- 
daat  of  the  United  States  diaU  take  pUoe^HshaU  be  lawftd 
ibr  him  by  proclamation  lo  ilx  a  dagr  on  which  the  prohibi- 
tion  aibresdd  shall  ceeasu**— AMprir  nfOmgrui, 


right  to  address  you :  for,  in  truth,  I  have  not 
yet  seen  the  documents  from  the  treasury, 
which  were  called  for  some  time  ago,  to  direct 
the  judgment  of  this  House  in  the  decision  of 
the  question  now  before  you ;  and  indeed,  after 
what  I  have  this  day  heard,  I  no  longer  require 
that  document,  or  any  other  document ;  indeed, 
I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  should  have  required 
it,  to  vote  on  the  resolution  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania.  If  I  had  entertained  any 
doubts,  they  would  have  been  removed  by  the 
style  in  which  the  friends  .of  the  resolution 
have  this  morning  discussed  it.  I  am  perfectly 
aware,  that  upon  entering  on  this  subject,  we 
go  into  it  manacled,  handcuffed,  and  tongue- 
tied.  Grentlemen  know  that  our  lips  are  sealed 
on  subjects  of  momentous  foreign  relations, 
which  are  indissolubly  linked  with  the  present 
question,  and  which  would  serve  to  throw  a 
great  light  on  it  in  every  respect  relevant  to  it 
I  will,  however,  endeavor  to  hobble  over  the 
subject,  as  well  as  my  fettered  limbs  and  pal- 
sied tongue  will  enable  me  to  do  it. 

I  am  not  surprised  to  hear  this  resolution 
discussed  by  its  friends  as  a  war  measure. 
They  say,  it  is  true,  that  it  is  not  a  war  meas- 
ure; but  they  defend  it  on  principles  whidi 
would  justify  none  but  war  measures,  and  seem 
pleased  with  the  idea  that  it  may  prove  the 
forerunner  of  war.  If  war  is  necessary ;  if  we 
have  reached  this  point,  let  us  have  war.  But 
while  I  have  life,  I  will  never  consent  to  these 
incipient  war  measures,  which  in  their  com- 
mencement breathe  nothing  but  peace,  though 
they  plunge  us  at  last  into  war.  It  has  been 
well  observed  by  the  gentleman  from  Penngyl- 
▼ania,  behind  me  (Mr.  J.  Clay),  that  the  situa- 
tion of  this  nation  in  1793,  was  in  everr 
respect  different  from  that  in  which  it  findB 
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itisclf  in  1^1  »ri.  Let  me  iisk,  too,  if  the  situtition 
of  £n^l:in<l  ii^  nnt  since  materially  clian^vd? 
Gentlemen,  wIid,  it  would  ufipear  fruni  tlieir 
lan^'ua^re,  have  ni)t  p»t  heyi»nii  the  liorn-h<M)k 
of  jujlitie-*,  talk  nf  oiir  ahility  to  eope  witli  tlie 
British  navy,  ami  till  ns  of  the  war  of  our 
revnluti<»n.  What  was  the  situation  <»f  (ireat 
Britain  then?  She  was  then  ednteritlinf:  for 
the  empire  of  the  Hritish  eliannel,  harely  able 
to  maintain  a  <hiuhtful  equality  with  her  ene- 
mies, over  whom  slie  never  piined  the  supe- 
rioritv  until  Kinlnev's  vietorv  of  the  12th  of 
Aj>ril.  What  is  her  j>re>ent  situation?  The 
coinhiue<l  fleets  of  FnuH'e,  Spain,  and  Holland, 
are  dissipate<l ;  they  nt)  longer  exist.  I  am  not 
Burprised  to  hear  men  advoi-ate  these  wild 
opinions,  t«>  see  them  pinde«l  on  hy  a  spirit 
of  mereantile  avari<-e,  straining:  their  feehle 
stren^'th  to  ex<'ite  the  nation  to  war,  when 
they  have  reaehe<l  this  staffe  of  infatuati<»n, 
that  we  are  an  over-mat»'li  for  Clreat  Britain  on 
the  oi'ean.  It  i>  mere  waste  <.»f  time  to  reaxiii 
witli  such  per»iiins.  They  <lo  not  de>erve  any 
thinjr  like  mtiou-j  refutation.  The  proper  ar;;u- 
ments  for  such  >tate>men  are  a  strait  waistcoat, 
a  dark  room,  water-^ruel,  and  depletion. 

It  has  always  appeared  to  me  that  there  are 
three  ]K»ints  to  he  considered,  and  maturely 
considere<l,  before  we  can  \h.'.  prepared  to  vote 
for  the  resolution  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. Kir>t.  Our  ability  to  cMiteml  with 
Great  Hritain  for  the  tjuestion  in  dispute: 
Second!^'.  The  jiolicy  of  such  a  contest:  and 
Tliirdly.  In  ease  both  these  shall  be  settled 
atlirmatively,  the  manner  in  which  we  <-an, 
with  the  j^reatest  etl'ect,  re-aet  upon  and  annoy 
our  a<lversarv. 

Xow  the  ;rentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Crowninshiehl;,  has  settled  at  a  sin^de  sweep, 
to  use  one  of  his  favorite  expressions,  not  only 
that  we  are  capable  of  conten<ling  with  Great 
Britain  on  tlie  ocean,  but  that  we  are  actually 
her  superior.  "Whence  does  the  gentleman 
deduce  this  inference  ?  Because,  tnily,  at  that 
time,  when  Great  Britain  was  not  mistress  of 
the  ocean,  when  a  North  was  her  prune  minis- 
ter, and  a  Sandwich  the  lirtt  lord  of  her  admi- 
ralty; when  she  was  governed  by  a  counting- 
liouso  administration,  ])rivateers  of  this  coun- 
try trespassed  on  her  commerce.  So  too  di<l 
the  cruisers  of  l)unkirk.  At  that  day  Suffrein 
held  the  mastery  of  the  Indian  seas.  But  what 
is  the  case  now  i  Do  j^entlemen  remember  the 
capture  of  Comwallis  on  land,  because  De 
Grasso  maintained  the  dominion  of  the  ocean  ? 
To  my  mind  no  position  is  more  cle.ir,  thtm 
that  if  we  go  to  war  with  (treat  Britain, 
Charleston  and  Boston,  the  Chesapeake  and 
tiio  Hudson,  will  be  invested  by  British  squad- 
rons. Will  you  call  on  the  Count  de  Grasse  to 
relievo  them  ?  or  shall  we  apply  to  Admiral 
Gravina,  or  Admiral  Yilleneuve,  to  raise  the 
blockade  ?  But  you  have  not  only  a  prospect 
of  gathering  glory,  and,  what  seems  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  much  dearer,  to 
profit  by  privateerijig,  but  you  will  be  able  to 


make  a  cun quest  of  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia. 
Indeed;  Then,  sir,  we  shall  catch  a  Tartar. 
I  coiitV-is,  h«»wever,  I  havi*  no  desire  to  tee  the 
senat4»rs  and  the  repri'stiitatives  of  t lie  Canadian 
French,  or  <if  tlie  tories  and  refntrecM  r»f  Nova 
Scotia,  sittin;;un  this  floor,  or  tliat  «»f  the  other 
IImiim.' — to  si'e  them  becoming  members  of  the 
I'riion,  and  ]iarticipatin^r  equally  in  our  {Kditical 
I'l^'hts.  And  on  what  other  principle  would 
the  ^'i-ntleman  from  Massachusetts  be  for  incor- 
porating: tlHJse  provinces  with  us^  C)r  on  what 
other  principle  ci*uld  it  be  done  under  the  con- 
siitution^  If  the  gentleman  has  no  other 
bounty  to  otfer  us  for  piiuj:  to  war,  than  the 
incorp<iration  of  C'anada  and  Nova  Scotia  with 
the  I'nited  States,  I  am  for  remaininsr  at  peace. 

What  is  the  (|Uestion  in  dispute  i  The  carry- 
in;:-trade.  What  part  <»f  it.'  The  fair,  the 
holiest.  an<l  the  usi-t'ul  trade  tliat  is  enpijred  in 
carryinir  our  own  ]>roilu<ti<ins  to  foreijrn  mar- 
kets, and  brin^nnjx  back  their  productions  in 
exchan^'e?  No,  sir;  it  is  that  <arryinj;  trade 
wiji<-h  covers  enemy's  j»roperty,  and  <-arriestbe 
cotl'i'e.  the  sujrar,  jiikI  other  West  India  jimducts. 
to  the  m<»ther  country.  No,  sir;  if  this  preat 
ajrricultural  nation  is  to  be  piverned  by  Salem 
and  Boston,  New  York  and  Philadel]iida,  and 
Baltimore  an<l  Norfolk  and  Charleston,  let  gen- 
tlemen come  out  and  say  so;  and  let  a  comunt- 
tee  <if  public  safety  be  appointed  from  thofie 
ti»wns  to  carry  on  the  p)Vcrnment.  I,  for  one, 
will  Uiit  moi-tjrape  my  proj>erty  luid  my  liberty 
to  carry  on  this  trade.  The  nation  said  so 
seven  years  apj;  1  Sjud  so  then,  and  I  say  so 
now.  It  is  not  for  the  honest  carry  in  jr-trade 
of  America,  but  for  tins  nmshroom,  this  fan- 
^'us  of  war,  for  a  trade  which,  .is  soon  as  the 
nations  of  £aro]>e  are  at  ^le.ice,  will  no  longer 
exist;  it  is  for  this  that  the  spirit  of  avaricious 
trallic  would  plimge  us  into  war. 

I  am  forcibly  struck  on  this  occasion  by  the 
recollection  of  a  remark  made  by  one  of  the 
ablest,  if  not  honestest,  ministers  that  England 
ever  produced.  I  mean  Sir  liobert  "Walpole, 
who  said  that  the  country  gentlemen^  poor, 
meek  souls !  came  u[)  every  year  to  be  sheared ; 
that  they  laid  mute  and  patient  whilst  their 
tleeces  were  taking  off;  but  that  if  he  touched 
a  single  bristle  of  the  commercial  interest,  the 
whole  stye  was  in  an  uproar.  It  was  indeed 
shearing  the  hog — "great  cry,  and  little  wooL" 

But  wo  are  aBke<l,  are  we  willing  to  bend 
the  neck  to  England;  to  submit  to  her  out- 
rages ?  No,  sir ;  I  answer,  that  it  will  be  time 
enough  for  us  to  tell  gentlemen  what  we  will 
do  to  vindicate  the  violation  of  our  flaa  on  the 
ocean,  when  they  sliall  have  told  ns  what  they 
have  done,  in  resentment  of  the  TiolatioQ  of 
the  actual  territory  of  the  United  States  by 
Spain,  the  true  territory  of  the  United  BtateSi 
not  your  new^-fangled  country  over  the  Missis- 
sippi, but  the  gooil  old  United  States — ^part  of 
Georgia,  of  the  old  thirteen  states,  where  citi- 
zens have  been  taken,  not  from  our  ships,  but 
from  our  actual  territory.  When  gentlemen 
have  taken  the  padlock  from  onr  monthly  I 
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kfaall  be  ready  to  tell  them  what  I  will  do  rela- 
ive  to  oar  dispute  with  BritaiiL  on  the  law  of 
uitions,  on  contraband,  and  suoh  staff. 

I  have  another  oblection  to  this  coarse  of 
irooeeding. — Great  Britain,  when  she  sees  it, 
nil  say  the  American  people  have  great  cause 
)f  dissatisfaction  with  Spain.  She  will  see  by 
hid  docaments  furnished  by  the  President,  that 
Spain  has  outraged  our  territory,  pirated  upon 
>Qr  commerce,  and  imprisoned  our  citizens; 
md  she  will  inquire  what  we  have  done.  It 
B  true,  she  will  receive  no  answer;  but  she 
Qust  know  what  we  have  not  done.  She  will 
ee  that  we  have  not  repelled  these  outrages, 
ttjr  made  any  addition  to  our  army  and  navy, 
lor  even  classed  the  militia.  No,  sir ;  not  one 
»f  our  militia  generals  in  politics  has  mar- 
hailed  a  single  brigade. 

'Although  I  have  said  it  would  be  time 
noogh  to  answer  the  question^  which  gentle- 
len  have  put  to  me,  when  they  shall  have 
mnrered  mine ;  yet,  as  I  do  not  like  long  pro- 
oirations,  I  will  give  them  an  answer  now.  I 
rm  never  consent  to  go  to  war  for  that  which 

cannot  protect.  I  deem  it  no  sacrifice  of 
ignity  to  say  to  the  Leviathan  of  the  deep, 
re  are  unable  to  contend  with  you  in  your  own 
lement,  but  if  yon  come  within  our  actual 
jnits,  we  wiU  shed  our  last  drop  of  blood  in 
tieii  defence.  In  such  an  event,  I  would  feel, 
.ot  reason ;  and  obey  an  impulse  which  never 
MB — which  never  can  deceive  me. 

France  is  at  war  with  England :  suppose  her 
ower  on  the  continent  of  Europe  no  greater 
tian  it  is  on  the  ocean.  IIow  would  she  make 
er  enemy  foel  it?  There  would  be  a  perfect 
(m-oonductor  between  them.  So  with  the 
Fnited  States  and  England ;  she  scarcely  pre- 
anta  to  as  a  vulnerable  point.  Her  commerce 
r  carried  on,  for  the  most  part,  in  fleets ;  where 
I  ringle  ships,  they  are  stout  and  well  armed ; 
erj  different  from  the  state  of  her  trade 
oiiog  the  American  war,  when  her  merchant- 
len  became  the  prey  of  paltry  privateers.  Great 
iritain  has  been  too  long  at  war  with  the  three 
loat  powerful  maritime  nations  of  Europe, 
ot  to  have  learnt  how  to  protect  her  trade. 
lie  can  afford  convoy  to  it  all ;  she  has  eight 
nndred  ships  in  commission:  the  navies  of 
ar  enemies  are  annihilated.  Thus,  this  war 
IS  pffeeented  the  new  and  curious  political 
MOtede  of  a  regular  annual  increase  (and  to 
1  immense  amount)  of  her  imports  and  ex- 
orti^  and  tonnage  and  revenue,  and  all  the  in- 
gnSa  of  accumulating  wealth,  whilst  in  every 
irmer  war,  without  exception,  these  have  suf- 
ved  a  greiber  or  less  dimmution.  And  where- 
ffiet  JDecaose  she  has  driven  France,  Spain, 
id  Hdland.  tram  the  ocean.  Their  marine  is 
9  more.  I  verily  believe  that  ten  English 
ifipe  of  the  line  would  not  decline  a  meeting 
m  the  combined  fleets  of  those  nations.  I 
imram  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 

this  constituents  of  Salem,  that  all  their 
n  hopes  are  vain.  I  fiMrewam  them  of  the 
^ponre  of  their  trade  beyond  the  Gape  of 
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Grood  Hope  (or  now  doubling  it)  to  capture 
and  confiscation ;  of  their  unprotected  sea-port 
towns,  exposed  to  contribution  or  bombard- 
ment. Are  we  to  be  legislated  into  a  war  by  a 
set  of  men,  who,  in  six  weeks  aher  its  com- 
mencement, may  be  compelled  to  take  refuge 
with  us  in  the  country  ? 

And  for  what?  a  mere  fungus — a  mushroom 
production  of  war  in  Europe,  which  will  dis- 
appear with  the  first  return  of  peace — an  un- 
fair truce.    For  is  there  a  man  so  credulous  as 
to  believe  that  we  possess  a  capital,  not  only 
equal  to  what  may  be  called  our  own  proper 
trade,  but  large  enough  also  to  transmit  to  the 
respective  parent  states,  the  vast  and  wealthy 
products  of  the  French,  Spanish,  and  Dutch 
colonies?  Tis  beyond  the  belief  of  any  rational 
being.    But  this  is  not  my  only  objection  to 
entering  upon  this  naval  warfare.    I  am  averse 
to  a  naval  war  with  any  nation  whatever.    I 
was  opposed  to  the  naval  war  of  the  last  ad- 
ministration, and  I  am  as  ready  to  oppose  a 
naval  war  of  the  present  administration,  should 
they  meditate  such  a  measure.    What  I  'shall 
this  great  mammoth  of  the  American  forest 
leave  his  native  element,  and  plunge  into  the 
water  in  a  mad  contest  with  the  shark  ?    Let 
him  beware  that  his  proboscis  is  not  bitten  off 
in  the  engagement.    Let  him  stay  on  shore, 
and  not  be  excited  by  the  muscles  and  perri- 
winkles  on  the  strand,  or  political  bears,  in  a 
boat  to  venture  on  the  perils  of  the  deep. 
Gentlemen  say,  will  you  not  protect  your  vio- 
lated rights?  and  I  say,  why  take  to  water, 
where  you  can  neither  fight  nor  swim  ?    Look 
at  France;  see  her  vessels  stealing  from  port 
to  port,  on  her  own  coast ;  and  remember  that 
she  is  the  first  military  power  of  the  earth,  and 
as  a  naval  people,  second  only  to  England. 
Take  away  the  British  navy,  and  France  to- 
morrow is  the  tyrant  of  the  ocean. 

This  brings  me  to  tlie  second  point.  IIow 
far  is  it  politic  in  the  United  States  to  throw 
their  weight  into  the  scale  of  France  at  this 
moment? — from  whatever  motive  to  aid  the 
views  of  her  gigantic  ambition — ^to  make  her 
mistress  of  the  sea  and  land — ^to  jeopardize  the 
liberties  of  maakind.  Sir,  you  may  help  to 
crush  Great  Britain — ^you  may  assist  in  break- 
ing down  her  naval  dominion,  but  you  cannot 
succeed  to  it.  The  iron  sceptre  of  the  ocean 
will  pass  into  his  hands  who  wears  the  iron 
crown  of  the  land.  Yon  may  then  expect  a 
new  code  of  maritime  law.  Where  will  you 
look  for  redress?  I  can  tell  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  that  there  is  nothing  in  his 
rule  of  three  that  will  save  us,  even  although 
he  should  out-do  himself,  and  exceed  the  finan- 
cial ingenuity  which  he  so  memorably  displayed 
on  a  recent  occasion.*    No,  sir ;  let  the  battle 

*  In  a  debate  on  a  bill  fixing  the  prioea  which  the  com- 
mlMlonen  of  the  sdnklng  ftind  ihonld  not  exceed,  in  their 
pnrohaaes  of  public  debta,  Mr.  Crowninahield  had  aaeerted, 
that  the  three  per  centa.  were  worth  only  half  aa  nrach  aa  tha 
■izea;  In  other  words,  that  the  Taloe  of  the  itooka  wm  Ib 
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of  Actinm  be  once  fought,  and  the  whole  line 
of  Bea-coHKt  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  con- 
queror. The  Atlantic,  deep  and  wide  as  it  is, 
will  prove  just  as  p:(Kxl  a  barrier  a^inst  his 
ambition,  if  directed  against  you,  as  the  Medi- 
terranean to  tlie  iK>wer  of  the  Ctesars.  iJo  I 
mean,  when  I  «iy  so,  to  crouch  to  the  invjider? 
No,  I  will  nu'ot  him  at  the  water's  edge,  and 
fight  every  inch  of  ground  from  thence  to  the 
mountains,  from  the  mountains  to  the  Missis- 
sippi. Hut  after  tamely  submitting  to  an  out- 
rage on  your  domicile,  will  you  bully  and  UkjIc 
big  at  an  insult  on  your  ilag  three  thousand 
miles' off? 

But,  sir,  I  have  yet  a  more  cogent  reason 
against  going  to  war  for  the  honor  of  the  tlag 
in  the  narrow  seas,  or  any  other  maritime 
punctilio.  It  springs  from  my  atta<-hment  to 
the  principles  ot*  the  government  under  which 
I  live.  I  declare,  in  the  face  of  day,  that  this 
government  was  not  instituted  for  the  j)Urposefl 
of  otfeiisive  war.  No;  it  was  framed,  to  use 
its  own  language,  for  the  common  defence  and 
the  general  welfare,  which  are  inconsistent 
with  offensive  war.  I  call  that  offensive  war, 
which  goes  out  of  our  jurisdiction  and  limits, 
for  the  attainment  or  jirotection  of  objects,  not 
within  those  limits,  and  that  jurisdiction.  As, 
in  179H,  I  was  oppose^l  to  this  species  of  war- 
fare, becaus<»  I  bdlieved  it  would  raze  the  con- 
stitution to  the  very  foundation;  so,  in  1806, 
am  I  opposod  to  it,  and  on  the  same  grounds. 
No  sooner  do  you  put  the  constitution  to  this 
use — to  a  test  which  it  is  by  no  means  calcu- 
lated to  endure,  than  its  incompetency  to  such 
Purposes  becomes  manifest  and  apparent  to  all. 
fear,  if  you  go  into  a  foreign  war  for  a  cir- 
cuitous unfair  carrying-trade,  you  will  come  out 
without  your  constitution.  Have  you  not  con- 
tractors enough  in  this  House?  Or  do  you 
want  to  be  overrun  and  devoured  by  commis- 
saries, and  all  the  vermin  of  contract?  I  fear, 
sir,  that  what  are  called  the  energy-men  will 
rise  up  again — men  who  will  burn  the  parch- 
ment. We  shall  be  told  that  our  government 
is  too  free;  or,  as  they  would  say,  weak  and 
inefl5(^ient.  Much  virtue,  sir,  in  terms.  That 
wo  must  give  the  President  power  to  call  forth 
the  resources  of  the  nation ;  that  is,  to  filch 
the  last  shilling  from  our  pockets — to  drain  the 
last  drop  of  blood  from  our  veins.  I  am 
against  giving  this  power  to  any  man,  bo  he 
who  ho  may.  The  American  people  must  either 
withhold  this  power,  or  resign  their  liberties. 
There  is  no  other  alternative.  Nothing  but  the 
most  imperious  necessity  will  justify  such  a 

§rant.    And  is  there  a  powerful  enemy  at  our 
oors?     You  may  begin  with  a  first  consul; 
from  that  chrysalis  stato  ho  soon  becomes  an 

the  ratio  of  their  respectire  rates  of  interest,  and  not  com- 
pounded of  principal  and  interest  Thus,  if  the  three  per 
cents,  are  at  sixty,  the  true  value  of  the  six  per  cunta.  would 
be  one  hundred  and  twenty,  and  of  the  eight  per  cents,  one 
hundred  and  sixty,  according  to  thia  novel  financial  dis- 
covery. 


emperor.  Ton  have  yonr  choice.  It  depend 
upon  your  election,  whether  you  will  be  a  free, 
happy,  and  unite<l  jieople  at  home,  or  the  )l^t 
of  your  executive  majesty  shall  beam  across 
the  Atlantic,  in  one  general  blaze  of  the  public 
liberty. 

For  my  part,  I  never  will  go  to  war  but  in 
self-defence.     I  have  no  desire  for  conquests — 
nu  ambition  to  possess  Nova  Scotia — I  hold 
the  liberties  of  this  people  at  a  higher  rate. 
Much  more  am  I  indisiKised  to  war,  when  among 
the  first  means  for  carrying  it  on,  I  see  gentle- 
men ])roiH»se  the  confis<:ation  of  debts  doe  by 
government  to  individuals.     I>oe8  a  bona  fide 
creditor  know  who  holds  his  paper  ?     Dare  any 
honest  mmi   ask   himself  the  question?    ^s 
hard  to  say  whether  such  principles  are  more 
detestably  dishonest,  than  they  are  weak  and 
foolish.     What,  sir ;  will  you   go  about  with 
proposals  for  oi>ening  a  loan  in  one  hand,  and 
a  spongo  for  the  national  debt  in  the  other? 
If,  on  a  late  occasion,  you  could '  not  borrow  at 
a  less  rate  of  interest  than  eight  per  cent,  when 
the  government  avowed  that  they  would  pay 
to   the   lust  shilling  of  the  public  ability,  at 
what  price  do  you  expect  to  raise  money  "with 
an  avowal  of  these  nefarious  opinions? — God 
help  you !  if  these  are  your  ways  and  means 
for  carrying  on  war — if  your  finances  are  in 
the  hands  of   such  a  chancellor  of  the.  ex- 
chequer.    Because  a  man  can  take  an  observa- 
tion, and  keep  a  log-book  and  a  reckoning;  can 
navigate  a  cock -boat  to  the  West  Indies,  or  the 
East ;  shall  he  aspire  U)  navigate  the  great  vessel 
of  state — to  stand  at  the  hehn  of  public  coun- 
cils ?     *'  Ne  sutor  ultra  crepidara."     What  are 
you  going  to  war  for  ?    For  the  carrying  trade. 
Already  you  possess  seven-eighths  of  it.    What 
is  the  object  in  dispute  ?    The  fair,  honest  trade, 
that  exchanges  the  produce  of  our  soil  for  for- 
eign articles  for  homo  consumption  ?    Not  at 
all. 

You  are  called  upon  to  sacrifice  this  necessary 
branch  of  your  navigation,  and  the  great  agri- 
cultural interest,  whose  handmaid  it  is,  to  jeop- 
ardize your  best  interests,  for  a  circuitous 
commerce,  for  thofradulent  protection  of  bellig- 
erent property  tinder  your  neutral  flag.  Wul 
you  be  goaded  by  the  dreaming  calculations  of 
insatiate  avarice,  to  stake  your  all  for  the  pro- 
tection of  this  trade?  I  do  not  speak  of  the 
probable  eflfects  of  war  on  the  price  of  our 
province;  severely  as  we  must  feel,  we  may 
scuflae  through  it.  I  speak  of  its  reaction  on 
the  constitution.  You  may  go  to  war  for  this 
excrescence  of  the  carrying-trade— and  mfike 
peace  at  the  expense  of  the  constitution.  -Year 
executive  will  lord  it  over  you,  and  yon  must 
make  the  best  terms  with  the  conqneror  that 
you  can.  But  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Gregg)  tells  you,  that  he  is  for  acting  in 
this,  as  in  all  thin^  uninfluenced  by  the  opinion 
of  any  foreign  mmister  whatever — ^foreign,  or, 
I  presume,  domestic.  On  this  head  I  am  willing 
to  meet  the  gentleman,  am  unwilling  to  be  dic- 
tated to  by  any  minister  at  homo  or  abroad. 
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Is  he  willinff  to  act  on  the  same  independent 
footing?  I  have  before  protested,  and  I  again 
protest,  against  secret,  irresponsible,  overriding 
inflaence.  The  first  question  I  asked  when  I 
saw  the  gentleman^s  resolution  was,  ^^  Is  this  a 
measure  of  the  cabinet?"  Not  an  open  de- 
clared cabinet,  but  an  invisible,  inscrutable, 
unconstitutional  cabinet — without  responsibil- 
ity, unknown  to  the  constitution.  I  speak  of 
back-stairs  influence,  of  men  who  bring  mes- 
sages to  this  House,  which,  although  they  do  not 
appear  on  the  journals,  govern  its  decisions. 
Sir,  the  first  question  that  I  asked  on  the  sub- 
ject of  British  relations  was,  what  was  the 
opinion  of  the  cabinet?  What  measures  will 
they  recommend  to  Congress?  (well  knowing 
that  whatever  measures  we  might  take,  they 
must  execute  them,  and  therefore  that  we 
should  have  their  opinion  on  the  subject.)— My 
answer  was  (and  from  a  cabinet  minister  too), 
"  There  is  no  longer  any  cabinet"  Subsequent 
eircumstances,  sir,  have  given  me  a  personal 
Isiowledge  of  the  fact.  It  needs  no  com- 
mentary. 

But  the  gentleman  has  told  you  that  we 
ought  to  go  to  war,  if  for  nothing  else,  for  the 
ftir  trade.  Now,  sir,  the  people  on  whose  sup- 
port he  seems  to  calculate,  follow,  let  me  tell 
nim,  a  better  business;  and  let  me  add,  that 
whilst  men  are  happy  at  home  reaping  their 
own  fields,  the  fruits  of  their  labor  and  industry, 
there  is  little  danger  of  their  being  induced  to 
go  sixteen  or  seventeen  hundred  miles  in  pur- 
suit of  beavers,  raccoons  or  opossums — much 
less  of  going  to  war  for  the  privilege.  They 
are  better  employed  where  they  are.  This 
trade,  sir,  may  be  important  to  Britain,  to 
nations  who  have  exhausted  every  resource  of 
industry  at  home — bowed  down  by  taxation 
and  wretchedness.  Let  them,  in  God^s  name, 
if  they  please,  follow  the  fur  trade.  They  may, 
for  me,  catch  every  beaver  in  North  America. 
Yes,  sir,  our  people  have  a  better  occupation 
— a  safe,  profitable,  honorable  employment. 
Whilst  titiey  should  be  engaged  in  distant  re- 
nons  in  hunting  the  beaver,  they  dread,  lest 
Shose  whose  natural  prey  they  ure,  should  begin 
to  hunt  them— should  pillage  their  property, 
and  assassinate  their  constitution.  Instead  of 
these  wild  schemes,  pay  off  your  public  debt, 
instead  of  prating  about  its  confiscation.  Do 
not,  I  beseech  you,  expose  at  once  your  knavery 
and  your  folly.  You  have  more  lands  than  you 
know  what  to  do  with — yon  have  lately  paid 
fifteen  millions  for  yet  more.  Gro  and  work 
them — and  cease  to  alarm  the  people  with  the 
cry  of  wolj^  until  they  become  deaf  to  your 
Toice,  or  at  least  laugh  at  you. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  felt  less  regard  for  what 
I  deem  the  best  interests  of  this  nation,  than 
for  my  own  reputation,  I  should  not,  on  this 
day,  have  offered  to  address  you ;  but  would 
have  waited  to  come  out  bedecked  with 
fiowers  and  bouauets  of  rnetorio,  in  a  set 
ipeech.  But,  sir,  t  dread  lest  a  tone  might  be 
given  to  Uie  mind  of  the  oommitte^— they  will 


pardon  me,  but  I  did  fear  from  aU  that  I  could 
see,  or  hear,  that  they  might  be  prejudiced  by 
its  advocates  (under  pretence  of  protecting  our 
commerce)  in  favor  of  this  ridiculous  and  pre- 
posterous project — I  rose,  sir,  for  one,  to  plead 
guilty — to  declare  in  the  face  of  day  that  I  will 
not  go  to  war  for  this  carrying-trade.  I  will 
agree  to  pass  for  an  idiot,  if  this  is  not  the 
public  sentiment ;  and  you  will  find  it  to  your 
cost,  begin  the  war  when  you  will. 

Gentlemen  talk  of  1793.  They  might  as  well 
go  back  to  the  Trojan  war.  What  was  your 
situation  then?  Then  every  heart  beat  high 
with  sympathy  for  France — for  republican 
France  I  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  with  my 
friend  from  Pennsylvania,  that  we  were  all  ready 
to  draw  our  swords  in  her  cause,  but  I  affirm 
that  we  were  prepared  to  have  gone  great 
lengths.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  pay  this  com- 
pliment to  the  hearts  of  the  American  people, 
even  at  the  expense  of  their  understandings. 
It  was  a  noble  and  generous  sentiment,  which 
nations,  like  individuals,  are  never  the  worse 
for  having  felt.  They  were,  I  repeat  it,  ready 
to  make  great  sacrifices  for  France.  And  why 
ready  ?  because  she  was  fighting  the  battles  of 
the  human  race  against  the  combined  enemies 
of  their  liberty — because  she  was  performing 
the  part  which  Great  Britain  now,  in  fact,  sus- 
tains— forming  the  only  bulwark  against  uni- 
versal dominion. — Knock  away  her  navy,  and 
where  are  you?  Under  the  naval  despotism 
of  France,  unchecked,  unqualified  by  any  an- 
tagonizing military  power — at  best  but  a  change 
of  masters.  The  tyrant  of  the  ocean,  and  the 
tyrant  of  the  land,  is  one  and  the  same ;  lord 
of  all,  and  who  shall  say  him  nay,  or  wherefore 
doest  thou  this  thing?  Give  to  the  tiger  the 
properties  of  the  shark,  and  there  is  no  longer 
safety  for  the  beasts  of  the  forests,  or  the  fishes 
of  the  sea.  Where  was  this  high  anti-Britannio 
spirit  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
when  his  vote  would  have  put  an  end  to  the 
British  treaty,  that  pestilent  source  of  evil  to 
this  country  ?  and  at  a  time,  too,  when  it  was 
not  less  the  interest  than  the  sentiment  of  this 
people  to  pull  down  Great  Britain  and  exalt 
France.  Then,  when  the  gentleman  might 
have  acted  with  effect,  he  could  not  screw  his 
courage  to  the  sticking-place.  Then,  England 
was  combined  in  what  has  proved  a  feeble,  in- 
efficient coalition,  but  which  gave  just  cause 
of  alarm  to  every  friend  of  freedom.  Now, 
the  liberties  of  the  human  race  are  threatened 
by  a  single  power,  more  formidable  than  the 
coalesced  world,  to  whose  utmost  ambition,  vast 
as  it  is,  the  naval  force  of  Great  Britain  forms 
the  only  obstacle.  I  am  perfectly  sensible  and 
ashamed  of  the  trespass  I  am  making  on  the 
patience  of  the  committee ;  but  as  I  know  not 
whether  it  will  be  in  my  power  to  trouble  them 
again  on  this  subject,  I  must  beg  leave  to  con- 
tinue my  crude  and  desultory  observations.  I 
am  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  they  are  so. 

At  the  commencement  o(  this  session  we  re- 
ceived a  printed  message  from  the  President  of 
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the  Ignited  States  breathing:  a  great  deal  of 
national  honor  and  indication  of  the  outrages 
we  had  endured,  particularlj  from  Spain.  She 
was  specially  named  and  jK>inte<l  at.  She  had 
pirate<l  upon  your  commerce,  imprisoned  your 
citizens,  violated  your  actual  territory,  invaded 
the  very  limits  solemnly  established  between 
the  two  nations,  by  the  treaty  of  San  lx)renzo. 
Some  of  the  State  legislatures  (among  others 
the  very  State  on  which  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  relies  for  supjjort)  sent  forwanl 
resolutions  pledging  their  lives,  their  fortunes, 
and  their  sacred  honor,  in  support  of  any 
measures  yon  might  take  in  vindication  of 
your  injured  rights.  Well,  sir,  what  have  you 
done?  You  have  had  resolutions  laid  u])on 
your  table — gone  to  some  expense  of  printing 
and  stationery — ^inere  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and 
that's  all.  Like  true  political  quacks,  you  deal 
only  in  handbills  and  nostnims.  Sir,  I  blush  to  see 
the  record  of  our  proceedings;  they  resemble 
nothing  but  the  advertisements  of  patent  med- 
icines. Here  you  have  the  "  Worm-<lestroying 
Lozenges,"  there,  *' Church's  Cough  Drops," — 
and,  to  crown  the  whole,  "  Sloan's  Vegetable  " 
Specific,"  an  infallible  remedy  for  all  nervous 
disorders  and  vertigoes  of  brain-sick  i)oliticians; 
each  man  earnestly  adjuring  you  to  give  his  | 
medicine  only  a  fair  trial.  If,  indeed,  these 
wonder-working  nostrums  could  perform  but ' 
one  half  of  what  they  promise,  there  is  little 
danger  of  our  dying  a  political  death,  at  this 
time  at  least.  But,  sir,  in  politics  as  in  physic, 
the  doctor  is  ofttimes  the  most  dangerous  dis- 
ease— and  this  I  take  to  be  our  case  at  present. 
But,  sir,  why  do  you  talk  of  Spain  ?  There 
are  no  longer  Pj'renees.  There  exists  no  such 
nation — no  such  being  as  a  Spanish  king  or 
minister.  It  is  a  mere  juggle  playe<l  off  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  put  the  mechanism  into 
motion.  You  know,  sir,  that  you  have  no  dif- 
ferences with  Spain — ^that  she  is  the  passive 
tool  of  a  superior  power,  to  whom,  at  this  mo- 
ment, you  are  crouching.  Are  your  diflTerences 
indeed  with  Spain  ?  And  where  are  you  going 
to  send  your  j)olitical  panacea  (resolutions  and 
handbills  excepted),  your  sole  arcanum  of  gov- 
ernment— ^your  king  cure-all? — To  Madrid? 
No — you  are  not  such  quacks  as  not  to  know 
where  the  shoe  pinches — to  Paris.  You  know 
at  least  where  the  disease  lies,  and  there  apply 
your  remedy.  When  the  nation  anxiously 
demands  the  result  of  your  deliberations,  you 
hang  your  heads  and  blush  to  tell.  You  are 
afraid  to  tell.  Your  mouth  is  hermetically 
sealed.  Your  honor  has  received  a  wound 
which  must  not  take  air.  Gentlemen  dare  not 
come  forward  and  avow  their  work,  much  less 
defend  it  in  the  presence  of  the  nation.  Give 
them  all  they  ask,  that  Spain  exists,  and  what 
then  ?  After  shrinking  from  the  Spanish  jack- 
all,  do  you  presume  to  bully  the  British  lion  ? 
But  here  it  comes  out.  Britain  is  your  rival 
in  trade,  and  governed,  as  you  are,  by  counting- 
house  politicians :  you  would  sacrifice  the  para- 
mount interests  of  your  country,  to  wound  that 


rival.  For  Spain  and  France  you  are  carriers — 
and  from  customers  every  indignity  is  to  be 
endured.  And  what  is  the  nature  of  this 
tra<le?  Is  it  that  carr>'ing-trade  which  sends 
abroad  the  fiour,  tobacco,  cotton,  beef,  pork, 
fish,  and  lumber  of  this  country,  and  brings 
back  in  return  foreign  articles  necessary  for  our 
existence  or  comfort?  No,  sir;  'tis  a  trade 
carrietl  on,  the  I^rd  knows  where  or  by  whom : 
— now  doubling  Ca{)e  Horn,  now  the  C'aj>e  of 
(riNHl  Hope.  I  do  not  say  that  there  is  no 
profit  in  it — for  it  would  not  then  be  pursued — 
iMit  'tis  a  trade  that  tends  to  assimilate  our 
manners  and  goveniment  to  those  of  the  most 
corrupt  countries  of  Europe.  Yes,  sir;  and 
when  a  <]uestiou  of  great  national  magnitude 
presents  itself  to  you,  causes  those  who  now 
prate  about  national  honor  and  spirit,  to  ]>ocket 
any  insult — to  consider  it  as  a  mere  matter  of 
debt  and  credit,  a  business  of  profit  and  Ions — 
and  nothing  else. 

The  first  thing  that  struck  my  mind  when  thii 
resolution  was  laid  on  the  table  was,  ^^unde  de> 
rivatur?"  a  question  always  put  to  us  at  school 
— whence  comes  it  ?  la  this  only  the  putative 
father  of  the  bantling  he  is  taxed  to  maintain, 
or  indee<l  the  actual  j)arent,  the  real  progenitor 
of  the  child  ?  or  is  it  the  production  of  the  cabi- 
net ?  But  I  knew  you  had  no  cabinet ;  no  sys- 
tem. 1  had  seen  despatches  relating  to  vital 
measures,  laid  before  you,  the  day  after  your 
final  decision  on  those  measures,  four  weeks 
after  they  were  received ;  not  only  their  con- 
tents, but  their  very  existence,  all  that  time, 
unsuspected  and  unknown  to  men,  whom  the 
p<H)ple  fondly  believe,  assist,  with  their  wisdom 
and  experience,  at  every  important  deliberation. 
I>o  you  believe  that  this  system,  or  rather  this 
no  system,  will  do  ?  I  am  free  to  answer  it  will 
not.  It  cannot  last.  I  am  not  so  afraid  of  the 
fair,  open,  constituti(mal,  responsible  influence 
of  government;  but  I  shrink  intuitively  from 
this  left-handed,  invisible,  irresponsible  influ- 
ence, which  defies  the  touch,  but  pervades  and 
decides  every  thing.  Let  the  executive  come 
forward  to  the  legislature ;  let  us  see  whilst  we 
feel  it.  If  we  cannot  rely  on  its  wisdom,  is  it 
any  disparagement  to  the  gentleman  from  Pens* 
sylvania  to  say  that  I  cannot  rely  upon  him  ? 
No,  pir,  he  has  mistaken  his  talent  He  is  not 
the  Palinurus  on  whose  skill  the  nation,  at  this 
trying  moment,  can  repose  their  confidence.  I 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  paper ;  much 
less  will  I  endorse  it,  and  make  myself  respon- 
sible for  its  goodness.  I  will  not  put  my  name 
to  it.  I  assert  that  there  is  no  cabinet,  no  sys- 
tem, no  plan.  That  which  I  believe  in  one  place, 
I  shall  never  hesitate  to  say  in  another.  This 
is  no  time,  no  place  for  mincing  our  eteps.  The 
peox)le  have  a  right  to  know ;  they  shall  know 
the  state  of  their  affairs — ^at  least,  as  far  as  I  am 
at  hberty  to  communicate  them.  I  speak  from 
personal  knowledge.  Ten  days  ago,  there  had 
been  no  consultation ;  there  existed  no  opinioo 
in  your  executive  department;  at  least,  none 
that  was  avowed.    On  the  oontrmry,  there  was 
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an  exfuress  disavowal  of  any  opinioii  whatsoever, 
on  the  great  mbject  before  yon:  and  I  have 
good  reason  for  saying,  that  none  has  been 
formed  since.  Some  time  ago  a  book  was  liud 
on  our  tables,  which,  like  some  other  bantlings, 
did  not  bear  the  name  of  its  father.  Here  I  was 
tanght  to  expect  a  solution  of  all  doubts;  an 
end  to  all  our  difficulties.  I^  sir,  1  were  the 
foe,  as  I  trust  I  am  the  friend,  to  this  nation,  I 
would  exclaim,  ^^  Oh  I  that  mine  enemy  would 
write  a  book."  At  the  very  outset,  in  the  very 
first  page,  I  believe,  there  is  a  complete  aban- 
donment of  the  principle  in  dispute.  Has  any 
gentleman  got  the  work?  (It  was  handed  by 
one  of  the  members.)  The  first  position  taken, 
is  the  broad  principle  of  the  unlimited  freedom 
of  trade,  between  nations  at  peace,  which  the 
writer  endeavors  to  extend  to  the  trade  between 
a  neutral  and  a  belligerent  power ;  accompanied, 
however,  by  this  acknowledgment:  "But,  in- 
asmuch as  the  trade  of  a  neutral  with  a  belli^r- 
ent  nation  might,  in  certain  special  cases,  affect 
the  safety  of  its  antagonist,  usage,  founded  on 
the  principle  of  necessity,  has  admitted  a  few 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule."  Whence  comes 
the  doctrine  of  contraband,  blockade,  and  ene- 
my's property  ?  Now,  sir,  for  what  does  that 
celebrated  pamphlet,  "  War  in  Disguise,"  which 
is  said  to  have  been  written  under  the  eye  of 
the  British  Prime  Minister,  contend,  but  this 
"  principle  of  necessity."  And  this  is  abandoned 
by  this  pamphleteer,  at  the  very  threshold  of  the 
discussion.  But  as  if  this  were  not  enough,  he 
goes  on  to  assign  as  a  reason  for  not  referring 
to  the  authority  of  the  ancients,  that  ^^  the  great 
change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  state  of 
manners,  in  the  maxims  of  war,  and  in  the 
coarse  of  commerce,  make  it  pretty  certain  " — 
(what  degree  of  certainty  is  this  ?)  **  that  either 
nothing  will  be  found  relating  to  the  question, 
or  nothing  sufficiently  applicable  to  deserve  at- 
tention in  deciding  it."  Here,  sir,  \s  an  apology 
of  the  writer  for  not  disclosing  th3  whole  extent 
of  his  learning  (which  might  hav:  3verwhelmed 
the  reader),  in  the  admission,  that  a  change  of 
circumstances  ("  in  the  course  of  commerce ") 
has  made,  and,  therefore,  will  now  justify,  a  total 
change  of  the  law  of  nations.  What  more  could 
the  most  inveterate  advocate  of  English  usur- 
pation demand  ?  What  else  can  they  require  to 
establish  all,  and  even  more  than  they  contend 
for  7  Sir,  there  is  a  class  of  men  (we  know  them 
very  well),  who,  if  you  only  permit  them  to  lay 
th^  foundation,  will  build  you  up,  step  by  step, 
and  brick  by  brick — very  neat  and  showy,  if  not 
tenable  arguments.  To  detect  them,  'tis  only 
neceaaary  to  watch  their  premises,  where  you 
will  often  find  the  point  at  issue  totally  durren- 
dered,  as  in  this  case  it  la.  Again :  is  the  **mare 
liberom  "  any  where  asserted  in  this  book — ^that 
free  ahipa  make  free  goods  t  No,  ar ;  the  right 
of  searoa  is  acknowledged ;  that  enemy's  prop- 
ertf  is  Rkwful  prize,  is  sealed  and  delivered. 
And  after  abandoning  (hese  principles,  what 
becomes  of  the  doctrine,  that  a  mere  shifting  of 
the  goods  from  one  ship  to  another,  the  touch- 


ing at  another  port,  changes  the  property  ?  Sir, 
give  up  this  principle,  and  there  is  an  end  to 
the  question.  You  lie  at  the  mercy  of  the  con* 
science  of  a  court  of  admiralty.  Is  Spanish 
sugar,  or  French  coffee,  made  American  prop- 
erty by  the  mere  change  of  the  cargo,  or  even 
by  the  landing  and  payment  of  the  duties? 
Does  this  operation  effect  a  change  of  propertv? 
And  when  those  duties  are  drawn  back,  and  tne 
sugars  and  coffee  re-exported,  are  they  not,  as 
enemy's  property,  liable  to  seizure  upon  the 
principles  of  the  ^'examination  of  the  British 
doctrine,"  &c.  And  is  there  not  the  best  reason 
to  believe,  that  this  operation  is  performed  in 
many,  if  not  in  most  cases,  to  give  a  neutral 
aspect  and  color  to  the  merdian<Use  ? 

I  am  prepared,  sir,  to  be  represented  as  wil- 
ling to  surrender  important  rights  of  this  nation 
to  a  foreign  government.  I  have  been  told  that 
this  sentiment  is  already  whispered  in  the  dark, 
by  time-servers  and  sycophants;  but  if  your 
clerk  dared  to  print  them,  I  would  appeal  to 
your  journals  I — ^I  would  call  for  the  reading  of 
them ;  but  that  I  know  they  are  not  for  pro* 
fane  eyes  to  look  upon.  I  confess  that  I  am 
more  ready  to  surrender  to  a  naval  power  a 
square  league  of  ocean,  than  to  a  territorial  one 
a  square  inch  of  land,  within  our  limits ;  and  I 
am  ready  to  meet  the  friends  of  the  resolution 
on  this  ground,  at  any  time.  Let  them  take  off 
the  injunction  of  secrecy.  They  diu'e  not.  They 
are  ashamed  and  afraid  to  do  it.  They  may  give 
winks  and  nods,  and  pretend  to  be  wise,  but  they 
dare  not  come  out,  and  tell  the  nation  what  they 
have  done.  Gentlemen  may  take  notes,  if  they 
please ;  but  I  will  never,  from  any  motives  short 
of  self-defence,  enter  upon  war.  I  will  never  be 
instrumental  to  the  ambitious  schemes  of  Bona- 
parte ;  nor  put  into  his  hands  what  will  enable 
him  to  wield  the  world ;  and  on  the  very  prin- 
ciple that  I  wished  success  to  the  French  arms, 
in  1793.  And  wherefore  ?  Because  the  case  is 
changed.  Great  Britain  can  never  again  see 
the  year  1760.  Her  continental  influence  is 
gone  for  ever.  Let  who  will  be  uppermost  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  she  must  find  more 
than  a  counterpoise  for  her  strength.  Her  race 
is  run.  She  can  only  be  formidable  as  a  mari- 
time power :  and  even  as  such,  perhaps  not  long. 
Are  you  going  to  justify  the  acts  of  the  last  ad- 
ministration, for  which  they  have  been  deprived 
of  the  government,  at  our  instence  ?  Are  yon 
going  back  to  the  ground  of  1798-9  ? 

I  ask  of  any  man  who  now  advocates  a  rup- 
ture with  England,  to  assign  a  single  reason  for 
his  opinion,  that  would  not  have  justified  a 
French  war  in  1798.  If  ii\jury  and  insult  abroad 
would  have  justified  it,  we  had  them  in  abund- 
ance then.  But  what  did  the  republicans  say 
at  that  day  ?  That  under  the  cover  of  a  war 
with  France,  the  executive  would  be  armed  with 
a  patronage  and  power  which  might  enable  it  to 
master  our  liberties.  They  deprecated  foreign 
war  and  navies,  and  standing  armies,  and  loan& 
and  taxes.  The  delirinm  passed  away — the  good 
sense  of  the  people  triumphed — and  onr  d^er* 
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enccs  were  accommodated  without  a  war.  And 
what  is  there  in  the  sitUAtion  of  England  that 
invites  to  war  with  her?  Tis  true  she  does 
not  deal  so  largely  in  |)erfectihilitv,  but  she  8Ui>- 
plics  vou  with  a  much  more  useful  commodity — 
with  cxmrse  woollens.  With  less  professions  in- 
deed, she  occupies  the  place  of  Franco  in  171)3. 
61ie  is  the  sole  bulwark  of  the  human  race 
against  universal  dominion.  No  thanks  to  her 
for  it.  In  protecting  her  own  existence,  she 
insures  theirs.  I  care  not  who  stands  in  this 
situation,  whether  England  or  ]k)naparte — I 
practise  the  doctrines  now,  that  I  professed  in 
17U8.  Gentlemen  may  hunt  up  the  journals  if 
they  please — I  voted  against  all  such  projects 
under  the  administration  of  John  Adams,  and  I 
will  continue  to  do  so  under  that  of  Thoma** 
Jefferson.  Are  you  not  contented  with  being 
free  and  happy  at  home  ?  Or  will  you  surren- 
der these  blessings,  that  your  merchants  may 
tread  on  Turkish  and  Persian  carpets,  and  burn 
the  i)erfumes  of  the  east  in  their  vaulted  rooms? 
Gentlemen  say,  'tis  but  an  annual  million  lost, 
and  even  if  it  were  five  times  that  amount,  what 
is  it  compared  with  your  neutral  rights?  Sir, 
let  me  tell  them  a  hundred  millions  will  be  but 
a  drop  in  the  bucket,  if  once  they  launch  with- 
out rudder  or  compass,  into  this  ocean  of  foreign 
warfare.  Whom  do  they  want  to  attack — Eng- 
li^id?    They   hope  it  is  a  popular  thing,  and 

about  Bunker's  Hill,  and  the  gallant  feats 

Mir  revolution.     But  is  Bunkers  Hill  to  be 

the\theatre  of  war?    No,  sir,  you  have  selected 

)cean — and  the  object  of  attack  is  that  very 
fnavl  which  prevented  the  combined  fleets  of 
/France  and  Spain  from  levying  contributions 
y  npoh  you  in  your  own  seas — that  very  navy 
which,  in  the  famous  war  of  1798,  stood  be- 
tween you  and  danger. 

Whilst  the  fleets  of  the  enemy  were  pent  up 
in  Toulon,  or  pinione<l  in  l^rest,  we  perft)rmed 
wonders,  to  be  sure ;  but,  sir,  if  England  had 
drawn  off,  France  would  have  told  you  quite  a 
different  tale.  You  would  have  struck  no  med- 
als. This  is  not  the  sort  of  conflict  that  you  are 
to  count  upon,  if  you  go  to  war  with  Great 
Britain.  "Quem  Deus  vult  perdere  prius  de- 
mentat."  And  are  you  mad  enough  to  take  up 
tlie  cudgels  that  have  l>een  stru(rk  from  the 
nerveless  hands  of  the  three  great  maritime 
powers  of  Euroi)e  ?  Shall  the  planter  mortgage 
nis  little  crop,  and  jeopardize  the  constitution 
in  support  of  commercial  monopoly,  in  the  vain 
hope  of  satisfying  the  insatiable  greediness  of 
trade  ?  Administer  the  constitution  upon  prin- 
ciples for  the  general  welfare,  and  not  for  the 
benefit  of  any  j)articular  class  of  men.  Do  you 
meditate  war  for  the  possession  of  Baton  Kouge, 
or  Mobile,  places  which  your  own  laws  declare 
to  l)e  within  your  limits  ?  Is  it  even  for  the  fair 
trade  that  exchanges  your  surplus  products,  for 
anch  foreign  articles  as  you  require  ?  No,  sir, 
'tis  for  a  circuitous  trafSc — an  **  ignis  fatuus." 
And  against  whom  ?  A  nation  from  whom  you 
have  any  thing  to  fear  ?  I  speak  as  to  our  lib- 
erties.   No,  sir,  with  a  nation  from  whom  you 


have  nothing,  or  next  to  notliing,  to  fear — ^to 
the  aggrandizement  of  one  against  which  you 
have  every  thing  to  dread.  I  look  to  their 
ability  and  interest — not  to  their  disposition. 
When  you  rely  on  that,  the  case  is  desperate. 
Is  it  to  bo  inferred  from  all  this,  that  I  would 
yield  to  Great  Britain  ?  No ;  I  would  act  to- 
wards her  now,  as  I  was  disposed  to  do  towards 
France  in  1798-9 — treat  with  her ;  and  for  the 
same  reasr>n,  on  the  same  principles.  Do  I  say 
treat  with  her?  At  this  moment  you  have  a 
negotiation  i)ending  with  her  government.  With 
her  you  have  not  tried  negotiation  and  failed, 
totally  failed,  as  you  have  done  with  Spaiu,  or 
rather  France.  And  wherefore,  nnder  such  cir- 
cumstances, this  hostile  spirit  to  the  one,  and 
thi**  (I  won't  say  what),  to  the  other  ? 

But  a  great  deal  is  said  about  the  laws  of  na- 
tions. What  is  national  law,  but  national  power 
guided  by  national  interest?  You  yourselves 
acknowledge  and  ])ractise  upon  this  principle 
where  you  can,  or  where  you  dare ;  with  the 
Indi;m  tribes,  for  instance.  I  might  give  ano- 
ther and  more  forcible  illustration.  Will  the 
learne<l  lumber  of  your  libraries  add  a  ship  to 
your  fleet,  or  a  shilling  to  your  revenue  ?  Will 
it  pay  or  maintain  a  single  soldier  ?  And  will 
you  preach  and  prate  of  violations  of  yonr 
neutral  rights,  when  you  tamely  and  meanly 
submit  to  the  violation  of  your  territory?  Will 
you  collar  the  stealer  of  your  sheep,  and  let 
him  escape  that  has  invaded  the  rej)ose  of  your 
fireside  ;  has  insulted  your  wife  and  children 
under  your  own  roof?  This  is  the  heroishi  of 
truck  and  traffic — the  public  spirit  of  sordid 
avarice.  Great  Brit-ain  violates  your  flag  on  the 
high  sea.s.  What  is  her  situation?  Contend- 
ing, not  for  the  dismantling  of  Dunkirk,  for 
Quebec,  or  Pondicherry,  but  for  London  and 
Westminster — for  life.  Her  enemy  violating, 
at  will,  the  territories  of  other  nations — acquir- 
ing thereby  a  colossal  power,  that  threatens  the 
verv  existence  of  her  rival.  But  she  has  one 
vulnonible  point  to  the  arms  of  her  adversary, 
which  she  covers  with  the  ensigns  of  neutrality. 
She  draws  the  neutral  flag  over  the  heel  of 
Achilles.  And  can  you  ask  that  adversary  to 
respect  it  at  the  expense  of  her  existence  ? — and 
in  favor  of  whom? — an  enemy  that  respects  no 
neutral  territory  of  Europe,  and  not  even  your 
own?  I  repeat  that  the  insults  of  Spain  to- 
wards this  nation  have  been  at  the  instigation 
of  France  :  that  there  is  no  longer  any  Spain. 
Well,  sir,  because  the  French  Government  do 
not  put  this  into  the  Monitenr,  you  chi>09e  to 
shut  your  eyes  to  it  None  so  blind  m  those 
who  will  not  see.  You  shut  yonr  own  eyes, 
and  to  blind  those  of  other  people,  you  go  into 
conclave,  and  slink  out  again  and  say — "  a  great 
affair  of  State !" — C^e^t  vne  grande  affaire 
cPEtat  /  It  seems  that  your  sensibility  is  en- 
tirely confined  to  Uie  extremities.  You  may  be 
pulled  by  the  nose  and  ears,  and  nevef  feel  it ; 
but  let  your  strong  box  be  attacked,  and  you 
are  aM  nerve — "  Let  ns  go  to  war  I  "  Sir,  if 
they  called  upon  me  only  for  my  little  pcoalinm 
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to  carry  it  on,  perhaps  I  might  giye  it :  but  my 
rights  and  liberties  are  inyoived  in  the  grant, 
and  I  will  never  sarrender  them  whilst  I  have 
life.  The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
GrowDinshield),  is  for  sponging  the  debt  I 
can  never  consent  to  it.  I  will  never  bring  the 
ways  and  means  of  fraadolent  bankruptcy  into 
your  committee  of  supply.  Confiscation  and 
swindling  shall  never  be  found  among  my  esti- 
mates, to  meet  the  current  expenditure  of  peace 
or  war.  No,  sir.  I  have  said  with  the  doors 
closed,  and  I  say  so  when  they  are  open,  *'  pay 
the  public  debt."  Get  rid  of  that  dead  weight 
upon  your  Government,  that  cramp  upon  all 
your  measures,  and  then  you  may  put  the  world 
at  defiance.  So  long  as  it  hangs  upon  you,  your 
must  have  revenue,  and  to  have  revenue,  vou 
must  have  commerce — commerce,  peace.  And 
shall  these  nefarious  schemes  be  advised  for 
lightening  the  public  burthens  ?  will  you  resort 
to  these  low  and  pitiful  shifts?  will  you  dare 
even  to  mention  these  dishonest  artifices,  to 
eke  out  your  expenses,  when  the  public  treasure 
is  lavished  on  Turks  and  infidels;  on  singing 
;  boys,  and  dancing  girls ;  to  furnish  the  means 
/  of  bestiality  to  an  African  barbarian  ? 
/  Grentlemen  say,  that  Great  Britain  will  count 
a.  upon  our  divisions.  Howl  What  does  she 
'  know  of  them  ?  Can  they  ever  expect  greater 
nnanimity  than  prevailed  at  the  last  Presiden- 
tial election?  No,  sir,  'tis  the  gentleman's  own 
conscience  that  sqeaks.  But  if  she  cannot  cal- 
culate upon  your  divisions,  at  least  she  may 
reckon  upon  your  pusillanimity.  She  may  well 
despise  the  resentment  that  cannot  be  excited 
to  honorable  battle  on  its  own  ground — the 
mere  effusion  of  mercantile  cupidity.  Gen- 
tlemen talk  of  repealing  the  British  treaty. 
.The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  should  have 
thought  of  that  before  he  voted  to  carry  it  into 
effect.  And  what  is  all  this  for?  A  point 
which  Great  Britain  will  not  abandon  to  Russia, 
you  expect  her  to  yield  to  you.  Russia  indis- 
putably the  second  power  pf  continental  Europe, 
With  half  a  million  of  hardy  troops,  with  sixty 
sail  of  the  line,  thirty  millions  of  subjects,  a  ter- 
ritory more  extensive  even  than  our  own — 
Russia,  sir,  the  store-house  of  the  British  navy 
— whom  it  is  not  more  the  policy  and  the  in- 
terest, than  the  sentiment  of  that  Gk)vemment, 
to  soothe  and  to  conciliate ;  her  sole  hope  of 
a  diversion  on  the  continent — her  only  efficient 
ally.  What  this  formidable  power  cannot  ob- 
tinn  with  fleets  and  armies,  you  will  command 
by  writ — with  pot-hooks  and  hangers.  I  am 
for  no  such  policy.  True  honor  is  always  the 
same.  Before  you  enter  into  a  contest,  public 
or  private,  be  sure  you  have  fortitude  enough 
to  go  through  with  it  If  you  mean  war,  say 
00,  and  prepare  for  it.  Look  on  the  other  side 
— ^behold  tne  respect  in  which  France  holds 
nentral  ^ghts  on  land— observe  her  conduct  in 
regard  to  the  Franconian  estates  of  the  King  of 
jhnisma :  I  say  nothing  of  the  petty  powers — 
of  the  Elector  of  Baden,  or  of  the  Swiss :  I 
ipeak  of  a  first-rate  monarchy  of  Europe,  and 


at  a  moment  too,  when  its  neutrality  was  the 
object  of  all  others  nearest  to  the  heart  of  the  i 
French  Emperor.  If  you  make  him  monarch  > 
of  the  ocean,  you  may  bid  adieu  to  it  for  ever. 
You  may  take  your  leave,  sir,  of  navigation — 
oven  of  the  Mississippi.  What  is  the  situation 
of  New  Orleans,  if  attacked  to-morrow  ?  Filled 
with  a  discontented  and  repining  people,  whose 
language,  manners,  and  religion,  all  incline  them 
to  the  invader — a  dissatisfied  people,  who  de- 
spise the  miserable  governor  you  have  set  over 
them — whose  honest  prejudices,  and  basest 
passions  alike  take  part  against  you.  I  draw 
my  information  from  no  dubious  source — from 
a  native  American,  an  enlightened  member  of 
that  odious  and  imbecile  government  Yon 
have  official  infbrmation  that  the  town  and  its 
dependencies  are  utterly  defenceless  and  un- 
tenable— a  firm  belief,  that  apprised  of  this, 
Government  would  do  something  to  put  the 
place  in  a  state  of  security,  alone  has  kept  the 
American  portion  of  that  community  quiet 
You  have  held  that  post — ^you  now  hold  it  by 
the  tenure  of  the  naval  predominance  of  Eng- 
land, and  yet  you  are  for  a  British  naval  war. 

There  are  now  two  great  commercial  nations. 
Great  Britain  is  one — we  are  the  other.  When 
you  consider  the  many  points  of  contact  be- 
tween our  interests,  you  may  be  surprised  that 
there  has  been  so  little  collision.  Sir,  to  the 
other  belligerent  nations  of  Europe  your  navi- 
gation is  a  convenience,  I  might  say,  a  neces- 
sary. If  you  do  not  carry  for  them  they  must 
starve,  at  least  for  the  luxuries  of  life,  which 
custom  has  rendered  almost  indispensable. 
And,  if  you  cannot  act  with  some  degree  of 
spirit  towards  those  who  are  dependent  upon 
you,  as  carriers,  do  you  reckon  to  browbeat  a 
jealous  rival,  who,  the  moment  she  lets  slip  the 
dogs  of  war,  sweeps  you,  at  a  blow,  from  the 
ocean?  And,  cui  bono ?  for  whose  benefit? — 
The  planter  ?  Nothing  like  it.  The  fair,  honest, 
real  American  merchant  ?  No,  sir — ^for  rene- 
gadoes;  to-day  American — to-morrow,  Danes. 
Go  to  war  when  you  will,  the  property,  now 
covered  by  the  American,  will  then  pass  under  ^ 
the  Danish,  or  some  other  neutral  flag.  Gen- 
tlemen say,  that  one  English  ship  is  worth 
three  of  ours :  we  shall  therefore  have  the  ad- 
vantage in  privateering.  Did  they  ever  know 
a  nation  get  rich  by  privateering  ?  This  is  stuff 
for  the  nursery.  Remember  that  your  pro- 
ducts are  bulky — as  has  been  stated — that  they 
require  a  vast  tonnage.  Take  these  carriers  out 
of  the  market — what  is  the  result  ?  The  nfenu- 
factures  of  England,  which  (to  use  a  finishing 
touch  of  the  gentleman's  rhetoric)  have  re- 
ceived the  finishing  stroke  of  art,  lie  in  a  small 
comparative  compass.  The  neutral  trade  can 
carry  them.  Your  produce  rots  in  the  ware- 
house—you go  to  Statia  or  St.  Thomas's,  and 
get  a  striped  blanket  for  a  joe,  if  you  can  raise 
one— double  freight,  charges,  and  commissions. 
Who  receives  the  profit  ? — The  carrier.  Who 
pays  it? — ^The  consumer.  All  your  produce 
that  finds  its  way  to  England  must  bear  the 
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Bamo  accumalated  rhanrcfi,  with  tliifl  difference : 
that  there  the  hurthoii  falls  on  the  home  price. 
I  appeal  to  the  experience  of  the  last  war, 
which  lias  Ix^ri  so  often  cited.  What,  then, 
was  the  price  of  province,  and  of  broadcloth  ? 

But  you  are  told  England  will  not  uinke  war 
— she  has  her  hands  full.  Holland  calculated 
in  the  same  way,  in  1781.  How  did  it  turn 
out  ?  Tou  stand  now  in  the  place  of  Holland, 
then — without  her  navy,  unaided  by  the  pre- 
ponderating fleet'*  of  France  and  Spain — ^to  say 
nothing  of  the  Baltic  powers.  Do  you  want 
to  take  up  the  cudgels  where  these  great  mari- 
time powers  have  l>een  forced  to  drop  them  ? 
to  meet  Great  Britain  on  the  ocean,  and  drive 
her  off  its  face?  If  you  are  so  far  gone  as  tliis, 
every  caj)ital  measure  of  your  policy  has  hitherto 
been  wrong.  You  should  have  nurtured  the 
old,  and  devised  new  systems  of  taxation — have 
cherished  your  navy.  I>egin  this  business  when 
you  may,  land-taxes,  stamp-acts,  window-taxes, 
hearth-money,  excise,  in  all  its  mcxliflcations 
of  vexation  and  opjiressiiin,  must  prece<le,  or 
follow  after.  But,  sir,  as  French  is  the  foshiim 
of  the  day,  I  may  be  asketl  for  my  projet.  I 
can  readily  tell  gentlemen  what  I  will  not  do.  I 
will  not  propitinte  any  foreign  nation  with 
money.  1  will  not  launch  into  a  naval  war 
with  Great  Britain,  although  I  am  ready  to 
meet  her  at  the  Cow-i>ens,  or  Bunker's  Hill. 
And  for  tills  plain  reason.  We  are  a  great  land 
animal,  and  our  bu>iiii.ss  is  on  shore.  I  will 
send  her  no  money,  sir,  on  any  pretext  what- 
soever, much  less  on  pretence  of  buying  Labra- 
dor, or  Jiotany  iiay,  when  my  real  object  was 
to  secure  limits,  which  she  formally  acknowl- 
edged at  the  peace  of  1783.  I  go  further — I 
would  (if  any  thing)  have  laid  an  embargo. 
This  would  have  got  our  own  property  home, 
and  our  adversary's  into  our  power.  If  there 
is  any  wi.sdoui  left  among  us,  the  first  step 
towards  hostility  will  always  be  an  embargo. 
In  six  months  all  your  mercantile  megrims 
would  vanish.  As  to  us,  although  it  would 
cot  deep,  we  can  stand  it.  Without  such  a 
precaution,  go  to  war  when  you  will,  you  go  to 
the  wall.  As  to  debts,  strike  the  balance  to- 
morrow, and  England  is,  1  believe,  in  our  debt. 

I  hope,  sir,  to  be  excused  for  proceeding  in 
this  desultory  course.  1  flatter  myself  I  shall 
not  have  occasion  again  to  trouble  you — I  know 
not  that  I  shall  be  able— certainly  not  willing, 
unless  provoked  in  self-defence.  I  ask  your  at- 
tention to  the  character  of  tlio  inhabitants  of 
that  southern  country,  on  whom  gentlemen  rely 
for  the  support  of  their  measure.  Who  and 
what  are  they?  A  simple  agricultural  people, 
accustomed  to  travel  in  peace  to  market,  with 
the  produce  of  their  labor.  Who  takes  it  from 
us  ?  Another  peopb  devoted  to  manufactures 
— our  sole  source  of  supply.  I  have  seen  some 
stuff  in  the  newspapers  about  manufactures  in 
Saxony,  and  about  a  man  who  is  no  longer  the 
chief  of  a  dominant  faction.  The  greatest  man 
whom  I  ever  knew — the  immortal  author  of 
the  letters  of  Curtius — ^has  remarked  the  prone 


ness  of  canning  people  to  wrap  np  and  disguise 
in  well-selected  phrases,  doctrines  too  deformed 
and  detestable  to  bear  exposure  in  naked  words; 
— by  a  judicious  choice  of  epithets,  to  draw  the 
attention  from  the  lurking  principle  beneath, 
and  iieri>etuate  delusion.  But  a  little  while  ago, 
and  any  man  might  be  ])roud  to  be  considered  as 
the  heiwl  of  the  republican  party.  Now,  it  seems, 
'tis  reproachful  to  be  dei-med  the  chief  of  a 
dominant  faction.  Mark  the  magic  wonlsl 
Head,  chief.  Republican  party,  dominant  fac- 
tion. But  as  to  these  Saxon  manufactures. 
What  became  of  their  Dresden  china  ?  Why, 
the  Prussian  bayonets  liave  broken  all  the  pots, 
and  you  ore  content  with  Worcestershire  or 
Staffordshire  ware.  There  are  some  other  fine 
manufactures  on  the  continent,  but  no  supply, 
except,  i)erhaps,  of  linens,  the  article  we  can 
best  disf>ense  with.  A  few  individuals,  sir,  may 
have  a  coat  of  Louviers  cloth,  or  a  service  of 
Sevres  china — but  there  is  too  little,  and  that 
little  too  dear,  to  furnish  the  nation.  You  must 
depend  on  the  fur  trade  in  earnest,  and  wear 
bufftUo  hides  and  Itear-skins. 

Can  any  man,  who  understands  Europe,  pre- 
tend to  say  that  a  particular  foreign  i>olicy  is 
now  right,  because  it  would  have  been  expe- 
dient twenty,  or  even  ten  years  ago,  without 
abandoning  all  regard  for  C4>mmon  sense  ?  Sir, 
it  is  the  statesman's  province  to  be  guided  by 
circumstances,  to  anticipate,  to  foresee  t hem- 
to  give  them  a  course  and  a  direction — to  mould 
them  U)  his  purpose.  It  is  the  business  of  a 
counting-house  clerk  to  peer  into  the  day-book 
and  ledger,  to  see  no  further  than  the  si^ectacles 
on  his  nose,  to  feel  not  beyond  the  pen  behind 
his  ear — to  chatter  in  coffee-houses,  and  be  the 
oracle  of  clubs.  From  1783  to  1708,  and  even 
later  (I  don't  stickle  for  dates),  France  had  a^ 
formidable  marine — so  had  Holland — so  had 
Spain.  The  two  first  iK>ssessed  thriving  manu- 
factures and  a  flourishing  commerce.  Great 
Britain,  tremblingly  alive  to  her  manufacturing 
interests  and  carrying-trade,  would  have  felt  to 
the  heart  any  measure  calculate  to  favor  her 
rivals  in  these  pursuits — she  would  have  yielded 
then  to  her  fears  and  her  jealousy  alone.  What 
is  the  case  now  ?  She  lays  an  export  duty  on 
her  manufactures,  and  there  ends  the  question. 
If  Georgia  shall  (from  whatever  cause)  so  com- 
pletely monopolize  the  culture  of  cotton  as  to 
be  able  to  lay  an  export  duty  of  three  per  cent, 
upon  it,  besides  taxing  its  cultivators,  in  every 
other  shape  that  human  or  infernal  ingenuity 
can  devise,  is  Pennsylvania  likely  to  rival  her, 
or  take  away  the  trade? 

But  sir,  it  seems  that  we,  who  are  opposed  to 
this  resolution,  are  men  of  no  nerves — who 
trembled  in  the  days  of  the  British  treaty — 
cowards  (I  presume)  in  thei  reign  of  terror  I  la 
this  true?  Hunt  up  the  journals;  let  our 
actions  tell.  We  pursue  our  unshaken  course. 
We  care  not  for  the  nations  of  Europe,  but 
make  foreign  relations  bend  to  our  poUtical 
principles,  and  snbserve  our  oountry^s  interest. 
We  have  no  wish  to  see  another  Actium,  or 
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PhanaHa,  or  tlie  lientenants  of  a  modem  Alez- 
aoder,  playing  at  piquet,  or  all-fours,  for  the 
empire  of  the  world.  Tis  poor  comfort  to  us, 
to  be  told  that  France  has  too  decided  a  taste  for 
korarioiis  things  to  meddle  with  us ;  that  Egypt 
is  her  object,  or  the  coast  of  Barbary,  and  at 
the  worst  we  shall  be  the  last  devoured.  We 
are  enamored  with  neither  nation — we  would 
piay  their  own  game  upon  them,  use  them  for 
oor  interest  and  convenience.  But  with  all  my 
abhorrence  of  the  British  government,  I  sliould 
not  hesitate  between  Westminster-Hall  and  a 
Kiddlesex-Jury,  on  the  one  band,  and  the  wood 
of  Yincennea,  and  a  file  of  Grenadiers,  on  tine 
other.  That  jury-trial  which  walked  with 
Home  Tooke,  and  Hardy,  through  the  flames 
of  ministerial  persecution,  ii,  I  confess,  more 
to  my  taste,  than  the  trial  of  the  Duke  d^ 
Engfaien. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sensible  of  having  de- 
tained the  committee  longer  than  I  ought — 
oertainly  much  longer  than  I  intended.  I  am 
eqoally  sensible  of  their  politeness,  and  not  less 
80,  sir,  of  your  patient  attention.  It  is  your 
own  indulgence,  sir,  badly  requited  indeed,  to 
which  you  owe  this  persecution.  I  might  offer 
another  apology  for  these  undigested,  desultory 
remarks ;  my  never  having  seen  the  treasury 
documents.  Until  I  came  into  the  House  this 
morning,  I  have  been  stretched  on  a  sick  bed. 
Bnt  when  I  behold  the  affairs  of  this  nation, 
instead  of  being  where  I  hoped,  and  the  people 
believed  they  were,  in  the  hands  of  responsible 
men,  committed  to  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry— to 
the  refuse  of  the  retail  trade  of  politics — I  do 
feel,  I  cannot  help  feeling,  the  most  deep  and 
serioos  concern.  If  the  executive  government 
wonld  step  forward  and  say,  ^^such  is  our  plan 
— sach  is  onr  opinion,  and  such  are  our  reasons 
in  support  of  it,''  I  would  meet  it  fairly,  would 
openly  oppose,  or  pledge  myself  to  support  it. 
BQt  without  compass  or  polar  star,  I  will  not 
lanneh  into  an  ocean  of  unexplored  measures, 
whieh  stand  condemned  by  all  the  information 
to  which  I  have  access.  The  constitution  of 
the  United  States  declares  it  to  be  the  province 
and  duty  of  the  President  "  to  give  to  Congress, 
from  time  to  time,  information  of  the  state  of 


the  Union,  and  recommend  to  their  considera- 
tion such  measures  as  he  shall  judge  expedient 
and  necessary.**  Has  he  done  it  ?  I  know,  sir, 
that  wo  may  say,  and  do  say,  that  we  are  inde- 
pendent  (would  it  were  true) ;  as  free  to  give  a 
direction  to  the  executive  as  to  receive  it  from 
him.  But  do  what  you  will,  foreign  relations — 
every  measure  short  of  war,  and  even  the 
course  of  hostilities,  depend  upon  hkn.  He 
stands  at  the  helm,  and  must  guide  the  vessel 
of  State.  You  give  him  money  to  buy  Florida, 
and  he  purchases  Louisiana. — ^You  may  furnish 
means — the  application  of  those  means  re^ 
with  him.  Let  not  the  master  and  mate  go 
below  when  the  ship  is  in  distress,  and  throw 
the  responsibility  upon  the  cook  and  the  cabin- 
boy.  I  said  so  when  your  doors  were  shut :  I 
scorn  to  say  less  now  that  they  are  open.  Gen- 
tlemen may  say  what  they  please.  They  may 
put  an  insignificant  individual  to  the  ban  of  the 
Republic  ;  I  shall  not  alter  my  course.  I  blush 
with  indignation  at  the  misrepresentations 
which  have  gone  forth  in  the  public  prints  of 
our  proceedings,  public  and  private.  Are  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  the  real  sovereigns 
of  the  country,  unworthy  of  knowing  what, 
there  is  too  much  reason  to  believe,  has  been 
communicated  to  the  privileged  spies  of  foreign 
governments  ?  I  think  our  citizens  just  as  well 
entitled  to  know  what  has  passed,  as  the  Mar- 
quis Yrujo,  who  has  bearded  your  President  to 
his  face,  insulted  your  government  within  its 
own  peculiar  jurisdiction,  and  outraged  all 
decency.  Do  you  mistake  this  diplomatic  pup- 
pet for  an  automaton  ?  He  has  orders  for  all 
he  does.  Take  his  instructions  from  his  pocket 
t<^>-morrow,  they  are  signed  "  Charles  Maurice 
Talleyrand."  Let  the  nation  know  what  they' 
have  to  depend  upon.  Be  true  to  them,  and 
(trust  me)  they  will  prove  true  to  themselves 
and  to  you.  The  people  are  honest ;  now  at 
home  at  their  ploughs,  not  dreaming  of  what 
you  are  about.  But  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  that 
has  too  long  slept,  will  be,  must  be,  awakened. 
Let  them  begin  to  think ;  not  to  say  such  things 
are  proper  because  they  have  been  done — but 
what  has  been  done  ?  and  wherefore  ? — and  all 
will  be  right. 


•  ♦• 


SPEEC?  ON  THE  TARIFF. 


Mr.  Randolph  delivered  this  speech  on  the 
Tariff  Bill,  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
tiie  United  States,  on  the  fifteenth  of  April, 
1824.* 

I  am,  Mr.  Speaker,  practising  no  deception 


•  8m  Xr.  0\mj*b  speeeh  oa  tha  mie  ral^Mt,  in  the  fnbee- 
««iit  p«fM  of  this  toIum:  alM,  **BeBton'»  Thirty  Teen* 
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upon  myself  much  less  upon  the  House,  when  I 
say,  that  if  I  had  consulted  my  own  feelings 
and  inclinations,  I  should  not  have  troubled 
the  House  exhausted  as  it  fe,  and  as  I  am,  with 
any  further  remarks  upon  this  subject.  I  come 
to  the  discharge  of»  this  task,  not  merely  with 
reluctance,  but  with  disgust;  jaded,  worn  down, 
abraded  I  may  say,  as  I  am  by  long  attendance 
upon  this  body,  and  continued  stretch  of  the 
attention  upon  this  subject  I  come  to  it,  how- 
ever, at  the  suggestion,  and  in  pursuance  of  Uia 
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wishes  of  those  whoso  wishes  are  to  mo,  in  all 
matters  touching  my  public  duty,  paramount  law ; 
I  speuk  with  tliose  reservations  of  course,  which 
every  moral  agent  must  be  supposed  to  make  to 
himself. 

It  was  not  more  to  my  surprise,  than  to  my 
disapi>ointment,  that  on  my  return  to  the  House, 
after  a  noct«sary  absence  of  a  few  days,  on  in- 
dispenaiblo  business,  I  found  it  eii^ragod  in  dis- 
cussing the  frenenil  principle  of  the  bill,  when 
its  details  were  under  consideration.  If  I  had 
expect  Oil  such  a  turn  in  the  debate,  I  would,  at 
any  private  sacrifice,  however  prreat,  have  re- 
maine<l  a  spectator  and  auditor  of  that  discus- 
sion. With  the  exception  of  the  s]>eech,  already 
published,  of  my  worthy  colleague  on  my  right, 
Mr.  P.  P.  Harbour,  I  have  been  nearly  deprived 
of  the  benetit  of  the  discussion  which  has  taken 
place.  Many  weeks  have  been  occupied  with 
this  bill  (I  hope  the  House  will  pardon  me  for 
saying  so)  before  I  took  the  slightest  part  in  the 
deliberations  of  tlie  details;  and  I  now  sincerely 
regret  that  I  had  not  tinnness  enough  Ut  adhere 
to  the  resolution  which  I  had  laid  down  to  my- 
self, in  the  early  stiige  of  the  debate,  not  to  take 
any  part  in  tlie  discussion  of  the  details  of  tlie  mea- 
sure. But,  as  I  trust,  what  I  now  have  to  say  upon 
this  subject,  although  more  and  better  things  have 
been  said  by  others,  may  not  bo  the  same  that  they 
have  said,  or  may  not  I>esaid  in  the  same  manner; 
I  here  borrow  the  language  of  a  man  who  has 
been  heretofore  conspicuous  in  the  councils  of 
the  country ;  of  one  who  was  unrivalled  for 
readiness  and  dexterity  in  debate;  who  was 
long  without  an  equal  on  the  door  of  this  Inxly ; 
who  contributed  as  much  to  the  revolution  of 
1801,  as  any  man  in  this  nation,  and  derived  as 
little  benefit  from  it ;  as,  to  use  the  words  of 
that  celebrated  man,  what  I  have  to  say  is  not 
that  which  has  been  said  by  others,  and  will  not 
be  said  in  their  manner,  the  House  will,  I  trust, 
have  patience  with  me  during  the  time  that  my 
strength  will  allow  me  to  occupy  their  atten- 
tion. And  I  beg  them  to  understand,  that  tlie 
notes  which  I  liold  in  my  hand  are  not  the 
notes  on  which  I  mean  to  speak,  but  of  what 
others  have  spoken,  and  from  which  I  will  make 
the  smallest  selection  in  my  power. 

Hero  i>ermit  me  to  say^  Uiat  I  am  obliged  and 
with  great  reluctjince,  to  difler  from  my  worthy 
colleague,  who  has  taken  so  conspicuous  a  part 
in  this  debate,  about  one  fact,  which  I  will  call 
to  his  recollection,  for  I  am  sure  it  was  in  his 
memory,  though  sleeping,  lie  has  undertaken 
to  state  the  causes  by  which  the  difference  in 
the  relative  condition  of  various  parts  of  the 
Union  has  been  produced ;  but  my  worthy  col- 
league has  omitted  to  state  the  ^^primum 
mobile^^  of  the  commerce  and  manufactures  to 
which  a  portion  of  the  country  that  I  need  not 
name,  owes  its  present  prosperity  and  wealth. 
That  "  primum  mobile"  was  southern  capital.  I 
speak  not  now  of  transactions  *^  quorum  pars 
minima  fui,"  but  of  things  which,  nevertheless, 
I  have  a  contemporaneous  recollection.  I  say, 
without  the  fear  of  contradiction,  then,  that  in 


conse<]uence  of  the  enormous  depreciation  of 
the  evidences  of  the  public  debt  of  this  country 
— the  debt  proper  of  the  United  States,  (to 
which  must  be  added  an  item  of  not  less  than 
twenty  miUions  of  dollars  for  the  State  debts 
assumed  by  tlio  United  States;,  being  bought 
up  and  almost  engrossed  by  the  people  of  what 
were  then  called  the  Northern  States — a 
measure  which  nobody  dreamt  any  thing  about, 
of  which  nobody  had  tbe  slightest  suspicion — 
I  mean  the  assumption  of  the  State  debts  by  the 
federal  government — these  debts  being  bought 
up  for  a  mere  song,  a  ca{)ital  of  eighty  millions 
of  dollars,  or,  in  other  words,  a  cmlit  to  that 
amount,  bearing  an  interest  of  six  per  cent,  per 
annum  (with  the  exception  of  nineteen  millions, 
the  interest  of  that  debt  which  bore  an  interest 
of  three  ]>er  cent.) — a  capital  of  eighty  millions 
of  dollars  was  ])oured  in  a  single  day  into  the 
coffers  of  the  Xorth ;  and  to  that  cause  we 
may  mainly  ascribe  the  difference  so  disastrous 
to  the  South,  between  tluit  country  and  the 
other  f)ortion  of  this  ITnion,  to  which  I  have 
alluded.  When  we,  roused  by  the  sufferings  of 
our  brethren  of  Boston,  entered  into  the  con- 
tost  with  tlie  mother  country,  and  when  we 
came  out  of  it — when  this  constitution  was 
adopted,  we  were  comparatively  rich ;  they 
were  jHwitively  poor.  What  is  now  our  rela- 
tive situation  ?  They  are  flourishing  and  rich; 
we  are  tributary  to  them,  not  only  tlirough  the 
medium  of  the  public  debt  of  which  I  may  have 
s]>oken,  but  also  through  the  medium  of  tbe 
pension  list,  nearly  the  whole  amount  of  which 
IS  disbursed  in  the  Eastern  States — and  to  this 
creation  of  a  day  is  to  be  ascribed  tlio  difference 
of  our  relative  situation  (I  hope  my  worthy 
colleague  will  not  consider  any  thing  that  I  say 
as  conflicting  with  his  general  principles,  to 
which  I  heartily  subscribe).  Yes,  sir,  and  the 
price  paid  for  the  creation  of  all  that  portion  of 
this  capital,  which  consisted  of  the  assumed 
debts  of  the  States,  was  the  immense  boon  of 
fixing  the  seat  of  government  where  it  now  is. 
And  I  advert  to  this  bargain,  because  I  wish  to 
show  to  every  member  of  this  House,  and,  if  it 
were  possible,  to  every  individual  of  this  nation, 
the  most  tremendous  and  calamitous  results  of 
political  bargaining. 

Sir,  when  are  we  to  have  enough  of  this 
tariff  question?  In  1816  it  was  supposed  to  be 
settled.  Only  three  years  thereafter,  another 
proposition  for  increasing  it  was  sent  fh>m  this 
House  to  the  Senate,  baited  with  a  tax  of  four 
cents  per  pound  on  brown  sugar.  It  was  fortu- 
nately rejected  in  that  body.  In  what  manner 
this  bill  is  baited,  it  does  not  become  me  to 
stiy ;  but  I  have  too  distinct  a  recollection  of 
the  vote  in  committee  of  the  whole,  on  the  duty 
upon  molasses,  and  afterwards  of  the  vote  in  the 
House  on  the  same  question;  of  the  votes  of 
more  than  one  of  the  Statea  on  that  question, 
not  to  mark  it  weU.  I  do  not  say  that  the 
change  of  the  vote  on  that  question  was  effected 
by  any  man's  voting  agaiiist  his  own  motion ; 
but  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  was  efieoted 
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hj  one  man^B  eleotioneering  against  hiff  own 
motion.  I  am  verj  glad,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  old 
Maflsaobosetto  Baj  and  the  province  of  Maine 
and  Sagadahock,  by  whom  we  stood  in  the  days 
of  the  Revolution,  now  stand  by  the  South,  and 
will  not  aid  in  fixing  on  us  this  system  of  taxa- 
tion, compared  with  which  the  taxation  of  Mr. 
Grenville  and  Lord  North  was  as  nothing.  I 
apeak  with  knowledge  of  what  I  say,  when  I 
declare,  that  this  bill  is  an  attempt  to  reduce 
the  country  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon^s  line, 
and  east  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  to  a  state 
of  worse  than  colonial  bondage;  a  state  to 
which  the  domination  of  Great  Britain  was,  in 
my  judgment,  far  preferable ;  and  I  trust  I  shall 
always  have  the  fearless  integrity  to  utter  any 
political  sentiment  which  the  head  sanctions 
and  the  heart  ratifies;  for  the  British  Parliament 
never  would  have  dared  to  lay  such  duties  on 
our  imports,  or  their  exports  to  us,  either  **  at 
home"  or  here,  as  is  now  proposed  to  be  laid  upon 
the  imports  from  abroad.  At  that  time  we  had 
the  command  of  the  market  of  the  vast  do- 
minions tlien  subject,  and  we  should  have  had 
thoee  which  have  since  been  subjected  to  the 
British  empire ;  we  enjoyed  a  free  trade  emi- 
nently superior  to  any  thing  that  we  can  enjoy, 
if  this  bill  shall  go  into  operation.  It  is  a  sac- 
rifice of  the  interests  of  a  part,  of  this  nation  to 
the  ideal  benefit  of  the  rest.  It  marks  us  out 
as  the  victims  of  a  worse  than  Egyptian  bond- 
age. It  is  a  barter  of  so  much  of  our  rights,  of 
so  much  of  the  fruits  of  our  labor,  for  political 
power  to  be  transferred  to  other  hands.  It 
ought  to  be  met,  and  I  trust  it  will  be  met,  in 
the  southern  country,  as  was  the  stamp  act,  and 
by  all  those  measnre5^  which  I  will  not  detain 
the  House  by  recapitulating,  which  succeeded 
the  stamp  act,  and  produced  the  final  breach 
with  the  mother  country,  which  it  took  about 
ten  years  to  bring  about,  as  I  trust,  in  my  con- 
fidence, it  will  not  take  as  long  to  bring  about 
similar  results  from  this  measure,  should  it  be- 
eome  a  law. 

All  policy  is  very  suspicious,  says  an  eminent 
statesman,  that  sacrifices  the  interest  of  any 
part  of  a  community  to  the  ideal  good  of  the 
whole ;  and  those  governments  only  are  toler- 
able, where,  by  the  necessary  construction  of 
the  political  machine,  the  interests  of  all  the 
parts  are  obliged  to  be  protected  by  it.  Here 
It  a  district  of  country  extending  from  the  Pa- 
tapsco  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  from  the  Alleghany 
to  the  Atlantic ;  a  district  which,  taking  in  all 
that  part  of  Maryland  lying  south  of  the  Pa- 
tapsco  and  east  of  Elk  river,  raises  five  sixths  of 
all  the  exports  of  this  country  that  are  of  home 
growth.  I  have  in  my  hand  the  official  state- 
ments which  prove  it,  but  which  I  will  not 
weary  the  House  by  reading — ^in  all  this  countrv 
— ^yes,  sir,  and  I  bless  God  for  it;  for  wtth  all 
the  fantastical  and  preposterous  theories  about 
the  rights  of  man  (the  thearim^  not  the  rights 
themselves,  I  speak  of),  there  is  nothing  but 
power  that  can  restrain  power.  I  bless  God, 
that,  in  this  insulted,  oppressed,  and  ontraged 


region,  we  are,  as  to  our  counsels  in  regard  to 
this  measure,  but  as  one  man ;  that  there  exists 
on  the  subject  but  one  feeling  and  one  interest. 
We  are  proscribed  and  put  to  the  bar ;  and  if 
we  do  not  feel,  and,  feeling,  do  not  act,  we  are 
bastards  to  those  fathers  who  achieved  the  revo- 
lution :  then  shall  we  deserve  to  make  our  bricks 
without  straw.  There  is  no  case  on  record,  in 
which  a  proposition  like  this,  suddenly  changing 
the  whole  frame  of  a  counUy^s  polity,  tearing 
asunder  every  ligature  of  the  body  politic,  was 
ever  carried  by  a  lean  m^ority  of  two  or  three 
votes,  unless  it  be  the  usurpation  of  the  septen- 
nial act,  which  passed  the  British  parliament  by, 
I  think,  a  m^ority  of  one  vote,  the  same  that 
laid  the  tax  on  cotton  bagging.  I  do  not  stop 
here,  sir,  to  argue  about  the  constitutionality  of 
this  bill ;  I  consider  the  constitution  a  dead  let- 
ter. I  consider  it  to  consist,  at  this  time,  of 
the  power  of  the  General  Government  and  the 
power  of  the  States:  that  is  the  constitution. 
You  may  entrench  yourself  in  parchment  to  the 
teeth,  says  lord  Chatham,  the  sword  will  find 
its  way  to  the  vitals  of  the  constitution.  I  have 
no  faith  in  parchment,  sir ;  I  have  no  faith  in 
the  ^^abracadabra"  of  the  constitution;  I  hoM 
faith  in  the  power  of  that  commonwealth  of 
which  I  am  an  unworthy  son ;  in  the  power  of 
those  Carolinas,  and  of  that  Georgia,  in  her  an- 
cient and  utmost  extent,  to  the  Mississippi, 
which  went  with  us  through  the  valley  of  tne 
shadow  of  death  in  the  war  of  our  independence. 
I  have  said  that  I  shall  not  stop  to  discuss  the 
constitutionality  of  this  question,  for  that  rea- 
son and  for  a  better ;  that  there  never  was  a 
constitution  under  the  sun  in  which,  by  an  un- 
wise exercise  of  the  powers  of  the  government, 
the  people  may  not  be  driven  to  the  extremity 
of  resistance  by  force.  "For  it  is  not,  perhaps, 
so  much  by  the  assumption  of  unlawfiil  powers 
as  by  the  unwise  or  unwarrantable  use  of  those 
which  are  most  legal,  that  governments  oppose 
their  true  end  and  object ;  for  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  tyranny  as  well  as  usurpation.'*  If, 
under  a  power  to  regulate  trade,  you  prevent 
exportation ;  if  with  the  most  approved  spring 
lancets,  you  draw  the  last  drop  of  blood  from 
our  veins ;  if,  "  secundum  artem,"  you  draw  the 
last  shilling  from  our  pockets,  what  are  the 
checks  of  the  constitution  to  us?  A  fig  for  the 
constitution  I  When  the  scorpion^s  sting  is 
probing  us  to  the  quick,  shall  we  stop  to  chop 
logic  ?  Shall  we  got  some  learned  and  cunning 
clerk  to  say  whether  the  power  to  do  this  is  to 
be  found  in  the  constitution,  and  then  if  he,  from 
whatever  motive,  shall  maintain  the  affirmative, 
like  the  animal  whose  fieeoe  forms  so  material 
a  portion  of  this  bill,  quietly  lie  down  and  be 
shorn  ? 

Sir,  events  now  passing  elsewhere  which  plant 
a  thorn  in  my  pillow  and  a  dagger  in  my  heart, 
admonish  me  of  the  difficulty  of  governing  with 
sobriety  any  people  who  are  over  head  and  ears 
in  debt  That  state  of  things  begets  a  temper 
which  sets  at  nought  every  thing  like  reason 
and  common  sense.     This  ooontiy  is  anque»- 
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tionably  laboring  nndcr  great  distress ;  but  we 
cannot  legii^late  it  out  of  that  dii«tret»t.  We 
may,  by  your  legislation,  reduce  all  the  country 
south  and  east  of  Miu(on  and  Dixon^s  line,  the 
whites  as  well  as  tlio  blacks,  to  the  condition  of 
Helots :  you  can  do  no  more.  We  have  had 
placed  before  us  in  the  course  of  this  discust^ion 
foreign  examples  and  authorities;  and  among 
other  things,  we  have  been  told,  as  im  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  this  measure,  of  thei>rosi)erity  | 
of  Great  Britain.  Have  gentlemen  taken  into 
consideration  tlie  peculiar  advantages  of  Great 
Britain  ?  Have  they  taken  into  consideration, 
that  not  excepting  Mexico  and  that  fine  country 
which  lies  between  the  Orinoco  and  Caribbean 
sea,  England  is  decidedly  8U])erior  in  ]>oint  of 
physical  advantages,  to  every  country  under  the 
sun?  This  is  unquestionably  true.  I  will  enum- 
erate some  of  those  advantages.  First,  there  is 
her  climate.  In  England  such  is  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  that  a  man  can  there  do  more 
days^  work  in  the  year,  and  more  hours'  work 
in  the  day,  than  in  anv  other  climate  in  the 
world;  of  conrse  I  include  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land in  this  description.  It  is  in  such  a  climate 
only  tliat  the  human  animal  can  bear  without 
extirpation  the  corrupted  air,  the  noisome  ex- 
halations, the  incessant  labor  of  these  accursed 
maimfactories.  Yes,  sir,  accursed ;  for  I  say  it 
is  an  accursed  thing,  which  I  will  neither  t^Lste 
nor  touch  nor  handle.  If  we  were  to  act  here 
on  the  English  system,  wo  should  have  the  yel- 
low fever  at  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  not 
in  August  merely,  but  from  June  to  January, 
and  from  January  to  June.  Tlie  climate  in  this 
country  alone,  were  there  no  other  natural  ob- 
stacle to  it,  says  aloud,  You  shall  not  manufac- 
ture! Even  our  tobacco  factories,  admitted  to 
be  the  most  wholesome  of  any  sort  of  factories, 
are  known  to  be,  where  extensive,  the  very 
nidus  (if  I  may  use  the  expression)  of  yellow 
fever  and  other  fevers  of  similar  type.  In  an- 
other of  the  advantages  of  Great  Britain,  so 
important  to  her  prosperity,  wo  are  almost  on 
a  par  with  her,  if  we  know  how  properly  to 
use  it.  **Fortunatos  nimium  sua  si  bona  no- 
rint" — for,  as  regards  defence,  we  are,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  almost  as  much  an  island 
as  England  herself.  But  one  of  her  insular  ad- 
vantages we  can  never  acquire.  Every  part  of 
that  country  is  accessible  from  the  sea.  There, 
as  you  recede  from  the  sea  you  do  not  get  fur- 
tJier  from  the  sea.  I  know  that  a  great  deal 
will  be  said  of  our  majestic  rivers,  about  the 
father  of  floods  and  his  tributary  streams ;  but 
with  the  Ohio,  frozen  up  all  the  winter  and  dry 
all  the  summer,  with  a  long,  tortuous,  difficult 
and  dangerous  navigation  thence  to  the  ocean, 
the  gentlemen  of  the  west  may  rest  assured  that 
they  will  never  derive  one  particle  of  advantage 
from  even  a  total  prohibition  of  foreign  manu- 
factures. You  may  succeed  in  reducing  us  to 
your  own  level  of  misery ;  but  if  we  were  to 
agree  to  become  your  slaves,  you  never  can  de- 
rive one  farthing  of  advantage  from  this  bill. 
What  parts  of  this  country  can  derive  any  ad- 


vantage from  it  ?  Those  parts  only  where  there 
is  a  water  ]H)wer  in  immeiliate  contact  with 
navigation,  such  as  the  vicinities  of  B«»ston, 
Providence,  Baltimore  and  Richmond.  Peters- 
burg is  the  last  of  these  as  you  travel  S4)uth. 
You  take  a  bag  of  cotton  up  the  river  to  Pitts- 
burgh, or  to  Zanesvillo,  to  have  it  manufactured 
and  sent  down  to  New  Orleans  for  a  market, 
and  lieforo  your  bag  of  cotton  has  got  to  the 
place  of  manufacture,  the  manufacturer  of  Prov- 
idence has  received  his  returns  for  the  go4^ 
made  from  his  bag  of  cotton  purchased  at  the 
same  time  that  you  purchased  yours.  No,  sir,  gen- 
tlemen may  as  well  insist  that  because  the  Ches- 
a|>eake  Bay,  **mare  nostrum"  our  Meditemm- 
eau  sea,  gives  us  every  advantage  of  navigation, 
we  shall  exclude  from  it  every  thing  but  steam- 
boats and  those  lK>ats  called  kot  i$ox^v,  per 
emphasirt^  par  excellence^  Kentucky  boats — a 
sort  of  huge  square,  clumsy,  wotxien  box.  And 
why  not  insist  ui>on  it  ?  llaven*t  you  "  the  r>ower 

to  UEGI'LATE  COMMERCE?"  Would  not  that  tOO 
bo  a  ^^ItEOULATlOX   OP  COMMERCE?"      It  woiUd, 

indei^l,  and  a  pretty  regulation  it  is;  and  so  is 
this  bill.  And,  sir,  I  marvel  that  the  represen- 
tation from  the  great  commercial  state  of  New 
York  should  be  in  favor  of  this  bill.  If  oi)era- 
tive — and  if  inojiorative  why  talk  of  it  ? — if  o])- 
enitive,  it  must,  like  the  embargo  of  18f>7 — 18U9, 
transfer  no  small  portion  of  the  wealth  of  the 
I^>ndon  of  America,  as  New  Y'ork  has  been 
called,  to  Quebec  and  Mrmtreal.  She  will  re- 
ceive the  most  of  her  impfirtsfrom  abroad,  down 
the  river.  I  do  not  know  any  bill  that  could 
be  better  calculated  for  Vermont  than  this  bill ; 
l>ecause,  through  Vermont,  from  Quebec,  Mon- 
treal and  other  positions  on  the  St.  Ijiwrence, 
we  are,  if  it  passes,  unquestionably  to  receive 
our  supjilies  of  foreign  goods.  It  will  no  doubt 
suit  the  Niagara  frontier. 

But,  sir,  I  must  not  suffer  myself  to  he  led  too 
far  astray  from  the  topic  of  the  peculiar  advan- 
tages of  England  as  a  manufacturing  country. 
Her  vast  beds  of  coal  are  inexhaustible;  there 
are  daily  discoveries  of  quantities  of  it,  greater 
than  ages  past  luive  yet  consumed ;  to  which 
beds  of  coal  her  manufacturing  establishments 
have  been  transferred,  as  any  man  may  see  who 
will  compare  the  present  population  of  her 
towns  with  what  it  was  formerly.  It  is  to  these 
beds  of  coal  that  Birmingham,  Manchester,  Wol- 
verhampton, Sheffield,  Leeds,  and  other  mana- 
facturing  towns  owe  their  growth.  If  you  could 
destroy  her  coal  in  one  day,  you  would  cut  at 
once  the  sinews  of  her  power.  Then,  there  are 
her  metals,  and  particidarly  tin,  of  which  she 
has  the  exclusive  monopoly.  Tin,  I  knpw,  is 
to  be  found  in  Japan,  and  perhaps  elsewhere; 
but  in  practice  England  has  now  the  monopoly 
of  that  article.  I  might  go  further,  and  I  might 
say  thtit  England  possesses  an  advantage,  ^  quoad 
hoc,"  in  her  institutions;  for  there  men  are 
compelled  to  pay  their  debts.  But  here,  men 
are  not  only  not  compelled  to  pay  their  debts, 
but  they  are  protected  in  the  refusal  to  pay 
them,  in  the  soandaloiiB  evasion  of  their  legal 
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obHsations ;  and  after  being  convicted  of  em- 
beniiiig  the  public  money,  and  the  money  of 
others  of  which  they  were  appointed  guardians 
and  trustees,  they  have  the  impudence  to  ob- 
trude their  unblushing  fronts  into  society,  and 
elbow  honest  men  out  of  their  way.  There, 
though  all  men  are  on  a  footing  of  equality  on 
the  high  way,  and  in  the  courts  of  law,  at  will 
and  at  market,  yet  the  castes  in  Hindoostan 
are  not  more  distinctly  separated,  one  Irom  the 
other,  than  the  different  classes  of  society  are 
in  England.  It  is  true  that  it  is  practicable  for 
a  wealthy  merchant  or  a  manufacturer,  or  his 
descendants,  after  having  through  two  or  three 
generations,  washed  out  what  is  considered  the 
stain  of  their  original  occupation,  to  emerge  by 
slow  degrees  into  the  higher  ranks  of  society ; 
but  this  rarely  happens.  Can  you  find  men  of 
vast  fortune,  in  this  country,  content  to  move 
in  the  lower  circles— content  as  the  ox  under 
the  daily  drudgery  of  the  yoke  ?  It  is  true,  that 
in  England,  some  of  these  wealthy  people  take 
it  into  their  heads  to  buy  seats  in  parliament. 
But  when  they  get  there,  unless  they  possess 
great  talents,  they  are  mere  nonentities ;  their 
existence  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  red  book 
which  contains  a  list  of  the  members  of  parlia- 
ment. Now,  sir,  I  wish  to  know  if,  in  the  west- 
em  country,  where  any  man  may  get  beastly 
drunk  for  three  pence  sterling — in  England  you 
cannot  get  a  small  wine-glass  of  spirits  under 
twenty-five  cents ;  one  such  drink  of  grog  as  I 
have  seen  swallowed  in  this  country  would  there 
cost  a  dollar — in  the  western  country,  where 
every  man  can  get  as  much  meat  and  bread  as 
he  can  consume,  and  yet  spend  the  best  part  of 
his  days,  and  nights  too,  perhaps,  on  the  tavern 
benches,  or  loitering  at  tne  cross  roads  asking 
the  news ;  can  you  expect  the  people  of  such  a 
country,  with  countless  millions  of  wild  land 
and  wild  animals  besides,  can  be  cooped  up  in 
manufieu^uring  establishments,  and  made  to  work 
sixteen  houcs  a  day,  under  the  superintendence 
of  a  driver,  yes,  a  driver,  compared  with  whom 
a  southern  overseer  is  a  gentleman  and  a  man 
of  refinement ;  for,  if  )hey  do  not  work,  these 
work-people  in  the  manufactories,  they  cannot 
eat ;  and  among  all  the  punishments  that  can 
be  devised  (put  death  even  among  the  number), 
I  defy  you  to  get  as  much  work  out  of  a  man  by 
any  of  them,  as  when  he  knows  that  he  must 
work  before  he  can  eat. 

But,  sir,  if  we  follow  the  example  of  England 
in  one  respect,  as  we  are  invited  to  do,  we  must 
also  follow  it  in  another.      If  we  adopt  her 

g)licy,  we  must  adopt  her  institutions  also, 
er  policy  is  the  result  of  her  institutions,  and 
our  institutions  mUst  be  the  result  of  our  policy, 
assimilated  to  hers.  We  cannot  adopt  such  an 
exterior  system  as  that  of  England,  without 
adopting  also  her  interior  policy.  We  have 
heard  of  her  wealth,  her  greatness,  her  glory ; 
but  her  eulogist  is  silent  about  the  poverty, 
wretchedness,  and  misery  of  the  lowest  orders. 
fihow  me  the  country,  say  gentlemen,  which 
has  risen  to  glory  withoat  this  system  of  boun- 


ties and  protection  on  manufaotureii.  8ir,  show 
me  any  country,  beyond  our  own,  which  has 
risen  to  glory  or  to  greatness,  without  an  estab- 
lished church,  or  wi^out  a  powerM  aristocracy, 
if  not  an  hereditary  nobility.  I  know  no  coun- 
try in  Europe,  except  Turkey,  without  heredi- 
tary nobles.  Must  we,  too,  have  these  Corin- 
thian ornaments  of  society,  because  those  coun- 
tries of  ^eatness  and  glory  have  given  it  to 
them  ?  But,  after  we  shall  have  destroyed  all 
our  foreign  trade ;  aftep  we  shall  have,  by  the 
prevention  of  imports,  cut  off  exports — ^thua 
keeping  the  promise  of  the  constitution  to  the 
ear,  and  breaking  it  to  the  hope— paltering 
with  the  people  in  a  double  sense — ^after  we 
shall  have  done  this,  we  are  told  *^  we  shall 
only  have  to  resort  to  an  excise;  we  have  only 
to  change  the  mode  of  collection  of  taxes  from 
the  people ;  both  modes  of  taxation  are  volun- 
tary." Very  voluntary  1  The  exciseman  comes 
into  my  house,  searches  my  premises,  respects 
not  even  the  privacy  of  female  apartments, 
measures,  gauges,  and  weighs  every  thing, 
levies  a  tax  upon  every  thing,  and  then  telk 
me  the  tax  is  a  voluntary  one  on  my  part,  and 
that  I  am,  or  ought  to  be,  content.  Yes,  vol- 
untary, as  Portia  said  to  Shylock,  when  she 
played  the  judge  so  rarely — ^Art  thou  content, 
Jew  ?    Art  thou  content? 

These  taxes,  however,  it  seems,  are  volun- 
tary, "as  being  altogether  upon  consumption." 
By  a  recent  speech  on  this  subject,  the  greater 
part  of  which  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  hear,  I 
learn  that  there  have  been  only  two  hundred 
capital  prosecutions  in  England,  within  a  given 
time,  for  violations  of  the  revenue  laws.  Are 
we  ready,  if  one  of  us,  too  poor  to  own  a  saddle- 
horse,  should  borrow  a  saddle,  and  clap  it  on 
his  plough-horse,  to  ride  to  chnrch  or  court,  or 
mill,  or  market,  to  be  taxed  tor  a  surplus  sad- 
dle-horse, and  surcharged  for  having  failed  to 
list  him  as  such  ?  Are  gentlemen  aware  of  the 
inquisitorial,  dispensing,  arbitrary,  and  almort 
papal  power  of  the  commissioners  of  excise  ? 
I  shall  not  stop  to  go  into  a  detail  of  them ;  but 
I  never  did  expect  to  hear  it  said,  on  this  floor, 
and  by  a  gentleman  from  Kentucky  too,  that 
the  excise  system  was  a  mere  scare-crow,  a 
bug-bear;  that  the  sound  of  the  words  consti- 
tuted all  the  difference  between  a  system  of 
excise  and  a  system  of  customs;  that  both 
meant  the  same  thing :  "  Write  them  together ; 
yours  is  as  fair  a  name ;  sound  them ;  it  doth 
become  the  mouth  as  well ; "  here,  sir,  I  must 
beg  leave  to  differ;  I  do  not  think  it  does: 
"  Weigh  them ;  it  is  as  heavy ;  "  that  I  grant— 
"  conjure  with  them ;  " — excise  "  will  start  a 
spirit  as  soon  as "  customs.  This  I  verily  be- 
lieve, sir,  and  I  wish,  with  all  my  heart,  if  this 
bill  is  to  pass,  if  new  and  unnecessary  burdens 
are  to  be  wantonly  imposed  upon  the  people, 
that  we  were  to  return  home  with  the  blesim 
news  of  a  tax  or  excise,  not  less  by  way  of 
*^  minimum,"  than  fifty  cents  per  gallon  upon 
whiskey.  And  here,  if  I  did  not  consider  an 
exciseman  to  bear,  according  to  the  language 
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of  the  old  law  books,  "  capat  lupinum,^^  and  that 
it  was  almost  as  meritorious  to  shoot  such  a 
hell-hound  of  tyranny,  as  to  shoot  a  wolf  or  a 
mad-dog;  and  if  I  did  not  know  that  any  thing 
like  an  excise  in  this  country  is  in  effect  utterly 
imi>racticable^ — I  myself,  feeling,  seeing,  blush- 
ing for  my  country,  would  gladly  vote  to  lay 
an  excise  on  this  abominable  liquor,  the  lavish 
consumption  of  which  renders  this  the  most 
drunken  nation  under  the  sun;  and  yet  we 
have  refused  to  take  the  duties  from  wines, 
from  cheap  French  wines  particularly,  that 
might  lure  the  dog  from  his  vomit,  and  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  reformation  of  the  public  man- 
ners. Sir,  an  excise  system  can  never  be  main- 
tained in  this  country.  I  had  as  lief  be  a  tithe 
proctor  in  Ireland,  and  met  on  a  dark  night  in 
a  narrow  road  by  a  dozen  white-boys,  or  peep- 
of-day  boys,  or  hearts  of  oak,  or  hearts  of  steel, 
as  an  excise  man  in  the  Alleghany  mountains, 
met,  in  a  lonely  road,  or  by-jilace,  by  a  back- 
wo(Klsman,  with  a  riHo  in  his  hand.  With  re- 
gard to  Ireland,  the  British  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  has  been  obliged  to  reduce  the  excise 
in  Ireland  on  distilled  spirits,  to  comparatively 
nothing  to  what  it  was  formerly,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  impossibility  of  collecting  it  in 
that  country.  Ireland  is,  not  to  sjieak  with 
statisticiil  accuracy,  alnnit  the  size  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, containing  something  like  twenty-fiVe 
thousand  scjuare  miles  of  territory,  with  a  i)oi>- 
nlaticm  of  six  millions  of  inhabitants,  nearly  as 
great  a  number  as  the  whole  of  the  white  pop- 
ulation of  the  United  States;  with  a  standing 
army  of  twenty  thousand  men ;  with  another 
standing  anny,  composed  of  all  those  classes  in 
civil  life,  who,  through  the  instrumentality  of 
that  army,  keep  the  wretched  people  in  sub- 
jection :  under  all  these  circumstances,  even  in 
Ireland,  the  excise  cannot  be  collected.  I  ven- 
ture to  say  that  no  army  that  the  earth  has 
ever  seen ;  not  such  a  one  as  that  of  lionaparte, 
which  marched  to  the  invasion  of  Russia,  would 
be  capable  of  collecting  an  excise  in  this  coun- 
try ;  not  such  a  one  (if  you  will  allow  me  to 
give  some  delightful  poetry  in  exchange  for  very 
wretched  prose)  as  ]!iilton  has  described — 

"  Such  forces  met  not,  nor  so  wide  a  camp, 
When  Agrican,  with  all  hia  northern  powers 
Besieged  Albracca,  oa  romanccH  tell, 
The  city  of  Callipbrone,  from  whence  to  win 
The  fairest  of  her  sex,  Angelica, 
His  daughter,  sought  by  many  nrowest  knights, 
Both  Paynim  and  the  peers  or  Charlemagne ; " 

not  such  a  force,  nor  even  the  troops  with 
which  he  compares  them,  which  were  no  less 
than  "  the  legend  fiends  of  hell  "  could  collect 
an  excise  here.  If  any  officer  of  our  govern- 
ment were  to  take  the  field  a  itill-hunting,  as 
they  call  it  in  Ireland,  among  our  southern  or 
western  forests  and  mountains,  I  should  like  to 
see  the  throwing  off  of  the  hounds.  I  hare  still 
so  much  of  the  sportsman  about  me,  that  I 
should  like  to  see  the  breaking  cover,  and, 
above  all,  I  should  like  to  be  in  at  the  death. 


And  what  are  we  now  about  to  do?  For 
what  was  the  constitution  formed  ?  To  drive 
the  i»eople  of  any  part  of  this  Union  from  the 
]>lough  to  the  distaff?  Sir,  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  never  would  have  been  form- 
ed, and  if  formed,  would  have  been  scouted, 
**  una  voce,"  by  the  people,  if  viewed  as  a  means 
for  effecting  i)ur|)oses  like  this.  The  constitu- 
tion was  foriiie<l  for  external  purposes,  to  raise 
annii'S  and  navies,  and  to  lay  uniform  duties  on 
im[)orU,  to  raise  a  revenue  to>  defray  the  ex- 
penditure for  such  objects.  Wmit  are  you  going 
to  do  now  ?  To  turn  the  constitution  wrong 
side  out;  to  abandon  foreign  commerce  and  ex- 
terior relations — I  am  sorry  to  use  this  French- 
itied  word — the  foreign  affairs,  which  it  was 
established  to  regulate,  and  convert  it  into  a 
municipal  agent,  to  carry  a  system  of  espionage 
and  excise  into  every  log-house  in  the  United 
States.  We  went  to  war  with  Great  Britain 
for  free  trade  and  siiilors*  rights;  we  made  a 
treaty  of  peace,  in  which  I  never  could,  with 
the  aid  of  my  ght^ises,  see  a  word  about  either 
the  one  or  the  other  of  these  objects  of  con- 
tention :  we  are  now  determine<l  never  to  be 
engaged  in  another  for  such  purposes ;  for  we 
are  ourselves  putting  an  end  to  them.  And, 
by  the  way  of  comfort  in  this  state  of  things, 
we  have  lK.*on  told,  by  the  doctor  as  well  as  the 
apothecary,  that  nmch  cannot  be  immediately 
expecteil  from  this  new  scheme;  that  years  wiU 
I>ass  away  before  its  beneficial  effects  will  be 
fully  realized.  And  to  whom  is  this  told  i  To 
the  consumjitive  i)atient  it  is  said,  Here  is  the 
remedy ;  persevere  in  it  for  a  few  years,  and  it 
will  infallibly  cure  your  disorder;  and  this  in- 
fallible remedy  is  prescribed  for  pulmonary 
consumption,  which  is  an  opprobrium  of  phy- 
sicians, and  has  reached  a  stage,  that,  in  a  few 
months,  not  to  sav  davs,  must  inevitablv  ter- 
minate  the  existence  of  the  patient.  This  is  to 
be  done,  too,  on  the  plea  that  the  people  who 
call  for  this  measure  are  already  ruined.  I  will 
do  any  thing,  sir,  in  reason,  to  relieve  these 
persons ;  but  I  can  never  agree,  because  they 
are  ruined,  and  we  are  half  ruined  only,  that 
we  slmll  1)0  entirely  ruined,  for  the  contingent 
possibility  of  their  relief.  We  have  no  belief 
in  this  new  theory ;  new,  for  it  came  in  with 
the  French  revolution,  and  that  is  of  modem 
date — of  the  transfusion  of  blood  from  a  healthy 
animal  to  a  sick  one ;  and  if  there  is  to  be  such 
a  transfusion  for  the  benefit  of  these  ruined 
persons  now,  we  refer  the.  gentlemen  to  bulls 
and  goats  for  sup[)lies  of  blood,  for  we  should 
be  the  veriest  asses  to  permit  them  to  draw 
our  own. 

We  are  told,  however,  that  we  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  postpone  the  payment  of  the  public 
debt  for  a  few  years,  and  wait  for  an  accumu- 
lation of  wealth,  for  a  new  run  of  luck, 

"  Rusticus  cxpectat  dum  defluat  amnis,  at  ille 
Labitur,  et  labetur  in  omne  volubilia  aerum." 

This  postponement  of  the  public  debt  is  no 
novelty.     All  debts  are,  now-a-days,,  as  old 
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ISSLj  hath  it,  in  the  future  in  rui^  ^'  about  to 
be  **  paid.  We  have  gone  on  postponing  pay- 
ing the  national  debt,  and  our  own  debta,  until 
individnal  credit  is  at  an  end ;  until  propertj, 
low  as  it  is  reduced  in  price  by  our  fantastic 
legidation;  can  no  longer  be  bought  but  for 
tmAj  money.  Here  is  one,  and  tliere  the 
other.  I  am  describing  a  state  of  society  which 
I  know  to  exist  in  a  part  of  the  country,  and 
which  I  hear,  with  concern,  does  exist  in  a 
greater  degree,  in  a  much  larger  portion  of  the 
country,  than  1  protend  to  be  personally  ac- 
quainted with. 

In  all  beneficial  changes  in  the  natural  world — 
and  the  sentiment  is  illustrated  by  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  efiusions  of  imagination  and  ge- 
nius that  I  ever  read — in  all  those  changes, 
which  are  the  work  of  an  all-wise,  all-seeing, 
and  superintending  Providence,  as  in  the  insen- 
sible gradation  by  which  the  infant  bud  expands 
into  manhood,  and  from  manhood  to  senility ; 
or,  if  you  will,  to  caducity  itself — you  find  na- 
ture never  working  but  by  gradual  and  imper- 
ceptible changes;  you  cannot  see  the  object 
move,  but  take  your  eye  from  it  for  a  while, 
and,  like  tlie  index  of  that  clock,  you  can  see 
that  it  has  moved.  The  old  proverb  says,  God 
works  good,  and  always  by  degrees.  The  devil, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  bent  on  mischief,  and  al- 
ways in  a  hurry.  He  cannot  stay :  his  object 
is  mischief,  which  can  best  be  eflfected  suddenly, 
and  he  must  be  gone  to  work  elsewhere.  But 
we  have  the  comfort,  under  the  pressure  of  this 
measure,  that  at  least  no  force  is  exercised  upon 
US ;  we  are  not  obliged  to  buy  goods  of  foreign 
manufacture.  It  is  true,  sir,  that  gentlemen 
have  not  said  you  shall  not  send  your  tobacco 
or  cotton  abroad ;  but  they  have  said  the  same 
thing  in  other  words ;  by  preventing  the  impor- 
tation of  the  returns  which  we  used  to  receive, 
and  without  which  the  sale  or  exchange  of  our 
produce  is  impracticable,  they  say  to  us,  You 
shall  sell  only  to  us,  and  we  will  give  you  what 
we  please ;  you  shall  buy  only  of  us,  but  at  what 
price  we  please  to  ask.  Bv*.  no  force  is  used ! 
You  are  at  full  liberty  not  to  buy  or  to  sell. 
Sir,  when  an  English  Judge  once  told  a  certain 
curate  of  Brentford,  that  the  court  of  chancery 
was  open  equally  to  the  rich  and  the  poor. 
Home  Tooke  replied,  "  So,  my  lord,  is  the  Lon- 
don tavern."  You  show  a  blanket  or  a  warm 
rug  to  a  wretch  that  is  shivering  with  cold,  and 
teU  him,  You  shall  got  one  no  where  else,  but 
you  are  at  liberty  not  to  buy  mine. 

No  Jew,  who  ever  tampered  with  the  neces- 
sities of  a  profligate  young  heir,  lending  him 
money  at  a  usury  of  cent,  per  cent.,  ever  acted 
more  paternally  than  the  advocates  of  this  bill, 
to  those  upon  whom  it  is  to  operate.    I  advise 

fou,  young  man,  for  your  good,  says  the  usurer. 
do  these  things  very  reluctantly,  says  Moses — 
these  courses  will  lead  you  to  ruin.  But,  no 
force — no,  sir,  no  force,  short  of  Russian  despot- 
ism, shall  induce  me  to  purchase,  or,  knowing 
it,  to  use  any  article  from  the  region  of  country 
which    attempts  to  cram  this  bill  down  our 


throats.  On  this,  we  of  the  south  are  as  re- 
solved as  were  our  fathers  about  the  tea,  whidi 
they  refused  to  drink ;  for  this  is  the  same  old 
question  of  the  stamp  act  in  a  new  shape,  yix : 
whether  they,  who  have  no  common  feeling 
with  us,  shall  impose  on  us,  not  merely  a  bur- 
densome but  a  ruinous  tax,  and  that  by  way  of 
experiment  and  sport  And  I  say  again,  if  we 
are  to  submit  to  such  usurpations,  give  me 
George  Grenville,  give  me  Lord  NorUi  for  a 
master.  It  is  in  this  point  of  view  that  I  most 
deprecate  the  bilL  If,  from  the  language  I  have 
used,  any  gentleman  shall  believo  I  am  not  as 
much  attached  to  this  Union  as  any  one  on  this 
floor,  he  will  labor  under  a  great  mistake.  But 
there  is  no  magic  in  this  word  union.  I  value 
it  as  the  means  of  preserving  the  liberty  and 
happiness  of  the  people.  Marriage  itself  is  a 
good  thing,  but  the  marriages  of  Mezentius  were 
not  so  esteemed.  The  marriage  of  Sinbad,  the 
Sailor,  with  the  corpse  of  his  deceased  wife,  was 
a  union ;  and  just  such  a  union  will  this  be,  it 
by  a  bare  majority  in  both  Houses,  this  bill  ehm 
become  a  law.  And,  I  ask,  sir,  whether  it  will 
redound  to  the  honor  of  this  House,  if  this  bill 
should  pass,  that  the  people  should  owe  their 
escape  to  the  act  of  any  others  rather  than  to 
us?  Shall  we,  when  even  the  British  parlia- 
ment are  taking  off  taxes  by  wholesale — when 
all  the  assessed  taxes  are  diminiiiihed  fifty  per 
cent — when  the  tax  on  salt  is  reduced  seven 
eighths,  with  a  pledge  that  the  remainder  shall 
come  ofi',  and  the  whole  would  have  been  re- 
pealed, but  that  it  was  kept  as  a  salvo  for  the 
wounded  pride  of  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, who,  when  asked — Why  keep  on  this 
odious  tax,  which  brings  but  a  paltry  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  per  annum?  answered  by 
subterfuge  and  evasion,  as  1  have  heard  done  in 
this  House,  and  drew  back  upon  his  resources, 
his  m^ority — how  will  it  answer  for  the  people 
to  have  to  look  up  for  their  escape  from  oppres- 
sion, not  to  their  immediate  representatives,  but 
to  the  representatives  of  the  States,  or,  possibly, 
to  the  executive  ?  And,  permit  me  here  to  sav, 
and  I  say  it  freely,  because  it  is  true,  that  I  jom 
as  heartily  os  any  man,  in  reprehending  "  the 
cold,  ambiguous  support  of  the  executive  gov- 
ernment to  this  bill  I  do  not  use  my  own 
words ;  I  deprecate  as  much  as  any  member  of 
this  House  can  do,  that  the  executive  of  this 
country  should  lend  to  this  bill,  or  to  any  other 
bill,  a  cold  and  ambiguous  support^  or  support 
of  any  sort,  until  it  comes  before  him  in  the 
shape  of  a  law,  unless  it  be  a  measure  which  he, 
in  his  constitutional  capacity,  may  have  invited 
Congress  to  pass.  I  may  be  permitted  to  say, 
and  I  will  say,  that,  in  case  this  bill  should  be 
unhappily  presented  to  him  for  his  signature— 
and  as  an  allusion  has  been  made  to  him  in  de- 
bate, I  presume  I  may  repeat  it — I  hope  he  will 
recollect  how  much  Uie  country  that  gave  him 
birth  has  done  for  him,  and  the  httle,  not  to 
say,  worse  than  nothing,  that,  during  his  sd- 
ministration,  he  has  done  for  her.  I  hope,  sir, 
he  will  scout  the  bill,  as  contrary  to  the  genius 
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of  our  governmont,  to  the  whole  spirit  and  let- 
ter of  our  coiifcderatiun — I  say  of  our  confeder- 
ation— Blessed  be  (lod,  it  is  a  confederation, 
and  that  it  contains  within  itself  the  redeeming 
power  which  has  more  than  once  been  exer- 
cised— and  that  it  contains  within  iUelf  the 
seeds  of  preservation,  if  not  of  this  Union,  at 
lea^t  of  the  Individ aal  conmionwoalths  of  which 
it  is  composed. 

Bat,  sir,  not  satisfied  with  an  appeal  to  the 
example  of  (Jreat  Britain,  whom  wo  liavo  been 
content  hitherto  very  sedulously  to  censure  and 
to  imitate — as  I  onc<j  heard  a  certain  person  say 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  i>ersons  of 
a  jHJcuIiar  character  to  bo  extremely  vehement 
of  censure  of  the  very  vice  of  which  they  are 
themselves  guilty — iho  example  of  Russia  hiLs 
been  introduced,  the  very  last,  I  should  supi>ose, 
that  would  be  bnnight  into  tliis  House  on  this 
or  any  other  question.  A  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Poinsett),  whose  intelli- 
gence and  infonnatiun  1  very  much  respect,  but 
the  feebleness  of  whose  voice  does  not  permit 
him  to  l>e  heard  as  distinctly  as  could  be  wished, 
remarked  the  other  day,  and  having  it  on  my 
notes,  1  will,  with  his  leave,  rejjeat  it — '*  Russia 
is  cursed  with  a  i)aper  money,  wliidi,  in  point 
of  depreciation  and  its  conse<]uent  embarrass- 
ment to  her,  can  boast  of  no  advantage,  1  be- 
lieve, even  over  that  of  Kentucky — so  cursed, 
that  it  is  impossible,  until  her  circulation  is  re- 
stored to  a  healthful  stati',  she  can  ever  take 
her  station  as  a  conunercial  or  manufacturing 
nation,  to  any  extent.*-  Nay,  ni<ne,  Russia, 
with  the  exception  of  few  of  her  provinces, 
consists,  like  the  interior  of  America,  of  a  vast 
inland  continent,  desolated  and  def«)nned  by 
prairies,  or  steppes,  as  they  are  there  called,  inhab- 
ited by  a  sparse  population ;  and,  its  an  appeal  has 
l)een  made  to  experience,  I  ask  any  gentleman 
to  show  mo  an  instance  of  any  country  under 
the  sun  that  has,  under  these  circumstances, 
taken  a  stand  as  a  manufacturing  or  great  com- 
mercial nation.  These  great  rivers  and  inland 
seas  cut  a  mighty  figure  on  the  map ;  but,  when 
you  come  to  consider  of  capacities  for  foreign 
commerce,  how  unlike  the  insular  situation  of 
Great  Britain,  or  the  peninsular  situation  of  al- 
most the  whole  continent  of  Europe,  surrounded 
or  penetrated  as  it  is  by  inland  seas  and  gulfs  I 
May  I  be  pardoned  for  adverting  to  the  fact — I 
know  that  comparisons  are  extremely  odious — 
that,  when  wo  look  to  Salem  and  Boston,  to 
parts  of  the  country  where  skill,  and  capital, 
and  industry,  notoriously  exist,  we  find  opposi- 
tion to  this  bill;  and  that,  when  we  look  to 
countries  which  could  sooner  build  one  hundred 
pyramids,  such  as  that  of  Cheops,  than  manu- 
facture one  cambric  needle,  or  a  pajHir  of  AVhite- 
chapel  pins,  or  a  watch  spring,  we  hear  a  clamor 
about  this  system  for  the  protection  of  manu- 
factures. The  merchants  and  manufacturers  of 
Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  the  province 
of  Maine,  and  Sagadohock  repel  this  biU,  whilst 
men  in  hunting  shirts,  with  deer-skin  leggins 
and  moccasons  on  their  feet,   wont  protection 


for  manufactures — men  with  rifles  on  their 
shoulders,  and  long  knives  in  their  l^elta,  seek- 
ing in  the  forests  to  lay  in  their  next  winter^! 
supply  of  bear-meat^  But  it  is  not  there  alone 
the  cry  is  heard.  It  is  at  Baltimore— decayed, 
deserted  Baltimore,  whose  exfiorts  have  more 
than  one  half  decreased,  wliile  those  of  Boston 
liave  four  times  increased — it  is  decayed  and 
deserted  Baltimore  that  comes  here  and  asks  us 
for  the  protection  of  those  interests  which  have 
grown  up  during  the  late  war — privateering 
among  the  number,  I  presume.  Philadelphia, 
too,  in  a  state  of  atrophy,  asks  for  the  measure — 
Philadelphia,  who  never  can,  pass  what  bill  yoa 
pleiLse,  have  a  foreign  trade  to  any  great  amoont, 
or  become  a  great  manufacturing  town,  for 
which  she  wants  all  the  elements  of  climate, 
coal,  and  capittd — this  city,  now  overbuilt, 
swollen  to  the  utmost  extent  of  the  integument, 
and  utterly  destitute  of  force  or  weight  in  the 
Union,  wants  this  bill  for  the  protection  of  the 
domestic  industry  of  her  free  blacks,  I  presume. 
New  York,  too,  is  now  willing  to  build  up  Mon- 
treal and  Quebec  at  her  expense — to  convert 
the  Hudson  into  a  theatre  for  rival  disputants 
about  steamboats  in  the  c(»urts  l>elow  stairs,  and 
for  them,  and  such  as  them,  with  a  coasting 
rK?ense  to  ]»ly  upon.  The  true  remedy,  and  the 
only  one,  for  the  iron  manufacturer  of  Penn- 
sylvaniii,  who  has  nothing  but  iron  to  sell — and 
that,  they  tell  us,  is  worth  nothing — would  be 
to  lay  on  the  table  of  this  House  a  declaration 
of  war  in  blank,  and  then  go  into  a  committee 
of  the  whole,  to  see  what  nation  in  the  world  it 
would  be  most  convenient  to  go  to  war  with — 
for,  fill  the  blank  with  the  name  of  what  power 
you  please,  it  must  l>e  a  sovereign  State,  and 
though  it  have  not  a  seaman  or  a  vessel  in  the 
world,  its  commissions  are  as  go<xl  and  valid  in 
an  admiralty  court,  as  those  of  the  lord  high 
admiral  of  Great  Britain.  In  this  way  you  will 
put  our  furnaces  in  blast,  and  yonr  paper-mills 
into  full  operation ;  and  many,  very  many,  who, 
during  the  last  war,  transpoited  flour  on  horse- 
back for  the  supply  of  your  army,  at  tlie  cost  of 
a  hundred  dollars  per  barrel,  and  who  have 
since  transported  provisions  in  steamboats  up 
and  down  the  Missouri  river — very  many  such 
individuals  would  tlius  be  taken  out  of  the  very 
jaws  of  bankruptcy  and  lifted  up  to  opulence, 
at  the  ex])ense  of  that  people,  at  whose  expense, 
also,  you  are  now  about  to  enable  these  iron 
manufacturers  to  fill  their  pockets.  New  Eng- 
land does  not  want  this  bill.  Connecticut,  in- 
deed, molasses  having  been  thrown  overboard 
to  lighten  the  ship,  votes  for  this  bill.  A  word 
in  the  ear  of  the  land  of  steady  habits — I  voted 
against  that  tax,  on  the  principle,  which  has  al- 
ways directed  my  public  life,  not  to  com])romise 
my  opinions — not  to  do  evil  that  good  may 
come  of  it — ^let  me  tell  the  land  of  st43ady  hah- 
itd,  that.,  after  this  bill  shall  be  fairly  off  the 
shore ;  after  wo  shall  have  cleared  decks  and 
made  ready  for  action  again;  after  she  shall 
have  imposed  on  me  the  onerous  burden  of  this 
bill,  she  shall  have  the  benefit  of  my  Totetopnt 
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on  aoain  this  du^  on  molasBes — not  at  this  day — 
thii  IS  not  the  last  tariff  measore ;  for  in  less 
than  five  jeara,  I  woilld,  if  I  were  a  betting 
man,  wager  any  odds  that  we  have  another  tariff 
proposition,  worse  by  £eu*  than  that,  amendments 
to  which  gentlemen  had  strangled  yesterday  by 
the  bowstring  of  the  preyions  question.  Fair 
dealing  leads  to  safe  counsels  and  safe  issnes. 
There  is  a  certain  left-handed  wisdom,  that  often 
overreaches  its  own  objects,  which  grasps  at  the 
shadow,  and  lets  go  the  sabstance.  We  shall 
not  only  have  this  duty  on  molasses,  I  can  tell 
the  gentleman  from  Gonnecticat,  but  we  shall 
haye,  moreover,  an  additional  bounty  on  intoxi- 
cation by  whiskey,  in  the  shape  of  an  additional 
duty  on  foreign  distilled  spirits. 

llie  ancient  commonwealth  of  Virginia,  one 
o(  whose  unworthy  sons,  and  more  unworthy 
repreeentatives,  I  am,  must  now  begin  to  open 
her  eyes  to  the  fatal  p<^cy  which  she  has  pur- 
sned  for  the  last  forty  years.  I  have  not  a  doubt, 
that  they  who  were  the  agents  for  transferring 
her  vast,  and  boundless,  and  fertile  country  to 
the  United  States,  with  an  express  stipulation, 
in  effect,  that  not  an  acre  of  it  should  ever 
enure  to  the  benefit  of  any  man  from  Vir^nia, 
were  as  respectable,  and  kind-hearted,  and  hos- 
pitable, and  polished,  and  guileless  Virginia 
gentlemen,  as  ever  were  cheated  out  of  their 
estates  by  their  overseers;  men  who,  as  long 
as  they  could  command  the  means,  by  sale  of 
their  last  acre,  or  last  negro,  would  have  a  good 
dinner,  and  give  a  hearty  welcome  to  whomso- 
ever chose  to  drop  in  to  eat,  friend  or  stranger, 
bidden  or  unbidden.  What  will  be  the  effect 
of  this  bill  on  the  Southern  States?  The  effect 
of  this  policy  la,  what  I  shudder  to  look  at ;  the 
more  because  the  next  census  is  held  up  *^  in 
terrorem  "  over  us.  We  are  told,  you  had  bet- 
ter consent  to  this — we  are  not  threatened  ex- 
actly with  general  Grage  and  the  Boston  port 
bill ;  but  we  are  told  by  gentlemen,  we  shall, 
after  the  next  census,  so  saddle,  and  bridle,  and 
martingale  you,  that  you  will  be  easily  regulated 
by  any  bit,  or  whip,  however  severe,  or  spurs, 
however  rank,  of  domestic  manufacture  that 
we  choose  to  use.  But  this  argument,  sir,  has 
no  weight  in  it  with  me.  I  do  not  choose  to 
be  robbed  now,  because,  after  I  am  once  robbed, 
it  will  be  easier  to  rob  me  again.  ^^Obsta 
principiis  "  is  my  maxim — because  every  act  of 
extension  of  the  system  operates  in  a  twofold 
way,  decreasing  the  strength  and  means  of  the 
robbed,  and  increasing  those  of  the  robber. 
This  is  as  true  as  any  proposition  in  mathe- 
matics. Oentlemen  neea  not  tell  us,  we  had 
better  give  in  at  once.  No,  sir,  we  shall  not 
give  in ;  no,  we  shall  hold  out---we  shall  not 
give  in.  We  do  not  mean  to  be  threatened  out 
of  our  rights  by  the  menace  of  another  census. 
We  are  aware  of  our  folly,  «id  it  is  our  business 
to  provide  against  the  oonseqnencee  of  it ;  but 
not  in  this  way.  Whoa  I  recollect  that  the 
tariff  of  1816  was  followed  by  that  of  1819- 
SO,  and  that  by  this  measore  of  1828-4, 1  can- 
not beliave  that  we  are^  at  any  time  hereafter, 
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long  to  be  exempt  ftom  the  demands  of  these 
sturdy  beggars  who  will  tdce  no  denial.  Every 
concession  does  but  render  every  fresh  demand 
and  new  concession  more  easy.  It  is  like  those 
dastard  nations  who  vainly  think  to  buy  peace. 
When  I  look  back  to  what  the  country  of  which 
I  am  a  representative  was,  and  when  I  see  what 
she  is — when  I  recollect  the  expression  of  Lord 
Comwallis,  applied  to  Virginia,  "  that  great  and 
unterrified  colony,"  which  he  was  about  to 
enter,  not  without  some  misgivings  of  his  mind 
as  to  tlie  result  of  the  invasion — when  I  com- 
pare what  she  was  when  this  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives first  assembled  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  what  she  now  is,  I  know,  by  the  dis- 
astrous contrast,  that  her  councils  have  not  been 
governed  by  statesmen.  They  might  be  ad- 
mirable professors  of  a  university,  powerfW 
dialecticians  **  ex  cathedra,"  but  no  sound  coun- 
sels of  wise  statesmen  could  ever  lead  to  such 
practical  ill  results  as  are  exhibited  by  a  com- 
parison of  tlie  past  and  present  condition  of  the 
ancient  colony  and  dominion  of  Virginia. 

In  the  course  of  this  discussion,  I  have  heard, 
I  will  not  say  with  surprise,  because  "nil 
admirari "  is  my  motto— no  doctrine  that  con 
be  broached  on  this  floor,  can  ever,  hereafter, 
excite  surprise  in  my  mind — I  have  heard  the 
names  of  Say,  Ganilh,  Adam  Smith,  and  Ricardo, 
pronounced  not  only  in  terras,  but  in  a  tone  of 
sneering  contempt,  visionary  theorists,  destitute 
of  practical  wisdom,  and  the  whole  clan  of 
Scotch  and  Quarterly  reviewers  lugged  in  to 
boot.  This,  sir,  is  a  sweeping  clause  of  proscrip- 
tion. With  the  names  of  Say,  Smith,  and 
Ganilh,  I  profess  to  be  acquainted,  for  I,  too, 
am  versed  in  title-pages ;  but  I  did  not  expect 
to  hear,  in  this  House,  a  name,  with  which  I 
am  a  little  further  acquainted,  treated  with  so 
little  ceremony ;  and  by  whom  ?  I  leave  Adam 
Smith  to  the  simplicity,  and  mc^esty,  and 
strength  of  his  own  native  genius,  which  has 
canonized  his  name — a  name  which  will  be  pro- 
nounced with  veneration,  when  not  one  in  this 
House  will  be  remembered.  But  one  word  as 
to  Ricardo,  the  last  mentioned  of  these  writers 
— ^a  new  authority,  though  the  grave  has  al- 
ready closed  upon  him,  and  set  its  seal  upon  his 
reputation.  I  shall  speak  of  him  in  the  language 
of  a  man  of  as  great  a  genius  as  this,  or  perhaps 
any,  age  has  ever  produced ;  a  man  remarkable 
for  the  depth  of  his  reflections  and  the  acumen 
of  his  penetration.  "  I  had  been  led,"  says  this 
man, ''  to  look  into  loads  of  books — my  under- 
standing had  for  too  many  years  been  intimate 
with  severe  thinkers,  with  logic,  and  the  great 
masters  of  knowledge,  not  to  be  aware  of  the 
utter  feebleness  of  the  herd  of  modem  econo- 
mists. I  sometimes  read  chapters  from  more 
recent  works,  or  part  of  parliamentary  debates. 
I  saw  that  these  "  [ominous  words !]  "  were  gen- 
erally the  very  dregs  and  rinsings  of  the  human 
intellect."  [I  am  very  glad,  sir,  he  did  not  read 
our  debates.  What  would  he  have  said  of 
ours?]  *^At  length  a  friend  sent  me  Mr. 
Ricardo's  book,  and,  recurring  to  my  own  pro- 
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phetio  anticipation  of  the  advent  of  some  legis- 
lator on  this  science,  I  said,  Thon  art  the  man. 
Wonder  and  curioHitj  had  long  been  dead  in 
mc ;  yet  I  wondered  once  more.  Had  this  pro- 
foand  work  been  really  written  in  England 
daring  the  19th  century?  Could  it  be  tluit  an 
EngllHhinan,  and  he  not  in  academic  bowers, 
but  oppressed  by  mercantile  and  senatorial 
cares,  nad  accomplished  what  all  the  universi- 
ties and  a  century  of  thought  had  failed  to  ad- 
vance by  one  hair's  breadth  ?  All  other  writers 
had  been  crushed  and  overlaid  by  the  enonnous 
weight  of  facts  and  documents:  Mr.  Kicardo 
had  deduced,  ^  a  priori,"  from  the  understand- 
ing ititelf,  laws  which  first  gave  a  ray  of  light 
into  the  unwieldy  chaos  of  materialss  and  had 
constructed  what  had  been  but  a  collection  of 
tentitive  discussions,  into  a  science  of  regular 

Eroportiona,  now  first  standing  on  an  eternal 
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asis. 

I  pronounce  no  opinion  of  my  own  on  Ri- 
cardo;  I  recur  rather  to  the  opinion  of  a  man 
inferior,  in  point  of  original  and  native  genius, 
and  that  highly  cultivated,  too,  to  none  of  the 
moderns,  and  few  of  the  ancients     Upon  this 
subject,  what  shall  we  say  to  the  f(»Ilowing  fact? 
Butler,  who  is  known  to  gentlemen  of  the  pn)- 
fession  of  the  law,  as  the  annotator,  with  Har- 
grave,  on  I^)rd  Coke,  speaking  with  Fox  as 
to  political  economy — that  most  extraordinary 
man,  unrivalled  for  his  powers  of  debate,  ex- 
celled by  no  man  that  ever  lived,  or  probably 
ever  will  live,  as  a  public  debater,  and  of  the 
deepest  political  erudfition,  fairly  confessed  that 
he  had  never  read  Adam  Smith.    Butler  said 
to  Mr.  Fox,  ^^that  he  had  never  read  Adam 
Smith's  work  on  the  Wealth  of  Nations."     "  To 
tell  you  the  truth,"  replied  Mr.  Fox,  "nor  I 
neither.    There  is  something  in  all  these  sub- 
jects that  passes  my  comprehension — something 
so  wide  that  I  could  never  embrace  them  my- 
self, or  find  any  one  who  did."    And  yet  we 
see  how  we,  with  our  little  dividers,  undertake 
to  lay  off  the  scale,  and  with  our  pack-thread 
to  take  the  soundings,  and  speak  with  a  confi- 
dence peculiar  to  quacks  (in  which  the  regular- 
bred  profe!^>r  never  indulges)  on  this  abstruse 
and  perplexing   subject      Confidence  is   one 
thing,   knowledge  another;    of  the  want  of 
which,  overweening  confidence  is  notoriously 
the  indication.    What  of  that?    Let  Ganilh, 
Say,  Ricardo,  Smith,  all  Greek  and  Roman 
fame  bo  against  us ;  we  api>eal  to  Dionysius  in 
support  of  our  doctrines ;  and  to  him,  not  on 
the  throne  of  Syracuse,  but  at  Corinth — not  in 
absolute  possession  of  the  most  wonderful  and 
enigmatical  city,  as  difficult  to  comprehend  as 
the  abstrusest  problem  of  political  economy, 
which  furnished  not  only  the  means  but  the 
men  tor  supporting  the  greatest  wars — a  king- 
dom within  itself,  under  whose  ascendant  the 
genius  of  Athens,  in  her  most  high  and  palmy 
state,  quailed,  and  stood  rebuked.    No;  we 
follow  the  pedagogue  to  the  schoola— dictating 
in  the  classic  shades  of  Longwood — (^^  lucus  a 
non  lacendo  ") — ^to  his  disciples. 


We  have  been  told  that  the  eoonomistB  are 
right  in  theory  and  wrong  in  practice ;  which 
is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  two  bodies  occupy  at 
the  same  time  the  same  space ;  for  it  is  equally 
impracticable  to  1)e  right  in  theory  and  wrong 
in  practice.    It  is  easy  to  be  wrong  in  practice; 
but  if  our  ])ractice  corresponds  with  our  theory, 
it  is  a  solecism  to  say  that  we  can  be  right  in 
the  one  and  wrong  in  the  other.    As  for  Alex- 
ander and  Caesar,  I  have  as  little  respect  for 
their  memory  as  is  consistent  with  that  invol- 
untary homage  which  all  must  |»ay  to  men  of 
tlieir  prowess  and  abilities ;  and  if  Alexander 
had  suffered  himself  to  be  led  by  the  nose  out 
of  Babylon  and  banished  to  Si  nope,  or  if  Cssar 
had  sutfered  himself  to  be  deprived  of  his  im- 
perial sway,  not  by  the  dagger  of  the  assassin, 
but  by  his  own  slavish  fears,  I  should  have  as 
little  respect  for  their  memory  as  for  that  of 
him  whose  example  has  on  this  occasion  been 
held  up  to  us  for  admiration.    Speaking  of  that 
man  who  has  kept  me  awake  night  after  night, 
and  has  been  to  me  an  incubus  by  day,  for  fear 
of  the  vastness  of  his  designs,  I  cannot  conceive 
of  a  spectacle  so  pitiful,  so  despicable,  as  that 
man,  under  those  circumstances;   and  if  the 
work  dictated  by  him  at  St.  Helena  be  r^ 
with  the  slightest  attention,  no  forsworn  wit- 
ness at  the  Old  Bailey  was  ever  detected  in  so 
many  contradictions  as  he  has  been  guilty  of. 
No,  sir,  the  Jupiter  from  whose  reluctant  hand 
the  thunderbolt  is  wrung,  is  not  the  one  at 
whose  shrine  I  worshi])— not  that  I  think  that 
the  true  Amphy trion  is  always  him  with  whom 
we  dine.    Na[>oleon  is  not  the  political  econo- 
mist who  is  to  take  place  of  Smith  and  Ricutlo. 
Will  any  man  make  me  believe  that  he  under- 
stood the  theory  or  the  practice  of  political 
economy  better  than  these  men,  or  than  Charies 
Fox  ?    Impossible.    When  J  recollect  what  that 
man  might  have  done  for  liberty,  and  what  he 
did ;  when  I  recollect  that  to  him  we  owe  this 
IIolv  Alliance — this  fearful  i>ower  of  Roasia— 
of  Russia,  where  I  should  advise  persons  to  go 
who  desire  to  be  instructed  in  petty  treason  by 
the  murder  of  a  husband,  or  in  pan^cide  by  the 
murder  of  a  father,  but  from  whom  I  should 
never  think  of  taking  a  lesson  in  political  econ- 
omy— ^to  whom  I  say  rather,  pay  your  debts, 
not  in  depreciated  paper ;  do  not  commit  d^y 
acts  of  bankruptcy;    restore  your  cmrency; 
practise  on  the  principles  of  liberality  and  jus- 
tice, and  then  I  will  listen  to  you.    No,  sir, 
Russia  mav,  if  she  pleases,  not  only  lay  heavy 
duties  on  imports;  she  may  prohibit  them  if 
she  pleases ;  she  has  nothing  to  export  but  what 
some  inland  countries  have,  political  power- 
physical,  to  be  sure,  as  well  as  intellectual 
power — but  she  does  not  even  dare  to  attack 
the  Turk:  she  cannot  stir:  she  is  something 
like  some  of  our  interior  people  of  the  South, 
who  have  plenty  of  land»  plenty  of  serfs,  smoke- 
houses filled  with  meat,  and  very  fine  horses  to 
ride,  but  who,  when  they  go  abroad,  have  not 
one  shilling  to  bless  thcmaselvea  with :  and  so 
long  as  she  ia  at  peace,  and  doea  not  troaUe  the 
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rest  of  the  world,  so  long  she  maj  be  suffered 
to  remain :  bnt,  if  she  should  continue  to  act 
hereafter  as  she  has  done  heretofore,  it  will  be 
the  interest  of  the  civilized  world  to  procure 
her  dismemberment,  "  per  fas  aut  nefas." 

But  it  is  said,  a  measure  of  this  sort  is  neces- 
sary to  create  employment  for  the  people. 
Why,  sir,  where  are  the  handles  of  the  plough  ? 
Are  they  unfit  for  young  gentlemen  to  touch  ? 
Or  will  they  rather  choose  to  enter  your  mili- 
tary academies,  where  the  sons  of  the  rich  are 
educated  at  the  expense  of  the  poor,  and  where 
so  many  political  janissaries  are  every  year 
turned  out,  always  ready  for  war,  and  to  sup- 
port the  powers  that  be--equal  to  the  strelitzes 
of  Moscow  or  St.  Petersburg.  I  do  not  speak 
now  of  individuals,  of  course,  but  of  the  ten- 
dency of  the  system — ^the  hounds  follow  the 
huntsman  because  he  feeds  them,  and  bears  the 
whip.  I  speak  of  the  systenu  I  concur  most 
heartily,  sir,  in  the  censure  which  has  been 
passed  upon  the  greediness  of  office,  which 
stands  a  stigma  on  the  present  generation. 
Men  from  whom  we  might  expect,  and  from 
whom  I  did  expect,  better  things,  crowd  the 
antechamber  of  the  palace,  for  every  vacant 
office;  nay,  even  before  men  are  dead,  their 
shoes  are  wanted  for  some  barefooted  office- 
seeker.  How  mistaken  was  the  old  Roman, 
the  old  consul,  who,  whilst  he  held  the  plough 
by  one  hand,  and  death  held  the  other,  ex- 
claimed, *^  Diis  immortalibus  sero  I '' 

Our  fiithers,  how  did  they  acquire  their 
property  ?  By  straightforward  industry,  recti- 
tude, and  frugality.  How  did  they  become  dis- 
possessed of  their  property  ?  By  indulging  in 
speculative  hopes  and  designs,  seeking  the 
fihadow  whilst  they  lost  the  substance;  and 
now,  instead  of  being,  as  they  were,  men  of 
respectability,  men  of  substance,  men  capable 
and  willing  to  live  independently  and  honestly, 
and  hospitably  too — ^for  who  so  parsimonious  as 
the  i»^gal  who  has  nothing  to  give  ? — what 
have  we  become  ?  A  nation  of  sharks,  preying 
on  one  another  through  the  instrumentality 
of  this  paper  system,  which,  if  Lycurgus  had 
known  of  it,  he  would  unquestionably  have 
adopted,  in  preference  to  his  iron  money,  if  bis 
object  had  been  to  make  the  Spartans  the  most 
accomplished  knaves  as  well  as  to  keep  them 
poor. 

But  we  are  told  this  is  a  curious  constitution 
of  ours:  it  is  made  for  foreigners,  and  not  for 
ourselves — ^for  the  protection  of  foreign,  and 
not  of  American  industry.  Sir,  this  is  a  curi- 
ous constitution  of  ours,  and  if  I  were  disposed 
to  deny  it,  I  could  not  succeed.  It  is  an  anomaly 
in  itself.  It  is  that  supposed  impossibility  of 
all  writers,  from  Aristotle  to  the  present  day, 
an  "imperium  in  imperio."  Nothing  like  it 
ever  did  exist,  or  possibly  ever  will,  under  simi- 
lar circumstances.  It  is  a  constitution  consist- 
ing of  confederated  bodies^  for  certain  exterior 
purposes,  and  also  for  some  interior  purposee, 
but  leaving  to  Hxe  state  authorities,  among  a 
great  many  powers,  the  very  one  which  we 


now  propose  to  exercise ;  for,  if  we  are  now 
passing  a  revenue  bill — a  bill  the  object  of 
which  were  to  raise  revenue — ^however  much 
I  should  deny  the  policy,  and  however  I  could 
demonstrate  the  futility  of  the  plan,  I  still  should 
deem  it  to  be  a  constitutional  bill — a  bill  passed 
to  carry,  "bona  fide,"  into  effect,  a  provision 
of  the  constitution,  but  a  bill  passed  with  short- 
sighted views.  But  this  is  no  such  bilL  It  is 
a  bill,  xmder  pretence  of  regulating  oommercei 
to  take  money  from  the  pockets  of  a  very  large, 
and,  I  thank  God,  contiguous  territory,  and  to 
put  it  into  other  pockets.  One  word,  sir,  on 
that  point ; — ^I  can  assure  the  gentlemen  whose 
appetites  are  so  keenly  whetted  for  our  money 
— I  trust,  at  least,  if  this  bill  passes,  there  win 
be  a  meeting  of  the  members  opposed  to  it,  and 
a  general  and  consentaneous  resistance  to  iti 
operation  throughout  the  whole  southern  coun- 
try— and  we  shall  make  it  by  lawful  means; 
"  quant  k  nous,''  the  law  will  be  a  dead  letter. 
It  shall  be  to  me,  at  least,  as  innocuous  as  the 
pill  of  the  empiric  which  I  am  determined  not 
to  swallow.  The  manufacturer  of  the  east  may 
carry  his  wollens,  or  his  cottons,  or  his,  coffina 
to  what  market  he  pleases — I  do  not  buy  or 
him.  Self-defence  is  the  first  law  of  nature. 
You  drive  us  into  it.  You  create  heats  and 
animosities  among  this  great  family,  who  ought 
to  live  like  brothers ;  and,  after  you  have  got 
this  temper  of  mind  roused  among  the  southern 
people,  do  you  expect  to  come  among  us  to 
trade,  and  expect  us  to  buy  your  wares  ?  Sir. 
not  only  shall  we  not  buy  them,  but  we  shall 
take  such  measures  (I  will  not  enter  into  tha 
detail  of  them  now)  as  shall  render  it  impossible 
for  you  to  sell  them.  Whatever  may  be  said 
here  of  the  "  misguided  counsels  "  as  they  have 
been  termed,  "  of  the  theorists  of  Virginia," 
they  have,  so  far  as  regards  this  question,  the 
confidence  of  united  Virginia.  We  are  asked — 
Does  the  South  lose  any  thing  by  this  bill — why 
do  yo-:  cry  out?  I  put  it,  sir,  to  any  man 
from  any  part  of  the  country,  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  from  the  Balize,  to  the  eastern  shore 
of  Maryland — which,  I  thank  Heaven,  is  not 
yet  under  the  government  of  Baltimore,  and 
will  not  be,  unless  certain  theories  should  come 
into  play  in  that  state,  which  we  have  lately 
heard  of,  and  a  m^ority  of  men,  told  by  the 
head,  should  govern — whether  tlie  whole  coun- 
try between  the  points  I  have  named,  is  not 
unanimous  in  opposition  to  this  bilL  Would  it 
not  be  unexampled,  that  we  should  thus  com- 
plain, protest,  resist,  and  that  all  the  while 
nothing  should  be  the  matter  ?  Are  our  under- 
standings (however  low  mine  may  be  rated, 
much  sounder  than  mine  are  engaged  in  this 
resistance),  to  be  rated  so  low,  as  Uiat  we  are 
to  be  made  to  believe  that  we  are  children  af- 
frighted by  a  bugbear  ?  We  are  asked,  how- 
ever, why  do  you  cry  out  ?  it  is  all  for  your 
gooa.  Sir,  this  reminds  me  of  the  mistresses 
of  George  II.,  who,  when  they  were  insulted 
by  the  populace  on  arriving  in  London  (as  all 
such  creatures  deserve  to  be,  by  evwy  mob). 
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pot  tbrir  heads  out  of  the  wtodow,  ind  uld  to 
them  in  their  broken  Engliah,  "  Goot  people^  we 
be  oome  t(x  joar  goota ; "  to  which  one  of  Uie 
mob  rejoined—"  Yes,  onA  for  onr  chntula  too,  I 
booj.  Just  ao  it  ia  with  the  opprewiTe  es- 
Htlona  proTioied  ud  advocated  07  Uie  snp- 
porten  of  tais  lull,  on  tiie  plea  of  the  good  of 
tboM  who  ftre  ite  viotinu. 

There  ii  not  a  member  in  thia  nonse,  nr,  more 
deeplj  penetrated  than  the  one  who  u  en- 
deaToring  to  addrcM  jon,  with  the  inadeqaste 
manner  in  which  he  has  discharged  the  task 
bnpoaed  npon  him;  in  this  instance,  he  will 
s^,  on  his  part,  most  relnctantlj.  Bat,  as  I 
hare  been  all  m^  life  a  aniatteref  in  history,  I 
oannot  fail  to  be  strack  with  the  fltnem  of  the 
wxnpaiison  institnted  hy  a  historian  of  this 
mnntry  with  the  Roroan  repablic.  Just  as  it  was 
fat  a  state  of  preparation  for  a  master. 

"Bed,  poetqnara  luzo,  atqae  desidia  civitas 
oormpta  est ;  mreaa  reapublica,  magnitndine 
■la,  unperatomm  atque  mogiatralnum  vitia 
■natentaoat ;  acvcluti  effceta  parentnm,  multis 
tanpestatibna,  hand  sane  qui^quom  Romie  vir- 
tate  magnns  f>iit." 

Of  this  qootation,  I  will,  a.i  thej  MnnetiraH 
n7  in  parliomeat,  for  the  benefit  of  tlie  ootintrj- 
rantlemen,  attempt  a  translation.  "  But,  after 
ttia  state  had  become  corrupted  by  luiorj  and 
doth  " — in  the  Arabian  Nights'  EoUrtainmcnti, 
v«  are  told  of  one  wlio  laid  b^  his  sequins  in 
good  loonej,  and  when  he  Hft«rwarda  came  to 
oae  them,  he  found  them  to  bebitsof  paper,  not 
worth  more  than  old  eontinental  (or  kentncky) 
money — "by  Ininry  and  sloth,  again  the  re- 
public,"— and  here  1  press  the  comparison — 
"by  dint  of  its  own  mognitnde,  its  own  great- 
Dfloa,  its  own  vastnen,  bore  n^  under  the  I'aolta, 
tile  Tices  of  its  generals,  magistrates,  and  that, 
too,  as  if  effete  (patA  bearing),  since  for  a  long 
while  " — I  hope  the  comparison  will  not  hold 
here — "for  a  long  time  scarcely  any  man  Iiad 
beoome  great  at  Rome  by  his  merit."  So, 
rir,  it  is  with  this  republic  It  does  snstain  by 
Ita  greatnesa  and  growing  magnitnde,  the  follies 
ud  Tices  of  ita  magistracy.  Had  this  govern- 
ment been  stationary  like  any  of  the  old  gorem- 
ments  ot  Enrop^  of  the  second  class,  Prussia 
fbr  instance,  or  Holland,  by  the  political  evoln- 
titms  of  the  last  thirty  yean,  I  might  say  the  last 
twelve  years,  it  wonld  have  snnk  into  insignifl- 
cance  and  debility ;  and  it  ia  only  upon  this  re- 
•onise,  the  increaung  greatness  of  thia  repnblic, 
that  the  blonderera  who  plnnge  blindfold  into 
•ebemes  like  this,  oan  rely  for  any  possibility  of 
■alvation  from  the  eff^ts  of  their  own  rash,  nn- 
dlgested  menaares.  It  is  true  that  the  race  is  not 
tothe  swift,  norths  battle  to  the  strongi  and  else- 
where than  in  the  repoblio  of  Romo,  and  of  other 
times  than  the  daysof  Catilioe,  it  may  be  sud, 
"  Hand  sane  qolsqae  virtnte  toognns  est" 


"Tia  not  in  mortala 

~  it  do  ycm  more,  Samp 
taka  my  word  too  »< 


B*  wary,  V^di  the  time,  aad  always 


Oivenntle  way  when  thers'i  too  great  k  prcai ; 

And  Ibr  jour  consciencp,  odIj  Isani  to  nerre  it, 

For  like  a  ncrr,  or  a  boier,  trsiolaft. 

Twill  make,  irproTsd,  vast  sfforti  wilhoat  pwaiog." 

I  had  more  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  coold  I 
have  aaid  it,  00  Ibis  subject.  But  I  cannot  ait 
down  witbont  asking  those,  who  were  once  my 
brethrcD  of  the  church,  tlje  elders  of  the  yoang 
fiunily  of  this  good  old  republic  of  the  thirteen 
States,  if  they  can  oonsent  to  rivet  upon  ns  this 
system,  from  which  no  twneflt  can  possibly  re- 
sult to  themselves.  I  put  it  to  them  as  de- 
scendants of  the  renowned  colony  of  Virginia; 
as  cliildren  sprung  from  her  loina;  if  for  the 
sake  of  all  the  benefits,  with  which  this  WJl 
is  pretended  to  be  freighted  to  them,  granting 
soch  to  be  the  fact  for  argnment'a  sake,  they 
could  consent  to  do  such  an  act  oT  violence  to 
the  nnanimoos  o]iinion,  feelings,  prqjadioes,  if 
yon  will  of  the'whole  Southern  8tat«a,  as  to 
pass  It  t  I  go  farther.  I  ask  of  them  what  is 
there  in  the  condition  of  the  nation,  at  this 
time,  that  calls  for  the  immediate  adoption  of 
this  measure  I  Are  the  Gauls  at  the  gates  of 
the  Capit^il  i  ]f  they  are,  the  cacklings  of  the 
Capitoline  Kcene  will  hardly  save  it.  TChat  ii> 
there  to  induce  ua  to  plnnge  Into  the  vortei  of 
tliose  evils  w  severely  felt  in  Europe  from  this 
very  manufacturing  and  paper  policy  I  For  it 
is  evident  that,  if  we  p>  into  tliis  system  of 
policy,  we  must  adopt  the  Earopean  institutioDS 
also.  We  have  very  good  materials  to  work 
with ;  we  have  only  to  make  onr  elective  king 
pre.iident  for  life,  in  the  first  place,  and  then  to 
make  the  succession  hereditary  in  the  family 
of  the  first  that  shall  happen  to  have  a  promis- 
ing SOD.  For  a  king  we  can  be  at  no  loss—"  ex 
quovialigno"— any  block  will  do  for  him.  The 
Senate  may,  perhaps,  be  transmuted  into  a 
house  ofpeers,  altliough  we  shoold  meet  with 
more  difficulty  than  in  the  other  case ;  Bona- 
parte himself  was  not  more  hardly  put  to  it,  to 
recruit  the  ranks  of  bis  mushroom  noUUty, 
than  we  should  lie  to  famish  a  house  of  pecia. 
As  for  ua,  we  are  the  faithfU  commons,  ready 
made  to  hand ;  hut  with  all  onr  loyalty,  I  con- 
gratulate the  House— I  congratulate  the  nation 
— that,  although  thia  body  is  doily  d^raded 
by  the  sight  of  members  of  Oongrass  mannfao- 
tured  into  placemen,  we  have  not  ytt  reached 
snob  a  point  of  degradation  as  to  auffer  execu- 
tive minions  to  be  manufaotnred  into  member* 
of  CoDsress.  We  have  shut  that  door ;  I  wish 
we  could  shut  the  other  also.  I  wish  we  could 
have  a  perpetual  call  of  the  House  in  thia  view, 
and  suffer  no  one  to  get  ont  frcon  its  closed 
doors.  The  time  is  peculiarly  inansfncioDS  for 
the  change  In  onr  policy  whldi  is  proposed  by 
this  bill.  We  are  on  tbeeveof  an  election  that 
promises  to  be  the  most  diitraeted  that  this 
nation  haa  oTer  yet  nndergtme.  It  may  tnra 
out  to  be  a  Polish  election.  At  aooh  a  timcv 
ought  any  measure  to  be  bronghttbrward  which 
ia  supposed  to  1m  capable  of  b^g  demoDstnUed 
to  be  extrem^  iqjnrions  to  one  great  porUoa 
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of  thU  country,  and  beneficial  in  proportion  to 
anotiier  f  Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil 
thereof.  There  are  firebrands  enough  in  the 
land,  without  this  apple  of  discord  being  cast 
into  this  assembly.  Suppose  this  measure  is 
not  what  it  is  represented  to  be ;  that  the  fears 
of  the  South  are  altogether  illusory  and  vision- 
ary ;  that  it  will  produce  all  the  good  predicted 
of  it — an  honorable  gentleman  fVom  Kentucky 
said  yesterday — and  I  was  sorry  to  hear  it,  for 
I  have  great  respect  for  that  gentleman,  and 
for  other  gentlemen  from  that  State — that  the 
question  was  not  whether  a  bare  majority  should 
pass  the  bill,  but  whether  the  majority  or  mi- 
nority should  rule.  The  gentleman  is  wrong, 
and,  if  he  will  consider  the  matter  rightly,  he 
will  see  it.  Is  there  no  difierence  between  the 
patient  and  the  actor  ?  We  are  passive ;  we  do 
not  call  them  to  act  or  to  suffer,  but  we  call  upon 
them  not  so  to  act  as  that  we  must  necessarily 
suffer ;  and  I  venture  to  say,  that  in  any  gov- 
ernment, properly  constituted-  this  very  con- 
sideration would  operate  conclusively,  that  if 
the  burden  is  to  be  laid  on  102,  it  ought  not  to 
be  laid  by  105.  We  are  the  eel  that  is  being 
fiayed,  while  the  cook-maid  pats  us  on  the  head, 


and  cries,  with  the  clown  in  Song  Lear,  ^*Dowil 
wantons,  down."  There  is  but  one  portion  of 
the  country  which  can  profit  by  tliis  bill,  and 
from  that  portion  of  the  country  comes  thja 
bare  majority  in  favor  of  it  I  bless  God  that 
Massachusetts  and  old  Virginia  are  once  again 
rallying  under  the  same  banner,  against  oppres- 
sive and  unconstitutional  taxation ;  for,  if  all 
the  blood  be  drawn  from  out  the  body,  I  care 
not  whether  it  be  by  the  British  parliament  or 
the  American  Congress ;  by  an  emperor  or  a 
abroad,  or  by  a  president  at  home. 

Under  these  views,  and  with  feelings  of  mor- 
tification and  shame  at  the  very  weak  opposi- 
tion I  have  been  able  to  make  to  this  bill,  I 
entreat  gentlemen  to  consent  that  it  may  lie 
over,  at  least,  until  the  next  session  of  Congress. 
We  have  other  business  to  attend  to,  ana  our 
families  and  our  affairs  need  our  attention  at 
home  ;  and  indeed,  I,  sir,  would  not  give  one 
farthing  for  any  man  who  prefers  being  here  to 
being  at  home ;  who  is  a  good  public  man  and 
a  bad  private  one.  With  these  views  and  feel- 
ings, I  move  you,  sir,  that  the  bill  be  indefinitdy 
postponed. 


•  ••- 
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The  following  speech,  on  the  second  resolu- 
tion reported  by  the  Committee  of  Foreign 
Relations :  ^'  That  an  additional  force  of  ten 
thousand  regular  troops  ought  to  be  imme- 
diately raised  to  serve  for  three  years ;  and  that 
a  bounty  in  lands  ought  to  be  given  to  encou- 
rage enlistments,**  *  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States,  on  the  tenth  of  December, 
1811  :— 

Mb.  Spbakbb  :  This  is  a  question,  as  it  has 
been  presented  to  this  House,  of  peace  or  war. 
In  that  light  it  has  been  argued ;  in  no  other 
light  can  I  consider  it,  after  the  declarations 
made  by  members  of  the  committee  of  foreign 
relations.  Without  intending  any  disrespect  to 
the  chair,  I  must  be  permitted  to  say,  that  if 
the  decision  yesterday  was  correct,  *^  that  it  was 
not  in  order  to  advance  any  arguments  against 
the  resolution,  drawn  from  topics  before  other 
committees  of  the  House,*'  the  whole  debate, 
nay^  the  report  itself  on  which  we  are  acting, 
is  disorderly ;  since  tne  increase  of  the  military 
force  is  a  subject,  at  this  time,  in  agitation  by  a 
select  committee,  raised  on  that  branch  of  the 
President's  message.    But  it  is  impossible  that 

the  disonssion  of  a  question,  broad  as  the  wide 

* * 

*  The  resolattons  were  reported  on  the  twenty-ninth  of 
Korember,  1811.  1 


ocean  of  our  foreign  concerns.  Involving  every 
consideration  of  interest,  of  right,  of  happiness 
and  of  safety  at  home ;  touching,  in  every  point, 
all  that  is  dear  to  freemen,  *^  their  lives,  their 
fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor,*'  can  be  tied 
down  by  the  narrow  rules  of  technical  routine. 

The  committee  of  foreign  relations  have, 
indeed,  decided  that  the  subject  of  arming  the 
militia,  (which  has  been  pressed  upon  them  as 
indispensable  to  the  public  security,)  does  not 
come  within  the  scope  of  their  authority.  On 
what  ground,  I  have  been  and  still  am  unable 
to  see,  they  have  felt  themselves  authorized  to 
recommend  the  raising  of  standing  armies,  with 
a  view,  (as  has  been  declared,)  of  immediate  war 
— a  war  not  of  defence,  but  of  conquest,  of 
aggrandizement,  of  ambition — a  war,  forei^  to 
the  interests  of  this  country ;  to  the  interests 
of  humanity  itsel£ 

I  know  not  how  gentlemen,  calling  themselves 
republicans,  can  advocate  sudi  a  war.  What  was 
their  doctrine  in  1798-9,  when  the  command  of 
the  army,  that  highest  of  all  nossible  trusts  in  any 
government,  be  &e  form  wnat  it  may,  was  re- 
posed in  the  bosom  of  the  father  of  his  country 
— the  sanctuary  of  a  nation's  love — the  only 
hope  that  never  came  in  vain!  When  other 
worthies  of  the  revolution — ^Hanulton,  Pinokney. 
and  the  younger  Washington,  men  of  tried 
patriotLsm,  of  approved  conduct  and  valor,  of 
untarnished  honor,  held  subordinate  command 
under  him.  Republicans  were  then  nnwilling 
to  trust  a  standing  army  even  to  his  hands,  who 


in 
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had  giTeo  proof  that  he  wu  sbove  all  homui 
temptation.  Where  now  ie  the  reTolntionRir 
hero,  to  whom  joa  are  about  to  confide  tbu 
Mrred  tmstl  To  whom  will  yon  confide  the 
charge  of  leadins  the  flower  of  oar  joath  to 
the  heights  of  Abraham  f  'Will  joa  find  bim 
in  the  person  of  on  acquitted  felon!  What  1 
Ihen  you  were  nnwilling  to  vote  an  nrmy  where 
inch  lucn,  as  have  been  named,  held  high  com- 
mand ]  When  Waahington  himself  was  at  the 
bead,  did  jou  show  inch  relurtance.  feel  sack 
•cnipleB;  and  are  you  now  nothing  loth,  fear- 
lesa  uf  every  oonseqnencet  Will  yon  say  that 
jonr  proTocntiona  were  less  then  than  now— 
when  yonr  direct  commerce  was  interdicted, 
jour  ambnasadora  hooted  with  derision  from 
the  French  conrt,  tribate  demanded,  actoal  war 
waged  npon  you  f 

llioM  who  opposed  the  anny  then  were 
indeed  denounced  as  the  partisans  of  France ; 
•a  the  same  men,  (some  of  them  at  least,)  are 
DOW  held  np  as  tlje  advocates  of  England  : 
those  firm  and  underiatiug  repatilicons,  ^vbo 
then  dared,  and  now  dare,  to  cling  to  the  ark 
of  the  constitution,  to  defend  it  even  at  the  ei- 
pense  of  their  fame,  rather  than  sarreuder 
themselves  to  the  wild  projects  of  mad  ambiliun. 
There  is  afatality  attending  plenitude  of  power. 
Boon  or  late,  some  mania  seizes  n|ion  its  pos- 
■essors ;  they  fall  from  the  dizzy  height  throut^h 

E'ddiness.  Like  a  vast  estate,  heaped  np  bv  tlie 
bor  and  industry  of  one  man,  which  studom 
nirvives  the  third  generation:  power,  gmJied 
by  patient  aauduity,  by  a  failnful  and  regular 
diacbarge  of  its  attendant  duties,  aiKin  gets 
above  its  own  origin.  Intoxicated  with  their 
own  greatness,  tlie  federal  party  fell.  Will  not 
the  same  causes  |iruduce  the  same  effects  now 
as  then)  Sir,  yuu  may  raue  tliis  army,  yon 
may  build  up  this  va-^t  slructuro  of  palronage  ; 
but  "lay  not  tbe  llattcring  unction  to  your 
■onls,"  you  will  never  live  to  ei^joy  the  auccea- 
non.    Yon  sign  your  political  death  warrant. 

Ur.  fiandolph  here  adverted  to  the  provoca- 
tion to  hostilities  from  shutting  np  the  Missis- 
alppi  by  8pwn,  in  1803 ;  but  more  fully  to  the 
conduct  of  tbe  House  in  1805-6,  nndcr  tlie 
■trongeat  of  all  imaginable  provocations  to 
— the  actual  invasion  of  our  country.  He  read 
various  paseagea  fVom  tbe  President's  publi 
mcaaage  of  Deo.  Sd,  1805,  in  which  be  detailed 
the  iqjuries  and  insults  which  had  been  received 
flvm  Spain.  Ur.  Randolph  then  referred 
■nbsequent  message  of  the  President  npon  tbe 
•ame  subjeot,  and  read  the  report  of  tbe  < 
mittee  to  whom  the  meaaage  was  referred,  re- 
prehending, in  strong  terms,  the  condnct  of 
Spun,  and  recommending  the  passage  of  a  bill 
nuking  provision  for  raising  a  sofBdent  nmnber 
tt  troops  "  to  protect  the  aoatbora  ftonlier  of 


[he  Umted  Slates  from  Spuiiah  inroad  and  b- 
tolt,  and  to  chaatiae  the  auoe."  Jlr.  Baadolpb 
then  proceeded;  * 

The  peculiar  aitnalion  of  the  frontier,  at  that 
time  iuBnlt«d,  alone  induced  the  committee  to 
recommend  the  raising  of  regular  troopa.  It 
was  too  TBioote  from  the  population  of  tbe 
fonutry  fur  the  militia  to  act,  in  repelling  and 
chastising  Sponiob  incursion.  New  Orleans 
and  its  dependencies  were  separated  by  a  vast 
extent  of  wilderness  from  the  settlements  of 
Ibe  old  United  Status  ;  filled  with  a  ^aloyal 
and  turbulent  people,  alien  to  our  institntionB, 
language  and  manners,  and  disaffected  towards 
our  Government.  Little  reliance  could  be 
placed  upon  them,  and  it  was  plain,  that  if  "  it 
was  the  luteution  uf  Spun  to  advance  on  our 
posiiewious  uutil  she  be  repulsed  by  an  opposing 
force,"  that  forco  must  be  a  njgular  aimy,  uc- 
leas  we  were  dispueud  to  aliandiin  all  the  oonn- 
tiy  south  ol' TennesHee  ;  that  "  the  protection 
of  our  citizens,  and  the  spirit  and  tbe  honor  of 
our  country  rci|uired  ibst  force  should  be  inter- 
posed." Nutliing  remained  bnt  for  the  legis- 
lature to  grant  the  only  practicable  means,  or 
to  sliriuk  from  the  most  sacred  of  all  its  dn^es; 
to  aLitiiKluD  tlie  soil  and  its  inhabitants  to  the 
mercy  of  hostile  invaders. 

Yet  this  re|>ort,  moderate  as  it  was,  was 
deemed  of  too  strong  a  character  by  the  Ilonse. 
It  was  rqected,  and,  at  the  motion  of  a  gentle- 
man from  Musaachusetts,  {Mr.  Uidwell,  who 
has  since  taken  a  great  fancy  also  to  Canada, 
and  maroLed  off  tliither,  in  advance  uf  the 
committee  of  foreign  relations,)  "  two  millions 
of  dollars  were  a]>propriated  towards,"  (not  in 
full  of,)  "any  extraordinary  expense  whi^ 
might  be  incurred  in  the  intercourse  lietween 
the  United  States  and  foreign  nations;"  in 
other  words,  to  buy  off,  at  Paris,  Spanish  ag- 
gressions at  home. 

Was  this  feet  given  in  evidence  of  our  im- 
partiality towards  the  belligerents?  That  to 
the  insults  and  injuries  and  actus)  iuvuiuon  of 
one  of  them,  we  opposed  not  bullets,  but  dol- 
lars ;  that  to  Spanish  inva^on  we  opposed 
money,  whilst  for  British  oggreeeion  on  the 
high  seas  we  had  arms— offensive  war  i  But 
Spain  was  then  shielded,  aa  well  as  instigated, 
by  a  greater  power,  llence  our  respect  for  her. 
Had  we  at  that  time  acted  as  we  ought  to  have 
done  in  defence  of  our  rights,  of  tiie  "  natale 
solum"  itself,  we  should,  f  feel  confident,  bave 
avoided  that  series  of  insult,  disgrace  and  ia- 
inry,  which  has  been  poured  ont  npon  as  in 
long,  imbroken  sncoea^on.  We  wonld  not  then 
ruse  a  small  regular  force  for  a  country,  where 
the  militia  oooid  not  act,  to  defend  our  own 
territory;  now  we  are  willing  to  levy  a  great 
army,  for  great  it  must  be  to  acoomplisli  tlie 

Eroposed  object,  for  a  war  of  conquest  uid  am- 
idon;  and  ttiis,  too,  at  the  rery  entranoa  of 
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the  ^^  northern  hive,"  of  the  strongest  part  of 
the  Union. 

An  insinuation  has  fallen  from  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee,  (Mr.  Gmndj,)  that  the  late 
massacre  of  oar  brethren  on  the  Wabash  was 
instigated  bj  the  British  government.  Has  the 
President  given  anj  sach  information  ?  Is  it  so 
believed  by  the  administration  ?  I  have  cause 
to  believe  the  contrary  to  be  the  fact ;  that  such 
is  not  their  opinion.  This  insinuation  is  of  the 
grossest  kind — a  presumption  the  most  rash ; 
the  most  unjustifiable.  Show  but  good  ground 
for  it,  I  will  give  up  the  question  at  the  thres- 
hold. I  will  be  ready  to  march  to  Canada.  It 
iSj  indeed,  well  calculated  to  excite  the  feeliugs 
of  the  western  people  particularly,  who  are  not 
quite  so  tenderly  attached  to  our  red  brethren 
as  some  of  our  modern  philosophers ;  but  it  is 
destitute  of  any  foundation,  beyond  mere  sur- 
mise and  suspicion.  What  would  be  thought, 
if^  without  any  proof  whatsoever,  a  member 
should  rise  in  his  place  and  tell  us,  that  the 
massacre  in  Savannah — a  massacre  perpetrated 
by  civilized  savages  with  French  commissions 
in  their  pockets,  was  excited  by  the  French 
government?  There  is  an  easy  and  natural 
solution  of  the  late  transaction  on  the  Wabash, 
in  the  well-known  character  of  the  aboriginal 
savage  of  North  America,  without  resorting  to 
any  such  mere  conjectural  estimate.  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  that,  for  this  signal  calamity  and 
disgrace,  the  House  is,  in  part  at  least,  answer- 
able. Session  after  session,  our  table  has  been 
piled  up  with  Indian  treaties,  for  which  the 
appropriations  have  been  voted  as  a  matter  of 
course,  without  examination.  Advantage  has 
been  taken  of  the  spirit  of  the  Indians,  broken 
by  the  war  which  ended  in  the  treaty  of  Gren- 
viUe.  Under  the  ascendency  then  acquired 
over  them,  they  have  been  pent  up  by  subse- 
quent treaties,  into  nooks ;  straitened  in  their 
quarters  by  a  blind  cupidity,  seeking  to  extin- 
^ish  their  title  to  immense  wildernesses — for 
which,  (possessing,  as  we  do  already,  more  land 
than  we  can  sell  or  use,)  we  shall  not  have 
occasion,  for  half  a  century  to  come.  It  is  our 
own  thirst  for  territory,  our  own  want  of  mod- 
eration, that  has  driven  these  sons  of  nature 
to  desperation,  of  which  we  feel  the  effects. 

•  Although  not  personally  acquainted  with  the 
late  Colonel  Daveiss,  I  feel,  I  am  persuaded,  as 
deep  and  serious  regret  for  his  loss  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  himself.  I  know  him 
only  through  the  representation  of  a  friend  of 
the  deceased,  (Mr.  Kbwan,)  some  time  a  mem- 
ber of  this  House :  a  man,  who,  for  native  force 
of  intellect,  manliness  of  character,  and  high 
sense  of  honor,  is  not  inferior  to  any  that  have 
ever  sat  here.  With  him  I  sympathise  in  the 
severest  calamity  that  could  befall  a  man  of  his 
oast  and  character.  Would  to  Grod,  they  were 
both  now  on  this  floor.  From  my  personal 
knowledge  of  the  one,  I  feel  confident  that  I 
should  have  his  support — and  I  believe  (judging 
of  him  from  the  representation  of  our  conmion 
friend)  of  the  other  also. 


I  cannot  refrain  from  smiling  at  the  liberality 
of  the  gentleman,  in  giving  Canada  to  New 
York,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  northern 
balance  of  power ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he 
forewarns  her,  that  the  western  scale  must  pre- 
ponderate. I  can  almost  fancy  that  I  see  the 
capitol  in  motion  towards  the  falls  of  Ohio; 
after  a  short  soioum,  taking  its  flight  to  the 
Mississippi,  ana  finally  alighting  on  Darien; 
which,  when  the  gentleman^s  dreams  are  re- 
alized, will  be  a  most  eligible  seat  of  govern- 
ment for  the  new  republic,  (or  empire,)  of  the 
two  Americas !  But  it  seems  that  "  in  1808  we 
talked  and  acted  foolishly,^'  and  to  give  some 
color  of  consistency  to  that  folly,  we  must  now 
commit  a  greater.  Keally,  I  cannot  conceive 
of  a  weaker  reason  offered  in  support  of  a 
present  measure,  than  the  iustification  of  a 
former  folly.  I  hope  we  shall  act  a  wise  part; 
take  warning  by  our  follies,  since  we  nave 
become  sensible  of  them,  and  resolve  to  talk 
and  act  foolishly  no  more.  It  is,  indeed,  high 
time  to  give  over  such  preposterous  language 
and  proceedings. 

This  war  of  conquest,  a  war  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  territory  and  subjects,  is  to  be  a  new 
commentary  on  the  doctrine,  that  republicans 
are  destitute  of  ambition;  that  they  are  ad- 
dicted to  peace,  wedded  to  the  happiness  and 
safety  of  the  great  body  of  their  people.  But 
it  seems,  this  is  to  be  a  holiday  campaign :  there 
is  to  be  no  expense  of  blood  or  treasure,  on 
our  part;  Canada  is  to  coAquer  herself ;  she  is 
to  be  subdued  by  the  principles  of  fraternity ! 
The  people  of  that  country  are  first  to  be  se- 
duced from  their  allegiance,  and^converted  into 
traitors,  as  preparatory  to  making  them  good 
citizens  I  Although  I  must  acknowledge  that 
some  of  our  flaming  patriots  were  thus  manu- 
factured, I  do  not  think  the  process  would  hold 
good  with  a  whole  community.  It  is  a  danger- 
ous experiment.  We  are  to  succeed  in  the 
French  mode,  by  the  system  of  fraternization 
— all  is  French  I  But  how  dreadfully  it  might 
be  retorted  on  the  southern  and  western  slave- 
holding  States.  I  detest  this  subornation  of 
treason.  No ;  if  we  must  have  them,  let  them 
fall  by  the  valor  of  our  arms ;  by  fair  legitimate 
conquest ;  not  become  the  victims  of  treache- 
rous seduction. 

I  am  not  surprised  at  the  war-spirit  which 
is  manifesing  itself  in  gentlemen  from  the  South. 
In  the  year  1805-6,  in  a  struggle  for  the  carry- 
ing .trade  of  belligerent^colonial  produce,  this 
country  was  most  unwisely  brought  into  collision 
with  the  great  powers  of  Europe.  By  a  series 
of  most  impolitic  and  ruinous  measures,  utterly 
incomprehensible  to  every  rational,  sober-mind- 
ed man,  the  southern  planters,  by  their  own 
votes,  have  succeeded  in  knocking  down  the 
price  of  cotton  to  seven  cents,  and  of  tobacco, 
(a  few  choice  crops  excepted,)  to  nothing ;  and 
in  raising  the  price  of  blankets,  (of  which  a 
few  would  not  be  amiss  in  a  Canadian  cam- 
paign,) coarse  woollens,  and  every  article  of 
first  necessity,  three  or  four  hundred  per  oentiun. 
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And  now  that,  by  our  own  acts,  we  have 
brought  ourselves  into  this  unprecedented 
condition,  we  must  get  out  of  it  in  any  way, 
but  b^  an  acknowledgment  of  our  own  want 
of  wisdom  and  forecast.  But  is  war  the  true 
remedy  ?  Who  will  profit  by  it  ?  Speculators ; 
a  few  lucky  merchants  who  draw  prizes  in  the 
lottery;  commissaries  and  contractors.  Who 
must  suffer  by  it?  The  people.  It  is  their 
blood,  their  taxes,  that  must  flow  to  support  it. 

But  gentlemen  avowed,  that  they  would  not 
go  to  war  for  the  carrying  trade ;  that  is,  for 
any  other  but  the  direct  ex[)ort  and  import 
trade ;  that  which  carries  our  native  products 
abroad,  and  brings  back  the  return  cargo ;  and 
yet  they  stickle  for  our  commercial  rights,  and 
will  go  to  war  for  them !  1  wish  to  know,  in 
point  of  principle,  what  difference  gentlemen 
can  point  out  between  the  abandonment  of  tliis 
or  of  that  maritime  right?  Do  gentlemen 
assume  the  lofty  port  and  tone  of  chivalrous 
redressers  of  maritime  wrongs,  and  declare 
their  readiness  to  surrender  every  other  mari- 
time right,  provided  tlicy  may  remain  unmo- 
lested in  the  exercise  of  the  humble  privilege 
of  carrying  their  own  ])roduce  abroad,  and 
bringing  back  a  return  cargo  ?  Do  you  make 
this  declaration  to  the  enemy  at  the  outset? 
Do  you  state  the  minimum  with  which  you  will 
be  contented,  and  put  it  in  their  power  to  close 
with  your  proposals  at  their  option ;  give  her 
the  Imsis  of  a  treaty  ruinous  and  disgraceful 
beyond  example  and  expression?  And  this, 
too,  after  having  turned  uj)  your  noses  in  dis- 
dain at  Uie  treaties  of  Mr.  tlay  and  Mr.  Monroe ! 
Will  you  say  to  England,  ^^  end  the  war  when 
you  please,  give  us  the  direct  trade  in  our  own 
produce,  we  are  content  ?  ^^  But  what  will  the 
merchants  of  Salem,  and  Boston,  and  New 
York,  and  Philadel[)hia,  and  Baltimore,  the  men 
of  Marblehcad  and  Cape  Cod  say  to  this  ?  Will 
they  join  in  a  war,  professing  to  have  for  its 
object,  what  they  would  consider,  (and  justly 
too,)  as  the  sacrifice  of  their  maritime  rights, 
yet  affecting  to  be  a  war  for  tlie  protection  of 
commerce  ? 

I  am  gratified  to  find  gentlemen  acknowledg- 
ing the  demoralizing  and  destructive  conse- 
quences of  the  non-importation  law ;  confessing 
tne  truth  of  all  that  its  opponents  foretold, 
when  it  was  enacted.  And  will  you  plunge 
yourselves  in  war,  because  you  have  passed  a 
foolish  and  ruinous  law,  and  are  ashamed  to 
repeal  it?  "But  our  good  friend,  the  French 
emperor,  stands  in  the  way  of  its  rei>eal,  and  as 
we  cannot  go  too  far  in  making  sacrifices  to 
him,  who  has  given  such  demonstration  of  his 
love  for  the  Americans,  we  must,  in  point  of 
fact,  become  parties  to  his  war.  Who  can  be 
so  cruel  as  to  refuse  him  tliat  favor? "  My  im- 
agination shrinks  from  the  miseries  of  such  a 
connection.  I  call  upon  the  House  to  reflect, 
whether  they  are  not  about  to  abandon  all  re- 
clamation for  the  unparalleled  outrages,  "in- 
sults and  injuries  "  of  the  French  government ; 
to  give  up  our  daim  for  plundered  miUiona,  and 


I  ask  what  reparation  or  atonement  they  can 
expect  to  obtain  in  hours  of  future  dalliance, 
after  they  shall  have  made  a  tender  of  their 
person  to  this  great  deflowerer  of  the  virgimty 
of  republics?  We  have  by  our  own  wise  (I 
will  not  say  wiseacre)  measures,  so  increased 
the  trade  and  wealth  of  Montreal  and  Quebec, 
that  at  last  we  begin  to  caat  a  wishful  eye  at 
Canada.  Having  done  so  much  towards  iti 
improvement,  by  the  exercise  of  "  our  restric- 
tive energiefi^"  we  begin  to  think  the  laborer 
worthy  of  his  hire,  and  to  put  in  clum  for  our 
porti(m.  Suppose  it  ours,  are  we  any  nearer 
to  our  point?  As  his  minister  said  to  the  king 
of  Epirus,  "  may  we  not  as  well  take  our  bottle 
of  wine  before  as  after  this  exploit  ?  Go  I  mardi 
to  Canada  I  leave  the  bn>ad  bosom  of  the  Ches- 
apeake and  her  hundred  tributary  rivers;  the 
whole  line  of  sea-coast  from  Machias  to  8t 
Mary's,  unprotected !  You  have  taken  Quebec 
— have  you  conquered  England?  Will  you 
seek  for  the  deep  foundations  of  her  power  in 
the  frozen  deserts  of  Labrador  ? 


**  Her  march  is  on  the  mountain  wave. 
Her  home  is  on  the  deep  1  ' 
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Will  you  call  upon  her  to  leave  your  porti 
and  harbors  untouched,  only  just  till  yon  can 
return  from  Canada,  to  defend  theni?  The 
coast  is  to  be  left  defenceless,  whilst  men  of 
the  interior  are  revelling  in  conquest  and  spoiL 
But  grant  for  a  moment,  for  mere  argument's 
sake,  that  in  Canada  you  touched  the  Kinews  of 
her  strength,  instead  of  removing  a  ck»g  upon 
her  resources — an  incumbrance,  but  one,  which, 
from  a  spirit  of  honor,  she  will  vigorously  de- 
fend. In  what  situation  would  you  then  pUuie 
some  of  the  best  men  of  the  nation  ?  As  Chat- 
ham and  Burke,  and  the  whole  band  of  her 
patriots,  prayed  for  her  defeat  in  1776,  so  must 
some  of  the  truest  friends  of  their  country 
deprecate  the  success  of  our  arms  against  the 
only  power  that  holds  in  check  the  arch-enemy 
of  mankind. 

The  committee  have  outstripped  the  execu- 
tive. In  designating  the  power,  against  whom 
this  force  is  to  be  employed,  as  has  most  unad- 
visedly been  done  in  the  preamble  or  manifesto 
with  which  the  resolutions  are  prefaced,  they 
have  not  consulted  the  views  of  the  executive, 
that  designation  is  equivalent  to  an  abandon- 
ment of  all  our  claims  on  the  French  govern- 
ment. No  sooner  was  the  report  laid  on  the 
table,  than  the  vultures  were  flocking  round 
their  prey — the  carcass  nf  a  great  military 
establishment.  Men  of  tainted  reputation,  of 
broken  fortune,  (if  they  ever  had  any,)  and  of 
battered  constitutions,  ^*  choice  spirits  tired  of 
the  dull  pursuits  of  civil  life,"  were  seeking 
after  agencies  and  commissions,  willing  to  doze 
in  gross  stupidity  over  the  public  fire ;  to  light 
the  public  candle  at  both  ends.  Hononu>l6 
men  undoubtedly  there  are,  ready  to  serve  their 
country;  but  what  man  of  spirit,  or  of  self- 
respect,  will  accept  a  commission  in  the  present 
army? 


INOREASE  OF  THE  ARMY. 
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The  gestlenuuDL  from  Tennessee,  Mr.  Gnmdy, 
addrened  himself  jeeterdaj,  ezclusivelj  to  the 
^republicans  of  l^e  House/'  I  know  not 
whether  I  may  consider  myself  as  entitled  to 
any  part  of  the  benefit  of  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman's discourse.  It  belongs  not,  however, 
to  that  gentleman  to  decide.  If  we  must  have 
an  exposition  of  the  doctrines  of  republicanism, 
I  ahall  receive  it  from  the  fathers  of  the  church, 
and  not  from  the  junior  apprentices  of  the  law. 
I  shall  appeal  to  my  worthy  friends  from  Caro- 
lina, Messrs.  Macon  and  Stanford,  ^^men  with 
whom  I  have  measured  my  strength,''  by  whose 
ride  I  have  fought  during  the  reign  of  terror ; 
for  it  was  indeed  an  hour  of  corruption,  of  op- 
pression, of  pollation.  It  is  not  at  all  to  my 
taste — that  sort  of  republicanism  which  was 
flopported,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  by  the 
fiither  of  the  sedition  law,  John  Adams,  and  by 
Peter  Porcupine  on  the  other.  Republicanism ! 
oi  John  Adams  and  William  Gobbett  I  *^  Par 
Bobile  fratrum,"  now  united  as  in  1798,  whom 
the  cruel  walls  of  Newgate  alone  keep  from 
flying  to  each  other's  embrace — but  whom,  in 
sentiment,  it  is  impossible  to  divide.  Gallant 
crusaders  in  the  holy  cause  of  republicanism ! 
Soch  **  republicanism  does,  indeed,  mean  any 
thing  or  nothing." 

Our  people  will  not  submit  to  be  taxed  for 
this  war  of  conquest  and  dominion.  The  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  was  not  calculated 
to  wage  offensive  foreign  war ;  it  was  instituted 
ibrthe  common  defence  and  general  welfare; 
and  whosoever  should  embark  it  in  a  war  of 
cflence,  would  put  it  to  a  test  which  it  is  by  no 
maans  calculated  to  endure.  Make  it  out  that 
Great  Britain  has  instigated  the  Indians  on  a 
late  occasion,  and  I  am  ready  for  battle ;  but 
not  for  dominion.  I  am  unwilling,  however, 
under  present  circumstances,  to  take  Canada, 
at  the  risk  of  the  constitution,  to  embark  in  a 
eommon  cause  with  France,  and  be  dragged  at 
the  wheels  o(  the  car  of  some  Burr  or  Bona- 
parte. For  a  gentleman  from  Tennessee,  or 
Genesee,  or  Lake  Champlain,  there  may  be 
aome  prospect  of  advantage.  Their  hemp  would 
bear  a  great  price  by  the  exclusion  of  foreign 
apply.  In  that,  too,  the  great  importers  are 
deeply  interested.  The  upper  country  on  the 
Hndson  and  the  lakes  would  be  enriched  by  the 
aopplies  for  tbe  troops,  which  they  alone  could 
fornish.  They  would  have  the  exclusive  mar- 
ket :  to  say  nothing  of  the  increased  preponder- 
anoe  from  the  acquisition  of  Canada  and  that 
aeetion  of  the  Union  which  the  Southern  and 
Western  States  have  already  felt  so  severely  in 
|be  apportionment  bilL 

Mr.  Randolph  here  adverted  to  the  defence- 
less state  of  the  sea-ports,  and  particularly  of  the 
OhMapeake,  and  observed,  that  there  was  but  a 
rini^e  spot  on  either  shore,  which  could  be  con- 
M&eed  in  tolerable  security,  from  the  nature  of 
tiie  port  and  the  strength  of  the  population— 


and  that  spot  unhappily  governed  the  whole 
State  of  Maryland.  His  friend,  the  late  Qoy- 
emor  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Lloyd,  at  the  very  time 
he  was  bringing  his  wariike  resolutions  before 
the  legislature  of  the  State,  was  liable  on  any 
night  to  be  taken  out  of  his  bed  and  carried  off 
with  his  family,  by  the  most  contemptible  pica- 
roon. Such  was  the  situation  of  many  a  family 
in  Mar}-land,  and  lower  Virginia. 

Permit  me  now,  sir,  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  subject  of  our  black  population.  I  will  touch 
this  subject  as  tenderly  as  possible.  It  is  with 
reluctance  that  I  touch  it  at  all ;  but  in  cases  of 
great  emergency,  the  state  physician  must  not 
be  deterred  by  a  sickly,  hysterical  humanity, 
from  probing  the  wound  of  his  patient ;  he  must 
not  be  withheld  by  a  fastidious  and  mistaken 
delicacy  from  representing  his  true  situation  to 
his  friends,  or  even  to  the  sick  man  himself 
when  the  occasion  calls  for  it.  What  is.  the 
situation  of  the  slaveholding  States?  During 
the  war  of  the  Revolution,  so  fixed  were  tlieir 
habits  of  subordination,  that  while  the  whole 
country  was  overrun  by  the  enemy,  who  invited 
them  to  desert,  no  fear  was  ever  entertained  of 
an  insurrection  of  the  slaves.  During  a  war  of 
seven  years,  with  our  country  in  possession  of 
the  enemy,  no  such  danger  was  ever  appre- 
hended. But  should  we,  therefore,  be  unob- 
servant spectators  of  the  progress  of  society 
within  the  last  twenty  years ;  of  the  silent,  but 
powerful  change  wrought,  by  time  and  chance, 
upon  its  composition  and  temper  ?  When  the 
fountains  of  the  great  deep  of  abomination  were 
broken  up,  even  the  poor  slaves  did  not  escape 
the  general  deluge.  The  French  revolution  has 
polluted  even  them.  Nay,  there  have  not  been 
wanting  men  in  this  House :  witness  our  legis- 
lative Legendre,  the  butcher  who  once  held  a 
seat  here,  to  preach  upon  this  floor  these  im- 
prescriptible rights  to  a  crowded  audience  of 
blacks  in  the  galleries :  teaching  them  that  they 
are  equal  to  their  masters ;  in  other  words  ad- 
vising them  to  cut  their  tliroata.  Similar  doc- 
trines have  been  disseminated  by  pedlars  from 
New  England  and  elsewhere,  throughout  the 
soythem  country ;  and  masters  have  been  found 
so  infatuated,  as  by  their  lives  and  conversation, 
by  a  general  contempt  of  order,  morality,  and 
religion,  unthinkingly  to  cherish  these  seeds 
of  self-destruction  to  them  and  their  families. 
What  has  been  the  consequence  ?  Within  the 
last  ten  years,  repeated  alarms  of  insurrection 
among  the  slaves :  some  of  them  awful  indeed. 
From  the  spreading  of  this  infernal  doctrine, 
the  whole  southern  country  has  been  thrown 
into  a  state  of  insecurity.  Men  dead  to  the 
operation  of  moral  causes,  have  taken  away 
from  the  poor  slave  his  habits  of  loyalty  and 
obedience  to  his  master,  which  lightened  his 
servitude  by  a  double  operation ;  beguiling  his 
own  cares  and  disarming  his  master's  suspicions 
and  severity;  and  now,  like  true  empirics  in 
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politics,  you  are  called  upon  t4>  tru«»t  to  the  mere 
pliVMcal  strength  of  the  fetter  wliich  holds  liim 
in 'l>ond{ii;e.  You  have  deprived  hira  of  all 
moral  restraint ;  you  have  tempted  liim  to  eat 
of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  just  enough 
to  perfect  liim  in  wickedness;  you  have  o[)ene<l 
bis  eyes  to  his  nakedness ;  you  have  armed  his 
nature  against  the  hand  that  has  fe<l,  that  has 
clothed  him,  tliat  has  cherished  him  in  sickness; 
tliat  Iiand,  whi<h  l)cfore  he  became  a  pupil  of 
your  strhool,  he  had  been  accuston)ed  to  press 
with  respectful  atlecti<»n.  You  have  done  all 
tljig — and  then  show  him  the  gibbet  and  the 
wheel,  as  incentives  to  a  sullen,  repugnant  ol>e- 
dienco.  G(h1  forbid,  sir,  that  the  Southern  States 
should  ever  see  an  enemy  on  their  shores,  with 
these  infernal  principles  of  French  fraternity  in 
tlie  van.  While  talking  of  taking  Canada,  some 
of  us  are  shuddering  for  our  own  satety  at  home. 
I  speak  from  i'lwU,  when  I  siiv,  that  the  night- 
bell  never  tolls  for  lire  in  Hichmond,  that  the 
mother  (hK-s  not  hug  her  infant  more  closely  to 
her  bosom.  I  have  been  a  witness  of  some  of 
the  alarms  in  the  cajiital  of  Virginia. 

How  have  wo  shown  our  sympathy  with  the 
patriots  of  Spain,  or  with  the  American  prov- 
inces ?  lU'  seizing  (»n  one  of  them,  lier  claim  to 
which  wo  had  formerly  respected,  as  soon  as 
the  j)arent  country  was  embn>iled  at  home.  Is 
it  thus  we  yii'M  them  assistance  against  the 
arch-tiend  wlio  is  grasping  at  the  sceptre  of  the 
civilize<l  world  i^  The  object  of  France  is  as 
much  Spanish-American  as  old  Spain  herself. 
Much  JLs  I  hate  a  stan<ling  army,  I  could  almost 
,  find  it  in  my  heart  to  vote  (me,  could  it  be  sent 
to  the  assistance  of  the  Spjiiiish  patriots. 

Mr.  Randolph  then  proceeded  to  notice  the 
unjust  and  illiberal  imputation  of  British  attach- 
ments, against  certain  churacters  in  this  country, 
sometimes  insinuated  in  that  House,  but  oi)enly 
avowed  out  of  it. 

Against  whom  are  these  charges  brought? 
Against  men  who,  in  the  war  of  the  revolution, 
were  in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  or  fighting 
the  battles  of  your  country.  And  by  whom  are 
they  made?  liy  runaways,  chiefly  from  the 
British  dominions,  sinc^  the  l>reaking  out  of  the 
French  troubles.  It  is  insufferable.  It  cannot 
be  borne.  It  nmst  and  ought,  with  severity  to 
be  put  down  in  this  House ;  and  out  of  it  to 
meet  the  lie  direct.  We  have  no  fellow-feeling 
for  the  suffering  and  oppressed  Spaniards  I  Yet 
even  them  we  do  not  reprobate.  Strange !  that 
we  should  have  no  objection  to  any  otlier  peo- 
ple or  government,  civilized  or  savage,  in  the 
whole  world!  The  great  autocrat  of  all  the 
Russias,  receives  the  homage  of  our  high  con- 
sideration. The  Dey  of  Algiers  and  his  divan 
of  pirates,  are  a  very  civil,  good  sort  of  people, 
with  whom  we  find  no  difficulty  in  maintaining 
the  relations  of  peace  and  amity,  "  Turks,  Jews, 
and  Infidels,"  Melimelli  or  the  Little  Turtle: 
barbarians  and  savages  of  every  dime  and  color, 


are  welcome  to  our  arms.    With  chiefs  of  ban- 
ditti, negro,  or  mulatttt,  we  can  treat  and  can 
trade.    Name,  however,  but  England,  and  all 
our  anti])athies  are  up  in  arms  against  her. 
Against  whom?    Against  thone  who«e  blood 
runs  in  our  veins :  in  common  with  whom  we 
claim  Shakspeare,  and  Newton,  and  Chatham, 
for  our  countrymen:  whose  form  of  govern- 
ment is  the  freest  on  earth,  our  c»wn  only  ex- 
cepted :  from  whom  every  valuable  principle 
of  our  own  institutions  has  been  borroweo— 
representation,  jury  trial,  voting  the  supplies, 
writ  of  habeas  oorpus,   our  whole  civil  and 
criminal  jurisprudence — against  our  fellow  Pro- 
testants, identified  in  blood,  in  langua^,  in  r»* 
ligi<»n,  with  ourselves.    In  what  school  did  the 
worthies  of  our  land,  the  Wasliingtona,  Henrys, 
Hancocks,  Franklins,    Rutledges   of  America, 
learn  those  principles  of  civil  liberty  which 
were  so  nobly  asserted  by  their  wisdom  and 
valor?     American  ri'sistanc^  to  British  nsnrpa- 
tion  has  not  been  more  warmly  cherished  bj 
these  great  men  and   their  compatriots;  not 
more  by  Washington,  Hancock,  and  Henry,  tfuin 
by  Chatham  and  his  illustrious  associates  in  the 
British  Parliament.   It  ought  to  hi*  remembered, 
t(M),  that  the  heart  of  the  English  people  wit 
with  us.     It  was  a  selfi.««h  and  corrupt  miniatry, 
and  their  servile  tools,  to  whom  we  were  not 
more  oitposc^l   than  they  were.     I  trust  thai 
none  such  may  ever  exist  among  us ;  for  tools 
will  never  be  wanting  to  8ubser\'e  the  pnrposesi 
however  ruinous  or  wicked,  of  kings  and  min»- 
tcrs  of  state. 

I  acknowledge  the  influence  of  a  Shakspeare 
and  a  Milton  u\H)n  my  imagination,  of  a  Locke 
uiM)n  my  understanding,  of  a  Sidney  upon  my 
political  principless  of  a  Chatliam  upon  qualities 
which,  would  to  (t(k1,  I  iK)ssessed  in  common 
with  that  illustrious  man!  of  a  Tilk>t4«on,  a 
Sherlock  and  a  Porteus  ujwn  my  religion.  This 
is  a  British  influence  which  I  can  never  shake 
off.  I  allow  much  to  the  inst  and  honest  pre- 
judices growing  out  of  the  Revolution.  But 
by  whom  have  they  been  suppressed,  when  they 
ran  counter  to  the  interests  of  mv  o»)untry  ?  By 
Washington.  By  whom,  wonld  you  listen  to 
them,  are  they  most  keenly  felt  f  By  felons 
escai)ed  from  the  jails  of  Paris,  Newgate  and 
Kilmainham,  since  the  breaking  oat  of  the 
French  revolution ;  who,  in  this  abused  and  in- 
sulted country,  have  set  up  for  political  teachen, 
and  whose  disciples  give  no  other  proof  of  their 
])rogress  in  rejmblicanism,  except  a  blind  devo- 
tion to  the  most  ruthless  military  despotism  that 
the  world  ever  saw.  These  are  the  patriots  who 
scruple  not  to  brand  with  the  epithet  of  toryy 
the  men,  (looking  towards  the  seat  of  CoL 
Stewart,)  by  whose  blood  your  liberties  have 
been  cemented.  These  are  they,  who  hold  in 
such  keen  remembrance  the  outrages  of  the 
British  armies,  from  which  many  of  them  are 
deserters.  Ask  these  self-styled  patriots  where 
they  were  daring  the  American  war,  (for  they 
are,  for  the  most  part,  old  enoogh  to  have 
borne  arms,)  and  yon  strike  them  dumb ;  their 
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ip0  are  closed  in  eternal  silence.  If  it  were  al- 
;>wable  to  entertain  partialities,  every  consid- 
ration  of  blood,  lang^nage,  religion  and  interest, 
ronld  incline  us  towards  England:  and  jet, 
haU  thej  be  alone  extended  to  France  and  her 
nkr,  whom  we  are  bonnd  to  believe  a  obasten- 
Qg  God  soffers  as  the  scourge  of  a  goilty  world ! 
)ii  all  other  nations  he  tramples;  he  holds 
h«n  in  contempt;  England  eJone  he  hates; 
le  wonid,  bat  he  cannot  despise  her ;  fear  can- 
lot  despise ;  and  shall  we  disparage  oar  ances- 
on  ?  Shall  we  bastardize  ourselves  by  placing 
hem  even  below  the  brigands  of  St.  Domingo  ? 
—with  whom  Mr.' Adams  negotiated  a  sort  of 
reaty,  for  which  he  ought  to  have  been,  and 
ronld  have  been  impeached,  if  the  people  had 
loi  previously  passed  sentence  of  disqualifica- 
ion  for  their  service  upon  him.  This  antipathy 
o  all  that  is  English,  must  be  French. 

Bat  the  outrages  and  iiijuries  of  England — 
ired  up  in  the  principles  of  the  revolution,  I 
mi  never  palliate,  much  less  defend  them.  I 
rell  remember  flying  with  my  mother  and  her 
Mw-bom  child  firom  Arnold  and  Philips — and 
r*  were  driven  by  Tarleton  and  other  British 
tedonrs  from  pillar  to  post,  while  her  husband 
wm  fighting  the  battles  of  his  country.  The 
n^reesion  is  indelible  on  my  memory:  and 
rel,  (11^®  ^7  worthy  old  neighbor,  who  added 
«ten  buckshot  to  every  cartridge  at  the  battle 
if  Guilford,  and  drew  a  fine  sight  at  his  man,) 
'.  must  be  content  to  be  called  a  tory  by  a  pa- 
liot  of  the  last  importation.  Let  us  not  get  rid 
if  one  evil,  (supposing  it  possible,)  at  tbe  ex- 
Miise  of  a  greater :  *^  mutatis  mutandis,"  suppose 
hunce  in  possession  of  the  British  naval  power 
-•nd  to  her  the  trident  must  pass,  should  Eng- 
•ad  be  unable  to  wield  it — what  would  be  your 
xmdition?  What  would  be  the  situation  of 
ronr  seaports,  and  their  seafaring  inhabitants  ? 
^  Hamburg,  Lubec  I  Ask  Savannah !  What  I 
ir,  when  their  privateers  are  pent  up  in  our 
larbors  by  the  British  bull-dogs,  when  they  re- 
wire at  our  hands  every  rite  of  hospitality, 
'rom  which  their  enomy  is  excluded;  when 
hoy  capture  in  oar  own  waters,  interdicted 
o  British  armed  ships,  American  vessels ;  when 
neh  is  their  deportment  towards  you,  under 
meh  circumstances ;  what  could  you  expect  if 
ihey  were  the  uncontrolled  lords  of  the  ocean  ? 
Sad  those  privateers  at  Savannah  borne  British 
sommissions ;  or  had  your  shipments  of  cotton, 
tdMtcco,  ashes  and  what  not,  to  London  and 
Liverpool,  been  confiscated,  and  the  proceeds 
poured  into  the  English  exche<juer — my  life 
[qpon  it,  you  would  never  have  listened  to  any 
SMserable  wire-drawn  distinctions  between 
''orders  and  decrees  affecting  our  neutral 
rights,"  and  ^'  municipal  decrees,"  confiscating 
in  mass  your  whole  property :  you  would  have 
bad  instant  war  I  The  whole  land  would  have 
tilssed  out  in  war. 

And  shaU  republicans  become  the  instruments 
yt  him  who  has  effaced  the  title  of  Attala  to  the 
^fooorgeof  God!"  Tet^eyenAttila,  in  the  fall- 


ing fortunes  of  civilization,  had,  no  doubt,  his 
advocates,  his  tools,  his  minions,  his  parasites  in 
the  very  countries  that  he  overrun ;  sons  of  that 
soil,  whereon  his  horse  had  trod  ;  where  grass 
could  never  after  grow.  If  perfectly  fresl^  in- 
stead of  being  as  I  am,  my  memory  clouded, 
my  intellect  stupefied,  my  strength  and  spirits 
exhausted,  I  could  not  give  utterance  to  that 
strong  detestation  which  I  feel  towards  (above 
all  other  works  of  the  creation)  such  characters 
as  Gengis,  Tamerlane,  Kouli-Khan  or  Bonaparte. 
My  instincts  involuntarily  revolt  at  their  bare 
idea.  Malefactors  of  the  human  race,  who  have 
ground  down  man  to  a  mere  machine  of  their 
impious  and  bloody  ambition  I  Yet  under  all 
the  accumulated  wrongs,  and  insults,  and  robber- 
ies of  the  last  of  these  chieftains,  are  we  not,  in 
point  of  fact,  about  to  become  &  party  to  his 
views,  a  partner  in  his  wars? 

But  before  this  miserable  force  of  ten  thou- 
sand men  is  raised  to  take  Canada,  I  beg  gen- 
tlemen to  look  at  the  state  of  defence  at  home ; 
to  count  the  cost  of  the  enterprise  before  it  is 
set  on  foot,  not  when  it  may  be  too  late ;  when 
the  best  blood  of  the  country  shall  be  spilt,  and 
nought  but  empty  coffers  left  to  pay  the  cost. 
Are  the  bounty  lands  to  be  given  in  Oanada  ? 
It  might  lessen  my  repugnance  to  that  part  of 
the  system,  to  granting  these  lands,  not  to  these 
miserable  wretches  who  sell  themselves  to  sla- 
very for  a  few  dollars,  and  a  glass  of  gin,  but  in 
fact,  to  the  clerks  in  our  offices,  some  of  whom, 
with  an  income  of  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thou- 
sand dollars,  live  at  the  rate  of  four  or  five 
thousand,  and  yet  grow  rich ;  who,  perhaps  at 
this  moment,  are  making  out  blank  assignments 
for  these  land  rights. 

I  beseech  the  House,  before  they  run  their 
heads  against  this  post,  Quebec,  to  count  the 
cost.  My  word  for  it,  Virginia  planters  will  not 
be  taxed  to  support  such  a  war — a  war  which 
must  aggravate  their  present  distresses;  in 
which  they  have  not  the  remotest  interest. 
Where  is  the  Montgomery,  or  even  the  Arnold, 
or  the  Burr,  who  is  to  march  to  the  Point 
Levi? 

I  call  upon  those  professing  to  be  republicans, 
to  make  good  the  promises  held  out  by  their 
republican  predecessors,  when  they  came  into 
power;  promises  which,  for  years  afterwards, 
they  honestly,  faithfully  fultiUed.  We  have 
vaunted  of  paying  off  the  national  debt;  of 
retrenching  useless  establishments;  and  yet 
have  now  become  as  infatuated  with  standing 
armies,  loans,  taxes,  navies  and  war,  as  ever 
were  the  Essex  Junto.  What  republicanism  is 
this? 

Mr.  Randolph  apologized  for  his  very  desul- 
tory manner  of  speaking.  He  regretted  that 
his  bodily  indisposition  had  obliged  him  to 
talk  perhaps  sometimes  wildly ;  yet  he  trusted 
some  method  would  be  found  in  his  madness. 
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AN  EXTRACT.* 


The  talent  for  goyernment  Uei  in  these  two 
things — sagacity  to  perceive,  and  decision  to 
act  Oenuine  statesmen  were  neyer  made  such 
by  mere  training ;  *^  nascnntor  non  fiant :  " 
education  will  form  good  business  men.  The 
maxim,  ^  nascitnr  non  fit,"  is  as  true  of  states- 
men as  it  is  of  poets.  Let  a  honse  be  on  fire, 
yon  will  soon  see  in  that  conftision  who  has  the 
tident  to  command.  Let  a  ship  be  in  danger  at 
sea,  and  ordinary  subordination  be  destroyed, 
and  you  will  immediately  make  the  same  dis- 
covery. The  ascendency  of  mind  and  of  cha- 
racter rises  and  rises  as  naturally  and  as  inevi- 
tably where  there  is  fair  play  for  it,  as  material 
bodies  find  their  level  by  gravitation.  Thus,  a 
ffreat  logician,  like  a  certain  anima],  oscillating 
between  the  hay  on  different  sides  of  him, 
wants  some  power  from  without  before  he  can 
decide  fh>m  which  bundle  to  make  trial  Who 
beUeves  that  Washington  could  write  a  good 
book  or  report  as  Jefferson,  or  make  an  able 
•peech  as  Hamilton  ?  Who  is  there  that  believes 
tnat  Oromwell  would  have  made  as  good  a 
Ji^ge  as  Ix)rd  Hale?  No,  sir;  these  learned 
ttod  accomplished  men  find  their  proper  place 
under  Uiose  who  are  fitted  to  command,  and  to 
command  them  among  the  rest  8uch  a  man 
as  Washington  will  say  to  Jefferson,  do  you  be- 
come my  Secretary  of  State ;  to  Hamilton,  do 
you  take  charge  of  my  purse,  or  that  of  the 
nation,  which  is  the  same  thing ;  and  to  Knox, 
do  you  be  my  master  of  horse.    All  history 


shows  this;  but  great  logicians  and  great 
scholars  are,  for  that  very  reason,  unfit  to  be 
rulers.  Would  Hannibal  have  crossed  the  Alps, 
when  there  were  no  roads— with  elephants — in 
the  face  of  the  warlike  and  hardy  mountain- 
eers, and  have  carried  terror  to  the  veiy 
gates  of  Rome,  if  his  youth  had  been  spent  in 
poring  over  books  ?  Would  he  have  been  able 
to  mamtain  himself  on  the  resources  of  his  own 
genius  for  sixteen  years  in  Italy,  in  spite  of 
faction  and  treachery  in  the  Senate  of  Carthage, 
if  he  had  been  deep  in  conic  sections  and  flax- 
ions,  and  the  differential  calculus,  to  say  nothing 
of  botany  and  mineralogy,  and  chemistry! 
**  Are  you  not  ashamed,"  said  a  phikwopher  to 
one  who  was  bom  to  rule;  **are  yon  not 
ashamed  to  play  so  well  upon  the  flute  ?  "  Sir, 
it  was  well  put  There  is  much  which  beoomM 
a  secondary  man  to  know — much  that  it  is  ne- 
cessary for  him  to  know,  that  a  first-rate  man 
ought  to  be  ashamed  to  know.  No  head  wai 
ever  clear  and  sound  that  was  staffed  with 
book  learning.  Ton  might  as  well  attempt  to 
fatten  and  strengthen  a  man  by  stufling  his 
with  every  variety  and  the  greatest  quantity  of 
food.  Aner  all,  the  chief  must  draw  upon  hii 
subalterns,  for  much  that  he  dooe  not  know  and 
cannot  perform  himselfl 


*  From  Mr.  Bandolph'k  ipeeeh  on . 
ed  in  the  Hoqm  of  BepremtstlfM  nitbm  Uidtod  Btakm^  m 
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WILLIAM  B.  GILES. 

WiLUAM  B.  Giles  was  bom  in  Amelia  Connty,  Yirginla,  on  the  twelfth  of  August,  1762. 
Of  Mb  earljr  years  little  is  known.  He  acquired  his  classical  education  under  the  guidance  of 
Bumnel  Stanhope  Smith,  LL.  D.,  an  eminent  divine,  and  for  several  years  the  President  of 
Princeton  College,  and  studied  law  with  the  celebrated  George  Wythe  of  Williamsburg,  in  his 
BiftiYe  State.  After  practising  at  Petersburg  a  few  years,  and  finding  the  profession  unsuited 
to  his  inclinations,  he  abandoned  it  and  entered  the  arena  of  politics,  in  which  he  soon  became 
dSptingniflhed.  In  August,  1790,  he  was  elected  to  the  Ilouse  of  Kepresentatives  of  the  United 
Blitnfl  for  an  unexpired  t«rm,  and  continued  in  that  body  by  re-election  until  the  second  day  of 
Ootober,  1798,  when  he  resigned  and  returned  to  Virginia.  During  the  discussion  of  the  bill 
vd^rtang  to  the  establishment  of  the  United  States  Bank,  in  December,  1790,  Mr.  Giles  first  gave 
iFfidence  of  his  extraordinary  abilities  as  a  debater,  lie  opposed  the  measure,  as  unnecessary 
mA  unconstitutional,  in  an  able  and  eloquent  speech.  With  Madison  and  Gallatin,  and  in  con- 
fivmity  with  the  opinions  of  a  minority  of  his  constituents  who  were  of  the  democratic  party, 
be  resisted  the  passage  of  the  laws  necessary  for  carrying  into  effect  the  treaty  of  1794,  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  His  speech  on  this  subject,  which  is  considered  as  one  of 
lus  ablest  efforts,  will  be  found  in  the  selections  in  this  volume. 

A  short  time  subsequent  to  his  retirement  from  Congress,  in  1798,  he  was  chosen  to  repre- 
sent his  native  county  in  the  House  of  Delegates  of  Virginia,  and  continued  in  that  office  until 
1800,  when  he  was  again  elected  to  the  lower  House  of  Congress.  At  this  time  he  had 
become  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  members  of  the  democratic  party,  and  in  all  the  measures 
originated  during  the  sessions  of  1800,  1801,  1802,  he  took  an  active  part.  In  1803  he  declined 
k  re-election  to  Congress,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Eppes.  The  Executive  Council  of  Virginia, 
lelegated  him  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  in  August,  1804.  Here  he  remained  until 
Ifter  the  close  of  the  second  war  with  Great  Britain,  in  the  latter  portion  of  that  period,  the 
loknowledged  leader  of  his  party  in  the  Senate,  and  throughout  the  whole  of  his  career  repeat- 
idly  distinguishing  himself  in  the  debates  which  arose  on  the  important  questions  that  came 
before  that  body. 

On  the  twenty-third  of  November,  1815,  he  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Senate,  giving  his  reasons 
Ibr  that  step  in  the  fallowing  letter  to  the  Governor  of  Virginia.  "  A  period  has  at  length  arrived 
when  our  beloved  country,  after  successfully  passing  through  the  trials  of  a  just  and  honor- 
able war,  against  a  powerful  nation,  is  enjoying  all  the  blessings  of  peace,  with  the  fairest  pros- 
pects, under  the  guidance  of  wise  counsels  and  the  divine  protection,  of  their  long  continuance. 
This  fortunate  and  happy  condition  of  the  country  affords  me  a  favorable  opportunity  of  indulg- 
ing myself  in  a  desire,  I  have  long  felt,  of  retiring  altogether  to  the  scenes  of  domestic  life. 
This  oonsideration  however  would  not,  of  itself  furnish  a  sufiScient  ipotive  to  induce  me  to 
oarry  this  purpose  into  effect,  during  the  present  senatorial  term ;  but  another  circumstance  has 
taken  place,  which  I  conceive  ought  to  have  its  influence  upon  any  determination  in  this  respect. 
In  consequence  of  an  absence  from  home,  for  a  portion  of  each  year,  during  a  period  of  nearly 
five-and-twenty  years,  in  which  I  have  been  engaged  in  serving  the  people  in  the  representa- 
tiTe  character,  my  private  ooncems  have  become  materially  deranged ;  and  in  my  judgment^  a 
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strong  obligation  is  therefore  imposed  on  me,  to  give  mj  personal  attention  to  their  establish- 
ment. These  considerations  united,  have  determined  me  to  withdraw  from  public  service  at 
this  time." 

Mr.  Giles  remained  in  retirement  until  the  year  182G,  when  he  was  again  brought  forth  as  a 
candidate  by  the  people  of  the  county  of  Amelia,  and  elected  to  the  House  of  Delegates.  In 
this  assembly  he  delivered  a  powerful  speech  in  oi)po8ition  to  the  Tariff  acts,  in  reply  to  3£r. 
Clay*s  celebrated  speech  in  Congress  of  the  session  of  1823-1824.  His  cocrespondence  with 
Mr.  Clay,  together  with  a  report  of  his  speech  on  this  occasion,  was  published  in  1827.  A 
short  time  after  the  publication  of  that  work,  he  was  elevated  to  the  gubernatorial  chair  of  Lis 
native  State,  and  held  that  position  until  a  short  time  before  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the 
fourth  of  December,  1830. 

No  extended  biography  of  him  has  been  published.  The  laborious  author  of  the  Thirty 
Years  View,  in  referring  to  his  death,  speaks  of  him  as  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  in  the  earlj 
annals  of  Congress.  **  He  had  that  kind  of  talent,^^  he  continues,  ^^  which  is  most  effective  in 
legislative  bodies,  and  which  is  so  different  from  set-speaking.  He  was  a  debater ;  and  was 
considered  by  Mr.  Randolph  to  be  in  our  House  of  Rei)resentatives  what  Charles  Fox  was 
admitted  to  be  in  tlie  British  House  of  Commons :  tlie  most  accomplished  debater  which  bis 
country  had  ever  seen.  But  their  acquired  advantages  were  very  different,  and  their  schools  of 
practicx>  very  ojjposite.  Mr.  Fox  perfected  himself  in  the  House,  speaking  on  every  subject; 
Mr.  Giles,  out  of  the  House,  by  talking  to  every  body.  Mr.  Fox,  a  ripe  scholar,  addicted  to  liter- 
ature, and  imbued  with  all  the  learning  of  all  the  classics  in  all  time;  Mr.  Giles  neither  read 
nor  studied,  but  talked  incessantly  with  able  men,  rather  debating  with  them  all  the  while ;  and 
drew  from  this  source  of  information,  and  from  the  ready  powers  of  his  mind,  the  ample  means 
of  speaking  on  every  subject  with  the  fulness  whicli  the  occasion  required,  the  quickness  which 
confounds  an  adversary,  and  the  effect  which  a  lick  in  time  always  produces.  He  had  the  kind 
of  talent  which  was  necessary  to  complete  the  circle  of  all  sorts  of  ability  which  sustained  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Jefferson."  Ho  always  exhibited  a  fondness  for  controversial  discussion, 
and  mingled  zealously  in  the  conflicts  of  party ;  while  he  won  many  admirers,  he  doubtless 
made  some  enemies ;  but  in  private  society,  he  was  kind,  affectionate  and  estimable. 


•  •• 
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Mr.  Giles  delivered  the  following  speech,  on 
the  British  Treaty,  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States,  on  the  eighteenth  of 
April,  1796.* 

Mk.  Chairman  :  It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  all  the  information  which  could  throw  light 
upon  the  subject  of  discussion,  should  not  be 
before  the  committee.  A  sense  of  responsibility 
arising  from  the  peculiarly  delicate  nature  of 
the  question,  has  induced  the  House  to  take 
every  step  with  more  than  a  common  degree  of 
caution.  Before  we  proceeded  to  deliberate 
upon  the  expediency  or  inexpediency  of  provid- 
ing for  carrying  the  treaty  into  effect,  we  made 
a  reqnest  to  the  President  for  the  papers  which 
attended  the  negotiation.      This  request  has 

*  See  Introdnction  to  Mr.  OalUUn^B  speech  st  page 

ante :  See  also  the  speechet  of  Mr.  Axnee  and  Mr.  Mftdlaon, 
in  the  flrat  Tolome  of  thia  work. 


been  refused ;  not  becanse  the  call  itself  con- 
tained any  thing  nnconstitutional ;  not  becanse 
the  contents  of  the  papers  called  for  are  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  render  the  disclosure  thereof  at 
this  time  improper — ^neither  of  these  causes 
being  intimated  in  the  message — ^bnt  becausi, 
principles  were  advocated  by  individual  gentle- 
men in  the  course  of  the  argument  inducing  the 
Cjill,  which  the  President  thought  not  warranted 
by  the  constitution.  I  do  not  propcae  to  ani- 
madvert upon  the  conduct  of  the  executive,  in 
departing  from  the  resolution  itself  and  in 
noticing  the  arguments  of  indiyidual  members; 
nor  upon  any  other  part  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  executive  relative  to  the  obII  of  the  Honse 
and  his  refhsal.  I  only  mean  to  remark,  that 
being  |)erfectly  convinced  of  the  propriety  of 
the  call  itself,  of  the  utility  of  the  information 
embraced  by  it ;  and  not  being  aatiafied,  by  the 
arguments  of  the  President,  of  the  propriety 
of  witholding  the  papers  called  for,  1  should 
myself  have  been  willing  to  haye  aoqiended  all 
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Ibrtlier  prooeedings  respecting  the  proyision  for 
tli6  treftly,  oDtil  the  papers  should  be  laid  before 
the  House.  I  woula  have  firmly  placed  myself 
on  that  ground ;  and  in  that  position  hazarded 
my  responsibility.  The  extreme  sensibility  ex- 
cited on  the  public  mind  by  the  agitation  of 
the  treaty  question,  I  had  supposed,  would  have 
furnished  an  irresistible  argument  in  favor  of 
complying  with  the  request  of  the  House ;  pro- 
yideid  no  inconvenience  would  have  attended 
the  disclosure ;  and  in  my  opinion,  under  all 
circumstances  of  the  case,  the  House  would 
have  been  completely  justified  in  suspending  all 
farther  proceedings  upon  the  question  of  pro- 
yiding  for  the  treaty,  until  thoy  received  that 
information  which  they  deemed  necessary  to 
guide  their  deliberations.  But  as  the  House 
baa  thought  proper  to  take  a  different  course, 
aad  has  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the 
question,  with  such  lights  as  they  possess,  I  will 
explain  the  motives  which  will  probably  finally 
innnenoe  my  vote. 

I  shall  discuss  the  subject  in  two  points  of 
"Wew.  I  will  first  examine  the  contents  of  the 
treaty  itself^  and  then  the  probable  consequences 
of  refusiDg,  or  of  giving  it  efficacy. 

In  examining  the  contents  of  the  instrument 
itself  I  propose  to  go  through  it,  article  by 
article,  unless  the  task  prescribed  to  myself 
ahonld  exceed  the  bounds  usually  allowed  to 
members  for  the  delivery  of  their  sentiments. 
I  shall  do  this  because  I  wish  to  treat  the  sub- 
ject with  the  utmost  condor,  and  to  avoid  any 
possible  imputation  of  intending  to  exhibit  the 
Dad,  and  avoid  the  good  parts  of  the  treaty,  if 
any  such  there  are.  'I  mean,  however,  to  state 
merely  the  purport  of  many  of  the  articles, 
without  any  animadversion,  and  to  dwell  only 
upon  such  as  appear  to  me  to  be  the  most 
material. 

The  first  object  of  the  negotiation  respects 
tiie  inexecution  of  the  treaty  of  peace. 

The  preamble  professes  to  waive  the  respec- 
tive  complaints  and  pretensions  of  the  parties, 
tm  to  the  inexecution  of  the  former  treaty,  and 
of  course  establishes  a  prindpie,  as  the  basis  of 
the  present  treaty,  that  either  both  parties  were 
equally  culpable  or  equally  blameless,  in  respect 
to  the  inexecution  of  the  treaty  of  peace.  I  do 
not  mean  to  lemark  upon  the  propriety  or  im- 
propriety of  this  admission  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States.  I  will  observe,  however,  and  I 
think  with  great  force,  that  the  stipulations  in 
the  present  treaty  do  not  correspond  with  the 
principle  professed  as  its  basis. 

On  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  two  articles 
have  been  unexecuted — the  restoration  of  cer- 
tain property  in  possession  of  the  British  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  and  the  surrender  of  the 
Western  posts.  On  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  one  article  is  said  to  remain  unfulfilled ; 
it  respects  the  promise,  that  no  legal  impedi- 
ments should  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  re- 
oovery  of  debts  due  to  British  subjects. 

The  claim  of  compensatkm  for  the  property 
carried  away  in  contrayention  of  the  treaty  of 


peace,  is  wholly  abandoned,  and  the  value  of 
the  surrender  of  the  posts  very  much  lessened, 
by  the  annexation  of  conditions  which  made  no 
part  of  the  stipulations  of  surrender  in  the  treaty 
of  peace.  The  United  States  are  more  than 
bound  to  fulfil  the  article  heretofore  unfulfilled 
by  them ;  for,  instead  of  continuing  the  courts 
open  for  the  recovery  of  debts  in  the  usual  way, 
as  was  the  promise  in  the  treaty  of  peace,  they 
are  made  to  assume  the  payment  of  all  debts 
interests  and  damages  in  cases  of  insolvencies, 
and  a  mode  of  adjustment  is  proposed  for 
ascertaining  the  amount,  which  furnishes  the 
greatest  latitude  for  frauds  against  the  United 
States  which  could  be  devised.  This  will  ap- 
pear in  the  further  examination  of  the  subject. 
Hence  it  is  obvious,  that  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty  abandon  the  very  principle  of  adjustment 
assumed  by  a  gentleman  from  Connecticut, 
Mr.  Swift,  in  replying  to  a  remark  to  this 
effect,  made  by  a  gentleman  from  Virginia :  he 
observed,  that  he  believed  if  an  inquiry  were  to 
be  made  into  the  first  breach  of  the  treaty  of 
peace,  it  would  not  issue  favorably  to  the  United 
States;  and  he  proceeded  to  argue  upon  the 
presumption,  that  the  first  breach  was  properly 
imputable  to  the  United  States.  I  think  it  re- 
quires very  strong  assurances  to  justify  an  im- 
putation of  this  sort  against  the  United  States, 
such  as  I  believe  the  present  occasion  does  not 
afford.  In  the  first  place,  the  treaty  itself  dis- 
avows the  imputation;  all  claims  and  preten- 
sions arising  from  the  first  breach  are  disclaim- 
ed ;  of  course  it  is  unnecessary,  if  not  improper, 
to  defend  the  treaty  on  a  ground  disclaimed  by 
itself. 

But  upon  what  ground  does  the  gentleman 
place  his  admission  of  the  first  breach  of  the 
treaty  of  peace  upon  the  United  States?  The 
gentleman  denies  the  uniform  construction  put 
upon  the  article  for  the  restoration  of  certain 
property  which  was  carried  away  from  the 
United  States  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  as- 
serts that  the  article  never  was  intended  to 
bear  that  cunstniction.  If  the  gentleman  can 
establish  his  assertion,  and  extend  it  to  the 
other  article,  unfulfilled  by  Great  Britain,  he 
may  probably  establish  his  position. 

I  will  first  premise,  that  if  the  article  does 
not  intend  the  restoration  of  property  mention- 
ed in  it,  the  insertion  of  it  in  the  treaty  is  not 
only  unnecessary,  but  mischievous:  as  it  will 
necessarily  produce  embarrassment  to  the  parties 
to  the  instrument. 

The  British  army  at  the  termination  of  the 
war,  was  at  New  York ;  the  negroes  which  con- 
stitute the  species  of  property  in  question,  were 
in  the  Southern  States,  so  that  if  the  article 
does  not  include  the  species  of  property  taken 
in  the  course  of  the  war,  and  in  the  possession 
of  the  British  at  the  close  of  it,  it  is  worse  than 
nonsense.  It  never  coidd  have  been  supposed, 
that  upon  the  first  dawn  of  peace,  the  British 
would  have  left  New  York  and  invaded  the 
Southern  country,  for  the  purpose  of  plundering 
the  inhabitants  of  their  negroes.    The  peaoe 
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article  itself  wa«  a  KufBrient  Becnrity  against  this 
Cfjmluft,  arifl  (ff  conrm;  no  Ky)ecific  provision 
couM  Lave  beon  ne<*eft*ary  for  that  i>uqM^»8e. 
TliiH  IS  not  onlv  the  uniform  conHtmetinn  of  the 
article  bv  the  rnite<l  States,  Imt,  as  I  always 
have  nnderstfKMl  aij«l  believed,  Great  Britain 
has  acqnie-corl  in  the  construction,  nntil  the 
negritiation  of  the  pre>ent  treaty.  As  an  evi- 
dence of  the^  fiict.H,  I  will  observe,  that  Ameri- 
can commi«*<ionera  were  pennitte<l  to  make  a 
list  of  the  ne^rroes  in  the  pajwewion  of  the 
Britiijh  at  t!ie  dose  of  the  war,  by  the  Hritish 
ctnumander;  that  the  list  was  entered  upon 
the  filen  of  Conpr*:8s ;  tliat  there  are  resolutions 
of  Congress  claiming  con}i)en.sation  f(jr  the  pro- 
perty carried  away  in  contravention  of  that 
article  in  the  treaty  of  i>eace,  perhajn)  without 
even  the  intimation  of  a  doubt  as  to  the  con- 
struction :  that  during  the  administration  of 
Ix)rd  Carmarthen,  I  have  always  understfxxl, 
that  the  claim  of  com]>ensation  for  proi>erty 
carried  away,  was  admitted,  whenever  Hritish 
subjects  were  indemnified  for  debts  due  to  them 
from  citizen^  of  the  United  States.  But  hero  I 
have  to  regret  the  want  of  the  papers  calle<l  for 
by  this  House,  as  they  <'ontain  all  the  evidence 
ui^jn  whi<-h  this  important  fact  depends.  Jlence 
it  api>ears  that  (ireat  Britain  herself  yielded 
her  assent  to  ihu*  i-onstruction,  and  ought  not 
to  have  been  pennitted  to  withdraw  it  after- 
wards. These  circumstances  seem  to  me  to  l>e 
conclusive,  and  ingenuity  itself  would  pause  for 
arguments  against  facts  so  stubborn  and  irresis- 
tible. 

The  gentleman  from  Connecticut  has  paid, 
that  he  thinks  the  present  treaty  as  j^o<m1  an 
one  as  the  Unitecl  States  had  any  right  to  ex- 
pect. If  the  United  States  were  as  flagitious 
with  respect  to  the  inexecutiou  of  the  treaty 
of  peace,  as  the  gentleman  supposes,  and  (Jreat 
Britain  as  l>lamele>s,  I  would  acknowU-dge  that 
the  mode  of  adjiistment  has  inflicted  upon  them 
a  just  punishment  for  their  criminal  ccmduct. 
Tliis,  however,  is  but  a  negative  compliment 
to  the  treaty,  and  can  be  gratifying  only  to 
those  who  concur  with  the  gentleman  in  the 
imputation  thrown  upon  the  United  States. 
But  it  can  att'ord  no  consolation  to  those  who 
contend  that  Great  Britain  has  been  at  least  as 
culpable  as  the  United  States,  and  particularly 
when  they  reflect  that  the  present  treaty  itself 
professes  to  disavow  the  imputation. 

But  even  if  tlie  imputation  is  conceded,  it 
would  have  been  but  reasonable  to  have  con- 
fined the  punishment  to  the  new  ad^justment 
of  the  articles  unfulfilled,  without  extending  it 
to  a  train  of  humiliating  and  imperious  com- 
mercial concessions,  which  are  altogether  un- 
connected with  the  subject,  and  not  warranted 
by  necessity. 

The  first  article  of  the  treaty,  is  declaratorv 
of  peace,  &c.,  between  the  two  countries,  which 
is  a  very  desirable  thing,  provided  it  can  be  es- 
tablished upon  principles  compatible  with  the 
national  honor  and  the  national  interests.  The 
second  and  third  articles  contain  the  stipulations 


for  the  surrender  of  the  western  postal,  and  the 
conditions  accompanying  the  surrender. 

The  surrender  of  the  western  posts  woold 
be  an  extremely  desirable  object,  if  conforma- 
bly with  the  treaty  of  [>eace,  it  were  nnattended 
with  any  conditions. 

I  am  desirious  of  giving  credit  to  every  part 
of  the  instrument  which  will  admit  of  it,  and 
am  not  disposed  to  exaggerate  its  imperfections. 
I  am  willing  to  admit  that  the  surrender  of 
the  {>osts,  even  with  the  conditions  annexed,  is 
of  some  impf>rtance ;  but  I  will  assert,  that  the 
surrender  loses  a  great  portion  of  its  value  to 
the  Unite<l  States,  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
ditions attached  to  it.  Two  objects  of  primary 
imiK)rtance  were  to  be  effected  by  the  nnquali- 
fied  surrender  of  the  posts.  Tlie  one  was  to 
obtain  the  influence  over  the  Indians  in  their 
neigh bf>rho<Hl,  which  the  British  now  possess. 
The  other,  the  ]>articipation,  at  least,  in  the  for 
trjule  c;irried  on  with  those  Indians.  The  con- 
ditions accomjianying  the  surrender,  will,  in 
my  opinion,  very  much  im{>ede  the  one,  and 
completely  defeat  the  other  object. 

The  stipulation  in  the  second  article,  which 
authorizes  British  subjects,  now  living  within 
the  precints  or  jurisdiction  of  the  f>osta,  still  to 
continue  to  reside  there,  with  the  free  use  of 
their  j>ro[)erty,  and  to  elect  either  to  remain 
British  subjects,  or  become  American  citizens 
at  pleasure,  will,  in  my  opinion,  very  much  im- 
pede, if  not  wholly  obstruct,  the  salutary  infla- 
ence  of  the  United  States  over  the  numerous 
tribes  of  Indians  in  that  (piarter;  which  is  one 
great  object  hoi)ed  for  from  the  possession  of 
those  y»osts.  The  effects  of  this  stipulation  will 
apfiear  more  obvif>us,  when  it  is  compared  with 
the  stipulations  in  the  next  article,  by  which 
the  trade  with  the  Indians  is  regulated  The 
s<.*cond  object,  to  wit,  the  participation  in  the 
fur  trade,  I  believe  will  bo  completely  defeated 
by  the  regulation  of  that  trmle  in  the  third 
article.  Th{it  article  stipulates  an  equality  of 
duties  between  American  citizens  and  British 
subjects,  a  free  communication  through  that 
country,  upon  an  equality  of  portages  and  fer- 
riages. These  cor.ditions,  in  my  opinion,  will 
secure  a  complete  monopoly  of  the  fur  trade  to 
Great  Britain ;  because  the  superiority  of  the 
British  capital  employed  iii  that  trade,  and  Uie 
inferiority  of  duties  paid  upon  goods  imported 
for  that  trade  into  Canada  will,  in  my  judg- 
ment, wholly  exclude  American  citizens  from  a 
participation  in  that  trade  through  any  channel 
in  the  United  States.  The  United  States  hare 
no  mode  left  to  counteract  this  monopoly,  but 
by  a  system  of  drawbacks,  which  appear  to  me, 
from  the  nature  of  the  trade  and  country,  to 
be  almost  impracticable;  or  if  not  absolutely 
impracticable,  it  will  compel  us  to  purchase 
the  trade  at  a  price  greater  than  it  is  worth. 
It  appears  to  me,  that  Great  Britain  foresaw 
these  consequences,  and  that  these  articles  are 
as  well  calculated  to  produce  them,  and  to  ob- 
struct the  views  of  the  United  States,  as  saga- 
city itself  could  have  devised.    Hence  it  appean 
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to  me,  that  the  value  of  an  nnqnallfied  surren- 
der of  the  posts,  is  very  much  lessened  by  the 
accompanying  conditions.  The  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  observed,  that  the  surrender  of  the 
posts  was  absolute,  and  that  no  conditions  were 
annexed  to  it.  It  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  say, 
tiiat  his  observation  is  a  mere  criticism  upon 
terms.  If  they  be  not  conditions  of  the  sur- 
render, they  are  accompanying  engagements, 
and  are  to  be  executed,  with  good  faith,  by  the 
United  States. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  articles  relate  merely  to 
the  ascertainment  of  the  boundary  line,  and 
therefore  I  shall  pass  over  them  without  com- 
ment. 

The  sixth  article  is,  in  my  Judgment,  highly 
objectionable.  This  article  assumes  the  pay- 
ment of  all  debts,  interests,  and  damages,  due 
from  American  citizens  to  British  subjects,  pre- 
vioos  to  the  Revolution,  in  all  cases  where  in- 
solvencies have  ensued,  and  where  legal  imped- 
iments to  the  recovery  of  the  debts  have  exist- 
ed. I  will  remark,  that  this  is  an  assumption 
of  debt  by  the  public,  which  they  do  not  owe, 
and  never  promised  to  pay,  and  that  it  is  bet- 
tering the  condition  of  the  British  creditor  under 
the  treaty  of  peace,  without  any  obligation  on 
the  United  States  to  do  so.  As  amongst  the 
fJEishionable  calumnies  of  the  day,  this  article 
has  been  a  fertile  source  of  misrepresentation 
against  the  State  I  have  the  honor  to  represent, 
I  am  anxious  to  place  this  subject  in  its  true 
light ;  and  as  I  profess  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  il,  I  hope  to  be  indulged  with  some  minu- 
tiffi  of  explanation.  This  subject  presents  two 
aspects  to  the  public ;  the  one,  as  it  respects 
States,  the  other,  as  it  respects  the  individuals 
of  the  United  States.  As  to  the  first,  I  admit, 
that  if  a  greater  proportion  of  debts  of  this  de- 
scription are  due  from  Virginia  than  from  other 
States,  which  has  not,  however,  been  ascer- 
tained, and  which,  I  doubt,  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  a  State,  Virginia  would  receive  an 
advantage  over  the  rest  of  the  States,  by  a 
common  assumption  of  the  debts ;  but  as  it  re- 
spects the  individuals  of  that  State,  who  are 
not  debtors,  they  stand  precisely  upon  the  same 
footing  with  individuals  in  the  othfer  States, 
because  they  are,  in  common  with  others,  to 
contribute  to  the  payment  of  debts  which  they 
never  owed.  It  is  of  very  little  consolation  to 
them,  that  they  live  in  the  neighborhood  of 
those  whose  debts  they  are  to  contribute  to 

Say ;  for  propinquity  or  distance  can  make  no 
ifference  in  the  state  of  interest  between  the 
individuals  who  do  not  owe,  but  who  are  to 
contribute  to  pay.  As  a  very  small  proportion 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Vir^nia  come  under  this 
description  of  debtors,  the  phenomenon  of  an 
opposition  of  that  State  to  this  particular  article, 
is  thus  explained. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  this  article  contains 
no  limits  as  to  the  amount  of  debts  assumed  by 
it,  nor  are  there  any  precise  data  furnished  for 
calculation.  But  it  has  been  said,  that  if  the 
debts  be  due,  they  ought  to  be  paid,  be  the 
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amount  what  it  may.  Gentlemen  should  re- 
fiect,  that  the  amount  will  depend  very  mnch 
upon  the  mode  of  adjustment,  and  that  the 
mode  adopted  by  the  treaty,  is  the  most  ob- 
jectionable that  can  be  devised. 

The  principle  established  for  the  adjustment 
of  the  debts,  instead  of  preserving  the  confiict- 
ing  interests  of  debtor  and  creditor  will  pro- 
duce a  complete  union  of  interests;  and  of 
course,  will  furnish  the  greatest  temptations 
to  frauds  against  the  United  States  from  both 
debtor  and  creditor.  Hence  the  amount  of 
debts  assumed  by  the  United  States,  will  pro- 
bably be  greatly  increased  beyond  what  would 
be  the  amount,  if  the  debtor  and  creditor  were 
left  to  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  proceed- 
ings to  a^ust  their  own  difierenoes  under  the 
principle  of  opposing  interests.  To  entitle  the 
creditor  to  a  claim  upon  the  United  States,  it  is 
necessary  for  him  first  to  establish  his  demand 
against  his  debtor,  and  then  to  show  that  his 
debtor  was  solvent  at  the  commencement  of  the 
late  war,  has  since  become  insolvent,  and  that 
some  legal  impediment  has  intervened  to  pre- 
vent the  recovery  of  the  debt.  Hence  it  be- 
comes the  interest  of  both  debtor  and  creditor, 
to  establish  these  facts :  because  the  debtor  will 
be  relieved  from  his  debt,  by  the  assumption 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  claim  of  the  cred- 
itor will  be  transferred  from  the  individual  to 
the  United  States,  which  he  will  in  all  cases 
prefer,  particularly  as  the  assistance  of  the 
debtor  will  often  become  necessary  to  facilitate 
the  establishment  of  the  debt.  This  is  the  nat- 
ural operation  of  the  union  of  interest,  pro- 
duced by  the  assi^nption  of  the  debts  by  the 
United  States,  and  there  is  more  danger  to  be 
apprehended  from  it,  from  the  impossibility  of 
checking  it  by  any  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  and  from  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances attending  these  debts. 

The  greatest  proportion  of  debts  remaining 
unpaid,  I  believe,  stand  upon  open  accounts. 
In  many  cases,  when  the  debts  were  evidenced 
by  specialties,  payments  have  been  obtained, 
either  by  the  usual  course  of  judicial  process,  or 
by  compromise  between  the  parties.  There  are 
two  circumstances  attending  the  open  accounts, 
which  will  give  great  scope  to  fraudulent  com- 
binations between  the  debtor  and  creditor.  The 
one  respects  the  evidence,  the  other  the  sub- 
stantial causes  of  difference  in  the  accounts  of 
the  creditor  and  debtor.  In  the  reign  of  George 
the  II.,  an  act  was  passed  for  the  more  easy  re- 
covery of  debts  due  to  his  m^esty's  subjects, 
from  his  majesty^s  plantations  in  America.  This 
act  authorized  the  merchant  residing  in  Great 
Britain  to  establish  his  debt  against  a  colonist, 
by  affidavits,  taken  before  the  commencement 
of  the  suit,  and  authenticated  in  the  usual 
mode.  This  deprived  the  defendant  of  all  op- 
portunity of  cross-examination,  so  essential  to 
the  discovery  of  truth,  and  the  juiy  of  all 
knowledge  of  the  character  and  credibility  of 
the  deponent. 

In  Virginia,  the  affidavits  taken  in  pursuance 
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of  this  act,  have  been  deemed  incompetent  to 
the  establishment  of  the  debt,  because  the  act 
itself  destroys  the  very  nature  and  properties  of 
evidence.  Hence,  in  all  disputed  claims,  founded 
upon  this  act,  judgments  have  been  rendered  for 
the  defendants.  If  this  should  be  deemed  a 
legal  impediment  to  the  recovery,  this  whole 
description  of  debts  will  probably  come  under 
the  description  of  debts  assumed.  The  words 
used  in  the  treaty  were  calculate<l,  in  my 
opinion,  with  a  view  to  this  construction,  and 
must  have  been  dictated  by  persons  better  in- 
formed of  the  nature  of  this  business  than  I 
g resume  the  envoy  extraordinary  of  the  United 
tates  could  have  been.  The  words  alluded  to 
are  the  following:  **  The  said  commissioners  in 
examining  the  complaints  and  applications  so 
preferred  to  them,  are  empowered  and  required, 
in  pursuance  of  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of 
this  article,  to  take  into  their  consideration  all 
claims,  whether  of  principal  or  interest,  or 
balance  of  principal  and  intcrest|  and  to  deter- 
mine the  same  respectively,  according  to  the 
merits  of  the  several  cases,  due  regard  being 
had  to  all  the  circumstances  thereof,  and  as 
equity  and  justice  sliall  appear  to  them  to  re- 
quire. And  the  said  commissioners  shall  have 
power  to  examine  all  such  persons,  as  shall 
come  before  them,  on  oath  or  affirmation, 
touching  the  premises ;  and  also  to  receive  in 
evidence,  according  as  they  may  think  most 
consistent  with  equity  and  justice,  all  written 
depositions,  or  books,  or  papers,  or  copies,  or 
extracts  thereof,  every  such  deposition,  book, 
or  paper,  or  copy,  or  extract,  being  duly 
authenticated,  either  according  to  the  legal 
forms  now  respectively  existing  in  the  two 
countries,  or  in  such  other  manner  as  the 
said  commissioners  shall  see  cause  to  require 
or  allow.'* 

The  other  circumstances  arise  from  the  nature 
of  the  remittances.  These  are  generally  made 
in  tobacco.  The  sales  of  this  article  are  in- 
trusted solely  to  the  merchant  residing  in  Great 
Britain;  and  the  American  shipper  has  no 
check  whatever  upon  the  merchant  making  the 
sale.  Upon  rendering  these  accounts,  the  to- 
bacco is  often  set  down  at  a  price  very  inferior 
to  the  average  price  of  that  article  in  Europe, 
at  the  time  of  making  the  sale.  A  great  num- 
ber of  controversies  have  taken  place  upon  this 
ground,  which  remain  unsettled;  but  if  the 
United  States  shall  assume  the  debts  of  the  in- 
dividuals thus  circumstanced,  they  will  have  no 
inducement  to  contest  these  accounts  in  a  course 
of  judicial  proceedings,  and  the  promise  of  ex- 
oneration from  the  creditor  will  often  induce 
the  debtor  to  facilitate  the  establishment  of  the 
claims  against  the  United  States.  I  have  not 
overlooked  the  clause  in  this  article  of  the 
treaty,  which  compels  an  assignment  of  the 
claim  from  the  creditor  to  the  United  States ; 
but  that  will  have  little  or  no  operation  to 
check  the  practice  invited  by  this  article,  be- 
cause the  debtor  is  presumed  to  be  insolvent 
before  the  assigoment  is  to  be  made,  and  I  be- 


lieve the  United  States  will  be  but  unanooeflsfbl 
collectors  from  insolvent  debtors. 

From  these  circumstances,  I  conclude,  that 
this  assumption  of  debt,  without  any  obligation 
for  so  duing,  is  extremely  improper,  particularly 
when  it  is  recollected  that  this  article  sweeps 
away  all  acts  of  limitation,  and  relates  to  the 
whole  extensive  scene  of  business  carried  on  in 
the  United  States,  from  the  extremes  of  New 
Ilanipshire  to  the  extremes  of  Greorgia,  for  an 
unlimited  time  before  the  Revolution.  If  I 
were  to  make  a  conjecture  as  to  the  amount,  it 
would  be  a  loose  one,  but  if  I  were  to  choose 
between  indemnification  to  the  American  mer- 
chants for  recent  spoliations  committed  upon 
their  commerce,  or  the  payment  of  these  debts, 
I  should  not  hesitate  to  prefer  the  first  alterna- 
tive ;  because,  to  that  there  are  known  limits ; 
to  the  other  there  are  not,  nor  any  data  for  cal- 
culation under  the  mode  of  adjustment  pre- 
scribed by  the  treaty.  I  therefore  caution 
gentlemen  against  the  assumption  of  this  unas- 
certained debt ;  for  I  believe  it  will  be  attended 
with  a  responsibility  which  they  cannot  answer 
to  their  constituent's  nor  will  the  responsibility 
be  alleviated  by  the  recollection  of  the  merits 
of  the  individuals  for  whose  benefit  it  is  made. 
The  increase  of  the  debt  of  the  United  States 
by  these  artificial  means,  without  any  obligation 
to  do  so,  I  think  highly  objectionable. 

The  seventh  article  of  the  treaty  promises 
compensation  for  the  spoliations  committed 
upon  American  commerce,  in  the  course  of  the 
present  war.  This  would  be  a  very  desirable 
object,  if  it  could  be  obtained ;  but,  when  I  ob- 
serve, that  before  compensation  is  to  be  obtained, 
a  process  is  to  be  had  in  the  admiralty  courts  of 
Great  Britain,  and  that  the  amount  will  depend 
very  much  upon  the  temper  of  those  courts,  I 
doubt  whether  this  boasted  article  will  not 
dwindle  down  into  very  little  importance.  I 
shall  only  observe  further,  that  the  merchants, 
for  whose  benefit  this  article  was  more  imme- 
diately intended,  and  who  have  petitioned 
Congress  to  make  provision  for  carrying  the 
treaty  into  effect,  seem  not  to  rely  implicitly 
upon  the  provision  upon  this  subject ;  because, 
in  every  memorial  they  have  held  up  the  expec- 
tation of  ultimate  indemnification  from  the 
United  States. 

The  eighth  article  points  out  the  mode  of 
paying  the  commissioners,  to  be  appointed 
under  the  treaty — to  which  i  have  no  objection. 

The  phraseology  of  the  ninth  article  is  some- 
what curious,  and  the  object  I  cannot  perfectly 
understand.    It  is  in  the  foUowing  words : 

^^  It  is  agreed,  that  British  sul^Mta.  who  now 
hold  lands  in  the  territories  of  the  United 
States,  and  American  citizens,  who  now  hold 
lands  in  the  dominions  of  his  nugesty,  shall 
continue  to  hold  them  according  to  the  nature 
and  tenure  of  their  respective  estates  and  titles 
therein;  and  may  grant,  aelL  or  deviae  the 
same  to  whom  they  please,  in  like  manner,  as 
if  they  were  natives;  and  that  neither  thej  nor 
their  heirs  or  assigns  shall,  so  &r  aa  maj  req>ect 
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the  siud  lands  and  the  legal  remedies  incident 
thereto,  be  regarded  as  aliens.^* 

If  it  be  the  object  of  this  article  to  vary  the 
existing  laws  upon  the  subject  of  landed  estates, 
it  is  wholly  improper.  If  not,  it  is  wholly  un- 
necessary. I  do  not  know  how  far  this  article 
may  affect  the  proprietory  estates.  If  it  be  in- 
tended to  give  any  new  impulse  to  those  estates, 
it  may  be  attended  with  serious  effects.  Penn- 
sylvania is  tlie  only  State  which  has  regularly 
extinguished  the  proprietory  claim.  If  a  lati- 
tude of  construction  should  be  given  to  this 
article,  it  might  materially  affect  the  States  of 
Delaware,  North  Carolina,  and  Virginia.  I 
will  not  pretend  to  say,  that  it  wUl  bear  the  in- 
terpretation I  have  hinted  at,  but,  as  an  indi- 
vidual, I  would  rather  it  had  been  omitted. 
Tliere  is  a  semblance  of  reciprocity  assumed  by 
this  article ;  but  no  reciprocity  in  fact. 

The  tenth  article  is  of  a  very  extraordinary 
complexion.  It  is  remarkable,  both  as  to  the 
matter  it  contains,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  expressed.    It  is  in  the  following  words : 

"  Neither  the  debi*,  due  from  individuals  of 
the  one  nation  to  individuals  of  the  other,  nor 
shares,  nor  moneys,  which  they  may  have  in  the 
public  funds,  or  in  the  public  or  private  banks, 
shall  ever,  in  any  event  of  war  or  national 
differences,  be  sequestered  or  confiscated,  it 
being  unjust  and  impolitic,  that  debts  and  en- 
gagements, contracted  and  made  by  individuals 
having  confidence  in  each  other,  and  in  their 
respective  governments,  should  ever  be  destroy- 
ed or  impaired  by  national  authority,  on  ac- 
count of  national  differences  and  discontents." 

This  article  also  assumes  the  semblance  of 
reciprocity ;  but  no  reciprocity  in  fact. 

British  subjects  have  great  sums,  both  in 
public  and  private  funds,  in  the  United  States ; 
American  citizens  have  little  or  no  property  in 
public  or  private  funds  in  Great  Britain.  Hence 
the  evident  and  substantial  inequality  of  this 
reciprocal  stipulation.  On  the  other  hand, 
American  citizens  have  a  great  share  of  prop- 
erty on  the  water,  with  very  little  naval  protec- 
tion, and  of  course  subject  to  the  naval  supe- 
riority of  Great  Britain. 

Ifi  therefore.  Great  Britain  had  stipulated,  in 
case  of  war,  that  in  consideration  of  a  refusal, 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  to  sequestrate 
property  of  British  subjects  upon  land,  she 
would  not  molest  the  property  of  American  citi- 
zens upon  water,  there  would  then  have  been  a 
substantial,  instead  of  a  nominal  reciprocity: 
as  the  article  now  stands,  there  is  an  important 
right  conceded,  and  no  compensation  obtained. 

This  article,  however,  has  been  highly  ap- 
plauded, by  a  particular  description  of  persons 
interested  in  it,  in  consequence  of  the  affecta- 
tion of  morality  professed  by  it 

It  has  been  said  to  be  dishonest  and  immoral, 
to  take  the  property  of  individuals  for  the  pur- 
pose of  compensating  national  wrongs.  I  can 
see  no  difference  between  the  morality  of  taking 
the  property  of  individaals  upon  water,  and  the 
property  of  individuals  opon  land.    The  differ- 


ence of  the  element  can  make  no  difference  in 
the  morality  of  the  act.  However  strongly, 
therefore,  this  moral  impulse  was  operating 
upon  the  American  envoy,  whilst  engaged  in 
the  construction  of  this  article,  it  had  entirely 
dissipated  before  he  arrived  a*i  the  twenty-fifth 
article:  for,  in  that  article,  the  principle  of 
privateering  is  not  only  admitted,  but  its  opera- 
tion facilitated ;  so  that,  unless  the  interest  of 
Great  Britain  is  to  be  the  criterion  of  the  en- 
voy's morality,  what  he  has  gained  by  the  mo- 
rality of  the  tenth  article,  must  be  at  least  bal- 
anced by  the  immorality  of  the  twenty-fifth. 
Sequestration  is  always  admitted  as  part  of  the 
law  of  nations,  and  hence  I  presume  it  is  not 
immoral,  under  certain  circumstances.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  the  opinion  of  some,  that  where  the 
property  of  an  individual  has  been  sequestered 
on  account  of  the  act  of  his  nation,  the  indi- 
vidual is  to  sustain  the  loss ;  but  this  is  not  the 
case.  The  sequestration  itself  imposes  upon 
the  government,  to  which  the  individual  be- 
longs, an  obligation  of  reimbursement.  Hence 
the  sequestration  does  not  ultimately  rest  upon 
the  individual,  but  upon  the  government  for 
whose  wrong  the  property  was  taken.  This  is 
also  conformable  to  the  laws  ot  nations.  It  is 
the  course  pursued  by  Great  Britain  for  all 
sequestrations  made  during  the  American  war, 
and  is  the  course  which  will  be  pursued  by  all 
nations. 

War  itself  is  immoral  in  most  cases;  and  jus- 
tifiable, in  my  opinion,  only  in  the  case  of  self- 
defence  ;  but,  if  a  stipulation  had  been  inserted 
in  this  treaty  which  prohibited  the  United 
States  from  declaring  war,  it  would  have  been 
justly  and  universally  reprobated.  The  present 
article  prohibits  the  United  States  from  resort- 
ing to  the  best  means,  not  only  of  preventing 
war,  but  the  most  efficacious  means  of  support- 
ing it.  Hence  the  surrender  of  the  right  is  a 
most  impolitic  concession,  and  is  infinitely  ag- 
gravated by  its  being  a  voluntary  concession ; 
no  equivalent  being  received  in  return.  It  is 
dishonorable  to  the  United  States,  because  it 
evidences  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  constituted  authorities.  The  right 
of  sequestration  is  admitted  to  be  essential  to 
national  sovereignty ;  but  lest  it  should  be  in- 
discreetly used  by  the  United  States,  its  guar- 
dianship is  transferred  to  Great  Britain.  I 
view  sequestration  as  an  extraordinary  remedy, 
to  be  resorted  to  only  on  extraordinary  occa- 
sions. And  although  I  admit  that  but  few  cases 
will  justify  a  resort  to  it,  yet  it  is  one  of  our 
best  instruments  of  defence,  considering  our  re- 
lationship to  Great  Britain,  and  ought  not, 
therefore,  to  have  been  surrendered.  This 
restraint  is  imposed  upon  the  United  States  for 
an  unlimited  time,  and  is  the  more  objection- 
able, as  it  is  a  species  of  legislation  against  tho 
discretion  of  legislation. 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  difference  of  opin- 
ion as  to  the  matter  of  this  article,  the  most 
partial  admirer  of  this  treaty  must  be  unwilling 
to  defend  the  very  extraordinary  envoy  of  the 
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United  States  for  the  manner  of  expression. 
This  measure  was  proposed  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  as  one  of  the  means  of  self- 
protection  against  British  depredations.  This 
circumstance  was  known  to  the  envoj,  yet  he 
not  only  bartered  awaj  the  measure,  but,  in 
doing  so,  branded  the  proposition,  then  depend- 
ing before  the  House  of  Kepresentatiyes,  with 
the  terms  *^  impolitic  and  ui^ust."  This  was 
an  unnecessary  imputation,  which  no  minister 
could  have  been  Justifiable  in  applying  to  his 
government.  Suppose  our  envoy  had  msisted, 
and  the  British  minister  had  agreed,  that  the 
order  of  the  6th  of  November,  for  taking  neu- 
tral vessels  fbr  abjudication,  was  piratic^  and 
ought  not  to  be  renewed :  I  will  not  pretend  to 
say  how  far  the  order  would  Justify  the  epi- 
thet ;  but  what  would  have  been  the  fate  of  a 
British  minister  under  such  circumstances? 
Utter  disgrace  would  have  been  one  inevitable 
consequence ;  but,  an  American  minister  is  not 
only  tolerated  for  a  similar  conduct,  but  by 
some,  w^io  even  affect  to  be  Americans,  ap- 
plauded. In  the  present  agitation  of  the  public 
mind,  truth  seems  to  be  obscured  by  party  irri- 
tations, and  personal  partialities ;  but  I  am  con- 
Tiuced,  that  whenever  it  may  be  so  far  collected 
as  to  take  a  calm  review  of  this  transaction, 
there  will  exist  one  universal  voice  of  condem- 
nation. 

The  eleventh  article  contains  a  general  stipu- 
lation for  the  liberty  of  navigation  and  com- 
merce between  the  two  countries. 

The  twelfth  article  is  the  first  of  the  com- 
mercial articles.  This  article  is  suspended ;  but 
the  want  of  a  substitute  will  Justify  a  few  re- 
marks. I  am  not  practically  acquainted  with 
commercial  detail,  and  of  course  shall  not  go 
much  into  detail  upon  the  commercial  articles ; 
there  are,  however,  some  grand  principles 
which  apply  to  conmierce,  as  well  as  to  every 
other  busmess  or  science,  which  will  guide  me 
in  a  few  remarks  upon  this  subject.  The 
twelfth  article  is  intended  to  regulate  the  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  the  British 
West  India  Islands ;  so  far,  therefore,  as  it  per- 
mits that  trade  to  be  carried  on,  it  is  intended 
as  a  concession  to  the  United  States ;  the  rigid 
restrictions  accompanying  the  concession,  how- 
ever, render  it  so  paltry,  that  the  Senate  r^ect- 
ed  the  concession,  although  the  envoy  had  ac- 
cepted it.  But,  in  what  situation  has  the  re- 
jection left  the  United  States?  They  are  now 
engaged  in  a  commercial  treaty  with  Great 
Britain,  in  which  they  have  surrendered  almost 
every  commercial  advantage  they  had  to  bestow, 
and  are* still  wholly  excluded  from  the  West 
India  trade.  I  have  always  understood  that 
the  West  India  trade  was  Uie  great  object  of 
commercial  negotiation  with  Great  Britain,  but 
now  that  is  formally  relinquished.  It  may  be 
said,  that  further  negotiations  upon  this  subject 
are  promised ;  but  what  inducement  will  Great 
Britain  have  to  relax  her  colonial  regulations, 
provided  this  treaty  should  be  carried  into 
effect?    She  has  already,  without  this  relaxa- 


tion, placed  the  conmierce  between  the  two 
countriesprecisely  upon  the  footing  she  wished ; 
and  the  United  States  have  yielded  every  com- 
mercial advantage  which  might  have  been  ex- 
changed for  that  relaxation;  of  course,  Great 
Britain  will  have  no  inducement  to  make,  as 
the  United  States  have  nothing  to  offer  for,  the. 
relaxation. 

The  gentleman  from  Connecticut,  Mr.  Swift, 
Justifi^  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain  with 
respect  to  the  West  Indies,  upon  the  ground  of 
her  colonial  rights.  He  observed  that  Great 
Britain  had  a  right  to  prevent  the  trade  to  the 
West  Indies  alt^ther.  This  is  true,  and  she 
has  a  right  to  prevent  the  trade  to  London, 
and  the  United  btates  have  a  right  to  interdict 
her  trade  to  this  country.  But  I  would  a^  if 
there  be  no  relaxation  of  these  rights,  of  what 
advantage  is  the  treaty  ?  The  very  object  of  a 
commercial  treabr  is  a  reciprocal  indulgence  in 
the  exercise  of  wese  rights  ;  and  the  peculiar 
dependence  of  those  islands,  upon  the  United 
States  for  their  very  subsistence,  would  com- 
mand a  participadou  in  that  trade,  if  properly 
used. 

The  resort  to  the  United  States  for  supplies 
to  facilitate  the  present  operations  in  the  West 
Indies,  is  a  striking  evidence  of  the  importance 
of  the  United  States  to  their  existence. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  the  Spanish  treaty 
has  not  opened  the  Spanish  islands  to  the 
United  States.  This  is  true,  and  it  would  have 
been  a  desirable  thing  if  it  had  effected  this  ob- 
ject But  it  should  be  recollected,  that  the 
United  States  have  made  no  commej^al  con- 
cessions to  Spain,  and  that  the  treaty  does  not 
profess  to  contain  any  material  commercial 
regulations. 

The  thirteenth  article  contains  regulations 
for  the  East  India  trade.  This  article  has  been 
held  up  as  an  apology  for  all  the  commercial 
defects  of  the  treaty.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  this 
trade ;  but  as  far  as  I  understand  the  explana- 
tion of  the  advantages  of  this  article,  I  cannot 
concur  in  the  result.  The  common  remark  is, 
that  this  article  secures  to  the  United  States  a 
right  which  before  was  a  courtesy.  This  re- 
mark possesses  some  plausibility,  but  no  sub- 
stance; what  is  called  courtesy,  is  a  trade 
founded  upon  the  interest  of  the  parties.  I  be- 
lieve that  a  courtesy  in  trade,  the  oasis  of  which 
is  the  interest  of  the  party  granting  it,  is  a 
better  security  than  forced  regmations  by  treaty, 
without  the  basis  of  interest  fox  their  support. 

It  is  admitted,  that  the  trade  to  the  East 
Indies,  before  this  treaty,  was  extremely  lucra- 
tive, and  of  course  cannot  be  the  ^ect  of  the 
treaty.  But  the  restrictive  and  monopolizing 
hand  of  Great  Britain  is  seen  to  extend  itself 
even  to  this  branch  of  oommeroo,  in  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  exportation  of  East  In^  arti- 
cles to  an  European  market  in  American  bot- 
toms ;  which  is  a  restriction  that  doea  not  now 
exist,  and  is  another  restriction  upon  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  trading  tlieiioe^  whldb, 
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in  my  opinioiL  will  lessen  very  moch  the  boasted 
secnrity  of  right  under  this  article,  whenever 
the  interest  of  the  East  India  Company  wiU 
justify  the  prohibition  of  that  traae.  The 
restrictions  alluded  to  are  in  the  following 
words :  "  Neither  is  this  article  to  be  construed 
to  allow  the  citizens  of  the  said  States  to  settle 
or  reside  within  the  said  territories,  or  to  go 
into  the  interior  parts  thereof^  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  British  Government  established 
there ;  and  if  any  transgression  should  be  at- 
tempted against  the  regulations  of  the  British 
Grovernment  in  this  respect,  the  observance  of 
the  same  shall  and  may  be  enforced  against  the 
citizens  of  America  in  the  same  manner  as 
against  British  subjects  or  others  transgressing 
the  same  rule.  And  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  whenever  they  arrive  in  any  port  or  har- 
bor in  the  said  territories,  or  if  they  should  be 
permitted,  in  manner  aforesaid,  to  go  to  any 
other  place  therein,  shall  always  be  subject  to 
the  laws,  government  and  jurisdiction,  of  what- 
ever nature  established,  in  such  harbor,  port,  or 
place,  according  as  the  same  may  be.  The 
citizens  of  the  United  States  may  also  touch  for 
refreshment  at  the  island  of  St.  Helena,  but 
subject  in  all  respects  to  such  regulations,  as  the 
British  Government  may  from  time  to  time 
establish  there." 

The  fourteenth  article  relates  to  the  com- 
merce and  navigation  of  the  two  countries 
generally,  and  will  be  passed  over  without  re- 
mark. 

The  fifteenth  article  is,  in  my  judgment, 
highly  objectionable. 

This  article  restrains  the  United  States  from 
imposing  upon  British  goods  higher  duties,  &c., 
than  upon  those  of  other  foreign  nations.  It 
authorizes  Great  Britain  to  equalize  the  existing 
unequal  duties  between  the  American  and  British 
bottoms,  and  restrains  the  United  States  from 
reviving  the  existing  inequality.  One  objection 
to  this  article  is,  that  it  abandons,  without  an 
equivalent,  the  advantages  resulting  from  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  trade  carried  on  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  This 
trade  consists,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
mostly  of  raw  materials,  which  employ  the 
artisans  of  Britain,  and  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain,  of  the  manufactures  of  artisans  in  the 
most  finished  state ;  and  in  addition,  there  is 
alw^s  a  large  specie  balance  against  the  United 
States,  and  in  favor  of  Great  Britain.  It  is 
calculated  that  the  United  States  furnish  a 
market  for  at  least  one-third  of  the  whole  sur- 
plus manufactures  of  Great  Britain,  and  for 
this  the  most  suitable  returns  for  the  British 
market  are  made.  The  loss  of  so  valuable  a 
market  could  not  be  supplied  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  It  would  naturally  be  supposed,  that  a 
trade  so  favorable  would  be  entitled  to  some 
indulgence  on  the  part  of  the  nation  receiving 
the  favor,  arid  would  command  some  respect  to 
the  nation  affording  it ;  provided  it  had  energy 
enough  to  avail  itself  of  the  Advantage ;  but  by 
thi«  article  it  is  abandoned  with  a  nominal,  but 


no  real  equivalent.  This  consideration  is 
greatly  strengthened  by  extending  it  to  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  the  West  Indies,  which  has  been 
already  remarked  upon. 

Upon  this  ground  the  discrimination  in  favor 
of  American  over  British  bottoms,  has  been 
built,  and  the  growth  of  American  shipping 
has  very  considerably  increased,  in  consequence 
of  this  policy.  Our  experience,  therefore,  is 
bartered  away  without  even  the  probable  cal- 
culation of  a  countervailing  advantage. 

The  apology,  made  for  this  article,  that  the 
United  States  have  granted  no  right  to  Britain, 
which  she  did  not  possess  before,  \b  entirely 
delusive.  It  may  be  true  that  no  new  right  of 
sovereignty  is  granted  to  Great  Britain ;  but 
she  is  now  left  at  liberty  to  exercise  a  right, 
without  hazard,  by  a  restriction  imposed  upon 
the  United  States ;  and  which  she  had  failed  to 
exercise  until  this  restriction  was  imposed.  It 
is  remarkable,  from  the  whole  complexion  of 
the  treaty,  that  the  advantages,  gained  by 
Great  Britain,  consist  in  restrictions  imposed 
upon  the  United  States,  as  if  her  object  was  to 
restrain  the  United  States  in  the  exercise  of 
their  rights  of  sovereignty. 

The  sixteenth  article  relates  only  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  consuls,  and  does  not  require 
notice. 

The  seventeenth  article  is,  in  my  opinion, 
objectionable  in  many  respects.  It  yields  a 
formal  assent  to  the  seizure  and  condemnation 
of  an  enemy's  property  on  board  of  American 
vessels.  I  expected  to  have  heard  this  article 
apologized  for  and  not  justified.  But  I  was  sur- 
prised to  hear  it  asserted,  thaft  it  was  proble- 
matical, whether  the  admission  of  this  principle 
would  be  for  the  advantage  or  disadvantage  of 
the  United  States.  This  is  throwing  the  article 
into  a  problem,  without  attempting  to  solve  it. 
It  is  discarding  the  exercise  of  the  reasoning 
faculty.  From  the  peculiar  situation  of  the 
United  States  in  their  relations  to  the  rest  of 
the  world,  the  establishment  of  the  principle, 
that  neutral  vessels  shall  give  freedom  to  their 
cargoes,  is  to  them  of  primary  importance :  of 
course  the  United  States  have  sedulously  exerted 
themselves,  In  all  their  foreign  negotiations,  to 
have  that  principle  formally  admitted  as  the 
law  of  nations.  In  every  other  treaty,  entered 
into  by  the  United  States,  this  principle  has 
been  carefully  inserted.  A  formal  assent  to  the 
contrary  doctrine,  will  probably  produce  a  re- 
trograde effort  upon  all  former  exertions,  which 
wiU  require  a  great  length  of  time  to  counter- 
act. In  the  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  the  principle  is  peculiarly 
important  Great  Britain  possesses  the  most 
formidable  fleet  in  existence,  and  is  at  least  one 
half  her  time  at  war.  The  United  States  have 
an  extended  conmierce  without  the  protection 
of  a  fleet,  and  from  her  remote  situation  from 
Europe,  the  great  scene  of  war,  as  well  as  from 
the  genius  of  the  American  people,  are  not 
likely  to  be  involved  in  European  contests 
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Hence  the  disadvantage  to  the  United  States 
from  this  stipulation,  will  be  in  proportion  to 
the  greater  probabilitr  of  their  remaining  free 
from  war,  than  Great  Britain,  and  in  proportion 
to  their  more  defenceless  state  of  commerce. 
There  exists  another  forcible  reason,  which 
onght  to  have  prevented  this  stipulation — ^its 
necessary  operation  npon  the  present  belliger- 
ent powers. 

Under  this  article,  French  goods,  in  American 
bottoms,  are  made  subject  to  British  seizure  and 
oondemnatibn ;  but  British  goods,  in  American 
bottoms,  are  free  from  French  seizure  and  con- 
demnation. This  b  an  evident  partialitj  in 
favor  of  Britain  against  France,  which,  in  mj 
opinion,  can  hardly  be  warranted  by  the  species 
of  neutrality,  proclaimed  by  the  executive  as 
the  existing  state  of  the  nation.  It  is  not  only 
a  neutrality,  but  an  impartial  neutrality.  If  a 
deviation  from  the  strict  line  of  impartial  neu- 
trality can  be  in  one  case  iustifiable,  I  think 
every  American  feeling  will  mcline  to  favor  the 
cause  of  liberty,  and  not  the  cause  of  des- 
potism. 

It  is  no  apology  for  this  article,  to  say  that 
an  article  upon  the  opposite  principle  could  not 
be  obtained :  then  let  none  be  obtained.  It  is 
the  assent  to  the  principle,  which  constitutes 
the  disgrace  and  the  injury  to  the  United  States. 
If  other  terms  could  not  have  been  procured, 
^French  property  in  American  bottoms  might 
have  been  left  to  the  ordinary  operation  of  the 
laws  of  nations,  without  an  explicit  and  invid- 
ious stipulation  for  its  seizure  and  condemna- 
tion. 

The  eighteenth  article  defines  contraband 
goods :  there  is  a  common,  but  just  objection, 
made  to  this  article,  to  wit^  that  the  contraband 
list  is  extended,  and  that  several  articles  are 
added,  which  were  never  before  admitted  to  be 
contraband.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  all  these 
additional  articles  are  amongst  the  exports  of 
the  United  States,  whilst  most,  or  perhaps  all 
of  them,  are  amongst  the  imports  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. This  circumstance  proves,  that  the  reci- 
procity, assumed  by  this  article,  is  delusive,  and 
that  the  advantage  is  wholly  in  favor  of  Great 
Britain.  Thip  article  contains  also  some  regu- 
lations respecting  the  seizure  of  provisions  in 
American  vessels  under  certain  circumstances, 
which  are  extremely  equivocal  and  suspicious. 
I  presume  this  article  furnished  the  pretext  to 
Great  Britain,  for  issuing  the  late  order  for 
seizing  American  vessels,  bound  with  provisions 
to  France.  I  will  not  pretend  to  say,  that  the 
article  justifies  a  construction  which  might  give 
rise  to  the  order ;  but  the  existence  of  such  an 
order  since  the  signing  of  the  treaty,  is  univer- 
sally admitted :  but  I  will  assert,  that  whether 
the  order  is  to  be  considered  as  the  practical 
construction  of  this  article,  or  an  infraction  of 
it,  or  an  infraction  of  the  neutrality  of  the  United 
States  in  any  respect,  it  may  be  attended  with 
the  most  serious  consequences.  If  this  invasion 
of  neutral  rights  is  to  be  the  first  fruits  of  the 
treaty,  the  most  alarming  results  may  be  ex- 


pected Arom  its  further  operation.  The  execu- 
tive of  the  United  States  has  declared,  that  even 
the  permission  of  this  conduct,  by  one  of  the 
belligerent  powers,  is  a  breach  of  neutrality 
against  the  other;  and,  of  course,  a  just  cause 
of  war  from  the  injured  nation.  Tlib  doctrine 
is  so  clearly  established  in  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Jefferson,  w^ritten  by  order  of  the  President 
to  Mr.  Rnckney,  dated  7th  September,  1703, 
that  I  beg  the  indulgence  of  the  committee  in 
reading  two  or  three  paragraphs  from  the  letter : 
it  is  in  the  following  woras : 

''*'  This  act,  too,  tends  directly  to  draw  us  from 
that  state  of  peace  in  which  we  are  wishing  to 
remain.  It  is  an  essential  character  of  neu- 
trality, to  furnish  no  aids,  not  stipulated  by 
treaty,  to  one  party,  which  we  are  not  equaUy 
ready  to  furnish  to  the  other.  If  we  permit 
corn  to  be  sent  to  Great  Britain  and  her  friends, 
we  are  equally  bound  to  permit  it  to  France. 
To  restrain  it  would  be  a  partiality,  which 
might  lead  to  w^ar  with  France ;  and,  between 
restraining  it  ourselves,  and  permitting  her  ene- 
mies to  restrain  it  unrightfully,  there  is  no  dif- 
ference. She  would  consider  this  as  a  mere 
pretext,  of  which  she  would  not  be  the  dupe, 
and  on  what  honorable  ground  could  we  other- 
wise explain  it  f  Thus  we  should  see  ourselves 
plunged,  by  this  unauthorized  act  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, mto  a  war,  with  which  we  meddle  not,  and 
which  we  wish  to  avoid,  if  justice  to  all  parties, 
and  from  all  parties,  will  enable  us  to  avoid  it. 
In  the  case  where  we  found  ourselves  obliged, 
by  treaty,  to  withhold  from  the  enemies  of 
France  the  right  of  arming  in  our  ports,  we 
thought  ourselves  in  justice  bound  to  withhold 
the  same  right  from  France  also ;  and  we  did  it 
Were  we  to  withhold  fVom  her  supplies  of  pro- 
visions, we  should,  in  like  manner,  be  bound  to 
withhold  them  from  her  enemies  also ;  and  thus 
shut  against  ourselves  all  the  ports  of  Europe, 
where  com  is  in  demand,  or  moke  ourselves 
parties  in  the  war.  This  is  a  dilemma,  which 
Great  Britain  has  no  right  to  force  upon  us, 
and  for  which  no  pretext  can  be  found  in  any 
part  of  our  conduct.  She  may,  indeed,  feel  the 
desire  of  starving  an  enemy  nation ;  but  she  can 
give  no  right  of  doing  it  at  our  loss,  nor  of 
making  us  the  instrument  of  it.*' 

After  this  imequivocal  declaration,  made  by 
the  executive  of  the  United  States,  what  plea 
can  be  made  to  the  French  government^  to  jus- 
tify an  acquiescence  in  this  conduct  of  Great 
Britain  f  Whether  it  be  the  result  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  treaty,  or  an  infraction  of  it^ 
what  apology  can  this  House  make  for  giving 
efficacy  to  the  treaty  before  some  satisfactory 
explanation  is  made  upon  this  sutrject  ?  Suppose 
the  republic  of  France  were  to  approach  the 
executive  of  the  United  States  witn  this  letter 
in  their  hand,  and  say,  *^  Here  is  your  own  dec- 
laration of  your  own  principles  of  neutrality  I 
You  have  unkindly  departed  fi*om  the  principles 
avowed  by  yourself^  in  fiivor  of  my  enemy. 
Ton  seem  to  have  concurred  in  a  aoheme  of 
distressing  a  whole  nation  bj  withholding  sop- 
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Elies  of  provisions,  when  a  better  oflBce  might 
ave  been  expected  from  the  United  States." 
Suppose  a  similar  appeal  were  to  be  made  to 
this  House,  whilst  deliberating  upon  the  expe- 
diency or  inexpediency  of  giving  efficacy  to  the 
very  treaty  which  is  used  by  Great  Britain  to 
sanctify  her  conduct ;  what  reply  could  be  made 
in  either  case  ?  Is  any  gentleman,  who  is  dis- 
I)Osed  to  caiTy  the  treaty  into  eflfect,  prepared 
to  give  a  satisfactory  answer  to  so  just  and  so 
interesting  a  complaint  ?  According  to  the  very 
principles  avowed  by  the  executive,  rather  than 
give  no  cause  of  umbrage  to  Great  Britain,  we 
give  just  cause  of  war  to  France.  Yet  it  has 
been  said,  that  it  would  be  disgraceful  to  the 
nation  not  to  give  etficacy  to  an  instrument  con- 
taining this  disgraceful  concession.  It  is  not 
sufficient  to  say,  that  the  republic  of  France  will 
not  avail  herself  of  this  breach  of  neutrality, 
and  enter  into  hostilities  against  the  United 
States.  It  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  United 
States,  by  the  execution  of  this  treaty,  under 
this  construction,  will  furnish  just  cause  for 
aoch  a  conduct ;  and,  if  this  be  not  the  just  in- 
terpretation of  the  instrument,  no  disgrace  can 
be  greater  than  to  execute  a  treaty  with  a  na- 
tion at  the  very  moment  she  is  engaged  in  its 
infraction. 

The  nineteenth  article  contains  some  regulj^- 
tions  respecting  privateers,  which  require  no 
comment 

The  twentieth  article  respects  the  punishment 
of  pirates,  which  is  not  material. 

The  twenty-first  article  prohibits  American 
citizens  from  entering  into  any  foreign  service 
against  Great  Britain,  and  defines  piracies. 
There  is  an  existing  law  in  the  United  States 
upon  this  subject,  which  operates  equally  to- 
wards all  the  belligerent  powers.  This  act  ex- 
tends no  farther  than  to  prohibit  American  citi- 
zens from  entering  into  foreign  service  within 
the  United  States,  and  applies  equally  to  all 
foreign  powers.  But  Great  Britain,  not  content 
with  this  fair  and  just  regulation,  has  extended 
this  provision,  so  far  as  regards  herself,  beyond 
the  limits  or  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 
and  entirely  destroys  the  impartiality  and  neu- 
trality of  the  existing  legal  provision.  What  is 
the  operation  of  this  article  upon  the  belligerent 
powers  ?  It  is  this.  An  American  citizen  en- 
tering into  the  French  service  against  Great 
Britain,  out  of  the  limits  or  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  \s  punishable.  An  American  cit- 
izen entering  into  the  British  service  under  the 
game  circumstances,  is  not  punishable.  Besides, 
it  is  a  prohibition  upon  American  citizens,  which 
has  never  been  imposed  upon  the  subjects  or 
citizens  of  any  nation,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect. 
But  the  practice  of  entering  into  foreign  service 
has,  at  all  times,  been  resorted  to  as  affording 
the  best  military  education.  When  it  is  recol- 
lected, that  this  article  is  to  continue  in  force 
for  only  two  years  after  the  termination  of  the 
present  European  war ;  that  there  is  no  proba- 
bility of  the  United  States  being,  during  that 
time,  engaged  in  an  European  war;  and  that 


this  article  is,  in  no  respect,  connected  with  the 
professed  objects  of  negotiation — has  not  the 
stipulation  too  much  the  appearance,  as  well  as 
the  effect,  of  interfering  in  the  present  European 
quarrel,  and  evincing  a  partiality  for  the  inter- 
ests of  Great  Britain,  in  violation  of  our  profes- 
sions of  an  impartial  neutrality?  And  can  this 
conduct  be  justified,  either  from  the  nature  of 
the  cause  in  which  France  is  engaged,  or  from 
the  good  offices  rendered  by  that  great  nation 
to  the  United  States  ? 

The  twenty-second  article  stipulates,  that  no- 
tice shall  be  given  before  acts  of  reprisal,  etc., 
shall  be  authorized  by  either  of  the  contracting 
parties,  which  is  very  proper. 

The  twenty-third  article  is  that,  in  which  I 
expected  to  have  found  some  provisions  for  the 
protection  of  American  seamen  against  British 
impressments :  instead  of  this  humane  and  salu- 
tary provision,  I  found  that  the  officers  and 
crews  of  those  very  ships  of  war,  etc.,  engaged 
in  the  unauthorized  impressments,  are  to  be 
hospitably  received  in  the  ports  of  the  United 
States,  and  a  proper  respect  to  be  paid  to  those 
officers,  according  to  their  respective  ranks. 
Strange  substitute  this  for  the  protection  of 
American  seamen!  This  article  is  rendered 
more  aggravating  by  the  practice  of  the  British 
in  impressing  American  seamen  since  the  sign- 
ing this  very  treaty.  Whilst  the  table  of  the 
House  is  almost  laboring  with  evidence  of  this 
fact — whilst  the  fact  is  not  denied  by  any  gen- 
tleman on  this  floor — in  the  very  same  breath 
in  which  a  bill  has  been  passed  for  the  protec- 
tion and  relief  of  this  valuable  class  of  citizens, 
is  the  House  called  upon  to  make  provision  for 
effectuating  a  treaty  of  amity,  etc.,  with  a  na- 
tion committing  these  wrongs — with  a  nation 
refusing  to  respect  any  evidence  of  protection 
which  can  be  afforded  to  this  description  of 
citizens  by  the  government  of  the  United  States; 
and  an  alarm  and  wonder  is  excited,  because  the 
House,  under  these  circumstances,  should  delib- 
erate upon  making  the  provision. 

The  twenty-fourth  article  prohibits  the  arm- 
ing of  ships,  by  other  foreign  nations,  in  the 
ports  of  the  United  States,  and  selling  their 
prizes;  and  restrains  the  United  States  from 
selling  them  more  provisions  than  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  carry  them  to  the  next  port  of  the  na- 
tion to  which  they  belong.  Although  I  can  see 
no  propriety  in  these  stipulations,  particularly 
at  this  time,  I  will  pass  them  over  without  re- 
mark. 

The  twenty-fifth  article  deserves  two  re- 
marks— ^the  first  is,  that  it  accommodates  Great 
Britain  in  her  scheme  of  privateering  against 
France,  and  evidences  the  same  temper  with 
several  other  articles  towards  the  belligerent 
powers,  which  has  been  remarked  upon.  The 
other  grows  out  of  the  general  clause  of  reser- 
vation which  it  contains.  The  clause  I  allude 
to  is  in  the  following  words : 

"  Nothing  in  this  treaty  contained,  shall,  how- 
ever, be  construed  or  operate  contrary  to  former 
and    existing   public  treaties  with  other  sov- 
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FfXflB  this  rattrratioo  h  is  eridoit,  thiit  all 
tike  artkle%  wbkh  tifeet  the  prcMiit  beffi^ercnt 
powem,  are  intended  aa  eooaCriKtiTe  of  the 
trestj  between  tlie  United  States  and  Fraoee : 
and  the  crmstroetir/n  is  so  made,  as  to  operate 
most  ioiaru>a^I)r  to  France,  and  most  adran- 
ta^peoosJ J  to  Great  Biitjun.  Indeed,  this  eon- 
Ptroetion  teems  to  liave  bound  so  hard  upon  the 
French  treat  j,  in  the  opinion  of  both  netroti*- 
UfTK,  that  t^iej,  probablj  apf^rehending  tlial  it 
Dwht,  in  seme  nsKpeetf  be  deemed  bf  the  Uni- 
ted Stales  a  poflitiTe  infrartion  of  that  trcatr, 
thought  it  ncecssary  to  insert  this  sovereiga 
cUose.  Tiie  whole  of  the  stipulations,  which 
affect  the  present  belligerent  powers,  are  the 
most  reprefaeutible  interferences  in  the  Eoropean 
quarrel,  fttr  the  following  reasons :  first,  thej  are 
whollj  annecetwarr,  becaa«e  thej  are  totallj 
disconnected  with  the  objects  of  negotiation  be- 
tween the  two  coantrieA,  and  with  the  osoal  and 
nataral  order  of  commeroe ;  and  of  coarse  mvt 
be  deemed  vohintarj  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States.  Second,  the  interest  of  the  United  States 
ooald  not  liave  been  contemplated,  because  there 
is  no  probftbilitj  of  their  being  engaged  in  a  na- 
ral  war  in  two  jears  after  the  termination  of 
the  present  war ;  at  which  time  these  stipula- 
tions are  to  cease ;  of  orjume  the  accommodation 
was  intended  f(rr  the  present  war,  in  which  the 
United  States  are  not  engaged,  and  not  for  a 
future  war,  in  which  tbej  maj  be  engaged. 
Tljird,  becan<ie  it  is  a  dishonorable  deviation 
from  that  impartial  neutrality,  professed  by  the 
United  States  in  favor  of  a  nation  the  least  of 
all  others  entitled  to  the  accommodations  of  the 
Unite^l  StatCH,  and  y^nst  a  nation  the  most  of 
all  others  entitled  to  them.  Fourth,  it  volun- 
tarilj  hazanli  the  resentment  and  hostilitj  of  a 
nation  which,  if  exerted,  might  produce  to  the 
United  StatcM  the  most  serious  calamities. 

The  twentj-Kixth  article  provides,  that  in 
case  of  war  between  the  two  countries,  the  mer- 
chants and  others  of  each  of  the  two  countries, 
residing  in  the  other,  shall  have  time  to  remove 
with  their  effects,  etc.,  which  is  in  every  respect 
proper. 

Ihe  twenty-seventh  article  provides  for  re- 
ciprocallpr  giving  up  certain  fugitives  from  jus- 
tice, which  is  not  objectionable. 

The  twenty -eighth  article  respects  the  time 
of  the  duration  of  the  treaty. 

Having  examined  the  treaty  at  large,  with 
candor,  and  with  the  best  Judgment  I  possess, 
I  find  in  it  so  much  to  condemn,  and  so  little  to 
applaud,  and  some  of  the  objectionable  parts  are 
so  formidable  in  themselves,  that  it  is  wonderful 
to  me,  that  the  treaty  should  have  found  an 
advocate  upon  its  merits,  in  the  United  States. 
Viewing  the  subject  as  I  do,  and  believing  it 
my  duty  to  exercise  my  discretion  upon  it, 
nothing  contained  in  it  can  Jui^y  me  in  giving 
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Gentlemoi  in  Csvor  of  w*«^"g  the  prorision 
hare  soggesled  tworoDseqnences  resulting  from 
refusaL  of  a  very  serious  nature.  The  one, 
what  if  termed  by  them  the  hostility  of  depart- 
ments  of  goTemmenc  which  would  neceanriJty 
eventaate  in  a  total  diasohitioa  of  the  govern- 
ment itselfl  The  other,  a  war  with  Great 
Britain.  If  either  of  these  conseqneiices  woold 
resolt,  I  woold  rote  for  the  neceasarr  pro- 
visions, althoogh  the  vote  woold  be'  more 
against  my  feelingB  than  any  vote  I  i^yer  before 
gave.  Whether  either  of  these  conseqoeiiees 
will  result  cannot  be  positively  ascertained,  bat 
by  experiment.  The  subject,  however,  like  all 
others,  is  susceptible  of  a  certain  d^rve  of 
reasoning  and  odcolation. 

It  should  be  recollected,  that  the  Hooae  ii 
now  engaged  in  the  exercise  of  its  constitu- 
tional ri^ts.  It  is  called  upon  to  make  pro- 
vision for  carrying  into  effect  the  British  treaty. 
Two  things  natnimlly  present  themselves  to  its 
consideration.  The  one,  the  expediency  of  the 
object  of  expenditure  itself  for  which  the  ap- 
propriation is  required ;  the  second,  the  ways 
and  means  of  raising  the  money.  It  has  been 
settled  by  the  House,  that  both  are  within  the 
constitutional  discretion  of  the  House.  The 
President  would  deprive  the  House  of  the  right 
of  judging  of  the  expediency  of  the  expendi- 
ture, and  limit  its  discretion  to  the  ways  and 
means  of  furnishing  supplies.    This  point  being 

rreviously  settled*  I  shall  not  enlarge  upon  it. 
propose  to  give  the  history  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  treaty.  I  will  be  correct  aa  to 
facts,  and  precise  as  to  dates.  Very  ah<Mrtly 
after  Great  Britain  became  a  party  to  the  war 
against  France,  the  President  proclaimed  the 
United  States  to  be  in  a  state  of  impartial  neu- 
trality. The  proclamation  was  dated  22d  of 
April,  1793.  An  attempt  had  been  made,  and 
was  at  that  time  continued,  to  terminate  the 
differences,  which  subsisted  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  growing  out  oi  the 
inexecution  of  the  treaty  of  peace.  This  at- 
tempt proved  unsuccessful.  On  the  16th  of 
June,  1793,  Great  Britain  issued  an  order,  which 
affected  the  rights  of  neuti^  veeeels.  This 
order,  and  the  acts  committed  under  it^  served 
to  increase  the  causes  of  dispute  between  the 
two  countries. 

On  the  meeting  of  Congress  in  the  succeed- 
ing fall,  the  President  communicated  to  them 
all  the  negotiations  which  had  taken  place 
between  the  two  countries,  intimated  that  ne* 
gotiation  did  not  promise  a  favond>le  isihie,  and 
that  it  was  left  with  Congreas  to  say  what 
further  was  to  be  done.    In  this  aiUoal  sitn^ 
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tion  of  affairs,  Oongress  took  the  subject  into 
consideration.  Great  Britain  was,  at  that  time 
at  least,  considered  as  the  aggressing  nation. 
The  first  measure  of  self-protection  proposed, 
was  a  restriction  of  the  commerce  of  Great 
Britain  with  the  United  States :  this  measure 
was  objected  to,  as  being  too  strong  as  a  com- 
mercial measure,  and  too  weak  as  a  political 
one.  As  far,  however,  as  a  vote  was  taken  upon 
It,  a  majority  of  the  House  appeared  in  favor 
of  that  proceeding.  On  the  6th  of  November, 
1793,  an  additional  order  was  issued,  the  pur- 
port of  which  was,  to  take  and  bring  to  legal 
adjudication  all  neutral  vessels  bound  to 
French  ports.  This  additional  evidence  of 
hostility  gave  rise  to  three  other  measures ;  the 
one  was  an  embargo  for  a  limited  time,  which 
was  effected ;  the  second  was  the  suspension  of 
commercial  intercourse  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain ;  the  third,  a  seques- 
tration, or  rather  the  arrestation  of  debts  due 
to  British  subjects.  The  proposition  for  the 
arrestation  of  debts,  was  moved  the  27th  of 
March :  the  proposition  for  the  suspension  of 
intercourse,  7th  of  April,  1794.  On  the  4th  of 
April,  1794,  the  President  laid  before  the  House 
a  communication  from  Mr.  Pinckney,  minister 
from  the  United  States  to  Great  Britain,  con- 
taining a  conversation  between  Mr.  Pinckney 
and  Lord  Grenville,  of  a  very  extraordinary 
nature,  which  always  appeared  to  mo  to  be  the 
groundwork  of  the  change,  which  shortly 
afterwards  took  place  in  the  conduct  of  the 
executive  of  the  United  States  towards  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  part  of  the  communication  alluded  to,  is 
in  the  following  words. — Extract  of  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Pinckney  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
dated  9th  of  January,  1794. 

"Lord  Grenville  answered,  that  the  only 
reason  for  renewing  them  was,  lest  the  present 
instruction,  being  a  revocation  of  that  of  the 
6th  of  November,  might  also  be  deemed  to  re- 
voke the  articles  which  were  connected  with  it. 
His  lordship  then  explained  the  motives  which 
had  induced  this  government  to  issue  the  pres- 
ent instruction.  The  first,  he  said,  was  the 
sincere  desire  of  administration  to  maintain 
the  best  understanding  and  harmony  with  the 
United  States.  The  second  was,  what  he  could 
not  mention  to  me  officially,  but  what  he  still 
thought  it  right  I  should  be  apprised  of,  that 
no  misconception  of  their  motives  might  be 
entertained ;  that  he  was  aware  of  the  delicacy 
of  speaking  to  a  foreign  minister  concerning 
the  internal  state  of  his  country,  neither  could 
he  expect  an  answer  from  me  on  the  subject ; 
but  that  their  second  reason  was,  by  this  con- 
duct, to  take  away  every  pretext,  from  evil- 
disposed  persons  among  us,  who,  according  to 
the  intelligence  he  had  received,  were  endeavor- 
ing to  irritate  our  people  against  Great  Britain, 
as  well  as  to  oppose  the  measures  of  our  own 
government,  and,  in  short,  to  reduce  us  to  the 
present  situation  of  France;  a  misfortune, 
which  they  deprecated^  as  well  for  oar  sakes, 


as  for  the  common  wel&re  and  tranquillity  of 
mankind.  He  further  took  occasion  to  observe, 
with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  our  government, 
in  maintaining*  our  neutrality,  that  although 
there  were  some  matters  with  which  this  gov- 
ernment was  not  perfectly  satisfied,  (and  to 
which,  for  the  same  reason,  they  refrained  from 
giving  that  opposition  they  thought  they  would 
be  justified  in  doing,)  yet  from  the  general  tenor 
of  the  conduct  of  our  government,  they  were 
convinced  it  was  their  desire  to  maintain  a  full 
neutrality,  which  was  an  additional  motive  for 
their  present  conduct." 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  on  the  8th  of  Jan- 
uary the  revocation  of  the  hostile  order  of  the 
6th  of  November  took  place,  and  on  the  next 
day  after  an  apology  for  the  acknowledged  in- 
delicacy of  interfering  in  the  internal  ati'airs  of 
a  foreign  government.  Lord  Grenville  modestly 
undertakes  to  intermeddle  with  the  afflairs  of 
the  United  States.  It  has  always  been  matter 
of  surprise  to  me,  that  the  American  minister 
should  have  listened  to  such  a  communication, 
and  still  more  surprising,  that  it  should  have 
met  with  a  favorable  reception  in  the  United 
States.  But  the  fact  is,  that  on  the  19th  of 
April,  1794,  the  chief  justice  was  taken  from 
the  exercise  of  his  judicial  duties,  and  nomi- 
nated envoy  extraordinary  to  Great  Britain, 
during  the  pendency  of  two  of  the  before-men- 
tioned propositions  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. The  House  of  Representatives  pro- 
ceeded to  pass  the  bill  for  the  suspension 
of  commercial  intercourse  on  the  25th  of 
April,  by  an  uncommonly  large  majority,  and 
on  the  27th  of  April  the  bill  was  negatived 
by  the  Senate  upon  the  casting  vote  of  the 
\  ice  President.  The  effect  of  this  vote  was  a 
discontinuance  of  the  embargo,  and  an  aban- 
donment of  all  the  other  measures  propK)sed  for 
self-protection.  In  these  acts  will  be  seen,  the 
commencement  of  what  gentlemen  call  the  hos- 
tility of  departments;  but  what  I  shall  term 
tlie  due  exercise  of  the  checks,  provided  by  the 
constitution.  And  if  it  is  to  be  traced  to  this 
source,  the  House  of  Representatives  will  evi- 
dently appear  not  to  be  the  aggressor.  The 
House,  viewing  their  measures  defeated  by 
the  constitutional  check,  acquiesced  in  the  de- 
cision without  a  murmur.  Now  we  are  told, 
if  the  House  should  exercise  its  constitutional 
check,  a  dissolution  of  the  government  would 
necessarily  ensue.  This  conclusion  seems  to 
me  without  foundation,  and  ought  not  to  be 
brought  into  calculation,  in  estimating  the 
present  question.  The  treaty  itself  was  con- 
cluded on  the  28th  of  October,  1794.  It  was 
communicated  to  this  House,  the  1st  of  March, 
1796,  having  on  the  same  day  been  promulgated 
by  proclamation  declaring  it  to  be  obligatory. 

The  treaty  originated  from  an  intimation  of 
Lord  Grenville,  which  has  always  excited  my 
apprehension ;  it  was  commenced  against  the 
known  sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  every  step  of  its  progression  seems  to  have 
been  marked  with  peculiar  coercion. 
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"Whin  a  British  minister  undertakes  to  de- 
clare, that  the  motive  for  the  revocation  of  a 
hostile  order  wa^s  to  take  awav  every  pretext 
from  evil-disj)Osed  persons  among  ns,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  intelligence  he  had  receiTed, 
were  endeavoring  to  irritate  oar  own  people 
against  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  to  oppose  the 
measures  of  oor  own  government,  &c.,  and  to 
assign  the  same  reason  for  refraining  from  giv- 
ing that  (»ppasition  to  some  exoeptionahle  meas- 
nres  of  our  government,  which  he  otherwise 
might  have  done :  and  when  the  United  StJitea 
BO  far  listen  to  thin  language,  as  immediately 
to  enter  into  negotiation  upon  the  subject,  mj 
apprehensions  of  British  interference,  of  British 
influence,  are  strongly  excited,  particularly 
when  the  British  minister  seems  to  make  a 
common  cause  between  the  two  governments 
against  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  evil-dispoaed 
persons.  I  will  here  incidentally  remark,  that 
as  far  as  these  ^^  evil-disj)osed  persons  "  have 
produced  the  revocation  of  the  hostile  order  of 
November,  and  a  relaxation  of  British  hostility 
in  other  respects,  they  are  certainly  entitled  to 
applause  from  the  United  States,  whatever 
epithets  may  have  been  bestowed  upon  them 
by  a  British  minister. 

The  contents  of  the  treaty  have  very  much  con- 
finned  my  original  apprehensions.  Gentlemen 
have  often  said,  show  us  the  danger  of  British 
interference,  of  British  influence.  To  my  mind, 
the  treaty  itself  contains  the  evidence.  The 
treaty  itself  corresponds  with  what  I  consider 
as  the  object  of  the  British  minister  in  giving 
the  invitation  to  it.  I  And  it  in  the  following 
particular  instances. 

Before  the  treaty," the  right  of  laying  a  special 
as  well  as  a  general  embargo  existed  in  the 
United  States:  the  right  of  laying  a  special 
embargo  upon  British  vessels  is  surrendered. 
Before  the  treaty,  the  right  of  sequestration  ex- 
isted, and  the  exercise  of  it  was  proposed.  This 
right,  so  far  as  it  respects  Great  Britain,  is  for- 
ever surrendered.  Before  the  treaty,  the  right 
of  discriminating  against  British  goods,  in  favor 
of  those  of  other  nations,  existed,  and  the  exer- 
cise of  it  was  pro[)Osed.  This  right  is  surrender- 
ed. Before  the  treaty,  the  right  of  suspending 
commercial  intercourse  with  Great  Britain  ex- 
isted, and  was  proposed  to  be  exercised ;  the 
exercise  of  that  right  is  stipulated  against  for  a 
limited  time,  &c.  All  these  are  restrictions  of 
the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  national  sovereign- 
ty, and  seem  to  me  complete  evidence  of  British 
interference. 

These  circumstances  furnish  two  reflections. 
The  one  is,  that  the  British  cabinet  deem  the 
measures  proposed,  to  be  more  efiicacious,  than 
they  have  generally  been  represented  to  be  in 
the  United  States ;  and  hence,  the  extreme 
caution  to  stipulate  against  the  future  exercise 
of  them.  The  other  is,  that  party  sensations 
must  have  had  great  influence  upon  the  extraor- 
dinary envoy  of  the  United  States,  to  induce  his 
consent  to  these  great  abridgments  of  the  rights 
of  national  sovereignty.     The  treaty  not  only 


contains  abridgments  of  the  national  rights,  but 
changeiB  the  municipal  regulations  of  the  United 
States :  and  how  have  these  things  been  effect- 
ed ? — By  the  substitution  of  a  foreign  power  in 
the  place  of  the  House  of  Repreaentativea.  If 
the  treaty-making  power  be  thus  exteunve, 
and  if  it  be  so  al^olately  obligatory,  as  to  de- 
prive the  House  of  Representatives  <i  the  ri^t 
of  judging  as  to  the  expediency  of  making  the 
provisions  for  its  complete  eflectustionY  oi  what 
use  is  the  House  of  Representatives  as  a  distinct 
branch  of  the  government  ?  Will  it  not  be  a 
mere  formal,  and  not  an  eflScient  branch  of  tba 
government  ?  An  entire  new  system  of  Juris- 
prudence may  thus  be  introduced  by  treaty, 
and  become  obligatory  upon  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives—obligatory  upon  the  nation. 

Whenever  the  question,  which  necesflarilj 
results  from  the  unlimited  scope  given  to  the 
treaty-making  power,  shall  be  presented  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  to  wit :— Shall  the 
llouse  of  Representatives  become  a  formal,  or 
remain  an  eflieient,  branch  of  the  government ; 
they  will  pause,  before  they  will  decide  upon 
its  annihilation.  Their  love  of  liberty,  th^ 
love  of  their  own  interests,  will  check,  for  a 
moment,  personal  afiections,  or  antipathies: 
party  sensations,  state  jealousies  will  be  dis- 
armed, and  the  people  will  be  found  right  in 
their  decision. 

Even  in  the  midst  of  the  clamor  of  war  and 
disunion,  which  has  been  momentarily  exeited 
for  a  particular  object,  the  people  cannot  be 
led  to  such  fatal  extremities,  as  the  doctrine 
contended  for  would  necessarily  produce.  Madi 
less  will  this  be  the  case  after  they  shall  have 
been  relieved  from  these  causeless  apprehensions. 

If,  therefore,  the  House  shoulif  exercise  a 
constitutional  right  of  judging  of  the  propriety 
of  the  object  of  expenditure,  and  a  refusal 
sliould  be  the  result  of  their  judgment,  I  do  not 
believe  that  it  will  produce  that  fatal  hostility 
of  departments  whicn  would  eventuate  in  a  total 
dissolution  of  the  government ;  but  will  be  an 
exercise  of  one  of  the  salutary  checks,  provided 
in  the  constitution,  which,  in  my  opinion,  con- 
stitute its  merit,  and  not  its  reproach. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider,  whether  a 
war  with  Great  Britain  will  be  the  probaUe 
consequence  of  a  refusal  to  make  the  necessary 
provision  for  carrying  the  British  treaty  into 
eflTect.  To  my  mind,  there  does  not  appear  to 
be  the  least  ground  for  the  damor,  which  has 
been  excited  from  this  suggestion.  I  believe 
that  Great  Britain  will  m^e  war  upon  the 
United  States  whenever  she  deems  it  her  in- 
terest to  do  so :  and  that  the  treaty  would  im- 
pose no  restraint  upon  her,  if  she  thoiwht  her 
interest  would  justify  the  conduct.  I  ajso  be- 
lieve, that  if  there  should  be  no  treaty  with 
Great  Britain,  she  would  not  go  to  war  with 
the  United  States,  unless  her  interest  should 
dictate  the  measure.  In  short,  I  believe,  that 
Great  Britain,  like  all  other  nations,  will  make 
her  interest  the  criterion  of  her  oondnot  is 
every  question  of  peace  or  <war. 
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If  this  opinion  be  well  formed,  the  proba- 
bility of  war  may  be  tested  by  this  question. 
Is  it  the  interest  of  Great  Britain  to  make  war 
npoA  the  United  States  in  the  relative  situation 
of  the  two  countries  ?  Great  Britain  is  now 
engaged  in  a  war  in  which  the  government 
hazards  every  thing.  She  is  at  this  moment 
engaged  in  an  important  enterprise  against  the 
French  West  Indies.  She  is  under  the  neces- 
sity of  resorting  to  the  United  States  for  sundry 
supplies  for  facilitating  the  enterprise.  The 
United  States  are  the  best  commercial  customer 
she  has  in  the  world.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, what  would  be  her  inducement  for 
war  ?  What  would  be  her  inducements  to  avoid 
it  ?  These  questions  furnish  their  own  answers. 
The  argument  of  war  is  an  argument  of  de- 
pendence. It  is  also  an  argument  which  will 
last  for  ever.  K  the  fear  of  war  is  now  to  in- 
fluence our  conduct  against  our  judgments, 
will  not  the  same  argument  apply  with  double 
force  two  years  after  the  expiration  of  the 
present  war,  to  induce  a  continuance  of  the 
treaty  upon  its  present  injurious  conditions? 

As  the  argument  of  war  is  the  chief  instru- 
ment by  which  the  treaty  is  pressed  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  I  beg  the  indulg- 
ence of  the  committee  in  taking  a  retrospective 
view  of  this  subject,  and  in  examining  it  with 
some  minuteness.  Whatever  may  have  been 
my  opinion  at  the  time  of  receiving  the  infor- 
mation of  the  hostile  order  of  the  6th  of  No- 
vember, I  am  now  of  opinion,  that  at  that  time, 
Great  Britain  did  meditate  war  against  the 
United  States,  although  I  believe  there  is  no 
danger  of  it  at  present. 

I  believe,  too,  that  the  neutrality  proclaimed 
by  the  United  States  does  not,  in  the  smallest 
degree,  influence  the  conduct  or  disposition  of 
Great  Britain  towards  the  United  States  in  re- 
gard to  war  or  peace,  but  that  the  true  expla- 
nation of  her  disposition  will  be  found  in  the 
course  of  events  in  Europe.  On  the  1st  of 
February,  1793,  France  declared  war  against 
the  King  of  England,  and  the  stadtholder  of 
Holland,  and  on  the  7th  of  the  same  month 
against  Spain.  France  was  then  at  war  with 
the  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  the  King  of 
Prussia,  &c.  A  combination  of  most  of  the 
despots  of  Europe  had  previously  been  formed, 
(it  is  generaUy  believed  on  the  21st  July,  1791, 
at  Pilnitz,)  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  the 
revolutionary  spirit  which  had  appeared  in 
France.  The  accession  of  Great  Britain,  Spain, 
Holland,  Portugal  and  some  of  the  Italian 
States  to  the  combination  already  formed,  made 
it  the  most  formidable  which  has  ever  appeared 
in  the  history  of  modern  times.  The  most  des- 
perate and  bloody  war  of  course  ensued,  and 
imtnediately  succeeded  the  declaration  of  war 
against  Great  Britain ;  a  series  of  successes  took 
place,  which  threatened  the  absolute  subjuga- 
tion of  France. 

On  the  1st  of  March,  the  Frenoh  sustained  a 
considerable  loss  by  the  surprise  of  the  van- 
goard  of  their  army,  on  the  nver  Roer ;  .on  the 


18th,  the  rebellion  of  La  Vendee  commenced ; 
on  the  18th,  Dumourier  was  defeated;  on  the 
20th,  he  abandoned  his  array;  on  the  8d  of 
April,  his  army  retreated  into  France ;  on  the 
4th,  Dumourier  himself  was  outlawed ;  on  the 
Idth,  France  made  a  declaration  against  all  in- 
terference with  foreign  governments;  on  the 
22d  of  April,  the  President  issued  the  procla- 
mation of  neutrality ;  on  the  8d  of  May,  the 
rebellion  of  Corsica  commenced;  29th,  the  re- 
beUion  of  the  department  of  Loire ;  80th,  the 
rebellion  of  the  city  of  Lyons ;  June  2d,  thirty- 
two  deputies  of  the  convention,  generally  called 
the  Brissotines,  were  arrested.  About  the  same 
time,  a  rebellion  commenced  in  the  departments 
of  Benches  du  Rhone,  Calvados  and  Eure; 
June  the  8th,  the  first  order  by  Great  Britain 
for  seizure  of  neutral  vessels  bound  to  France, 
with  provisions,  was  issued.  It  is  here  to  be 
remarked,  that  the  impartial  state  of  neutrality 
proclaimed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  22d  of  the  preceding  April,  was 
probably  known  to  the  British  cabinet ;  but, 
whilst  flushed  with  these  successes  in  her 
crusade  against  liberty,  the  neutrality  of  the 
United  States  could  not  protect  them  from  the 
invasion  of  their  neutral  rights.  On  the  10th 
of  July,  Conde  surrendered  to  the  Combined 
Armies;  on  the  27th,  Mayence,  &c.;  on  the 
28th,  Valenciennes;  at  the  end  of  July,  the 
Spaniards  were  in  possession  of  Bellegrade, 
Collioure,  St.  Elme,  &c.,  and  of  the  whole  de- 
partment of  the  eastern  Pyrenees,  and  part  of 
the  lower  Pyrenees.  The  Prussians  and  Aus- 
trians  were  possessed  of  the  lines  of  Weisem- 
burg,  Fort  Vauban,  &c.,  and  had  blockaded 
Landau.  The  Piedmontese  and  Hanoverians 
had  made  successful  inroads  into  other  parts  of 
France;  the  royalists  of  La  Vendee  were  in 
possession  of  four  departments. 

The  royalists  of  the  fourth  were  in  possession 
of  Lyons,  Marseilles,  Toulon,  and  the  depart- 
ments of  Vaucluse  and  Rhone.  On  the  28th  of 
August,  all  Frenchmen  were  put  in  requisition ; 
on  the  28th,  Toulon  surrendered  to  Lord  Hood, 
by  the  royalists;  on  the  9th  of  September,  the 
Duke  of  York  was  defeated;  on  the  11th, 
Lyons  was  subdued ;  on  the  80th  of  October, 
the  Brissotines  were  executed.  This  was  nearly 
the  state  of  the  war  upon  the  European  conti- 
nent, at  the  time  of  issuing  the  hostile  order  of 
the  6th  of  November.  In  this  chronological 
statement  of  ficts,  may  be  found  th«  hostile 
disposition  of  Great  Britain,  widened  by  that 
order  against  the  United  States.  France,  con- 
vulsed with  intestine  divisions,  which  extended 
to  the  very  heart  of  the  convention,  laboring 
under  the  most  formidable  external  pressure, 
was  supposed  to  be  an  easy  prey  to  this  terrible 
combination  of  despots :  the  combination  hav- 
ing in  view,  as  I  believe,  the  total  destruction 
of  liberty.  Great  Britain,  possessed  of  the 
most  triumphant  and  formidable  fleet,  and 
guiding  almost  implicitly  the  movements  of  this 
great  combination,  already  anticipated  the  de- 
struction of  liberty  in  France,  and  began  to 
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tmn  her  attention  towards  the  same  object  in 
the  United  States.  Ilenoe,  the  order  of  the  6th 
of  November ;  hence,  the  trace  between  Portn- 
gal  and  Algiers ;  hence,  the  talk  between  Lord 
Dorchester  and  the  Indians.  These  were  all 
acts  of  hostilit J,  and  evidently  produced  by  the 
state  of  things  before  described.  But  what 
events  follow^  these  acts  of  hostility  f 

A  complete  reverse  of  fortune  immediately 
SQCceeded.  The  Doke  of  York  had  been  already 
defeated.  On  the  17th  of  December,  Toolon 
was  retaken  by  the  French ;  on  the  22d,  the 
Austrian  fortified  camp  near  Werth,  was  at- 
tacked and  carried ;  on  the  24th  and  25  th,  the 
army  under  the  conmuind  of  the  Duke  of 
Branswick  was  defeated  at  KeUsburg,  and  the 
Austrian  army  at  Greisberg ;  on  the  26th,  the 
lines  of  Weisemburg  were  forced,  and  the  Aus- 
trian army  defeated.  On  the  8th  of  January, 
the  hostile  order  for  seizing  neutral  vessels  was 
revoked,  and  on  the  9th,  Lord  Grenville  in- 
formed the  American  minister  that  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  order  was  to  take  away  all  pretext 
fh>m  evil  disposed  persons  amongst  us,  for  in- 
dulging their  resentment  against  Great  Britain. 
But,  however  stronglv  this  motive  may  have 
operated  on  the  British  cabinet,  it  certainly  was 
very  strongly  enforced  by  the  state  of  things 
upon  the  Lnropean  continent,  which  was  not 
only  changed,  but  completely  reversed  between 
the  6th  of  November,  1798,  and  the  8th  of 
January,  1794.  It  is  remarkable,  that  notwith- 
standing the  several  changes  in  the  conduct  of 
Great  Britain  towards  the  United  States,  they 
have  been  uniform  in  their  impartial  neutrality 
towards  Great  Britain ;  of  course,  the  uniform 
disposition  of  the  United  States  towards  Great 
Britain  could  not  have  produced  the  fluctuating 
disposition  of  Great  Britain  towards  the  United 
States.  Groat  Britain,  in  all  probability,  sup- 
posed, that,  in  the  intoxication  of  the  combined 
powers,  from  their  early  successes,  her  influence 
might  unite  them  in  a  war  against  the  United 
States,  and  perhaps,  in  the  height  of  her  pre- 
sumption, she  might  even  have  indulged  the  im- 
pious hope  of  regaining  her  dominion  over 
them:  but  this  sudden  reverse  of  fortune 
checked  her  ambitious  enterprise.  Probably 
anticipating  a  speedy  dissolution  of  the  combi- 
nation, and  having  abandoned  all  prospects  of 
engaging  them  in  her  iniquitous  project,  and 
being  unwilling  to  add  a  new  ana  formidable 
enemy  U>  the  one  she  already  had  encountered, 
and  even  fearing  the  effects  of  her  previous 
hostilities,  a  sudden  revolution  is  produced  in 
her  conduct  towarda  the  United  States:  it  is 
then  she  is  desirous  of  taking  away  all  pretext 
from  ^  evil  disposed  persons,^'  to  indulge  their 
resentment  against  her :  it  is  then  the  order  of 
revocation  is  seen.  If^  then.  Great  Britain  was 
unwilling  to  encounter  a  new  enemy,  in  her 
then  situation,  will  any  change  of  circumstances 
Justify,  at  this  time,  the  supposition  of  a  change 
of  disposition  in  Great  Britain,  respecting  war 
with  the  United  States?  I  believe  not  Peace 
seems  to  be  more  important  to  Great  Britain 


at  this  moment,  than  at  any  time  prerioudy, 
during  the  whole  period  of  the  war.  The 
nation  is  desirous  of  peaoe,  and  distressed  for 
provisions.  The  combination  which  indulged 
her  presumptuous  hopes,  crambled  into  dust. 

Prussia  is  at  peace  with  France,  and  almost 
at  war  with  Great  Britain.  Spain  is  at  peace 
with  France,  and  hardly  at  peace  with  Great 
Britain.  Holland  is  at  peace  and  in  alliance 
with  France,  and  at  war  with  Great  Britain. 
Austria  herself  is  almost  exhausted,  and  desir- 
ous of  peace ;  and  the  continuation  of  French 
exertions  and  successes  has  excited  the  admira- 
tion and  astonishment  of  the  worid.  Are 
these  the  circumstances  which  would  justify 
apprehensions  of  war  from  Great  Britain  f  And 
are  the  United  States  to  tremble  at  the  sound 
of  war  from  a  nation  thus  circumstanced  f  I 
trust  not.  And  for  what  cause  is  this  war  to 
be  produced?  Because  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives may  deem  it  inexpedient  to  become 
the  instrument  of  giving  efficacy  to  a  bad 
bargain. 

I  verily  believe,  that  the  alarm  of  war  is  not 
serious.  I  verily  believe  it  is  resorted  to  as  an 
artificial  instrument  to  effect  a  fiavorite  object 
For  my  part,  I  believe  the  hazard  so  smaU,  as 
not  to  constitute  an  item  in  estimating  the 
present  question. 

I  believe  that  Great  Britain  considers  the 
United  States  as  a  more  important  commercial 
connexion,  particularly  as  it  respects  her  views 
in  the  West  Indies,  than  some  gentlemen  seem 
to  admit ;  and  I  believe  also,  that  she  views  the 
United  States  more  formidable  as  an  enemy.  I 
infer  these  opinions  from  the  avidity  with 
which  this  treaty  seems  to  have  been  received 
in  that  country,  and  particularly  from  an  ex- 
pression in  the  speecn  of  the  king  at  the  late 
meeting  of  parliament.  Two  reflections  were 
strongly  impressed  upon  my  mind  from  that 
speech.  The  one,  that  the  treaty  is  deemed  a 
very  advantageous  one  to  Great  Britain,  the 
other,  that  Great  Britain  has  no  appetite  for 
war  against  the  United  States,  in  her  present 
situation. 

Hence,  I  cannot  believe  that  there  is  the  least 
possible  foundation  for  the  suggestion  of  the 
fatal  hostility  of  departments  of  government, 
or  of  war  with  Great  Britain,  as  amongst  the 
consequences  resulting  from  a  refusal  to  make 
the  necessary  provisions  for  giving  efficacy  to 
the  treaty. 

As  the  present  treaty  is  incomplete,  and  aa 
further  negotiations  are  stipulated  in  the  treaty 
itself^  and  in  the  event  of  a  decision  either  way, 
are  expected ;  I  think  the  most  important  con- 
sequences of  the  vote  will  be  these.  K  the 
House  should  refuse  to  make  the  proYisions  for 
carrying  the  treaty  into  efleot,  the  new  negofia- 
tions  will  commence  without  the  oqncessions 
contained  in  the  present  treaty.  K  the  pro- 
visions are  made,  the  further  negotiations  wUl 
proceed  under  the  weight  of  the  ooDoessions 
already  made,  and  very  little  meiUoratiim  of 
the  present  oooditiona  can  be  ipected,  as  the 
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United  States  will  have  yerj  little  left  to  induce 
ihe  melioration.  And  if  no  final  a^ostment  of 
differences  ensaes,  the  United  States  will  at 
least  continue  to  posses  all  the  rights  attached 
to  national  sovereignty. 

Mach  has  been  said,  and  much  unnecessarily 
said,  about  intemperance  and  heats.  I  will  ap- 
peal to  the  recollection  of  the  committee, whether 
there  ever  was  a  more  harmonious  session  than 
the  present,  until  this  treaty  was  introduced 
into  the  House ;  and,  then,  whether  its  oppo- 
nents have  not  discovered  at  least  as  much 
coolness  and  deliberation  as  its  advocates. 

The  treaty  itself  is  the  torch  of  discord, 
which  has  been  unfortunately  thrown  into  the 
United  States,  and  it  is  extraordinary  to  ob- 
serve, that  those  who  have  been  most  instru- 
mental in  introducing  it,  impute  intemperance  to 
others  for  a  firm  and  decisive  opposition  to  it. 
It  is  too  much  to  suppose  that  the  absolute 
sacrifice  of  opinion  is  an  obligation  due  to  the 
embarrassments,  into  which  this  treaty  has 
throw^n  the  United  States. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  conscientiously  believe 


the  treaty  to  be  a  bad  one.    I  believe  it  con- 
tains the  completest  evidence  of  British  inter- 
ference in  our  internal  affairs,  and  has  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  further  extension  of  British 
influence.     It  has  restricted  the  exercise  of 
some  of  the  important  rights  of  national  sove- 
reignty.   It  has  voluntarily  hazarded  the  neu- 
trality of   the  United  States  in  the  present 
European  war,  and  destroyed  all  pretensions  to 
its  character  of  impartiality.    It  has  not  af- 
forded protection  to  our  neutral  rights,  which  is 
amongst  its  great  objects ;  and,  in  the  ac^ust- 
ment  of  the  differences  resulting  from  the  in- 
execution  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  it  is  unequal 
and  unjust.    All  these  important  circumstances 
considered,  and  when  it  is  also  considered,  that 
the  British  persevere  in  impressing  our  seamen 
and    seizing  our  vessels  in  violation  of   the 
clearest  rights  of  neutral  nations,  even  since 
the  signing  of  the  treaty,  I  cannot  consent  to 
be  the  instrument  of  giving  it  efficacy.    I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  one  of  those  extraordinary  cases 
which   justify  strong    and    extraordinary  re- 
sistance. 


•♦• 
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The  subjoined  speech  on  the  Judiciary  Bill* 
was  deUvered  by  Mr.  Giles,  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States,  on  the 
eighteenth  of  February,  1802 : — 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  some  degree  of  appre- 
hension, that  in  the  course  I  deem  it  necessary 
to  Uxke  in  the  discussion  of  this  question,  some 
observations  may  fall  from  me  which  may  not 
be  in  strict  harmony  with  the  feelings  of  some 
gentlemen  of  the  committee.  I  shall  regret, 
however,  if  a  compliance  with  a  sense  of 
duty  shall  produce  this  effect.  I  wish,  there- 
fore, to  apprise  gentlemen,  that  I  intend  to 
direct  my  observations,  as  much  as  possible,  to 
the  effects  and  tendencies  of  measures;  and 
that  when  I  am  constrained  to  speak  of  the 
views  of  gentlemen,  it  will  be  with  respect  to 
what  I  conceive  to  be  their  opinions  in  relation 
to  the  general  interests,  and  not  to  private  gra- 
tifications. It  is  natural  that  men  should  differ 
in  the  choice  of  means  to  produce  a  given  end, 
and  more  natural  that  they  should  differ  in 
the  choice  of  political  means  than  any  other ; 
because  the  subject  presents  more  complicated 
and  variable  objects,  out  of  which  to  make  a 
choice.  Accordingly,  a  great  portion  of  the 
human  mind  has  been  at  all  times  directed  to- 
wards monarchy,  as  the  best  form  of  gov- 
ernment to  enforce  obedience  and  ensure  the 

*  8«e  the  Q>eech  of  Mr.  Bftyud,  and  note  at  page  55  snte ; 
eee  ulao  the  speechee  of  Mr.  Tiaoj  aad  Mr.  Morrla  in  the 
Ant  Tolama  of  this  work. 


general  happiness ;  whereas,  another  portion  of 
the  human  mind  has  given  a  preference  to  the 
republican  form,  as  best  calculated  to  produce 
the  same  end :  and  there  is  no  reason  for  apply- 
ing improper  motives  to  individuals  who  give 
a  preference  to  either  of  the  principles,  provided 
in  doing  so  they  follow  the  honest  dictates  of 
their  own  judgments.    It  must  be  obvious  to 
the  most  common  observer,  that  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  perhaps  before  it,  a  difference  of 
opinion  existed  among  the  citizens,  having  more 
or  less  reference  to  these  two  extreme  funda- 
mental points,  and  that  it  manifested  itself  in 
the  modification  or  administration  of  the  gov- 
ernment as  soon  as  it  was  put  in  operation* 
On  one  side  it  was  contended,  that  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  constitution,  a  due  apportion- 
ment of  authority  had  not  been  made  among 
the  several  departments ;  that  the  legislature  was 
too  powerful   for  the  executive  department; 
and  to  create  and  preserve  a  proper  equipoise, 
it  was  necessary  to  infuse  into  the  executive 
department,  by  legislation,  all  artificial  powers 
compatible  with  the  constitution,  upon  which 
the  most  diffusive  construction  was  given ;  or. 
in  other  words,  to  place  in  executive  hands  all 
the  patronage  it  was  possible  to  create,  for  the 
purpo.se  of  protecting  the  President  against  the 
full  force  of  his  constitutional  responsibility  to 
the  people.  On  the  other  side,  it  was  contended, 
that  the  doctrine  of  patronage  was  repugnant 
to  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  the  people ;  that 
it  was  unnecessary,  expensive  and  oppressive, 
and  that  the  highest  energy  the  government 
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conld  poflseflB,  would  flow  from  the  oonfidenoe 
of  the  maas  of  the  people,  founded  upon  their 
own  sense  of  their  common  interests.  Hence, 
what  is  called  partj  in  the  United  States,  grew 
np  from  a  division  of  opinion  respecting  Uiese 
two  great  characteristic  principles — patronage, 
or  the  creation  of  partial  interest  for  the  pro- 
tection and  support  of  government,  on  the  one 
side ;  on  the  other  side,  to  effect  the  b&me  end, 
a  fair  responsibilitj  of  all  representatives  to  the 
people ;  an  adherence  to  the  general  interests, 
and  a  reliance  on  the  confidence  of  the  people 
at  large,  resulting  from  a  sense  of  their  common 
interests.  A  variety  of  circumstances  existed 
in  the  United  States,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  government,  and  a  great  number  of  favor- 
able incidents  continued  afterwards  to  arise, 
which  gave  the  patronage  system  the  prepon- 
derancy,  during  the  first  three  presidential 
terms  of  election ;  notwithstanding  it  was  evi- 
dent, that  the  system  was  adopted  and  pursued 
in  direct  hostility  to  the  feelings  and  opinions 
of  a  great  portion  of  the  American  people. 
The  government  was  ushered  into  operation 
under  a  vast  excitement  of  federal  fervor,  flow- 
ing from  its  recent  triumph  on  the  question  of 
adopting  the  constitution.  At  that  time,  a  con- 
siderable debt  was  afloat  in  the  United  States, 
which  had  grown  out  of  the  revolutionary  war. 
This  debt  wos  of  two  kinds :  the  debt  proper 
of  the  United  States,  or  engagements  made  by 
the  United  States,  in  their  federal  capacity ;  the 
other,  the  state  debts,  or  engagements  entered 
into  by  the  respective  States  for  the  support  of 
the  common  cause. 

The  favorers  of  the  patronage  system  readily 
availed  themselves  of  these  materials  for  erect- 
ing a  moneyed  interest ;  gave  to  it  a  stability,  or 
qualified  perpetuity,  and  calculated  upon  its  cer- 
tain support  in  all  their  measures  of  irresponsi- 
bility. 

This  was  done  not  only  by  funding  the  debt 
proper  of  the  United  States,  but  by  assuming 
the  payment  of  the  State  debts  and  funding  them 
also ;  and  it  is  believed  extending  the  assump- 
tion beyond  the  actual  engagements  of  the  States. 
Hence  the  federal  axiom,  that  the  public  debt  is 
a  public  blessing.  Shortly  after  this  event  an 
Indian  war  sprang  up,  I  will  not  say  by  what 
means;  in  consequence  of  which  an  army  was 
added  to  the  list  of  patronage.  The  Algerines 
commenced  a  predatory  war  upon  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  and  thence  a  navy 
formed  a  new  item  of  patronage.  Taxes  be- 
came necessary  to  meet  the  expenses  of  this 
system,  and  an  arrangement  of  internal  taxes, 
an  excise,  &c.,  &c.,  still  swelled  the  list  of  pat- 
ronaffe.  But  the  circumstance  which  most  fa- 
vored this  system  was  the  breaking  out  of  a 
tremendous  and  unprecedented  war  in  those 
countries  of  Europe  with  which  the  United 
States  had  the  most  intimate  relations.  The  feel- 
ings and  sympathies  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  were  so  strongly  attracted  by  the  tremen- 
dous scenes  existing  there,  thas  they  considered 
their  own  internal  concerns  in  a  secondary  point 


of  view.  After  a  variable  conduct  bad  been 
pursued  by  the  United  States  in  relation  to 
these  events,  the  depredations  committed  upon 
commerce,  and  the  excitements  produced  there- 
by, enabled  the  administration  to  indulge  them- 
selves in  a  more  decisive  course,  and  th^  at 
once  pushed  forward  the  people  to  the  X.  i.  Z. 
of  their  political  alphabet  before  they  had  well 
learned  and  understood  the  A.  B.  G.  of  the 
principles  of  the  administration. 

Armies  and  navies  were  raised,  and  a  variety 
of  other  schemes  of  expense  were  adopted, 
which  placed  the  administration  in  the  embar- 
rassing predicament,  either  to  violate  their  faith 
with  their  public  creditors,  or  to  resort  to  new 
taxes.     The  latter  alternative  was  preferred, 
accompanied  with  other  strong  coercive  mea- 
sures to  enforce  obedience.      A  land  tax  was 
laid  for  two  millions  of  dollars.    This  measure 
awakened  the  people  to  a  sense  of  their  situa- 
tion, and  shook  to  the  foundation  all  those  fed- 
eral ramparts  which  had  been  planned  with  so 
much  ingenuity,  and  erected  around  the  execu- 
tive with  so  much  expense  and  labor.    Another 
circumstance  peculiarly  favorable  to  the  advo- 
cates of  executive  patronage,  was,  that  during 
the  two  first  presidential  terms  the  chief  execu- 
tive magistrate  possessed  a  greater  degree  of 
popularity  and  the  confidence  of  the  people  than 
ever  was,  or  perhaps  ever  will  be  iagain  attach- 
ed to  the  person  occupying  that  dignified  station. 
The  general  disquietude  which  manifested  itself 
in  consequence  of  these  enterprising  measures, 
in  the  year  1800,  induced  the  fedei*al  party  to 
apprehend  that  they  had  pushed  their  princi- 
ples too  far,  and  they  began  to  entertain  doubts 
of  the  result  of  tbe  presidential  election  which 
was  approaching.    In  this  state  of  things  it  was 
natural  for  them  to  look  out  for  some  depart- 
ment of  the  government  in  which  they  could 
entrench  themselves  in  the  event  of  an  unsuc- 
cessful issue  in  the  election,  and  continue  to 
support  those  favorite  principles  of  irresponsi- 
bility which  they  could  never  consent  to  aban- 
don. 

The  judiciary  department  of  course  presented 
itself  as  best  fitted  for  their  object,  not  only  be- 
cause it  was  already  filled  wi&  men  who  had 
manifested  the  most  indecorous  zeal  in  favor  of 
their  principles,  but  because  they  held  theur 
offices  by  indefinite  tenures,  were  not  subject 
to  periodical  appointments,  and  of  course  were 
further  removea  from  any  responsibility  to  the 
people  than  either  of  the  other  departments. 
Accordingly,  on  the  11th  of  March,  1800,  a  bill 
for  the  more  convenient  organization  of  the 
courts  of  the  United  States,  was  presented  to 
the  House  of  Representatives.  This  bill  ap- 
pears to  have  had  for  its  objects,  first,  the  grad- 
ual demolition  of  tbe  State  courts,  by  increasing 
the  number,  and  extending  the  jurisdiction  (H 
the  federal  courts.  Second,  to  afford  ad^tion- 
al  protection  to  the  principles  of  the  then  ex- 
isting administration  by  creating  a  new  corpa 
of  judges  of  concurring  political  opinions.  Tldt 
bill,  however,  was  not  passed  into  a  law  during 
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that  session  of  CongresSf  perhaps  from  an  ap- 

Srehension  that  it  would  tend  to  increase  the 
isqnietudes  which  other  measures  had  before 
excited,  and  therefore  operate  unfavorably  to 
the  approaching  presidential  election.  At  the 
next  session,  after  the  result  of  the  late  election 
was  ascertained,  the  bill,  after  having  under- 
gone some  considerable  alterations,  was  passed 
into  the  law  now  under  discussion.  This  law 
it  is  now  said,  is  inviolable  and  irrepealable. 
It  is  said  the  independence  of  the  judges  will 
be  thereby  immolated.  Yes,  sir,  this  law  is 
now  considered  as  the  sanctuary  of  the  princi- 
ples of  the  last  administration,  and  the  tenures 
of  the  judges  as  the  horns  of  inviolability  within 
that  sanctuary.  .We  are  now  called  upon  to 
raUy  around  the  constitution  as  the  ark  of  our 
political  safety.  Gentlemen  discarding  all  gen- 
eralizing expressions  and  the  spirit  of  the  in- 
stmment,  tie  dow^n  all  construction  to  the  strict 
letter  of  the  constitution.  It  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  meet  gentlemen  on  this  ground ;  and 
the  more  so  because  I  have  long  been  in  the 
habit  of  hearing  very  different  language  from 
the  same  gentlemen.  I  have  long  been  in  the 
habit  of  hearing  the  same  gentlemen  speak  of 
the  expressions  of  "the  common  defence  and 
general  welfare,*'  as  the  only  valuable  part  of 
the  constitution ;  that  they  are  sufficient  to  ob- 
literate all  the  specitications  and  the  limitations 
of  power.  That  the  constitution  is  a  mere  nose 
of  wax,  yielding  to-every  impression  it  receives. 
That  every  "  opening  wedge"  which  is  driven 
into  it  is  higlily  beneficial  in  severing  asunder 
the  limitations  and  restrictions  of  power.  That 
the  republicanism  it  secures  means  any  tiling 
or  nothing.  It  gives  me,  therefore,  great  i)leas- 
nre  at  this  time  to  obey  the  injunctions  of  gen- 
tlemen in  rallying  around  the  constitution  as  the 
ark  of  our  political  safety,  and  of  interpreting 
it  by  the  plain  and  obvious  meaning  and  letter 
of  the  specified  powers.  But,  as  if  it  is  always 
the  unfortunate  destiny  of  these  gentlemen  to 
be  upon  extremes,  they  have  now  got  round  to 
the  opposite  extreme  point  of  the  political  com- 
pass, and  .even  beyond  it.  For  they  not  only 
tie  down  all  construction  to  the  letter  of  the 
instrument,  but  they  tell  us  that  they  see,  and 
call  upon  us  also  to  see  written  therein  in  large 
capital  characters,  "the  indefinite  independence 
of  judges;"  which,  to  the  extent  they  carry 
the  meaning  of  the  term,  is  neither  to  be  found 
in  the  letter  or  spirit  of  that  instrument,  or  in 
any  other  political  establishment,  I  believe  un- 
der the  sun.  I  rejoice  that  this  subject  is  now 
to  be  discussed,  and  I  think  the  crisis  peculiarly 
auspicious  for  the  discussion.  The  European 
world  with  which  the  United  States  have  the 
most  relations  is  now  tranquillized.  The  tre- 
mendons  scenes  of  blood  ana  revolution  which 
have  agitated  that  portion  of  the  globe  have  at 
length  subsided  into  profound  peace ;  and  have 
left  mankind  in  silent  amazement  to  retrospect 
the  wonderful  events  which  are  passed ;  and  I 
hope,  with  calm  deliberation,  to  improve  the 
lessons  they  have  famished  for  the  benefit  of 


mankind  in  time  to  come.  The  interests  and 
sympathies  which  the  people  of  the  United 
States  felt  in  these  events  no  longer  turn  their 
attention  from  their  own  internal  concerns; 
arguments  of  the  highest  consideration  for  the 
safety  of  the  constitution,  and  the  liberty  of  the 
citizens,  no  longer  receive  the  short  reply,  French 
partisans  I  Jacobins  1  Disorganizers !  And  al- 
though the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  sees, 
or  thinks  he  sees  the  destructive  spirit  mount  in 
the  whirlwind  and  direct  the  storm,  let  him  bo 
consoled  by  the  information,  "that  all  these  our 
actors  are  mere  spirits  and  are  dissolved  into 
thin  air."  Yes,  sir,  these  magical  delusions  are 
now  vanished,  and  have  left  the  American  peo- 
ple and  their  Congress,  in  their  real  persons 
and  original  American  characters,  engaged  in 
the  transaction  of  American  concerns. 

Upon  taking  a  view  of  our  internal  situation, 
although  party  rage  may  not  be  done  away,  it 
may  be  said,  its  highest  paroxysm  is  past.  Aiid 
although  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  Mr. 
Morris,  yesterday  observed,  that  the  President 
had  commenced  a  system  of  persecution,  so 
ignorant  am  I  of  the  existence  of  such  a  system, 
that  I  cannot  conceive  to  what  the  gentleman 
alluded.  It  is  some  time,  Mr.  Chainnan,  since 
a  member  of  this  House  and  sundry  printers 
throughout  the  United  States,  were  amerced 
and  imprisoned  to  appease  the  vengeance  of  an 
unconstitutional  sedition  act,  merely  for  pub- 
lishing their  own  sentiments,  which  happened 
to  be  unpalatable  to  the  then  existing  adminis- 
tration! It  is  some  time,  sir,  since  we  have 
seen  judges,  w^ho  ought  to  have  been  indepen- 
dent, converted  into  political  partisans,  and  like 
executive  missionaries,  pronouncing  political 
harangues  throughout  the  United  States !  It  is 
some  time,  sir,  since  we  have  seen  the  zealous 
judge  stoop  from  the  bench  to  look  out  for 
more  victims  for  judicial  vengeance!  It  is 
some  time  since  we  have  seen  the  same  judicial 
impetuosity  drive  from  the  bar  the  most  re- 
spectable counsel,  who  humanely  proposed  to 
interpose  between  a  friendless  and  unprotected 
man  and  the  judicial  vengeance  to  which  he 
was  doomed!  It  is  some  time,  sir,  since  we 
have  seen  the  same  judicial  zeal  extending  the 
provisions  of  the  sedition  act,  by  discovering 
that  it  had  jurisdiction  of  the  4ex  non  scripta/ 
or  common  law!  It  is  some  time  since  we 
have  seen  the  chief  executive  magistrate  doom- 
ing to  humiliation,  4n  dust  and  ashes,  ^  a  great 
portion  of  the  American  people!  Yes,  sir, 
these  terrific  scenes  are  past.  These  noisy  de- 
clamations, and  this  judicial  zeal,  are  hushed 
into  silence  by  the  audible  pronunciation  of  the 
public  will.  We  may  even  indulge  the  hope, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  our  pulpits  will  not  much 
longer  be  converted  into  political  forums ;  and 
that  the  meek  and  humble  teachers  of  the 
Christian  faith,  instead  of  stirring  up  all  the 
angry  and  destructive  passions  of  the  human 
mind,  will  ere  long  once  more  condescend  to 
teach  those  precepts  of  humility,  forbearance 
and  toleration,  taught  them  by  their  divine 
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S receptor — ^tliose  precepts  bo  essential  to  the 
iscoverj  of  tmtli,  bj  predisposiug  the  miud 
to  deliberation  and  reflection. 

The  present  ezecative,  pursuing  the  general 
good,  and  supported  by  the  general  contidence, 
stands  not  in  need  of  these  artiiicial  aids.  lie 
invites  inquiry.  lie  knows,  that  the  highest 
encomium  which  can  be  bestowed  uiK>n  his 
administration,  would  flow  from  a  correct  un- 
derstanding of  his  motives  and  his  conduct. 
Instead  of  calling  in  the  aid  of  sedition  acts  to 
the  defamatory  scribblers,  who  api>ear  to  in- 
crease in  numbers,  and  in  impudence,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  dc8i>eration  of  their  cauisc,  and 
tlieir  security  from  punishment,  he  has  said, 
*^  let  them  stand  undisturbed,  as  monuments  of 
the  safety  with  which  error  of  oi)ini<m  may  be 
tolerated,  where  reason  is  left  free  to  combat 
it."  Under  these  auspicious  circumstances,  I 
]>roceed  to  the  discussion  of  the  important  ques- 
tion before  us  with  pleasure,  conscious  that  I  am 
subject  to  error,  and  knowing,  that  if  I  do  err, 
it  is  my  interest  to  be  corrected ;  confident  also, 
that  there  is  a  mass  of  intelligence  and  calm  re- 
flection at  this  time  in  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  competent  to  detect  the  error,  and  apply 
tlie  corrective.  Impressed  with  these  senti- 
ments, I  dift'er  widely  in  opinion  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Korth  Carolina,  Mr.  Henderson, 
who  said,  ^'  that  if  the  bill  u\Hm  your  table 
should  pass  into  a  law,  he  would  not  heave  a 
sigh  or  drop  a  tear  upon  the  instantaneous  de- 
molition of  the  whole  constitution ;  the  sooner 
it  was  done  the  better."  Sir,  this  jreiitleman, 
and  his  associates  in  political  opinions,  have 
termed  themselves  **  lovers  of  order."  Is  this 
an  evidence  of  the  practice  we  are  to  exi>ect 
from  those  gentlemen,  under  their  professions, 
so  long  and  so  loudly  mode  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States?  Cannot  that  gentleman  find 
some  reason  to  regret  that  sentiment,  in  the 
confidence  due  to  the  intelligence  and  patriot- 
ism of  a  great  portion  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
who  differ  with  him  on  that  piont?  Or  do  the 
gentleman,  and  his  political  associates,  claim, 
with  presumptuous  vanity,  not  only  the  appel- 
lation of  the  exclusive  "lovers  of  order,"  but 
also  the  monopoly  of  all  tlie  intelligence  and 
patriotism  of  the  nation?  I  have  too  much  re- 
spect for  gentlemen,  to  suppose  they  will  place 
their  pretensions  on  this  gi'ound.  I  beg  pardon 
of  the  committee  for  this  digression:  I  have 
been  impelled  to  it  from  the  course  the  debate 
has  taken,  and  particularly  from  the  indecorous 
attacks  made  on  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  examine,  whether  the 
repeal  of  the  judiciary  law  of  the  last  session 
of  Congress,  would  in  any  respect  violate  that 
salutary  and  practicable  independence  of  the 
judges,  which  is  secured  to  them  by  the  consti- 
tution. The  term,  independence  of  judges,  or 
of  the  judiciary  department,  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  constitution.  It  is,  therefore,  a  mere  in- 
ference from  some  of  the  specified  powers ;  and 
I  believe  in  the  meaning  of  gentlemen,  and  to 


the  extent  they  carry  it,  the  term  is  not  to  be 
found  eitlier  in  the  spirit,  general  character,  or 
phraseolog}'  of  any  article  or  section  of  the  con- 
stitution. I  mean  to  give  the  constitution  the 
most  candid  interpretation  in  my  power,  accord- 
ing to  the  plain  and  obvious  import  of  the  Eng- 
lish language.  I  shall  discard,  in  my  interpreta- 
tion, the  terms  "common  defence  "and  general 
welfare,"  which  have  been  resorted  to  by  some 
gentlemen.  I  consider  these  words  as  contain- 
ing no  grant  of  power  whatever,  but  merely 
the  expression  of  the  ends  or  objects  to  be 
effected  by  the  grants  of  specified  powers.  I 
therefore  protest  against  drawing  any  aid  what- 
ever from  them,  in  my  construction  of  the  in- 
strument. I  have  read  throngh  tlie  whole  ooih 
stitution,  to  enable  me  to  form  my  opinion  upon 
this  ({uestion,  for  fear  there  might  be,  in  some 
hidden  corner  of  it,  some  provision,  whidi 
might  demonstrate  the  unconstitutionality  of 
the  present  bill ;  and  if  so,  although  I  ahoald 
lament  such  a  j>rovision,  I  would  instantly  give 
up  the  bill.  But  my  researches  have  termin- 
ated in  a  different  result,  I  find  from  the  gen- 
eral character  of  the  constitution,  that  the 
general  will  was  its  basis,  the  general  good  its 
object,  and  the  fundamental  principle  for  eflTect- 
ing  this  object  is  the  responsibility  of  all  pnblio 
agents,  either  mediately  or  immediately  to  the 
people.  The  context  of  the  constitution  demon- 
strates the  two  first  points,  which  I  will  read. 

"We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in 
order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish 
justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide 
for  the  common  defence,  promote  the  general 
welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  lil^rty  to 
ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do  ordain  and 
establish  this  constitution  for  the  United  States 
of  America." 

Hero  we  find  the  constitution  founded  upon 
the  will  of  the  people ;  and  the  object  dedaAd 
to  be  the  good  of  the  people.  Through  the 
whole  body  of  the  constitution  may  be  discem- 
ed  the  responsibility  of  all  public  agents,  either 
mediately  or  immediately,  to  the  people.  This 
resi>onsibility  results,  first,  from  the  aivision  of 
authority  into  different  departments;  second, 
from  a  specification  and  limitation  of  the  au- 
thorities of  all  and  each  of  the  departments; 
third,  from  periodical  appointments  of  the 
public  agents.  The  first  clause  declares  there 
shall  be  a  Congress,  to  whom  the  business  of 
legislation  is  confided.  This  Congress  is  to  con- 
sist of  a  House  of  Representatives  to  be  chosen 
by  the  people  immediately,  and  req)on8ible  to 
them  at  the  end  of  every  two  years;  and  a 
Senate,  to  be  chosen  by  the  legislatures  of  the 
different  States,  who  are  chosen  by  the  people; 
one-third  of  the  senators  to  be  chosen  every 
two  years,  and  responsible  at  the  end  of  eyery 
six  years.  The  executive  power  is  yested  in  a 
President,  who  is  chosen  oy  electors,  who  are 
chosen  for  the  express  purpose  by  the  people, 
and  responsible  at  the  end  of  eye^  four  years. 
The  President  may  be  considered  as  inmiedi- 
ately  responsible  to  the  people,  althou^  chosen 
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throogli  the  medium  of  electors :  beoanse  it  is 
fbond  in  praotioe  that  liie  electors  are  ooostrain- 
ed  to  avow  the  vote  the j  intend  to  give  before 
tbey  are  chosen,  and  the  people  have  generally 
made  their  elections  with  a  Tiew  to  that  object. 
Thos,  then,  are  formed  two  departments, 
their  powers  specified  and  defined,  the  times 
for  extending  their  powers  fixed,  and  indeed'  a 
complete  organization  for  the  execntion  of  their 
respective  powers  withont  the  intervention  of 
any  law  for  that  purpose.  A  third  department, 
to  wit,  the  jadiciarv  department,  is  still  want- 
ing.  Is  that  formed  by  the  constitution  ?  How 
is  that  to  be  formed  ?  It  is  not  formed  by  the 
eonstitution.  It  is  only  declared,  that  there 
aKall  be  such  a  department ;  and  it  is  directed 
to  be  formed  by  the  other  two  departments, 
who  owe  a  responsibility  to  the  people.  Here 
there  arises  an  important  difference  of  opinion 
between  the  different  sides  of  this  House.  It 
is  contended  on  one  side,  that  the  judiciary  de- 
partment is  formed  by  the  constitution  itself. 
It  Is  contended  on  the  other  side,  that  the  con- 
atitution  does  no  more  than  to  declare,  that 
there  shall  be  a  judiciary  department,  and  di- 
rects, that  it  shall  be  formed  by  the  other  two 
departments,  under  certain  modifications.  Ar- 
ticle third,  section  first,  the  constitution  has 
these  words :  "  The  ludicial  power  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  vested  in  one  supreme  court,  and 
in  such  inferior  courts  as  Congress  may  from 
time  to  time  ordain  and  establiBu.^'  Here  then 
the  power  to  ordtun  and  establish  inferior  courts 
is  given  to  Congre&s  in  the  most  unqualified 
terms,  and  also  to  ordain  and  establish  ^one 
supreme  court.'  The  only  limitation  upon  the 
power  of  Congress  in  this  clause,  consists  in  the 
namber  of  supreme  courts  to  be  established; 
the  limitation  is  to  the  number  of  one,  although 
that  is  an  afi&rmative  and  not  a  negative  expres- 
sbn.  The  number  of  judges,  the  assignment  of 
doties,  the  fixing  of  com|)ensations,  the  fixing 
of  the  times  when,  and  places  where,  the  courts 
shall  exercise  their  functions,  &c.  are  left  to  the 
entire  discretion  of  Congress.  The  spirit,  as 
well  as  the  words  of  the  constitution,  are  com- 
pletely satisfied,  provided  one  supreme  court  be 
established.  Hence,  when  all  these  essential 
points  in  the  organization  and  formation  of 
courts  is  intrusted  to  the  unlimited  discretion 
of  Congress,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  courts 
are  formed  by  tlio  constitution.  For  further 
restraints,  tiicrefore,  upon  the  discretion  of  Con- 
gress, the  reniAiniug  part  of  the  same  section 
must  be  consulted.  Here  I  beg  leave  to  remark, 
that  I  have  often  felt  a  veneration  for  the 
wbdom  of  the  sagos  who  formed  this  constitu- 
tion. Considering  tiie  difiicnlties  they  had  to 
encounter,  resulting  from  the  various  local  pre- 
judices and  local  interests  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  United  Statei^  and  the  vast  variety  of 
opinions  which  the  subject  presented,  it  is  al- 
most wonderful  to  conceive  how  they  should 
have  hit  upon  a  system  so  admirably  calculated 
to  protect  and  to  promote  the  genend  interests, 
when  administered  aooordlog  toMtd  original 


meaning  and  intention.  I  cannot  go  so  &r  as 
to  say  it  is  perfect  I  admit,  like  otiier  human 
productions,  it  is  stamped  with  the  common 
fallibility  of  man ;  I  wish,  however,  to  see  no 
radical  changes  in  its  principles.  I  wish  to 
hand  it  down  to  posterity  with  those  amend- 
ments only  which  experience  shall  suggest,  and 
which  wiU  grow  out  of  the  continually  varying 
state  of  the  nation.  It  is  not  only  remarkable 
for  the  wisdom  of  its  arrangements,  but  the  cor- 
rect and  technical  mode  of  expression.  The 
part  of  the  section  now  to  be  examined,  is  an 
example  of  the  justice  of  both  these  remarks. 
The  words  are,  ''the  judges,  both  of  the  su- 
preme and  inferior  courts,  shall  hold  their  o£B- 
ces  during  good  behavior,  and  shall,  at  stated 
times,  receive  for  their  services  a  compensation 
which  shall  not  be  diminished  during  their 
continuance  in  office.^' 

The  first  part  of  this  sentence  respects  the 
relationship  between  the  executive  and  the 
judiciary  departments:  it  respects  judges  or 
officers  of  the  courts,  who  are  appointed  by  the 
President  The  kst  part  of  the  sentence  re* 
spects  the  relationship  between  the  legislative 
and  judiciary  departments ;  it  respects  the  crea- 
tion of  ofiices,  the  fixing  of  the  compensation 
of  the  officers  or  judges,  and  their  continuance 
in  office.  These  are  the  peculiar  attibutes  of 
the  legislative  department.  Accordingly,  the 
most  correct  and  technical  words  are  used  in 
relation  to  both  these  objects.  The  term, 
"  hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior,^'  re- 
lates merely  to  the  executive  department  The 
term,  hold,  is  the  common  technical  word  used 
to  convey  the  idea  of  tenure.  Tenure  requires 
two  parties.  The  one  granting,  the  other  hold- 
ing or  receiving  the  grant  I^t  the  inouiry  be 
made,  of  whom  do  the  judges  hold  ?  The  con- 
stitution furnishes  the  answer— of  the  Presi- 
dent. One  of  the  most  obvious  rules  in  the 
construction  of  instruments  of  writing  is,  that 
the  whole  of  it  must  be  t^en  together,  and  not 
one  particular  part  by  itselfl  The  following 
worcb  will  be  found  in  the  second  section  of  the 
second  article  of  the  constitution.  "And  he 
(to  wit,  the  President,)  shall  nominate,  and  by 
and  witli  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
shall  appoint  ambassadors,  other  public  minis- 
ters and  consuls,  judges  of  the  supreme  court, 
and  all  other  officers  of  the  United  States, 
whose  appointments  are  not  herein  otherwise 
provided  for,  and  which  shall  be  established  by 
law."  In  the  third  section  of  the  same  article, 
are  these  words :  ^'  And  shall  (to  wit,  the  Presi- 
dent,) commission  all  the  officers  of  the  United 
States.''  These  three  sentences  contdn  the  re- 
lationship between  the  executive  and  judiciary 
departments,  so  far  as  respects  the  objects  of 
the  present  discussion. 

To  ascertain  the  real  meaning  and  import  of 
these  sentences,  they  should  be  read  in  con- 
nection with  each  other,  excluding  therefrom 
an  interme^to  words  not  immedufely  bearing 
on  the  subject  In  that  case,  the  constitution 
would  read  thus :  ^  He  (to  wit  the  President,) 
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shall  nominate  and  appoint  the  judges  of  the 
Sujjreme  Court,  and  all  other  officers  of  the 
United  Stater*,  and  shall  commission  all  the 
officers  of  the  United  States.  The  judges  hoth 
of  tlie  8ui>reme  and  inferior  courts  sliall  hold 
their  offifvs  during  good  beliavior."  It  may 
be  now  asked,  if  this  case  of  the  judges  of  the 
supreme  and  inferior  courts  bo  not  an  obvious 
exception  out  of  the  general  presidential  dis- 
cretion of  ai)i>ointing  and  commissioning  all 
officers  of  the  United  States  during  pleasure  ? 
AlYer  the  government  ha^  been  in  o])eration 
above  twelve  years,  and  the  principle  of  com- 
missioning all  executive  officers  during  pleasure, 
has  been  practised  upon  during  the  whole  of 
the  perioii  by  the  executive,  as  well  as  the 
legislative  de[>artment,  the  propriety  of  that 
practice  is  for  the  first  time  now  become  ques- 
tionable. It  is  said  that  the  right  to  commis- 
sion during  pleasure,  is  by  im])lication.  It  is 
readily  admitted,  that  there  are  no  express 
words  in  the  constitution  to  that  elTect;  but 
the  inference,  from  the  words  which  are  there, 
is  almost  as  strong  as  the  wcwds  themselves,  if 
tliey  had  been  insertecL  The  President  is  au- 
thorize<i,  without  limitation,  to  '' connnission 
all  the  officers  of  the  United  States."  The  ques- 
tion arises,  by  what  tenure?  The  reply  is,  ac- 
cording to  his  pleasure  or  discretion.  It  was  not 
difficult  to  foresee,  that  if  the  President  wjis  fully 
empowered  to  commission  as  he  pleas<td,  he 
would  plea>ie  to  commission  during  his  pleasure. 
The  legislature  has  no  more  control  over  an  of- 
ficer who  holds  an  executive  commission  during 
the  pleasure  of  the  President,  than  over  a  judi- 
cial officer  holding  his  olfice  during  good  beha- 
vior. The  remedy  given  by  tlie  constitution  be- 
ing the  same  in  both  cases,  to  wit,  impeachment. 
Nor  is  there  any  reason,  why  the  office  of  the 
one  should  be  less  subject  to  the  discretion  of 
the  legislature,  than  the  office  of  the  other;  and 
it  seems  to  be  universally  agreed,  that  although 
the  legislature  cannot  deprive  an  executive 
officer  of  his  office  in  any  other  way  than  by 
impeachment  during  the  continuance  of  such 
office,  yet  the  office  itself  is  always  subject  to 
be  abolished.  The  same  reasoning  will  hold 
with  equal  force  respecting  a  judge  and  a  judi- 
cial office.  The  reas<m  why  the  executive  is 
proscribed  from  the  removal  of  a  judge,  is  to 
secure  to  the  judge  the  complete  independence 
of  the  President,  who  is  not  responsible  for  the 
discharge  of  judicial  duties;  but  the  removal 
is  perfectly  correct  in  the  case  of  an  executive 
officer,  because  the  President  is  highly  respon- 
sible for  the  due  discharge  of  executive  duties. 
The  legislature  is  not  responsible  for  either,  and 
of  course  stands  in  the  same  constitutional  re- 
lation to  both.  This  appears  obvious  from  fur- 
nishing to  the  legislature  the  same  means  of 
removing  both,  as  will  appear  by  the  fourth 
section  of  the  second  article,  in  the  following 
words:  "The  President,  Vice  President,  and 
all  civil  officers  of  the  United  States,  shall  be 
removed  from  office  by  impeachment  for,  and 
conviction  of^  treason,  bribery,  or  otlier  high 


crimes  or  misdemeanors.^'  I  now  beg  leave  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  committee  particularly 
to  the  last  clause  of  the  sentence,  wnich  ascer- 
tains the  constitutional  connection  between  the 
legislative  and  judicial  departments,  so  far  as  it 
resi>ects  the  limitation  of  the  legislative,  in  the 
exercise  of  the  |K)wer  committed  to  it,  for  the 
f»rganization  of  the  judicial  department.  I  shall 
I)lace  particular  emphasis  on  these  words  of 
the  constitution  in  the  exposition  I  propose  to 
make.  The  words  are,  ''  and  shall,  at  stated 
times,  receive  for  their  services  a  compensa- 
tion, which  shall  not  be  diminished  during 
their  continuance  in  office."  The  first  part  ot 
this  section  having  given  to  Congress  the 
power  of  creating  courts,  ascertaining  the  num- 
ber of  judges,  &c.,  these  last  vrorSs  may  be 
considered  as  containing  explanations  and  limi- 
tations of  the  general  i>ower  of  Congress,  as  is 
the  foregoing  part  of  this  sentence  a  limita- 
tion of  the  general  executive  power.  And  ac- 
cordingly, the  most  correct  terms  are  used  for 
limiting  cgislative  discretion,  and  explaining 
its  objects ;  according  to  the  words  of  this  sen- 
tence, the  judge  is  to  receive  a  compensation 
for  his  services.  To  whom  are  these  services 
to  Ik?  rendered  ?  To  the  j)eoj)le,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  people.  Who  is  the  judge  of  the 
necessity  or  utility  of  these  services  t  The 
constitution  has  ordained,  that  Congress,  or  in 
other  words,  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
shall  be  the  tribunal.  Suppose  there  should  be 
no  services  required,  none  for  the  judge  to  per- 
fonn,  and  that  Congre^sis  should  so  think  and  de- 
termine :  is  the  judge  entitled  to  compensation} 
He  is  not.  The  condition  of  service  for  the 
Ijenefit  of  the  people,  is  the  exx)ress  considera- 
tion upon  which  the  compensation  accrnes. 
No  service  is  rendered,  the  competent  tribunal 
says,  there  is  none  required,  of  course,  no  com- 
pensation accrues.  The  judge  is  entitled  to  re- 
ceive none.  On  this  point,  an  obvious  and 
most  important  difi^erence  of  opinion  exists  be- 
tween the  two  sides  of  the  committee.  On 
one  side,  it  is  contended,  that  the  office  is  the 
vested  property  of  the  judge,  conferred  on  him 
by  his  appointment,  and  that  his  good  behavior 
is  the  consideration  of  bis  compensation ;  so 
long,  therefore,  as  his  good  behavior  exists,  so 
long  his  office  must  continue  in  consequence 
of  his  good  behavior,  and  that  bis  compensa- 
tion is  his  property  in  virtue  of  bis  oflSce,  and 
therefore  cannot  bo  taken  away  by  any  author- 
ity whatever,  although  there  nmy  be  no  service 
for  him  to  perform.  On  the  ouier  side,  it  is 
contended,  that  the  good  behavior  is  not  the 
consideration  upon  which  tlie  compensation 
accrues,  but  services  rendered  for  the  public 
good ;  and  that  if  the  office  is  to  be  considered 
as  a  property,  it  is  a  property  beld  in  trust  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people,  and  must  therefore 
be  held  subject  to  that  condition,  of  which 
Congress  is  the  constitutional  judge.  Consider- 
ing the  boundary  line  between  these  conflicting 
opinions  to  be  the  boundary  line  between  offices 
held  for  public  utility,  and  offices  held  for  per- 
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sonal  fftYor,  I  cannot  bestow  too 'much  atten- 
tion on  thia  part  of  the  discussion;  for  if  the 
constmction,  gentlemen  contend  for,  should 
preyail,  in  vain  have  the  framers  of  the  consti- 
tation,  with  so  much  jealous  circumspection, 
erected  so  many  ramparts  against  the  introduc- 
tion of  some  of  these  offices  in  the  Government 
of  the  United  States.  A  sinecure  office  is  an 
office  held  without  the  condition  of  service; 
often  for  past  services  already  compensated; 
often  for  present  favor,  without  the  condition  of 
any  service.  For  the  purpose  of  excluding  from 
the  federal  government  all  sinecure  offices,  the 
sages,  who  formed  the  constitution,  have, 
through  every  part  of  it,  connected  services 
and  compensation,  and  they  ought  never  to  be 
separated  in  construction.  The  sixth  section 
of  the  first  article  is  in  these  words:  "The 
Senators  and  Keprescntatives  shall  receive  a 
compensation  for  their  services,  to  be  ascer- 
tained by  law,"  &c.,  and  so  far  has  this  principle 
of  the  rendition  of  service  been  carried,  that 
the  service  of  the  Senate  and  Representatives 
is  to  be  rendered  every  day,  and  unless  they  do 
daily  render  service,  tliey  are  not  entitled  to 
their  day's  compensation.  In  the  first  section 
of  the  second  article  of  the  constitution,  are 
the«e  words,  "the  President  shall,  at  stated 
times,  receive  for  his  services  a  compensation," 
&c. ;  in  the  first  section  of  the  third  article,  are 
these  words,  "and  shall  (to  wit,  the  judges 
shall,)  at  stated  times,  receive  for  their  services 
a  compensation,"  &c.  In  the  forty-first  section 
of  the  act,  under  which  the  judges  claim  their 
compensation,  are  these  words,  "  that  each  of 
the  circuit  judges  of  the  United  States,  to  be 
appointed  by  virtue  of  this  act,  shall  be  allowed 
as  a  compensation  for  his  services,"  &c.  These 
expressions  all  demonstrate  the  importance  of 
conpling  the  service  and  compensation  of  office. 
But  the  jealous  caution  of  the  framers  of  the 
constitution  did  not  stoi>  at  choosing  the  best 
affiinnative  expression  for  excluding  this  doc- 
trine of  sinecure  officer ;  they  also  applied  neg- 
ative restraints. 

In  the  ninth  section  of  the  first  article  of  the 
constitution,  are  these  words,  "No  money  shaU 
be  drawn  from  the  treasury  but  in  consequence 
of  appropriations  made  by  law."  In  the  same 
section,  "  No  title  of  nobility  shall  be  granted 
by  the  United  States,  and  no  person  holding 
any  office  of  profit  or  trust  under  them,  shall, 
without  the  consent  of  Congress,  accept  of  any 
present,  emolument,  office,  or  title  of  any  kind 
whatever,  from  any  king,  prince,  or  foreign 
9tate."  H  then,  services  rendered  for  the  pub- 
lic benefit,  be  the  essential  consideration,  upon 
which  the  compensation  does  accrue  to  the 
Judges ;  if  the  Congress  be  the  proper  tribunal 
for  pronouncing  upon  the  necessity  or  utility  of 
such  service,  and  if  they  decide,  that  no  such 
service  is  necessary  or  usefbl ;  the  judge  sustains 
no  ii\jury  in  not  reoeivinff  the  compensation ; 
because  he  does  not  comply  with  the  condition 
on  his  part,  nor  does  ne  sustain  a  hardship 
thereby ;  because  it  most  be  presumed,  that  he 


understood  the  conditions  attached  to  his  offioei 
at  the  time  of  his  acceptance.  It  has  been  ad- 
mitted by  all  gentlemen,  that  Congress  is  the 
constitutional  tribunal  for  deciding,  respecting 
the  services  to  be  performed.  They  admit  tliat 
Congress  may  modify  the  courts,  diminish  or 
add  to  their  duties,  alter  the  terms  of  their  ses- 
sions, or  make  any  other  arrangements  respect- 
ing them  which  do  not  go  1^  take  away  or 
diminish  their  compensations.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  there  is  not  one  of  these  powers 
specified  in  the  constitution ;  they  are,  therefore, 
necessary  infeiences  from  the  paramount  power 
"  to  ordain  and  establish,"  and  the  power  of 
repeal,  or  to  take  away  all  the  services  to  be 
performed,  is  as  necessary  an  inference  as  either 
of  the  others,  and  has  uniformly  resulted  from 
every  other  specified  power  in  the  constitution. 
From  this  part  of  the  sentence,  therefore,  it  is 
deducible,  that  the  only  restraint  upon  the  gen- 
eral power  given  to  Congress  in  the  first  part 
of  the  section,  to  ordain  and  establish  courts,  is, 
that  the  compensations  of  the  judges  shall  not 
be  lessened  during  their  continuance  in  office ; 
not  during  their  good  behavior.  And  in  this 
part  of  the  sentence,  the  correct  phraseology  of 
the  constitution  is  worthy  of  observation.  In 
speaking  of  the  executive  attribute,  (to  wit,  the 
appointing  and  commissioning  of  officers,)  the 
term  good  behavior  is  used.  In  speaking  of 
the  legislative  attribute,  (to  wit,  the  creation 
of  offices  and  fixing  compensations,)  the  term 
during  their  continuance  in  office  is  used.  The 
reason  for  this  variation  of  expression  is  obvious. 
It  was  known,  that  the  office  might  be  discon- 
tinued, and  the  judge  continue  to  behave  well ; 
tlie  limitation  was  therefore  applied  to  the  office, 
and  not  the  good  behavior,  because,  if  the  office 
should  be  discontinued,  which  is  clearly  implied 
in  this  expression,  it  was  not  the  intention  of 
the  constitution,  that  the  compensation  should 
be  received ;  no  service,  in  that  event,  being  to 
be  rendered.  From  this  interpretation  of  the 
constitution,  all  the  departments  ar^  preserved 
in  the  due  exercise  of  their  respective  functions 
for  the  general  good,  without  any  of  the  mis- 
chievous and  absurd  consequences  resulting  from 
the  opposite  construction.  It  is  admitted,  that 
the  first  part  of  this  section  expressly  vests  Con- 
gress with  the  general  power  to  ordain  and  es- 
tablish courts :  and  if  there  had  been  no  other 
restriction,  the  consequent  power  to  unordain, 
or  abolish.  The  restriction  relied  upon  is  not  a 
restriction  in  express  words ;  there  are  no  words 
in  the  constitution  prohibiting -Congress  from 
repealing  a  law  for  organizing  courts :  the  re- 
straint contended  for,  therefore,  is  by  implica- 
tion, and  that  implication,  to  say  the  least,  not 
expressly  connected  with  any  legislative  attri- 
bute. Is  it  right,  is  it  a  correct  interpretation, 
that  when  a  power  is  given  in  express  words, 
for  the  most  important  purposes,  it  should  bo 
restrained  or  prohibited  by  implication  ?  Can 
so  much  inattention  and  folly  be  attributed  to 
the  framers  of  the  constitution,  as  would  result 
from  itie  supposition,  that,  if  it  was  their  inten- 
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tioQ,  that  a  law  growinffr  out  of  one  of  the  flpeci- 
fied  powers,  in  oontradistinction  to  all  otner^ 
BhoiiM  be  iirepealable  when  once  pasBed,  bo  ex- 
traordinary a  principle  wonld  be  left  to  mere 
implication  ?  Bnch  a  supposition  would  be  the 
bigliest  injnfitioe  to  the  superior  intelligenoe  and 
patriotism  of  those  gentlemen^  manifested  in 
every  other  part  of  the  instmrnont.  No,  sir, 
they  would  nave  made  notes  of  admiration: 
they  would  have  used  every  mark,  adoptea 
every  caution,  to  have  arrested  and  fixed  the 
attention  of  the  legislature  to  so  extraordinary 
a  principle. 

They  would  have  said,  Legislator?  f  Be  cir- 
cumsTOct  I  Be  cautious !  Be  calm !  Be  deliber- 
ate I  Be  wise  I  Be  wise  not  only  for  the  present, 
but  be  wise  for  posterity  I  You  are  now  al)out 
to  tread  upon  holy  ground.  The  law  you  are 
now  about  to  pass,  is  irrepealable  I  irrevocable ! 
We  are  so  enamored  with  the  salutary  and 
practical  independence  of  the  English  Judiciary 
system,  that  in  inf^mng  its  principle  into  our 
constitution,  we  have  stamped  it  with  the  pro- 
verbial folly  of  the  Medes  and  Persians !  If  this 
principle  had  been  introduced  into  the  constitu- 
tion in  express  words,  it  wouM  have  formed  an 
unfortunate  contrast  to  all  other  parts  of  the 
instrument;  yet  gentlemen  make  no  diflSculty 
in  introducing  that  principle  by  construction, 
which  would  have  appeared  so  stupid  and  ab- 
surd, if  written  In  express  words  in  the  body 
of  the  instrument.  But  there  is  no  such  lan- 
guage in  the  constitution.  Let  us  see  wljat  is 
the  language  of  that  instrument  "  Tlie  Judicial 
power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested  in 
one  Supreme  Court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts 
as  Oongress  may,  from  time  to  time,  ordain  and 
establish."  Here,  then,  instead  of  cautioning 
the  legislature,  that  a  law  for  the  organization 
of  courts,  when  passed,  can  never  be  repealed, 
it  contains  an  invitation  to  a  revision,  from  time 
to  time.  It  contains  an  intimation,  that  the 
subject  is  new  and  diflScult,  and  an  injunction 
to  ordain  and  establish  your  courts,  from  time 
to  time,  according  to  the  re:<ults,  which  an  expe- 
rience of  the  system  alone  could  snggest.  1  he 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Ucmphill, 
observed,  that  the  character  of  irrepealability  w 
not  exclusively  attached  to  this  law,  and  at- 
tempted to  furnish  instances  of  other  laws  of 
the  same  character.  He  instanoed  a  law  for  the 
admission  of  a  new  State  into  the  Union. 

The  gentleman  from  Kentncky,  Mr.  Davis, 
has  given  a  proper  reply  to  that  remark ;  the 
strongest  instance  the  gentleman  pave,  was  of  a 
law  executed.  After  the  new  State  is  admitted 
into  the  Union,  in  virtue  of  a  law  for  that  pur- 
pose, the  object  of  the  law  is  answered.  The 
State  admitted  has  no  stipulated  duties  to  per- 
form on  its  part,  no  services  to  render ;  in  the 
case  before  the  committee,  the  law  is  in  a  state 
of  execution,  and  the  Judges  have  services  to 
render  on  their  part^  which  the  competent  tri- 
bunal may  determkie  to  be  neither  usefcd  nor 
necessary.  A  law  for  the  appropriation  of 
money  to  a  g^ven  object,  may  be  adduced  as  an 


instance ;  the  money  is  applied :  its  oljeot  is 
answered :  the  law  may  be  said  to  be  irrepeal- 
able, or,  in  other  words,  the  repeal  would  pro- 
duce no  effect.  That  is  not  the  case  of  the  law 
in  question.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the 
framers  of  the  constitution  had  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  British  act  of  Parliament  of  Wflliam 
the  Third,  for  the  establishment  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  ju<lges  in  that  country,  in  fhun- 
mg  the  section  for  the  establishment  of  the 
iudicial  department  in  the  United  States ;  and 
it  u  not  a  httle  remarkable,  that  whilst  gentle- 
men, in  one  breath,  speak  of  the  independenoe 
of  the  English  judges,  a^  the  boast  and  glory  of 
that  nation,  in  the  next  breath  they  tell  us,  that 
by  the  repeal  of  the  jTresent  act,  the  independ- 
ence of  tne  judges  here  would  bo  immolated. 
Let  this  subject  be  examined.  In  the  third 
chapter  of  the  first  book  of  Blackstone^s  Com- 
mentaries, the  indci)endence  of  the  T!ngh«t}i 
Judiciary  is  fully  exj)lained.  I  beg  leave  to 
read  the  expo^sition  of  that  commentator  on 
this  subject. 

"  And,  in  order  to  maintain  both  the  dignity 
and  independence  of  the  judges  in  the  superior 
courts,  it  is  enacted  by  the  statute,  13  W.  ni. 
c.  2,  that  their  commissions  shall  l>e  made,  (not, 
as  formerly,  'durante  Ix^ne  placito,'  but.)  'quam 
diu  bene  se  pesserint',  and  their  salaries  ascer- 
tained and  establislicd ;  but  that  it  mav  be  lawfbl 
to  remove  tliem  on  the  address  of  both  houses  of 
parliament.  And  now,  by  the  noble  improve- 
ments of  that  law  in  the  statute  of  Geo.  III.  c. 
28,  enacted  at  the  earnest  recommendation  of  the 
king  himself  from  the  throne,  the  judges  are  the 
continued  in  their  offices  during  their  good  be- 
havior, notwithstanding  any  demise  of  the 
crown,  (which  was  fonuerlv  held  immediately 
to  vacate  their  seats,)  and  their  fall  salaries  are 
absolutely  secured  to  them  during  the  continu- 
ance of  their  commissions ;  his  majesty  having 
been  pleased  to  declare,  that  *  he  looked  upou 
the  independence  and  uprightness  of  the  Judges. 
as  essential  to  the  impartial  administration  of 
justice ;  as  one  of  the  best  securities  of  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  his  subjects ;  and  as  the 
most  conducive  to  the  honor  of  the  cnn\TL' " 

Now,  sir,  under  the  doctrine  contended  for 
by  the  repeal  of  tins  law,  let  us  see  whether 
the  judges  of  the  Uuited.States  are  not  more 
independent  than  the  Judges  of  England.  In 
the  first  place.  Congress  have  the  power  of 
originating,  abolishing,  modifying,  ^o.  the 
courts  here.  The  narliament  in  England  have 
the  same  power  there.  Congress  cannot  re- 
move a  juaicial  officer  from  his  office  so  long  as 
the  office  itself  is  deemed  useful,  except  by  im- 
peachment, the  consent  of  two  thirds  of  the 
Senate  being  necessary  to  a  conviction.  In 
England,  Judges  can  be  removed  from  their 
offices,  although  the  offices  may  be  deemed  use- 
ful, by  an  address  of  a  majority  of  the  two 
houses  of  parliament.  Here  then,  is  one  essen- 
tial advantage  in  favor  of  the  independence  of 
the  Judges  of  the  United  States.  Oonoress  can- 
not diminish  the  compeuttftion  of  the  Judges 
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here  daring  their  cQntinuaiioe  in  ofiSoe.    In 
So^^d,  the  parliament  may  diminish  the  com- 
peDBation  of  the  Judges  at  their  discretion, 
dming  their  continuance  in  office.    Here,  th^n, 
Is  another  ohvions  advantage  in  favor  of  the  in- 
dependence of  the  judges  of  the  United  States ; 
whence  is  it  then,  that  we  hear  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  English  J  ndidarj,  as  being  the  boast 
and  glory  of  that  country,  and  with  Justice  too, 
and  at  the  same  time  hear  the  cry  of  the  immo- 
lation of  the  independence  of  the  fudges  of  the 
United  States,  when,  under  the  mterpretation 
of  the  constitution  by  the  favorers  or  the  re- 
peal, the  Judges  here  are  more  independent 
than  the  English  Judges  ?   It  can  have  no  other 
otdect  than  to  excite  a  popular  clamor,  which, 
if  excited  at  all,  can  have  only  a  momentary 
eilbct,  and  will  be  dissipated  as  soon  as  the  suV 
ject  snail  be  thorougluy  examined  and  under- 
stood.   But  it  appears  to  me,  that  if  gentlemen 
really  do  value  tne  independence  of  the  judges, 
they  have  taken  an  unfortunate  ground  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  constitution.    Under  their 
oonsti*uction,  the  Judges  may  be  placed  not  only 
fai  a  dependent,  but  a  ludicrous  point  of  view. 
Gentlemen  admit  that  Congress  may  constitu- 
tionally increase  or  diminish  the  duties  of  ^e 
judges ;  give  or  take  away  Jurisdiction ;  fix  tiie 
times  of  holding  courts,  &c.,  saving  therefrom 
the  salaries  of  the  Judges.    Under  this  admis- 
rion.  Congress  may  postpone  the  sessions  of  the 
courts  for  eight  or  ten  years,  and  establish 
others,  to  whom  they  could  transfer  all  the 
powers  of  the  existing  courts.    In  this  case, 
tiie  Judges  would  be  held  up  to  the  people  as 
pensioners  receiving  their  money  and  render- 
ing no  service  in  return;  or  Congress  might 
convert  them  into  mere  courts  of  "  piepoudre," 
assigning  them  the  most  paltry  duties  to  per- 
form, and  keep  them  contmuaUy  in  session,  in 
inconvenient  places ;  whilst  new  courts  could 
be  erected  to  perform  all  the  essential  business 
of  the  nation.    This  would  be  taking  down  the 
high  pretensions,  assigned  to  the  Judges  by  the 
gentieman  from  North  Carolina,  Mr.  llender- 
eon,  of  being  formed  into  a  permanent  corps, 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  people  against 
their  worst  enemies,  themselves ;  and  degrad- 
ing them  into  pitiful  courts  of  "piepoudre," 
rendering  little  service  and  receiving  large  com- 
pensations.   And  this  would  be  the  case,  if 
party  purposes  were  the  object,  and  not  the 
general  good.    According  to  his  construction, 
these  absurd  results  could  not  take  place,  xmless 
by  a  virtual  breach  of  the  constitution.    Be- 
canse,  I  contend,  that  service  and  compensation 
are  correlative  terms;  and  that  there  ought 
always  to  be  a  due  apportionment  of  service  to 
compensation.    TMs  I  consider  as  the  plain 
and  sound  interpretation  of  the  constitution, 
and  the  moment  it  is  departed  from,  infinite 
abeordities  ensue.    I  intended  to  have  taken 
another  view  of  this  subject,  as  it  respects  the 
relative  influence  of  the  law  of  the  last  seadon, 
and  the  prox>osed  repeal  upon  tlds  qne^on; 
but  the  gentleman  from  JCa88aohn8et^  "Mr, 


Bacon,  has  put  tins  subject  in  a  so  much 
stronffer  point  of  view  than  I  could  have  done, 
that  I  would  refer  to  his  remarks  thereupan> 
observing  only  that  I  have  no  doubt  but  that 
the  law  of  last  session,  now  proposed  to  be  re- 
pealed, is^  in  every  respect,  as  much  opposed  to 
the  doctrme  of  gentiemen^  as  the  contemplated 
repeal  can  be.  The  sections  of  the  law  par- 
ticularly alluded  to,  are  the  twenty-fourth,  in 
these  words,  "and  be  it  further  enacted,  that 
the  district  courts  of  the  United  States,  in  and 
for  the  districts  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky, 
shall  be  and  are  hereby  abolished,^*  and  the 
twenty-seventh,  in  these  words^  "and  be  it 
further  enacted,  that  the  circuit  courts  of  the 
United  States,  heretofore  established,  shall  cease 
and  be  abolished.^' 

I  will  now  examine  some  of  the  consequences 
of  the  doctrine  agdnst  the  repeal,  and  see  if  it 
can  be  recommended  from  that  consideration. 
First,  as  it  respects  the  judicial  department* 
Its  first  effect  is  to  produce  a  perpetual  increase 
of  Judges  and  salaries,'  without  any  practicable 
mode  of  reducing  them.  This  is  inconsistent 
both  with  the  general  sentiment  of  the  x>eople 
and  the  constitution,  which  reouires  that  no 
compensation  shall  be  received,  without  an 
equivalent  service  rendered. 

The  gentieman  from  Pennsylvania  suppose^ 
that  there  would  be  as  much  danger,  that  a 
corrupt  legislature  would  give  an  enormous 
sum,  say  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  to  one 
judge,  as  to  appoint  too  great  a  number  of 
judges.  Yet  he  says,  the  legislature  is  restrain- 
ed in  express  words  from  lessening  the  salary, 
and  he  infers  from  that  circumstance,  that  it  is 
also  restrained  from  lessening  the  number  of 
offices.  I  draw  from  it  a  direct  contrary  infer- 
ence. K  there  be  neither  the  power  to  lessen 
the  sum  nor  abolish  the  office,  there  is  no 
remedy  for  the  evil  the  gentieman  suggests.  It 
is  an  incurable  mischief.  There  is,  therefore,  a 
necessity  for  a  power  to  abolish  the  office,  as  a 
remedy  against  the  enormous  abuse  of  giving 
so  large  a  sum  without  the  rendition  of  equi- 
valent service.  And  as  express  words  were 
deemed  necessary  to  limit  the  discretion  of 
Congress  against  diminishing  the  sum,  so  would 
tiiere  have  been  greater  necessity  for  express 
words  to  limit  tne  discretion  of  Congress 
against  the  abolition  of  unnecessary  offices. 

According  to  a  sound  rule  of  interpretation, 
where  a  general  grant  of  power  is  made,  and 
one  limitation  to  the  general  power  is  expressed, 
the  expression  of  that  limitation  is  an  exchisdon 
of  all  intention  to  make  any  other  limitation 
whatever  by  inference  or  hnpUcation.  And 
this  rule  will  apply  to  all  other  cases  put  by 
gentiemon,  where  there  is  an  express  limitation 
of  legislative  authority.  But  the  most  im- 
portant consequence  from  this  doctrine  is,  that 
it  erects  the  Judges  into  a  body  politic  and  cor- 
porate, in  perpetual  succession,  with  censorial 
and  controlling  powers  over  the  other  depart- 
ments. And  for  what  purpose  ?  The  gentle- 
man from  North  Oarolina^  Mi.  Henderson,  baa 
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informed  us, "  to  protect  the  poople  against  their 
worst  enemies,''  themselves !  This  is  the  real 
ex]x>8ition  of  the  object  in  very  few  but  em- 
phatical  words.  As  the  inducement  to  the 
adoption  of  this  principle,  gentlemen  have  re- 
minded us  of  the  fate  of  a  forei^  country,  of 
the  violent  passions  which  agitate  popular  as- 
semblies, of  the  age,  experience,  tlie  unassum- 
ing talents  and  unambitious  virtue  of  Judges. 
The  judges  were  selected  from  their  fellow- 
citizens,  and  I  presume  possess  the  same  human 
propensities.  All  men  love  T)Ower,  and  in 
general,  those  love  it  best  who  know  best  how 
to  use  it.  Let  us  apply  this  remark  to  the 
judges  of  the  United  States. 

Very  shortly  after  the  establishment  of 
tlie  courts  the  judges  decided,  that  they 
had  jurisdiction  over  the  States  in  their 
sovereign  capacity.  Did  this,  in  the  judge?*, 
seem  unambitious  ?  The  states  thought  it  did 
not.  It  happened,  that  during  the  revo- 
lutionary war,  the  Stoio  of  Mnssiichusctts  had 
issued  certain  obligatory  bilL»,  which  were  made 
transferable,  and  which  were  outsUmding  with- 
out any  provision  for  their  payment ;  suits  were 
instituted  on  these  bills.  The  court  determined 
to  bring  the  great  State  of  Massachusetts,  and 
not  Virginia,  on  its  knees,  not  at  the  feet  of 
justice,  but  of  policy.  U|)on  the  representa- 
tion of  Massachusetts  an  amendment  was  made 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  de- 
claring that  the  constitution  should  not  be  con- 
strued to  extend  to  autliorizing  the  courts  to 
arraign  and  pronounce  judgment  against  states 
which  had  not  consentetl  to  give  up  their  sove- 
reignty. Thus  this  unambitious  project  of  the 
judges  was  prostrated  by  a  constitutional  inter- 
position. The  amendment  is  in  the  following 
words:  ''The  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  shall  not  be  construed  to  extend  to  any 
suit  in  law  or  equity,  commencetl  or  prosecuted 
against  one  of  the  United  States,  by  citizens  of 
another  state,  or  by  citizens  or  subjects  of  any 
foreign  state."  The  judges  have  determined 
that  they  are  judges  in  the  last  resort  upon  the 
constitutionality  of  your  laws.  I  propose  not 
to  discuss  this  question,  because  I  do  not  think 
it  pertinent  to  the  question  before  us.  I  only 
mention  it  to  show  their  unlimited  claims  to 
power.  The  judges  have  determined  that  their 
jurisdiction  extends  to  the  "  lex  non  scripta," 
or  rather  to  the  **  lex  non  descripta,"  or  com- 
mon law.  Does  this,  in  the  judges,  seem  un- 
ambitious? This  law  pervades  tlie  whole 
municipal  regulations  of  the  country.  It  is 
unlimite<l  in  its  object,  and  indefinite  in  its  cha- 
racter. Legalize  this  unassuming  clai?n  of 
jurisdiction  by  the  judges,  and  tliey  have  before 
them  every  object  of  legislation.  They  have 
sent  a  mandatory  process,  or  process  leading  to 
a  "  mandamus,"  into  the  executive  cabinet,  to 
examine  its  concerns.  Does  this,  in  the  judges, 
seem  unambitious?  Now,  sir,  examine  and 
combine  the  extraordinary  pretensions  to  power, 
legalize  them,  and  you  have  precisely  that  body 
politic  and  corporate  which  gentlemen  deem  so 


important  in  the  United  States,  '*  to  protect  the 

rjople  ftx)m  their  worst  enemies — ^themselves !" 
aliould  not  resort  so  frequently  to  this  expres- 
sion, but  that  I  consider  it  as  the  candid  and 
Correct  exposition  of  the  object  of  gentlemen 
opjHwed  to  the  reinml.  It  is  the  doctrine  of 
irresponsibility  against  the  doctrine  of  respon- 
sibility. The  latter,  I  have  endeavorea  to 
show,  characterizes  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  despotism, 
in  opposition  to  the  representative  system.  It 
is  an  express  avowal,  that  the  people  are  in- 
competent to  govern  themselves.  This,  I  be- 
lieve to  have  been  the  great  characteristic 
difference  from  the  commencement  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  government  to  the  present 
day.  If,  indeed,  there  be  a  political  corps  ne- 
cessary to  interj)Ose  between  the  people  and 
themselves,  I  consider  the  judiciary  corps,  sup- 
ported by  the  doctrines  on  this  floor,  well  cai- 
culated  to  effect  that  object. 

I  will  now  examine  the  consequences  of  the 
doctrine  against  the  repeal,  as  it  respects  the 
legislature.  It  will  have  a  direct  tendency  to 
impair  the  responsibility  of  the  representatives 
to  the  people.  I  cannot  illustrate  this  observa- 
tion better  than  by  giving  the  history  of  the 
law  proposed  to  l>e  repealed. 

The  first  bill  for  changing  the  organization  of 
the  courts  of  the  United  States  was  reported  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  the  11th  of  March, 
1800 ;  after  undergoing  some  discussion  and 
amendment,  it  wjis  re-committed  and  reported 
again  the  31st  of  March,  1800;  on  the  14th  of 
Ai)ril,  it  was  ])ostponed  by  a  miyority  of  two 
votes.  At  this  time,  the  presidential  election 
was  approaching,  and  the  result  uncertain. 
The  bill  upon  which  the  law  in  question  was 
founded,  was  refK^rted  to  the  llouse  of  Repre- 
sentatives the  19th  of  December,  1800,  and 
passed  that  House  the  20th  of  January,  1801. 
It  was  read  in  the  Senate  the  21st  of  January, 
1801,  and  passed  the  7th  of  February,  180*1. 
At  this  time,  the  presidential  election,  so  far  as 
it  respected  the  then  existing  President,  was 
ascertained. 

I  propose  to  be  particular  in  ascertaining  the 
facts  respecting  the  piissage  of  this  law  and  its 
execution,  because  gentlemen  have  complained 
that  rumors  have  gone  into  circulation  respect- 
ing its  passage,  and  the  appointments  under  it, 
not  warranted  by  the  facts ;  a  sense  of  justice 
has,  therefore,  induced  me  to  make  the  strictest 
in(]uiry  into  the  dates  and  facts,  and  the  resolt 
of  that  inquiry,  upon  my  mind,  has  been  as  un- 
favorable to  its  advocates,  as  any  impression 
which  had  been  made  by  the  rumors  com- 
plained of.  At  the  time  of  passing  the  law,  no 
complaints  had  been  presented  to  Congress 
against  the  competency  of  the  former  system; 
not  even  a  memorial  from  the  bar  of  Phila- 
delphia. I  believe  the  former  ^stem  to  have 
been  amply  competent.  The  bosiness,  indeed, 
had  very  nmch  declined ;  in  the  spring  of  1799, 
the  whole  number  of  causes  instituted,  exclusive 
of  Maryland  and  Tennessee,  amounted  to  seven 
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hundred  and  three,  bendes  seventy-eight  crimi- 
nal prosecntionB  in  Pennsylvania.  In  the  fall 
of  1800,  there  were  instituted*  only  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty-five ;  without  any  information, 
however,  on  this  point,  the  law  was  passed. 
On  the  13th  of  February,  1801,  it  was  approved 
by  the  President.  On  tumiuff  to  the  journals 
of  that  day,  it  will  be  found  mat  the  House  of 
Representatives  was  not  engaged  in  the  ordi- 
nary business  of  the  session.  They  were  en- 
gaged in  the  extraordinary  business  of  electing 
a  President 

In  a  note  made  on  that  day  on  the  journals, 
will  be  found  a  message  from  the  President  in 
theee  words  :  ^^  A  message  was  received  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  by  Mr.  Shaw, 
his  Secretary,  notifying,  that  the  President  did 
this  day  approve  and  sign  an  act  which  origin- 
ated in  the  House  of  Representatives,  entitled, 
*An  act  to  provide  for  the  more  convenient 
organization  of  the  courts  of  the  United 
titates.^  ^'  Upon  examining  the  journals  them- 
selves, I  find  an  entry  in  these  words ;  **  The 
time  agreed  upon  by  the  lost-mentioned  vote 
being  expired,  the  States  proceeded  in  manner 
aforesaid  the  twenty-ninth  ballot:  and  upon 
examination  thereof,  the  result  was  declared  to 
be  the  same."  Need  I  remind  gentlemen,  now 
present,  who  were  agents  in  the  existing  scenes, 
of  the  extraordinary  situation  of  Congress  at 
tliat  moment,  when  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives the  ordinary  business  of  legislation  was 
suspended,  a  permanent  session  decreed ;  when 
lodging  and  subsistence  were  furnished  the 
members  witliin  the  walls  of  the  chamber; 
when  even  a  sick  bed  was  introduced  to  enable 
its  patient  to  discharge  a  sacred  duty  ?  Need  I 
awaken  the  recollection  of  our  fellow  citizens, 
who  were  looking,  with  indignant  anxiety,  on 
the  awful  scene,  beholding  their  representatives, 
urged  by  the  most  tempestuous  passions,  and 
poshing  forward  to  immolate  the  constitution 
of  their  country  ?  No,  sir,  the  awful  scene  is 
freshly  remembered  I  And  what  was  its  object? 
To  prevent  the  fair  and  known  expressions  of 
the  piiblic  will  in  the  highest  function  it  has  to 
perform.  In  the  choice  of  the  chief  executive 
magistrate  of  the  nation.  In  this  state  of 
things,  when  all  confidence  amongst  the  mem- 
bers of  this  House  was  lost,  in  the  highest  par- 
oxysm of  party  rage,  was  this  law  ushered  into 
existence.  And  now  its  advocates  gravely  tell 
us  to  be  calm,  to  guard  against  the  danger  of 
our  passions.  They  tell  us,  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  law  they  have  passed  is  sacred  I  in- 
violable !  irrepealable  1  Does  it  merit  this  ex- 
traordinary character  from  the  circumstances 
which  accompanied  its  passage  ?    It  does  not. 

Let  us  examine  h6w  this  law  was  carried 
into  effect.  Members  of  the  legislature,  who 
voted  for  the  passage  of  the  law,  were  appointed 
to  offices,  not  indeed  created  bv  the  law,  the 
constitution  having  wisely  guaraed  against  an 
effect  of  that  sort,  but  to  judicial  offices  previ- 
ously created;  by  the  removal  of  what  was 
oaUed  the  promotion  of  judges  from  offices  they 


then  held,  to  the  offices  newly  created,  and  sup* 
plying  their  places  by  members  of  the  lo^la- 
ture,  who  voted  for  the  creation  of  the  new 
offices.  In  this  substitution,  however,  it  ap- 
pears, that  no  respect  was  paid  to  another  pro- 
vision of  the  constitution.  The  sixth  section 
of  the  first  article  of  the  constitution  contains 
these  words,  "no  senator  or  representative 
shaU,  during  the  time  for  which  he  was  elected, 
be  appointed  to  any  civil  office,  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  States,  which  shall  have 
been  created,  or  the  emoluments  whereof  shall 
have  been  increased  during  such  time :  and  no 
person  holding  any  office  under  the  United 
States,  shall  be  a  member  of  either  House 
during  his  continuance  in  office.**  If  vacancies 
had  existed  in  the  previously  existing  judicial 
establishments,  the  appointments  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature  might  not  be  considered 
as  a  direct  breach  of  this  provision  in  the  con- 
stitution ;  but  this  was  not  the  fact,  no  vacan- 
cies did  exist.  It  was  necessary,  to  make  provi- 
sion for  members  voting  for  the  law,  that 
vacancies  should  be  made  by  the  removal  or 
promotion  of  the  then  existing  judges.  This 
was  done  under  this  authority  in  the  constitu- 
tion. Second  section,  second  article,  "he, 
(to  wit,)  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  ambassa- 
dors, and  other  public  ministers  and  consuls, 
judges  of  the  supreme  court,  and  all  other  offi- 
cers of  the  United  States,"  &c. ;  again,  "  the 
President  shall  have  power  to  fill  up  all  vacan- 
cies that  may  happen  during  the  recess  of  the 
Senate,  by  granting  commissions  which  shall 
expire  at  the  end  of  their  next  session."  How 
did  the  then  President  exercise  the  power  in  the 
present  case  ?  He  did  not  wait  until  the  va- 
cancies should  happen.  He  attempted  to  make 
vacancies,  by  what  he  called  the  promotion  of 
judges,  although  they  held  their  conmiissions 
of  htm,  "  during  good  behavior,"  and  without 
waiting  to  know  whether  the  judges  would  ac- 
cept the  promotion  or  not,  upon  which  event 
alone  a  vacancy  could  accrue ;  he  proceeded  to 
appoint  and  actually  commission  members  of 
the  legislature  to  oftices,  then  actually  held  by*^ 
other  commissions  granted  to  other  persons. 
What  was  the  effect  of  this  procedure?  That 
two  persons  held  commissions  to  perform  the 
same  duties,  although  one  person  only  was  au- 
thorized by  law  to  discharge  those  duties, 
whilst  the  office,  where  the  pn)motion  was  re- 
fused, remained  vacant.  This  was  actually  the 
case,  in  several  of  the  districts  of  the  United 
States.  This  subject  will  be  put  into  a  still 
stronger  point  of  view,  by  examining  the  jour- 
nals of  the  Senate,  which  I  am  sorry  to  do  for 
this  purpose.  When  discussing  the  bill  in 
question  in  the  Senate,  I  find  this  entry  on  their 
journals,  "  on  motion  to  strike  out  the  whole 
of  the  bill  after  the  words  (from  and  after,} 
section  first,  line  second,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
serting as  follows,  (to  wit,)  a  substitute  for  the 
bill."    On  the  question  to  agree  to  this  motion, 
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k  paf«ed  in  the  negative — yes^y  thirteen — navs, 
wventeen.  I  obsfrve  among  the  nay<^  the 
nauien  of  Mr.  Green,  of  Khodo  Lsland,  and  Mr. 
Head,  of  Sooth  Carolina.  Both  thesie  gentle- 
men received  afi[»ointments  in  virtue  of  the 
promotion  of  judges  under  this  law.  If  these 
trentlemcn  had  vrtted  on  the  opposite  eide  of 
the  qnef^tion,  tlie  law  wonld  never  have  been  in 
ezist4:nce.  I  mention  tliis  circamntaDce,  not  to 
impugn  the  motives  of  any  gentleman,  but  to 
demonstrate  the  temptation  held  out  to  the 
members  of  the  le^nsfature,  under  the  doctrine 
cr>ntended  for  against  the  repeal  of  this  law. 
The  refusal  of  the  present  President  to  correct 
what  was  calkvl  a  mistake  in  Mr.  Greenes  a])- 
I>ointment,  having  excited  some  clamor,  it  is 
necessary  to  put  this  subject  in  a  correct  point 
r/f  view.  It  seem?,  that  in  filling  up  Mr.  Green's 
commission,  the  word  **  circuit,"  instead  of  the 
word  "district/'  was  inserted,  it  is  presume<l, 
by  mistake.  If  the  commission  was  intended 
for  the  circuit  court,  it  was  a  breach  of  the  con- 
stitution, in  its  most  obvious  letter.  If  it  was 
intended  for  the  district  court,  it  was  void  "  ab 
initio ;"  becan-^e,  at  the  date  of  the  c»mmis»i(>n, 
no  vacancy  hnd  liai)pened,  and  tlie  President'.s 
right  to  appoint  dctjcnded  on  that  precedent 
condition,  and  he,  therefore,  in  making  the  ap- 
[K)intment,  attempted  to  exercise  a  power  he 
did  not  jHissess.  It  must  t»e  obvious  to  every 
gentleman,  that  Mr.  Green's  aeceptin^^  the  com- 
mission, under  all  the  incidents  attending  the 
case,  could  furnish  but  a  negative  recommenda- 
tion of  Mr.  Green,  in  his  application  for  that  or 
any  otJier  appointment.  Upon  a  review  of  the 
history  of  the  law  in  question,  according  to  the 
doctrine  of  its  advocates,  the  temptation  to  the 
legislature  to  make  permanent,  irrevocable  pro- 
vision for  themselves,  must  be  obvious  to  every 
impartial  observer.  If,  when  a  judicial  estab- 
lishment be  once  made,  it  becomes  irrevocable, 
how  easy  would  it  Ifn  for  a  legislature,  com- 
bined with  the  exooutive,  to  compensate  them- 
selves for  the  loss  of  the  confidence  of  their  con- 
stituents, by  following  the  example  before  us? 
By  erecting  a  new  tier  of  Judges,  holding  out  to 
them  additional  emoluments,  and  by  filling  up 
the  vacancies,  occasioned  by  their  promotion, 
with  the  members  of  the  legislature. 

This  operation  would  be  most  likely  to  take 
[dace  when  the  representatives  had  lost  the 
confidence  of  their  constituents,  and  of  course 
less  likely  to  be  influenced  by  considerations  of 
public  good.  Again,  sir,  the  sinecure  system 
thus  established,  would  have  the  advantage  of 
nil  other  similar  systems  existing  in  the  world ; 
because,  if  in  other  countries  the  sinecure  sys- 
tem has  become  oppressive  to  the  people,  they 
have  the  consolation  to  recollect,  that  the  evil 
may  be  lessened  by  tlio  competent  authority ; 
but,  according  to  the  doctrine,  ui>on  which  the 
system  is  bottomed  in  the  United  ^:tates,  no 
remedy  can  be  applied  to  the  mischief,  by  the 
imion  of  all  the  responsible  agents  of  the  people. 
How,  sir,  would  the  fhimers  of  our  constitution 
lament,  aft^r  idl  the  care  and  circumspection 


they  have  used  to  exclude  thia  system  entirely 
from  tlie  practical  operation  of  the  government 
that  the  constitution  itself  shonld  be  made  the 
instrument  of  its  introduction,  and  it«  perma- 
neot,  irrevocable  establbhment  ?  And  this  too 
at  the  moment  of  an  cxj»iring  administration ; 
when  the  passions  of  men  Just  parting  from 
power,  wore  breaking  down  every  impediment 
which  stood  in  the  way  of  attaining  their  ob- 
ject! U{>on  the  whole,  therefore,  it  appears, 
that  this  doctrine  of  the  irrepealability  of  laws 
derives  no  consideration  from  the  consequences 
which  naturally  flow  from  it. 

Having  exhausted  so  great  a  portion  of  the 
time  and  attention  of  the  committee,  in  discos- 
<mg  the  constitutional  question,  which  has 
been  made  the  cardinal  point  in  the  debate,  I 
propose  to  confine  myself  to  very  few  observa- 
tions np4>n  the  exj>ediency  of  the  contemplated 
repeal.  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  former 
judicial  system  was  competent  to  the  discharge 
of  all  tlie  judicial  busineiis  in  the  United  States; 
but  if  that  should  be  denied,  I  tliink  it  demon- 
strable from  the  document  before  the  commit- 
tee. The  gentleman  from  Delaware,  Mr.  Bay- 
ard, ha8  hitiinnted  a  doubt  whether  the  Presi- 
dent acted  correctly,  in  favoring  us  with  the 
document.  I  shall  only  observe  in  reply,  that 
the  constitution  imposes  a  duty  upon  the  Prea* 
dent,  from  time  to  time,  to  give  to  Congress 
information  of  the  state  of  the  Union,  and  re- 
commend to  their  consideration,  such  measured 
as  he  shall  judge  necessary  and  expedient.  The 
number  of  suits  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  must  always  be  very  small,  from  the 
limited  obje<'ts  of  their  jurisilictiou ;  this  will 
appear  by  reading  the  second  section  of  the  third 
article  of  the  constitution,  limiting  their  juris- 
diction. The  whole  expense  of  the  existing 
system  is  one  hundred  ana  thirty-seven  thousand 
dollarsi,  of  which  forty  thousand  or  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  may  be  attributable  to  the  new 
system;  the  estimates  differing  between  these 
two  sums.  Wiether  the  exi)ense  be  estimated, 
either  according  to  the  service  to  ]>e  rendered, 
or  by  comparison  with  any  other  svstem,  it 
appears  to  mo  to  be  enormous.  I  have  ex- 
amined the  document  before  us,  by  way  of 
ascert^ning  the  relative  view  of  expense  and 
service,  and  also  the  competency  of  the  former 
system  to  the  discharge  of  the  business.  I 
would  not,  however,  be  responsible  for  precise 
clerical  accuracy,  in  my  addition,  which  has 
also  been  deemed  a  Bubject  worthy  of  criticism 
against  the  President  oi  the  United  States.  But 
if  it  be  within  twenty-five  per  centum  of  being 
correct,  it  will  demonstrate,  first,  that  the  for- 
mer conrts  were  competent  to  the  business; 
second,  that  the  number  (if  causes  bears  no  pro- 
portion to  the  expense  of  the  institution. 

I  will  present  to  the  view  of  the  committee, 
the  whole  number  of  causes  instituted  at  the 
respective  sessions  of  the  courts,  from  the  spring 
of  1796  to  the  spring  of  1801.  I  have  fixed  upon 
the  year  1796,  because  the  business  began  then  to 
I  increase  under  the  infloence  of  the  British  treaty^ 
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In  an  the  cironit  ooarts  of  the  United  States, 
except  Mar3'land  and  Tennessee,  the  whole 
nomber  of  causes,  of  every  description,  insti- 
tuted in  the  spring  of  1796,  was  two  hundred 
and  ninety-four ;  fall,  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
two— 1797,  spring,  four  hundred  and  eighty-one ; 
fi^,  three  hundred  and  ninety -seven — 1798, 
spring,  three  hundred  and  twenty-five;  fall, 
three  hundred  and  ninety-seven — 1799,  spring, 
seven  hundred  and  three,  exclusive  of  ninety- 
eiflrht  criminal  prosecutions  in  Pennsylvania; 
feS,  four  hundred  and  fifty-five — 1800,  spring, 
four  hundred  and  fifty-one,  seventy  criminal 
prosecutions  in  Pennsylvania ;  fall,  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty-five — 1801,  spring,  three  hundred 
and  fifty.  Making  the  common  calculation  of  suits 
settled  between  the  parties  without  trial,  dismis- 
rions,  abatements,  &c^  &o.,  and  it  will  appear, 
that  the  whole  number  of  judgments  ag^nst 
solvent  persons,  would  hardly  compensate 
the  expense  of  the  institution.  It  also  appears, 
tliat  the  number  of  causes  left  to  be  tried,  could 
easily  be  decided  by  the  six  former  judges. 

Upon  looking  over  the  number  of  suits  in  the 
eastern  circuit,  it  appears  to  me  strange,  that 
the  members  representing  that  part  of  the 
country  should  insist  upon  increasing  the  ex- 
pense of  the  system,  when  the  courts  have  there 
scarcely  any  business  to  attend  to;  and  that 
gentlemen  in  the  southern  States,  where  the 
business  is  greater,  should  be  willing  to  lessen 
the  exi>ense.  I  never  heard  the  smallest  com- 
plaint in  the  State  I  represent,  respectiuff  the 
incompetency  of  the  former  courts  to  discnarge 
the  business  in  that  State.  I  believe  they  have 
always  gone  through  the  docket,  whenever 
they  attended,  and  as  far  as  my  own  observa- 
tions go,  that  is  the  fact.  It  appears  strange 
to  me,  that  the  new  courts  and  new  expenses 
ahould  be  called  fbr  in  other  parts  of  the  United 
States,  when  the  old  courts  are  competent  to 
the  business  in  that  State,  where  the  business 
has  been  considerably  more  than  in  any  other 
State,  although  it  Is  now  verv  much  declined, 
and  probably  will  declme  still  more.  In  the 
oourta  of  Maine,  "West  Pennsylvania,  West  Vir- 
ffinia  and  West  Tennessee,  no  suit  at  all  had 
teen  instituted  in  June  last. 

Under  the  view  of  the  subject  thus  presented, 
1  consider  the  late  courts  as  useless  and  nn- 
pecessary,  and  the  expense,  therefore,  is  to  me 
highly  objectionable.  I  do  not  consider  it  in 
the  nature  of  a  compensation,  for  there  is  no 
equivalent  rendition  of  service.  I  cannot  help 
considering  it  as  a  tribute  for  past  services — as 
a  tribute  for  the  zeal  displayed  by  these  gentle- 
men in  supporting  principles  which  the  people 
have  denounced.    I  thinJk  the  federal  maxim 


always  was  ^  miUionB  for  defense,  not  a  cent  fbr  . 
tribute.**    I  cannot  consent  to  tax  the  people 
even  one  cent,  as  a  tribute  to  men  who  ms- 
respect  their  principles. 

Another  objection  I  have  to  the  new  organi- 
zation of  the  courts,  is,  their  tendency  to  pro- 
duce a  gradual  demolition  of  State -courts,  by 
mutiplying  the  number  of  courts,  increasing 
their  jurisdiction,  making  bonds  or  obli^tory 
bills  assigifi&ble,  with  the  privilege  of  brmging 
suits  in  tlie  name  of  the  assignee,  &c.,  &c.,  or, 
as  gentlemen  say,  bringing  federal  justice  to 
every  man's  door;  the  State  courts  will  be 
ousted  of  their  jurisdiction,  which  I  think  by 
no  means  a  desurable  event.  Under  this  con- 
sideration alone,  and  under  the  conviction  I  feel 
of  the  inutility  of  the  courts,  I  shfdl  vote  for 
the  repeal. 

Upon  the  whole  view  of  the  subject,  feeling 
the  firmest  conviction,  that  there  is  no  consti- 
tutional impediment  in  the  way  of  rep^ding 
the  act  in  question,  upon  the  most  fair  and  can- 
did interpretation  of  the  constitution;  believ- 
ing, that  principles  advanced  in  opposition,  go 
directly  to  the  destruction  of  the  nmdsjnenttd 
principle  of  the  constitution,  the  responsibility 
of  all  public  agents  to  the  people ;  that  ^ey  go 
to  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  corporation 
of  individuals  invested  with  ultimate,  censorial 
and  controlling  power  over  all  the  departments 
of  the  government,  over  legislation,  execution 
and  decision,  and  irresponsible  to  the  people ; 
believing  that  these  principles  are  in  direct 
hostility  with  the  great  principle  of  representa- 
tive government ;  believing  that  the  oourt8| 
formerly  established,  were  fully  competent  to 
the  business  they  had  to  perform,  ana  that  the 
present  courts  are  useless,  unnecessary  and  ex- 

Csive;  believing,  that  the  Supreme  Court 
heretofore  discharged  all  the  duties  assign- 
ed to  it,  in  less  than  one  month  in  the  year, 
and  that  its  duties  could  be  performed  in  half 
that  time  ;  considering  the  compensations  of 
the  judges  to  be  amongst  the  highest  ^ven  to 
any  of  the  highest  officers  of  the  United  States, 
for  the  services  of  the  whole  year ;  considering 
the  compensations  of  all  the  Judges  greatiy  ex- 
ceeding the  services  assignea  to  them,  as  well 
as  considering  all  the  circumstances  attending 
the  substitution  of  the  new  system  for  the  da 
one,  by  increasing  the  number  of  judges,  and 
compensations,  and  lessening  their  duties  by 
the  distribution  of  the  business  into  a  greater 
number  of  hands,  Ac. — whilst  acting  under 
these  impressions,  I  shall  vote  agamst  the  mo- 
tion now  made  for  etriking  out  the  first  section 
of  the  repealing  bilL 


EDWARD  LIVINGSTON. 

Tins  distiDgnisbcd  diplomatist  and  ciyilian  was  bom  at  Clermont,  Liyingston  Manor,  New 
York,  in  tho  year  1704.  lie  attended  school  at  Albanj,  and  aflcrward  at  Esopns,  in  Ulster 
coonty,  where  be  continued  nntil  the  destmction  of  that  village,  by  tho  nritiHli,  in  1777.  From 
that  p]ac«  he  removed  to  Ilnrley,  a  few  miles  southwest  of  Kingston,  and,  after  spending  two 
years  in  diligent  study,  entered  the  junior  class  at  Princeton  College.  On  graduating  in  1781, 
he  devoted  his  energies  to  tlie  profession  of  the  law.  In  his  preparatory  studies  be  became 
thoroughly  versed  in  tho  principles  of  common  and  civil  law,  and  entering  upon  practice,  be 
soon  rose  into  fame.  From  this  time  until  ho  was  elected  to  tho  lower  House  of  Congress,  in 
1794,  he  was  continually  and  laboriously  engaged  in  the  duties  of  his  profession,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  time  he  sjK*nt  in  the  New  York  Convention,  for  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Con- 
Btitution. 

In  Congress,  Mr.  Livingston  became  one  of  the  most  celebrated  members  of  the  repubCcaii, 
or  democratic  party.  A  few  days  after  he  had  taken  his  seat,  he  called  tlie  attention  of  the 
Ilouse  to  the  then  existing  provisions  of  the  criminal  code  of  the  United  States,  and  endeavored, 
though  at  that  time  without  effect,  to  reform  their  sanguinary  character,  and  adapt  them  moce 
Justly  to  the  nature  and  quality  of  offences.  lie  introduced,  and  finally  carried,  several  laws 
for  the  protection  and  relief  of  American  seamen  left  by  accident  or  misfortune  on  foreign 
shores.  lie  warmly  advocated  the  establishment  and  gradual  increase  of  the  navy,  and  he  sup- 
ported the  existing  government,  though  opposed  to  its  general  policy,  in  every  measure  which 
was  necessary  to  sustain  the  honor,  or  protect  the  rights  of  the  country.* 

The  period  at  which  Mr.  Livingston  entered  Congress  was  inii>ortant  The  people  of  the 
United  States  had  just  finished  the  struggle  for  Independence,  by  adopting  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. '^  Washington  had  been  selected  to  administer  that  government ;  and  around  him  were 
gathered  tho  tried  spirits  who,  either  in  the  council  or  the  field,  had  assisted  him  in  th&  mighty 
work  of  Revolution.  The  constitution,  binding  free  and  sovereign  States  in  an  indissoluble 
league,  after  long  anxiety  and  deliberation,  was  about  to  be  tried.  Its  strength  and  its  weak- 
nesses, its  tendencies  whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  were  soon  to  develop  themselves  in  practical 
operation.  Parties,  taking  their  principles  from  the  bent  of  their  dispositions  toward  a  stronger 
government  or  a  stronger  people,  were  already  formed.^*  At  the  head  of  one  stood  Thomas 
Jefierson,  and  at  the  head  of  the  other  was  Alexander  Hamilton.  Livingston  embraced  the 
cause  of  the  former  and  entered  with  enthusiasm  into  the  support  of  his  measures.  Conceiving 
tlie  treaty  of  1704  to  be  disadvantageous  to  the  American  people,  he  opposed  it.  ^'I  took  on 
myself,"  said  he,  "  for  the  first  time  in  my  whole  representative  career,  to  disregard  the  wish 
of  my  constituents.  I  attacked  the  treaty,  and  spared  no  efibrt  to  prevent  its  adoption.  The 
issue  justified  the  line  of  conduct  I  had  held.  Enlightened  by  the  discnasion  and  by  the  preas, 
my  constituents  voted  me  their  thanks  for  the  course  I  had  pursued."! 


*  National  Portni  t  Gallerj.    Article  Edward  liyisgstoiL 

t  Bco  Democratic  Bevlew,  Tola.  8  and  9,  to  which  the  Editor  is  ladehted  Ibr  mnch  of  the  BMftorial  of  tUs  dbtlbh. 
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Mr.  Livingston  continued  in  Gongress  until  the  accession  of  Mr.  Jefferson  to  the  presidency. 
At  that  time  he  declined  a  re-election  and  determined  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  practice 
of  his  profession.  Not  long  after,  however,  he  was  elevated  to  the  office  of  United  States  Attor- 
ney for  New  York,  and  in  the  year  1808,  was  chosen  mayor  of  the  city.  The  latter  office  he 
held  two  years,  during  which  time  he  displayed  the  greatest  industry,  and  manifested  a  zealous 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  people.  Ahout  the  time  he  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  the  mayoralty,  the  yellow  fever  hroke  out  in  New  York  with  great  violence.  The  dread 
of  the  contagion  soon  caused  to  disappear  from  the  city  all  those  whose  fortune  afforded  them 
the  means  of  flying.  The  indigent  class  alone  remained  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  epidemic. 
Livingston  devoted  himself  to  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  his  station.  He  visited  every 
day  the  most  destitute  of  the  sick.  He  conducted  the  physicians  wherever  he  knew  that  mis- 
fortune claimed  the  aid  which  poverty  could  not  command.  "  I  never  remember,"  said  he  to 
his  friend  and  biographer,  in  speaking  of  this  calamity,  "  to  have  experienced  a  greater  fulness 
of  health  than  at  this  period.  There  is  something  healthful  to  a  man  in  the  consciousness  of  a 
duty  well  discharged.  Notwithstanding  the  number  of  sick  whom  I  saw  every  day,  my  recol- 
lection of  their  sufferings,  of  their  distress,  of  the  interest  attaching  to  their  families,  to  their 
various  relations,  did  not  present  itself  to  my  mind  only  in  the  mass :  I  knew  each  one  indi- 
yidually.  I  identified  myself  with  each  one  of  the  sick,  for  I  could  call  each,  with  the  physician, 
my  patient  1  shared  in  the  regrets  of  the  family  of  each  victim,  the  joy  of  the  wife,  the  chil- 
dren, of  each  convalescent  restored  to  life,  to  labor,  to  the  tenderness  of  family  affections.  After 
the  first  fears  of  contagion  were  surmounted,  I  ceased  to  experience  the  slightest  apprehension 
of  danger.  My  confidence  was  not  fatalism — (my  soul  has  always  regarded  with  horror  that 
cruel  slavery  of  man  to  necessity) — but  a  profound  sense  of  the  task  of  humanity  which  Provi- 
dence had  assigned  me.  It  was  the  unfavorable  turn  of  an  alternative  contract  (to  speak  the 
language  of  tlie  law)  which  I  had  signed,  in  accepting  the  chief  magistracy  of  a  great  city,  then 
populous  and  flourishing.    This  contract  must  be  executed  in  its  letter  and  in  its  spirit." 

Near  the  close  of  the  epidemic  Mr.  Livingston  was  attacked  by  it,  and  reduced  to  the  point 
of  death.  On  recovering  from  his  illness,  he  found  his  private  affairs  sadly  deranged,  and  being 
unjustly  and  suddenly  subjected  to  heavy  responsibilities,  he  resigned  his  office,  and  determined 
to  remove  to  Louisiana.  This  he  did  in  1804.  He  arrived  at  New  Orleans  in  February  of  that 
year ;  immediately  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  soon  amassed  a  fortune.  As- 
sociated with  others,  he  accomplished  many  important  reforms  in  the  law  of  Louisiana,  which 
was,  at  that  time,  "  a  vast  miscellany  of  Spanish  customs,  French  decrees,  English  precedents, 
and  conflicting  legislative  enactments."  This  confusion  had  been  brought  about  by  the  various 
fortunes  of  Louisiana,  under  Spanish  and  French  rule.  Livingston  set  about  correcting  these 
evik.  ^^  Rejecting  alike  the  interminable  proceedings  of  the  French,  and  the  absurd  fictions 
of  English  practice,  he  formed  a  short  and  simple  code  of  procedure,  which  combined  the  advan- 
tages of  the  various  systems  that  prevailed,  and  was  at  the  same  time  free  from  their  vices."  ♦ 

On  the  invasion  of  New  Orleans  by  the  British  in  1812,  Mr.  Livingston  was  appointed  by 
General  Jackson,  his  aid-de-camp,  and  remained  in  his  military  family  until  the  end  of  the 
war.  In  the  battle  he  was  active  and  intrepid,  and  at  the  close  of  the  conflict,  was  employed 
in  the  negotiation  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners.  At  the  return  of  peace  he  renewed  the  labors 
of  his  profession ;  continued  in  the  execution  of  his  plans  of  legal  reform.  In  1820,  he  was 
elected  by  the  Legislature' of  Louisiana,  to  prepare  a  system  of  penal  law  for  that  State.  The 
following  year  he  presented  a  report  containing  a  specimen  of  his  system,  which  was  approved, 
and  he  was  further  empowered  to  finish  it.  He  entered  upon  the  task  .with  the  greatest  assi- 
duity, acquiring  a  knowledge  of  all  points  pertaining  to  the  subject,  which  had  originated  in  his 
own  country  and  in  Europe,  corresponding  with  distinguished  and  learned  lawyers  of  all  na- 
tions, comparing  the  principles  of  every  theory — and,  after  spending  four  years  in  its  completion, 
had  the  satisfaction  to  see  it  approved.  The  beauty  of  its  arrangement,  says  Mr.  Livingstones 
biographer,  the  wisdom  of  its  provisions,  the  simplicity  of  its  forms,  and  the  clearness  of  ita 


*  Sdward  liTingtioa  tnd  hia  Codo.    Demoentio  Beylew,  toL  9. 
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language,  ocjual,  but  do  not  sarpass,  the  philanthropy,  the  wl«e  views  of  human  character,  the 
knowledge  of  social  intercourse,  and  the  insight  into  the  sources  of  happiness  and  misery,  hj 
all  of  which  it  is  distinguished,  far  beyond  any  similar  system  of  criminal  law  that  has  emanated 
from  the  jurists  of  any  age  or  country."  An  elaborate  and  higlily  finished  account  of  this  im- 
portant work  will  be  found  in  the  Democratic  Review  fur  July,  1841. 

In  1823,  Mr.  Livingston  was  elected  to  represent  Louisiana,  in  the  Lowvr  House  of  Congress. 
He  took  his  seat  in  December  of  that  year.  In  1829,  he  was  chosen  by  the  legislature  of  his 
adopted  State,  to  the  United  States  Senate.  His  course  in  Congress  was  distinguished.  In  the 
several  important  measures  that  originated  during  his  career,  he  took  an  active  and  dignified 
part.  His  speech,  on  Mr.  Foot^s  resolution,  is  thought  by  many  to  be  one  of  thc^most  eloquent 
and  able  that  were  delivered  on  that  occasion.  Its  extreme  length,  alone,  precludes  it  firom  tlnf 
collection. 

Mr.  Livingston  continued  in  the  Senate  until  Uie  spring  of  1831,  when  he  was  appointed  by 
President  Jackson,  to  the  honorable  position  of  Secretary  of  State.  On  his  retirement  firom 
this  office,  in  1833,  he  was  sent  as  minister  to  the  Court  of  France.  After  spending  two  yean 
abroad,  ^^  with  honor  to  himself  and  his  country,"  he  returned  to  America,  and  established  hif 
residence  at  Red  Hook,  on  the  Hudson  River.  On  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  the  twenty-fifth 
of  May,  1836,  he  died,  after  a  very  short  illness,  induced  by  drinking  cold  water.  His  age  was 
seventy-two.  '*  The  last  time  I  saw  him — which  was  a  few  days  before  his  death," — said  one 
of  his  friends,  ^^  he  talked  with  all  the  anticipations  and  apparent  health  of  a  youthful  spoita- 
man,  about  a  trouting  excursion  he  was  contemplating  to  Ix)ng  Island.  His  summons  has  been 
Hhort  and  sudden  for  a  more  fearful  journey."  * 


♦  ♦• 


SPEECH  ON  THE  ALIEN  BILL.t 

Mr.  Livingston  delivered  this  speech  in  the  On  my  arrival,  I  inquired,  what  subject  occn- 

House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  State*  pied  the  attention  of  the  House;   and  bein^ 

.,       .    X      xi     /•  T        tnfio  told  it  was  the  alien  bill,  I  directed  the  prmted 

on  the  mneteenth  of  June,  1798,  ^^^^.  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^ 

Me.  Speakeb:  I  esteem  it  one  of  the  most  ^nse    seven  or  eight  copies  of  different  billi 

fortunate  occurrences  of  my  life,  that,  after  an  <>"  ^he  same  subject,  were  put  into  my  hands; 

ineWtablo  absence  from  my  seat  in  this  House,  fP^^"^  ^\^"\  l^  ^^,^  difficult  (so  strongly  were 

I  have  arrived  in  time  toexijress  ray  dissent  ^bey  marked  by  the  siune  l^ily  f^itn^ea)  to 

to  the  passage  of  this  bill.    It  would  have  been  discover  the  individual  bill  then  under  discus- 

a  som-ce  of  eternal  regret,  and  the  keenest  re-  f}^";  ,,^"-^  .circumstwic^  gave  me  a  suspicion, 

morse,  if  any  private  &a&s,  any  domestic  con-  ^^'^^  the  pnnciples  of  the  measure  were  erro- 

cems,' however  interesting^  hii  deprived  me  ^.^^    ^juth  marches  directly  to  ite^^ 

of  the  opportunity,  I  am  niw  about  to  use,  of  «*?g)^'  nndeviating  path.  Error  is  either  under- 

stating  my  objections,  and  recording  my  vote  ??»^^"«  V"  its  object,  or  pursues  it  through  a 

againit  an  act,  which  I  believe  to  1^  in  direct  thousand  winding  ways;   the  multipbcity  of 

violation  of  the  constitution,  and  marked  with  ^Tw  T'^i.^T  ^"X'  to  attam  the  same  gen- 

every  characteristic  of  the  most  odious  des-  ^'?^,^^^,,^^''5^''   ^""^If  "'^  ^  suspect,  that 

p^j^jgjjj  neither  the  object,  nor  the  means,  proposed  to 

^ attain  it,  were  proper  or  necessary.    These  sur- 

♦  Now  York  American  1888L  "^^^^  ^^^'®  ^^^^  Confirmed  by  a  more  minute 

t  By  thoprovi.iomi  of  Iws  bill,  the  President  might  order  examination  of  the  bill.    In  the  construction 

iiungcrooB  or  Busp^cted  aliens  to  depart  out  of  the  territory  of  statutes,  it  18  a  received  rule  to  examine, 

of  the  United  States.    The  penalty,  provided  for  dlaobe-  "^^^^  ,^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^?«^  ^^7  ''^^^ 

diencoof  the  Prealdenrs  order,  waa  Imprisonment  and  a  Passed,   and   what   were  the   evils  they  were 

perpetual  exclusion  fkom  the  rights  of  citizenship.    The  Intended  to  remedy;  as  these  oircmnstances 

bill  provided,  that,  if  any  alien,  ordered  to  depart,  should  ^^^  ^  applied  in  the  construction  of  the  laW, 

prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  President,  that  no  injury  to  ^^  ^^7  ^®  ^^1^  ^  examine  them  misiltely  in 

the  United  States  would  arise  from  suffering  him  to  remain,  framing  it.     The  state  of  things,  if  we  are  tO 

the  President  might  grant  him  a  license  to  remain  for  such  judge  irom  the  complexion  of  the  bill,  mnst  be, 

time  as  he  should  deem  proper,  and  at  such  place  as  he  that  a  number  of  ^ens,  enjoying  the  proteo* 

■bouid  designate.  tion  of  OUT  gOTermnent,  are  plotting  its  do- 
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rtroctioQ;  that  they  are  engaged  in  treasonable 
machhiations  against  a  people,  who  have  given 
them  an  asylum  and  sapport,  and  that  there 
exists  no  provision  for  their  oxpolsion  and  pun- 
ishment. If  these  things  are  so,  and  no  remedy 
•lists  for  the  evil,  one  ought  speedily  to  be 
provided,  but  even  then  it  must  be  a  remedy 
that  is  consistent  witli  the  constitution  under 
which  we  act;  for,  by  that  instrument,  all 
powers,  not  expressly  given  to  it  by  the  union, 
are  reserved  to  the  States;  it  follows,  that 
unless  an  express  authority  can  be  found,  vest- 
ing us  with  the  power,  be  the  evil  ever  so 
great,  it  can  only  be  remedied  by  the  several 
States,  who  have  never  delegated  the  authority 
to  Congress. 

We  must  legislate  upon  facts,  not  on  sur- 
mises ;  we  must  have  endenoe,  not  vague  bus- 
pioions,  if  we  mean  to  legislate  with  jmidence. 
what  facts  have  been  produced?  What  evi- 
dence has  been  submitted  to  the  House?  I 
liave  heard,  sir,  of  none ;  but  if  evidence  of 
fitcts  could  not  be  procured,  at  least  it  might 
have  been  exi)ected,  that  reasonable  cause  of 
aospicion  should  be  shown.  Here  again,  gen- 
tlemen are  at  fault ;  they  cannot  even  show  a 
fenspicion  why  oliens  ought  to  be  suspected. 
We  have,  indeed,  been  told,  that  the  fate  of 
Venice,  Switzerland  and  Batavia,  was  produced 
by  the  interference  of  foreigners.  But  the 
instances  are  unfortunate;  because  all  those 
powers  have  been  overcome  by  foreign  force, 
or  divided  by  domestic  faction,  not  by  the  in- 
fluence of  aliens  who  resided  among  them; 
and  if  any  instruction  is  to  be  gained  from  the 
history  of  those  republics,  it  is,  that  we  ought 
to  banish,  not  aliens,  but  all  those  citizens  who 
do  not  approve  the  executive  acts.  Tliis  doc- 
trine, I  believe^  gentlemen  are  not  ready  to 
avow ;  but  if  this  measure  prevails,  I  shall  not 
think  the  other  remote.  If  it  has  been  proved, 
that  these  governments  were  destroyed  by  the 
conspiracies  of  aliens,  it  yet  remains  to  be 
shown,  that  we  are  in  the  same  situation :  or 
that  any  such  plots  have  been  detected,  or  are 
even  reasonably  suspected  here.  Nothing  of 
this  kind  has  yet  been  done.  A  modem  The- 
seus, indeed,  has  told  us,  tliat  he  has  procured 
a  due,  that  will  enable  him  to  penetrate  the 
labyrinth  and  destroy  this  monster  of  sedition. 
Who  the  fair  Ariadne  is,  who  kindly  gave  him 
the  ball,  he  has  not  revealed;  nor,  though 
aevenil  days  have  elapsed  since  he  undertook 
the  adventure,  has  he  yet  told  us  where  the 
monster  lurks.  No  evidence  then  being  pro- 
duced, we  have  a  right  to  say,  that  none  exists, 
and  yet  we  are  about  to  sanction  a  most  impor- 
tiint  act,  and  on  what  grounds  ? — Our  individual 
anspioions,  our  private  fears,  our  overheated 
imaginations.  Seeing  nothing  to  excite  thede 
suspicions,  and  not  feeling  those  fears,  I  cannot 
give  my  assent  to  the  bill,  even  if  I  did  not 
leel  a  superior  obligation  to  reject  it  on  other 
grounds. 

The  first  section  provides,  that  it  shall  be 
lawfbl  for  the  P^dent  *^to  orddr  all  such 


aliens,  as  he  shall  Judse  dangerous  to  the  peace 
and  safety  of  the  United  States,  or  shall  have 
reasonable  grounds  to  suspect  are  concerned  in 
any  treasonable  or  secret  machinations  against 
the  government  thereof,  to  depart  out  of  the 
United  States,  in  such  time  as  shall  be  ex- 
pressed in  such  order." 

Our  government^  sir,  is  founded  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  those  principles,  which  constitute 
the  difference  between  a  free  constitution  and 
a  despotic  power;  a  distribution  of  the  legisla- 
tive, executive  and  judiciary  powers  into  several 
hands;  a  distribution  strongly  marked  in  the 
three  first  and  great  divisions  of  the  constitu- 
tion. By  the  first,  all  legislative  power  is 
given  to  Congress ;  the  secotid  vests  all  execn- 
tive  functions  in  the  President,  and  the  third 
declares,  that  the  Judiciary  powers  shall  be 
exercised  by  the  supreme  and  inferior  courts. 
Here  then  is  a  division  of  the  governmental 
powers  strongly  marked,  decisively  pronounced^ 
and  every  act  of  one  or  all  of  the  branches, 
that  tends  to  confound  these  powers,  or  alter 
their  arrangement,  must  be  destructive  of  the 
constitution.  Examine  then,  sir,  the  bill  on 
your  table,  and  declare,  whether  the  few  lines, 
I  have  repeated  from  the  first  section,  do  not 
confound  these  fundamental  powers  of  govern- 
ment, vest  them  all,  in  more  unqualified  terms, 
in  one  hand,  and  thus  subvert  the  basis  on 
which  our  liberties  rest 

Legislative  power  prescribes  the  rule  of 
action ;  the  judiciary  applies  the  general  rule 
to  particular  cases,  and  it  is  the  province  of 
the  executive  to  see,  that  the  laws  are  carried 
into  full  effect.  In  all  free  governments,  these 
powers  are  exercised  by  different  nien,  and 
their  union  in  the  same  hand  is  the  peculiar 
characteristic  of  despotism.  If  the  ^nnie  power, 
that  makes  the  law,  can  construe  it  to  suit  his 
interest,  and  apply  it  to  gratify  his  vengeance ; 
if  he  can  go  further,  and  execute,  according  to 
his  own  passions,  the  judgment  which  he  him- 
self has  pronounced  upon  his  own  construction 
of  laws  which  he  alone  has  made,  what  other 
features  are  wanted  to  complete  the  picture  of 
tyranny  ?  Yet  all  this,  ana  more,  is  proposed 
to  be  done  by  this  act;  by  it  the  President 
alone  is  empowered  to  make  the  law,  to  fix  in 
his  mind,  what  acts,  what  words,  thoughts  or 
looks,  shall  constitute  the  crime  contemplated 
by  the  bH].  He  is  not  only  authorized  to  make 
this  law  for  his  own  conduct,  but  to  vary  it  at 
pleasure,  as  every  gust  of  passion,  every  cloud 
of  suspicion  shall  agitate  or  darken  his  mind. 
The  same  power,  that  formed  the  law,  then 
applies  it  to  the  guilty  or  innocent  victim, 
whom  his  own  suspicions,  or  the  secret  whisper 
of  a  spy,  have  designated  as  its  object.^  The 
President  then  having  construed  and  applied  it, 
the  same  President  is  by  the  bill  authorized  to 
execute  his  sentence,  m  case  of  disobedience, 
by  imprisonment  during  his  pleasure.  ^  This 
then  comes  completely  within  the  definition  of 
despotism;  an  union  of  legislative,  ezecntav^ 
and  Judicial  powers.    But  this  bill,  sir,  does  aot 
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stop  Lere ;  its  jirovisions  are  a  ri*fiiieinfnt  upon 
de*«potisiii,  uikI  present  an  iriiuge  of  the  most 
ft-urful  tyranny.  Even  in  de>i|K»tisnis,  tIiou|;h 
the  moniinh  legislate**,  jmlges  and  execute^ 
yet  he  lepslatcs  ojjenly ;  his  lawn,  thoutih  op- 
pre'S.sive,  are  known,  t]iey  precede  tlie  ottenee, 
and  every  man.  who  oliooses,  niuy  avoid  the 
]>enaltifs  of  <lis4jl)edience.  Yet  hv  juiljjcs  and 
executes  by  proxy,  and  his  private  intort-sts  or 
passions  do  not  intlanie  the  mind  of  his  deputy. 

liut  here  the  law  is  trn  closely  concealed  in 
the  name  mind  that  ^ave  it  hirth — the  crime  is 
''exciting  the  suspicions  of  the  I'reMdent" — 
that  no  man  can  tell  what  comluct  will  avoid 
that  suspicion:  a  carele.'^s  word,  perhaps  mis- 
represented or  never  spoken,  may  hv  sutlicient 
evidence,  a  look  may  destroy,  an  idle  jjesture 
may  ensure  punishment;  no  iunm-ence  can 
protect,  no  circumsjiection  can  avoid  the  ji-al- 
ousy  of  suspicion.  Surrounded  by  spies,  inform- 
ers, an<l  all  that  infamous  lierd  whitrh*  fatten 
under  laws  like  this,  the  unfortunate  stranger 
will  never  know  either  of  the  law  of  accusa- 
tion or  of  the  judgment,  until  the  moment  it  is 
put  in  execution:  he  will  detest  your  tyranny, 
and  Hy  from  a  land  of  delatr>rs.  inqnisitors  and 
Bpies.  This,  sir,  is  a  refinement  upon  the 
detestable  contrivance  of  the  decern vir-«.  They 
hung  the  tables  of  their  laws  so  high,  tliat  few 
oouhl  read  them;  a  tall  man,  howevt-r,  might 
reach — a  short  one  might  climb  and  learn  their 
contents;  but  here  the  law  is  eipially  inaccessi- 
ble to  high  and  low,  safely  concealed  in  the 
breast  of  its  author;  no  industry  or  caution 
can  penetrate  this  recess  and  attain  a  knowl- 
edge of  its  provisions,  nor  even  if  they  could, 
as  the  rule  is  not  pennanent,  would  it  at  all 
avail. 

Having  shown,  that  tbis  bill  is  at  war  with 
the  fundamental  principles  of  our  government, 
I  might  st<t])  here  in  the  certain  hope  of  its 
rejection.  I5ut  I  can  do  more ;  unless  we  are 
resolved  to  pervert  the  meaning  of  terms,  I 
can  show,  that  the  constitution  has  endeavored 
to  "make  its  surety  doubly  sure,  and  take  a 
bond  of  fate,"  by  several  express  prohibit  ir>ns 
of  measure  like  the  one  you  now  contemplate. 
One  of  these  is  contiiined  in  the  ninth  section 
of  the  first  article;  it  is  at  the  head  of  the 
articles  which  restrict  the  i)0wers  of  Congress, 
and  declares,  "that  the  emigration  or  importa- 
tion of  such  persons  as  any  of  the  States  shall 
think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be  prohibited 
prior  to  the  year  1808.''  Xow,  sir,  where  is 
the  dilfereiice  between  a  power  to  prevent  the 
arrival  of  aliens  and  a  power  to  send  tbeni 
away  as  soon  as  they  arrive?  To  me  they 
appear  precisely  the  same.  The  constitution 
expressly  says,  that  Congress  shall  not  do  this; 
and  yet  Congress  are  about  to  delegate  this 
prohibited  power  and  say  the  President  may 
exercise  it,  as  his  pleasure  may  direct. 

Judiciary  power  is  taken  from  court-s,  and 
given  to  the  executive;  the  previous  safeguard 
of  a  presentment  by  a  grand  intjuest,  is  re- 
moved: the  trial  by  jury  is  abolished;   the 


j  **f»ublic  trial,''  required  by  the  constitution,  is 
-  changed  into  a  secret  and  worf«  than  inquisi- 
I  turial  tribunal.  Instead  of  giving  *•  informa- 
tion on  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusa- 
tion,*' the  crimiiud,  alike  ignorant  of  his  offence, 
and  the  danger  to  which  he  is  exposed,  never 
hears  of  either,  until  the  judgment  is  [massed 
iiiul  the  sentence  is  executed.  Instead  of  being 
"confronted  with  his  accusers,-'  he  is  kept  alike 
ignorant  of  their  names  and  tlieir  existence; 
and  the  fonns  of  a  trial  being  dispensed  with, 
it  would  be  a  mockery,  to  talk  of  "process  for 
witne>s,"  or  the  **a>sistance  of  counsel  for 
defenie."  Tlius  are  all  the  barriers,  wliich  the 
wiMliim    and   huiLanitv    of   our    countrv   has 
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placed  between  accu>i'd  innocence  anil  (»ppres- 
sive  power,  at  once  forced  and  broken  down. 
Not  a  ve>tige  even  of  their  form  remains.  No 
indictments,  no  jury,  no  trial,  no  public  pro- 
cedure, no  statement  (jf  the  accusation,  no  ex- 
amination of  the  witnesses  in  its  support,  no 
counsel  for  defence:  all  is  darkness,  silence, 
my>tery  and  su>pici(>n.  I^ut,  as  if  this  were 
not  enough,  the  unfortunate  victims  of  this 
law  are  told  in  the  next  section,  tluit,  if  thev 
can  convince  the  Presi«lent  that  his  suspicions 
are  unfounded,  he  may,  if  he  jilea^es,  give  them 
a  license  to  stav.  J3ut  how  can  tbev  remove 
his  su>picions,  when  they  know  not  on  what 
act  they  were  founded?  llow  take  prn^;f  to 
convince  him,  when  he  is  not  bound  to  furnish 
that  on  which  he  i)roceeds?  Miserable  mockery 
of  Justice  I  Appoint  an  arbitrary  judge,  armed 
with  legislative  and  executive  [)owers  added  to 
his  own !  Let  him  condemn  the  unljcaril,  the 
unaccused  object  of  his  suspicions,  and  then  to 
cover  the  injustice  of  the  scene,  gravely  tell 
him,  you  ought  not  to  complain,  yon  need  only 
disprove  facts  you  have  never  heard,  remove 
suspicions  that  have  never  been  communicated 
to  you;  it  will  be  easy  to  convince  your  judge, 
whom  you  shall  not  approach,  that  he  is  tyran- 
nical and  unjust,  and  when  you  have  done  this, 
wo  give  him  the  power,  he  had  before,  to  par- 
don you  if  he  pleases! 

So  obviously  do  the  constitutional  objections 
present  themselves,  that  their  existence  f\'mnot 
be  denied,  and  two  wretched  subterfuges  are 
resorted  to,  to  remove  them  out  of  sight.  In 
the  lirst  place,  it  is  said,  the  bill  does  not  con- 
template the  punishment  of  any  crime,  and 
therefore  tlie  provisions  in  the  constitution, 
relative  to  criminal  ])ro<!eedings  and  judiciary 
powers,  do  not  apply.  But  have  the  gentlemen, 
who  reas«>n  thus,  read  the  biU,  or  is  everything 
forgotten,  in  our  zealous  hurry  to  pass  it? 
IV hat  are  the  olFences  uj)on  which  it  is  to  ope- 
rate? Not  only  the  ofl'enco  of  being  "sus- 
l)ected  of  being  dangerous  to  the  peace  and 
sfifety  of  the  United  States,"  but  also  tliat  of 
being  ''  concerned  in  any  treas<»nable  or  secret 
machinations  against  the  government  thereof'' 
— and  this,  we  are  told,  is  no  crime.  A  trea- 
sonable machination  against  the  government, 
is  not  the  subject  of  criminal  jurisprudence! 
Ciood  heaven!  to  what  absurdities  does  not  an 
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over  zealoTis  attachment  to  particular  measures 
lead  nsl  In  order  to  ponish  a  particular  act, 
we  are  forced  to  say,  that  treason  is  no  crime, 
and  plotting  against  our  goTemment  is  no 
offence  I  ^d  to  support  this  fine  hypothesis, 
we  are  obliged  to  plunge  deeper  into  absurdity, 
and  say,  that  the  acts^  spoken  of  in  tlie  bill, 
are  no  crimes,  and  therefore  the  penalty,  con- 
tained in  it,  is  not  a  punishment,  but  merely  a 
prevention ;  that  is  to  say,  we  invite  strangers 
to  come  amongst  us ;  we  declare  solemnly,  that 
government  shall  not  prevent  them ;  we  entice 
tltem  over  by  the  delusive  prospects  of  advan- 
tage; in  many  parts  of  the  Union  we  permit 
them  to  hold  lands,  and  give  them  other  advan- 
tages while  they  are  waiting  for  the  period  at 
which  we  have  promised  them  a  full  participa- 
tion of  all  our  rights.  An  imfortunate  stranger, 
disgusted  with  tyranny  at  home,  thinks  he  shall 
find  freedom  here ;  he  accepts  our  conditions ; 
he  puts  faith  in  our  promises ;  he  vests  his  all 
in  our  hands ;  he  has  dissolved  his  former  con- 
nections and  made  your  country  his  own ;  but 
while  he  is  patiently  waiting  the  expiration 
of  the  period  that  is  to  crown  the  work,  entitle 
him  to  all  the  rights  of  a  citizen — the  tale  of  a 
domestic  spy,  or  the  calumny  of  a  secret 
enemy,  draws  on  him  the  suspicions  of  the 
President,  and  unheard,  he  is  ordered  to  quit 
the  spot  he  had  selected  for  his  retreat,  the 
country  which  he  had  chosen  for  his  own,  per- 
haps the  family  which  was  liis  only  consolation 
in  life, — he  is  ordered  to  retire  to  a  country 
whose  government,  irritated  by  his  renuncia- 
tion of  its  authority,  will  receive  only  to  pun- 
ish him — and  all  this,  we  are  told,  is  no  pun- 
ishment I 

So  manifest  do  these  violations  of  the  consti- 
tation  appear  to  me,  so  futile  the  arguments  in 
their  defence,  that  they  press  seriously  on  my 
mind  and  sink  it  even  to  despondency.  They 
are  so  glaring  to  my  understanding,  that  I  have 
felt  it  my  duty  to  speak  of  them  in  a  manner 
that  may  perhaps  give  offence  to  men  whom  I 
esteem,  and  who  seem  to  think  differently  on 
this  subject ;  none,  however,  I  can  assure  them, 
is  intended.  I  have  seen  measures  carried  in 
this  House,  which  I  thought  militated  against 
the  spirit  of  the  constitution ;  but  never  before 
have  I  been  witness  to  so  open,  so  wanton,  so 
imdisguised  an  attack. 

I  have  now  done,  sir,  with  the  bill,  and  come 
to  consider  the  consequences  of  its  operation. 
One  of  the  most  serious  has  been  anticipated, 
when  I  described  the  blow  it  would  give  to  the 
constitution  of  our  country.  We  should  cau- 
tiously beware  of  the  first  act  of  violation ;  ha- 
bituated to  overleap  its  bounds,  we  become 
familiarized  to  the  guilt,  and  disregard  the  dan- 
ger of  a  second  offence ;  until  proceeding,  from 
one  unauthorized  act  to  another,  we  at  length 
throw  off  all  restraint  which  our  constitution 
has  imposed ;  and  very  soon  not  even  the  sem- 
blance of  its  form  will  remain. 

But,  if  regarcQeas  of  our  duty  as  citizens,  and 
our  solemn  obligations  as  representatives ;  re- 


gardless of  the  rights  of  our  constituentSt;  re- 
gardless of  every  sanction,  human  and  divine, 
we  are  ready  to  violate  the  constitution  we 
have  sworn  to  defend — will  the  people  submit 
to  our  unauthorized  acts — will  the  States  sanc- 
tion our  usurped  power  ?    Sir,  they  ought  not 
to   submit — they  would    deserve    the    chains 
which  these  measures  are  forging  for  them,  if 
they  did  not  resist.    For  let  no  man  vainly  ima- 
gine that  the  evil  is  to  stop  hero ;  that  a  few 
unprotected  aliens  only  are  to  be  aflected  by 
this  inquisitorial  power.    The  same  arguments, 
which  enforce  those  provisions  against  aliens, 
apply  with  equal  strength  to  enacting  them  in 
the  case  of  citizens.    The  citizen  has  no  other 
protection  for  his  personal  security,  that  I  know, 
against  laws  like  this,  than  the  humane  provi- 
sions I  have  cited  from  the  constitution.    But 
all  these  apply  in  common  to  the  dtizen  and  the 
stranger ;  all  crimes  are  to  be  tried  by  jury ;  no 
person  shall  be  held  to  answer  unless  on  pre- 
sentment ;  in  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  ac- 
cused is  to  have  a  public  trial ;  the  accused  is  to 
be  informed  of  the  nature  of  the  charge ;  to  be 
confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him; 
may  have  process  to  enforce  the  appearance  of 
those  in  his  favor,  and  is  to  be  allowed  counsel 
in  his  defence.    Unless,  therefore,  we  can  be- 
lieve that  treasonable  machinations,  and  the 
other  offences  described  in  tlie  bill  are  not 
crimes,  that  an  alien  is  not  a  person,  and  that 
one  charged  with  treasonable  practices  is  not 
accused — unless  we  can  believe  all  this  in  con- 
tradiction to  our  understanding,  to  received 
opinions  and  the  uniform  practice  of  our  courts, 
we  must  allow,  that  all  these  provisions  extend 
equally  to  alien  and  native,  and  that  the  citizen 
has  no  other  security  for  his  personal  safety, 
than  is  extended  to  the  stranger,  who  is  within 
his  gates.    If,  therefore,  this  security  is  violated 
in  one  instance,  what  pledge  have  we  that  it 
will  not  be  in  the  other  ?    The  same  plea  of 
necessity  will  justify  both.    Either  the  offences, 
described  in  the  act,  are  crimes,  or  they  are 
not.    If  they  are,  then  all  the  humane  provi- 
sions of  the  constitution  forbid  this  mode  of 
punishing,  or  preventing  them,  equally  as  re- 
lates to  aliens  and  citizens.    If  they  are  not 
crimes,  tlie  citizen  hoa  no  more  safety  by  the 
constitution  than  the  alien ;  for  all  these  pro- 
visions apply  only  to  crimes.    So  that  in  either 
event,  the  citizen  has  the  same  reason  to  expect 
a  similar  law  to  the  one  now  before  you,  which 
will  subject  his  person  to  the  uncontrolled  des- 
potism of  a  single  man.    You  have  already  been 
told  of  plots  and  conspiracies ;  and  all  the  fright- 
ful images,  that  are  necessary  to  keep  up  the 
present  system  of  terror  and  alarm,  have  been 
presented  to  you ;  but  who  are  implicated  by 
these  dark  hmts — ^these  mysterious  allusions? 
They  are  our  own  citizens,  sir,  not  aliens.    If 
there  is  any  necessity  for  the  system  now  pro- 
posed, it  is  more  necessary  to  be  enforced  against 
our  own  citizens  than  against  strangers ;  and  I 
have  no  doubt,  that  either  in  this  or  some  other 
shape,  this  will  be  attempted.    I  now  ask,  sir, 
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v!itther  tlio  jKojile  of  America  fire  iin-iuirc'il '  woalth  of  tLcsc  dangcrou*  men,  ivLose  i*erH>n3 
for  thi-j?  Wht'tlior  tliey  p.ro  willinir  t«»  fart  j  they  are  gi^i  vat'^r  to  ^ot  rid  rif.  If  tlivy  wi-b  tu 
with  all  the  moan^  whirh  the  Avi.-»d<'iii  of  t.hoir  i  retain  it,  it  must  be  hy  pivin;?  them  ^c'•urily  to 
eiicu-tors  diPCivere*],  aiid  their  own  eaution  h-»    their  j>ersfinss,  and  assuring  them  that   while 


litely  adopted,  to  K-fnre  their  own  i»er-"n>? 
^VJiether  they  are  willin;/  to  puluiit  tu  impri."^ 
onment,  or  exile,  wlier.cver  jsu«iiicion,  calumny, 
or  ven^oanre,  shall  mark  them  for  rniii?  Are 
they  b;i?e  enoiii'h  to  he  prepared  forthi-^?     Xi-. 


fir,  they  will.  I  r»  peat  it,  tl:ey  will  ^e•*i^t  thi> 
tyrannical  sysrtem ;  the  pc< 'pie  will  fppo^o,  the 
StattH  will  not  huhniit  tu  i- •<  operations ;  they 
ouglit  not  to  acrpiie^o,  and  I  pray  t«>  (Jod,  tlioy 
liever  may. 

My  opinion!*,  j-ir,  on  this  i^uhject,  are  t-xplicit, 
ai»dl  wiih  thev  niay  ho  known:  they  are,  thut 
wlienever  onr  law*  manit\.*tly  infrinire  the  c^-n- 
fitltiition  under  which  tliey  were  made,  the  i»e«>- 
ple  ought  not  to  hesitate  wldoh  they  frl.nuld 
uhey :  if  we  exceed  onr  iK'»wers,  we  hec4«nie  ty- 
rants tmd  our  acts  have  no  effect.  Thu-*,  sir, 
i»!ie  of  the  firr^t  etTe«'ts  of  measures  Mich  a*  this 
if  they  be  acquie-ced  in,  will  ho  disafftction 
anionj;  the  State*,  and  «.ppn<iiinii  amor.g  the 
]ieople  to  ymir  t'nvernmeiM  ;  tunjults,  viol-ilions 
aud  a  nTiirre!:cc  to  tir^t  revnlnti'inary  j.rinci- 
j)le'*:  if  they  an;-  su^mitt.il  to,  tho  «■l»n^e'lUence■^ 
■will  he  Wf»r>o.  AlYer  Muh  maiiifest  vinlation 
of  tho  principle^  of  our  fM»i>titntiiin,  the  fi'nn 
uill  nnr  loii;j  he  saired ;  proently  every  ve«- 
ti^re  uf  it  will  he  lu*t  and  swallowed  up  in  tlie 
gulf  i»f  de-poti*m.  But  should  the  evil  proceed 
ni>  fnrtlier  tlian  the  execution  nf  the  jiresent 
law,  what  a  fearful  picture  will  our  •■  t.'  «ry  pre- 
sent I  The  system  of  esfjinnfl^e  thus  e«<tai '"-'  vA. 
the  country  will  «warm  with  infurinatioi:  s-pii -, 
delators  and  all  that  (Klinus  tribe,  that  breed  in 
tho  Hunshine  of  de^-potic  power,  that  suck  the 
hhiod  of  tho  unfortunate,  and  creep  intn  the 
bosom  of  sleeping  iinic»cenee  only  t<»  awaken  it 
with  a  burning  wjnmd.  The  hours  (»f  the  m(j?t 
iuisu.*rj)ecting  conlidojice;  the  intimacies  (»f 
friendship,  or  the  rei'ejs^cs  of  domestic  retire- 
ment, iiflord  no  fiicurity ;  the  companion  whom 
you  nm>t  trusjt,  the  friend  in  whom  you  inn-t 
confide,  the  domestic  who  waits  in  your  chani- 
Iwr,  are  all  tempted  to  betray  your  imprudeufe 
or  guardless  follies,  to  misrepresent  your  word'-, 
to  convey  them,  distort imI  by  calumny,  to  the 
.secret  tribunal  w  lioiv  jealousy  presides,  where 
fear  officiates  as  accuser,  whore  hU>picion  is  tlie 
oulv  evidence  tliat  i.s  heard. 

These,  bad  as  they  are,  are  not  the  only  ill 
consequences  of  these  niea.^ures.  Among  them 
wo  may  reckon  tlic  loss  of  wealth,  of  population 
and  of  commerce.  Gentlemen  who  Fupi^ort 
tho  bill  seemed  to  be  aware  of  tliis,  when  yes- 
terday they  introduced  a  clause  to  secure  the 
property  of  those  vfho  might  bo  ordered  to  go 
v\ K.  They  eboald  have  foreseen  the  confiequence.s 
of  tho  steps  whicli  they  Lave  been  t*ddng :  it  is 
now  too  late  to  discover,  that  large  bums  are 
draw*n  from  tho  banks,  tliat  a  great  capital  ib 
taken  from  commerce.  It  is  ridiculous  to  ob- 
KTvc  tho  solicitade  iLey  show  to  retain  the 


they  resi)ect  the  laws,  the  laws  will  protect 
them  from  arbitrary  power? ;  it  ijiu>i  be,  in 
f^hort,  by  rejecting  the  bill  on  your  table.  I 
miglit  mention  other  inferior  considerations; 
but  I  ought,  sir,  rather  to  entreat  llie  pardon 


of  the  House  f«r  havins  toudieil  on  this.  Com- 
l^arid  to  the  breach  of  our  coiis'titution,  and  the 
establishment  of  arbitrary  power,  every  other 
topic  is  trifling ;  argimients  of  convenience  sink 
into  nothing ;  the  pre.H-rvation  of  wealth,  the 
increa-e  of  commerce,  however  weiglity  on 
other  «Krrasions,  here  lose  their  importance, 
when  the  fundamental  princii'les  of  freedom  are 
in  danger.  I  am  tempted  to  borrow  tho  im- 
pre-sive  language  c-f  a  t'oreign  speaker,  and  ex- 
claim— *•  Perish  our  coniiueri'e,  let  our  consti- 
tution live ; "  iK*ri-h  our  rirLes,  Kt  our  freedom 
live.  This  ^ir,  would  be  the  'Sentiment  of  ever}' 
American,  were  the  alternative  between  «;uh- 
mis.-ion  and  wealth :  but  here,  .-ir.  it  is  proposed 
to  destroy  our  wealth  in  (trder  to  ruin  ourconi- 
moree:  not  in  order  t«)  pre-erve  our  coustitu- 
tiuiu  but  to  break  it — not  lo.Kcuro  our  frceduin, 
but  to  abandtm  it. 

I  have  now  done,  sir;  but  before  I  sit  down, 
let  me  entreat  gentlemen  seriou>ly  to  reflect, 
before  they  i)ronounce  the  decisive  vote  that 
gives  the  first  i'l^en  j^tab  to  the  iirincijdes  of  eur 
government.  Our  mistaken  zeal,  like  the  pa- 
triarch <>f  old,  has  bound  one  vii'tim;  it  lies  at 
the  foot  of  tlie  altar;  a  sacritice  of  tho  first  lK)ni 
of:-pring  of  fri^<»(lom  is  proposed  bv  those  who 
gavv  it  birth.  TliC  hand  is  alreaiy  raised  to 
strike,  and  nothing,  I  fear,  but  the  voice  of 
heaven,  c:m  arrest  the  impious  blow. 

Let  not  gentlemen  flatter  themselves,  that  tlie 
Dirvor  of  the  moment  can  make  the  peiijile  in- 
ten-ilile  to  the^-e  aggres.>ions.  It  is  an  honest, 
n(  I'lc  warmth,  produced  by  an  indignant  K'n»d 
i^i'  injury.  It  will  never,*!  tru.st,  l»e  extinct, 
while  there  is  a  pn.per  cause  to  excite  it.  But 
the  peojde  of  Anieriea,  sir,  though  watchful 
against  foreign  aggres>iuus,  are  not  careless  of 
domestic  encroachment;  they  are  am  JealoDs, 
sir,  of  their  liberties  at  home,  as  of  the  power 
and  prosperity  of  Uicir  country  abroad;  they 
will  awake  toa  sense  of  their  danger.  Do  not 
lot  us  flatter  ourselves,  then,  that  these  inea£>iire8 
will  be  unobserved  or  disregarded ;  do  not  let 
us  ]te  told,  sir,  tliat  wc  excite  a  fervor  against 
foreign  aggressions  only  to  establish  tyranny 
at  home;  that,  like  the  arch  traitor,  we  cry 
'*  nail  Colnmbia,^'  at  tho  moment  we  are  be^ 
traying  her  to  destruction;  that  we  sing  out, 
^*  happy  land,^^  when  we  ore  plimmng  it  in  roio: 
and  disgrace ;  and  that  we  ore  absurd  enough 
to  call  ourselves  **free  and  enlightened,"  while 
we  advocate  principles  that  would  have  dit^ 
graced  the  age  of  Gothic  barbarity,  and  efita\y 
lish  a  code,  compared  to  wldeh  the  ordeci  is 
wIm?,  and  the  trial  by  battel  is  merciful  and  justw 
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The  following  argomeiit  against  Capital  Piin- 
iflhinent,  was  published  in  the  introduction  to 
the  "Criminal  Code  of  Louisiana"  by  Mr.  Liv- 
ingston. 

Existence  was  the  first  gift  of  Omnipotence 
to  man,— existence  accompanied  not  only  by 
the  instinct  to  preserve  it,  and  to  perpetuate 
the  specie-s  but  with  a  social  (not  merely  a  gre- 
nrious)  disposition,  wliich  led  so  early  to  tlie 
nmnation  of  societies,  that  unless  we  carry  our 
imagination  back  to  the  first  created  beinc,  it  is 
icarcely  possible  to  ima^ne,  and  certainly  im- 
possible to  trace,  any  o&er  state  than  that  of 
the  social — it  is  found  wherever  men  are  found, 
and  must  Lave  existed  as  soon  as  the  number 
of  the  species  wore  sufficiently  multiplied  to 
produce  it.    Man,  then,  being  created  for  soci- 
ety, the  Creator  of  man  must  have  intended 
that  it  should  be  preserved ;  and  as  he  acts  by 
general  laws,  not  by  special  interference,  (except 
in  the  cases  wliicli  religion  directs  to  l>elieve,) 
all  primitive  stwiety,  as  well  as  the  individuals 
of  which  it  is  composed,  must  have  been  endowed 
with  certain  natural  rights  and  correspondent 
duties,  anterior   in   time,  and   paramount  in 
authority,  to    any  that   may  be   fonued   by 
mutual  cf>nsent.    The  first  of  these  right^  per- 
haps the  only  one  that  will  not  admit  of  dispute, 
is,  as  well  on  the  part  of  the  individual  as  of 
the  society,  the  right  to  continue  the  existence 
given  by  God  to  man,  and  by  the  nature  of 
man,  to  the  social  state  in  which  he  was  formed 
to  live:  and  the  correspondent  mutual  duty  of 
the  individual  and  of  the  society  is  to  defend 
this  right;  but  when  the  right  is  given,  the 
means  to  enforce  it  must,  in  natural  as  well  as 
podtive  law,  l>e  admitted  to  be  also  given.    If^ 
then,  both  individuals  and  the  society  have  the 
right  to  preserve  their  several  existence,  and 
«re,  moreover,  under  the  reciprocal  duty  to 
defend  it  when  attacked,  it  follows,  that  if  one 
or  the  other  is  threatened  with  destruction, 
which  cannot  be  averted  but  by  taking  the  life 
cf  the  assailant,  the  right,  nay  more,  the  daty 
to  take  it  exists:   the  irresistible  impulse  of 
DAtore  indicates  the  right  she  has  conferred, 
tnd  her  first  great  Law  shows  that  life  may  be 
taken  in  self-defence.    It  is  true  the  aggressor 
has  the  same  right  to  exist;  but  if  this  right 
were  sacred  while  he  was  attempting  to  destroy 
that  of  another,  there  would  be  co-existing  two 
eq[nal  and  conflicting  rights,  which  is  a  contra- 
diction in  terms.    The  right,  therefore,  I  speak 
of^  is  proved ;  but  both  in  the  individual  and  in 
society  it  is  strictly  defensive — ^it  can  only  be 
exerted  during  that  period  when  the  danger 
lasts,  by  which  I  mean  the  question  is,  which 
of  the  two  shall  exist,  the  aggressor  or  the 
party  attacked, — whether  this  be  an  individual 
or  the  society  ?    Before  this  orlsls  has  arrived, 
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or  after  it  has  passed,  it  is  no  longer  self-defenoe. 
and  then  their  right  to  emoy  existence  would 
be  co-existent  and  equal,  but  not  conflicting, 
and  for  one  to  deprive  the  other  of  it  would  he 
of  course  unjust. 

Therefore,  the  positions  with  which  I  set  out 
seem  to  be  proved.  That  the  right  to  inflict 
death  exists,  but  that  it  must  be  in  defence, 
either  of  individual  or  social  existence;*  and 
that  it  is  limited  to  the  case  where  no  other 
alternative  remains  to  prevent  the  threatened 
destruction. 

In  order  to  judge  whether  there  is  any  neces- 
sity for  calling  this  abstract  right  into  action, 
we  must  recollect  the  duty  imposed  upon  society 
of  protecting  its  members,  derived,  if  we  have 
argued  correctly,  from  the  social  nature  of  man, 
independent  of  any  implied  contract.  While 
we  can  ima^ne  society  to  be  in  so  rude  and 
imperfect  a  state  as  to  render  the  performance 
of  this  duty  impossible  without  taking  the  life 
of  the  aggressor,  we  must  concede  the  right. 
But  is  there  any  such  state  of  society?  Cer- 
tainly none  in  the  civilized  world,  and  our  laws 
are  made  for  civilized  man.  Imprisonment  is 
an  obvious  and  eflectnol  alternative;  therefore, 
in  civilized  society,  in  the  usual  course  of  events, 
wo  can  never  suppose  it  necessary,  and  of  course 
never  lawful ;  and  even  among  the  most  savage 
hordes,  where  the  means  of  detention  might  be 
supposed  wanting— banishment,  for  the  most 
part,  would  take  away  the  necessity  of  inflict- 
ing death.  An  active  imagination,  indeed, 
might  create  cases  and  situations  in  which  the 
necessity  might  possibly  exist;  but  if  there  are 
any  such,  and  they  are  sufficiently  probable  to 
justify  an  exception  in  the  law,  they  should  be 
stated  as  such,  and  they  would  then  confirm 
the  rule.  But,  by  a  perversity  of  reasoning  in 
those  who  advocate  tliis  species  of  punishment, 
tiiey  put  the  exception  in  the  place  of  the  rule, 
and,  what  is  worse,  an  exception  of  which  the 
possibility  is  doubtftil. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  I  have  taken  the 
preservation  of  life  as  the  only  case  in  which 
even  necessity  could  give  the  right  to  take  life, 
and  that  fur  the  simple  reason,  that  this  is  the 
only  case  in  which  the  two  natural  rights  of 
equal  importance  can  be  balanced;  and  in 
which  the  scale  must  preponderate  in  favor  of 
him  who  defends  against  him  who  endeavors 
to  destroy.  The  only  true  foundation  for  the 
right  of  inflicting  death,  is  the  preservation  of 
existence.  This  gift  of  our  Creator  seems,  by 
the  universal  desire  to  preserve  it  which  he  has 
infused  into  every  part  of  his  anunal  creation, 
to  be  intended  as  tiie  only  one  which  he  did 
not  intend  to  place  at  our  disposal.    But,  it 

*  This  explainf  the  part  of  the  Beport  on  the  FImi  of  a 
Penal  Code,  which  relates  to  the  eomparlaon  between  the 
evil  of  the  offenoe  and  the  ponlshment. 
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may  be  snid,  what  becomes  of  our  other  riphtg? 
Are  i>ers<>niil  liberty,  personal  inviohibility,  and 
private  property  to  be  held  at  the  will  of  any 
strong:  invack-r?  How  are  these  to  be  defended, 
if  ynii  restniin  tlie  ripht  to  take  life  to  the 
siiijjle  case  of  defence  apalDHt  an  attack  ninm 
existence?  To  this  it  is  answered:  Society 
l>einj(  a  natural  state,  those  who  compose  it 
have  collectively  natural  riphts.  The  first  Is 
that  of  i)reK*rving  its  existence;  Imt  this  can 
only  be  d<»ne  by  preserving  that  of  the  individ- 
uals which  compose  it.  It  lias,  then,  duties  as 
well  as  rijrhts;  but  these  are  wisely  onlered  to 
be  inseparable.  Society  cannot  exert  its  ripht 
of  8elf-pre>ervation  without,  by  tlio  same  act, 
performing  its  duty  in  the  j)reservation  of  its 
members.  Whenever  any  of  those  things  which 
are  the  objects  of  the  associatiDn,  life,  liherty, 
or  pwjKTty,  are  assjiiled,  the  force  of  the  whole 
siH^ial  body  must  be  exerted  for  its  preserva- 
tum:  and  thi**  collective  force,  in  the  c^se  of  an 
individual  attack,  must,  in  ordinar}'  cases,  \>e 
sufficient  to  repel  it  without  the  sacrifice  of 
life;  but  in  extraordinary  cases,  when  the  force 
of  the  iissailants  is  so  preat  as  to  induce  them 
to  |)ersi.*vtTc  in  a  manner  that  reduces  the 
struggle  to  one  for  existence,  then  the  law  of 
self-defence  apfdies. 

But  there  may  be  a  perio<l  in  which  individ- 
ual rights  may  be  injured  before  the  a-isociated 
power  can  interfere.  In  these  cases,  as  the 
nature  of  society  does  not  deprive  the  individ- 
ual of  his  right**,  but  only  c(nnes  in  to  aid  their 
preservation,  he  may  defend  his  person  or  pro- 
perty against  illegal  violence  by  a  force  suffi- 
cient to  repel  that  with  which  he  Ls  assailed. 
This  results  clearly  from  the  right  to  property, 
to  whatever  source  we  may  refer  it;  and  from 
that  of  i)ersonal  inviolability,  which  is  (under 
certain  restrictions  im[)osed  by  nature  itself) 
indubitably  a  natural  right.  As  the  injury 
threatenecl  may  not  admit  of  comi)ensation, 
tlie  individual  may  use  force  to  prevent  the 
aggression;  and  if  that  use<l  by  the  assailant 
endangers  his  life,'"  the  (piestion  then  again 
becomes  one  of  self-defence,  and  the  same  rea- 
soning applies  which  was  used  to  show  the  right 
of  taking  life  in  that  case.  But  where  the 
individual  attacked  can,  either  by  his  own 
physical  force,  or  by  tlie  aid  of  the  society  to 
which  he  belongs,  defend  himself  or  his  pro- 
perty,— when  the  attack  is  not  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  jeopardize  his  own  existence  in  the  defence 
of  them, — if  he  take  the  life  of  the  aggressor, 
under  these  circumstances,  he  takes  it  without 
necessity,  and  consequently  without  right.  This 
is  the  extent  to  which  the  natural  law  of  self- 
defence  allows  an  individual  to  go,  in  putting 
another  to  death.  May  any  association  of 
individuals  inflict  it  for  any  other  cause,  and 
under  any  other  circumstances?     Society  has 

*  The  exictence  of  danger  alone  is  not  a  safflcient  Jnatifl- 
eation  by  the  English,  nor  I  believe  by  other  laws,  for  hom- 
icide ;  it  must  be  a  danger  from  which  there  it  no  other 
means  of  escape. 


the  right  only  to  defend  that  which  the  in^- 
viduals  who  compose  it  have  a  right  to  defend, 
or  to  defend  itself — that  is  to  say,  its  owD 
existence,  and  to  <lestroy  any  individual,  or  any 
<»ther  s<K'iety  which  hhall  attempt  its  destmc- 
tirui.  But  this,  as  in  the  case  of  individuals, 
must  l)e  only  while  the  attempt  is  making,  and 
when  there  is  no  other  means  to  defeat  it. 
And  it  is  in  that  sense  only  that  I  understand 
the  word  so  of^en  use<l,  so  of^en  abu*  ed,  so  lit- 
tle understood, — necfmty.  It  exists  Wtween 
nations  during  war,  oi:  a  nation  and  one  of  its 
component  parts  in  a  rebellion  cir  insurrection, 
— between  individuals  during  the  moment  of 
an  attempt  against  life,  which  cannot  otherwise 
be  rejHjlled;  but  between  society  and  individ- 
uals, organized  as  the  fonner  n(tw  is,  with  all 
the  means  of  repression  and  self-defence  at  iti 
command,  never.  I  come  then  to  the  condu- 
sion,  in  which  I  desire  most  explicitly  to  be 
understood,  that  although  the  right  to  punish 
with  death  might  be  abstractedly  conceded  to 
exist  in  certain  societies,  and  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances which  might  make  it  necessary, 
yet,  com]M)sed  as  society  now  is,  these  circum- 
stances cannot  reasonably  l)e  even  supposed  to 
occur;  that,  therefore,  no  necessity,  and  of 
course  no  right,  to  inflict  death  as  a  punishment 
does  exist. 

Tliere  is  also  great  force  in  the  reasoning 
which  have  been  used  to  rebut  that  whiS 
founds  the  right  to  take  life  for  crimes,  on  an 
original  contract,  made  by  individuals  on  the 
first  fonnation  of  society:  1.  That  no  such  con- 
tract is  proved,  or  can  bo  well  imagined.  2. 
That  if  it  were,  it  would  lie  limited  to  the  case 
of  defence.  Tlie  parties  to  such  contract  could 
only  give  to  the  society  those  rights  which  they 
individually  had:  their  only  right  over  the  life 
of  another  is  to  defend  their  own.  They  can 
give  that  to  society,  and  they  can  give  no 
more.  In  this  ca-'e  also,  therefore,  tlie  right 
resolves  itself  into  that  of  doing  what  is  necee- 
sary  for  preservation.  The  great  inquiry  then 
recurs,  Is  tlie  punbhment  of  deaUi  in  any  civil- 
ized society  necessary,  for  the  preservation 
either  of  the  lives  of  its  citizens  individually,  or 
of  their  social  collective  rights?  If  it  he  not 
necessary,  I  hope  it  has  been  proved  not  to  be 
just;  and  if  neither  just  nor  necessary,  can  it 
be  expedient?  To  be  necessary,  it  must  be 
shown  that  the  lives  of  the  citizens  and  the 
existence  of  society  cannot  be  preserved  witib- 
out  it.  But  can  this  be  maintained  in  the  face 
of  so  many  proofs?  Egypt,  for  twenty  years, 
during  the  reign  of  Sabaco* — Rome,  for  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years — ^Tuscany,  for  more  than 
twenty-five — Russia,!  for  twenty-one,  during 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth, — are  so  many  proofr  to 
tlie  contrary.  Nay,  if  those  are  right  who  teU 
you  that  the  penal  laws  of  Spun  were  abro- 

*  Diodoms  Slcnlniu 

t  As  I  use  no  historical  Ihet  witli  a  dedre  that  It  shoold 
go  for  more  than  it  is  worth.  It  ia  bnt  proper  to  aaj,  that  I 
have  nerer  relied  lo  much  iipoa  tha  txampU  of  SoMia  u 
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gated  b;  the  tnatter,  thu  State  (Lonmana) 
itodf  giTM  an  nnanawermble  proof  QM  no  Hucfi 
Bec«aail7  exists;  for  if  those  lawa  wer«  not  iii 
force,  it  is  very  clear  that  there  were  oonc 
impoaing  the  penalty  of  death,  from  the  tioK' 
of  the  transfer,  in  December,  1603,  to  the  6th 
of  May,  1805,  when  onr  first  penal  law  wai. 
paaocd.  Yet,  during  that  period,  when  nationaS 
prqn^cesran  high, — when  one  government  had 
abuidoned  and  the  other  hod  not  ;et  estshlished 
its  BUthoritj, — there  wad  not,  1  believe,  a  slDglt 
instance  of  murder,  or  of  snj  attempt  to  ilestroj 
the  order  uf  societj;  so  that  one  argument  or 
ttie  other  must  be  ^ven  op.  Either  the  Span~ 
Ui  laws  existed,  or  we  ourselves  furoiidi  a 
ffXMf  that  a  nation  mAj  exist,  in  peace,  with~ 
out  the  punishment  of  death.  Societies  have. 
tken,  existed  wichoat  it.  In  those  societies, 
therefore,  it  was  not  necesaar;.  Is  there  anj 
filing  in  the  state  of  ours  that  malces  it  sot  II 
hm  not,  as  far  as  I  have  observed,  been  even 
■Qggeeted.  But,  if  not  absolntelj  necessary, 
have  its  advocates  even  the  poor  pretext  that  it 
h  convenient, — that  the  crimes  for  which  it  i* 
merved  dimiDish  under  its  operation,  in  a 
neater  proportion  than  those  which  incur  a 
oiSlerent  paniabment?  The  reverse  is  the  mel- 
mcboly  troth.  Murder,  and  thoee  attempts  te 
mnrder  which  are  capitally  punished,  have 
iocresaed  in  some  of  tjie  United  States,  to 


Mcrllwd  b^Hawud:  -lu 
■a  priKn  hj  k 


(  or  Chs  I 
,at  Bft«D 


ta  aoldltn.  When  Vuj  irrlTMl  it  thu  plwx  of  puslih- 
mtmt,  Um  huHra  fornivd  tbwnKlTH  IdIo  >  ring  nuDd  ths 
vUpplnc-poat.  The  dniin  b*>t  ■  mlniiU  «  two,  ud  Ukd 
■■Hpnjenwfln  npeftled,^-^a[Hi|iiilawtAldDg  off  their 
hA.  Tbe  vomu  wu  taken  Unt,  lod,  after  tnllig  ronghlr 
•Upped  (o  the  ■•igt,  hoc  binda  ud  feet  were  twnnd  Kttli 
•ordi  lo  tlie  put ;  i  dud  lUodlDg  before  the  poel  to  keep 
flM  oaidi  UgbL  A  Hrtuit  atteoded  tb*  figcuUonen,  and 
both  were  Mont  men.  The  aerrant  flnt  mirfeed  hli  ground, 
aadMrack  thfl  ■Oman  flvDtinif)  OB  the  back.  ETei7itmka 

thlDkiaK  him  toa  gentle,  piuhed  him  add*,  took  hit  place, 
Wd  (Bie  all  tba  remaining  atroku  biraKU;  wUch  were  evl- 

tb*  miu  (litf.  IpreuedthroD^  thehnHar>,aiiilcoDDt«il 
OaBumberuthe/werechiilkfdonabnird.  Bolhieemed 
tat  Jiot  aim,  eapeelallr  the  man,  wha  had,  however. 
Hnngth  ennngh  to  melis  a  amall  donaUcn,  wllh  aoma 
rigna  or  gratitude.  Thejr  wen  madiieted  b«k  to  prijon 
la  ■  little  wagon.  I  aaw  tbe  woman  In  *  wed  aondiaDn, 
na«  dayg  after,  but  eeutd  ntljlmd  Ha  mam  ant '>on.'~ 
tha  anllgbtened  memaor  ot  Alaoader  ll  pnmlng,  with 
Mggr  '"^  **^  ■  reTomi  In  tha  lava  at  th*  ampin,  whloh 
Ui  gnat  prcdeeesaw  begun.    It  wU,  wUhoot  nj  dgob^ 


I  degree  that  not  onlj  create*  general  alarm,  hot, 
I  bj  the  atrocity  with  which  they  are  porpetnted, 
I  fix  a  stain  on  the  national  character,  wldch  it 
will  be  extremely  difficult  to  efface.  I  might 
^  relj,  for  this  fact,  on  the  general  impression 
which  every  meml>er  of  the  body  I  address 
must  have  on  this  subject;  bnt  as  the  result  is 
'  capable  of  being  demonstrated  by  figures,  I 
prny  their  attention  to  the  lablee  annexed  to 
this  report, — in  whioli,  although  they  are  far 
from  being  as  complete  as  could  be  wished, 
they  will  see  an  increase  of  those  crimes  that 
I  demonstrates,  if  any  thing  can  do  it,  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  means  adopted,  and  so  strangely 
peraisted  in,  of  repressing  them.  Tha  smaU 
I  nnmber  of  executions,  compared  with  the  well- 
<  authenticated  instances  of  the  crime,  shows  that 
I  the  severity  of  the  panishment  increases  the 
I  ohanceof  acqnittal;  and  the  idle  corioaity  which 
draws  eo  many  thoosanda  to  witness  the  am- 
bition of  human  suffering  at  the  executions — 
the  levity  with  which  the  spectacle  is  beheld — 
demonstrates  its  demoralizing  and  heart-hard- 
ening effects, — whiie  the  crimes  committed  at 
the  very  moment  of  the  example  intended  to 
dettr  from  the  commission,  show  how  entirely 
ineffectnal  it  is.  One  instance  of  this  is  so 
remarkable,  that  I  cannot  omit  its  detail.  In 
the  year  1822,  a  person,  named  John  Lechler, 
was  executed  at  l.ancastcr,  in  Fennsylrania, 
I  for  an  atrocious  morder.  The  execution  was, 
as  nsnal,  witnessed  by  an  immense  multitude; 
and  of  the  salutary  effect  it  had  on  their  feel- 
ings and  morals  wo  may  jndgo  from  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  a  newspaper,*  printed  in  the 
neighborhood, — the  material  facts,  which  are 
stated  in  it,  having  been  since  confirmed  to  me, 
by  unquestionable  authority: — 

"It  has  long,"  says  the  judicious  editor,  "been 
a  controverted  point,  whether  public  executions, 
by  the  parade  with  which  they  are  conducted, 
do  not  operate  on  the  vicious  part  of  Uie  com- 
munity more  as  incitements  to,  than  examples 
doterriog  from,  crime.  What  has  taken  place 
in  Lancaster  would  lead  one  to  believe,  that 
the  spectacle  of  a  public  execution  produces  less 
reformation  than  criminal  propensity.  While 
an  old  offence  was  aton^  for,  more  than  a 
dozen  new  ones  were  committed  and  some  of  a 
capital  grade.  Twenty-eight  persons  were  com- 
mitted to  jail,  on  {"riday  night,  for  divers 
offences  at  Lancaster,  ench  as  murder,  larceny, 
assault  and  battery,  ete.;  besides,  many  gentle- 
men lost  their  pocket-books,  where  the  piolc- 
pockets  escaped,  or  the  ji^  would  have  over- 
dowed. 

"Intheevening,asoneThomasBorns,whowaa 
employed  as  a  weaver  in  a  factory,  near  I^ncas- 
ter,  was  going  home,  he  was  met  by  one  Wilson, 
with  whom  he  had  some  previous  misunder- 
standing; when  Wilson  drew  a  knife  and  gave 
him  divers  stabs,  in  sundry  places,  which  are 
considered  mortal.  Wilson  was  apprehended 
and  o(Hnmltl«d  to  jail,  and  had  the  same  iiooa 
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I  rat  on  him  which  had  scarcelj  been  hiid  off 
onf?  enough,  bj  Lechler,  to  get  cold." 

A  letter,  in  answer  to  some  inquiries  I  made 
on  the  subject,  adds  to  this  intunnation,  that 
Wilson  was  one  of  the  crowd  who  left  his  resi- 
dence expressly  to  witness  the  execution,  and, 
to  take  away  all  doubt  that  the  ^' Gazette  ^^ 
account  was -not  exaggerated,  that  he  has  since 
been  convicted  of  the  murder. 

I  pray  the  advocates  fur  this  punishment  to 
reflect  on  this  example, — to  recollect  that  de- 
tailed in  my  former  report,  of  the  sale  of  forged 
notes  in  the  chamber  where  lay  the  corpse*  of 
him  who  was  that  day  executed  for  a  similar 
offence.  I  ask  them  seriously  to  ponder  on 
them,^-on  the  numerous  other  instances  of  a 
like  nature,  that  must  occur  to  them, — and 
the!i  to  say  whether  they  can  believe  the  jmn- 
ishment  of  death  an  efficient  one  for  murder. 
The  most  serious  and  intcnso  reflection  has 
brought  my  min<l  to  the  conclusion,  not  only 
that  it  fails  in  any  repressive  effect,  but  that  it 
promotes  the  crime.  The  cau^te  it  is  not  very 
easy  to  discover,  and  still  more  diflicult  to 
exjJain ;  but  I  ar^ie  from  eti'ccts ;  luid  when  I 
see  tliem  general  in  their  occurrvnce,  after  the 
same  event,  I  must  believe  that  event  to  be  the 
efiicient  cause  which  produces  them,  although 
I  may  not  be  able  to  trace  exactly  their  con- 
nection. This  difficulty  is  particularly  felt  in 
deducing  moral  effects  from  j)hysical  causes,  or 
arguing  from  tlio  operation  of  moral  causes  on 
human  actions.  The  reciprocal  operations  of 
the  mind  and  body  must  always  be  a  mys- 
tery to  us,  although  wo  are  daily  witnesses  of 
their  effects.  In  nothing  is  this  more  apparent, 
or  the  cause  more  dee]>]y  hidden,  than  m  that 
propensity  which  is  produced  on  the  mind  to 
imitate  that  which  has  been  strongly  impressed 
on  the  senses,  and  that  fretpiently  in  coses 
where  the  first  impression  must  be  that  of  pain- 
ful apprehension.  It  is  one  of  the  earliest 
developments  of  the  understanding  in  child- 
hood. Aided  by  other  impulses,  it  conquers 
the  sense  of  pain,  and  the  natural  dread  of 
death.  The  tortures  inflicted  on  themselves  by 
the  fakirs  of  India,  the  privations  and  strict 
penance  of  some  monastic  orders  of  Christians, 
and  the  self-immolation  of  the  Hindoo  widows, 
may  be  attributed,  in  part,  to  religion, — in  part 


*  The  following  circnmsUnco,  which  I  find  itated  by  ft 
gentleman  at  ft  public  nicetlng  in  Sonthanipton,  in  England, 
aa  haylns  been  detailed  by  Mr.  Buxton,  is  a  Btrongcr  case : 
**An  Irishman,  found  guilty  of  issuing  forged  bank  notea, 
was  ezoouted,  and  his  body  delivered  to  his  fkmily.  While 
hia  widow  was  lamenting  over  the  corpse,  a  young  man 
came  to  hor  to  purchase  some  forged  notes.  As  soon  as  she 
knew  his  business,  forgetting  at  once  both  her  grief  and  the 
cause  of  it,  she  raised  up  the  dead  body  of  her  husband,  and 
pulled  fh>m  under  it  a  parcel  of  the  very  paper  for  the  circu- 
lation ol  which  he  had  forfeited  his  life.  At  that  moment, 
an  alarm  waa  given  of  the  approach  of  the  police,  and  not 
knowing  where  else  to  conceal  the  notet  she  thrust  them 
into  the  moath  of  the  oorpae ;  and  there  the  officers  found 
them.^ 


to  the  love  of  distinction  and  fear  of  shame; 
but  no  one,  nor  all  of  these  united,  except  in 
the  rare  cases  of  a  hero  or  a  saint,  could  pro- 
duce such  extraordinary  effects,  without  that 
spirit  of  imitation  to  which  I  have  alluded. 
Tlie  lawgiver,  therefore,  should  mark  this,  as 
well  as  every  other  propensity  of  hmnan  nature; 
and  beware  how  he  repeats,  in  his  punishment^ 
the  very  acts  he  wishes  to  repress,  and  maket 
them  examples  to  follow  rather  than  to  avoid. 
Another  reason,  perhaps  not  sufficiently  en- 
larged upon  in  the  former  report,  to  show  that 
it  cannot  l>e  efiicient,  is  drawn  from  the  uncer- 
tainty of  its  infliction, — an  uncertainty  whidi 
reduces  the  chance  of  the  risk  to  less  than  that 
which  is,  in  many  instances,  volnntaxily  incor- 
red  in  many  pursuits  of  life.  Soldiers  mardi 
gayly  to  battle,  with  the  certainty  that  many 
of  them  must  fidl :  those  who  commit  a  crime, 
punishalde  with  death,  always  proceed  with 
the  hope  that  they  will  avoid  detection.  Tea 
And  men  to  affront  death  in  all  the  8hiq>e6  it 
can  ahsuiiie ;  *  to  pursue  the  most  dangerous 
trade;*;  to  undertake  the  most  desperate  ente^ 
arises,  for  the  most  trifling  comdderatioDS. 
\Vhilo  there  is  a  chance  of  escape,  the  happy 
diMiNjr^ition  of  our  nature  makes  as  always  be- 
lieve it  will  be  favorable  to  us.  We  seize  the 
certain  enjoyment  that  is  offered  by  glory,  by 
profit,  or  even  by  convenience,  and  we  tnut 
that  wo  Hhall  escape  tlie  uncertain  danger.  If 
this  is  acknowle<1ged  in  the  common  parBoitB 
of  life,  why  should  it  be  denied  in  the  nrH 
instance  of  crime  ?  Tlie  great  error  of  onr  lawi 
is,  }ui  obstinate  refusal  to  conader  an  offender 
against  them  as  moved  by  the  same  impulses, 
guided  by  the  same  motives,  with  the  rest  of 
the  community ;  refusing,  in  short,  to  consider 
him  as  a  man.  Tliey  suppose  him  a  demon,  or 
an  idiot ;  and  their  provisions  are,  accordiogly, 
fbr  the  most  part,  calculated  for  a  being  actuated 
by  ])erversity  too  incorrigible  to  be  amended, 
or  by  folly  incapable  of  pursuing  his  own  hap- 
piness when  tlie  path  is  pointed  out.  If  we,  on 
the  contrary,  were  to  frame  onr  laws  for  man. 
as  he  is,  should  we  consider  that  the  threat  of 
death  would  be  an  efficient  restraint  to  him 
who,  before  ho  commits  the  crime,  takes  every 
measure  that   prudence  can  dictate  to  avoid 

*  In  one  of  those  Iniaginary  characten,  drawn  by  the 
great  modem  painter  of  human  paaalons  and  pnnoita,  after 
his  most  felicitous  manner,  we  have  this  recUeia  eonti'mpft 
of  danger  admirably  personified  in  the  ferodona  baeoaaler: 

"  Inured  to  danger*s  direst  form. 
Tornado  and  earthquake,  flood  and  atonn; 
Death  hath  he  aeen  by  andden  blow. 
By  waating  plague,  by  torture  alow. 
By  mlno,  or  breach,  by  steel  or  ball. 
Knew  all  hia  shapes,  and  aeomed  tliem  alL* 

Bertram  la  the  b^u  id4al  of  a  pirate;  bat  ih»  aame  eos- 
tcmpt  of  death  la  flrand,  In  a  less  degree,  perbapa,  to  ani- 
mate  other  flreebooten.  Wltnew  the  eool  reply  of  one  of 
them  to  a  fellow-sufferer  on  the  wh«»I :  **•  Whj  do  you  make 
all  this  noise  f  (said  he,)  did  yon  not  know  that  in  onr  pco- 
fl9ialon  we  were  iatject  to  oat  malady  mort  than  the  rait 
oftheworidr** 
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Aottrery,  and  who,  after  that  calonlates  on 
the  ]^oyerbial  onoertainty  of  tne  kw, — ^while 
manyiof  us  are  not  deterred  by  a  risk  which 
we  caimot  flatter  ourselves  to  avoid,  for  a  trifling 
gain,  or  a  momentary  gratification?  Yet,  it 
may  be  said,  the  good  citizen  incurs  the  risk  of 
death,  bat  not  of  death  in  such  a  form ;  he 
wonld  not,  for  the  gratification  or  reward  you 
apeak  o^  incur  the  slightest  risk  of  infamy,  al- 
tnongh  the  greatest  that  can  be  presented  of 
honorable  death  does  not  afEright  him.  This  is 
most  true,  and  this  is  most  conclusive  in  the 
argument.  It  is  not  death,  then,  that  is  feared ; 
it  is  deatib  with  ignominy.  But  if  it  be  that 
which  makes  death  dreadful,  will  it  not  make 
Ufe  intolerable  ?  If  the  suffering  of  shame  can- 
not be  endured  during  the  short  interval  be- 
tween conviction  and  execution,  how  can  it  be 
borne  spread  over  a  whole  life? 

But  the  murderer  has  no  shame  I — ^Then,  ac- 
cording to  your  argument,  he  has  nothing  to 
make  him  fear  death  more,  in  his  criminal  pur- 
snits.  than  you  do  in  your  honest  occupation  of 
inhaling  pestilence  in  an  infected  hospital,  or 
pdson  in  the  manufacture  of  mercury,  or  when 
yon  are  heroically  facing  it  on  the  ocean  or  in 
the  fidd.  Why,  then,  should  the  lesser  risk, 
aoainst  which  he  thinks  ho  has  guarded,  deter 
Un,  when  the  greater,  which  you  know  you 
must  face,  has  no  effect  upon  you?  Let  no 
man,  whose  duty  it  is  to  determine  on  this  im- 
portant measure,  evade  this  question.  If  he 
decide  it  as  I  think  reason  and  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  human  nature  must  direct,  the 
denunciation  of  death  must  be  acknowledged  to 
be  no  efficient  bar  to  the  commission  of  the  only 
crime  in  which  you  think  proper  to  employ 

it. 

There  is  no  point  in  the  argument,  on  which 
atronger  reasoning  and  more  persuasive  author- 
ity oonld  be  produced,  than  on  this,  which  has 
more  than  once  been  necessarUy  introduced; 
for  it  connects  itself  with  every  other.  From 
the  operation  of  the  earliest  written  laws,  of 
which  history  gives  us  any  account,  down  to 
the  present  day,  it  has  been  invariably  observed, 
by  in  who  would  take  the  trouble  to  think, 
that  the  inexecution  of  penal  laws  was  in  exact 
proportion  to  their  severity.  Those  of  Draco 
nave  become  proverbial  for  this  last  quality ; 
and  their  cruelty  has  been  generally  supposed 
a  sufficient  reason  for  their  abolition  by  Solon. 
Bat  the  fact  is,  that  they  were  abolished,  not 
to  much  by  Solon,  as  by  the  impossibility  of 
carrying  them  into  execution.  When  the  steal- 
ing an  apple  incurred  the  punishment  of  death, 
^ih&t  citizen*  would  accuse — what  witness 
wonld  testify — what  aseembly  of  the  people 
wonld  convict, — ^nay,  what  executioner  would 
be  found  to  present  the  poisoned  cup  ?  We  are 
accordingly  told  expressly,  that  these  laws  were 
abolished,  not  by  a  formal  decree,  but  by  the 
tacit  and  unrecorded  consent  of  the  Athenians.* 


•  ^'Dneonis  l«geSi  qnonlam  videlMuitor  impendlo  aeer- 
Utrat,  Don  deoreto  joaraqiw,  led  tadto  UUt«  nteqiM  Athe- 


I  make  no  quotations  from  modem  writers  on 
penal  law  to  this  point,  for  there  is  not  one 
who  has  not  given  nis  testimony  in  favor  of  the 
position  I  have  taken ;  and  yet,  by  a  most  sin- 
gular incongruity,  each  of  them  has  a  favorite 
crime  to  which  he  thinks  it  applicable. 

This  is  not  an  essay  to  prove  the  inutility, 
the  danger,  and  if  these  are  admitted,  the  erinu 
of  employing  the  punishment  of  death.  Such 
a  work  would  require  a  methodical  arrange- 
ment, and  a  research  into  the  first  principles 
of  penal  law,  which  cannot  be  expected  from  a 
mere  explanatory  report,  in  which  heads  of  ar- 
gument are  suggested  without  much  order,  and 
with  little  development ;  leaving  to  the  enught- 
ened  minds,  to  which  they  are  addressed,  the 
task  of  pursuing,  to  all  their  consequences,  the 
topics  which  are  raised  for  consideration.  With 
this  understanding,  I  shall  add  a  few  more  re- 
flections on  this  subject,  so  interesting  to  our 
best  feelings. 

All  nations,  even  those  the  best  organized, 
are  subject  to  political  disorders,  during  which 
the  violent  passions  that  are  excited  avafi  them- 
selves of  every  pretext  for  their  indulgence; 
and  parties,  animated  with  tiie  rage  of  ci^  dis- 
cord, mutually  charge  each  other  with  the  worst 
intentions,  and  blackest  crimes;  but  even  in 
the  hottest  warfare  of  party  rage,  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  rival  faction  or  a  dangerous  leader,  is 
seldom  attempted  but  by  the  imputation  of 
some  crime :  new  laws  are  not  made  on  such 
occasions,  but  the  existing  laws  are  perverted 
and  misapplied ;  new  punishments  are  not  in- 
vented, but  those  already  known  are  rigorously 
enforced  against  the  innocent.  This  is  uie  usual 
state  of  things  in  all  intestine  commotions,  and 
even  after  they  have  assumed  the  shape  of  civil 
war,  accompanied  by  all  its  horrors,  those  who 
do  not  fall  in  the  field  are  subjected  to  some- 
thing like  a  trial  before  their  lives  are  sacrificed. 
Murder,  on  those  occasions,  arrays  itself  in  the 
spotiess  ermine  of  justice,  covers  itself  with  her 
robes,  mounts  her  sacred  seat,  borrows  her  holy 
language,  adopts  her  forms,  calls  its  iniquitous 
sentence  the  iudgnXent  of  the  law;  and  even 
when  it  stretchcis  forth  its  bloody  hand  for  ex- 
ecution, it  wields  her  own  weapon,  and  inflicts 
on  the  innocent  victim  no  other  punishment 
than  that  which  previous  laws  had  provided 
for  guilt 

This  is  necessary,  is  inevitable,  in  cases  of 
civil  discord.  Whatever  may  be  the  projects 
of  unprincipled  leaders,  the  people,  who  com- 
pose their  party  and  their  strength,  must  be 
made  to  believe  that  those  to  whom  they  adhere 
are  the  friends  and  supporters  of  the  laws,  and 
therefore  no  violent,  open  disregard  of  estab- 
lished forms  would  be  tolerated,  even  where 
the  essentials  of  justice  are  violated ;  forms 
speak  to  the  senses ;  the  substance  of  justice  to 
the  understanding  only.  This  last  may  be  per- 
verted by  the  passions,  or  imposed  on  by  false- 

BlMuiam  eonaensn,  oblitants  maV*-^AtUm§  OtUtm,  Vh, 
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hood  in  fact,  or  8^)phistry  in  argnment ;  but  the  the  length  to  which  the  exercise  of  this  r>^i 
eyes  and  ears  only  are  necessary  to  observe  a  by  the  law.  has  carried  the  dreadful  abuse  of  it, 
violation  of  form.  In  the  times  I  have  sup-  under  the  'semblance  of  justice.  Every  natkm 
posed — and  they  may  afflict  our  country  as  they  has  wept  over  the  graves  of  patriots,  heroe^^ 
nave  all  othert^-^it  is  of  importance  to  sanction  and  martyrs,  sacrified  by  its  own  fury.  Every 
no  ))onalty  that  may  be  use<l  to  the  destruction  ago  has  had  its  annals  of  blood, 
of  your  fjcst  citizens :  they  are  the  most  ob-  Hut  not  to  re8c»rt  to  the  danger  of  the  exam- 
noxious  to  all  parties.  Not  partaking  the  vio-  pies  in  times  of  trouble  and  dissension,  advert 
leiice  of  either,  they  are  suspected  by  both,  once  more  to  that  which  was  formerly  urged, 
and  become  the  first  victims ;  and  never  has  and  to  which  I  must  again  hereafter  return- 
any  revolutionary  or  factious  storm  desolate<l  that  which  attends  its  regular  practice  in  peace 
any  land,  without  the  loss  of  men  lamented  — the  irremediable  nature  of  this  punishment, 
even  by  their  mad  executioners,  after  the  calm  when  error,  ])0]>ular  prejudice,  or  false  or  mi&- 
of  peace  had  rest(#rcd  them  to  their  senses.  Be-  taken  testimony,  has  caused  its  infliction  to  be 
ware,  then,  how  you  sharpen  the  axe,  and  pre-  ordered  upon  the  innocent, — a  case  by  no  means 
pare  the  other  instruments  of  death,  for  the  of  so  rare  occurrence  as  may  bo  imagined.  It 
hand  of  party  violence.  Heware  how  you  so  is  not  intended  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  those 
accustom  the  i)eople  to  their  use,  that  when-  which  I  have  myself  collected ;  they  are  not 
ever  their  judgment  may  bo  led  astray  so  as  to  few,  although  they  must  necessarily  bear  asmaD 
tliink  the  innocent  guilty,  they  may  feel  no  projK^rtion  to  those  which  were  not  within  my 
shock  in  witnessing  the  last  ligonies  of  a  man  reach.  The  author  of  a  book*  of  high  author- 
whom  they  may  afterwards  deplore  a^  a  national  ity,  on  evidence,  has  brought  together  several 
loss,  and  whose  death  they  may  feel  as  a  na-  cases  which  are  well  authenticated.  In  France, 
tional  disgrace.  I  dwell  upon  this,  because  I  in  the  short  space  of  one  year,  I  have  gathered 
deeply  feel  its  force.  from  the  public  papers  that  seven  coses  occnr- 
History  presents  to  us  the  magic  glass  on  red,  in  which  persons  condemned  to  death  by 
which,  by  looking  at  past,  we  may  discern  the  primary  courts  and  assizes,  have  been  ac- 
future  events.  It  is  folly  not  to  read  ;  it  is  per-  (juitted  by  the  sentence  of  a  superior  tribunal, 
versity  not  to  follow  its  lessons.  If  the  hem-  on  a  rcversiil  of  the  sentcnce.t  In  other  States 
l(X*k  had  not  been  brewed  for  felons  in  Athens,  of  our  Union,  these  ca-^es  are  not  uncommon. 
wi>uld  the  fatal  cup  have  been  drained  by  So-  With  us  the  organizations  of  our  courts  pre- 
crates  ?  If  the  people  had  not  been  familiarized  vent  the  correction  of  any  error,  either  in  law, 
to  scenes  of  judicial  homicide,  would  France  or  or  in  fact,  by  a  superior  tribunal.  But  every 
England  have  been  disgnnx*d  by  the  useless  where  it  is  matter  of  surprise  that  any  cases 
murder  of  Louis  or  of  Cliarles  ?  If  the  punish-  should  be  discovered  of  these  fatal  mistakes.  The 
ment  of  death  had  not  been  sanctioned  by  the  unfortunate  subjects  of  them  are,  for  the  mo^t 
ordinary  laws  of  those  kingdoins,  would  the  one  part,  friendless :  generally  their  lives  must  have 
have  Ix-en  deluged  with  the  blood  of  innocence,  been  vicious,  or  sus])icion  would  not  have  fast- 
of  worth,  of  patriotism,  and  of  science,  in  her  ened  on  them ;  and  men  of  good  character  some- 
revolution  ?  NVould  the  l>est  and  noblest  lives  times  think  it  disreputable  to  show  an  interest 
of  the  other  have  been  lost  on  the  s<\i11V»ld,  in  for  such  men,  or  to  examine  critically  into  the 
her  civil  broils  ?  Would  her  lovely  and  calum-  circumstances  of  tlieir  case.  They  are  deserted 
niated  queen,  the  virtuous  Malesherbes,  the  by  their  connections,  if  they  have  any, — friends 
learned  Condorcet — would  religion,  personified  they  have  none.  They  are  condemned — exe- 
in  the  pious  ministers  of  the  altar,  courage  and  cuted — forgotten ;  and  in  a  few  days  it  would 
honor,  in  the  host  of  high-minded  nobles,  and  seem  that  the  same  earth  which  covered  their 
science,  in  its  worthy  representative,  Lavoisier  bodies  has  buried  all  remembrance  of  them, 
— would  the  daily  hecatomb  of  loyalty  and  and  all  doubts  of  their  innocence  or  guilt.  It 
worth, — would  all  have  been  immolated  by  the  iy,  then,  not  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  many 
stroke  of  the  guillotine ;  or  Russell  and  Sidney,  more  such  cases  have  existed  than  those  that 
and  the  long  succession  of  victims  of  party  and  have    fortuitously    been    brought    to    light,  | 

tyranny,  by  the  axe  ?    The  fires  of  Smithfield 

would  not  have  blazed,  nor,  after  the  lapse  of 

ages,  should  we  vet  shudder  at  the  name  of  St.  •  P^""P»  *»°  Evidence,  (Appends.) 

Bartholomew,  if  the  ordinary  ecclesiastical  law  +  ^«  "<**  *^'» » "^""Z  ^^""^  ^  ^^  ^^^  "*7«**^  ^ 

had  not   usurped  the  attribute's  of  divine  ven-  providng  the  means  of  correcting  error  In^^ 

1  1  *   .1             '1     •              11         11  u  in  civil  cases— of  protecting  life  and  libertras  well  u 

geance,  and  bv  the  sacrilegious  and  absurd  doc-  _*  •   r^.    i       -*    ^ #  ♦u^  «.vi  -*  —      ^v  .- 

?  •        *V  *    4x'                  •     f  Ai     T\  •*                A    I  property?    The  Importance  of  the  siibject  may,  perhspi. 

trme,  that  oflences  (Hjainst  the  Deity  were  to  be  P^^^  ^    referring^nce  more  to  the  blU  formerly  offers: 

punished  with  death  given  a  pretext  to  these  ^  ^^^    ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^e  reporter, 

atrocities,    ^or,  in  the  awful  and  mysterious  ,  ^e^  ^^  ^^^  ^^e  substance  of  this  objection  to  eapitsi 

scene  on  Mount  Calvary,  would  that  agony  have  p^i^tnient  in  the  words  of  a  man  to  whom  the  science  of 

been  inflicted,  if  by  the  daily  sight  of  the  cross,  legiaution  owes  the  great  attention  that  Is  now  paid  ti>  Iti 

as  an  instrument  of  justice,  the  Jews  had  not  true  principles,  and  to  whom  statues  would  be  raised  If  the 

been   prepared   to  make  it  one  of  their  sacri-  benefactors  of  mankind  were  la  mueh  honored  as  the  op' 

legions  rage.     But  there  is  no  end  of  the  exam-  prewors  of  nations:  **The  same  dl^eetloii,**  he  says,  *-tt«i 

pies  which  crowd  upon  the  memory,  to  show  against  all  afflictive  penalties,  thstthejoumot  be  remedied, 
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Toold  yon  retain  a  paniahmenl:  ibut,  in  the 
eommon  course  of  events,  moet  be  irremediabl; 
Inflicted,  at  times,  on  the  innocent,  even  if  it 
woared  the  punishment  of  the  guiltj?  Bat 
that  is  far  from  being  the  effect  While  Jon 
cannot,  in  particular  cases,  avoid  its  falling  upon 
innocenco,  that  very  cause,  from  the  imperfec- 
tion of  uli  testimony,  wUl  make  it  more  fa- 
Torahle  to  the  escape  of  the  guilty;  and  the 
maiim.t  so  often  quoted  on  this  occasion,  will 
no  longer  be  perverted  in  order  to  effect  a  com- 
promise between  the  conscience  of  the  juror 
And  the  severity  of  the  law,  when  your  pnnish- 
tnents  are  sncli  only  as  admit  of  remission  when 
they  liave  been  fonnd  to  be  unjustly  imposed. 

Other  arguments,  not  less  forcible, — other 
■nthorities,  equally  rcBpectablo, — might  be  ad- 
duced to  show  the  ill  effects  of  this  species  of 
EDoisbment ;  but  the  many  topics  that  are  stjil 
efore  me,  in  this  report,  oblige  me  to  pursue 


>m[i«iiuted.    Far  death  iloil*  thsra  la  n 


Ui  crime  dopenda,  iDil  whodtwi  Bot 
I  which  Indlvldiult  hire  owed  their 
HH-dlui;   drcamBtimce.  ucidentallj 


Ubie  -ItgBiTi ;  lad  u  to  prDoSi  vhlch  m  dnon  troi 
eantMaatlAj  fWcIs — clrcamsUacoa  the  matt  coDctnal' 
Bjipeuvicr^thDSfl  which  It  wonid  aefin  Impoulbld 
pUin,  but  on  the  auppoalUon  of  gulll— BTen  thMS  a 
Uu  «lf«ct  of  cbanco,  or  of  preconcerted  drcnmBtuiGi 
TmBgBd  by  iBterctlBil  per»iu.  Th*  only  ptooTwhlch  ■ 
ttppMT  to  bring  complete  eoDTlcUon,  the  trefl  CDbfofl 
the  ucoKd,  btildc*  lU  bdng  very  nre,  doei  not  ■ 
ftre  Ibmlula  certainty;  giDce  men  biiTe  beoD  (bnnd,  u  In 
tlie  cue  of  >t1V:hGnft,  to  cnnfeaa  IhemMlTH  guilty  of 
olme  thit  It  vtu  Impoatlble  to  Dommlt.  ThoM  irs  ni 
lmf\atTj  ■lll^m^  dntwn  from  simple  poiilbUltlea;  thei 
■la  no  criminal  records  that  da  not  proSDBt  aiampleg  < 
theae  Iktol  mlAtakca,  and  thoae  whleh»  by  a  ofinenrranM  i 
llnfnlar  events.  luTe  beconn  known,  glie  na  reaaon  to  id 
peotuuuiy  Itmocent  Tictlma  nnknown.  ItBuyaren  ba  o) 
•erred,  that  the  caeea  1ti  which  the  word  eT]denc4  ta  mo 

doDbtnU.  When  the  lUeged  crime  li  one  of  (hoae  whlcl) 
aidtea  the  moat  aoMpalhy,  or  hetghUni  the  aplrit  of  party, 
tba  wluiewa  nneonici Daily  became  aeeoHTi;  ihay  are  on 
toon  than  the  echoea  of  public  clamor;  the  fermentitian 
loereaaea  by  Ita  own  artton,  and  It  la  no  lon^r  permitted 
to  doubt.  Una  a  (Mniyoflblt  kind  which  Bntaelied  the 
people,  and  waa  anerwarda  oommunkatod  to  tbBjad^ei,ln 
Um  nnlbrtonile  affUr  of  Oalaa."— Anttoiia'a  I^Mry  tf  Jt»- 
uardt  and  PvnMmflt. 

•  Thit  It  labetUrten  gnUtythould  ttt*pt  than  one  In- 
BOcant  aafftr.  li  iDTitlablj  glTen  to  the  jarj  aa  a  mailm  In 
•n  capital  caiea,  depending  on  ebmsulBBtlal  eildenee ;  and 
«h«n  Uttn  are  no  Irritating  cmim,  It  lovailiblr  iBCMaJa, 


this  one  no  farther  than  to  inquire,  what  good 
can  be  expected,  or  what  present  advantage  is 
derived,  from  retaining  tliis  punishment!  Our 
legislation  surrendered  it  without  a  straggle,  in 
all  cases,  at  first,  but  murder,  attempt  to  mur- 
der, rape,  and  servile  insunectjon ;  and  after- 
wards  extended  it  to  a  species  of  aggravated 
burglary.*  Now,  as  tliese  cases  are  those  only 
in  which  it  lioe  been  deemed  expedient  to  re- 
tain this  punishment, — ns  it  lias  been  abandoned 
in  all  others, — the  serious  inqniry  presents  it- 
self, why  it  was  retained  in  these,  or  why  aban- 
doned iu  the  others?  Ita  inefficiency,  or  some 
of  the  other  objections  to  it,  must  have  been 
apparent  in  all  tie  other  numerous  offences  in 
which  it  has  been  dispensed  witli,  or  it  woald 
certainly  have  been  retained,  or  restored.  Tak- 
ing this  acknowledged  inefSciency,  in  the  nu- 
merous cases,  for  the  basis  of  the  argument,  let 
us  inqnire  whether  there  is  any  thing  which 
makes  it  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  enomerated 
crimes,  which  it  is  unjust  or  inexpedient  to  ap- 
ply to  any  of  the  others)  We  have  three  modes 
of  discovering  the  truth  on  this  subject:  by 
reasoning  from  the  general  effecls  of  particular 
motives  on  human  actions ;  by  analogy,  or  judg- 
ing from  the  effects  in  one  case  to  the  probable 
efiects  in  another ;  or  by  experience  of  the  ef- 
fect on  the  particular  case.  The  general  rea- 
soning upon  the  justice  and  efficacy  of  the  pun- 
ishment will  not  be  repeated  here,  but  it  is 
referred  to  as  being  conclusive  as  to  all  offences, 
and  admitting  of  no  exceptions  that  would  ap- 
ply to  murder,  or  either  of  the  three  other  cases 
in  which  our  laws  inflict  it.  If  we  reason  from 
analogy,  we  should  say  the  only  argument  ever 
used  in  favor  of  death  as  a  pnnishmeot  is,  that 
the  awful  example  it  presents  will  deter  from 
the  commission  of  the  offence;  but  by  yonr 
abandonment  of  it  in  all  msea  but  these,  you 
acknowledge  it  ha.i  no  efficacy  there.  Analogy, 
therefore,  would  lead  us  to  the  eonclusion,  that 
if  it  was  useless  in  the  many  cases,  it  would  be 
so  in  the  few.  But  it  is  acknowledged  that  no 
analogy,  or  any  other  mode  of  reasoning,— no 
theory,  however  planaible, — ought  to  influence, 
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when  contradicted  by  experience.  Ton  h»re  1 
tried  tbis  remcdr,  uid  fiiand  it  incSectnal!  I 
TLe  crimes  to  wliVh  yon  liftve  applied  it  are  \ 
(Itcreuinfr,  in  nniiiber  uid  atrticity,  aniler  its 
iuilaenre !  If  no,  it  would  be  iiupnulcot  to  make 
any  cbantre.  even  nudi-r  tLo  inoat  fovuruKle 
pniii|>ecti)  thai  tlie  oew  ny^tcni  would  be  (sjuallj 
eflicii-iit.  Lot  u»  try  it  by  tbis  t«st.  Fur  tlie 
firrt  three  yean"  after  the  transfer  of  the  i>rov- 
inrc,  thtre  van  uot  a  WDgle  viccution  or  cud- 
viftion  for  eitbiT  of  these  crimes.  In  the  «nir»e, 
liOWCTer,  of  the  first  nix  years,  fonr  Indian^ 
residing  within  the  limits  of  the  t?tate.  made  an 
attack  on  some  of  the  nettlcrK  and  were  either 
pvcn  up  by  the  tribe,  or  om-Rted  and  condemn- 
ed ;  ana  two  were  exucuteil  a-t  for  murder,  ami 
one  nef^o  was  condemned  and  executed  for  in- 
■nrrection.  In  the  next  six  yean  tlicre  were 
ten  coDTictions ;  in  the  succeeding  four,  to  the 
month  of  January,  1HS2.  fourteen ; — hi  that  we 
find  the  number  of  convictions  for  the  eiiunwr- 
aied  crimes  have  nearly  doubled  in  every  [wriiid 
of  nil  years,  in  the  bee  of  tbia  efficient  iienaltv. 
Bnt  tlie  p(>|>ulutii>n  of  the  State  doubles  only 
once  in  twenty  yeiLTS ;  therefore  the  increaM  of 
this  crime  iirofnvsws  in  a  ratio  of  three  to  one 
to  that  of  the  population;  and  we  should  not 
furcct,  in  making  this  calculation,  the  important 
and  alarminiE  luet,  that  numerouii  instances  cjf 
bomicidc,  and  attemjits  to  kill,  occur,  which  are 
rarely  Allowed  by  pnuiccution,  end  more  rarely 
sdll  by  conviction.  I  mean,  all  that  class  that 
have  their  origin  in  a  mistaken  seose  of  honor, 
inclnding  not  only  the  lives  facrificcd  to  tlie 
tyranny  of  pnblic  opinion  in  duels,  but  those 
leas  oiciisiible  and  increasing  caaes  of  wounds 
and  deaib,  inflicted  in  atonement  for  some  in- 
jury offered  to  jwrwmal  dignity.  Under  the 
statute  aKiiin*it  Htabbiiig,  I  find  but  three  con- 
victions up  to  the  year  1H23 ;  one  instance  of 
rape,  to  tlio  sumo  pcri«l ;  and  what  is  some- 
what Mngutnr,  not  a  idngle  instance  of  burglary 
from  1805  niitil  1820,  in  which  year,  and  tbe 
succeeding  one,  there  were  two  cases,  just  two 
yeari  after  it  was  mode  a  capital  crime.  What 
are  we  to  conclude  from  this  statement?  First, 
I  think,  that,  of  hiirT-lnry,  one  of  the  crimes  to 
which  capital  punishment  is  annexed,  fifteen 
yeSTi'  ex[K-rience,  (iluring  which  time  there  waa 
not  a  ainglo  conviction,  and,  od  &ir  as  is  known, 
not  a  single  indictment,  under  the  law  which 
denounced  imprisrjnmcnt  as  the  penalty.)  ought 
to  have  convinced  us,  that  the  severer  pnnish- 
ment  was  nut  necessary;  while  the  two  convic- 
tions which  so  soon  succeeiled  tbe  promulgation 
of  that  law,  are  strung  testimony  that  the  pun- 
islunent  of  deatli  is  nut  on  eiFectual  remedy  for 
the  evil.  As  u>  rape,  that  its  rare  <m 
is  much  more  properly  to  be  attributed  to  the 
manners  of  the  ago  than  to  any  fear  of  the  pun- 
ishment annexed ;  for  if  that  were  the  efficient 
cause,  we  sbonld  certainly  find  it  at  least  as 
powerful  in  the  cnso  of  murder— a  crime  to 
which  the  offimder  is  not  stimulated,  as  in  the 
former  case,  by  the  strongest  sensual  appetite. 
Besides,  this  is  not  the  stronghold  of  tlioae 


who  argue  in  favor  of  capital  pnni8hmen^ 
Driven  from  every  other  gronnd,  they  defend  it 
!»  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  case  of  murder. 
The  slow  abandonment  of  it  for  other  ofiiences 
is  a  proof  of  the  gradual  advance  of  ima  prin- 
ciplcf,  and  the  pertinacity  with  which  it  ia  ad- 
lit-rcd  to  in  tliis,  shows  the  force  of  early  im- 
iremions  and  inveterate  prejudice,  even  in  the 
rio-it  enlightened  minds;  yel  Ihut  prejudice 
nniit  in  time  yield  to  the  evidence  which  tbe 
irocticnl  results  which  have  attended  this  inffie- 
ion, — resnlta  which  show,  almost  to  demon- 
Firation,  that  the  )iublic  exhibition  uf  homidde, 
■lirected  by  the  sacred  voice  of  the  law^  so  &r 
from  re|>reMiug,  dues  but  encourage  it,  m  pri- 
vate quarrels.  It  is  commonly  advocated  on  tbe 
princi]>Io  of  vindictivi)  justice,*  and  can  be,  with 
I  due  rtftard  to  factH.  on  no  ocber.  Tlie  mnr- 
[ercr  deserves  death  t  lie  that  ciheds  man^ 
JikmI,  by  mu:i  sliall  bis  blood  bu  slied!  Blood 
iir  blood  I  Tliese  are  the  exclaination.s  that  are 
iimmI  instead  of  argument,  tiuch  sentimenia, 
combined  with  the  spectacle  of  legal  revenge 
which  tiicy  dictate,  can  produce  but  one  efict 
Half  tlie  odium  and  horror  of  taking  human  lil 


Ju!<tify  it  in  the  mind  of  ic 
irritated  individuid,  who  magnitics  the  injury 
tie  has  received,  overlooks  the  provueation  H 
gave,  and  thinks  himself  eicuNtble  in  <loing,  to 
satisfy  his  passions,  that  which  public  justice 
does  from  the  eome  motive, — revenge.  Tbe 
sensationof  horror,  with  which  we  «ee  a  human 
being,  suffering  a  violent  death,  wonld  certainly 
t>e  increased,  if  the  hand  of  justice  was  never 
employed  in  the  unholy  work;  and  private 
rengeance  would  be  checked  by  the  laws, 
(vhen  they  no  longer  encouraged  it  by  their  ci- 

But  however  this  vindictive  feeling  may  be- 
tray itself  in  the  warmth  of  converKation,  it  is 
not  brought  forward  In  any  serious  argnment: 
there  it  Is  too  universally  exploded.  What  then 
is  said  ?  That  it  la  a  punisliment  proportioned 
to  the  crime ;  that,  as  murder  id  the  highest  of 
all  offences,  death,  tho  greatest  of  all  pmiisb- 
ments,  ought  to  be  applied  lo  it  Bnt  why 
ought  it  to  be  so  applied  ?  To  apportion  tbe 
punishment  to  the  uScncc,  does  not  mean  to 
make  tho  culprit  suffer  the  same  quanli^  of 
evil  whidi  he  inflicted  by  bis  crime :  that  wonld 


DU  of  high  It 
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tho  meuun,  In  >U  cuFi  but  murder;  becsnte  of  tlMdU- 
Briiltf  of  keaplni!  Ihs  offender,  uid  Ihe  Hverllr  sftoUtUT 
MinfliiDiiitiit.  which  ITU  proTMHMl  to  bo  cnbotltuted.  Bit 
ijtht,  utIiftct«Uf 


uuwertd,  he  replied  by  one  of  ine  *ici»n«uo 
teit,  ud  wWed,  very  ftmnklj— "  I  rami  eonfi 
■■  HID*  little  fetW-nt  of  rtrmfft  U  tbe  buttoi 

cndld.  then  would  b«  lew  dL 
doctnu*. 
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be  both  impossible  and  unjust    It  means,  that  adds  to  this  aooomit)  ^*  that  the  manners,  prin- 

the  punishment  i^ould  be  such  as  to  deter  from  ciples,  and  religion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tu&- 

the  commission  of  crime,  but  no  greater.    If,  cany  and  of  Rome  are  exactly  the  same.    The 

then,  death  has  not  this  effect,  why  ought  it  to  abolition  of  death  alone,  as  a  punishment  for 

be  applied?    Bht  that  it  has  not  this  effect  is  murder,  produced  this  difference  in  the  moral 

shown  by  reasoning  and  by  fact.    Why,  then,  character  of  the  two  nations."    From  this  it 

will  you  continue  to  apply  it?    Pressed  by  this  would  appear,  rather  that  the  murderers  of 

inquiry,  we  have  the  same  eternal  answer, —  Tuscany  were  invited,  by  the  severe  punishments 

murder  deserves  death.    Out  of  this  circle  no  in  the  neighboring  territories  of  Rome,  than  that 

reasoning  can  drive  them.    Sometimes,  indeed,    

we  are  asked,  Are  you  sur^  that,  if  we  give  up  ^  ^^              ^           ,^,  ^^^  ^^,^        ^  ^^. 

this  punishment,  your  substitute  will  prove  effec-  p,^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  I  ^disposed  to  beiiere.  with  s  lst« 

tualf     If  you  mean  so  effectual  as  to  eradicate  commenUtor  on  this  text*  of  Scripture,  that  It  18  rmther  A 

the  cnme,  I  answer,  no  I     But  I  am  as  sure  as  prediction  than  a  law.    The  kngaage  of  it  la,  rimply,  thai 

experience,  and  analogy,  and  reason  united,  can  g^ch  la  the  foUy  and  depraTlty  of  man  that  morder,  in  eyery 

make  me,  that  it  will  be  more  effectual.     What  age,  shall  beget  morder.     Laws,  therefore,  which   Inflict 

is   it  we  fear?     Why    do   we   hesitate?     You  death  for  murder,  are,  in  my  opinion,  as  unchristian  as  those 

know,  you  cannot  deny,  that  the  fear  of  the  which  justify  or  tolerate  revenge;  for  the  obligaUons  of 

sallows   does  not  restrain   from  murder.     We  Christianity  upon  individuals,  to  promote  repentance,  to 

have  seen  a  deliberate  murder  committed  in  the  forgive  IzOnrles,  and  to  discharge  the  duties  of  universal 

very  crowd  assembled  te  enjoy  the  spectacle  of  benevolence,  are  equally  binding  upon  states, 

a  murderer's  death;  and  do  we  still  talk  of  its  **Th®  power  over  human  life  is  the  sole  prerogative  of 

force  as  an  example  ?     In  defiance  of  your  men-  ^™  ^^^  8*^«  **•    Human  laws,  therefore,  are  in  rebellion 

aoed  punishment,  homicide  stalks  abroad  and  •gaJ^t  thU  prerogative,  when  they  transfer  it  to  human 

raises  its  bloody  hand,  at  noon-day,  in  your  ^^^^ 

crowded   streets;     and,    when   arrested    in   its  "If  society  can  be  secured  from  violence  by  confining  the 

career,  takes  shelter  under  the  example  of  your  ^^^^^^^  •<> "  ^  P"^^'**  '^  repetition  of  his  crime,  the  end 

laws,  and  is  protected,  by  their  very  severity,  ^'/^'^'^^"T^  ^  ^T^lf   inconiinemcnt^he  maybe 

from  punishiient    TrV  the  efficacy  of  mUde^  ^  T  /^  ^^    ^      ''      ^''^^  ♦    m      k  k^  ^""^ 

•1-         A.      ^\.      1.                     jixr  be  restrained  for  a  term  of  years  that  will  probably  be  coe- 

pnnishments ;  they  have  succeeded.    Your  own  ^^  ^^  his  life. 

atatute8,--aU  those  of  every  State  in  the  Union,  .^here  was  a  time  when  the  punishment  of  captives  with 

--prove  that  they  have  succeeded,  m  other  of-  ^^^^  ^^  servitude,  and  the  indiscriminate  destrucUon  of 

fences ;  try  the  great  experiment  on  this  also,  peaceable  husbandmen,  women,  and  chUdren,  were  thought 

Be    consistent:  restore    capital    punishment  in  to  be  essential  to  the  success  of  war,  and  the  safety  of  states, 

other  crimes,  or  abolish  it  in  this.     Do  not  fear  But  experience  has  Uught  us  that  this  is  not  the  case;  and, 

that   the    murderers   from  all  quarters   of  the  in  proportion  as  humanity  has  triumphed  over  these  max- 

earth,  seduced  by  the  mildness  of  your  penal  ims  of  Mse  policy,  wars  have  been  less  frequent  and  terrible, 

code,  will  choose  this  as  the  theatre  of  their  ex*  and  nations  have  enjoyed  longer  Intervals  of  internal  traa- 

ploitS.      On  this  point  we  have  a  most  persua-  quimty.    The  virtues  are  all  parts  of  a  circle.    Whatever  is 

aive  example.     In  Tuscany,  as  we  have  seen,  humane,  is  wise;  whatever  is  wise,  is  just;  and  whatever  is 

neither  murder  nor  any  other  crime  was  pim-  wise,  just,  and  humane,  win  be  found  to  be  the  true  interest 

iflhed  with  death,  for  more  than  twenty  years,  o'  states,  whether  criminal  or  foreign  enemies  are  the  sub- 

during  which  time  we  have  not  only  the  official  J*«*  of  their  legislation. 

declaration  of  the  sovereign,  that  "all  crimes  "For  the  honor  of  humanity,  it  can  be  said  that,  in  every 

had  diminished,  and  those  of  an  atrocious  na-  «««  »°^  country,  there  have  been  found  persons  in  whom 

tare  had  become  extremely  rare,"  but  the  an-  nncorrupted  nature  has  triumphed  over  custom  and  Uw. 

thority  of  the  venerable  Franklin  for  these  con-  ^^  ^^/  ^^,/*  !»««  of  houses  being  abandoned  ne«  to 

clnmve  facts-  that  in  Tuscanv   where  murder  pl»c«»  of  public  execution!    Why  do  we  see  doors  and  win- 

ciumve  lacts,  tnat  in  luscany,  wnere  naurder  ^^  ^    ^^  ^^^^  of  criminal  execuUone?  Why 

was  not  punished  with  death,  only  five  had  been  ^o  we  hear  of  aid  being  secretly  afforded  to  criminals  to  ml^ 

committed  m  twenty  year8,--whlle  in  Rome.  ,p,te  or  elude  the  severity  of  their  punishments?    Whyi. 

where  that  pumshment  is  inflicted  with  great  thepubUc  executioner  of  the  Uw  a  subject  of  such  general 

pomp  and  parade,  sixty  murders  were  commit-  detest^aon?    These  things  are  Utent  struggles  of  reason,  or 

ted  m  the  short  space  of  three  months,  in  the  ^ther  the  secret  voice  of  God  himself,  speaking  In  th« 

cuty  and  its  vicinity.*    ^^  It  is  remarkable,"  he 


^  _-  ,,,        .     ,  .  ^v        iAi-  X     «       ^1     to  put  my  own  construction  on  this  celebrated  passage,  and 

•  If  ever  any  philosophy  deserved  the  epithets  of  nsefril    ^^  Inquire,  why  It  should  be  deemed  a  precept  atall?    To 

BdoracticaL  it  was  that  of  Doctor  Franklin.    His  opinions    me,  I  must  confess,  it  appears  to  contain  nothing  more  than 


*  '*  I  hope  I  shall  not  offend  an^  one  by  taking  the  liberty 

'ebi 

and  practical,  it  was  that  of  Doctor  Franklin.    His  (pinions  me,  Tmust  confess,  it  appears  to  contain  nothing  more  than 

moat  have  weight,  not  anly  from  hU  character,  but  from  »  decUraUon  of  what  will  generally  happen ;  and  in  this  view 

^^      ,      ,     ,  ^  ,,i_.vi               1      V       VI  1.  *v  to  Stand  exactly  upon  the  same  ground  with  such  passages 

the  simple,  intelligible  reasoning  by  which  they  are  sup-  „  t^e  following:  ^e  that  leadeth  Into  capUvIty,  shallV> 

ported.    What  says  this  venerable  and  irreproachable  wit-  into  captlvltyjj  *  He  that  taketh  up  the  sword,  shall  fkll  by 

ness  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  which  we  are  now  pleading?  &?  »T*2?*'  ^*'  ^V!^  of  expression  is  P[f  cl*e»y  the  smjj  in 

!-V^          .  .,_       A^    V        A  A    J    .1-                 .  ».        4.^  both  texts.    Why,  then,  may  they  not  all  be  Interpreted  in 

« I  snapeet  the  attachment  to  death,  as  a  punishment  tor  ^^  g^^nie  manner,  and  considered,  not  as  commands,  but  t» 

morder,  in  minds  otherwise  enlightened  upon  the  snt^Ject  denunciations  ?  and,  if  so,  the  magistrate  will  no  more  be 

rf-pital  punUhment,  «i«.  from  .  <U»  tot„p«t.t.oa  rf.  JS!J'^,%%%'»  SiVll?!^^^^'!.""^?.':!.'!!  t^^ 

pMMge  In  the  Old  Testament,  and  that  ii,  *  He  that  aheda  Guinea  captain  to  onr  West  India  planters."*— iSee.  Wl  Ttir- 


obtain  to  onr  West  India  planters. 
the  blood  of  man,  by  man  shall  hia  blood  be  ahed.*   TbJa    imt. 
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J^S»^^^^  indalmnce  of  eithei 
.^^^^JjaiJ  of  piiniAment  is  totally  defeated. 
jT^  5<^  '^nmoot,  I  ou(jht  not  to  diBmiw  this  mtiject, 
'  -^w'  .iiLont.  cinfomofe  preMnnfE  <>□  the  most  serioiu 
(Misideration  of  the  Lcfritlftturo,  an  Brgument 
whioh  every  new  view  of  it  convincw  me  i.i  im- 
portant, and,  if  we  listen  to  the  voire  of  con- 
•cience,  coDclDsive, — the  im-iucdioMe  natore 
I  of  this  punishment.  Until  men  ao-piirv  new 
,  fiicultiM,  and  are  enabled  to  decide  uiHin  inno- 
rcDce  or  gnilt  without  the  aid  of  fallible  and 
comptible  liomaii  evldcnro,  do  li>n|jr  will  the 
risk  be  incarred  of  cuiidvniniiis  the  Innocent 
Vere  the  coowqnence  felt  ax  deeply  as  it  OD^t 
to  be,  woold  there  be  an  uilvocate  for  that  ptin- 
ishiiient  which,  applied  In  mii-Ii  case,  haa  all  the 
ciinwijuenees  of  the  iiiin't  ntrix-iou!)  murder  to 
tiie  iiiiioccnt  niltercn, — wi>ri<c  tlian  the  worst 
inunlrrerl  llu  Kab:',  or  Krikefi,  or  [Kiiiiont>,and 
the  victim  diit^ — he  dies  un<^nscioii>i  of  the 
hluw,  witlioul  l>emi;  made  a  tqiectaele  to  Btttiffy 
{urocious  curiotilty.  and  witlioiit  the  torture  of 
leaving  bin  dearwt  fHeudx  doubtful  of  liia  inno- 
ccDcc,  or  welRK  them  ahondun  liiui  under  be 
i-onvictlon  of  hU  ^ilt.  Ho  dii-a,  and  his  death 
i»  like  one  of  thte*  inevituhlo  chauces  to  which 
all  luiirtaLt  are  imbJe<-C.  His  family  are  dis- 
treswd.  bnt  niit  [li^'llunored  ;  bin' death  it 
lamented  liy  his  friends,  and,  if  his  life  de- 
served it,  honored  bv  bin  cimntrj-.  Hut  the 
death  inflicted  by  the  [a\^■^— the  murder  of  the 
iniiocent  under  ii«  holy  fiinu:^ — hax  iid  such  mit- 
igating! circumstonei-;!.  t<low  in  its  approach, 
uncertain  in  itn  stroke,  its  victim  fi-els  not  only 
the  tiickncM  of  the  heart  that  arises  from  the 
alternation  of  hope  and  fear,  until  liis  doom  ii 
pronounced;  but  when  that  becomes  inevita- 
ble,— alone,  the  tenant  of  a  duntteoii  during 
every  moment  that  the  lenity  of  the  law  pro- 
longs his  life,— ho  is  made  to  feel  all  those  an- 
ticipationfi,  worse  than  a  thousand  deatlis.  The 
consciounness  of  Innocence,  that  which  is  our 
support  onder  other  niL-wries,  is  here  cou verted 
into  a  source  of  I'itter  an^'Uisb,  when  It  is  foond 
to  be  noproteclion  from  iufanijand  dcith;  and 
when  the  ties  which  cnnnected  him  to  his  coun- 
try, his  frit'nds,  lliu  fuuiily,  are  torn  aiiuiiiler,  no 
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oonfioliDg  reflection  mitigates  the  misery  of  that 
moment.  He  leaves  unmerited  infamy  to  his 
children;  a  name  stamped  with  dishonor  to 
their  survivinp^  parent,  and  bows  down  the  gray 
heads  of  hh  own  with  sorrow  to  the  grave.  As 
he  walks  from  his  dungeon,  he  sees  the  thoa- 
sands  who  have  come  to  gaze  on  his  last  agony : 
he  mounts  the  fatal  tree,  and  a  life  of  innocence 
is  closed  by  a  death  of  dishonor.  This  is  no 
picture  of  the  imapnation.  Would  to  God  it 
were  I  Would  to  God  that,  if  death  must  be 
inflicted,  some  sure  means  might  be  discovered 
of  making  it  fall  upon  the  guilty.  These  things 
have  happened.  These  legal  murders  have 
been  committed  I  and  who  were  the  primary 
causes  of  the  crime  ?  "Who  authorized  a  pun- 
ishment which,  once  inflicted,  could  never  be 
remitted  to  the  innocent  ?  Who  tied  the  cord, 
or  let  fall  the  axe  upon  the  guiltless  head  ?  Not 
the  executioner,  the  vile  instrument  who  is 
hired  to  do  the  work  of  death, — not  the  jury 
who  convict,  or  the  judge  who  condemns, — not 
the  law  which  sanctions  these  errors ;  but  the 
legislators  who  made  the  law, — those  who,  hav- 
ing the  power,  did  not  repeal  it.  These  are 
the  perscms  responsible  to  their  country,  their 
consciences,  and  their  God.  These  horrors  not 
only  have  ha[)pened,  but  they  must  be  repeated : 
the  same  causes  will  produce  the  same  efiects. 
The  innocent  have  suffered  the  death  of  the 

?ailty:  the  innocent  will  suffer.  We  know  it. 
he  horrible  truth  stares  us  in  the  face.  We 
dare  not  deny,  and  cannot  evade  it.  A  word, 
while  it  saves  the  innocent,  will  secure  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  guilty ;  and  shall  we  hesitate  to 
pronounce  it  ?  Shall  we  content  ourselves  with 
our  own  imagined  exemption  from  this  fate,  and 
shut  our  ears  to  the  cries  of  justice  and  human- 
ity ?  Shall  *'  sensibility  (as  has  been  finely  ob- 
served) sleep  in  the  lap  of  luxury,"*  and  not 
awake  at  the  voice  of  wretchedness  ?  I  urge 
this  point  with  more  efitf'nestness,  because  I  have 
witnessed  more  than  one  condemnation  under 
false  instructions  of  law,  or  perjured,  or  mistaken 
testimony: — sentences  that  would  now  have 
been  reversed,  if  the  unfortunate  suff*erers  were 
within  the  reach  of  mercy.  I  have  seen,  in  the 
gloom  and  silence  of  the  dungeon,  the  deep 
concentrated  expression  of  indignation  which 
contended  with  grief;  have  heard  the  earnest 
asseverations  of  innocence,  made  in  tones  which 
no  art  could  imitate ;  and  listened  with  awe  to 
the  dreadful  adjuration,  poured  forth  by  one  of 
these  victims,  with  an  energy  and  solemnity 
that  seemed  superhuman,  summoning  his  false 
accuser  and  his  mistaken  judge  to  meet  him  be- 
fore the  throne  of  God.  Such  an  appeal  to  the 
high  tribunal  which  never  errs,  and  before 
which  he  who  made  it  was  in  a  few  hours  to 
appear,  was  calculated  to  create  a  belief  of  his 
innocence :  that  belief  was  changed  into  cer- 
tfunty.  The  perjury  of  the  witness  was  discov- 
ered, and  he  fled  from  the  infamy  that  awaited 
him ;  but  it  was  too  late  for  any  other  effect, 


than  to  add  one  more  example  to  the  many  that 
preceded  it  of  the  danger,  and  I  may  add  im- 
piety, of  using  this  attribute  of  the  divine  power, 
without  the  infallibility  that  can  alone  properly 
direct  it.  And  this  objection  alone,  did  none 
of  the  other  cogent  reasons  against  capital  pun- 
ment  exist, — this  alone  would  make  me  hail  the 
decree  for  its  abolition  as  an  event,  so  honora- 
ble to  my  country,  and  so  consoling  to  humanity, 
as  to  be  cheaply  purchased  by  &e  labor  of  a 
life. 

I  cannot  quit  this  part  of  the  subject  without 
submitting  to  the  general  assembly  the  opinion 
of  one  whose  authority  would  justify  an  experi- 
ment even  more  hazardous  than  this,  but  whose 
arguments  are  as  convincing  as  his  name  is  re- 
spectable. They  are  not  uie  opinions  of  one 
whom  the  cant,  which  is  used  to  cover  the  ig- 
norance of  the  day,  would  call  a  theorist^  but 
of  a  man  whose  whole  life  was  spent  in  the  use- 
ful and  honorable  functions  of  the  highest  ma- 
gistracy, whose  name  is  always  mentioned  with 
reverence,  and  whose  doctrines  are  quoted  as 
authority,  wherever  the  true  principles  of  legal 
knowledge  are  regarded.  Hear  the  venerable 
D^Aguesseau : — 

*^  Who  would  believe  that  a  first  impression 
may  sometimes  decide  the  question  of  life  and 
death  ?  A  fatal  mass  of  circumstances,  which 
seem  as  if  fate  had  collected  them  together,  for 
tlie  ruin  of  an  unfortunate  wretch, — ^a  crowd 
of  mute  witnesses,  (and  from  that  character 
more  dangerous,)— -depose  against  innocence: 
they  prejudice  the  judge;  his  indignation  is 
roused;  his  zeal  contributes  to  seduce  him. 
Losing  the  character  of  the  judge  in  that  of  the 
accuser,  he  looks  only  to  that  which  is  evidence 
of  guilt,  and  he  sacrifices  to  his  own  reasonings 
the  man  whom  he  would  have  saved  had  he 
listened  only  to  the  proofs  of  the  law.  An  un- 
foreseen event  sometimes  shows  that  innocence 
has  sunk  under  the  weight  of  conjectures,  and 
falsifies  the  conclusions  which  circumstances 
had  induced  the  magistrate  to  draw.  Truth 
lifts  up  the  veil  with  which  probability  had  en- 
veloped her;  but  she  appears  too  late!  The 
blood  of  the  innocent  cries  aloud  for  vengeance 
against  the  prejudice  of  his  judge ;  and  the  ma- 
gistrate passes  the  rest  of  his  life  deploring  a 
misfortune  which  his  bepentance  cannot  ee- 
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The  earnestness  for  this  reform  is  sometimes 
reproached  to  its  advocates  as  proceeding  from 
a  childish  fear,  that  magnifies  the  apprehension 
of  that  which  we  know  is  appointed  to  us  all. 
Not  so.  The  value  of  life  is  not  overrated  in 
the  argument.  There  are  occasions  in  which 
the  risk  of  its  loss  must  be  incurred ;  in  which 
the  certainty  of  death  must  be  encountered 
with  firmness  and  composure.  These  occasions 
are  presented  by  patriotism,  in  defence  of  our 
country  and  our  country's  rights, — by  benevo- 
lence, in  the  rescue  of  another  from  danger, — 
by  religion,  whenever  persecution  offers  the 
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martyr's  crown  to  the  fidthfhl;  and  it  k  not 
known,  or  believed,  that  those  who  propose  to 
abolish  death  as  a  panishment  either  fear  it  as 
a  natural  event,  or  shnn  its  encoonter  when 
l^uired  bj  doty,  more  than  those  who  think 
it  oaght  to  be  retained.  He  who  preserved  the 
life  of  a  Roman  citizen  was  entitled  to  a  more 
honorable  recompense  than  the  daring  soldier 
who  ventured  his  own,  by  first  mounting  the 
breach.  The  civic  was  preferred  to  the  mural 
orown.  The  Romans,  during  the  best  period 
of  their  history,  reduced  this  abolition  to  prac- 
tice. "  Far,^'  said  their  great  orator,  endeavor- 
ing, in  a  corrupted  age,  to  restore  the  ancient 
Ibding  on  the  subject, — **far  from  us  be  the 
panishment  of  death — ^its  ministers — ^its  instru- 
ments. Remove  them,  not  only  from  their  ac- 
tual operation  on  our  bodies,  but  banish  them 
from  our  eyes,  our  ears,  our  thoughts ;  for,  not 
only  the  executions,  but  the  apprehension,  the 
odstence,  the  very  mention  of  these  things,  is 
disgraceful  to  a  freeman  and  a  Roman  citizen.^* 
Yet  the  Romans  were  not  very  remarkable  for 

*  OaniUInc  •!  abdaetio  capitia,  et  Bom«n  Ipram  emels  abalt, 
BOB  modo  a  corpora  dyiom  Romanorom  fed  eCiain  a  eogl- 
tetfone,  ooolla,  aarlbua— hamm  etlam  oomlam  renim  non 
solwn  •rentoa  atqae  perpeislo,  Md  etUm  conditio,  czpee- 
litlo,  mentio  ipaa  denlqne,  indlgn*  dre  Romano,  atqna  ko- 
Ubaroaat — Oteero  pro  Baldria, 


a  pusillanimous  fear  of  death.  In  the  age  of 
which  I  speak,  they  did  not  want  tlie  excite- 
ment of  capital  punishment  to  induce  them  to 
die  for  their  country.  On  the  contrary,  it 
might,  perhaps,  be  plausibly  argued,  Hiat  the 
servile  disposition,  which  disgraced  the  latter 
ases  of  the  republic,  was  in  some  measure  caus- 
ed by  the  change,  which  made  the  sacrifice  of 
life  the  expiation  for  crime,  instead  of  the  con- 
summation and  proof  of  patriotic  devotion. 

(Conscious  of  having  been  guilty  of  much  re- 
petition, and  certain  that  I  have  weakened,  by 
my  version  of  them,  arguments  much  better 
used  by  others,  I  am  yet  fearful  of  having  omit- 
ted many  things  that  might  have  an  effect  in 
convincing  any  one  of  those  to  whom  thb  re- 
port is  addreraed.  The  firm  religious  belief  I 
have  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  I  advance, 
contrasted  with  the  sense  of  my  incapacity  to 
enforce  it  upon  others,  must  have  produced  ob- 
scurity where  the  interests  of  humanity  require 
there  should  be  light,  and  conftision  where  the 
performance  of  my  great  duty  demands  order. 
But  the  truth  will  appear  in  spite  of  these  ob- 
stacles. From  the  midst  of  the  doud,  with 
which  human  imperfections  has  surrounded  her, 
her  voice,  like  that  of  the  Almighty  from  the 
Mount,  will  be  heard  reiterating  to  nations,  as 
well  as  to  individuals,  the  great  oommand| 
**  Thou  shalt  iror  kill.'^ 


SAMUEL  DEXTER. 

Bahuil  Dbxteb  was  a  native  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  where  he  was  bom  in  the  year 
1761.  His  father,  Samuel  senior,  a  descendant  of  Bichard  Dexter,  who  emigrated  from  England 
to  America,  a  short  time  after  the  landing  at  Plymouth,  was  an  active  supporter  of  the  patriotic 
cause,  prior  to  the  Revolution,  and  for  his  eminent  services  was  several  times  elected  by  the 
colonial  House  of  Representatives  to  the  Council ;  and  for  the  same  reasons  as  often  rejected  by 
the  royal  governor.  Finally,  however,  he  was  permitted  to  take  his  scat ;  but,  in  1774  was 
again  negatived,  in  company  with  Bowdoin  and  others,  by  the  ^  express  commands  of  his  Ma- 
jesty." It  is  recorded  that  he  took  part  in  the  preparation  of  the  celebrated  answers  to  the 
Governor's  speeches,  and  the  various  state  papers  of  that  period ;  which  have  so  long  been  the 
theme  of  admiration  for  their  eloquence  and  their  firm  and  bold  tone  of  remonstrance  against 
the  oppressive  measures  of  the  British  ministry.*  "  Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  revo- 
lutionary war,"  says  Doctor  Holmes,  "  he  removed,  with  his  famDy,  to  Woodstock,  Connecticut. 
He  had  a  large  library,  which  attracted  much  attention,  at  the  time  of  its  removal,  and  he  was 
greatly  devoted  to  the  use  of  it,  in  his  retirement,  to  the  close  of  his  life.  He  was  a  gentleman 
of  a  highly  respectable  character,  possessed  a  handsome  estate,  and  enjoyed  far  beyond  most  liter- 
ary men,  in  our  country,  otium  cum  dignitateA  The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  the 
investigation  of  the  doctrines  of  theology ;  which  resulted  in  the  establishment,  by  his  wUI,  of  a 
professorship  of  Sacred  Literature  in  Harvard  University.  He  died,  at  Mendon,  iu  Massachu- 
setts, on  the  10th  of  June,  1810.  Hannah,  the  wife  of  this  excellent  man,  and  the  fuother  of 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  the  daughter  Andrew  and  Mary  Sigoumey,  and  a  descendant 
of  Andr6  Sigoumey,  one  of  those  Huguenots  who  fled  from  France  to  America  on  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  She  is  described  as  "  a  respectable  lady,  of  dark  complexion,  with 
characteristic  French  features  and  pronunciation ; "  peculiarities  which  her  distinguished  son 
inherited,  t  Of  her,  as  well  as  of  his  honored  father,  that  son  always  spoke  with  reverence  and 
affection. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  years  Samuel  Dexter,  the  junior,  entered  Harvard  University,  and  in 
1781,  graduated  with  the  highest  honors  of  his  class.  During  his  Junior  year  he  delivered  a 
poem  on  the  Progress  of  Science^  "  which  was  at  that  time,"  says  Judge  Story,  **  received  with 
great  applause,  and  is  still  (1816)  considered  as  highly  creditable  to  his  taste  and  judgment."  § 
After  leaving  college  he  studied  law  in  the  office  of  the  Honorable  Levi  Lincoln,  an  eminent 
counsellor  of  that  period,  and  subsequently  Lieutenant  Glovomor  of  Massachusetts.    In  due  time 

•  Wheftton's  Life  of  WilliAm  Pinkney,  page  141. 

t  Appendix  to  Doctor  Holmes's  Memoir  of  the  French  Protestants  who  settled  at  Oxford,  Massachasetts,  A.  D.  1888, 
A«.,  In  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Colleotlons.    Third  series,  toL  2,  page  79. 

X  Mr.  Dexter  was,  at  one  time,  engaged  in  the  defence  of  some  foreign  sdlors,  who  were  on  trial  in  Bhode  Island,  fbr 
piracy.  Daring  the  trial  he  had  occasion  to  confer  with  them  repeatedly ;  and  a  Quaker,  to  whom  he  was  personally  un- 
known, obseryed  to  a  friend,  when  Mr.  Dexter  commenced  his  argument— "IRno  wU  hs  tpMMh  our  lanffV4ig6/^ 
mistaking  him  for  one  of  the  foreigners,  argnlng  in  behalf  of  himself  and  his  assodalea— »8tsteAd<  o/Sammtl  DesBter  &y 
Mr.  Sargtni. 

%  Sketch  of  the  Lifb  and  Gharaoter  of  Samuel  Dexter,  by  Judge  Story.   MlioeUaneoas  Writings,  page  788. 
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he  oommenced  practice,  bis  reputntion  increased,  and  ^  he  soon  found  himself  surrounded  with 
dients.''  lie  now  became  a  member  of  the  Icfriislature  of  his  native  State ;  socm  after  was 
elected  to  the  lower  Ilonse  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  from  tlience  was  elevated 
to  a  seat  in  the  Senate.  In  both  branches  of  Congress  his  conrse  was  honorable  and  distin- 
guished. ^^  His  clear  and  forcible  argumentation,  his  earnest  and  affecting  admonitions,  and  his 
intrepid  and  original  development  of  principles  and  measures,  gave  him  a  weight  of  authorit7, 
which  it  was  difficult  to  resist  Perhaps  no  man  was  ever  heard  by  his  political  opponents  with 
more  profound  and  unaffected  respect.^^ 

In  the  spring  of  1800,  he  was  appointed  by  President  Adams,  Secretary  of  War,  and  in  the 
following  winter,  on  the  resignation  of  Oliver  Wolcott,  was  transferred  to  tlie  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. He  discharged  the  duties  of  these  offices  with  his  characteristic  energy  and  ability. 
Before  the  close  of  Mr.  Adams'  administration  he  was  offered  a  foreign  mission.  Tliis  honor  he 
declined. 

Mr.  Dexter  continued  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury  department  during  a  greater  part  of  the 
first  year  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  presidency.  Mr.  Gallatin  succeeded  him  on  the  twenty-sixth  of 
January,  1802.  Soon  after  retiring  he  resumed  the  duties  of  his  profession,  and  was  inmiediately 
engaged  in  causes  brought  before  the  highest  courts  of  his  native  State  and  of  the  country. 
It  was  in  this  position  that  his  splendid  powers  were  fully  developed.  ^*  In  no  situation,^'  said 
Judge  Story,  ^*  have  the  admirable  talents  of  Mr.  Dexter  appeared  with  more  unclouded  lustre, 
than  in  his  attendance  on  the  Supreme  Court,  at  Washington.  For  several  years,  he  passed  the 
winters  there,  under  engagements  in  many  of  the  most  important  causes.  Rarely  did  he  speak 
without  attracting  an  audience  composed  of  the  taste,  tlie  beauty,  the  wit  and  the  learning,  that 
adorned  the  city ;  and  never  was  he  heard  without  instruction  and  delight.  On  some  occasions, 
involuntary  tears  from  the  whole  audience  have  testified  the  touching  power  of  his  eloquenoe 
and  pathos.  On  others,  a  profound  and  breathless  silence  expressed,  more  forcibly  tlian  any 
human  language,  the  riveted  attention  of  an  hundred  minds: — ^I  well  remember,''  continues 
the  same  able  authority,  ^^  with  what  appropriate  felicity  he  undertook,  in  one  cause,  to  analyze 
the  sources  of  patriotism.  *  *  *  No  one  who  heard  him  describe  the  influence  of  local  scenery 
upon  the  human  heart,  but  felt  his  soul  dissolve  within  him.  I  can  recall  but  imperfectly  a  sin- 
gle passage ;  and,  stript  of  its  natural  connection,  it  affords  but  a  glimmering  of  its  original  bright- 
ness. *  We  love  not  our  country,'  said  the  orator,  ^  from  a  blind  and  unmeaning  attachment, 
simply  because  it  is  the  place  of  our  birth.  It  is  the  scene  of  our  earliest  joys  and  sorrows. 
Every  spot  has  become  consecrated  by  some  youthful  sport,  some  tender  friendship,  some 
endearing  affection,  some  reverential  feeling.  It  is  associated  with  all  our  moral  habits,  our 
principles,  and  our  virtues.  The  very  sod  seems  almost  a  part  of  ourselves,  for  !there  are 
entombed  the  bones  of  our  ancestors.  Even  the  dark  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  is  not  with- 
out its  consolations,  for  we  i)ass  it  in  company  with  our  friends.' " 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  forensic  efforts  of  Mr.  Dexter  have  not  been  preserved. 
But  one  of  his  arguments  is  extant,  and  that  is  spoken  of  by  his  most  recent  and  most  competent 
biographer,*  as  ^*  an  abridgment,"  and  cannot,  probably,  however  able,  be  classed  in  the  very 
foremost  rank  of  his  efforts.  His  argument  on  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  embargo  laws^  is 
considered  to  be  one  of  his  greatest  successes.  To  the  profound  legal  knowledge,  the  able  states- 
manship, and  the  tremendous  eloquence  he  displayed  on  this  occasion,  Mr.  Webster,  in  the 
memorable  debate  on  Foot's  resolution,  gives  unqualified  and  honorable  praise. 

Mr.  Dexter's  style  of  speaking  was  slow  and  deliberate.    Generally,  he  stood  still  and  erect, 

using  no  gestures  except,  occasionally,  in  the  extension  of  his  right  arm  towards  the  bar,  with 

his  hand  firmly  clenched.  *^  When  growing  earnest,  he  often  inclined  his  body  slightly  forward,  and 

closing  the  pahns  of  his  hands,  moved  them  up  and  down  repeatedly,  as  though  he  were  about  to 

dive  into  the  jury  box ;  and,  at  such  times,  a  dignified  motion  of  the  head  gave  emphasis  to  the 

argument.  When  deeply  engaged  in  any  important  cause,  a  slight  tremnlation  of  the  fingen 
t 

*  Honorable  Ladu  Miuiliiis  Burgent,  of  MMMchoMttA,  whose  Bketches  of  Mr.  Dexter,  over  the  ilfDatiira  of  **8lciiiai* 
speared  In  the  BostgnTnuueript  la  18M-1857.    TheMTtliublepapenhftTeriiiMbeeniisiwdiAftvoliiiiM. 
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was  frequently  peroeptiUe : — ^He  was  in  the  practice  of  walking  much  in  his  office,  with  his 
hands  hehind  his  back,  and  in  perfect  silence.  He  had  a  very  common  habit  of  sitting  for  an 
honr  or  more  with  his  eyes  dosed,  his  chair  canted  backward,  his  feet  resting  against  the  wall, 
or  the  mantel,  and  while  in  this  position,  gently  stroking  his  nose  with  his  thumb  and  finger. 
On  such  occasions,  no  one  disturbed  him,  without  good  and  sufficient  reasons."  Another  of  his 
peculiarities  is  noted  by  Mr.  Sullivan,  in  his  interesting  Letters  an  Public  Oharacters,  "His  pre- 
cious moments  were  of  the  early  morning,  when  in  bed.  He  awoke  oftentimes  before  dawn, 
and  would  remain  in  bed,  producing  a  gentle  motion  of  the  body  by  shaking  his  foot,  while  his 
mind  was  occupied  in  severe  contemplation."  His  manhood  may  be  considered  to  have  been  one 
long  process  of  meditation,  reluctantly  interrupted  by  business  and  sleep. 

Mr.  Dexter  was  a  strenuous  advocate  of  temperance,  and  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the 
first  society  formed  for  the  promotion  of  that  object,  and,  on  its  organization,  its  first  president 
This  was  the  Massachusetts  State  Temperance  Society,  established  about  1813.  His  was  the 
remark :  "  Give  me  the  money  paid  for  the  support  of  drunken  paupers  in  the  United  States, 
and  I  will  pay  the  expenses  of  the  Federal  and  of  every  State  government  in  the  Union,  and  in  a 
few  years  become  as  rich,  with  the  surplus,  as  the  Nabob  of  Arcot."  He  had  consented  to 
deliver  the  opening  address  of  the  Massachusetts  Society,  but  was  prevented  from  carrying  out 
bis  intentions  in  consequence  of  being  detained  at  Washington.* 

In  1815,  President  Madison  tendered  him  the  mission  to  Spain,  but,  from  an  unwillingness  to 
leave  his  native  country,  he  declined  the  proffered  honor.  During  the  winter  of  this  and  the 
following  year,  he  was,  as  usual,  engaged  in  the  laborious  duties  of  his  profession  at  Washington. 
He  was  once  compelled  to  relinquish  his  labors  for  a  time  on  account  of  illness ;  but  before  he 
returned  to  the  North  in  the  spring  of  1816,  he  had  regained  his  accustomed  health  and  vigor. 
On  the  last  day  of  April  of  this  year,  he  arrived  at  Athens,  New  York,  whither  he  had  gone 
with  his  family,  to  attend  the  wedding  of  his  oldest  son.  At  the  time  of  his  arrival  he  was 
somewhat  indisposed,  and  continued  to  £eu1  until  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  morning  of 
the  fourth  of  May  following. 

The  best  memorials  of  this  remarkable  man,  are  to  be  found  in  the  recent  sketches  by  Mr. 
Sargent,  to  whom  the  historical  and  literary  students  of  America  are  deeply  indebted  for  the 
many  and  valuable  facts  he  has  garnered  and  preserved  in  the  several  occasional  products  of  his 
pen.  In  the  various  discourses  delivered  by  eminent  jurists  of  the  United  States,  among  whom 
are  Justices  Story  and  Thacher,  and  Mr.  Bliss  and  Mr.  Livingston,  will  also  be  found  earnest 
tributes  to  the  eloquence  and  ability  of  Mr.  Dexter. 
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The  following  argument  was  delivered  by  Mr. 
Dexter,  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts, 
at  the  trial  of  Thomas  O.  Selfridge,  attomey-at- 
law,  for  killing  Charles  Austin,  on  the  public 
Exchange,  in  Boston,  on  the  fourth  of  August, 
1806.t 

Mat  it  please  toub  Honor,  abid  tou,  Gen- 
TLKBCEN  OF  THE  JuBY :  It  is  my  duty  to  submit 
to  your  consideration  some  observauons  in  the 

•  Ftmiliar  Letters  on  Public  Cluraeteii  bj  WOUam  Sol- 
UTumMge  408w 

t  This  argament  wm  flist  printed  la  the  report  of  thii 
trfftl,  in  1607,  with  the  IbUowing  note.  **  The  Axgoment  of 
Ifr.  Dexter  is  published  from  a  report  ef  the  same  aa  ftir* 
Blahed  by  himsell    Mr.  D.  preftnred  this  mods  of  gltiag  a 


close  of  the  defence  of  this  important  and  inter- 
esting cause.  In  doing  it,  though  I  feel  per- 
fectly satisfied  that  you  are  men  of  pure  minds, 
yet  I  reflect  with  anxiety,  that  no  exertion  or 
zeal  on  the  part  of  the  defendant's  counsel  can 
possibly  insure  justice,  unless  you  likewise  per- 
form your  duty.  Do  not  suppose  that  I  mean 
to  suggest  the  least  suspicion  with  respect  to 
your  principles  or  motives.  I  know  you  to 
have  been  selected  in  a  manner  most  likely  to 
obtain  impartial  justice ;  and  doubtless  you  have 

eondensed  statement  of  his  defence,  to  the  detailed  drafti  aa 
prepared  by  <me  of  the  itenographers.  It  la  mnch  oom- 
pressed  in  sine  from  the  original  argument,  bat  althon^  a 
oompendinm,  will  be  fonnd  to  contain  all  the  prominent 
and  essential  pointSi  maintained  by  him  in  thia  imporCaal 
trlaL" 
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honestly  resolved,  and  endeavored  to  lay  aside 
All  opinioDs  which  yuu  may  have  entertained 

Srevious  to  thin  triiil.  But  tlio  difficulty  of 
oing  thiis  is  {KThap-i  not  fully  estimated;  a 
man  deceives  himself  <»ftener  than  he  mi-ilead-s 
others;  and  he  i\nvA  injustice  from  his  error?*, 
when  his  principles  are  all  on  the  side  of  recti- 
tu<le.  To  exhort  him  to  overcouiO  his  preju- 
dices, is  like  telling  a  hiind  man  to  see.  He 
may  be  disj>o9ed  to  overcome  them,  and  yet  he 
unable  because  they  are  unknown  to  himsi'lf. 
"When  prejudice  is  imce  known,  it  is  no  lonji^er 
prejudice,  it  l>ecomes  corruption;  but  jh)  long 
as  it  is  not  known,  the  possessor  cherishes  it 
without  guilt:  he  feels  indignation  for  vice, 
and  pays  homaire  to  virtue ;  and  yet  doe*»  in- 
justice. It  is  tlie  apprehension  that  you  may 
tlius  mistake,  that  you  mav  call  your  prejudices 
principles  and  believe  them  such,  and  that 
their  effects  may  apj>ear  to  you  the  fruits  of 
virtue,  which  leads  us  so  anxiously  to  repeat 
the  request,  that  you  wouM  examine  your 
hearts,  and  ascertain  that  you  do  not  come 
hero  with  partial  minds.  In  onlinary  cascji, 
there  is  no  rea-on  for  this  precaution.  Jun)rs 
are  m  ai)p(>inted,  by  the  institutions  of  our 
countr}',  as  to  jflacc  them  out  of  the  reach  of 
improper  inlhience,  on  common  occasions;  at 
Ica^t  as  much  so  as  frail  humanity  will  per- 
mit. 

Hut  when  a  cAuse  has  been  a  long  time  the 
subject  of  ])arty  discussion ;  when  everv  man 
among  us  Wongs  to  one  part}'  or  the  otiier,  or 
at  least  is  so  considerixl ;  when  the  democratic 
presses,  thronghout  the  country,  have-  teemed 
with  ]>ublications,  fraught  with  aji^ieals  to  the 
p&ssions,  an<l  hitter  invective  agamst  the  de- 
fendant ;  when,  on  one  side,  every  thing  has 
l)een  done,  that  party  rage  could  do,  to  preju- 
dice this  cause;  and,  on  the  other,  little  has 
lK?en  said  in  vindication  of  the  suj»iK>sed  of- 
fender, though,  <m  one  occasion,  I  admit  that 
too  much  has  been  said ;  when  silence  lias  been 
opposed  to  clamor,  and  patient  waiting  for  a 
trial  to  systematic  labor  to  prevent  justice; 
when  the  friends  of  the  accused,  restrained  by 
respect  for  the  laws,  have  kept  silence,  because 
it  was  tlie  exclusive  right  of  a  court  of  justice  to 
Bpeak ;  when  no  voice  has  been  heard  from  Uie 
walls  of  the  defendant's  prison,  but  a  nK|uest 
that  he  may  not  be  condemned  without  a  trial ; 
the  necessary  consequence  must  be,  that  opinion 
will  progress  one  way ;  that  the  stream  of  in- 
cessant exertion  will  wear  a  channel  in  the  pub- 
lic mind ;  and  the  current  may  l>e  strong  enough 
to  carry  away  those  who  may  bo  jurors,  though 
they  know  not  how,  or  when,  they  received  the 
impulso  that  hurries  them  forward. 

X  am  fortunate  enough  not  to  know,  with  re- 
spect to  most  of  you,  to  what  political  party  you 
belong.  Are  you  republican  federalists  ?  I  ask 
you  to  forget  it :  leave  all  your  political  opinions 
behind  you ;  for  it  would  be  more  mischievous, 
that  you  should  acquit  tlie  defendant  from  the 
influence  of  these^  tnon  that  an  innocent  man, 
by  mistake,  dbould  be  convicted.    In  the  latter 


case,  his  would  be  the  misfortune,  and  to  him 
would  it  be  confined ;  but  in  the  other,  yon  vio- 
late a  principle,  and  the  conse^juence  may  be 
ruin.  Consider  what  would  be  the  effect  of  an 
impressi<m  on  the  public  mind,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  ])arty  opiuion  and  feelings,  the  defend- 
ant was  actjuittiHl.  Would  there  still  be  re- 
course to  the  laws,  and  to  the  justice  of  the 
country?  Would  the  jiassions  of  the  citizen, 
in  a  moment  of  frenzy,  be  calmed  by  looking 
fiirward  to  the  deou«ion  of  courts  of  law  for  jus- 
tice? Kather  every  individual  would  become 
the  avenger  of  imaginary  transgression.  Vio- 
lence would  Ikj  repaid  with  violence;  havoc 
W(»uld  produce  havoc ;  and  instead  of  a  peace- 
able recurrence  to  the  tribunals  of  justice,  the 
h|>ect re  of  civil  discord  would  be  seen  stalking 
through  our  streets,  scattering  desolation,  mis- 
ery and  crimes. 

Such  may  be  the  consequences  of  indulging 
political  pri^iudice  on  this  day ;  and  if  so,  yon 
are  amenable  to  your  country  and  your  God. 
This  I  say  to  you  who  are  federalists ;  and  have 
I  not  as  much  right  to  speak  thus  to  those  who 
are  demo(Tatic  republicans  ?  That  liberty,  which 
you  <.-herL<h  with  so  nmch  ardor,  de}>end9  on 
your  preserving  yourselves  im])artial  in  a  court 
of  justice.  It  is  pn»vod  by  the  history  of  man, 
at  least  of  civil  soiiety,  that  the  moment  the 
iudicial  jwiwer  becomes  corrupt,  liberty  expires. 
What  is  lil>erty,  but  the  enjoyment  of  your 
rights,  free  from  outrage  or  danger?  'And 
what  security  have  you  for  these,  hnt  an  impar- 
tial administration  of  justice  i  Life,  liWrty, 
reputation,  property,  and  domestic  happiness, 
are  all  under  its  peculiar  protection.  It  is  the 
judicial  power,  uncorrujited,  that  brings  to  the 
dwelling  of  every  citizen,  all  the  blessings  of 
civil  society,  and  makes  it  dear  to  man.  LitUo 
has  the  private  citizen  to  do  with  the  other 
brandies  of  government.  What,  to  him,  are 
the  great  and  splendid  events  that  a^-grandize  a 
few  eminent  men  and  make  a  figure  in  histoiy? 
His  domestic  happiness  is  not  less  real,  because 
it  will  not  be  recorded  for  posterity ;  bnt  this 
hapi>ine8s  is  his  no  longer  than  courts  of  justice 
protect  it.  It  is  true,  ii\juries  cannot  always 
be  prevented ;  but  while  the  fountains  of  jus- 
tice are  pure,  the  sufferer  is  sure  of  a  recom- 
l>enso. 

Contemplate  the  intermediate  horrors  and 
final  despotism,  that  must  result  from  mutual 
deeds  of  vengeance,  when  there  iB  no  longer  an 
impartial  judiciary,  to  which  contending  parties 
may  api)eal,  with  full  confidence  that  principles 
will  be  respected.  Fearful  must  be  the  inteml 
of  anarchy ;  fierce  the  alternate  pangs  of  rage 
and  terror,  till  one  party  shall  destroy  the  other, 
and  a  gloomy  despotism  terminate  the  straggles 
of  conflicting  factions.  Again,  I  beseech  yon 
to  abjure  vour  prejudices.  In  the  langnage  once 
addresssea  from  Heaven  to  the  Hebrew  prophet, 
*^  IMit  off  your  shoes,  for  the  ground  on  whidi 
you  stand  is  holy.^^  Yon  ore  the  nrofeased 
friends,  the  devoted  worshippen  of  civil  liberty ; 
will  you  violate  her  sanctuary  f    Will  you  pro- 
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fane  her  temple  of  Justice  ?    Will  jou  commit 
saorilege  while  joa  kneel  at  her  altar  ? 

I  wul  now  proceed  to  state  the  natnre  of  the 
charge  on  which  you  are  to  decide,  and  of  the 
defence  which  we  oppose  to  it ;  then  examine 
the  evidence,  to  ascertain  the  facts,  and  then 
inquire  what  is  the  law  applicable  to  those 
facts. 

The  charge  is  for  manslaughter;  but  it  has 
been  stated  in  the  opening,  that  it  maj  be  ne- 
oeasarj  to  know  something  of  each  species  of 
homicide,  in  order  to  obtain  a  correct  idea  of 
that  which  you  are  now  to  consider. 

Homicide,  as  a  general  term,  includes,  in  law, 
every  mode  of  kUling  a  human  being.  The 
highest  and  most  atrocious  is  murder ;  the  dis- 
criminating feature  of  which  is  previous  malice. 
With  that  the  defendant  is  not  charged ;  the 
grand  jury  did  not  think  that  by  the  evidence 
submitted  to  them,  they  were  authorized  to  ac- 
cufle  him  of  that  enormous  crime.  They  have, 
therefore,  charged  him  with  manslaughter 
only. 

The  very  definition  of  this  crime,  excludes 
previous  malice;  therefore  it  is  settled,  that 
there  cannot,  with  respect  to  this  offence,  be  an 
accessory  before  the  fact ;  because  the  intention 
of  committing  it  is  first  conceived  at  the  moment 
of  the  offence,  and  executed  in  the  heat  of  a 
sodden  passion,  or  it  happens  without  any  such 
intent,  in  doing  some  unlawfhl  act.  It  will  not 
be  contended  that  the  defendant  is  guilty  of 
either  of  these  descriptions  of  manshiughter. 
Neither  party  suggests  that  the  defendant  was 
under  any  peculiar  impulse  of  passion  at  the 
moment ;  and  had  not  time  to  reflect ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  is  said  to  have  been  too  cool  and 
deliberate.  The  case  in  which  it  is  important 
to  inquire,  whether  the  act  was  done  in  the  heat^ 
of  blood,  is  where  the  indictment  is  for  murder, 
and  the  intent  of  the  defence  is  to  reduce  the 
crime  from  murder  to  manslaughter ;  but  Self- 
ridge  is  not  charged  with  murder,  lliere  is  no- 
thing in  the  evidence  that  has  the  least  tendency 
to  prove  an  accidental  killing,  while  doing  some 
nnlawfid  act.  It  is  difficult  to  say,  from  this 
▼iew  of  manslaughter,  when  compared  with  the 
evidence,  on  what  legal  ground  the  defendant 
can  be  convicted ;  unless  it  be,  that  he  is  to  be 
considered  as  proved  guilty  of  a  crime  which 
might  have  been  charged  as  murder,  and  by 
law,  if  he  now  stood  before  you  under  an  indict- 
ment for  murder,  you  might  find  him  guilty  of 
manslaughter,  and  therefore  you  may  now  con- 
Tict  him. 

This  does  not  appear  to  be  true ;  for  the  evi- 
dence would  not  apply  to  reduce  the  offence 
from  murder  to  manslaughter,  on  either  of  the 
aforementioned  grounds.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
said,  that  every  greater  includes  the  less,  and 
therefore,  manslaughter  is  included  in  murder ; 
and  that  it  is  on  this  principle  that  a  conviction 
far  manslaughter  may  take  place  on  an  indOuBt- 
ment  for  murder.  I  will  not  detain  you  to  ex- 
mine  this,  for  it  is  not  doing  Justice  to  the  de- 
iluidant  to  admit,  for  a  moment,  even  for  the 
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sake  of  argument,  that  the  evidence  proves  mur- 
der. Our  time  will  be  more  usefully  employed 
in  considering  the  principles  of  the  defence. 
Let  it  be  admitted,  tnen,  as  stated  by  the  coun- 
sel for  government,  that  the  killing  being  prov- 
ed, it  is  incumbent  on  the  defendant  to  discharge 
himself  from  guilt.  Our  defence  is  simply  this, 
that  the  killing  was  necessary  in  self-defence ; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  the  defendant  was  in  such 
imminent  danger  of  being  killed,  or  suffering  oth- 
er enormous  bodily  harm,  that  he  had  no  reason- 
able prospect  of  escaping,  but  by  killing  the 
assailant. 

This  is  the  principle  of  the  defence  stripped 
of  aU  technical  language.  It  is  not  important 
to  state  the  difference  between  justifiable  and 
excusable  homicide,  or  to  show  to  which  the 
evidence  will  apply ;  because,  by  our  law,  either 
being  proved,  the  defendant  is  entitled  to  a 
general  acquittal. 

Let  us  now  recur  to  the  evidence  and  see 
whether  this  defence  be  not  clearly  established. 

Mr.  Dbxtbb  here  went  into  a  minute  exami- 
nation of  the  whole  evidence.  In  the  course  of 
it  he  labored  to  prove,  that  Mr.  Selfndge  went 
on  the  Exchange  about  his  lawful  business,  and 
without  any  design  of  engaging  in  an  affi-ay ; 
thafhe  was  in  the  practice  of  carrying  pistols, 
and  that  it  was  uncertain  whether  he  took  the 
weapon  in  his  pocket  in  consequence  of  expect- 
ing an  attack ;  that  if  he  did,  he  had  a  right  so 
to  do,  provided  he  made  no  unlawful  use  of  it ; 
that  the  attack  was  so  violent  and  with  so  dan- 
gerous a  weapon,  that  he  was  in  imminent  dan- 
ger; that  it  was  so  sudden,  and  himself  so 
feeble,  that  retreat  would  have  been  attended 
with  extreme  hazard ;  that  the  pistol  was  not 
discharged  until  it  was  certain  that  none  would 
interfere  for  his  relief,  and  that  blows,  which 
perhaps  might  kill  him,  and  probably  would 
fracture  his  skull,  were  inevitable  in  any  other 
way,  and  that  the  previous  quarrel  with  the 
father  of  the  deceased,  if  it  could  be  considered 
as  affecting  the  cause,  arose  from  the  misbeha- 
vior of  old  Mr.  Austin,  and  that  the  defendant 
had  been  greatly  itgured  in  that  affair :— Mr. 
DsxTSB  then  proceeded : 

It  cannot  be  necessary,  gentlemen,  for  the 
defendant  to  satisfy  yon  beyond  doubt,  that  he 
received  a  blow  before  the  discharge  of  the  pis- 
tol. There  is  positive  evidence  from  one  wit- 
ness, that  the  fact  was  so,  and  other  witnesses 
say  much  that  renders  it  probable.  But  if  the 
defendant  waited  until  the  cane  was  descending, 
or  even  uplifted  within  reach  of  him,  reason 
and  common  sense  say,  it  is  the  same  thing ;  no 
man  is  bound  to  wait  until  he  is  killed,  and 
being  knocked  down  would  disable  him  for  de- 
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fence.  The  killing  can  be  justified  only  on  the 
(p-ound  ttiat  it  was  necesKarv  to  prevent  an  in- 
jury tliat  was  feared ;  not  that  it  was  to  pauifth 
fur  one  that  vrw  ])a.st.  This  would  be  revenge, 
and  not  self-defence. 

The  same  law  authorities  which  tell  you,  that 
a  Tnan  umat  retreat  as  far  as  he  can,  pay  also, 
that,  if  the  a.ssault  he  so  violent  that  ho  can- 
not retreat  without  imminent  dangcT,  he  \n  ex- 
cused from  so  doing.  If  this  means  any  thing, 
it  is  applioalile  to  our  case :  for  perhaps  you 
CAU  hardly  imagine  a  more  violent  or  more  sud- 
den asnault.  When  to  this  is  added  the  muscu- 
lar debility  of  the  defendant,  it  certainly  foniis 
a  very  strong  case.  He  could  neither  fight  nor 
fly.  Had  he  attom])ted  the  latter,  he  must  have 
been  overtaken  by  his  more  athletic  and  active 
antagonist,  and  either  knocked  down,  or  maimed, 
or  murdered,  as  the  pa^isions  of  that  antagonist 
might  dictate. 

Hut  it  is  said,  and  some  passages  from  law 
b(K)ks  are  read  to  prove  it,  that  the  necessity 
which  excuses  killing  a  man,  must  not  Iw  pro- 
duced by  the  party  killing:  antl  that  he  must 
be  witliout  fault.  You  are  then  told  that  the 
defendant  sought  the  affray,  and  anned  hinisidf 
for  it ;  and  that  he  had  been  faulty  in  calling 
Mr.  Austin,  the  father,  oppn)briou8  names  in  the 
newspaper. 

As  to  the  affray  being  sought  by  the  defend- 
ant, there  is  no  evidence  to  sup]>ort  such  an 
assertion,  but  what  arises  from  Ids  conversa- 
tions witli  Mr.  Richardson  and  Mr.  'Whitman, 
or  from  the  fact  of  his  having  a  i)istol  in  his 
pocket.  These  only  prove,  that  ho  was  prepared 
to  defend  himself,  if  attairked:  and  if  ho  did  de- 
fend himself  lawfully,  this  is  the  best  evidence 
to  show  what  was  his  intention.     It  cannot  be 

{)resumed  that  lie  t(M)k  the  pistol  with  an  un- 
awful  intent,  when  he  never  expressed  such 
intent,  and  wlion  his  subsequent  conduct  was 
lawful.  He  had  ])cen  informed  that  he  should 
bo  attacked  by  a  bully :  in  such  case  what  was 
his  duty?  Was  he  bound  to  shut  himself  up  in 
his  own  house  ?  Woj*  lie  bound  to  hire  a  guard  ? 
K  ho  had  done  so,  this  would  have  been  urged 
as  tlie  strongest  evidence  of  his  intention  to 
commit  an  atfray.  Could  he  obtain  surety  of 
the  jKjace  from  a  future  assailant,  whoso  name 
was  unknown  to  him  ?  Or  was  ho  bound  to  go 
about  his  business,  constitutionally  feeble  and 
nnarmed,  at  the  ])eril  of  his  life  ?  There  would 
be  more  c<»lor  for  this  suggestion  if  the  defend- 
ant had  gone  on  tho  Exchange,  and  then  in- 
sulted either  old  Mr.  Austin  or  his  son,  or  vol- 
untarily engaged  in  an  altercation  with  either 
of  them.  Hut  ho  went  peaceably  about  his  or- 
dinary business,  and  made  use  of  his  weapon 
only  when  an  unavoidable  necessity  happened. 
A  man  when  about  to  travel  a  road  infested 
with  n»bbers,  lawfully  arms  himself  with  pis- 
tols ;  if  ho  should  be  attacked  by  a  robber,  and 
from  necessity  kill  him,  is  he  to  bo  charged 
with  having  sought  this  necessity,  because  he 
voluntarily  undertook  the  journey,  knowing 
the  danger  that  attended  it,  and  took  weapons 


to  defend  himself  against  it?  As  little  is  th« 
defendant  to  be  censured  for  going  about  liis 
ordinary  business,  when  he  knew  it  would  be 
attended  with  danger,  and  arming  himself  for 
defence,  in  case  such  an  emergency  should  hap- 
pen, as  that  the  kws  could  not  aflbrd  him  pro- 
tection. I  have  here  supposed  that  the  pistol 
was  taken  for  the  puqH>se  for  which  it  was 
use<l ;  this,  however,  is  far  from  being  certain 
fmm  the  evidence,  as  it  is  in  proof,  tliat  the 
defendant  had  daily  occasion  for  jiistols  in  paw- 
ing between  Boston  and  Med  ford,  a  road  that 
has  been  thought  attended  with  some  danger 
of  roblKury ;  and  that  ho  sometimes  carried  pis- 
tols in  Iiis  pocket.  There  is  not  the  least  pre- 
tence f(»r  saying  that  he  exi>ected  an  affray  with 
young  Mr.  Austin.  He  could  not  presume  that 
his  father  would  employ  him;  and  it  Ls  not 
])robalile  that  he  knew  him  in  the  confusion 
that  the  sudden  attack  must  have  produced. 
Am  to  tlio  i)ublication  in  the  newspa]>er  against 
old  Mr.  Austin ;  though  this  might  be  in  some 
sense  a  fault,  yet  it  is  far  from  being  within  the 
principle  establishe<l  by  the  bo<»ks.  When  it  is 
said  the  party  must  be  without  fault,  it  is  evident 
that  nothing  more  is  meant,  than  that  he  most 
be  without  fault  in  that  ])articular  transaction. 
If  we  are  to  leave  this  and  look  back,  where  are 
we  to  stop  ?  Are  we  to  go  through  the  life  of 
the  [larty  to  examine  his  conduct  ?  If  the  de- 
fendant had  libelled  Mr.  Austin ;  that  was  a 
I)revious  and  distinct  offence,  for  which  he  was, 
and  yet  is,  liable  to  an  action  or  an  indictment ; 
and  unless  it  be  presumed  without  evidence  and 
against  all  ])robal)ility  that  it  was  intended  to 
I)roduce  this  atVray,  it  can  have  no  connection 
with  the  principle  stated.  There  is  another 
obvious  motive  for  it,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the 
■eviilence  tending  to  convince  you  that  it  was 
intended  to  provoke  an  attack.  The  defendant 
liad  been  defamed ;  retaliation  was  the  natural 
punishment ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  presume 
that  any  thing  more  was  intended,  nnless  it  was 
to  blunt  the  shafts  of  calumny  from  Mr.  Austin, 
by  destroying  his  credit  and  standing  in  society. 
It  is  true,  that  it  is  said  by  several  respectable 
compilers  of  law,  that  the  party  killing  must  be 
without  fault ;  but  they  all  refer  to  one  a(\JQdged 
cfise,  which  is  found  stated  in  1.  H.  P.  C  page 
440. 

By  recurring  to  the  statement  of  this  case  it 
appears  that  the  persons  who  killed,  and  would 
have  excused  it  on  the  ground  of  necessary  self- 
defence,  had  forcibly  entered  and  disseized  the 
rightful  owner  of  a  house,  and  continued  forci- 
bly to  detain  it  against  him ;  in  an  attempt  by 
the  owner  forcibly  to  recover  possession, 
those  who  held  wrongfully  were  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  killing ;  and  it  was  holden,  that  ss 
they  were  then  engaged  in  an  unlawful  act, 
namely,  forcibly  detaining  the  house  against 
him  who  had  a  right  to  enter,  they  had  pro- 
duced his  necessity  by  their  own  wrongful  con- 
duct ;  and  therefore  it  should  not  excuse  them. 
So  that  this  principle  seems  to  be  related  to 
another,  and  in  reality  to  be  inyolved  in  it.    I 
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mean  the  well  known  principle  that  he  who 
kills  another  b^  accident,  while  performing  an 
nnlawfnl  act,  is  gallty  of  man^nghter.  It 
would  be  absurd  that  a  man  who  kills  by  acci- 
dent)  while  performing  an  unlawful  act,  should 
be  guilty  of  manslaughter;  and  yet  that  he 
who  kills,  from  design,  while  performing  an 
unlawful  act,  however  necessary  it  may  have 
become,  should  be  guiltless. 

It  is  settled  that  if^  on  a  sudden  affray,  A 
make  an  assault  on  B,  and  afterwards  the 
ftflsaulter  be  driven  to  the  wall,  so  that  he  can 
retreat  no  farther,  and  then  kill  B  necessarily 
in  his  own  defence,  that  it  is  excusable  homicide 
in  A ;  and  yet  here  A  was  in  fault  in  this  very 
affiray,  by  making  the  first  assault ;  but  having 
afterwards  retreated  as  far  as  he  could,  the  law 
extends  to  him  the  right  of  self-defence.  This 
shows  that  unless  at  the  moment  of  killing,  the 
party  be  doing  wrong,  the  principle  contended 
for  on  the  other  side  does  not  apply.  In  proof 
of  this  I  will  also  read  to  you  an  authority  from 
1st  Hale's  P.  C,  479.  "There  is  malice  be- 
tween A  and  B,  they  meet  casually,  A  assaults 
B  and  drives  him  to  the  wall,  B  in  his  own  de- 
fence kills  A.  This  is  $e  defendendo,  and  shall 
not  be  heightened  by  the  farmer  malice  into 
murder  or  homicide  at  large ;  for  it  was  not  a 
killing  on  the  former  malice,  but  upon  a  neces- 
sity imposed  upon  him  by  the  assault  of  A. 

^^A  assaults  B,  and  B  presently  thereupon 
strikes  A  without  flight,  wnereof  A  dies  ;  this 
is  manslaughter  in  B  and  not  se  defendendo. 
But  if  B.  strikes  A  again,  but  not  mortally,  and 
blows  pass  between  them,  and  at  length  B  re- 
tires to  the  wall,  and  being  pressed  upon  by  A, 
gives  him  a  mortal  wound,  whereof  A  dies ; 
this  is  only  homicide,  se  defendendo^  although 
that  B.  had  given  divers  other  strokes  that 
were  not  mortal  before  he  retired  to  the  wall 
or  as  far  as  he  could.  But  now,  suppose  that 
A  by  malice  makes  a  sudden  assault  upon  B, 
who  strikes  again,  and  pursuing  hard  upon  A,  A 
retreats  to  the  wall,  and,  in  saving  his  own  life 
kills  B.  Some  have  held  this  to  be  murder, 
and  not  se  defendendo^  because  A  gave  the  first 
assault,  Gromp.  foU  22  b,  grounding  upon  ^he 
book  of  3  Edw.,  3  Itin.,  North,  Coron,  287 ; 
but  Mr.  Dalton,  vM  supra,  thinketh  it  to  be 
§e  drfendendo,  though  A  made  the  first  assault 
either  with  or  without  malice,  and  then  re- 
treated." 

I  am  bound  in  candor  to  add,  that  the  law  as 
above  laid  down,  on  the  authority  of  Dalton, 
has  since  been  doubted  as  to  that  part  of  it 
which  supposes  previous  malice.  Tins  passage 
has  been  reviewed  by  Hawldns  and  East  in 
Uieir  several  treatises,  on  Grown  law,  and  I  have 
chosen  to  read  it  from  this  very  circumstance, 
because  it  appears  that  it  has  been  well  consid- 
ered ;  and  when  subsequent  and  eminent  wri- 
ters on  full  examination  rc|}ect  a  part,  and  ad- 
mit the  residue  to  be  law,  it  is  strong  confirma- 
tion of  that  residue.  It  is  that  alone  on  which 
I  rely,  and  it  is  amply  soffident  to  prove,  what 
I  have  before  stated;  that  if  A  first  assault  B 


on  a  sudden  afiEhty  without  malice,  A  may  stUl 
excuse  killing  B  from  a  subsequent  necessity  in 
his  own  defence ;  and  yet  none  will  deny  that 
first  assaulting  B,  though  without  malice,  was  a 
fault. 

On  this  point,  I  submit  to  your  consideration 
one  further  remark.  The  publication  in  the 
newspaper  is  nothing  more  than  provoking  lan- 
guage ;  now  if  the  defendant  had,  immediately 
before  the  afiray,  made  use  of  the  same  lan- 
guage to  old  Mr.  Austin,  no  lawyer  will  pretend 
that  this  would  have  been  such  a  fault  as  would 
have  precluded  the  defendant  from  excusing 
himself  for  the  subsequent  necessary  killing 
on  the  prindple  of  self-defence.  If  it  were  so 
we  should  find  it  so  stated  in  books  of  author- 
ity that  treat  on  this  subject ;  for  the  case  must 
often  have  happened,  as  provoking  language 
generally  precedes  blows.  On  the  contrary,  we 
find  it  settled,  that  even  making  the  first  as- 
sault does  not  deprive  the  party  of  this  defenceu 
It  would  be  absurd  then  to  say,  that  rude  and 
offensive  language,  which  cannot  even  justify 
an  assault,  should  produce  this  effect.  It  can 
hardly  be  necessary  to  add,  that,  if  these 
words,  spoken  at  the  moment,  would  not  have 
deprived  the  defendant  of  this  defence,  having 
published  them  before  in  a  newspaper,  cannot 
produce  this  consequence. 

I  have  hitherto  admitted  that  the  publication 
in  the  newspaper  was  a  fault  in  the  defendant ; 
nor  am  I  disposed  entirely  to  justify  it ;  yet  cir- 
cumstances existed  which  went  far  to  extenuate 
it  He  had  been  defamed  on  a  subject,  the  deli- 
cacy of  which,  perhaps,  will  not  be  understood 
by  you,  as  you  are  not  lawyers,  without  some  ex- 
planation. Exciting  persons  to  bring  suits  is  an 
infamous  offence,  for  which  a  lawyer  is  liable  to 
indictment,  and  to  be  turned  away  from  the  bar. 
It  is  so  fatal  to  the  reputation  of  a  lawyer,  that 
it  is  wounding  him  in  the  nicest  point,  to  cnarge 
him  with  it.  It  is  the  point  of  honor;  and 
charging  him  with  barratry,  or  stirring  up  suits, 
is  like  calling  a  soldier  a  coward.  Mr.  Austin^ 
the  father,  had  accused  the  defendant  publicly 
of  this  offence,  respecting  a  transaction  in 
which  his  conduct  had  been  punctiliously  cor- 
rect. The  defendant  first  applied  to  him  in 
person,  and  with  good  temper,  to  retract  the 
charge ;  afterwards  in  conversations  with  Mr. 
Welsh,  Mr.  Austin  acknowledged  the  accusa- 
tion to  be  false,  and  promised  to  contradict  it 
as  publicly  as  he  had  made  it.  Yet  he  neglect- 
ed to  do  it ;  again  he  said  he  had  done  it ;  but 
the  fact  appeared  to  be  otherwise.  This  in- 
duced the  defendant  to  demand  a  denial  of  it 
in  writing.  Though  Mr.  Austin  privately 
acknowledged  he  had  injured  Mr.  Selfridge,  yet 
he  refused  to  make  him  an  adequate  recom- 
pense, when  he  neglected  to  make  the  denial  as 
public  as  the  charge.  This  was  a  state  of  war 
between  them  upon  this  subject,  in  which  the 
more  the  defendant  annoyed  his  enemy,  thb 
less  power  he  had  to  hurt  him.  It  was 
therefore  a  species  of  self-defence;  and  Mr. 
Anstin,  who  had  fijiit  been  guilty  of  defama- 
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tion,  perhaps  had  little  oaose  to  oomplain.    To 

try  the  correctness  of  this,  we  will  imagine  an 
extreme  case. 

6u])pose  a  man  should  have  established  his 
reputation  as  a  common  slanderer  and  calumni- 
ator, by  libelling  the  most  virtuous  and  emi- 
nent characters  of  his  country,  from  Washington 
and  Adams,  down  through  tlie  whole  list  of 
American  patriots;  supjiose  such  an  one  to 
have  stood  for  twenty  years  in  tlie  kennel,  and 
thrown  mud  at  every  well-dressed  passenger; 
suppose  him  to  have  published  libels,  'til  his 
style  of  defamation  has  become  as  notorious  as 
his  face,  would  not  every  one  say,  that  such 
conduct  was  some  excuse  for  bespattering  him 
in  turn  ? 

I  do  not  apply  tliis  to  any  individual ;  but  it 
is  a  strong  case  to  try  a  principle ;  and  if  such 
conduct  would  amount  almost  to  a  Justification 
of  him  who  should  retaliate,  will  not  the  slan- 
der of  Mr.  Austin  against  Mr.  Selfridge  furnish 
some  excuse  for  him  ? 

It  has  also  been  stated  to  yon,  gentlemen, 
and  some  books  have  been  read  to  prove  it, 
that  a  man  cannot  be  justified  or  excused  in 
killing  another  in  his  o^ini  defence,  unless  a 
felony  were  attempted  or  intended.  8ome  con- 
fusion seems  to  have  been  produced  by  this, 
which  I  will  attempt  to  dissipate.  It  has  been 
settled  that  if  a  felony  be  attempted,  the  party 
injured  may  kill  the  ofiunder,  without  retreat- 
ing as  far  as  he  safely  can;  but,  that  if  the 
ottence  intended  be  not  a  felony,  he  cannot  ex- 
cuse the  killing  in  his  own  defence,  unless  he 
so  retreat,  provided  circumstances  will  iwriiiit. 
On  tliis  principle,  all  the  books  that  liave  been 
read  on  this  point,  may  easily  bo  reconciled. 
But  the  position  contended  for  by  the  opposing 
counsel,  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  one  author- 
ity which  they  themselves  have  read.  In  tlie 
fourth  volume  of  Blackstone's  Commentaries, 
page  185,  the  law  is  laid  down  as  follows: 
*^  The  party  assaulted  must  tlierefore  ilee  as  far 
as  he  conveniently  can,  either  by  reason  of 
some  wall,  ditch,  or  other  impediment,  or  as 
far  as  the  fierceness  of  the  assault  will  permit 
him :  for  it  may  be  so  fierce  as  not  to  allow  him 
to  yield  a  step,  without  manifest  danger  of  his 
life,  or  enormous  bodily  harm;  and  then,  in  his 
defence,  he  may  kill  his  assailant  instantly. 
And  this  is  the  doctrine  of  universal  justice,  as 
well  as  of  the  municipal  law." 

Also  in  I  Ilawkin^s  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  chap. 
29,  sect  18,  the  law  on  this  point  b  stated 
thus:  ^*And  now  I  am  to  consider  homicide  $e 
dtfendendo^  which  seems  to  be,  where  one,  who 
has  no  other  possible  means  of  preserving  his  life 
from  one  who  combats  with  him  on  a  sudden 
qnarrel,  or  of  defending  his  person  from  one 
who  attempts  to  beat  him,  ^especially  if  such 
attempt  be  made  upon  him  m  his  own  house) 
kills  the  person  by  whom  he  is  reduced  to  such 
an  inevitable  necessity." 

From  these  two  highly  respectable  anthorities, 
it  appears,  that,  though  nothing  more  be  at- 
tempted than  to  do  great  bodily  u^ory,  or  evon 


to  best  a  man,  and  there  be  no  poeribility  of 
avoiding  it  but  by  killing  the  assailant,  it  ia 
excusable  so  to  do. 

When  the  weight  and  strength  of  the  cane, 
or  rather  cudgel,  which  the  deceased  selected  is 
considere<1,  and  the  violence  with  which  it  was 
used,  can  it  be  doubted  that  great  bodily  harm 
would  have  been  tlie  consequence,  if  Selfridge 
had  not  defended  himself?  The  difference  be- 
tween this  weapon  and  the  pistol  made  use  of 
by  the  defendant,  perhaps,  is  greatly  exagger- 
ated by  tlie  imagination.  The  danger  from  the 
former  might  l^  nearly  as  great  as  from  the 
latter.  When  a  pistol  is  discharged  at  a  nuui, 
in  a  moment  of  confusion  and  agitation,  it  is 
very  uncertain  whether  it  will  take  effect  at 
all ;  and  if  it  should,  the  chances  are,  perhaps, 
four  to  one,  that  the  wound  will  not  be  mortaL 
Still  further,  when  the  pistol  Ls  once  dischaiged, 
it  is  of  little  or  no  use ;  but  with  a  cane,  a  man, 
within  reach  of  his  object,  can  hardly  miss  it; 
and  if  the  first  blow  should  prove  ineffectual, 
he  can  repeat  his  strokes  nntil  he  has  destroyed 
his  enemy. 

If  it  were  intended  to  excite  contentpt  for 
the  laws  of  the  country,  a  more  efitectnal 
method  could  hardly  be  taken  than  to  tell  a 
man,  who  has  a  soul  within  him,  that  one  at- 
tempts to  rob  him  of  a  ten-dollar  bill,  this  is  a 
felony,  and  therefore  esteemed  by  tlie  law  an 
injury  of  so  aggravated  a  nature,  that  he  may 
lawfully  kill  the  aggressor ;  but  that  if  the  same 
man  should  whip  and  kick  him  on  the  pnblic 
Exchange,  this  is  only  a  trespass,  to  which  he 
is  bound  to  submit  rather  than  put  in  jeopardy 
the  life  of  the  assailant;  and  the  laws  wiU 
recompense  him  in  damages. 

Imagine  that  you  read  in  a  Washington  news- 
I)aper,  that  on  a  certain  day,  immediately  on  the 
rising  of  Congress,  Mr.  A.,  of  Virginia,  called 
Mr.  B.,  of  Massachusetts,  a  scoundrel  for  voting 
against  his  resolution,  and  proceeded  deliba*ately 
to  cut  off  liis  ears.  !Mr.  B.  was  armed  witfi  a 
good  sword-cane,  but  observed  that  his  doty  as 
a  citizen  forbade  him  to  endanger  the  life 
of  Mr.  A.,  for,  that  cutting  off  a  man's  ear  was 
by  law  no  felony ;  and  he  had  read  in  law  books 
that  courts  of  pustice  were  the  only  proper 
"vindices  injunamm,"  and  that  he  doubted 
not,  that  by  means  of  a  lawsuit,  he  ahoold 
obtain  a  reasonable  compensation  for  his  eara^ 
What  are  the  emotions  excited  in  your  breasts, 
at  this  supposed  indignity  and  exemplary  pa- 
tience of  the  representative  of  yonr  country  t 
Would  you  bow  to  him  with  profonnd  respect 
on  his  return  ?  or  rather  woula  not  his  dignity 
and  usefulness,  by  universal  consent,  be  lo^ 
for  ever? 

We  have  now  taken  a  view  of  the  &ct8,  and 
the  positive  rules  of  law,  tiiat  apply  to  them; 
and  it  is  submitted  to  yon  with  great  ccmfidenoe, 
that  the  defendant  has  brought  himself  witlun 
the  strictest  rule&  and  oompTetelj  sabrtantiated 
his  defence,  by  showing  that  he  was  under  a 
terrible  necessity  of  doing  the  act ;  and  that  by 
law  he  is  excused.    It  must  haye  ooooned  to 
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90,  however,  in  the  coarse  of  this  inTestiga- 
on,  that  oar  law  has  not  heen  ahnodant  in  its 
rovisions  for  protecting  a  man  from  gross  in- 
lU  and  disgrace.    Indeed  it  was  hart&j  to  be 
Kpected,  that  the  stardy  hunters,  who  laid  the 
Mindations  of  the  common  law,  would  be  very 
afined  in  their  notions.   There  is  in  truth  much 
itiinsic  difficulty  in  legislating  on  this  subject. 
Aws  mast  be  made  to  operate  equally  on  all 
lembers  of  the  commumty;  and  such  is  the 
iflbrence  in  the  situations  and  feelings  of  men, 
bat  no  general  rule^n  this  subject,  can  pro- 
lerly  apply  to  alL     That,  which  is  an  irrepa- 
ible  injury  to  one  man,  abd  whi^h  he  would 
96l  himself  bound  to  repel  even  by  the  in- 
tantaneous  death  of  the  aggressor,  or  by  his 
)Wn,  would  be  a  very  trivial  misfortune  to  an- 
»tber.     There  are  men,  in  every  civilized  com- 
aonity,  whose  happiness  and  usefulness  would 
16  for  ever  destroyed  by  a  beating,  which  an- 
other member  of  the  same  community  would 
"olnntarily  receive  for  a  five-dollar  bill    Were 
he  laws  to  authorize  a  man  of  elevated  mind, 
ud  refined  feelings  of  honor,  to  defend  himself 
rom  indignity  by  the  death  of  the  aggressor, 
hey  must  at  the  same  time  furnish  an  excuse 
o  the  meanest  chimney-sweeper  in  the  country 
or  punishing  his  sooty  companion,  who  should 
Ulip  him  on  the  cheek,  by  instantly  thrusting 
lis  scraper  into  his  belly.    But  it  is  too  much 
o  conclude,  from  this  difficulty  in  stating  ex- 
)eptions  to  the  general  rule,  that  extreme  cases 
io  not  furnish  them.    It  is  vain,  and  worse  than 
rain,  to  prescribe  laws  to  a  community,  which 
rill  require  a  dereliction  of  all  dignity  of  char- 
leter,  and  subject  the  most  elevated  to  outrages 
lom  the  most  vile.    If  such  laws  did  exist,  the 
Mat  that  could  be  hoped,  would  be,  that  they 
iroald  be  broken.    Extreme  cases  are  in  their 
lAtore  exceptions  to  all  rules ;  and  when  a  good 
sitizen  says,  that,  the  law  not  having  specified 
ihem,  he  must  have  a  right  to  use  his  own  best 
liMsretion  on  the  subject ;  he  only  treats  the 
law  of  his  country  in  the  same  manner  in  which 
STery  Christian  necessarily  treats  the  precepts 
jf  his  religion.    The  law  of  his  Master  is,  "  re- 
rist  not  evil ;  ^'  "  if  a  man  smite  thee  on  one 
cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  also."    No  excep- 
tions to  these  rules  are  stated ;  yet  does  not 
srery  rational  Christian  necessarily  make  them  ? 
[  have  been  led  to  make  these  observations,  not 
becaase  I  think  them  necessary  in  the  defence  of 
Mr.  Selfridge ;  but  because  I  will  have  no  vol- 
untary agency  in  degrading  the  spirit  of  my 
ooantry.     The  greatest  of  all  public  calamities 
would  be  a  pusillanimous  spirit,  that  would 
tamely  surrender  personal  dignity  to  every  in- 
vader.  The  opposing  counsel  have  read  to  you, 
from  books  of  acknowledged  authority,  that  the 
right  of  self-defence  was  not  given  by  the  law 
occivil  society,  and  that  that  law. cannot  take 
it  away.    It  is  founded  then  on  the  law  of  na- 
ture, which  is  of  higher  authority  than  any  hu- 
man institution.    This  law  enjoins  us  to  be  use- 
ful, in  proportion  to  our  capacities ;  to  protect 
the  powers  of  being  asefuJ,  by  all  means  that 


nature  has  given  as,  and  to  secure  our  own  hap- 
piness, as  well  as  that  of  others.  These  sacred 
precepts  cannot  be  obeyed  without  securing  to 
ourselves  the  respect  of  others.  Surely,  I  need 
not  say  to  you,  that  the  man,  who  is  daily  beaten 
on  the  public  Exchange,  cannot  retain  his  stand- 
ing in  society,  by  recurring  to  the  laws.  Re- 
covering daily  damages  will  rather  aggravate 
the  contempt  that  the  community  unli  heap 
upon  him ;  nor  need  I  say,  that  when  a  man 
has  patientlv  suffered  one  beating,  he  has  al- 
most insured  a  repetition  of  the  insult. 

It  is  a  most  serious  calamity,  for  a  man  of 
high  qualifications  for  usefulness,  and  delicate 
sense  of  honor,  to  be  driven  to  such  a  crisis,  yet 
should  it  become  inevitable,  he  is  bound  to  meet 
it  like  a  man,  to  summon  all  the  energies  of  the 
soul,  rise  above  ordinary  maxims,  poise  himself 
on  his  own  magnanimity,  and  hold  himself  re- 
sponsible only  to  his  God.  Whatever  may  be 
the  consequences  he  is  bound  to  bear  them ;  to 
stand  like  mount  Atlas, 

''  When  storms  and  tempests  thnnder  on  its  brow, 
And  oceans  break  their  billows  at  bis  feet." 

Do  not  believe  that  I  am  inculcating  opinions, 
tending  to  disturb  the  peace  of  society.  On  the 
contrary,  they  are  the  only  principles  that  can 
preserve  it.  It  is  more  dangerous  for  the  laws 
to  give  security  to  a  man,  disposed  to  commit 
outrages  on  the  persons  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
than  to  authorize  those,  who  must  otherwise 
meet  irreparable  iniury,  to  defend  themselves 
at  every  hazard.  Men  of  eminent  talents  and 
virtues,  on  whose  exertions,  in  perilous  times, 
the  honor  and  happiness  of  their  country  must 
depend,  will  always  be  liable  to  be  degraded  by 
every  daring  miscreant,  if  they  cannot  defend 
themselves  from  personal  insult  and  outrage. 
Men  of  this  description  must  always  feel,  that 
to  submit  to  degradation  and  dishonor,  is  im- 
possible. Nor  is  this  feeling  confined  to  men 
of  that  eminent  grade.  We  have  thousands  in 
our  country  who  possess  this  spirit ;  and  with- 
out them  we  should  soon  deservedly  cease  to 
exist  as  an  independent  nation.  I  respect  the 
laws  of  my  country,  and  revere  the  precepts  of 
our  holy  reli^on ;  I  should  shudder  at  shedding 
human  blood ;  I  would  practise  moderation  and 
forbearance,  to  avoid  so  terrible  a  calamity; 
yet  should  I  ever  be  driven  to  that  impassable 
point,  where  degradation  and  disgrace  begin, 
may  this  arm  shrink  palsied  from  its  socket,  if  1 
fail  to  defend  my  own  honor. 

It  has  been  intimated,  that  the  principles  of 
Christianity  condemn  the  defendant.  If  he  is 
to  be  tried  by  this  law,  he  certainly  has  a  right 
to  avail  himself  of  one  of  its  fundamental  prin- 
ciples. I  call  on  you  then  to  do  to  him,  as  in 
similar  circumstances,  you  would  expect  others 
to  do  to  you ;  change  situations  for  a  moment, 
and  ask  yourselves,  what  you  would  have  done, 
if  attacked  as  he  was.  And  instead  of  being 
necessitated  to  act  at  the  moment,  and  without 
reflection,  take  time  to  deliberate.  Permit  me 
to  state,  for  you,  your  train  of  thought.    Ton 
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woald  lay — this  man,  who  attacks  me,  appears 
TOQDg,  athletic,  active  and  Tiolent.  I  am  fee- 
ble and  incapable  of  reeisting  him ;  he  haa  a 
heavy  cane,  which  is  ondonhtedly  a  strong  one, 
as  he  had  leisure  to  select  it  for  the  purpose ; 
he  may  intend  to  kill  me ;  he  may,  from  the 
violence  of  his  passion,  destroy  me  withont  in- 
tending it ;  he  may  maim  or  greatly  injure  me ; 
by  beating  me  he  must  disgrace  me.  This  alone 
destroys  all  my  prospects,  all  my  happiness,  and 
all  my  usefulness.  Where  shall  I  fly,  when  thus 
rendered  contemptible  f  6haU  I  go  abroad  f 
Every  one  will  point  at  me  the  finger  of  scorn. 
Shall  I  go  home  ?  My  children — ^I  have  taught 
them  to  shrink  from  dishonor ;  will  thev  call 
me  father  ?  What  is  life  to  me,  after  suffering 
this  outrage  ?  Why  should  I  endure  this  accu- 
mulated wretchedness,  which  is  worse  than 
death,  rather  than  put  in  hazard  the  life  of  my 
enemy? 

Ask  yourselves  whether  you  would  not  make 
use  of  any  weapon  that  might  be  within  your 
power  to  repel  the  injury ;  and  if  it  should  hap- 


pen to  be  a  nistol,  might  vou  not,  with  rineere 
feeling  of  piety,  call  on  the  Father  of  Mercies 
to  direct  the  stroke  f 

While  we  reverence  the  precepts  of  Chrit- 
tianity,  let  us  not  make  them  void  by  imprac- 
ticable construction.  They  cannot  be  set  in 
opposition  to  the  law  of  our  nature ;  they  are 
a  second  edition  of  that  law ;  they  both  pro- 
ceed from  the  same  Author. 

Gentlemen,  all  that  is  dear  to  the  defendant, 
in  his  fritore  life,  is  by  the  law  of  his  country 
placed  in  your  power.  He  cheerfully  leaves  it 
there.  Hitherto  he  has  suffered  all  that  Ins 
duty  as  a  go5d  citizen  required,  with  fortitude 
and  patience ;  and  if  more  be  yet  in  store  tar 
him,  he  will  exhibit  to  his  accusers  an  example 
of -patient  submission  to  the  laws.  Tet  permit 
me  to  say,  in  concluding  his  defence,  tnat  he 
feels  foil  confidence  that  your  verdict  wfll  ter- 
minate his  sufferings.* 

•  T^  Jttiy  whamd  s  vtrdlct  of  Jb<  guflll. 


JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS. 

JoHir  QumoT,  the  son  of  John  and  Abigail  Adams,  was  bom  in  Braintree,  Massaohnsetta,  go 
the  eleventh  of  July,  1767.*  The  years  of  his  boyhood  were  spent  at  home,  under  the  immediate 
snperyision  of  his  excellent  mother,  who  taught  him  to  read,  and  directed  his  thoughts  to  sub- 
jeots  of  piety,  patriotism  and  morality— characteristics  for  which  he  was  eminently  distinguished 
throughout  his  long  and  eventful  life.  On  the  appointment  of  his  father,  m  1777,  as  one  of  the 
commissioners  to  the  court  of  Versailles,  he  accompanied  him  to  Paris,  where  he  arrived  in 
April  of  the  following  year.  Soon  after  reaching  Paris  he  was  placed  at  school,  where  he  devoted 
himself  with  uncommon  industry  to  the  acquisition  of  the  native  language,  at  the  same  time  per- 
fecting himself  in  the  usual  classical  branches.  After  an  absence  of  eighteen  months  he  returned 
to  America,  but  to  remain  for  a  short  time  only. 

In  November,  1779,  his  father  was  appointed  by  Congress  a  minister  plenipotentiary  for  nego- 
tiating a  treaty  of  peace  and  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  Great  Britain,  and  on  the  thirteenth  of 
that  month  he  embarked  for  France,  taking  with  him  his  two  eldest  sons,  John  Quincy  and 
Charles.  After  a  protracted  and  tempestuous  voyage,  the  frigate  in  which  they  were  passengers 
was  obliged  to  put  into  the  port  of  Ferrol,  in  Spain,  from  whence  they  travelled  over  land  to  Paris. 
Here  young  John  Quincy  again  conmienced  his  studies,  which  he  continued  until  his  removal  to 
Amsterdam.  At  the  latter  place  he  attended  school  for  a  few  months,  and  finally  entered  the 
University  of  Leyden,  ^  to  learn  Latin  and  Greek  under  the  distinguished  teachers  there,  and  to 
attend  the  lectures  of  the  celebrated  professors  in  the  University."  The  reasons  of  this  last 
transfer  are  evident  in  the  following  remarks  of  John  Adams :  *^  I  should  not  wish  to  have 
children  educated  in  the  common  schools  of  this  country,  where  a  littleness  of  soul  is  notorious. 
The  masters  are  meannapirited  wretches ;  punishing,  kicking  and  boxing  the  children  upon  every 
torn.  There  is  a  general  littleness  arising  from  the  contemplation  of  stivers  and  doits.  Frit- 
gality  and  industry  are  virtues  every  where,  but  avarice  and  stinginess  are  not  frugality." 

In  1781,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  John  Quincy  Adams  accompanied  Mr.  Francis  Dana,  on  hia 
mission  to  Russia,  and  subsequently  became  his  private  secretary.  At  St.  Petersburg  he  re- 
maned until  October,  1782,  when  he  again  joined  his  father  in  Holland.  From  this  place  he 
journeyed  to  Paris,  was  present  at  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States ;  and  afterwards  visited  England,  Holland  and  France,  whither  his  father 
was  called  during  his  diplomatic  career.  At  London  he  enjoyed  the  society  of  the  most  eminent 
of  the  British  statesmen,  was  introduced  to  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Parliament,  and  attended 
the  debates,  in  which  Burke,  Sheridan,  Fox  and  others  took  part  With  every  one  he  was  a 
favorite,  and  his  unconmion  precocity  attracted  the  attention  of  the  eminent  men,  who,  at  that 

*  He  was  nuned  Joh^  Quincy^  from  the  following  olromnstanees :  HU  mother  was  the  daughter  of  the  Bev.  William 
Smith,  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Chnroh,  in  the  town  of  Weymoath.  The  wife  of  Mr.  Smith,  the  maternal 
grandmother  of  John  Qnincj  Adama,  was  Elizabeth,  a  daaghter  of  John  Qoinoy,  who  is  mentioned  by  Hutchinson  aa 
the  owner  of  Mount  WoUaaton,  had  shared  largely  in  the  dvil  and  mllitarj  distinctions  of  his  time  and  countrx,  and  la 
honor  of  him  the  present  town  of  Qninoj  reoeiTed  its  name.  Mr.  Quincy  died  a  few  hours  after  the  birth  of  Mr.  Adamsi 
and  at  the  special  requeat  of  the  grandmother,  the  name  of  her  flither,  then  lying  dead,  was  giren  to  the  inflmt,  who  Wtt 
hi^Cized  the  next  day,  in  the  Gongregational  Choroh  of  the  pviah  of  Braintree.— Vpham. 
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time,  adorned  the  councils  of  both  nations.  Jefferson,  then  minister  at  Paris,  wrote  to  Eldridge 
Gerry — *'  I  congratulate  your  country  on  their  prospect  in  this  young  man :  "  while  others  gave 
evidence  of  the  respect  they  held  for  his  talents  and  attainments. 

lie  returned  to  Boston  in  1785,  bearing  with  him  the  subjoined  letter,  from  his  father  to  Ben« 
Jamin  Waterhouse,  from  which  a  just  estimate  of  his  acquirements  can  be  formed : 

AuUuil,  24  April,  1785. 

This  letter  will  be  delivered  yon  by  your  old  acquaintanoe  John  Qnincy  Adams,  whom  I  beg 
leave  to  recommend  to  your  attention  and  favor.  lie  is  anxious  to  study  some  time  at  your  Uni- 
versity before  he  begins  the  study  of  the  law,  which  appears  at  present  to  be  the  profession  of 
his  choice.  lie  must  undergo  an  examination,  in  which  I  suspect  he  will  not  appear  exactly 
what  he  is.  In  truth,  there  are  few  who  take  their  degrees  at  college,  who  have  so  much  know- 
ledge. But  his  studies  having  been  pursued  by  himself,  on  his  travels,  without  any  steady  tutor, 
he  will  be  found  awkward  in  Gpeaking  Latin,  in  prosody,  in  parsing,  and  even,  perhaps,  in  that 
accuracy  of  pronunciation  in  reading  orations  or  poems  in  that  language,  which  is  often  chiefly 
attended  to  in  such  examinations.  It  seems  tc  be  necessary,  therefore,  that  I  make  this  apology 
fbr  him  to  yon,  and  request  you  to  communicate  it  in  confidence  to  Uie  gentlemen  who  are  to 
examine  him,  and  such  others  as  you  think  prudent  If  yon  were  to  examine  him  in  English 
and  French  poetry,  I  know  not  where  you  would  find  anybody  his  superior ;  in  Roman  and 
English  history,  few  persons  of  his  age.  It  is  rare  to  find  a  youth  possessed  of  so  much  know- 
ledge, lie  has  translated  Virgil's  iEneid,  Suetonius,  the  whole  of  Sallnst,  and  Tacitns's  Agri- 
oola,  his  Germany,  and  several  books  of  his  Annals,  a  great  part  of  Horace,  some  of  Ovid,  and 
some  of  Cffisar's  Commentaries,  in  writing,  besides  a  number  of  Tully's  orations.  These  he  may 
•how  you ;  and  although  you  will  find  the  translations  in  many  places  inaccurate  in  point  of 
style,  as  must  be  expected  at  his  age,  you  will  see  abundant  proof  that  it  is  impossible  to  make 
those  translations  without  understanding  his  authors  and  their  language  very  well. 

In  Greek  his  progress  has  not  been  equal ;  yet  he  has  studied  morsels  in  Aristotle*s  Poetics, 
in  Plutarch's  Lives,  and  Lucian's  Dialogues,  the  choice  of  Ilercules,  in  Xenophon,  and  lately  he 
has  gone  through  several  books  in  Homer's  Hiad. 

In  mathematics  I  hope  he  will  pass  muster.  In  the  course  of  the  last  year,  instead  of  playing 
cards  like  the  fashionable  world,  I  have  spent  my  evenings  with  him.  We  went  with  some  ac- 
curacy through  the  geometry  in  the  Preceptor,  the  eight  books  of  Simpson's  Euclid  in  Latin, 
and  compared  it,  problem  by  problem,  imd  theorem  by  theorem,  with  le  pdre  de  Ohales  in 
French ;  we  went  through  plane  trigonometry  and  plane-sailing,  Fenning's  Algebra,  and  the 
decimal  fi'actions,  arithmetical  and  geometrical  proportions,  and  the  conic  sections,  in  Ward's 
Mathematics.  I  then  attempted  a  sublime  fiight,  and  endeavored  to  give  him  some  idea  of  the 
^fferential  method  of  calculation  of  the  Marquis  de  L'H6pital,  and  the  method  of  fluxions  and 
infinite  series  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton ;  but  alas  I  it  is  thirty  years  since  I  thought  of  mathematics, 
and  I  found  I  had  lost  the  little  I  once  knew,  especially  of  these  higher  branches  of  geometry, 
BO  that  he  is  as  yet  but  a  smatterer,  like  his  father.  However,  he  has  a  foundation  laid,  whidh 
will  enable  him  with  a  year's  attendance  on  the  matliematical  professor,  to  make  the  necessary 
proficiency  for  a  degree.  He  is  studious  enough,  and  emulous  enough,  and  when  he  comes  to 
mix  with  his  new  friends  and  young  companions,  he  will  make  his  way  well  enough.  I  hope  he 
will  be  upon  his  guard  against  those  airs  of  superiority  among  the  scholars,  which  his  larger  ac- 
quaintance with  the  world,  and  his  manifest  superiority  in  the  knowledge  of  some  things,  may 
but  too  naturally  inspire  into  a  young  mind,  and  I  beg  of  you,  Sir,  to  be  his  friendly  monitor  in 
this  respect  and  in  all  others. 

In  March,  1786,  he  entered  the  junior  class  of  Harvard  College,  and  the  following  year  took 
his  first  degree.  He  now  removed  to  Newburyport,  and  conmienoed  the  study  of  law  in  the 
office  of  the  celebrated  Theophilus  Parsons,*  afterwards  chief  justice  of  Massachusetts,  and  on 


*  TlMophilaB  Pftnou,  the  ton  of  a  dergTmui,  wu  a  lutlve  ofBTfleld,  ICaanolniMlti,  where  he  wee  bom  la  the  manth 
0f  February,  175a    He  wie  edawted  at  Hemrd College,  kepi  Mhod  et  PortUDd, end  WMsdmltted  to  the  pneUee  of  Isw 
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finishing  his  course,  established  himself  at  Boston.  Here,  besides  attending  to  the  duties  of  his 
profession,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  discussion  of  the  great  political  questions  of  the  day.  In 
1791,  his  essays,  over  the  signature  of  Publioolok,  appeared  in  the  Boston  Centinel.  In  these 
pax)ers  he  reviewed  some  portions  of  Paine^s  RighU  of  Man,  and  questioned  the  ultimate  success 
of  the  French  Revolution.  His  essays  signed  Ma^ellui,  in  which  he  advocated  the  policy  of 
neutrality  subsequently  adopted  by  President  Washington,  were  pubished  in  April,  1798.  In 
the  following  winter  he  published  another  series  of  papers,  sustaining  the  course  of  President 
Washington  in  reference  to  the  French  Minister,  Genet.  These  productions  attracted  the  favor- 
able attention  of  the  President,  and,  in  1796,  Mr.  Adams  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  Nether- 
lands. During  the  next  seven  years  he  was  in  Europe,  occupied  in  the  several  diplomatic  missions 
to  Holland,  England,  and  Prussia.  President  Washington,  a  short  time  prior  to  his  retirement^ 
appointed  him  Minister  to  Portugal;  but  before  he  arrived  at  his  post  his  destination  waa 
changed  to  Berlin.  He  continued  there  from  the  autumn  of  1797,  until  April,  1801,  during 
which  period  he  concluded  an  important  commercial  treaty  with  that  government.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1801,  he  returned  to  America,  soon  after  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  his  native  State,  and 
in  March,  1804,  took  his  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate,  having  been  elected  to  that  honorable 
station  by  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts.  While  a  senator  in  Congress,  he  was  appointed  Pro- 
fessor of  Oratory  and  Rhetoric  in  Harvard  College.  In  1808,  he  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Senate, 
and  was  shortly  after  sent  by  President  Madison  as  IQnister  Plenipotentiary  to  Russia.  His 
services  at  the  Russian  court  were  of  the  highest  importance.  "  By  his  instrumentality,"  says 
his  biographer,  **  the  Emperor  of  Russia  was  induced  to  mediate  for  peace  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States."  President  Madison  named  him  at  the  head  of  the  commissioners  sent  to 
negotiate  the  treaty  which  terminated  the  war  of  1812.  On  the  conclusion  of  that  treaty,  Mr. 
Adams  proceeded  to  London,  where,  with  Henry  Clay  and  Albert  Gallatin,  he  negotiated  a  con- 
vention of  commerce  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  He  was  subsequently  appointed 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Court  of  St  James.  In  1817,  he  returned  to  the  United  States, 
and  assumed  the  chair  of  Secretary  of  State,  under  the  administration  of  President  Monroe. 
Here  he  continued  eight  years,  discharging  the  duties  of  his  office  with  the  highest  ability  and 
success,  and  greatly  increasing  his  reputation  as  a  statesman  and  patriot. 

In  1825,  he  was  elected  President  of  the  United  States.  How  well  he  discharged  the  duties 
of  this  position  is  familiar  to  all.  On  retiring,  at  the  end  of  his  presidential  term,  he  remained 
out  of  public  life  until  1831,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  lower  House  of  Congress,  where  he 
remained,  constantly  and  assiduously  devoted  to  the  interests  of  his  country  and  his  fellow-men, 
until  his  death.  His  services,  while  in  Congress,  are  too  numerous  and  too  intimately  connected 
with  the  history  of  his  country,  to  require  but  a  passing  notice  in  the  present  sketch. 

At  thAt  pUoe.  When  Portlftnd  was  burnt,  ho  retnrned  to  his  &ther*s  at  Bjfleld.  The  learned  Jadge  Trowbridge,  who 
lived  In  Cambridge,  retired  to  the  same  town  dnrlng  the  war,  and  carried  with  him  his  law  llbnuy.  Mr.  Parsons  ATailed 
himself  of  the  Judge's  books  and  conversation ;  and  studied  so  intently  as  to  Impair  his  health,  and  to  make  the  contin- 
nanoe  of  his  life  exceedingly  precarious  for  xnuaj  years.  Ho  became  an  Inyalid,  very  thin  in  person,  and  an  afflicted 
hypochondriac  After  the  war  he  opened  an  office  in  Newburyport,  and  soon  rose  to  eminence.  He  afterwards  removed 
to  Boston.  In  1806,  on  the  resignstlon  of  Chief  Justice  Dana,  he  was  appointed  to  the  vacated  station,  and  held  it  to  the 
dose  of  his  life,  October  80th,  181& 

**  He  waa  the  most  learned  lawyer  of  his  time,  and  was  called  the  giant  of  the  law.  He  comprised  in  his  professional 
attainments,  among  other  things,  a  Aill  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  common  law,  civil,  mArltime,  and  ecclesiaatleal 
law,  the  law  merchant,  the  statute  and  conmion  law  of  his  own  country,  and  the  law  of  nations.  He  retained  all  tho 
learning  which  he  thought  It  necessary  to  acquire,  and  fh)m  the  methodical  order  of  his  mind,  all  he  knew  was  ever 
JkmillArly  at  his  command.  His  speeches  to  Juries  and  Judges  were  neither  eloquent  nor  elegant,  in  any  thing  but  perti- 
nency and  argument  They  were  never  long,  and  he  was  among  the  few  who  could  discern  when  they  have  said  enough 
for  their  purpose.  His  eloquence  was  earnestness,  his  manner  easy,  iiuniliar,  persuasive,  and  never  vehement  His  mem- 
ory was  his  brief^  and  the  best  one  th«t  a  lawyer  can  use.  His  career  on  the  bench  waa  an  era  in  Judicial  ability,  and  ia 
despAteh  of  business.  It  would  be  assuming  too  much  to  prononnco  on  the  character  of  his  Judgmenta.  Very  few  of 
them  hAve  not  been  approved  by  the  able  minds  which  have  since  been  employed  on  the  same  subjects.  Some  of  them 
hAve  been  especially  respected  for  their  explanatory  and  illustrative  notice  of  what  may  be  distinguished  as  the  common 
law  of  the  Btate.^  He  was  a  finished  Qreek  scholar  and  mathematician,  and  delighted  in  the  current  literature  of  the 
day.  During  his  whole  Ufe  he  was  An  hAbituAl  student  It  wss  his  hAbit  to  sit  and  study  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hours 
A  dAy ;  And  this  without  exerdse  or  relexAtion.  In  prlvAte  life  he  was  social,  fond  of  good  stories,  and  told  them  weU,  fUl 
of  aaeedote,  and  quick  at  repartee.— ifti0<9af»'«  F<»mil4ar  LttUri, 
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Mr.  Adams  was  not  merely  a  statesman.  His  literary  productions  are  nnmerons,  and  evince 
the  vigor  of  his  mind,  thoroaghlj  conversant  with  the  subject  it  investigates,  and  his  nngnlarlj 
retentive  and  capacious  memory.  While  in  Ruaria,  he  contributed  a  series  of  letters  to  the 
Port  Folio,  a  periodical  published  in  Philadelphia,  entitled  Journal  of  a  Tour  through  Silena, 
These  were  afterwards  collected  and  republished  in  a  volume,  and  met  with  a  very  flattering  recep- 
tion from  the  public.  At  a  later  period,  they  were  translated  into  French  and  German.  In 
1810,  he  published  his  Leeturm  on  Ehetoric  and  Oratory^  delivered  to  the  clamee  qfeeniar  and 
junior  Sophieten  in  Hareard  UnieerHty^  and  in  1882,  offered  to  the  literary  public  a  long  poeti- 
cal composition,  entitled  ^^Dermot  Mac  Morrogh;  or^  the  Conqueet  ^  Ireland^^^  which  was 
intended  as  a  "moral  tale,  teaching  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  of  both  sexes,  the  virtues 
of  coi^ugal  fidelity,  of  genuine  piety,  and  of  devotion  to  their  country,  by  pointing  Uie  finger  of 
scorn  at  the  example,  six  hundred  years  since  exhibited,  of  a  country  sold  to  a  foreign  invader 
by  the  joint  agency  of  violated  marriage  vows,  unprincipled  ambition,  and  religious  imposture." 

In  1889,  Mr.  Adams  delivered  an  address  before  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  semi-centennial  anniversary  of  the  ratification  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  This  pro- 
duction was  published,  soon  after  its  delivery,  under  the  title  of  The  Jubilee  qfthe  ConetitfutioiL 
He  also  delivered  numerous  other  discourses,  among  which,  those  on  Madison,  Lafayette  and 
Monroe,  were  published,  with  a  sketch  of  the  author  by  the  Rov.  Charies  W.  Upham,  in  184A. 
His  Poeme  of  Religion  and  Society  appeared  in  1848,  and  in  1850,  a  small  volume  of  lettar% 
written  to  his  son.  On  the  Bible  and  its  Teaehingi,  In  addition  to  these  literary  labors,  he  pub- 
lished, in  1881-33,  a  series  of  papers,  condemning  the  principles  of  Free-Masonry ;  translated  TFif- 
land'e  Oberon  in  verse,  and,  it  is  said,  loft  at  his  death  a  complete  paraphrase  of  the  sacred 
psalms. 

On  Monday,  the  twenty-first  of  February,  1848,  in  the  midst  of  his  duties  at  his  seat  in  tbs 
House  of  Representatives  he  was  struck  by  the  hand  of  death.  When  the  House  had  been  i& 
session  about  an  hour,  the  yeas  and  nays  being  ordered  on  a  question,  he  responded  in  a  voIm 
unsually  clear,  and  with  more  than  ordinary  emphasis.  The  painful  scene  that  foUowed  is  thu 
described  in  the  National  Intelligencer  of  the  following  morning:  ^  Just  after  the  yeas  and  naji 
were  taken  on  a  question,  and  the  speaker  had  just  risen  to  put  another  question  to  the  Hoqbi^ 
a  sudden  cry  was  heard  on  the  left  of  the  chair,  *  Mr.  Adams  is  dying  I*  Turning  our  eyes  to 
the  spot,  we  beheld  the  venerable  man  in  the  act  of  falling  over  the  left  arm  of  his  chair,  while 
his  right  arm  was  extended,  grasping  his  desk  for  support  He  would  have  dropped  upon  the 
floor  had  he  not  been  caught  in  the  arms  of  the  member  sitting  next  to  him.  A  great  sensatioa 
was  created  in  the  House  ;  members  from  all  quarters  rushing  from  their  seats  and  gathoriog 
round  the  f&llen  statesman,  who  was  immediately  lifted  into  the  area  in  front  of  the  derk'a  taUa. 
The  speaker  instantly  suggested  that  some  gentleman  move  an  acUonmment^  which  bafaig 
promptly  done,  the  House  adjourned.  A  sofa  was  brought,  and  Mr.  Adams,  in  a  state  of  per- 
fect helplessness,  though  not  of  entire  insensibility,  was  gently  laid  upon  it  The  sofa  was  then 
taken  up  and  borne  out  of  the  Hall  into  the  Rotunda,  where  it  was  set  down,  and  the  membcn 
of  both  Houses  and  strangers,  who  were  fast  crowding  aroxmd,  were  with  some  difllcolty  re- 
pressed, and  an  open  space  cleared  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  It  was  now  advised  that  he  be 
removed  to  the  door  of  the  Rotunda  opening  on  the  east  portico,  where  a  firesh  wind  vraa  blow- 
ing. This  was  done ;  but  the  air  being  chilly  and  loaded  with  vapor,  the  sofii  vraa  once  mora 
taken  up  and  removed  to  the  Speaker^s  apartment,  the  doors  of  which  were  Ibrthwith  dosed  to 
all  but  professional  gentlemen  and  particular  friends.  While  lying  in  this  i^artmoi^  Mr. 
Adams  partially  recovered  the  use  of  his  speech,  and  observed,  in  filtering  aooentai  *  Thia  lithe 
end  of  earth ; '  but  qnicldy  added,  *  I  am  composed.^ "  Soon  after  he  sank  into  a  state  of  i^ipa- 
rent  insensibility,  and  &iling  gradually,  until  the  evening  of  February  the  twenty-third,  at  a 
quarter  past  seven  o^dock  he  expired. 
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ThtB  oration  was  delivered  at  Plymouth  on 
the  twenty-second  of  December,  1803,  in  eom- 
nemoration  of  the  l&nding  of  the  Filgrime. 

Among  the  wntiments  of  moat  powerful 
operation  upon  the  haman  heart,  and  most 
highly  honorable  to  the  hunjaa  character,  are 
those  of  veneration  for  onr  forefather*,  and  of 
love  for  oar  posterity.  They  form  the  connect- 
ing lioks  between  the  eelfiab  and  the  social  pa>- 
rioos.  By  the  fundamental  principle  of  Chris- 
tiwiity,  the  happiness  of  the  individual  b  inter- 
woven, by  innumerable  and  imperceptible  ties, 
with  that  of  bis  contemporaries :  ^  the  power 
of  filial  reverence  and  parental  affection,  indi- 
vidnal  eiisCeuce  is  extended  beycaid  the  limits 
of  individual  life,  and  the  happiness  of  every 
KM  is  chained  in  mutoal  dependence  upon  that 
of  every  other.  Respect  for  his  ancestors  el- 
ectee, in  the  brosst  of  man,  interest  in  their  his- 
tory, attachment  to  their  characters,  concent 
for  their  errors,  involuntary  pride  in  their  vir- 
tnee.  Love  for  his  posterity  Bpnrs  him  to  ei- 
ertion  for  their  support,  stimnJatea  him  to  vir- 
tne  for  their  eiaraple,  and  fills  him  with  the 
tenderest  solicitude  for  their  welfare.  Man, 
therefore,  was  not  made  for  himself  alone. 
No  ;  he  was  made  for  his  country,  by  the  obli- 

SitioDS  of  the  social  compact :  he  was  made  for 
'm  n>eciea,  by  the  christian  dntjes  of  universal 
chanty :  he  was  made  for  all  ages  past,  b;  the 
eentiment  of  reverence  tbr  his  forefatbers;  and 
he  was  made  for  all  future  times,  by  the  impulse 
of  affection  for  bis  progeny.  Under  the  influ- 
enre  of  these  principle*,  "Existence  sees  him 
Bpnrh  her  bonuded  reign."  They  redeem  bis 
nature  from  the  subjection  of  time  and  space : 
he  is  no  longer  a  "pnny  insect  shivering  at  a 
breeze ; "  ho  is  the  glory  of  creation,  formed  to 
occepy  all  time  and  all  extent ;  bounded,  dur- 
ing his  reeidence  upon  earth,  only  by  the  boun- 
daries of  the  world,  and  destined  to  life  and 
immortality  in  brighter  regions,  when  the  fab- 
ric of  oatnre  itself  shall  dusolve  and  perish. 
~"  le  of  history  has  not,  in  all  its 


pass, 


a  note  but  answers  in 


1  with  tbe«e 


sentiments.  The  barbarian  chieftwn,  who  de- 
fended his  ooantry  against  the  Boman  invasion, 
driven  to  the  remotest  extremity  of  Britain, 
Kid  stimulating  his  followers  to  battle,  by  all 
that  bss  power  of  perauosioQ  upon  the  baman 
heart,  concludes  his  exhortation  bv  an  ^peal  to 
these  irresistible  feelings* — "Think  of  yonr 
forefathers  and  of  your  pcMterl^."  The  Romans 
themselves,  at  the  pinnacle  of  dvUisstion,  were 
actuated  by  the  same  impreadonB,  and  celebrat- 
ed, in  anniversary  festival^  eveiy  great  event 
whioh  had  wgnalized  the  uuibIb  of  their  fore- 


fathers. To  mnltiply  instances,  where  it  wer* 
impossible  to  adduce  an  exception,  would  be  to 
waste  your  time  and  abuse  yoar  patience :  bat 
in  the  sscred  volume,  which  contains  the  Buh- 
stanoe  of  onr  firmest  faith  and  of  onr  most  pre- 
cious hopes,  these  passions  not  only  maintain 
their  highest  efficacy,  but  are  sanctioned  by  the 
express  ii^nnctions  of  the  Divine  Legislator  to 
his  chosen  people. 

The  revolutions  of  time  fiimish  no  previous 
example  of  a  nation  shooting  up  to  maturity 
and  expanding  into  greatness,  with  the  rapidity 
which   has  cbsracterized    the    growth   of  the 


and  instructive  to  look  backwards  upon  the 
helpless  days  of  infoucy ;  but  in  the  continual 
and  essential  changes  of  a  growipg  snliject,  the 
transactions  of  that  early  period  would  be  soon 
obliterated  from  the  memory,  bat  for  some  peri- 
odical call  of  attention  to  aid  the  silent  records 
of  the  historian.  Such  celebrations  arooae  and 
gratify  the  kindliest  emotions  of  the  bosom. 
They  ore  faithful  pledgee  of  tlie  respect  we  bear 
to  the  memory  of  our  ancestors,  and  of  the 
tenderness  with  which  wo  cherish  the  ridng 
generation.  They  introduce  the  sages  and  he- 
roes of  ages  post  to  the  notice  and  emulation  of 
succeeding  timee:  they  are  at  once  testimonials 
of  our  gratitude,  and  schools  of  virtue  to  OUT 
children. 

These  seot^ents  are  wise;  they  are  honor- 
able; they  are  virtuous;  their  cultivstion  is 
not  merely  innooent  pleasure,  it  is  incumbent 
doty.  Obedient  to  their  dictates,  yon,  my  fel- 
low-citizens, have  instituted  and  paid  frequent 
observance  to  this  annnal  solemnity.  And  what 
event  of  weightier  intrinsic  importance,  or  of 
more  extensive  consequences,  wsa  ever  selected 
for  this  honorary  distinction  t 

In  reverting  to  the  period  of  their  origin, 
Other  nations  have  generally  been  compelled  to 
plunge  into  the  chaos  of  impenetrable  antiquity, 
or  to  trace  a  lawless  ancestry  into  the  caverns 
of  ravishcrs  and  robberg.  It  is  your  peculiai 
privilege  to  commemorate,  in  this  birthday  of 
your  nation,  an  event  ascertained  in  its  minutest 
details:  an  event  of  which  the  principal  actors 
are  known  to  you  familiarly,  as  if  belonging  to 
your  own  age;  an  event  of  a  raagnitode  before 
which  imagination  shrinks  at  the  imperfection 
of  her  powers.  It  is  your  further  happiness  to 
behold,  in  those  eminent  characters  who  were 
moat  conspicuous  in  accomplishing  the  settle- 
ment of  your  country,  men  upon  whose  virtues 
you  can  dwell  with  honest  exultation.  The 
founders  of  your  race  are  not  banded  down  to 
you,  like  the  father  of  the  Roman  people^  as 
the  sucklings  of  a  wolf.  You  ore  not  descended 
from  a  naoseoos  componnd  of  fanaticism  and 
sensuality,  whose  only  argument  was  the  sword, 
nnd  whose  only  paradise  was  a  brotheL    No 
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Gothic  scoiirtri.'  «»f  (J^hI;  no  VandtJ  jH-'^it  of  na- 
tions; no  falilo<i  fii|iitivc  from  tin*  tianu-s  tif 
Troy ;  no  l>a.«>tur(l  \orniun  tynint  appears  anioni? 
the  list  of  wurtliics  v^ho  first  landed  on  the 
rock,  whirh  your  veneration  ha.**  preserved,  lu* 
a  lasting  monument  of  their  aohievement.  The 
^eat  actors  of  the  day  we  n«)W  solemnize,  were 
illustrious  by  tjjeir  intrepid  vidor,  no  les8  than 
by  tlieir  christian  ^rraces ;  liut  the  elariDn  of  c« in- 
quest has  not  h]azi>ned  forth  their  names  to  all 
the  winds  of  heaVL-n.  Their  priory  has  not  In'en 
wafted  over  invans  of  bliMxl  ti»  the  remote.'*! 
re^ons  <if  the  eartli.  They  Jiave  not  erected 
to  themselves  enhis-al  statues  U|K>n  ]>ede>tals  of 
human  bones  t<»  pmvoke  arid  iuMilt  the  tardy 
hand  of  Iieaveidv  retribution.  Hut  theirs  was 
**the  Wtter  fortitude  of  patience  and  heri»ic 
martyrdom."  Tiieirs  was  the  gentle  temjK'r 
of  christian  kindness;  the  rigorous  olKervance 
of  reciprocal  ju.-tiee;  the  unron<|Uerable  soul 
of  conscious  integritv.  Worldlv  fame  hits  bec-n 
parsimonious  of  her  favor  to  tlie  memory  of 
thoso  generous  champions.  Their  numliers 
were  small:  their  stations  in  life  obst'ure;  the 
object  of  their  enterprise  uno>tentati«)Us;  the 
theatre  of  tiieir  exploits  remote:  how  could 
they  jK)sMbly  be  favorites  of  wjirldly  fame  if — 
That  common  crier,  whoM$  existence  is  onlv 
known  by  tiie  asH'mblage  of  multitudes:  that 
pander  of  wealth  and  great ni^s,  so  eager  to 
Iiaunt  the  palaces  ot'  fortune,  anil  so  fit^tidious 
to  the  houseless  dignity  of  virtue:  that  parasite 
of  pride,  ever  scornful  to  meekness,  and  ever 
obset^uious  to  insolent  power:  that  heedless 
trumpeter,  who-^e  ears  are  deaf  to  modest  me- 
rit, and  wiioM.'  eVcs  are  blind  to  bbKxlless,  dis- 
tant excellence. 

When  the  persecuted  companions  of  Robin- 
son, exiles  from  their  native  land,  anxi<iusly 
sued  f()r  the  privilege  of  removing  a  thousand 
leagues  more  di«.tant  t«)  an  untrie<l  soil,  a  rigor- 
ous climate  anil  a  savjige  wihlerness,  for  the 
sake  of  reconciling  their  sense  o\'  religious  duty 
with  their  atlections  for  their  country,  few,  per- 
haps none  of  them,  formed  a  conception  of 
what  would  be,  within  two  centuries,  the  result 
of  their  undertaking.  "Wlien  the  jealous  and 
niggardly  policy  of  their  Hritish  sovereign,  de- 
nied them  even  that  humblest  of  re<| nests,  and 
instead  of  liberty,  would  barely  consent  U*  pro- 
mise connivance,  neither  he  nor  they  might  l»e 
aware  that  they  were  laying  the  foundations  of 
a  jKiwer,  and  that  he  was  sowing  the  seeds  of  a 
spirit,  which,  in  less  than  two  hundred  years, 
would  stagger  the  thnme  of  his  des<rendants, 
and  shake  his  united  kingdoms  to  the  centre. 
So  far  is  it  from  the  ordinary  habits  of  mankind, 
to  calculate  the  imi>ortance  of  events  in  their 
elementary  principKs,  that  Iiod  the  first  colonists 
of  our  country  ever  intimated  as  a  part  of  their 
desigas,  the  project  of  founding  a  great  and 
mighty  nation,  the  finger  of  scorn  would  have 
pointed  them  to  the  cells  of  bedlam,  as  an  abode 
more  suitable  for  hatching  vain  empires  than  the 
solitude  of  a  transatlantic  desert. 

These  consequeuoeci,  then  so  little  foreseen, 


liJive  unfirlded  themsi-Ives  in  all  their  grandeur, 
to  the  eyes  of  the  prtsent  age.  It  is  a  common 
annisi'ment  of  s{K.*culative  minds,  to  contrast 
the  m.'igiiitude  of  the  mo>t  important  events 
with  the  minuteness  of  their  primeval  oansos, 
and  the  records  of  mankind  are  full  of  examples 
for  such  contemi»lations.  It  is,  however,  a 
more  profitable  employment  to  trace  the  consti- 
tuent prin<iples  of  future  greatness  in  their  ker- 
nel ;  t<i  detect  in  the  ac<»rn  at  our  fei-t  the  genu 
of  that  majestir  oak,  whoso  riNits  shoot  duwn 
to  the  centre,  and  whose  ]iran<'hes  .aspire  to  the 
skies.  I^-t  it  Ik?  tJien  our  yiresi-nt  <»rrupatioD 
to  inquire  and  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  causes 
first  put  in  ojKTation  at  the  j>erio<l  of  our  com- 
memoration, and  id  ready  pnnluftive  of  such 
magnificent  etfects;  to  examine,  with  reiterati-d 
care  and  minute  attention,  the  characters  of 
those  men  who  gave  the  first  impulse  to  a  new 
series  of  events  in  the  hi^torv  of  the  world;  to 
applaud  and  emuhite  tlioH*  qualities  of  their 
minds  which  we  shall  find  de^iTving  of  our 
admiration;  U*  recognize,  witli  candor,  those 
features  which  forbid  approbation  or  even  re- 
quire censure,  and  finally,  to  lay  alike  their 
frailties  anil  tlieir  j»erfections  to  our  own  Leartd^ 
eitiier  as  warning  or  as  exanqde. 

Of  the  various  European  settlements  upon 
this  continent,  which  Jiave  finally  merged  in 
4»iie  independent  nation,  the  firrt  establishments 
were  iiia<le  at  vari(»us  times,  by  several  nationa, 
and  under  the  infiuenire  <if  difterent  motives 
In  many  instancies,  the  con\iction  of  religiona 
oblipitJon  fonniHl  one  and  a  powerful  induce- 
ment of  the  adventurers ;  but  in  none,  excepting 
the  Sit t lenient  at  IMyniouth,  did  they  constitute 
the  sole  jin<l  exclusive  actuating  cause.  World- 
ly interest  and  c<»mmen'ial  speculation  entered 
largely  into  the  views  of  other  settlers:  but  the 
ci>mmands  of  cons<'ience  were  the  only  stimulos 
to  the  emigrants  from  I^^yden.  Previous  to 
their  exjKiHtion  hither,  they  had  endured  a 
long  Imnishment  from  tlieir  native  country. 
Under  every  species  of  disconrogement,  tbey 
undertook  the  voyage;  they  performed  it  in 
spite  of  numerous  and  alnu^st  insuperable  olv 
stacles;  they  arrived  u^Km  awildeniess  bound 
with  frost  and  hoary  with  snow,  without  the 
boundaries  of  their  charter;  outcasts  from  all 
human  society;  and  coasted  five  weeks  toge- 
ther, in  the  dead  of  winter,  on  this  tcnipestuooi 
shore,  exposed  at  once  to  the  fury  of  the  ele- 
ments, to  tlio  arrows  of  the  native  savage,  and 
to  the  imi)ending  horrors  of  iSunine. 

Courage  and  perseverance  have  a  ma^esl 
talisman,  before  which  difficnlties  disapnesr, 
and  obstacles  vanish  into  air.  These  finalities 
have  ever  been  displayed  in  their  mightieit 
perfection,  as  attendants  in  the  retinne  of  strong 
jiassions.  From  the  first  discovery  of  the  west- 
ern hemisphere  by  Columbus,  until  the  settlement 
of  Virginia,  whfeh  immediately  preceded  that 
of  Plymouth,  the  various  adventurers  from  the 
ancient  world  had  exhibited,  upon  innimieFabla 
oc*casions,  that  ardor  of  enterprise  and  that 
stubbornness  of  pursuit,  which  set  all  danger  at 
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defiance,  and  chain  the  violence  of  nature  at 
their  feet  Bat  they  were  all  instigated  by 
personal  interests.  Ayarice  and  ambition  had 
tuned  their  souls  to  that  pitch  of  exaltation. 
Selfish  passions  were  the  parents  of  their  heroi 
ism.  It  was  reserved  for  the  first  settlers  of 
New  England  to  perform  achievements  equally 
arduous,  to  trample  down  obstructions  equally 
formidable,  to  dispel  dangers  equally  terrific, 
under  the  single  inspiration  of  conscience.  To 
them,  even  liberty  herself  was  but  a  subordi- 
nate and  secondary  consideration.  They  claimed 
exemption  from  the  mandates  of  human  author- 
ity, as  militating  with  their  subjection  to  a 
superior  power.  Before  the  voice  of  heaven 
they  silenced  even  the  calls  of  their  country. 

Yet,  while  so  deeply  impressed  with  the 
sense  of  religious  obligation,  they  felt,  in  all  its 
energy,  the  force  of  that  tender  tie  which  binds 
the  heart  of  every  virtuous  man  to  his  native 
land.  It  was  to  renew  that  connection  with 
their  country  which  had  been  severed  by  their 
compulsory  expatriation,  that  Ihey  resolved  to 
face  all  the  hazards  of  a  perilous  navigation, 
and  all  the  labors  of  a  toilsome  distant  settle- 
ment Under  the  mild  protection  of  the  Bata- 
vian  government,  they  enjoyed  already  that 
freedom  of  religious  worship,  for  which  they 
had  resigned  so  many  comforts  and  enjoyments 
at  home:  but  their  hearts  panted  for  a  res- 
toration to  the  bosom  of  their  country.  Invi- 
ted and  urged  by  the  open-hearted  and  truly 
benevolent  people,  who  had  given  them  an  asy- 
lum from  the  persecution  of  their  own  kindred, 
to  form  their  settlement  within  the  territories 
then  under  their  jurisdiction ;  the  love  of  their 
country  predominated  over  every  influence  save 
that  of  conscience  alone,  and  they  preferred 
the  precarious  chance  of  relaxation  from  the 
bigoted  rigor  of  the  English  government  to  the 
certain  lit^rality  and  alluring  offers  of  the  Hol- 
landers. Observe,  my  countrymen,  the  generous 
patriotism,  the  cordial  union  of  soul,  die  con- 
scious, yet  unaffected  vigor,  which  beam  in 
their  application  to  the  British  monarch. 
**Th6y  were  well  weaned  from  the  delicate 
milk  of  their  mother  countir,  and  inured  to  the 
difiSoolties  of  a  strange  land.  They  were  knit 
together  in  a  strict  and  sacred  bond,  to  take 
care  of  the  good  of  each  other  and  of  the 
rboIew«-^It  was  not  with  them  as  with  other 


^..^  whom  small  things  could  discourage,  or 
small  discontents  cause  to  wish  themselves 
fl^^ain  at  home."  Children  of  tiiese  exalted 
Pilgrims  I  Is  there  one  among  yon,  who  can 
bear  the  simple  and  pathetic  energy  of  these 
expressions  without  tenderness  and  admiration? 
Venerated  shades  of  our  foreikthersi  No  1  ye 
were,  indeed,  not  ordinary  men !  That  coun- 
try which  had  ejected  yon  so  cruelly  from  her 
bosom,  yon  still  delighted  to  contemplate  in  the 
character  of  an  affectionate  and  beloved  mother. 
The  sacred  bond  which  knit  yon  together  was 
Indissolable  while  yon  lived;  and  oh  I  may  it 
be  to  your  descendants  the  example  and  the 
pledge  of  harmony  to  the  latest  period  of  time  I 


The  difficulties  and  dangers,  which  so  often  had 
defeated  attempts  of  similar  establishments, 
were  unable  to  subdue  souls  tempered  like 
yours.  Ton  heard  the  rigid  interdictions ;  yon 
saw  the  menacing  forms  of  toil  and  danger,  for- 
bidding your  access  to  this  land  of  promise :  but 
you  heard  without  dismay ;  you  saw  and  dis- 
dained retreat.  Firm  and  undaunted  in  the 
confidence  of  that  sacred  bond;  conscious  of 
the  purity,  and  convinced  of  the  importance  of 
your  motives,  you  put  your  trust  in  the  pro- 
tecting shield  of  Providence,  and  smiled  defi- 
ance at  the  combining  terrors  of  human  malice 
and  of  elemental  strife.  These,  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  your  undertaking,  your  were  sum- 
moned to  encounter  in  their  most  hideous 
forms ;  these  you  met  with  that  fortitude,  and 
combated  with  that  perseverance  which  yon 
had  promised  in  their  anticipation :  these  yon 
completely  vanquished  in  establishing  the  foun- 
dations of  New  England,  and  the  day  which 
we  now  commemorate  is  the  perpetual  memo- 
rial of  your  triumph. 

It  were  an  occupation,  peculiarly  pleasing,  to 
cull  from  our  early  historians,  and  exhibit  be- 
fore you  every  detail  of  this  transaction.  To 
carry  you  in  imagination  on  board  their  bark 
at  the  first  moment  of  her  arrival  in  the  bay ; 
to  accompany  Carver,  Winslow,  Bradford  and 
Standish,  in  £dl  their  excursions  upon  the  deso- 
late coast;  to  follow  them  into  every  rivulet 
and  creek  where  they  endeavored  to  find  a  firm 
footing,  and  to  fix,  with  a  pause  of  delight  and 
exultation,  the  instant  when  the  first  of  these 
heroic  adventurers  alighted  on^  the  spot  where 
you,  their  descendants,  now  enjoy  the  glorious 
and  happy  reward  of  their  labors.  But  in  this 
grateful  task,  your  former  orators,  on  this  anni- 
versary, have  anticipated  all  that  the  most  ardent 
industry  could  collect,  and  gratified  all  that  the 
most  inquisitive  curiosity  could  desire.  To  you, 
my  friends,  every  occurrence  of  that  moment- 
ous period  is  dready  familiar.  A  transient 
allusion  to  a  few  characteristic  incidents,  which 
mark  the  peculiar  history  of  the  Plymouth  set- 
tiers,  may  properly  supply  the  place  of  a  nar- 
rative, which,  to  this  auditory,  must  be  super- 
fluous. 

One  of  these  remarkable  incidents  is  the  ex- 
ecution of  that  instrument  of  government  by 
which  they  formed  themselves  into  a  body- 
politic,  the  day  after  their  arrival  upon  the 
coast,  and  previous  to  their  first  landing.  This 
is,  perhaps,  the  only  instance,  in  human  history, 
of  that  positive,  original  social  compact,  which 
speculative  philosophers  have  imagined  as  the 
only  legitimate  source  of  government  Here 
was  a  unanimous  and  personal  assent,  by  all  the 
individuals  of  the  community,  to  the  associa- ' 
tion  by  which  they  became  a  nation.  It  was 
the  result  of  circumstances  and  discussions, 
which  had  occurred  during  their  passage  from 
Europe,  and  is  a  full  demonstration  that  the 
nature  of  civil  government,  abstracted  from  the 
political  institutions  of  their  native  country, 
had  been  an  object  of  their  serious  meditation. 
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The  fiottlen*  of  all  the  former  Enropoan  colo- 
nies had  oontentcnl  thi'insi'lvod  with  the  iK)wer8 
contV.'rre<i  u|>on  tl)om  by  their  resfK^otive  char- 
ters without  looking  l)i*yoii(i  the  seal  of  the 
royal  parchment  for  the  nieimure  of  tlu'ir  ri^rhts, 
ami  the  rule  of  their  dutien.  The  foiHHlers  oi 
Plymouth  had  been  iin|K*lle<l  by  the  piH'uliari- 
ties  of  their  situation  to  examine  the  snltject 
with  dery»er  and  more  comprehensive  resi*arrh. 
At^er  twelve  vears  of  banishment  from  the 
land  of  their  tirst  allegiance,  during' which  they 
had  been  under  an  a<loptive  and  temporary  sub- 
jection to  another  si»wrei>m,  tht-y  must  natu- 
rally have*  iKH^n  led  to  reflect  uimui  the  relative 
rights  and  duties  of  allepance  and  subje<'tion. 
Tliev  had  residcil  in  a  citv,  the  scat  of  ji  uni- 
ver»ity,  where  the  ]M»lemical  and  political  c«»n- 
troversies  (»f  the  time  were  ]>ursued  with  un- 
comm<»n  ferv<»r.  In  this  jieriod  they  had  wit- 
nessi'd  the  dea<l!y   Htru^'ple   In-tween  the  two 

i»artirJ»,  into  which  the  people  of  the  I'nited 
Vovinces  after  their  K'paration  lr4nn  the 
crown  of  Spain,  had  divido«l  themselves.  The 
contest  embraci*<l  within  its  cnMipa>s  not  only 
tlKH»l()pical  doctrines,  but  ]Militical  principles, 
and  Maurice  and  Harnevrlt  were  tlu*  temporal 
leaders  of  the  same  rival  facticujs,  «»f  which 
Episcopiu-*  and  p4ilyander  were  tiie  ecclesiasti- 
cal champions.  That  the  inv^-titfation  of  the 
fundamental  prinriph-s  of  ^overmnent  was 
deeply  impli<'ated  in  the<edis'^ensions  is  evident 
from  the  immortal  work  of  (irotius  upon  the 
rijchts  of  war  and  ju-ace,  which  nndi>ul>te<lly 
originated  from  them,  (trotius  himsi>lf  had 
been  a  most  distinjruishcd  artor  and  sutlerer  in 
those  important  scenes  (»f  internal  convnlsitm, 
and  his  work  was  tirst  publi>hiMl*  very  shortly 
after  the  departure  of  ()ur  forefathers  from 
Leyden.  It  is  well  known  that,  in  the  cour>e 
of  the  contest.  Mr.  Kdbinsnn  more  than  once 
appeared,  with  crtnlit  to  himself,  its  a  public 
disputant  against  Kj»isc(ipius;  and  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  fact  is  relate<l  by  (iov- 
ern«»r  Hradt'onl,  it  is  a] 'parent  that  the  whole 
English  church  at  Jx?yden  took  a  zetilous  inter- 
est in  the  religious  jiart  of  the  controversy. 
As  strangers  in  the  land,  it  is  ]>resnmable  that 
tliey  wist.*ly  and  honorably  avoided  entangling 
themsi-lvcs  in  the  political  contentions  involved 
with  it.  Yet  the  theoretic  principles,  as  they 
were  drawn  into  discussion,  could  n(»t  fail  to 
arrest  their  attention,  and  nnist  have  assisted 
them  to  form  accurate  ideas  concerning  the 
origin  and  extent  of  autlM»rity  among  men,  in- 
dependent of  positive  in^Jtitutions.  The  im- 
portance of  these  circumstances  will  not  be 
duly  weighed  without  taking  into  consideration 
the  state  of  opinions  then  prevalent  in  England. 
The  general  principles  of  government  were 
there  little  nnderstood  and  less  examined.  The 
whole  substance  of  human  authority  was  cen- 
tred in  the  simple  doctrine  of  r(»yal  prewiga- 
tive,  the  origin  of  which  wtus  always  traced  in 
theory  to  divine  institution.      Twenty  years 
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later,  tlie  subject  was  more  industriou.<ily  sifted, 
and  for  luilf  a  century  became  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal topics  of  contn.>verHy  K'tween  the  ablest 
and  most  enlightened  men  in  the  nation.  The 
instrument  of  V(»luntary  association,  executed 
on  boanl  the  Mayllower,  testifies  that  the 
j)arties  to  it  had  anticipated  the  improvement 
of  their  nation. 

f  AnotluT  incident,  from  which  we  may  derive 
^KM'a-iiiui  tor  important  reflect i(»ns,  was*  the  at- 
tempt of  these  original  settlers  to  otablish 
among  them  that  community  of  gmids  and  of 
lalior,  whirh  fanciful  [loliticians.  trom  tlie  days 
of  Plato  to  thost*  of  Kousseau,  have  recom- 
mended >Ls  the  fundamental  law  of  u  y»erfect 
republK!  This  theory  results,  it  inu>t  l)e  ac- 
knowledfred,  from  principles  of  reasoning  most 
flattering  to  the  human  chara<ter.  If  industry, 
fnigality,  and  disinterested  integrity  were  alike 
the  virtues  <»f  all,  there  would,  apparently,  be 
more  of  the  s(K-ial  spirit,  in  making  all  profwrty 
a  common  stock,  and  giving  to  eai'Ii  individual 
a  jiroportional  title  to  the  wealth  of  the  whole. 
Such  is  the  basis  ujHm  which  Plato  forbids,  in 
his  republic,  the  division  of  i»rojierty.  Such  is 
the  svsteni  Upon  wh it'll  I{ou>seau  pronounced 
the  fir.t  man  who  enclosed  a  fiehl  with  a  fence, 
an<I  said,  this  is  mine,  a  traitor  to  the  human 
sfK-cies.  A  wiser  and  more  useful  jihibisophy, 
ln)wever,  dire<'ts  us  to  consider  man  accttrding 
to  the  nature  in  which  he  was  formed;  subject 
to  infirmities,  which  no  wisdom  can  reme<ly ;  to 
weaknosi'S,  which  no  institution  can  strength- 
en; to  vices,  which  no  legislation  can  correct 
Hence  it  becomes  obvions,  that  se]>arate  pro- 
perty is  the  natural  and  indisputable  right  vf 
si.'paratc  exertion;  that  connnunity  of  goods 
without  mmmunity  of  toil  is  op]ir(*ssive  and 
unjust ;  that  it  connteracts  the  laws  of  nature, 
which  ]irescril»e,  that  he  only  who  sows  the 
seed  shall  reap  the  harvest ;  that  it  dis<^ourage9 
all  energy,  by  destroying  its  rewanls;  and 
makes  the  most  virtuous  and  active  ni embers 
of  society,  the  slaves  and  drudges  of  the  wont 
Such  was  the  issue  of  this  exiioriment  among 
our  forefathers,  and  the  same  event  demonstra- 
ted the  error  of  the  system  in  tlie  elder  settle- 
ment o{  Virginia.  lAit  us  cherish  that  spirit  of 
harmony,  which  prompted  our  forefatlu-rs  to 
make  the  attempt,  under  circumstances  more 
favorable  to  its  success,  than,  perhaps,  ever  oc- 
curred uiH)n  earth.  Let  us  no  less  admire  the 
candor  with  which  they  relinquihhed  it,  apf>n 
discovering  its  irremediable  inefficacy.  To 
found  principles  of  government  upon  too  ad- 
yantiigeous  an  estimate  of  the  human  cliaracter, 
is  an  error  of  inexperience,  the  source  of  which 
is  HO  amiable,  that  it  is  impossible  to  censure  it 
with  severity.  Wo  have  seen  the  same  mis- 
take, committed  in  onr  own  age,  and  upon  a 
larger  theatre.  Happily  for  onr  ancestors, 
their  situation  allowed  them  to  repair  it,  before 
its  effects*  had  proved  destructive.  They  had 
no  ])ride  of  vain  philosophy  to  support,  no  per- 
fidious rage  of  faction  to  glut,  by  perseveriDg 
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in  their  mistakes,  nntil  they  should  he  eztin- 
gaifihed  in  torrents  of  hlood. 

As  the  attempt  to  estahlish  among  them- 
selyes  the  community  of  goods  was  a  seal  of 
that  sacred  hond  which  loiit  them  so  closely 
together,  so  the  conduct  they  observed  towards 
the  natives  of  the  country  displays  their  stead- 
fast adherence  to  the  rules  of  justice,  and  their 
faithful  attachment  to  those  of  benevolence  and 
charity. 

No  European  settlement,  ever  formed  upon 
this  continent,  has  been  more  distinguished  for 
nndeviating  kindness  and  equity  towards  the 
savages.  There  are,  indeed,  moralists  who 
have  questioned  the  right  of  the  Europeans  to 
intrude  upon  the  possessions  of  the  aboriginals 
in  any  case,  and  under  any  limitations  what- 
soever. But  have  they  maturely  considered 
the  whole  subject  ?  The  Indian  right  of  pos- 
session itself  stands,  with  regard  to  the  great- 
est part  of  the  country,  upon  a  questionable 
foundation.  Their  cultivated  fields;  their  con- 
structed habitations;  a  space  of  ample  suf- 
ficiency for  their  subsistence,  and  whatever 
they  had  annexed  to  themselves  by  personal 
labor,  was  undoubtedly,  by  the  laws  of  nature, 
theirs.  But  what  is  the  right  of  a  huntsman  to 
the  forest  of  a  thousand  miles  over  which  he 
has  accidentally  ranged  in  quest  of  prey  ?  Shall 
the  liberal  bounties  of  Providence  to  the  race 
of  man  be  monopolized  by  one  of  ten  thousand 
for  whom  they  were  created  ?  Shall  the  exu- 
berant bosom  of  the  common  mother,  amply 
adequate  to  the  nourishment  of  millions,  be 
claimed  exclusively  by  a  few  hundreds  of  her 
offspring?  Shall  the  lordly  savage  not  only 
disdain  the  virtues  and  enjoyments  of  civiliza- 
tion himself,  but  shall  he  control  the  civilization 
of  a  world  ?  Shall  he  forbid  the  wilderness  to 
blossom  like  the  rose?  Shall  he  forbid  the 
oaks  of  the  forest  to  fall  before  the  axe  of  in- 
dustry, and  rise  again,  transformed  into  the 
habitations  of  ease  and  elegance?  Shall  he 
doom  an  immense  region  of  the  globe  to  per- 
petual desolation,  and  to  hear  the  bowlings  of 
the  tiger  and  the  wolf  silence  for  ever  the  voice 
of  human  gladness  ?  Shall  the  fields  and  the 
ralleys,  which  a  beneficent  Qod  has  formed  to 
teem  with  the  life  of  innumerable  multitudes, 
be  condemned  to  everlasting  barrenness  ?  Shall 
the  mighty  rivers,  poured  out  by  the  hand  of 
nature,  as  channels  of  communication  between 
numerous  nations,  roll  their  waters  in  sullen 
silence  and  eternal  solitude  to  the  deep  ?  Have 
hundreds  of  commodious  harbors,  a  thousand 
leagues  of  coast,  and  a  boundless  ocean,  been 
spread  in  the  front  of  this  land,  and  shall  every 

gurpose  of  utility,  to  which  they  could  apply, 
e  prohibited  by  the  tenant  of  the  woods  ?  No, 
generous  philanthropists  I  Heaven  has  not  been 
thus  inconsistent  in  the  works  of  its  hands  I 
Heaven  has  not  thus  placed  at  irreconcilable 
strife,  its  moral  laws  with  its  physical  creation  I 
The  Pilgrims  of  Plymouth  obtained  their  right 
of  possession  to  the  territory,  on  which  they 
settled,  by  titles  as  &ir  and  unequivocal  as  any 


human  property  can  be  held.  By  their  volun- 
tary association  they  recognized  their  allegiance 
to  the  Government  of  Britain,  and  in  process 
of  time,  received  whatever  powers  and  authori- 
ties could  be  conferred  upon  them  by  a  charter 
from  their  sovereign.  The  spot  (m  which  they 
fixed,  had  belonged  to  an  Indian  tribe,  totally 
extirpated  by  that  devouring  pestilence  which 
had  swept  the  country,  shortly  before  their  ar- 
rival The  territory,  thus  free  from  aU  exclu- 
sive possession,  they  might  have  taken  by  the 
natural  right  of  occupancy.  Desirous,  however, 
of  giving  ample  satisfaction  to  every  pretence 
of  prior  right,  by  formal  and  solemn  conven- 
tions with  the  chiefs  of  the  neighboring  tribes, 
they  acquired  the  further  security  of  a  pur- 
chase. At  their  hands  the  children  of  the  des- 
ert had  "ao  cause  of  complaint.  On  the  great 
day  of  retribution,  what  thousands,  what  mil- 
lions of  the  American  race  will  appear  at  the 
bar  of  judgment  fo  arraign  their  European,  in- 
vading conquerors!  Let  us  humbly  hope,  that 
the  fathers  of  the  Plymouth  Colony  will  then 
appear  in  the  whiteness  of  innocence.  Let  ns 
indulge  the  belief,  that  they  will  not  only  be 
free  from  all  accusation  of  injustice  to  these 
unfortunate  sons  of  nature,  but  that  the  testi- 
monials of  their  acts  of  kindness  and  benevo- 
lence towards  them,  will  plead  the  cause  of 
their  virtues,  as  they  are  now  authenticated  by 
the  records  of  history  upon  earth. 

Religious  discord  has  lost  her  sting;  the 
cumbrous  weapons  of  theological  warfare  are 
antiquated:  the  field  of  politics  supplies  the 
alchymists  of  our  times  with  materials  of  more 
fatal  explosion,  and  the  butchers  of  mankind  no 
longer  travel  to  another  world  for  instruments 
of  cruelty  and  destruction.  Our  age  is  too  en- 
lightened' to  contend  upon  topics,  which  con- 
cern only  the  interests  of  eternity;  and  men 
who  hold  in  proper  contempt  all  controversies 
about  trifles,  except  such  as  inflame  their  own 
passions,  have  made  it  a  common-place  censure 
against  your  ancestors,  that  their  zeal  was  en- 
kindled by  subjects  of  trivial  importance;  and 
that  however  aggrieved  by  the  mtolerance  of 
others,  they  were  alike  intolerant  themselves. 
Against  these  objections,  your  candid  judgment 
will  not  require  an  unqualified  justification ;  but 
your  respect  and  gratitude  for  the  founders  of 
the  State  may  boldly  claim  an  ample  apology. 
The  original  grounds  of  their  separation  from 
the  church  of  England,  were  not  objects  of  a 
magnitude  to  dissolve  the  bonds  of  communion ; 
much  less  those  of  charity,  between  Christian 
brethren  ef  the  same  essential  principles.  Some 
of  them,  however,  were  not  inconsiderable,  and 
numerous  inducements  concurred  to  give  them 
an  extraordinary  interest  in  their  eyes.  When 
that  portentous  system  of  abuses,  the  Papal  do- 
minion, was  overturned,  a  great  variety  of  reli- 
gious sects  arose  in  its  stead,  in  the  several  coun- 
tries, which  for  many  centuries  before  had  been 
screwed  beneath  its  subjection.  The  fabric  of 
the  reformation,  first  undertaken  in  En^^and 
upon  a  contracted  basis,  by  a  capricions  and 
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langaiiuury  tyrant,  had  been  soooeMiyel j  over- 
thrown and  restored,  renewed  and  altered  accord- 
ing to  the  varying  hnmora  and  principles  of  four 
successive  monarchs.  To  ascertain  the  precise 
point  of  division  between  the  genuine  institutions 
of  Christianity,  and  the  corruptions  accumulated 
ui)on  them  in  the  progress  of  fifteen  centuries, 
was  found  a  task  of  extreme  difficulty  through- 
out the  Christian  world.  Men  of  tlie  profound- 
est  learning,  of  the  sublimest  genius,  and  uf  the 
purest  intq^ty,  after  devoting  their  lives  to 
the  research,  finally  difiered  in  their  ideas  upon 
many  great  points,  both  of  doctrine  and  disci- 
pline. The  main  question,  it  was  admitted  on 
all  hands,  most  intimately  concerned  the  high- 
est interests  of  man,  both  temporal  and  eternal. 
Can  we  wonder,  that  men  who  felt  their  happi- 
ness here  and  their  hopes  of  hereafter,  their 
worldly  welfare  and  the  kingdom  of  heaven  at 
stake,  should  sometimes  attach  an  importance 
beyond  their  intrinsic  weight  to  collateral  points 
of  controversy,  connected  witli  the  all-involving 
object  of  the  Reformation?  The  changes  in  the 
forms  and  principles  of  religious  worship,  were 
introduced  and  regulated  in  England  by  the 
hand  of  public  authority.  But  t  Iiat  hand  had  not 
been  uniform  or  steady  in  its  operations.  During 
the  persecutions  inflicted  in  the  interval  of  Popish 
restoration  under  the  reign  of  Mary,  ui>on  all  who 
£Eivored  the  reformation,  many  of  the  most 
zealous  reformers  had  been  compelled  to  fly 
their  country.  While  residing  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  thev  had  adopted  the  principles  of 
the  most  complete  and  rigorous  reformation,  as 
taught  and  established  by  Calvin.  On  return- 
ing afterwards  to  their  native  country,  they 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  partial  reformation, 
at  which,  as  they  conceived,  the  English  estab- 
lishment had  rested,  and  claiming  the  privi- 
leges of  private  conscience,  upon  which  alone 
any  departure  from  the  church  of  Home  could 
be  justified,  they  insisted  upon  the  right  of  ad- 
henng  to  the  system  of  their  own  preference, 
and  of  course,  upon  that  of  non-conformity  to 
the  establishment  prescribed  by  the  royal  au- 
thority. The  only  means  used  to  convince  them 
of  error,  and  reclaim  them  from  dissent,  was 
force,  and  force  served  but  to  confirm  the  op- 
position it  was  meant  to  suppress.  By  driving 
the  founders  of  the  Plymouth  Colony  into  exile, 
it  constrained  them  to  absolute  separation 
from  the  church  of  England,  and  by  the  refusal 
afterwards  to  allow  them  a  positive  toleration, 
even  in  this  American  wilderness,  the  council 
^  of  James  the  First  rendered  that  separation 
i^  ilfreeoncilable.  Viewing  their  religiqus  liber- 
,^|i9l^*^ties  here,  as  held  only  upon  sufierance,  yet 
bound  to  them  by  all  the  ties  of  conviction,  and 
by  all  their  sufferings  for  them,  could  they  for- 
bear to  look  upon  every  dissenter  among  them- 
selves with  a  Jealous  eye  ?  Within  two  years 
after  their  landing,  they  beheld  a  rival  settle- 
ment^ attempted  m  their  immediate  neighbor- 
hood ;  and  not  long  after,  the  laws  of  self-pre- 
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servation  compelled  them  to  break  op  a  neat  of 

revellers,*  who  boasted  of  protection  from  the 
mother  country,  and  who  had  recurred  to  the 
easy,  but  pernicious  resource  of  feeding  their 
wanton  idleness,  by  furnishing  the  savages  with 
the  means,  the  skill,  and  the  instraments  of 
European  destruction.  Toleration,  in  that  in- 
stance, would  have  been  self-murder,  and  many 
other  examples  might  be  alleged,  in  which  their 
necessary  measures  of  self-defence  have  been 
exaggerated  into  cruelty,  and  their  most  indis- 
pensable precautions  distorted  into  persecution. 
Yet  shall  we  not  pretend  that  they  were  exempt 
from  the  common  laws  of  mortality,  or  entirwy 
free  from  all  the  errors  of  their  age.  Their  leal 
might  sometimes  be  too  ardent,  bnt  it  was  al- 
ways sincere.  At  this  day,  religious  indulgence 
is  one  uf  (»ur  clearest  duties,  becauae  it  is  one 
of  our  undisputed  rights.  While  we  rejcnee 
that  the  principle*  of  genuine  Christianity  have 
so  far  tnuniphed  over  the  prejudices  of  a  for- 
mer generation,  let  us  fer>'ently  hope  for  the 
day  when  it  will  prove  equally  victorions  over 
the  malignant  passions  of  our  own. 

In  thus  calling  your  attention  to  some  of  the 
peculiar  features  in  the  principles,  the  character, 
and  the  history  of  your  forefathers,  it  is  as  wide 
from  my  design,  as  I  know  it  would  be  from 
your  approbation,  to  adorn  their  memory  with 
a  cha])let  plucked  from  the  domain  of  otheni 
The  occasion  and  the  day  are  more  peculiarly 
devoted  to  thoni,  but  let  it  never  be  diahonorcd 
with  a  contracted  and  exclusive  spirit  Oor 
affections  as  citizens  embrace  the  wnole  extent 
of  the  Union,  and  the  names  of  Raleigh,  Sndth, 
Wintliro]),  Calvert,  Penn  and  Oglethoipe,  ex- 
cite in  our  minds  recollections  equally  pleaanA 
and  gratitude  equally  fervent  with  toose  <? 
Carver  and  Bradford.  Two  centuries  have  not 
yet  clap6e<l  since  the  first  European  foot  touched 
the  soil  wliich  now  constitutes  the  American 
Union.  Two  centuries  more  and  oor  nnmben 
nmst  exceed  those  of  Europe  herself.  The  des- 
tinies of  this  empire,  as  they  appear  in  prospect 
before  us,  disdain  the  powers  of  human  ealcola- 
tion.  Yet,  as  the  origmal  founder  of  the  Roman 
State  is  said  once  to  have  lifted  upon  his  shoal- 
ders  the  fame  and  fortunes  of  all  his  posterity, 
so  let  us  never  forget  that  the  glory  and  great- 
ness of  all  our  descendants  is  in  onr  handfli 
Preserve,  in  all  their  purity,  refine,  if  ponible, 
from  all  their  alloy,  those  virtues  which  we  tUt 
day  commemorate  as  the  ornament  of  onr  fore- 
fathers. Adhere  to  them  with  inflexible  reso- 
lution, as  to  the  horns  of  the  altar;  instil  them 
with  unwearied  perseverance  into  the  minds  of  / 
your  children;  bind  your  souls  and  theirs  to; 
the  national  Union  as  the  chords  of  life  are  cen- 
tred in  the  heart,  and  you  shall  soar  with  nqnd 
and  steady  wing  to  the  summit  of  human  dloiy. 
Nearly  a  century  ago,  one  of  those  rare  imndst 
to  whom  it  is  given  to  discern  ftitnre  greatnesi 
in  its  seminal  principles,  upon  oontemplatiqg 
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the  gitoation  of  this  oontinent)  prononnoed  in  a 
vein  of  poetic  inspiration, 

*' Westward  the  Star  of  empire  takes  its  way." 
Let  ns  unite  in  ardent  supplications  to  the  Foun- 


der of  nations,  and  the  Bnilder  of  worlds,  that 
what  then  was  prophecy,  may  continue  unfold- 
ing into  history — ^that  the  dearest  hopes  of  the 
human  race  may  not  he  extinguished  in  disap- 
pointment, and  that  the  lost  may  prove  the 
nohlest  empire  of  time. 
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Pronounce  him  one  of  the  first  men  of  his 
age,  and  you  have  yet  not  done  him  justice. 
Try  him  hy  that  test  to  which  he  sought  in  vain 
to  stimulate  the  vulgar  and  selfish  spirit  of 
Napoleon ;  class  him  among  the  men  who,  to 
compare  and  seat  themselves,  must  take  in  the 
compass  of  all  ages ;  turn  hack  your  eyes  upon 
the  records  of  time ;  summon  from  the  creation 
of  the  world  to  this  day  the  mighty  dead  of 
every  age  and  every  clime — and  where,  among 
tlie  race  of  merely  mortal  men,  shall  one  he 
found,  who,  as  the  benefactor  of  his  kind,  shall 
claim  to  take  precedence  of  Lafayette  ? 

There  have  doubtless  been,  in  all  ages,  men, 
whose  discoveries  or  inventions,  in  the  world  of 
matter  or  of  mind,  have  opened  new  avenues  to 
the  dominion  of  man  over  the  material  creation ; 
have  increased  his  means  or  his  faculties  of 
enjoyment ;  have  raised  him  in  nearer  approxi- 
mation to  that  higher  and  happier  condition,  the 
object  of  his  hopes  and  aspirations  in  his  present 
state  of  existence. 

Lafayette  discovered  no  new  principle  of 
politics  or  of  morals.  lie  inventea  nothing  in 
science.-  lie  disclosed  no  new  phenomenon  in 
the  laws  of  nature.  Born  and  educated  in  the 
highest  order  of  feudal  Nobility,  under  the  most 
absolute  Monarchy  of  Europe,  in  possession  of 
an  affiuent  fortune,  and  master  of  himself  and 
of  all  his  capabilities  at  the  moment  of  attaining 
manhood,  tlie  principle  of  republican  justice  and 
of  social  equaiitj  took  possession  of  his  heart 
and  mind,  as  if  by  inspiration  from  above.  Ho 
devoted  himself  his  me,  his  fortune,  his  heredi- 
tary honors,  his  towering  ambition,  his  splendid 
hopes,  all  to  the  cause  of  liberty.  He  came  to 
another  hemisphere  to  defend  her.  He  became 
one  of  the  most  effective  champions  of  our  Inde- 
pendence; but,  that  once  achieved,  he  returned 
to  his  own  country,  and  thenceforward  took  no 
part  in  the  controversies  which  have  divided  us. 
In  the  events  of  our  Revolution,  and  in  the 
forms  of  policy  which  we  have  adopted  for  the 
establishment  and  perpetuation  of  our  freedom, 
Lafayette  found  the  most  perfect  form  of  gov- 
ernments He  wished  to  add  nothing  to  it.  He 
would  gladly  have  abstracted  nothing  from  it. 
Instead  of  the  imaginary  Republic  of  Plato,  or 
the  Utopia  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  he  took  a 

*  From  Mr.  Adams's  oratioii  on  flie  VA  and  eharaetar  of  La- 
fayette, delivered  before  the  Oongren  of  the  United  States, 
December  81st,  1884. 
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practical  existing  model,  in  actual  operation 
here,  and  never  attempted  or  wished  more  than 
to  apply  it  faithfully  to  his  own  country. 

It  was  not  given  to  Moses  to  enter  the  promised 
land ;  but  he  saw  it  from  the  summit  of  Pisgah. 
It  was  not  given  to  Lafayette  to  witness  the 
consummation  of  his  wishes  in  the  establishment 
of  a  Republic,  and  the  extinction  of  all  heredi- 
tary rule  in  Franco.  His  principles  were  in 
advance  of  the  age  and  hemisphere  in  which  he 
lived.  A  Bourbon  still  reigns  on  the  throne  of 
France,  and  it  is  not  for  us  to  scrutinize  the  title 
by  which  he  reigns.  The  principles  of  elective 
and  hereditary  power,  blended  in  reluctant 
union  in  his  person,  like  the  red  and  white 
roses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  may  postpone  to 
aftertime  the  last  conflict  to  which  they  must 
ultimately  come.  The  life  of  the  Patriarch  was 
not  long  enough  for  the  development  of  his 
whole  political  system.  Its  final  accomplish- 
ment is  in  the  womb  of  time. 

The  anticipation  of  this  event  is  the  more 
certain,  from  the  consideration  that  all  the 
principles  for  which  Lafayette  contended  were 
practical.  He  never  indulged  himself  in  wild 
and  fanciful  speculations.  The  principle  of 
hereditary  power  was,  in  his  opinion,  the  bane 
of  all  republican  liberty  in  Europe.  Unable  to 
extinguish  it  in  the  revolution  of  1880,  so  fkr 
as  concerned  the  chief  magistracv  of  the  nation, 
Lafayette  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  it  abol- 
ished with  reference  to  the  peerage.  An  heredi- 
tary Crown,  stript  of  the  support  which  it  may 
derive  fVom  an  hereditary  peerage,  however 
compatible  with  Asiatic  despotism,  is  an  anom- 
aly in  tlie  history  of  the  Chnstian  world,  and  in 
the  theory  of  free  government  There  is  no 
argument  producible  against  the  existence  of  an 
hereditary  peerage,  but  applies  with  aggravated 
weight  against  the  transmission,  from  sire  to 
son,  of  an  hereditary  Grown.  The  prejudices 
and  passions  of  the  people  of  France  rejected  tiie 
principle  of  inherited  power,  in  every  station  of 
public  trust,  excepting  the  first  and  highest  of 
them  all ;  but  there  they  clung  to  it,  as  did  the 
Israelites  of  old  to  the  savory  deities  of  Egypt. 

This  is  not  the  time  or  the  place  for  a  disqui- 
sition upon  the  comparative  merits,  as  a  system 
of  government,  of  a  republic,  and  a  monarchy 
surrounded  by  republican  institutions.  Upon 
this  subject  there  is  among  us  no  diversity  of 
opinion ;  and  if  it  should  take  the  people  of 
Franoe  another  half  century  of  int^nal  and 
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external  war,  of  dazzling  and  dclasive  glories; 
of  unparalleled  triarophu,  hamillating  reversea, 
and  bitter  disappointmenta,  to  settle  it  to  their 
aatisfactifin,  the  ultimate  result  can  only  bring 
them  to  the  point  where  we  have  stood  from 
the  day  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence— to 
the  |K>int  where  Lafayette  would  have  brought 
tliem,  and  to  which  he  looked  as  a  consumma- 
tion devoutly  to  be  wizihed. 

Then,  too,  and  then  only,  will  bo  the  time 
when  the  character  of  Lafayette  will  be  appre- 
ciated at  its  true  value  throughout  the  civilized 
world.  When  the  principle  of  hereditary  do- 
minion shall  be  extinguished  in  all  the  institu- 
tions of  France ;  when  government  shall  no 
longer  be  considered  as  property  transmissible 
from  sire  to  son,  but  as  a  trust  committed  for  a 
limited  time,  and  then  to  return  to  the  people 


whence  it  came ;  as  a  burdensome  duty  to  ba 
diitcharged,  and  not  as  a  reward  to  be  abused; 
when  a  chdm,  any  claim,  to  political  power  by 
inheritance  shall,  in  the  estimation  of  the  whole 
French  people,  be  held  as  it  now  is  by  the  whole 
people  of  the  North  American  Lnion — then 
will  be  the  time  for  contemplating  the  character 
of  Lafayette,  not  merely  in  the  oventA  of  his  lif& 
but  in  the  full  development  of  his  intellectu^ 
conceptions,  of  his  fervent  aspirations,  of  the 
labors  and  perils  and  sacrifices  of  his  long  and 
eventful  career  upon  earth ;  and  thenceforward, 
till  the  hour  when  the  trump  of  the  Archangel 
shall  sound  to  announce  that  Time  shall  be  no 
more,  the  name  of  Lafajrette  shall  stand  emx)U6d 
upon  the  annals  of  our  race,  high  on  the  list  ol 
the  pure  and  disinterested  benefactors  of  man- 
kind. 
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HENRY   CLAY. 

TniB  celebrated  orator  and  statesman  was  the  seventh  child  of  the  Reverend  John  Olay,  a 
worthy  divine  of  the  Baptist  persuasion,  and  Elizabeth,  his  wife.  He  was  bom  on  the  twelfth 
Bf  April,  1777,  in  a  district  commonly  called  the  "Slashes,"  in  Hanover  Connty,  Virginia, 
rhe  death  of  his  father  in  1781,  consigned  him  entirely  to  the  care  of  his  mother,  who  was  ren- 
dered incapable  of  giving  her  children  more  than  a  common  education,  by  the  embarrassed 
oondition  in  which  her  husband^s  estate  was  left  This  circumstance,  which  compelled  her  to 
rely  on  her  children  to  assist  in  the  support  of  the  family,  did  not  prevent  their  receiving  the 
benefits  of  the  parish  schooL  Toung  Henry  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of  one  Peter  Deacon, 
with  whom  he  acquired  the  rudiments  of  the  English  branches,  and  progressed  in  his  arithmetic 
"  as  for  as  Practice" — ^to  use  his  own  words.  He  remained  at  home  until  he  reached  his  four- 
teenth year,  devoting  himself,  with  his  brothers,  principally  to  the  labors  of  the  farm.  It  was 
during  this  period  of  his  life  that  he  won  the  title  of  27is  Mill  "boy  of  the  Slashea.* 

In  1791,  he  entered  as  a  clerk  in  the  drug  store  of  Mr.  Richard  Denny,  at  Richmond,  in  his 
native  State,  but  remamed  there  only  a  short  time.  During  the  next  year  his  mother  was  mar- 
ried to  Mr.  Henry  Watkins,  and  removed  to  Woodford  Oounty,  Kentucky,  taking  with  her  all 
her  children  except  Henry  and  his  eldest  brother.  Previous  to  this  change  of  residence,  Henry, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  his  step-father,  was  placed  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Peter  Tinsley, 
the  clerk  of  the  high  court  of  chancery  in  Virginia,  which  position  he  found  more  congenial  to 
his  tastes  and  inclinations.  Here  he  became  acquainted  with  the  celebrated  Chancellor  Wythe ; 
by  his  steady  and  industrious  habits  soon  attracted  his  attention,  and  finally  became  his  amanu- 
Bnsis.  In  the  employment  now  given  him,  of  recording  the  decisions  of  the  chancellor,  and 
performing  the  various  duties  of  a  private  secretary,  he  obtained  much  legal  and  general  infor- 
mation, and  acquired  those  habits  of  regularity  and  methodical  application,  ^hich  wore  of  so 
much  value  to  him  in  his  subsequent  career.  After  spending  five  years  in  the  double  service  of 
derk  to  Mr.  Tinsley  and  amanuensis  to  the  venerable  Chancellor  Wythe,  he  entered  as  a  stu- 
dent at  law,  in  the  office  of  Robert  Brooke,  at  that  time  attorney-general.  The  advantages  of 
perfecting  himself  in  the  profession  he  had  chosen,  now  became  much  better  than  he  had  here- 
tofore enjoyed,  and  the  assiduity  with  which  he  embraced  them,  showed  how  highly  he  appre- 
ciated their  benefits.  In  1797,  after  one  year  of  study,  he  was  licensed  to  practise,  by  tho 
Judges  of  the  Virginia  Court  of  Appeals.  During  the  fall  of  the  same  year  he  removed  to  Lex- 
ington, Kentucky,  and  there  established  himself;  "without  patrons,"  suid  he,  in  reviewing  this 
portion  of  his  life,  "  without  the  favor  or  countenance  of  the  groat  or  opulent,  without  the 
means  of  paying  my  weekly  board,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  bar  unconunonly  distinguished  by 
eminent  members.    I  remember  how  comfortable  I  thought  I  should  be,"  he  continued,  "  if  I 

*  ThlB  mtbri^iu^  bad  Its  origin  In  the  filial  and  fraternal  duty  of  Mr.  Clay,  who,  after  he  was  large  enough,  was  seen 
whenever  the  meal-barrel  was  low,  going  to  and  flro  on  the  road  between  his  mother*a  hotiae  and  Mra.  Darricotrs  mill  on 
the  Pamnnkej  river,  moonted  on  a  bag  that  was  thrown  aerosa  a  pony  tbat  was  gnlded  by  a  rope  bridle ;  and  thus  he 
baeame  flunUiarly  known,  by  the  people  living  on  the  line  of  his  travel,  as  7%«  mUlbof  qftfU  ilatfUL—OoUan**  lA^t  and 
TIsMf  ^f  (Xajfy  voL  1,  page  19. 
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T'^trM  Tii.'tko  f*nc  h'lntlrc-l  p«iiinils,  Vir:nfii:i  inonoy,  jn-r  vt-ar.  .iinl  with  what  dirliirht  I  reoeivt-d 
:L-;  f:r-t  ::rtcM'ri  >hiir:ii^  iV-v.     My  Lmikts  wiTc  in<.»re  than  realized.     I  iniiiicJiatcly  rusbvd   into 
&  rr^i  rL-^riil  and  I  IP  rati  Vf  i»ra'*ti<'t'/*  *     An  incident  i»f  this  jHiTiiHl  nf  his  lile.  which  is  oonsid- 
CTi.il  ft-  th»'  fH-<-:i-i'in  of  the  oarlicst  develnfinK-nt  uf  his  powers  of  eloiuenoe  and  reasoning  has 
hy.!;  rifi-nled  hy  !.i- r:nincr'»nri   ]ii<»L'rai'hor-:  and  de-Jcrve-i  notice  here.     A:  Levii.^»'»ii  he  had 
I't.en  a  nn-niher  rif  a  deh.itin;r  s«»ciety  H^me  time,  but  refrained  fp.»ni  t;iking  an  active  part  in  iti 
exi-p-lK.-,  t'mui  a  niude-iy  inherent  in  his  di.-pciMtion.     At  one^if  ti:e  laeetinij:!*  of  the  *c>ciety,  a 
^jU».-:iMn  had  het-n  <li.-cus-ed  :it  cnnj-ideraMe  len^nh,  and  apparently  with  much  ability,  c>n  which 
the  Mi-ri»niary  voii-  was  al^'Ut  to  be  taken,  when  ho  observed  in  an  under  tone  tea  person  seated 
by  hi:ji,  "th'.-  -ijbje't  cl'Ks  ij«»t  f-eem  to  be  exhausted."    The  individuiJ  exclaimed,  "do  not  put 
the  '|ii».-.fiun  Vft,  .Nfr.  Clay  will  si»eak.''     The  chairman,  by  a  sniile  and  a  n<jd  of  the  head,  >i^'iii- 
£ed  iii-»  williiij'ne-'S  to  allow  tlie  disicus-^ion  to  l>e  continuetl  by  him.  who  thereupon  arose  under 
fcvery  appearance  of  trepidation  and  embazratiesment.    The  tir-^t  words  that  fell  from  his  lipa 
were  *•  (ieiiilemon  of  the  jury."     His  embarrassment  wa."*  now  extreme;  blushing,  hesitating, 
and  stanimering,  he  rcfieated  tho  wonLs,  ^'Gentlemen  of  the  Jury.''    The  audience  evinced 
genuine  pijlitene-s   and  good  breedinL%  by  neeminff  not  to  notice  h':3  nnpleasant  and  trying 
[)0>ition.     Siiddeidy  regainin;^  h'lA  Belf-[»o>se9sion,  he  made  a  speech  of  sncli  force  and  elo- 
quence, flTf  to  carry  conviction  and  astonishment  at  onco  to  the  heart?  of  his  hearers    Subse- 
quently he  t<H)k  a  prominent  part  in  the  debates  of  the  society,  and  became  one  of  itd  most  effi- 
cient members. 

Mr.  (.'lay  ciintinucd  tlie  practice  of  law  with  increasing  reputation.  His  success,  ospeciallj 
in  criminal  cau-^es,  was  alm<ist  unparalleled.  In  1803  he  was  chc^en  a  member  of  the  Kentucky 
Leirinluture,  in  which  1x>dy  he  served  until  his  ek'ction  to  tlie  Senate  of  the  United  States  in 
18uG.  Here  he  remained  one  year,  at  the  expiration  of  which  he  returned  to  Kent ncky  and 
was  immediately  re-elected  to  the  Legislature  of  that  State.  Hii*  career  in  that  assembly  is 
Well  de-*cribed  by  one  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  him.  "  He  appears  to  have  been 
the  pervading  spirit  of  the  whole  body.  He  never  camo  to  the  debates  without  the  knowledw 
necessary  to  the  perfect  elucidation  of  his  subject,  and  he  always  had  the  power  of  making  bis 
knowledge  S(3  practical,  and  lighting  it  up  so  brightly  with  tho  fire  of  eloquence,  and  the  living 
s^iul  of  intelle<t,  that  without  resorting  to  the  arts  of  insidiousness  he  ctiuld  generally  control 
tiio  movements  of  tho  legislature  at  will.  His  was  not  an  undue  intluence ;  it  was  the  simple  as- 
cendency of  mind  over  mind.  Tho  measures  which  originate  I  with  him,  inbtead  of  being  charac- 
terized by  the  eccentricities  and  ambitions  innovations  which  are  too  visible  in  the  course  of  young 
men  of  genius  sud«leuly  elevated  to  power  and  influence,  were  remarkable  only  fop  their  plain 
common  sense,  and  their  tendency  to  advance  the  substantial  interests  of  the  State.  Thou^ 
he  carried  his  jilans  into  effect  by  the  aid  of  tho  magical  incantations  of  the  orator,  be  always 
c^mcoived  them  with  the  coolness  and  discretion  of  a  philosopher.  No  sabject  w:i8  so  great  as 
to  baffle  his  powers,  none  so  minute  an  to  elude  them.  He  could  handle  the  telescope  and  the 
microscoi^e  with  equal  skill.  In  him  tho  haughty  demagogues  of  the  Legislature  found  an  antag- 
onist who  never  failed  to  foil  them  in  their  bold  projects,  and  the  intriguers  of  lower  degree 
were  baffled  with  equal  certainty  whenever  they  attempted  to  get  any  petty  measure  through 
the  House  for  their  own  i)er8onal  gratilication  or  that  of  tlieir  friends.  The  people,  therefore, 
justly  regarded  him  as  emphatically  their  own.t 

In  December,  1809,  having  been  elected  by  the  legislature,  Mr.  Clay  again  took  his  seat  in  the 
Senate.  On  the  sixth  of  the  following  April,  ho  avowed  himself  in  favor  of  the  policy  of 
encouragement  to  domestic  manufactures,  in  a  powerful  speech.  Thus  early  did  he  become 
identified  with  those  measures  which  were  afterwards  known  as  tho  American  Syttem,  This 
seoms  to  be  the  only  speech  he  made  during  that  session.  His  sx^ecches  on  tlie  Line  qf  the  Perdido^ 
and  the  Aug  men  t/ition  0/ Military  Force^  which  are  regarded  as  among  his  most  finished  specimens 
of  argumentative  eloquence  and  logical  reasoning,  were  delivered  during  tho  session  of  1810-1811. 


*  See  Mr.  Cbiy's  Speech  at  Lfixinpton,  Juoe  8, 1842. 
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The  most  celebrated  of  his  efforts  of  tha^  session,  however,  was  the  speech  on  the  Bank  Charter. 
He  opposed  the  measure  as  unconstitntional ;  maintaining  that  no  specific  provision  could  he 
found  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  authorizing  or  permitting  the  charter  of  a  bank, 
nor  could  it  be  so  construed  as  to  imply  the  power  to  that  effect.  Although  opposed  by  many 
of  the  ablest  men  of  both  parties,  his  powerful  reasoning  was  sustfuned  and  the  charter  was  lost. 
In  all  the  important  subjects  which  came  before  the  Senate,  Mr.  Clay  evinced  his  usual  zeal  and 
activity.  Ilis  eloquent  powers  and  brilliant  talents  were  now  acknowledged,  and  his  reputation 
as  a  debater  firmly  established  throughout  the  country. 

At  the  close  of  his  second  senatorial  term  he  was  elected  to  the  lower  House  of  Congress,  and 
on  the  meeting  of  that  body  in  November,  1811,  he  was,  on  the  first  ballot,  elected  to  the 
honorable  position  of  Speaker.  His  eminent  services  here  are  too  well  known  to  require 
particular  notice  in  this  sketch.  He  was  a  firm  supporter  of  Mr.  Madison,  and  his  war  measures 
of  1812,  and  during  the  continuance  of  the  hostilities  with  Great  Britain,  he  displayed  the  most 
intense  intere^  for  the  welfare  and  honor  of  the  country.  It  is  a  remarkable  feu^  that  while 
the  speakership  is  regarded  as  a  bar  to  the  privilege  of  participation  in  the  debates  of  the  House, 
Mr.  Clay  was  accustomed  to  mingle  in  its  deliberations,  while  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  to 
perform  the  double  duty  of  speaker  and  member.  On  the  twentieth  of  January,  1812,  he 
delivered  a  speech  in  favor  of  an  increase  of  the  Navy,  and  succeeded  in  procuring  an  appropria- 
tion for  that  object  During  the  session  of  1812-1813,  he  was  the  leader  of  the  administration 
party  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  '^  Hero"  says  his  biographer,  '^  amidst  all  discouragements, 
he  moved  in  m^esty,  for  ho  moved  in  strength.  No  difficulties  could  weary  or  withstand  his 
energies.  Like  the  Carthaginian  chief  in  the  passage  of  the  Alps,  he  kept  his  place  in  front  of 
his  comrades,  putting  aside,  with  a  giant  effort,  every  obstacle  that  opposed  his  progress,  applaud- 
ing the  foremost  of  his  followers,  and  rousing  those  who  lingered,  by  words  of  encouragement  or 
reproach,  till  he  succeeded  in  placing  them  upon  a  moral  eminence,  from  which  they  could  look 
down  upon  the  region  where  their  prowess  was  to  meet  with  its  long-expected  reward." 

In  18H  Mr.  Clay  was  appointed  with  Mr.  Bayard,  Mr.  Gallatin,  and  others,  to  negotiate  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain.  On  the  termination  of  that  mission,  he  visited  Paris,  where . 
he  met  with  a  distinguished  reception,  and  by  the  frankness,  grace  and  ease  of  his  deportment, 
won  th^  esteem  of  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him.  An  anecdote  of  this  visit,  illustrative  of 
Mr.  Clay^s  power  at  repartee  and  charm  of  conversation  has  been  preserved.  Shortly  after  his 
arrival  he  attended  a  ball,  given  by  Mr.  Hottinguer,  the  American  banker,  iu  h«mor  of  the 
oonclusion  of  the  treaty.  He  was  there  introduced  to  the  famous  Madame  de  Stael,  who  cordially 
addressed  him  with — ^*  Ah,  Mr.  Clay  I  I  have  been  in  England,  and  have  been  battling  your 
canse  for  you  there."  ^^  I  know  it,  madame ;  we  heard  of  your  powerful  interposition,  and  are 
grftteftil  and  thankful  for  it."  ^^  Tliey  were  much  enraged  against  you,"  said  she ;  ^*  so  much  so, 
that  they  at  one  time  thought  seriously  of  sending  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  command  their 
armies  against  you  I"  "  I  am  very  sorry,  madame,"  replied  Mr.  Clay,  "  that  they  did  not  send 
his  Grace."  ^^  Why  ? "  asked  she,  surprised.  "  Because,  madame,  if  he  had  beaten  us,  we 
should  have  been  in  the  condition  of  Europe,  without  disgrace.  But,  if  we  had  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  defeat  him,  we  should  have  greatly  added  to  the  renown  of  our  arms." 

He  afterwards  met  her  at  her  own  residence,  where  he  was  introduced  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  and  other  celebrities.  She  related  the  foregoing  conversation  to  the  Duke,  who 
promptly  and  gracefully  responded,  that  had  he  been  so  fortunate  in  the  execution  of  such  a 
commission  as  to  triumph  over  a  foe  evincing  so  much  bravery  as  the  Americans  had,  he  should 
regard  it  as  a  greater  honor  than  the  most  brilliant  victory  he  had  ever  achieved.*^ 

Mr.  Clay  remained  at  Parid  until  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  when  he  went  to  England. 
The  like  civilities  and  attention  with  which  he  had  been  honored  while  in  the  French  capital, 
were  extended  to  him  here.  While  he  was  in  London,  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  arrived, 
ftod  he  was  a  witness  of  the  Joy  and  exultation  with  which  the  British  people  received  it.  A 
few  days  after,  ho  was  dining  in  company  with  many  of  the  nobility,  at  the  house  of  Lord 
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Cflstlereagh,  when  the  oonvenation  tamed  on  the  recent  victory  and  the  flight  of  Kapoleon. 
Some  one  saggested  that  he  had  gone  to  America.  ^^  If  he  reaches  yonr  shores,  Mr.  Clay,** 
inquired  Lord  Liverpool,  one  of  the  ministers,  *^  will  he  not  g^ve  yon  mnch  trouble  f "  "  None 
whatever,"  responded  Mr.  Clay ;  "  we  shall  be  glad  to  receive  such  a  distinguished,  though 
unfortunate  exile,  and  we  shall  soon  make  a  good  democrat  of  him." 

On  Ilia  return  to  America  in  the  fall  of  1815,  Mr.  Gay  was  re-elected  to  tlie  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  at  the  conmiencement  of  the  session  was  again  called  to  the  Speaker^s  chair. 
This  (losition  he  retained  until  his  appointment  as  Secretary  of  State,  in  1825,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  short  temporary  retirement,  rendered  necessary  by  heavy  pecuniary  losses.  To  enu> 
merate  his  long  and  able  services  in  this  important  station,  would  be  to  write  a  history  of  the  gov- 
ernment during  ten  years  of  its  existence ;  and  the  details  of  his  public  life  are  so  perx^anent  in 
the  minds  of  every  one,  that  such  a  course  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation. 

On  the  inauguration  of  President  Jackson  in  1829,  Mr.  Clay  retired  to  his  home  in  Kentucky. 
During  the  winter  of  that  year  and  the  year  following,  he  visited  the  Southern  States,  bendes 
passing  through  the  various  parts  of  his  own  State.  The  reception  he  met  at  the  different  stages 
of  his  route  was  most  cordial  and  flattering.  Men  of  all  parties,  distinguished  for  their  abilities 
and  position,  went  out  to  welcome  hiuL  ^  The  dark  elements  of  faction  sank  down  into  quie- 
tude "  wherever  he  went,  and  a  ^*  hundred  hands  were  extended  to  dasp  his  own." 

About  this  time  he  delivered  an  address  before  the  Colonization  Society  of  Kentucky,  at 
Frankfort,  in  which  he  supported,  with  his  characteristic  eloquence  and  power,  the  objects  and 
principles  of  that  institution.  During  his  remarks  he  alluded  to  the  subject  of  slavery,  and  ex- 
pressed a  great  desire  to  co-operate  in  any  work  which  should  have  for  its  end  the  mitigation  of 
that  evil  He  dwelt  with  peculiar  pleasure  upon  the  success  of  the  Colonizing  efibrts  throughont 
the  Union,  and  declared  his  convictions  that  it  gave  the  most  abundant  encouragement  for  per- 
severance and  renewed  exertions  in  the  cause.  ^  We  may  boldly  challenge  the  annals  of  human 
nature,"  he  said,  "  for  the  record  of  any  human  plan  for  the  melioration  of  the  condition  or  the 
advancement  of  our  race,  which  promises  more  unmixed  good  in  comprehensive  benevolence, 
than  that  of  the  Colonization  Society,  if  carried  into  full  operation.  Its  benevolent  purposes  are 
not  confined  to  the  limits  of  one  continent — not  to  the  prosperity  of  a  solitary  race.  They  em- 
brace the  largest  two  portions  of  the  earth,  with  the  peace  and  hii4)pine8s  of  both  descriptions 
of  their  present  inhabitants,  and  the  countless  millions  of  their  posterity.  The  colonists,  reared 
in  the  bosom  of  this  republic,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  blessings  which  liberty  imparts,  although 
now  unable  to  share  them,  will  carry  a  recollection  of  them  to  benighted  Africa,  and  light  up  in 
time  her  immense  territory.  And  may  we  not  indulge  the  hope,  that  in  a  period  of  time  not 
surpassing  in  duration  that  of  our  own  colonial  and  national  existence,  we  shall  behold  a  con- 
federation of  republican  States  on  the  western  shores  of  Africa,  with  their  oongreas  and  their  an- 
nual legislatures,  thundering  forth  in  behalf  of  the  rights  of  man,  and  causing  tyrants  to  tremUe 
on  their  thrones."  Another  portion  of  this  address  evinces  how  deeply  he  deplored  the  exfiit- 
ence  of  slavery.  *^  If  I  could  be  instrumental,"  said  he,  '*  in  eradicating  this  deepest  stain  upon 
the  character  of  our  country,  and  removing  all  cause  of  reproach  on  account  of  it  by  foreign  na- 
tions ;  if  I  could  only  be  instrumental  in  ridding  of  this  foul  blot  that  revered  State  that  gave  me 
birth,  or  that  not  less  beloved  State  which  has  kindly  adopted  me  as  her  son,  I  would  not  ex- 
change the  proud  satLsfaotion  which  I  should  ei\joy,  for  the  honor  of  all  the  triumphs  ever  de- 
creed to  the  most  successful  conqueror." 

In  the  fall  of  1831,  Mr.  Clay  was  again  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate,  and  about  the 
same  time  nominated  for  the  presidency,  in  opposition  to  General  Jackson.  He  remained  in 
the  Senate  until  1842,  when  he  made  his  farewell  speech,  which  is  considered  one  of  his  finest 
oratorical  efforts,  and  retired,  as  he  supposed,  for  ever,  from  that  body.  His  services  during  this 
term  of  office  are  familiar  to  all.  In  1844  he  was  again  nominated  for  the  prendencji  but  was 
defeated  by  the  election  of  James  K  Polk.  In  1840,  he  was  again  returned  to  the  Senate,  by  an 
unanimous  vote  of  the  legislature  of  his  adopted  State,  and  continued  a  senator  imtU  the  time  of 
his  death.  The  limits  of  this  sketch  will  not  allow  a  particular  recital  of  the  many  and  impor- 
tant measures  which  he  originated  or  perfected  in  this  last  term  of  his  senatorial  eareer.    It  it 
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saffioient  to  say  that  in  all  his  actions  he  manifested  the  deepest  solioitnde  and  anxiety  for  the 
"welfare  and  happiness  of  his  country  and  his  fellow-men. 

He  died  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  Jane,  1852.  Trihutes  of  respect  from  all  distinctions  of  men 
were  offered  to  his  memory,  and  the  nation  monmed  their  irreparable  loss.  The  following  re- 
marks, which  will  close  this  general  sketch,  were  delivered  by  his  colleagne,  Mr.  Underwood,  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States : — "The  character  of  Henry  Clay  was  formed  and  developed  by 
the  influence  of  our  free  institntions.  His  physical  and  mental  organization  eminently  qualified 
him  to  become  a  great  and  impressive  orator.  His  person  was  tall,  slender,  and  commanding. 
His  temperament  ardent,  fearless,  and  full  of  hope.  His  countenance  clear,  expressive,  and  va- 
riable— ^indicating  the  emotion  which  predominated  at  the  moment  with  exact  similitude.  His 
voice,  cultivated  and  modulated  in  harmony  with  the  sentiment  he  desired  to  express,  fell  upon 
the  ear  like  the  melody  of  enrapturing  music.  His  eye  beaming  with  intelligence,  and  flashing 
with  coruscations  of  genius.  His  gestures  and  attitudes  graceful  and  natural.  These  personal 
advantages  won  the  prepossessions  of  an  audience,  even  before  his  intellectual  powers  began  to 
move  his  hearers ;  and  when  his  strong  common  sense,  his  profound  reasoning,  his  clear  concep- 
tions of  his  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  and  his  striking  and  beautiful  illustrations,  united  with 
SQch  x>er8onal  qualities,  were  brought  to  the  discussion  of  any  question,  his  audience  was  enrap- 
tnred,  convinced,  and  led  by  the  orator  as  if  enchanted  by  the  lyre  of  Orpheus. 

"No  man  was  ever  blessed  by  his  Creator  with  faculties  of  a  higher  order  of  excellence  than 
those  given  to  Mr.  Clay.  In  the  quickness  of  his  perceptions,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  his 
conclusions  were  formed,  he  had  few  equals,  and  no  superior.  He  was  eminently  endowed  with 
a  nice  discriminating  taste  for  order,  symmetry,  and  beauty.  Ho  detected  in  a  moment  every 
thing  out  of  place  or  deficient  in  his  room,  upon  his  farm,  in  his  own  or  the  dress  of  others.  He 
was  a  skilful  judge  of  the  form  and  qualities  of  his  domestic  animals,  whicli  ho  delighted  to  raise 
an  his  farm.  I  could  give  you  instances  of  the  quickness  and  minuteness  of  his  keen  faculty  of 
observation,*  which  never  overlooked  any  thing.  A  want  of  neatness  and  order  was  offensive  to 
him.  He  was  particular  and  neat  in  his  handwriting,  and  his  apparel.  A  slovenly  blot,  or  neg- 
ligence of  any  sort,  met  his  condemnation ;  while  he  was  so  organized  that  he  attended  to,  and 
arranged  little  things  to  please  and  gratify  his  natural  love  for  neatness,  order,  and  beauty,  his 
great  intellectual  faculties  grasped  all  the  subjects  of  jurisprudence  and  politics  with  a  facility 
aitiounting  almost  to  intuition.  As  a  lawyer,  he  stood  at  the  head  of  his  profession.  As  a  states- 
man, his  stand  at  the  head  of  the  Republican  Whig  party  for  nearly  half  a  century,  establishes 
his  Utle  to  pre-eminenee  among  his  illustrious  associates. 

"  Mr.  Clay,  throughout  his  public  career,  was  influenced  by  the  loftiest  patriotism.  Confident 
in  the  truth  of  his  convictions,  and  the  purity  of  his  purposes,  he  was  ardent,  sometimes  impetu- 
ous in  the  pursuit  of  objects  which  he  believed  essential  to  the  general  welfare.  *  *  *  His 
^Tmpathies  embraced  all.  The  African  slave,  the  Creole  of  Spanish  America,  the  children  of 
renovated  classic  Greece — all  families  of  men,  without  respect  to  color  or  dime,  found  in  his  ex- 
panded bosom  and  comprehensive  intellect,  a  friend  of  thoir  elevation  and  amelioration. 

"  Bold  and  determined  as  Mr.  Clay  was  in  all  His  actions,  he  was,  nevertheless,  conciliating. 
He  did  not  obstinately  adhere  to  things  impracticable.  K  he  could  not  accomplish  the  best, 
he  contented  himself  with  the  nighest  approach  to  it.  He  has  been  the  great  compromiser  of 
those  political  agitations  and  opposing  opinions  which  have,  in  the  belief  of  thousands,  at  differ- 
ent times,  endangered  the  perpetuity  of  our  Federal  Government  and  Union.  He  was  no  leaa 
remarkable  for  his  admirable  social  qualities  than  for  his  intellectual  abilities.  As  a  companion, 
he  was  the  delight  of  his  friends,  and  no  man  ever  had  better  or  truer.  They  have  loved  him 
firom  the  beginning,  and  loved  him  to  the  last  His  hospitable  mansion  at  AiJiland  was  always 
open  to  their  reception.    No  guest  ever  thence  departed  without  feeling  happier  for  his  visit'' 
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Mr.  Claj  «K!i\vrfMl  tliis  ci»wo}i  in  tJjo  IL»u«<*  I 
of  Kirprt-^erit.'irivos  of  tiic  United  Stati.-,  un  t!ie  : 
ti;rlitli  «if  .laniiiiry,  ]Si:j,  on  a  Vill.  iirofmsinu' 
tlial  twenty  tli'iu-aiid  in  on  sljcnild  be  atMcd  t'»  j 
llic  t-xi'fii!::  iiiilitary  fc-jtaMi-hnit-nt.  I 

\Ir.  CiiAir:MAN :  I  wns  jrratifieil  ye.-torday  by  '■ 
Uie  n'comniitnii-nt  of  thi-  bill  l'»  u  roriiriiittec  " 
of  lb**  wb'ili.'  Hun-c,  fr'.ini  two  con <!<! era! join; 
ono,  Hnr«'  it  fttt-ipk-d  iMeasii;.'!it  rdftxaiij-n  I'niiii 
a  iiKHt  fatiiriiiiiL'  situution ;  *   and   tli*.-  othi-r.  ! 
bocan.'ie  it  iurni-xliird  me  witJi  an  <  i'j»t«rtunity  ■ 
of  pri'stntiiiif  to  the  fonirriitita*  my  Miitinimts 
ujjon  tlic"  Important  lojiici  wliii'h    lia*. c   bfcn 
inin;rled  in  tiio  drimto.     J  n  jrit,  li'»Wi.vor,  that 
tbu  nt.Tts.<.ity  under  wbii-li  the  chainiian  ba-* 
Inrrn  pbu'rd  of  puttini'  tbo  iiMt-tinn.*  prec-iudfs 
lb'.-    opportrinity,    J   bad    wi^^bcd  to   cnjiiy,    of 
rondfriii;;  mon*  ar-rvjiablu   tu  t!io  ooiMiiiiitfc 
any  tbin^r  1  mi;:bt  bfivr  t«n»tf,r  on  the  interest-  ■ 
in;;  points,  on  wlijib  it  is  my  duty  to  toncb. 
l.iipri-pari»l,  bowovi  r,  a.-;  I  am  to  *]*<.-ak  on  tbis 
day.  of  wljii'b  I  urn  tbc  mi»r«  scn^iililc  fruni  tbc 
ill  -tatc  of  njy  Iji-ahb,  1  will  Hiljclt  tbo  attention  ' 
of  tbe  Ci»mmittee  fT  a  few  moments. 

I  war*  a  littb*  a.*fMnished,  J  contV-ss,  wben  I 
fmind  tbis  bill  permitte"!  to  pa-^  -ilently  tbriMi;:b  , 
tbc  committee  «»!'  tlje  wbole,  and  nnt  siler-ted,  ' 
until  tii«^  momi-nt  when  tbe  'iUe«*lin:i  wa*  about 
l<)  be  put  f>r  its  third  reading',  a-  the  >iibji-'"tnn  ' 
wbieli  ^i-ntlr'Tnen  in  tlie  <'j>]H»*ition  cbiiM*  to  lay 
before  tbe  HoM«ie  tlioir  views  of  tlio  intere.>tin^  ' 
attitude  in   wJiirb  tbe  nati'»n  stands.     It  di«l , 
Oj>iiear  to  me.  tliat  tbe  b»an  bill,  which  will 
M)on  cunie  In-fore  us,  wouhi  liave  alf<"rded  a  j 
mufli  m(»re  jiroper  oecasinn,  it  bein^r  nirire  es>on- 
tial,  as  pro\  j.lin;^  tiie  ways  and  me.ins  for  the  ; 
j»rosecuti<»n  of  the  war.     Hut  the  gentlemen  had 
tJjc  rijjbt  of  sele<:tion,  and  liavinj:  eseni-ed  it,  ■ 
no  matter  Jiow   improiHJrly,   I   am   gratitied, 
whatever  I  may  think  of  the  cbaraeter  (tf  some 
jiart  of  the  del»ate,  at  the  latitude  in  whicli,  f<»r 
^»nee,  they  liavo  been  induljred.     I  claim  only,  in 
return,  of  jrentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House,  ami  of  the  committee,  a  like  induljrem^o 
in  expressinjj;  my  hentiment.s  with   the  .same 
unrestralrjed  freedom.     Perhaps,  in  the  course 
of  the  remarks  which  I  may  feel  my^'lf  calletl 
upon  to  make,  ^^entlemen  nuiy  apprehend  that 
tJiey  asriumo  tmi  Iiarsh  an  asj)ect:  but  i  have 
only  now  to  say,  that  I  Jsliall  n^n^ak  of  parties, 
measures  and  thin^,  as  tbey  Firike  my  moral 
Bense,  pn)testing  a^ainBt  the  imputation  of  any 
intention,  on  my  part,  to  wouucl  llie  feelings  of 
any  gentlemen. 


•  Mr.  Clay  waa,  at  this  lime,  ^iicokcr  of  the  II^uso  of 
Ccpivscnlatlvos. 

t  The  Clialrin&n  had  risen  to  pnt  the  qncrtioD,  which 
would  have  cut  Mr.  Clay  off  from  the  opportunity  of  speak- 
ing, by  carrying  tho  bill  to  the  IIoum. 


Con-iderinir  tbo  situation  in  which  tbis  coun- 
try i"*  n«.>w  jil.iced. — a  >tate  of  actual  war  with 
one  of  the  UK^st  jMiWcrlul  nations  on  the  earth, 
— it  may  not  be  useless  to  take  a  view  of  the 
pa-xt.  and  of  tlie  various  parties  which  have  at 
ilitferent  times  appeared  in  this  country,  and  to 
attend  to  tlie  manner,  by  which  we  have  lieon 
driven  fr<»m  a  i«eaieful  p«i>ture  to  our  present 
warlike  attitmle.  Such  an  in-^uiry  iii.iy  a.S5i>l 
in  giii<lin::  Us  V*  that  re-^ult,  an  honorable  [*ace, 
which  nni-it  betlie  !?incere  desire  of  everv  friend 
to  America.  Tbe  cuurso  of  that  uppOMtion,  by 
whiili  the  administratis 'n  of  the  p»vernment 
hii-i  lieeii  unremittin;:ly  impelled  t^r  the  last 
twelve  years.  U  >in::ul.'\r,  and.  I  believe,  nnex- 
ani Filed  in  tbe  bi^torv  of  anv  countrv.  It  has 
been  alike  tlie  duty  and  the  iniere,-t  of  tho 
administration  to  pre.-i-rve  pi-ace.  It  wfis  their 
dtity,  because  it  is  neet-siry  ti»  the  growth  of  an 
infant  i>eople,  to  their  ir«-nius  and  to  their  habits. 
It  was  their  interest,  l^ecaiise  a  change  of  the 
Cfin'Iition  of  tbe  nation,  brin^rs  ab»ng  with  it  s 
danger  of  the  los?  nf  tlio  affections  of  the  pet.»ple. 
The  administration  b:u  nr)t  been  for^reiful  of 
tliese  >'»li.'mn  obligations.  Xo  art  has  been  left 
une^^ayed;  no  experiment,  promisin:r  ft  favora- 
ble result,  letl  untried,  to  maintain  tbe  peaceful 
relations  of  the  countrv.  Whem  some  six  or 
seven  years  ago,  tbe  affairs  of  tlie  nation  assumed 
a  tlireatening  aspect,  a  partial  non-iniportatioQ 
was  adoptcil.  As  tbey  grew  more  alarming,  an 
embargt)  was  imposed.  It  would  have  accom- 
plished its  i«urpose,  but  it  was  sacrificed  upon 
the  altar  of  conciliation.  Vahi  and  fmitiess 
attempt  to  propitiate !  Tlien  came  a  Liw  of 
non -intercourse ;  and  a  general  non-iinportatioa 
followed  in  tbe  train.  In  the  mean  time,  any 
indicati«>ns  of  a  return  to  the  public  law  and  the 
path  rtf  justice,  on  the  part  of  either  belligerent, 
are  seized  upon  with  avidity  by  the  administr»- 
tion.  The  arrangement  with  Mr.  Erskine  is 
concluded.  It  is  first  a]>plauded,  and  then  cen- 
sured by  the  opposition.  No  matter  with  what 
unfeigned  sincerity,  witli  what  real  eflTort  odmio- 
istration  cultivates  peace,  the  opposition  insist 
that  it  alone  is  culi>abIo  for  every  breach  that  i& 
made  between  the  two  countries.  Because 
the  President  thought  proj>er,  in  accepting  the 
proffered  reparation  for  the  attack  on  a  national 
vej<sel,  to  intimate  that  it  would  have  better 
comported  with  tbo  justice  of  tho  king,  (and 
who  does  not  think  so  ?)  to  punish  the  oftending 
officer,  tt)o  opposition,  entering  into  tbe  royal 
feelings,  sees  in  that  imaginary  insult,  abundant 
cause  for  rejecting  Mr.  Erskino^s  arrangement 
On  another  occtision,  you  cannot  havc^orgotten 
tbe  hypercritical  ingenuity  which  they  displayed, . 
to  divest  Mr.  Jackson's  correspondence  of  if 
premeditated  insult  to  this  country.  If  gentle- 
men would  only  ri.»servo  for  their  own  govern- 
ment half  the  sensibility,  which  is  indulged  for 
that  of  Great  Britain,  they  would  find  much  less 
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to  condemn.  Restriction  after  restriction  has 
been  tried;  negotiation  has  been  resorted  to, 
until  farther  negotiation  wonld  have  been  dis- 
gracefol.  Whilst  these  peaoefol  experiments  are 
undergoing  a  trial,  what  is  the  oondnct  of  the 
opposition  ?  They  are  the  champions  of  war ; 
the  proud,  the  spirited,  the  sole  repository  of 
the  nation's  honor ;  the  men  of  exclusive  vigor 
and  energy.  The  administration,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  weak,  feeble  and  pusillanimous, — "  in- 
capable of  being  kicked  into  a  war."  The 
maxim,  "not  a  cent  for  tribute,  millions  for 
defence/'  is  loudly  proclaimed.  Is  the  adminis- 
tration for  negotiation  ?  The  opposition  is  tired, 
Bick,  disgusted  with  negotiation.  They  want  to 
draw  the  sword  and  avenge  tlie  nation's  wrongs. 
When,  however,  foreign  nations,  perhaps  em- 
boldened by  the  very  opposition  here  made, 
reftise  to  li:4tea  to  the  amicable  appeals,  which 
have  been  repeated  and  reiterated  by  the  admin- 
istration, to  their  justice  and  to  their  interests ; 
when,  in  fnct^  war  with  one  of  them  has  become 
identified  with  our  independence  and  our  sov- 
ereipity,  and  to  abstam  from  it  was  no  longer 
possible,  behold  the  opposition  veering  round 
and  becoming  the  friends  of  peace  and  com- 
merce. They  tell  you  of  the  calamities  of  war, 
its  tragical  events,  the  squandering  away  of 
your  resources,  the  waste  of  the  public  treasure, 
and  the  spilling  of  innocent  blood.  "  Gorgons, 
hydras  and  chimeras  dire."  They  tell  you  that 
honor  is  an  illusion !  Now  we  see  them  exhib- 
iting the  terrilio  forms  of  the  roaring  king  of 
the  forest :  now  the  meekness  and  humility  of 
the  lamb !  They  are  for  war  and  no  restrictions, 
when  the  administration  is  for  peace.  They  are 
for  peace  and  restrictions,  when  the  administra- 
tion is  for  war.  You  find  them,  sir,  tacking 
with  every  gale,  displaying  the  colors  of  every 
party  and  of  all  nations,  steady  only  in  one 
onalterable  purpose,  to  steer,  if  possible,  into 
&e  haven  of  power. 

During  all  this  time,  the  parasites  of  opposi- 
tion do  not  fail,  by  cunnmg  sarcasm  or  sly 
innuendo,  to  throw  out  the  idea  of  French 
influence,  which  is  known  to  be  false,  which 
ought  to  be  met  in  one  manner  only,  and  that 
is  by  the  lie  direct  The  administration  of  this 
country  devoted  to  foreign  influence!  The 
administration  of  this  country  subservient  to 
France  I  Great  God  I  what  a  charge  I  how  is 
it  so  influenced  ?  By  what  ligament,  on  what 
basis,  on  what  possible  foundiition  does  it  rest? 
Is  it  similarity  of  language?  No  I  we  speak  dif- 
ferent tongues,  wo  speak  the  English  language. 
On  the  resemblance  of  our  laws?  No  I  the 
lources  of  our  jurisprudenoe  spring  from  another 
and  a  different  country.  On  conmiercial  inter- 
course? No!  we  have  comparatively  none  with 
France.    Is  it  from  the  correspondence  in  tlie 

rniusofthe  two  governments?  No!  here  alone 
the  liberty  of  man  secure  from  the  inexorable 
despotism,  which  every  where  else  tramnles  it 
under  foot.  Where  then  is  the  ground  of  such 
an  influence  ?  But,  sir,  I  am  iiuulting  you  by 
aigning  on  such  a  subjects    Yet,  preposterous 


and  ridiculous  as  the  insinuation  is,  it  is  propa- 
gated with  so  much  industry,  that  there  are 
persons  found  foolish  and  credulous  enough  to 
believe  it.  You  will,  no  doubt,  think  it  incredi- 
ble, (but  I  have  nevertheless  been  told  it  as  a 
fact,)  that  an  honorable  member  of  this  House, 
now  in  my  eye,  recently  lost  his  election  by  the 
circulation  of  a  silly  story  in  his  district,  that  he 
was  the  first  cousin  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 
The  proof  of  the  charge  rested  on  a  statement 
of  facts,  which  was  undoubtedly  true.  The 
gentleman  in  question,  it  was  alleged,  had  mar- 
ried a  connexion  of  the  lady  of  the  President  ot 
the  United  States,  who,  was  the  intimate  fHend 
of  Thomas  Jefferson,  late  I^resident  of  the 
United  States,  who  some  years  ago,  was  in  the 
habit  of  wearing  red  French  breeches.  Now, 
taking  these  premises  as  established,  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  are  too  good  a  Ic^cian  not  to  see  that 
the  conclusion  necessarily  follows  I 

Throughout  the  period  I  have  been  speaking 
of.  tlie  opposition  has  been  disthiguished,  amidst 
all  its  veerings  and  changes,  by  another  inflex- 
ible feature,  the  applicittion  to  Bonaparte  of 
every  vile  and  opprobrious  epithet,  our  language, 
copious  as  it  is  in  terms  of  vituperation,  affords, 
lie  has  been  compared  to  every  hideous  mon- 
ster and  beast,  from  that  mentioned  in  the  Be- 
velations,  down  to  the  most  insignificant  quad- 
ruped. Ue  has  been  called  the  scourge  of 
mankind,  the  destroyer  of  Europe,  and  the 
great  robber,  the  infidel,  the  mcniem  Attila, 
and  heaven  knows  by  what  other  names. 
Really,  gentlemen  remind  me  of  an  obscure 
lady,  in  a  city  not  very  far  oflEJ  who  also  took 
it  into  her  head,  in  conversation  with  an  ao- 
ct)inplished  French  gentleman,  to  talk  of  the 
affairs  of  Europe.  She  too  spoke  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  balance  of  power,  stormed  and 
raged  about  the  insatiable  ambition  of  the  em- 
peror; called  him  the  curse  of  mankind,  the 
destroyer  of  Europe.  The  Frenchman  listened 
to  her  with  perfect  patience,  and  when  she  had 
ceased,  said  to  her,  with  ineffable  politeness ; 
"  Madam,  it  would  give  my  master,  the  emperor, 
infinite  pain,  if  he  knew  how  hardly  you 
thought  of  him."  Sir,  gentlemen  appear  to  me 
to  forget  that  they  stand  on  American  soil ;  that 
they  are  not  in  the  British  House  of  Commons, 
but  in  the  chamber  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives of  the  United  States ;  that  we  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  affairs  of  Europe,  the  par- 
tition of  territory  and  sovereignty  there,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  these  things  affect  the  interests  of 
our  own  country.  Gentlemen  transform  them- 
selves into  the  Burkes,  Chathams  and  Pitts  of 
another  country,  and  foi^getting  from  honest 
zeal  the  interests  of  America,  engage  with  Eu- 
ropean sensibility  in  the  discussion  of  Euro- 
ri&n  interests.  If  gentlemen  ask  me,  whether 
do  not  view  with  regret  and  horror  the  con- 
centration of  such  vast  power  in  the  hands  of 
Bonaparte — ^I  reply  that  I  do.  I  regret  to  see 
the  emperor  of  China  holdin|^  such  immense 
sway  over  the  fortunes  of  millions  of  our  Gn>e- 
cies.    I  regret  to  see  Great  Britain  possesang 
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90  Tincontrolle<l  ft  command  over  all  tlio  waters 
of  our  plolxj.  If  I  lia<l  the  ability  to  distribute 
omonp  the  nations  «»f  EuroiK;  their  ^«evl•^ftl  iK>r- 
tions  of  powiT  and  of  sovcreitmty,  I  would 
say  that  Holland  .should  be  resus^'itatod,  and 
piven  the  wri^ht  pho  enjoyiHi  in  the  days  of 
her  Dc  Witts.  I  would  ooiitino  Franco  within 
her  natund  boundariej*,  the  Alps,  ] Pyrenees  and 
the  Khinc,  and  make  her  a  se<*on<lary  naval 
power  only.  I  would  abridjro  the  Hnti>h  mar- 
itime power,  raise  Prussia  and  Austria  to  ihi-ir 
oripnal  condition,  and  prcsi-rve  the  integrity 
of  the  Empire  of  Kussia.  i^ut  tln-sc  are  si>e<*- 
ulations.  I  look  at  the  iH)litical  transactions  of 
Europe,  with  the  sinj^lo  exceptiun  of  their  pos- 
sible bearin;;  ujion  us,  or  I  do  at  the  history  of 
other  countries,  or  other  times,  I  do  not  sur- 
vey them  with  half  the  interest  that  1  do  the 
movements  in  Siuth  America.  (.)ur  political 
relation  with  them  is  nm<'h  less  imiM>rtant 
tlian  it  is  hUpposcM]  to  l>e.  I  hjive  no  fears  of 
French  or  En;fiish  pubjnpatioii.  If  we  are 
united,  we  are  too  powerful  for  the  mightiest 
nation  in  Kuroi»e,  or  all  Europe  c<"mbine<l.  If 
we  are  Si*i)arated  and  torn  asunder,  we  shall 
become  an  rasy  i>rey  to  tlie  weakest  t)f  them. 
In  the  hitter  dreadful  contiu^'enry,  our  country 
will  not  Ik'  worth  j>res4*rvin^\ 

Next  to  the  notice  whicli  the  (»pposition  has 
found  it>elf  cnlleil  ujMin  to  U-stow  u\xm  the 
French  Emperor,  a  distinjruisliL*d  citizen  of  Vir- 
ginia, f«>rmerly  President  of  the  United  States, 
has  never  for  a  moment  faile<l  to  receive  their 
kindest  and  most  respectful  attention.  An 
honorable  ^amtlemau  from  Massiichust-tts,  Mr. 
Quincy,  of  whom  I  am  sorry  to  sjiy,  itbei'om*** 
necessary  f»)r  me,  in  the  course  of  my  remarks, 
to  tnke  some  notice,  has  alhided  to  him  in  a 
remarkable  nninner.  Neither  his  retirement 
from  public  otHce,  his  eminent  services,  nor  his 
advanced  ajre,  can  exempt  this  patriot  from  the 
coarse  assaults  of  party  malevolence.  No,  sir, 
in  1801,  he  snatchwl  from  the  rude  hand  of 
usurpation  the  violated  coiL«stitution  of  hiscoim- 
try,  and  that  is  his  crime.  He  preserved  that 
instrument  in  form,  and  pul>stance,  and  spirit, 
a  precious  inlieritance  for  jrenerations  to  come, 
and  for  this  ho  cim  never  be  forpjiven.  How 
vain  and  imi>otent  is  party  ra;?e  directed 
against  such  a  manl  He  is  not  more  elevated 
by  his  lotYy  residence  upon  the  summit  of  his 
own  favorite  mountain,  than  he  is  lifted  by  the 
serenity  of  his  mind  and  the  consciousness  of  a 
well  spent  life,  al>ove  the  mali^ant  passions 
and  bitter  feelings  of  the  day.  No !  his  own 
beloved  Monticello  is  not  more  moved  by  the 
storms  that  beat  against  its  sides,  than  is  this 
illustrious  man,  by  the  bowlings  of  the  whole 
British  pack  set  loose  from  the  Essex  keimel ! 
When  the  gentleman  to  whom  I  have  been  com- 
])elled  to  allude,  shall  have  mingled  his  dust  with 
that  of  his  abused  ancestors ;  when  he  shall 
have  been  consigned  to  oblivion,  or  if  he  lives 
at  all,  shall  live  only  in  the  treasonable  annals 
of  a  certain  junto ;  the  name  of  Jefferson  will 
be  hailed  with  gratitude,  liis  memory  honored 


and  cherislied  as  the  second  founder  of  the  lib- 
erties (»f  the  pe(»j>le,  and  the  i>eriiKl  of  his  ad- 
mini«itration  i^ill  Ik»  looki*d  back  to,  as  one  of 
the  hajipicst  and  brightest  epochs  of  American 
history — an  ojisis  in  the  midst  of  a  simdy  de- 
sert. Hut  I  beg  the  gentleman's  pardon  ;  lie 
has  indeed  K'curtHi  tr)  himself  a  more  imi)erish- 
ablo  fame  than  I  had  f>ui)posed :  I  think  it  was 
alN»ut  four  years  ago  that  he  submitted  to  the 
House  of  liejiresentatives,  an  initiative  propo- 
sition for  an  impeachment  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  The 
Housi'  cf r:de»icende<l  to  consider  it.  The  gen- 
tleman debated  it  with  his  usual  temper,  mod- 
erati«)n  and  urbanity.  The  House  decided  upon 
it  in  the  most  solenm  manner,  and,  although 
the  gentleman  had  somehow  obtained  a  second, 
the  final  vote  stood,  one  for,  and  one  hundred 
and  K'Vvnteon  against  the  proposition  1  The 
same  historic  page  that  transmitted  toj^sterity 
the  virtue  and  the  glorj*  of  Henry  the  Great  of 
France,  for  their  admiration  and  example,  has 
presiTved  the  infamous  name  of  the  fanatic  afr- 
siKHiti  of  that  excellent  monarch.  The  same 
sacred  pen  that  ]M)rtrayed  the  sufferings  and 
cnn-ifixion  of  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  has  re- 
cordeil,  for  universal  execration,  the  name  of 
him  who  was  guilty,  not  of  betraying  his  couD- 
try,  (but  a  kindn*d  crime,)  of  betraying  his 
God. 

In  one  respect  there  is  a  remarkable  difference 
between  the  administnition  and  the  opposition; 
it  is  in  a  sacred  regard  for  personal  liberty. 
When  out  of  power  my  political  friends  con- 
denmt^d  the  surrender  of  Jonathan  Robbins; 
they  opposed  the  violation  of  the  freedom  of 
the  i)ri»ss  in  the  sedition  law ;  they  opposed  the 
more  insidious  attack  uj)on  the  freedom  of  the 
])erson  under  the  imposing  garb  of  an  alien 
law.     The  party  now  in  oj)iK>sition,  then  in 
power,  advocated  the  sacrifice  of  the  unhappy 
Kobbins,  and  passed  those  two  laws.*    Tme  to 
our  principles,  wo  are  now  struggling  for  the 
liberty  of  our  seamen  against  foreign  oppression. 
True  to  theirs,  they  oppose  a  war  nndertaken 
for  this  object.    They  have,  indeed,  lately  af- 
fected  a  tender  solicitude  for  the  liberties  of  the 
I)e6ple,  and  talk  of  the  danger  of   standing 
armies,  and  the  burden  of  taxes.     Bnt  it  most 
K»  evident  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  they 
S])eak    in    a   foreign    idiom.      Their    brogue 
evinces  that  it  is  not  their  vernacular  tongue^ 
What  I  the  opposition,  who,  in  1798  and  1799, 
could  raise  a  useless  army  to  fight  an  enemy 
three  thousand  miles  distant  from  ns,  alarmed 
at  the  existence  of  (me  raised  for  a  known  and 
specified  object — the  attack  of  the  a<]yoining 
provinces  of  the  enemy !     What !  the  gentleman 
from  ^fassachosetts,  who  assisted  by  his  vote  to 
raise  the  army  of  twenty-five  thousand,  alarmed 
at  the  danger  of  our  liberties  from  this  very 
army! 

But^  sir,  I  must    speak  of  another  subject, 
which  I  never  think  of  but  with  feelings  at  the 

•  See  MATshall's  BpMch  In  tiw  Bobblnf  mm^  at  paft  » 
—ante. 
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deepest  awe.  The  gentleman  from  Massachn- 
settS)  in  imitation  of  some  of  his  predecessors 
of  1799,  has  entertained  ns  with  a  picture  of 
cabinet  plots,  presidential  plots,  and  all  sorts  of 
plots  which  have  been  engendered  by  the  dis- 
eased state  of  the  gentleman^s  imagination.  I 
wish,  sir,  that  another  plot  of  a  mnch  more 
serious  and  alarming  character — a  plot  that 
aims  at  the  dismemberment  of  our  Union,  had 
ouljr  the  same  imaginary  existence.  But  no 
man  who  has  paid  any  attention  to  the  tone  of 
certain  prints,  and  to  transactions  in  a  particu- 
lar quarter  of  the  Union,  for  several  years  past, 
can  doubt  the  existence  of  such  a  plot.  It  is 
far,  very  far  from  my  intention  to  charge  the 
opposition  with  such  a  design.  No,  I  believe 
them  generally  incapable  of  it.  But  I  cannot 
Bay  as  much  for  some,  who  have  been  unworthily 
associated  with  them  in  the  quarter  of  the  Union 
to  which  I  have  referred.  The  gentleman  can- 
not have  forgotten  liis  own  sentiment,  uttered 
even  on  the  floor  of  this  House,  "  i>eacoably  if 
we  can,  forcibly  if  we  must,"  nearly  at  the  very 
time  Henry's  mission  to  Boston  was  undertaken. 
The  flagitiousnc^  of  that  embassy  has  been 
attempted  to  be  concealed,  by  directing  the 
public  attention  to  the  price  which,  the  gentle- 
man says,  was  given  for  the  disclosure.  As  if 
any  price  could  change  the  atrociousness  of  the 
attempt  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  or  could 
extenuate,  in  the  slightest  degree,  the  offence 
of  those  citizens,  who  entertained  and  delil>erated 
npon  a  proposition  so  infamous  and  unnatural  I 
There  is  a  most  remarkable  coincidence  between 
some  of  the  things  which  that  man  states,  and 
certain  events  in  the  quarter  alluded  to.  In 
the  contingency  of  war  with  Great  Britain,  it 
will  be  recollected,  that  the  neutrality  and 
eventual  separation  of  that  section  of  the  Union 
•was  to  be  brought  about.  How,  sir,  has  it 
happened,  since  the  declaration  of  war,  that 
British  officers  in  Canada  have  asserted  to 
American  officers,  that  this  very  neutrality 
would  take  place  ?  That  they  have  so  asserted 
can  be  established  beyond  controversy.  The 
project  Is  not  brought  forward  openly,  with  a 
direct  avowal  of  the  intention.  No,  the  stock 
of  good  sense  and  patriotism  in  that  portion  of 
the  country  is  too  great  to  be  undisguisedly  en- 
countered. It  is  assailed  from  the  masked  bat- 
teries of  friendship,  of  peace  and  commerce  on 
the  one  side,  and  by  the  groundless  imputation  of 
opposite  propensities  on  the  other.  The  affec- 
tions of  the  people  there  are  gradually  to  be 
undermined.  The  project  is  suggested  or  with- 
drawn; the  diabolical  "dramatis  personcB,"  in 
this  criminal  tragedy,  make  their  appearance  or 
exit,  as  the  audience  to  whom  they  address 
themselves  applaud  or  condemn.  I  was  aston- 
ished, sir,  in  reading  lately  a  letter,  or  pretend- 
ed letter,  published  in  a  prominent  print  in  that 
quarter,  and  written,  not  in  the  fervor  of  party 
zeal,  but  coolly  and  dispassionately,  to  find 
that  the  writer  affected  to  reason  about  a  sepa- 
ration, and  attempted  to  demonstrate  its  advan- 
tages to  the  different  portions  of  the  Union — 


deploring  the  existence  now  of  what  he  terms 
prejudices  against  it,  but  hoping  for  the  arrival 
of  the  period  when  they  shaU  be  eradicated. 
But,  sir,  I  will  quit  this  unpleasant  subject;  I 
will  turn  from  one,  whom  no  sense  of  decency 
or  propriety  could  restrain  from  soiling  the  car- 
pet on  which  he  treads,  to  gentlemen  who  have 
not  forgotten  what  is  due  to  themselves,  to  the 
place  in  which  we  are  assembled,  or  to  those 
by  whom  tliey  are  opposed.  The  gentlemen 
from  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Pearson,  from  Con- 
necticut^ Mr.  Pitkin,  and  from  New  York,  Mr. 
Bleecker,  have,  with  their  usual  decorum,  con- 
tended, that  the  war  would  not  have  been 
declared,  had  it  not  been  for  the  duplicity  of 
France,  in  withholding  an  authentic  instru- 
ment, repealing  the  decrees  of  Berlin  and  Milan; 
that  upon  the  exhibition  of  such  an  instrument 
the  revocation  of  the  orders  in  council  took 
place ;  that  this  mean  cause  of  the  war,  but  for 
which  it  would  not  have  been  declared,  being 
removed,  the  administration  ought  to  seek  for 
the  restoration  of  peace ;  and  that  upon  its  sin- 
cerely doing  so,  terms  compatible  with  the 
honor  and  interest  of  this  country  might  be 
obtained.  It  is  my  purpose  to  examine,  first, 
into  the  circumstances  under  which  the  war 
was  declared ;  secondly,  into  the  causes  of  con- 
tinuing it;  and  lastly,  into  the  means  which 
have  been  taken,  or  ought  to  be  taken,  to  pro- 
cure peace ;  but,  sir,  I  am  really  so  exhausted, 
that,  little  as  I  am  in  the  habit  of  asking  of  the 
House  an  indulgence  of  this  kind,  I  feel  I  must 
trespass  on  their  goodness. 

Here  Mr.  Clay  sat  down.  Mr.  Newton  moved 
that  the  committee  rise,  report  progress,  and 
ask  leave  to  sit  again,  which  was  done.  On  the 
next  day  Mr.  Clay  proceeded : 

I  am  sensible,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  some  part 
of  the  debate,  to  which  this  bill  has  given  rise, 
has  been  attended  by  circumstances  much  to  be 
regretted,  not  usual  in  this  House,  and  of  which 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  there  will  be  no  repetition. 
The  gentleman  from  Boston,  had  so  absolved 
himself  from  every  rule  of  decorum  and  propri- 
ety, had  so  outraged  all  decenov,  that  1  have 
found  it  impossible  to  suppress  the  feelings  ex- 
cited on  the  occasion.  His  colleague,  whom  I 
have  the  honor  to  follow,  Mr.  Wheaton,  what- 
ever else  he  might  not  have  proved,  in  his  very 
learned,  ingenious,  and  original  exposition  or 
the  powers  of  this  government, — an  exposition 
in  which  he  has  sought,  where  nobody  before 
him  has,  and  nobody  after  him  will  look,  for  a 
grant  of  our  powers,  I  mean  the  preamble  to 
the  constitution, — ^has  clearly  shown,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  who  heard  him,  that  the  power 
of  defensive  war  is  conferred.  I  claim  the  bene- 
fit of  a  similar  principle,  in  behalf  of  my  poli- 
tical friends,  agamst  the  gentleman  from  Boston. 
I  demand  only  the  exercise  of  the  right  of 
repulsion.  No  one  is  more  anxious  than  I  am 
to  preserve  the  dignity  and  the  freedom  of  de- 
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bate, — no  member  is  moro  responsible  for  it« 
abuse ;  and  if,  on  this  occuHion,  its  ^\i»t  limits 
have  been  violated,  let  him,  who  Itas  iK-eii  the 
nnprnvokcd  uj;^es:?or,  ttppntpriate  to  himself, 
exrhisively  the  couM,»queucfs. 

I  omitted,  yesterday,  sir,  wlien  sjieakinp  of 
a  delicate  and'  painful  subject,  to  notice  a  pow- 
erful en;,rine  whicli  tliu  conspirators  apiin>it  the 
intejrrity  of  the  Union  employ  to  etfcct  their 
nefarious  purposc^s — 1  mean  Southern  influence. 
The  true  friend  to  hi**  country,  knowing  that 
our  constitution  was  tlie  work  of  compromise, 
in  which  interests,  apparently  conflict  in^^  were 
attempted  to  be  reconcile<U  aims  to  extin^ui>h 
or  allay  jirejudices.  ]5nt  this  i)Jitrit)tic  exertion  | 
does  not  suit  the  views  of  those  wh<»  are  ur^rwl  « 
on  by  diabolical  ambit i(»n.  They  find  it  conve- 
nient to  ima^ne  the  existence  of  ci'rtain  im- 
proper influences,  and  to  propa;;ate.  witli  thc^r 
ntnit^st  industry,  a  belief  of  them,  lli-nce  the 
idea  of  Southern  preponderance ;  Vir;rinia  in- 
fluence ;  the  yoking  of  the  respectaiile  yeomanry 
of  the  North,  witli  neL'ro  slaves,  to  the  car  of 
Southern  nabobs.  If  Virginia  really  cheri'^hes  a 
reprehensible  ambition,  an  aim  to  moiii>pi»li7.e 
the  chief  mapstracy  of  the  country,  how  is  s^ucli 
a  purpose  to  Ik.*  accompli>hed ?  Vir^'inia,  alone,  ' 
cannot  elect  a  President,  whoso  elevation  <le- 
pends  upon  a  plurality  of  electoral  vntes,  and  a 
consequent  concurrence  of  many  Slates.  Would 
Venn»)nt,  disinterested  Pennsylvania,  the  Oaro- 
linas.  independent  Ge<>rpiii,  Kentucky,  Tennes- 
see, Ohio,  ]x)uisiana,  all  consent  to  become  the 
tr>ols  of  inordiimte  ambition?  ]$ut  the  pres4.'nt  ; 
incumbent  was  desijjrnated  to  the  office  l>efore  , 
his  predecessor  had  retired.  How?  By  public 
sentiment, — public  sentiment  whidi  frrew  out 
of  his  known  virtues,  his  illustrious  service*,  and 
his  distinguished  abilities.  Would  the  ^gentle- 
man crush  this  public  sentiment, — i>  he  prei>ared 
U)  a«linit,  that  he  would  arrest  the  ])ro^ress  of 
opinion? 

The  war  was  declare<l  because  Great  Britain 
arrogated  to  herself  the  pretension  of  re^latin^r 
oar  foreign  trade,  under  the  delusive  name  of 
retaliatory  orders  in  council, — a  pretension  by 
which  she  undertook  to  ]>roclaim  to  American 
enterprise, — ^'Thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no 
ferther,"— orders  which  she  refused  to  revoke 
after  the  alleged  cause  of  their  enactment  had 
ceased ;  because  she  persisted  in  the  practice  of 
impressing  American  seamen ;  Wcause  she  had 
instigated  the  Indians  to  commit  h(»stilities 
against  us;  and  because  she  refused  indemnity 
for  her  past  injuries  upon  our  commerce.  I 
throw  out  of  the  ([uestion  other  wrongs.  The 
war  in  fact  was  announced,  on  our  part,  to  meet 
the  war  which  she  was  waging  on  lier  part. 
So  undeniable  were  the  causes  of  the  war,  so 
powerl'ully  did  they  address  themselves  to  the 
feelings  of  the  whole  American  peojile^  that 
when  the  bill  was  pending  before  this  House, 
gentlemen  in  the  opposition,  although  provoked 
to  debate,  would  not,  or  could  not,  utter  one 
syllable  against  it  It  is  true,  they  wrapped 
themselves  up  in  sullen  silence,  pretending  they 


did  not  choose  to  debate  such  a  question  in 
Secret  session.  Whilst  speaking  of  the  j)roceed- 
ings  on  that  occasion,  I  beg  to  be  permitted  to 
advert  to  another  fact  which  transpired, — an 
imiM^)rtant  fact,  material  for  the  nation  to  know, 
and  which  I  have  otiten  regretted  had  not  been 
spread  upon  our  journals.  ' 

My  honorable  colleague,  Mr.  M'Kee,  moved, 
in  connnitteu  of  the  whole,  to  comprehend 
France  in  the  war ;  and  when  the  question  was 
tidien  ui>on  the  proposition,  there  appeared  but 
ten  voti's  in  sui)iN»rt  of  it,  of  whom,  seven 
belonged  to  tliis  side  of  the  House,  and  tliree 
only  to  the  other  I  It  is  said  that  we  were 
inveigled  into  the  war  by  the  i»ertidy  of  France; 
and  that  had  she  furnished  the  docnment  in 
time,  which  was  first  published  in  England,  in 
May  last,  it  would  have  been  prevented.  I  will 
concede  to  gentlemen  every  thing  they  ask 
about  tlie  injustice  of  Franco  towards  this 
country.  I  wish  to  God  that  our  ability  waa 
eipnd  to  our  disinmition  to  make  her  feel  the 
sense  that  we  entertain  of  that  injustice.  The 
manner  of  the  publication  of  the  paper  in 
question,  was  un(loubte<lly  extremely  excep- 
tionable. Hut  I  maintiiiu,  tliat,  had  it  madeit3 
api»i'arance  earlier,  it  would  not  have  had  the 
effect  supposed;  and  tlie  pri>of  lies  in  the 
unequivocal  declarations  of  the  British  govern- 
ment. 1  will  trouble  you,  sir,  with  g(.>ing  no 
further  back  than  to  the  letters  of  the  British 
minister,  addressi-d  to  the  Secretary-  of  State 
just  before  the  expiration  of  his  diplomatic 
functions.  It  will  Ik.'  recollected  by  the  com- 
mittee, that  lie  exhibited  to  this  gr>vernment  a 
di'sijatch  from  h>rd  CiVtlereagh,  in  which  the 
]>riucii»le  wa**  distinctly  avowed,  that,  to  pro- 
duce the  effect  of  a  repeal  of  the  orders  in 
council,  the  French  decrees  must  bo  absolutely 
and  entirely  revoked  as  to  all  the  world,  and 
not  as  to  America  alone.  A  copy  of  that 
despatch  was  demanded  of  him,  and  he  very 
awkwardly  evaded  it.  But  on  the  tenth  of 
June,  after  the  bill  declaring  war  had  actually 
passed  this  House,  and  was  pending  before  the 
senate,  (and  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  was  known 
to  him,)  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Monroe,  he  says :  "  I 
have  no  hesitation,  sir,  in  saying,  that  Great 
Britain,  as  the  case  has  hitherto  stood,  never 
did,  nor  ever  could  engjige,  without  the  greatest 
injustice  to  herself  and  her  allies,  as  well  as  to 
other  neutral  nations,  to  repeal  her  orders  as 
affecting  America  alone,  leaving  them  in  force 
against  other  states,  uiK>n  condition  that  Franco 
would  except,  singly  and  specially,  America 
from  the  operation  of  her  decrees."  On  the 
fourteenth  of  the  same  month,  the  bill  still 
pending  before  the  Senate,  he  repeats :  **  I  will 
now  say,  that  I  feel  entirely  authorized  to  assure 
you,  that  if  you  can  at  any  time  produce  a  full  and 
unconditional  repeal  of  the  French  decrees,  as 
you  have  a  right  to  demand  it  in  your  character 
of  a  neutral  nation,  and  that  it  be  disengaged 
from  any  question  concerning  onr  maritime 
rights,  wo  shall  be  ready  to  meet  you  with  a 
revocation  of  the  orders  in  council.    Previously 
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to  your  prodncing  such  an  instrnment,  wMch  I 
am  sorry  to  see  you  regard  as  nnneoessary,  yon 
cannot  expect  of  as  to  give  up  our  orders  in 
councU.'^  Thus,  sir,  yon  see  that  the  British 
government  would  not  be  content  with  a  repeal 
of  Uie  French  decrees  as  to  us  only.  But  the 
French  paper  in  question  was  such  a  repeal  It 
could  not^  tlierefore,  satisfy  the  British  govern- 
ment It  could  not,  therefore,  have  induced 
that  government,  had  it  been  earlier  promulga- 
ted, to  repeal  the  orders  in  council.  It  could 
not,  therefore,  have  averted  the  war.  The 
withholding  of  it  did  not  occasion  the  war,  and 
the  promulgation  of  it  would  not  have  prevented 
the  war.  But  gentlemen  have  contended,  that, 
in  point  of  fact,  it  did  produce  a  repeal  of  the 
orders  in  council.  This  I  deny.  Aner  it  made 
its  appearance  in  England,  it  was  declared,  by 
one  of  the  British  ministry  in  Parliament,  not 
to  be  satisfactory.  And  idl  the  world  knows, 
that  the  repeal  of  the  orders  in  council  resulted 
firom  the  inquiry,  reluctantly  acceded  to  by  the 
ministry,  into  the  effect  upon  their  manufactur- 
ing establishments,  of  our  non-importation  law, 
or  to  the  warlike  attitude  assumed  by  this 
government,  or  to  both.  But  it  is  said,  that  the 
orders  in  council  are  withdrawn,  no  matter  from 
what  cause;  and  that  having  been  the  sole 
motive  for  declaring  the  war,  the  relations  of 
peace  ought  to  be  restored.  This  brings  me  to 
the  examination  of  the  grounds  for  continuing 
the  present  hostilities  between  this  country  and 
Qreat  Britain. 

I  am  far  from  acknowledging,  that,  had  the 
orders  in  council  been  repealed,  as  they  have 
been,  before  the  war  was  declared,  the  declara- 
tion of  hostilities  would  of  course  have  been 
prevented.  In  a  body  so  numerous  as  this  is, 
mm  which  the  declaration  emanated,  it  is 
impossible  to  say,  with  any  degree  of  certainty, 
what  would  have  been  the  effect  of  such  a  repeal. 
Each  member  must  answer  for  himself.  As  to 
myself^  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  I 
have  always  considered  the  impressment  of 
American  seamen,  as  much  the  most  serious 
aggression.  But,  sir,  how  have  those  orders  at 
last  been  repealed  ?  Great  Britain,  it  is  true, 
has  intimated  a  willingness  to  suspend  their 
practical  operation,  but  she  still  arrogates  to 
nerself  the  right  to  revive  them  upon  certain 
contingencies,  of  which  she  constitutes  herself 
the  sole  judge.  She  waves  the  temporary  use 
of  the  rod,  but  she  suspends  it  '*  in  terrorem^' 
over  our  heads.  Supposing  it  to  be  conceded  to 
gentlemen  that  such  a  repeal  of  the  orders  in 
cooncil,  as  took  place  on  the  twenty-third  of 
Jmie  last,  exceptionable  as  it  is,  being  known 
before  the  war  was  proclaimed,  would  have 
prevented  it :  does  it  follow,  that  it  ought  to 
uiduce  us  to  lay  down  our  arms,  without  the 
redress  of  any  other  injury  of  which  we  com- 
plain? 

Does  it  foUow,  in  all  oases,  that  that,  which 
would  in  the  first  instance  have  prevented, 
would  also  terminate  the  war  ?  By  no  means. 
It  requires  a  strong  and  powerful  effort  in  a 


nation,  prone  to  peace  as  this  is,  to  burst  through 
its  habits  and  encounter  the  difficulties  and 
privations  of  war.  Such  a  nation  ought  but 
seldom  to  embark  in  a  belligerent  contest ;  but 
when  it  does,  it  should  be  for  obvious  and  essen- 
tial rights  alone,  and  should  firmly  resolve  to 
extort,  at  all  hazards,  their  recognition.  The 
war  of  the  Revolution  is  an  example  of  a  war 
begun  for  one  object  and  prosecutea  for  another. 
It  was  waged,  in  its  commencement,  against  the 
right  asserted  by  the  parent  country  to  tax  the 
colonics.  Then  no  one  thought  of  absolute 
independence.  The  idea  of  independence  was 
repelled.  But  the  British  government  would 
have  relinquished  the  principle  of  taxation. 
|Tho  founders  of  our  liberties  saw,  however,  that 
tiiere  was  no  security  short  of  independence, 
and  they  achieved  that  independence.  When 
nations  are  engaged  in  war,  those  rights  in  con- 
troversy, whidi  are  not  acknowledged  by  the 
treaty  of  peace,  are  abandoned.  And  who  is 
prepared  to  say,  that  American  seamen  shall  be 
surrendered,  as  victims  to  the  British  principle 
of  impressment  ?  And,  sir,  what  is  tnis  prin- 
ciple? She  contends,  that  she  has  a  right  to 
the  services  of  her  own  subjects ;  and  that,  in 
the  exercise  of  this  right,  she  may  lawfully 
impress  them,  even  although  she  finds  them  in 
American  vessels,  upon  the  high  seas  with- 
out her  jurisdiction.  Now  I  deny  that  she 
has  any  right,  beyond  her  Jurisdiction,  to 
come  on  board  our  vessels,  upon  the  high 
seas,  for  any  other  purpose  than  in  the  pur- 
suit of  enemies,  or  tneir  goods,  or  goods  con- 
traband of  war. 

But  she  further  contends,  that  her  subjects 
cannot  renounce  their  allegiance  to  her,  and 
contract  a  now  obligation  to  other  sovereigns. 
I  do  not  mean  to  go  into  the  ^general  question 
of  the  right  of  expatriation.  I^  as  is  contended, 
all  nations  deny  it,  all  nations,  at  the  same  time, 
admit  and  practise  the  right  of  naturalization. 
Great  Britain  herself  does  this.  Great  Britain, 
in  the  very  cose  of  foreign  seamen,  imposes, 
perhaps,  fewer  restraints  upon  natundizatioo^ 
than  any  other  nation.  Then,  if  subjects  cannot 
break  their  original  allegiance,  they  may,  ac- 
conling  to  universal  usage,  contract  a  new 
allegiance.  What  is  the  effect  of  this  double 
obligation?  Undoubtedly,  that  the  sovereign 
having  the  possession  of  the  subject,  would  have 
the  right  to  the  services  of  the  subject  If  he 
return  within  the  jurisdiction  of  his  primitive 
sovereign,  he  may  resume  his  right  to  his  ser- 
vices, of  which  the  subject,  by  his  own  act, 
could  not  divest  himself.  But  his  primitive 
sovereign  can  have  no  right  to  go  in  quest  of 
him,  out  of  his  own  jurisdiction,  into  the  juris- 
diction of  another  sovereign,  or  upon  the  high 
seas ;  where  there  exists  either  no  jurisdiction, 
or  it  is  possessed  by  the  nation  owning  the  ship 
navigating  them.  But,  sir,  this  discussion  is 
altogether  useless.  It  is  not  to  the  British 
principle,  objectionable  as  it  is,  that  we  are 
alone  to  look ;  it  is  to  her  practice,  no  matter 
what  guise  she  puts  on.    It  is  in  vidn  to  anert 
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the  inviolability  of  the  obligation  of  allofrianco. 
It  i«  in  vain  to  sot  up  the  plea  of  necessity,  and 
to  allege  that  she  cannot  exist  without  the  im- 
pressment of  her  »enmen.  The  nakt*d  truth  is, 
slie  comes,  by  her  jjress  ganp*.  on  board  c»f  our 
vesik.*Is,  seizes  our  native  as  well  as  naturalized 
seamen,  and  dra^  them  into  her  service.  It  is 
the  case,  then,  of  the  assertion  of  an  erroneous 
principle,  and  of  a  practice  not  confonuable  to 
tlie  asserted  principle — a  principle  wliich,  if  it 
were  theoretically  right,  must  be  for  ever  prac- 
tically wrong — a  practice  which  can  obtain 
countenance  from  no  principle  wliatever,  and  to 
submit  to  which,  on  (mr  part,  would  betray  the 
most  abject  degradation. 

We  are  told,  by  gentlemen  in  tlie  opposition, 
tliat  government  has  not  done  all  that  was  in- 
cumbent on  it  to  do,  to  avoid  just  cau^e  of : 
com)>laint  on  the  part  of  (ireat  i^ritain ;  that 
in  particular,  the  certificates  of  protectitjn,  au- 
tliorized  by  the  act  of  179G,  are  fraudulently 
used.     Sir,  government  has  done  t<x>  nnurh  in 
granting  those  pajKT  protections.     I  cau  never 
think  of  them  without  being  shocked.    They 
resemble  the  pjisses  which  the  master  grants  to 
Lis  negro  slave — "  let  the  bearer,  Mung«>,  pass 
and  repass  without  molestation."     AVhut    do 
they  imply  ?    That  Great  Hritain  has  a  right 
to  seize  all  who  are  not  provided  witli  them. 
From  their  very  nature  they  must  be  liable  to 
abuse  on  both  sides.     If  Great  Hrit^iin  desires 
a  mark,  by  which  she  can  know  her  own  sub- 
jects, let  her  give  them  an    ear-mark.      The 
colors  that  float  from  the  mast  head  should 
Iw  the  credentials  of  our  seamen.     There  is 
no  safety  to  us,  and  the  gentlemen  have  shown 
it,  but  in  the  rule  that  all  who  sail  under  the 
flag,  (not  being  enemies,)  are  protected  by  the 
flag.     It  is  imj)ossil>le  that  this  couiitry  should 
ever  abandon  the  gallant  tars,  who  have  won 
for  us  such  splendid  trophies.     Let  me  sup- 
pose   that    the    genius  of    Columbia    should 
visit  one  of  them  in  his  oi>pressorVj  prison,  and 
attempt  to  reconcile  him  to  his  forlorn  and 
wretched  condition.     She  would  say  to  him,  in 
the  language  of  gentlemen  on  the  other  side : 
^  Great  Britain  intends  you  no  harm ;  she  did 
not  mean  to  impress  you,  but  one  of  her  own 
subjects ;  having  taken  you  by  mistake,  I  will 
remonstrate,  and  try  to  prevail  upon  her,  by 
peaceable  means,  t*^  relejise  you,  but  I  cannot, 
my  son,  fight  for  you.""    If  he  did  n(»t  consider 
this  mere  mockery,  the  poor  tar  would  address 
her  judgment  and  say,  "  you  owe  me,  my  coun- 
try, protection ;  I  owe  you,  in  return,  obedience. 
I  am  no  British  subject,  I  am  a  native  of  old 
MassachusettJ*,  where  live  my  aged  father,  my 
wife,  ray  children.    I  have  faithfully  discharged 
my  duty.    Will  you  refuse  to  do  yours  ?''    Ap- 
pealing* to  her  passions,  he  would  continue :  "  I 
lost  this  eye  in  fighting  under  Tru.xton,  with  the 
Insnrgente;  I  got  this  scar  before  Trii)oli;  1 
broke  this  leg  on  board  the  Constitution,  when 
the  Guerriere  struck."    If  she  remained  still 
unmov^,  he  would  break  out,  in  the  accents  of 
mingled  distress  and  despair : 


Ilard,  hard  is  my  f«te!  once  I  freedom  CDJoycd, 

Was  OS  happy  as  happy  could  be ! 

Oh !  how  hard  is  my  fate,  huw  galling  these  choiiu ! 

I  will  not  imagine  the  dreadful  catastrophe  to 
which  lie  would  l)e  driven  by  an  abandonment 
of  him  to  his  o])pressor.  It  will  not  be,  it  can- 
not be,  that  his  country  will  refuse  Lim  protec- 
tion. 

It  is  said,  that  Great  Britain  has  been  always 
willing  to  make  a  sati>factory  arrangement  of 
the  sui>ject  of  impressment ;  and  that  Mr.  Xing 
had  nearly  concluded  one,  prior  to  his  departure 
from  that  country.  I^*t  us  hear  what  that 
minister  says,  upon  his  return  to  America.  Id 
his  letter,  dated  at  New  York,  in  July,  1803, 
alter  giving  an  account  of  his  attempt  to  form 
an  arrangement  for  the  ])rotection  of  our  sea- 
men, and  his  interviews  to  this  end  with  I^rds 
Ilawkesbury  and  St.  Vincent,  and  stating,  tliat, 
when  he  had  sup])osed  the  terms  of  a  convention 
were  agreiHl  u|K»n,  a  new  i>retenhion  was  set  up, 
(the  "  mare  clausum,")  he  concludes :  "  I  regret 
not  to  have  been  able  to  put  this  busin««  on  a 
satisfactory  footing,  knowing  as  I  do  its  very 
great  importance  to  iHith  parties;  but  I  flatter 
my.-H.>lf,  tliat  I  have  not  misjudged  the  interests 
of  our  own  country,  in  recusing  to  sanction  a 
princijile,  that  might  be  productive  of  more 
extensive  evils  than  those  it  was  our  aim  to 
j)revent."  The  setjuel  of  his  negotiation,  on 
this  aflair,  is  more  fully  given  in  Uie  recent 
C(»nversati<m  between  Mr.  Russell  and  Lord 
Castlereagh,  communicated  to  Congress  during 
its  pre>ent  session.  Lord  Castlereagh  says  to 
Mr.  liussell  : 

**  Indeed,  there  has  evidently  been  much  mis- 
apprehension on   this  subject,   an   erroneous 
belief  entertained,  that  an  arrangement,  in  re- 
gard to  it,  has  been  nearer  an  accomplishment 
than  the  facts  will  warrant.    Even  oui^  friends 
in  Congress,  I  mean  those  who  are  op])osed  to 
going  to  war  with  us,  have  been  so  confident  in 
this  mistake,  that  Uiey  have  ascribed  the  failure 
of  such  an  arrangement,  solely  to  the  miscon- 
duct of  the  American  government.    This  error 
probably  originated  with  Mr.  King ;  for,  beinff 
much  esteemed  here,  and  always  well  received 
by  the  persons  in  power,  he  seems  to  have 
misconstrued  their  readiness  to  list4^n  to  his 
representations,  and  their  warm  professions  of  a 
disposition  to  remove  the  complauits  of  AmericAi 
in  relation  to  impressment,  into  a  supposed  con- 
viction on  their  part,  of  the  propriety  of  adopting 
the  i>lan  which  he  had  proposed.    But  Loni  St. 
Vincent,  whom  he  might  have  thought  he  had 
brought  over  to  his  opinions,  appears  never  for 
a  moment  to  have  ceased  to  regard  all  arrange* 
ment  on  this  subject,  to  be  attended  with  for- 
midable, if  not  insurmountable  obstacles.    Tins 
is  obvious  from  a  letter  which  his  lordship 
addressed  to  Sir  William  Scott  at  the  time." 
Here  Lord  Castlereagh  read  a  letten  contained  in 
the  records  before  him,  in  which  Lord  St  Vin- 
cent states  to  Sir  William  Scott  the  zeal  with 
which  Mr.  King  had  assailed  him  on  the  subject 
of  impressment,  confesses  his  own  perplexitj 
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and  total  incompetency  to  discover  anj  practical 
project  for  the  safe  discontinuance  of  that  prac- 
tice, and  asks  for  counsel  and  advice.  *  Thus 
you  see/  proceeded  Lord  Oastlereagh,  ^  that  the 
confidence  of  Mr.  King  on  this  subject  was  en- 
tirely unfounded.' 

Thus  it  is  apparent,  that  at  no  time  has  the 
enemy  been  wUling  to  place  this  subject  on  a 
satisfactory  footing.  I  will  speak  hereafter  of 
the  overtures  made  by  administration  since  the 
war. 

The  honorable  gentleman  from  New  York, 
Mr.  Bleecker,  in  the  very  sensible  speech  with 
which  he  favored  the  c(Anmittee,  made  one  ob- 
servation which  did  not  comport  with  his  usual 
liberal  ai\d  enlarged  views.  It  was,  that  those 
who  are  most  interested  against  the  practice  of 
impressment,  did  not  desire  a  continuance  of 
the  war  on  account  of  it,  whilst  those,  (the 
southern  and  western  members,)  who  had  no 
interest  in  it,  were  the  zealous  advocates  of 
American  seamen.  It  was  a  provincial  senti- 
ment unworthy  of  that  gentleman.  It  was  one 
which,  in  a  change  of  condition,  he  would  not 
express,  because  I  know  he  could  not  feel  it. 
Does  not  that  gentleman  feel  for  the  unhappy 
victims  of  the  tomahawk  in  the  western  wilds, 
although  his  quarter  of  the  Union  may  be  ex- 
empted fh)m  similar  barbarities  ?  I  am  sure  he 
does.  If  there  be  a  description  of  rights, 
which,  more  than  any  other,  should  unite  all 
parties  in  all  quarters  of  the  Union,  it  is  un- 
questionably the  rights  of  the  person.  No 
matter  what  his  vocation;  whether  he  seeks 
subsistence  amidst  the  dangers  of  the  deep,  or 
draws  them  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  or 
from  the  humblest  occupations  of  mechanic 
life:  whenever  the  sacred  rights  of  an  Ameri- 
can freeman  are  assailed,  all  hearts  ought  to 
miite,  and  every  arm  should  be  braced  to  vindi- 
cate his  cause. 

The  gentleman  from  Delaware  sees  in  Cana- 
da no  object  worthy  of  conquest.  According 
to  him,  it  is  a  cold,  sterile  and  inhospitable  re- 
gion. And  yet,  such  are  the  allurements  which 
it  offers,  that  the  same  gentleman  apprehends 
that,  if  it  be  annexed  to  the  United  States,  al- 
ready too  much  weakened  by  an  extension  of 
territory,  the  people  of  New  England  will  rush 
ov^  the  line  and  depopulate  that  section  of  the 
Union  I  That  gentleman  considers  it  honest  to 
hold  Canada  as  a  kind  of  hostage ;  to  regard  it 
as  a  sort  of  bond  for  the  good  behavior  of  the 
enemy.  But  he  will  not  enforce  the  bond. 
The  actual  conquest  of  that  country  would, 
according  to  him,  make  no  impression  upon  the 
enemy,  and  yet  the  very  apprehension  only  of 
sooh  a  conquest,  would  at  alt  times  have  a  pow- 
erful operation  upon  him!  Other  gentlemen 
consider  the  invasion  of  that  country  as  wicked 
and  m^justifiable.  Its  inhabitants  are  repre- 
sented as  harmless  and  nnoflbn^ng,  as  connect- 
ed with  those  of  the  bordering  States  by  a  thou- 
Mnd  tender  ties,  interchanging  acts  of  kind- 
ness^ and  all  the  oflSoes  of  good  neighborhood. 
OhumU  innocent  1  Canada  imoflbn£ngI    Is  it 


not  in  Canada,  that  the  tomahawk  of  the  sav 
age  has  been  moulded  into  its  deathlike  form  ? 
nas  it  not  been  from  Canadian  magazines.  Mai- 
den and  others,  that  those  supplies  have  been 
issued  which  nourish  and  continue  the  In- 
dian hostilities  ?  Supplies  which  have  enabled 
the  savage  hordes  to  butcher  the  garrison  of 
Chicago,  and  to  conmiit  other  horrible  excesses 
and  murders  1  Was  it  not  by  the  joint  co-op- 
eration of  Canadians  and  Indians,  that  a  re- 
mote American  fort,  Michilimackinac,  was  as- 
sailed and  reduced^  while  in  ignorance  of  a 
state  of  war  ?  But,  sir,  how  soon  have  the  op- 
position changed  their  tone.  When  adminis- 
tration was  striving,  by  the  operation  of  peace- 
fid  measures,  to  bring  Great  Britain  baoK  to  a 
sense  of  justice,  they  were  for  old-fae^ioned 
war.  And  now  they  have  got  old-fashioned 
war,  their  sensibilities  are  cruelly  shocked, 
and  all  their  sympathies  lavished  upon  the 
harmless  inhabitants  of  the  adjoining  provinces. 
What  does  a  state  of  war  present  ?  The  united 
energies  of  one  people  arrayed  against  the  com- 
bined energies  of  another — a  conflict  in  which 
each  party  aims  to  inflict  all  the  injury  it  can, 
by  sea  and  land,  upon  the  territories,  property 
and  citizens  of  the  other ;  subject  only  to  the 
rules  of  mitigated  war  practised  by  civilized 
nations.  The  gentleman  would  not  touch  the 
continental  provinces  of  the  enemy,  nor,  I  pre- 
sume, for  the  same  reason,  her  possessions  in  the 
West  Indies.  The  same  humane  spirit  would 
spare  the  seamen  and  soldiers  of  the  enemy. 
The  sacred  person  of  his  majesty  must  not  be 
attacked,  for  the  learned  gentlemen,  on  the 
other  side,  are  quite  familiar  with  the  maxim, 
that  the  king  can  do  no  wrong.  Indeed,  sir, 
I  know  of  no  person  on  whom  we  mav  make 
war  upon  the  principles  of  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman, but  Mr.  Stephen,  the  celebrated  auUior 
of  the  orders  in  council,  or  the  board  of  admi- 
ralty, who  authorize  and  regulate  the  practice 
of  impressment  1 

The  disasters  of  the  war  admonish  us,  we 
are  told,  of  the  necessity  of  terminating  tiie 
contest.  If  our  achievements  by  land  have 
been  less  splendid  than  those  of  our  intrepid  sea- 
men by  water,  it  is  not  because  the  American 
soldier  is  less  brave.  On  the  one  element,  or- 
ganization, discipline,  and  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  their  duties  exist,  on  the  part  of  the  officers 
and  their  men.  On  the  other,  almost  every 
thing  is  yet  to  be  acquired.  We  have,  how- 
ever, the  consolation,  that  our  country  abounds 
with  the  richest  materials,  and  that  in  no  in- 
stance, when  engaged  in  action,  have  our  arms 
been  tarnished.  At  Brownstown  and  at  Queens- 
town  the  valor  of  veterans  was  displayed,  and 
acts  of  the  noblest  heroism  were  p^ormed. 
It  is  true  that  the  disgrace  of  Detroit  remains 
to  be  wiped  off  That  is  a  subject  on  which  I 
cannot  trust  my  feelings ;  it  is  not  fitting  I 
should  speak.  But  Uiis  much  I  will  say,  it  was 
an  event  which  no  human  foresight  could  have 
anticipated,  and  for  which  the  administration 
cannot  be  justly  censored.    It  was  the  T>arent 
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of  all  llie  Tiii-fortuntM  wo  h.ivo  oxpcrioncofl  vm  '  jiersi'veruil  in  nnd  in.«it>te<l  upon.  Yet  mlniinB- 
lau'J.  liut  i**e  it,  t!iO  Iii>Iiari  war  would  h.-ivc  tration  hiis  pvon  the  stn^njv^t  dcmnn><t rations 
been  in  a  ^Tt-at  measure  prevenu-d  or  tonniuat-  .  of  it-*  luve  <if  in>ace.  On  the  twonty-ninth  of 
lhI  ;  the  a-renclency  on  IJike  Krieac«iuired.  .'iml  Jiirn',  k-.-i-*  tlian  ten  days  after  the  declaration  of 
llie  war  pushed  on  jKTliai»s  to  Montreal.  Witli  war,  the  Secretary  of  State  writes  to  Mr.  Ku*- 
the  exreption  of  that  event,  the  war,  even  h-II,  au?lii»rizi!i:r  him  t-)  a^rree  to  an  anuistice, 
nfK»n  the  land,  has  been  attende*!  by  a  K-rie*"  <»f  upon  two  conditions  only,  and  what  are  they} 
themont  brilliant  exploits,  which,  whatever  in-  "  Tliat  tlie  orders  in  ci»uncil  i^liould  be  re{*ealed, 
terests  they  may  in:*pire  on  this  nde  of  tlie  anil  the  j)raoiice  of  inipre?iMnjr  A rneriean  seamen 
mountains  have  driven  the  ^rreatest  j»le:L'iure  on  *  vi.:iM.\  those  alrea<ly  inipre"4>e<i  l»ein.;j:  released, 
the  other.  The  ex{K.ilition  umler  the  comnianii  '  The  pri»]»o*ition  wa<  for  nothing  more  than  a 
of  (iov.  Edwards  and  C«)lonel  Jiu-<i'll.  U*  lake  real  truce;  tliat  the  war  >hould  in  fact  ceai*eoD 
Pioria,  on  the  l]lini>is.  wa-*  comjiletely  succesfi-  :  lM»th  ^ide-*.  Airain,  on  the  27th  of  July,  one 
ful.  ^^o  was  tliat  of  Captain  Crai^%  who,  it  i*i  i  month  hiter,  antiripatinL'  a  pos>lble  objeetion  to 
wud,  a-it'eiided  tliat  rivcr  >till  hitrher.  (ieneral  tlie^^e  terms.  reiL^^onalilt*  U"*  tliey  are,  Mr.  Monroe 
Hopkins  destroyed  the  prophet's  town.  We  ,  emfMiwers  Mr.  Kii-st'll  to  stipulate  in  general 
have  just  received  inielii;renre  of  the  pdlant  .  term"*  for  an  armistice,  havin^j:  only  an  informal 
enter]»ri-e  of  Colonel  Campbell.  In  shiirr.  Mr,  '  un«ler^tan«Iini:  on  ihe*^*  p«>inis.  in  retuni,  the 
the  Indian  towns  have  been  swept  from  tin-  enemy  is  ojiere'l  a  ]>ro!iibition  of  the  employ, 
mouth  to  tlie  source  of  the  Wabash,  and  a  \\iK-  '  menl  of  his  si-amen  in  our  servirc,  tllU^  remov- 
lile  Ciiuntry  has  Wen  penetrated  farliey«uid  the  in;r  entirely  all  ]»retext  for  tlie  practice  of  iia- 
mi)*t  daririL'  iiicursons  of  any  campai^rn  during'  ■  pri->ment.  The  very  jiropositi'm  wliicli  the 
the  fonner  Imiian  war.  .N'ever  was  more  cool,  L'enilemau  fmm  Connecticut,  Mr.  Pitkin,  con- 
deli  l>e  rate  braverv  di«iplaved.  than  that  bv  "  temU  oiiu'lit  to  be  made,  hius  been  made.  IIow 
Newmairs  party  from  (ieorpa;  and  the  cap-  ;  are  the-Je  ]»;i«'iric  advances  met  by  the  other 
ture  of  the  iMroit.  au'l  the  destruction  of  the  "  party?  Iieje«ted  as  absolutely  inadn)i^sible; 
Calo<b)nia,  (whether  placed  to  a  maritime  or  eavils  are  indulL'ed  al>out  the  inade-juacy  of  Mr. 
land  tu-eoimt.)  for  jud;rmenr,  skill  and  counure  !  Kussell's  powers  and  the  want  of  an  act  of 
on  the  part  of  Lieutenant  Elliot,  have  never  j  Conirre^s  is  intimateil.  And  yet  the  constant 
iKjen  surpas^e(l.  '  u<a;re  of  nation**  I  U-lieve  is  where  the  lejii-la- 

It  is  allef^ed,  that  the  elections  in  England  are  1 1 ion  of  one  i>arty  is  necessary  to  carry  into 
in  favor  of  the  ministry,  and  that  thv^e  in  this  .  elieet  a  >(iven  stipulati(»n,  to  leave  it  to  the  ctm- 


country  are  a^^ainst  the  war.  If,  in  such  a 
c^iBse,  (saying  nothini:  «)f  the  impurity  of  their 
elections.)  the  people  of  that  country  have 
rallied  round  their  icfovernment,  it  atlbrds  a 
sfilutary  le>-on  to  tlie  pe«»ple  here,  who,  at  all 
hazanls  ou^dit  to  suj>|K)rt  theirs,  strujryrlinj,'  as 
it  is  to  maintain  our  just  ri;:hts.  Hut  the  peojile 
here  have  not  been  false  to  themselves;  a  preat 
majority  approve  the  war,  as  is  evinced  by  the 
recent  ro-eleeti«m  r>f  the  chief  ma;ris.tnite.  Sup- 
pose it  wen*  even  true,  that  an  entire  section 
of  the  Union  were  o[»posed  to  the  war,  that 
section  Ihmiij:  a  minority,  is  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority to  be  relinquished?  In  that  section  the 
real  stren^rth  (»f  the  opposition  ha.s  been  greatly 
oxafrgerated.  Vermont  ha«,  by  two  successive 
exi>ressions  of  her  opinion,  approved  the  de- 
chiration  of  war.  in  New  Hampshire,  ]>Arties 
are  so  nearly  equiiK»ised,  that  out  of  thirty  or 
thirty-five  thou.sm<l  votes  those  who  approvi'd 
and  are  for  supporting  it,  lost  the  electi«»n  by 


tract in^r  party  to  jiroviile  the  reipiisite  laws. 
If  he  fail  to  <lo  so,  it  is  a  breach  of  ^mmI  faith, 
and  In-ciimes  the  subject  (►f  subsequent  remon- 
strance by  the  injured  party.  When  Mr.  Rn^ 
sell  renews  the  overture,  in  what  was  intended 
as  a  more  .•iLTeeid>le  form  to  the  iiriiish  gi>vern- 
ment.  Lord  Castlereajrh  is  iH)t  content  with  a 
sinii>le  rejection,  but  clothes  it  in  the  languairo 
of  insult.  Afterwards  in  conversAation  with 
Mr.  Kussell,  the  moderation  of  our  poveminent 
is  misinterpreted  and  made  the  occasion  of  a 
sneer,  that  we  are  tired  of  the  war.  The 
pro]K)sition  of  Admiral  Warren  is  submitted  in  A 
spirit  not  more  pacific.  He  Is  instructe<l,  he 
tells  us,  to  proi>0'ie  that  the  goveriunent  of  the 
United  States  shall  instantly  recall  their  letten 
of  marque  and  reprisal  apainst  iWtisli  shipa^ 
tojrether  with  all  orders  and  instructions  for 
any  acts  of  hostility  whatever  against  the  terri- 
tories of  his  nnyesty  or  the  jH^rsons  or  proi.»erty 
of  his  subjects     That  small  affair  being  settled, 


only  one  thousand  or  one  thousand  five  hun-    he  is  further  authorizeil  to  urranp^*  as  to  the 


dred.    in  Mas>achusetts  alone  have  they  ob- 
tained anv  Cinisiderable  accession.     If  we  come 


revocation  of  the  laws  which  interdict  the  com- 
merce and  ships  of  war  of  his  nmjesty  from  the 


to  New  York,  we  shall  find,  that  other  and  local  i  harbors  antl  waters  of  the  United  States.    This 
canses  have  infiueiiced  her  elections.  mes>enger  of  peace  comes  with  one  qnalilied 

What  cause,  Mr.  Chairman,  which  existed  for  concession  in  his  pocket,  not  made  to  the  justice 
d€clarin;.r  the  war  has  been  removed  ?  AVe  '  of  our  demands,  and  is  fully  empowered  to  re- 
songht  imlemnity  for  the  i)a«*t  and  security  for  |  ceive  our  homage,  a  contrite  retraction  of  all 
the  future.  The  orders  in  council  aro  sas])end-  our  measures  adopted  against  his  master !  And 
ed,  not  revoked ;  no  compensation  for  spolia-  in  default,  he  does  not  fail  to  assaro  us,  the  or- 
tions.  Indian  hostilities,  which  were  before  !  ders  in  council  are  to  be  forthwith  revived. 
secretly  instigated,  are  now  ojMinly  enconraged ;  \  A<lministration,  still  anxioos  to  tenninate  the 
and  the  practice  of  impressment  unremittingly  |  war,  suppresses  the  indignation  which  Buch  « 
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typosal  ought  to  have  oreated,  and  in  its  answer  ' 
iDjoludes  by  informing  Admiral  Warren,  **  that 

there  be  no  objection  to  an  accommodation 
'  the  ditference  relating  to  impressment,  in  the 
ode  proposed,  other  than  the  suspension  of  the 
ritish  oliiim  to  impressment  dunug  the  armis- 
se,  Uiere  can  be  none  to  proceeding,  without 
le  arml<«tice,  to  an  immediate  discussion  and 
Tsngement  of  an  article  on  that  subject." 
has  it  has  left  the  door  of  negotiation  unclosed, 
id  it  reniaiiis  to  be  seen  if  the  enemj  will  ac- 
)pt  the  invitation  tendered  to  him.  The  hon- 
rMe  gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
earson,  BupiM)ses,  tliat  if  Congress  would  pass 

law,  ])roliibiting  the  employment  of  British 
Mimen  in  our  service,  upon  condition  of  a  like 
rohibition  on  their  part,  and  repeal  the  act  of 
on-importatiou,  peace  would  immediately  fol- 
>w.  Sir,  I  have  no  doubt,  if  such  a  law  were 
>  pass,  with  all  the  requisite  solemnities,  and 
le  repeal  to  take  place,  Lord  Castlereagh  would 
lugh  at  our  simplicity.    No,  sir,  administration 


has  erred  in  the  steps  which  it  has  token  to  re- 
store peocc^  but  its  error  has  been,  not  in  doing 
too  little,  but  in  betraying  too  great  a  solicitude 
for  that  event.  An  honorable  peace  is  attain- 
able only  by  an  efficient  war.  My  plan  wo^d 
be  to  call  out  the  ample  resources  of  the  coun- 
try, give  them  a  judicious  direction,  prosecute 
the  war  with  the  utmost  vigor,  strike  wherever 
we  can  reach  the  enemy,  at  sea  or  on  land,  and 
negotiate  the  terms  of  a  peace  at  Quebec  or  at 
Halifax. 

We  are  told  that  England  is  a  proud  and 
lofty  nation,  which,  disdaining  to  wait  for  dan- 
ger, meets  it  half  way.  Haughty  as  she  is, 
we  once  triumphed  over  her,  and,  if  we  do  not 
listen  to  the  counsels  of  timidity  and  despair, 
we  shall  again  prevaiL  In  such  a  cause,  with 
the  aid  of  Providence,  we  must  come  out  crown- 
ed with  success ;  but  if  we  fail,  let  us  fail  like 
men,  J  ash  ourselves  to  our  gallant  tars,  and  ex- 
pire together  in  one  common  struggle,  fighting 

for  FREE  TRADE  AND  BEAMAN's  RIGHTS. 
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The  follo^ving  speech  on  the  report  of  the 
^mmittee  on  military  affairs,  respecting  the 
eminole  War,  was  delivered  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States,  on  the 
8th  of  Joimory,  1819  * 

Mr.  Cuaikmax  :  In  rising  to  address  you,  sir, 
Q  the  very  interesting  sulyect  which  now  en- 
ages  the  attention  of  Congress,  I  must  be  ol- 

*  The  Bep<jrt  of  the  Committc<!«  on  Military  Affairs,  ro- 
MOting  the  Seminole  War,  ooncludod  with  the  following 
BMlatlon : 

Bstolced^  That  the  Iloose  of  Representatives  of  the 
Tnlted  StaU's,  dlaapproTes  the  proceedings  In  the  trial 
ad  execution  of  Alexander  Arbathnot  and  Bobert  G. 
kinbriater. 

Mr.  Cobb,  of  Georgia,  moved  the  r>nowing  resolutions  as 
n  amendment  to  the  report  of  the  military  committee : 

Rttolted^  That  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  be  in- 
tmcted  to  prepare  and  report  a  bill  to  this  House,  pro- 
dblting,  in  time  of  peace,  or  in  time  of  war  with  any  Indian 
ribe  or  tribes  only,  the  execution  of  any  captive,  taken  by 
he  ermy  of  the  United  States,  withoat  the  approbation  of 
itwh  execution  by  thv  President 

ilMo/p«(/,  That  ib\A  House  disapproves  of  the  seizure  of 
ihe  posts  of  St  Marks  and  Pensaoola,  and  the  fortress  of 
BtRBiicaa,  contrary  to  orders,  and  in  violation  of  the  con- 
illtiition. 

Mttolvtd^  That  the  same  Committee  be  also  instructed 
»  prepere  and  report  a  bill  prohibiting  the  march  of  the 
innj  of  the  United  States,  or  any  oorpe  thereof;  into  any 
bnJcn  territory  without  the  preTtona  withoiliatlon  of  Con* 
(MM,  except  it  be  in  the  case  of  tttah  pnrsaJt  of  a  defeated 
nMBj  of  the  United  States,  taking  reltage  wlthfa  such  fbr- 
ilgB  territory. 
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lowed  to  say,  that  all  inferences  drawn  from  the 
course  which  it  will  be  my  painful  ddty  to  take 
in  this  discus^on,  of  unfriendliness  either  to  the 
chief  ma^strate  of  the  country,  or  to  the  illus- 
trious military  chieftain  whose  operations  are 
under  investigation,  ywill  be  wholly  unfounded. 
Toward  that  distii^aished  captain,  who  shed  so 
much  glory  on  oUr  country,  whose  renown 
constitutes  so  great  a  portion  of  its  moral  prop- 
erty, I  never  had,  I  never  can  have,  any  other 
feelings  than  those  of  the  most  profound  re- 
spect, and  of  the  utmost  kindness.  With  him 
my  acquaintance  is  very  limited,  but,  so  far  as 
it  has  extended,  it  has  been  of  the  most  amica- 
ble kind.  I  know  the  motives  which  have 
been,  and  which  will  again  be  attributed  to  meu 
in  regard  to  the  other  exalted  personage  allndea 
to.  They  have  been  and  will  be  unfounded.  I 
have  no  interest,  other  than  that  of  seeing  the 
concerns  of  my  country  well  and-  happily  ad- 
ministered. It  is  infinitely  more  gratifying  to 
behold  the  prosperity  of  my  country  advancing 
by  the  wisdom  of  the  measures  adopted  to  pro- 
mote it,  than  it  would  be  to  expose  the  errors 
which  may  be  committed,  if  there  be  any,  in 
the  conduct  of  its  affairs.  Little  as  has  been 
my  experience  in  public  life,  it  has  been  sufficient 
to  teach  me  that  the  most  humble  station  is 
surrounded  by  difficulties  and  embarrassments. 
Rather  than  throw  obstructions  in  the  way  of 
the  President,  I  would  precede  him,  and  pick 
out  those,  if  I  could,  which  might  jostle  him  in 
his  progress ;  I  would  sympathize  with  him  in 
his  embarrassments,  and  commiserate  with  him 
inhis  misfortunes.  It  is  true  that  it  has  been 
my  mortification  to  differ  from  that  gentleman 
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on  sovoral  txvMi.^'icris.    I  may  nfruin  Im?  relnrinntly  | 
cnniiM'lU<l  to  (ViUVt  Iroiii  liiiii ;  but  I  will  with  ' 
the  utriii'^t  Mncerirv  as-iuro  tho  coiiiniittoo  that 
I  li:ivf  loriiicti  nil  n-^ilution,  cnme  ihuKtiio  en- 
g!ij:rnhrii-i,  jiinl   that    I  ncwr   will    lonn   any 
ri'H)liiiiiin  nr  (Mintrarl  anvfntTMironii'nts  tor  svs-  i 
tc'Miaiii-  •>;  jMisitiDii   to  his  iidniini^itratinn,  nr  to  | 
that  of  :ii:v  other  «'hit'f  liisi/istrate. 

I  W'-j:  Uaw  fiirtluT  to  jiremise,  that  the  snh-  ■ 
jrct  ninl.  r  <'iiiiM<l».Tati-'n  pri-ent«i  two  distim-t 
iisi)f<-i»«,  ^i:-i\[itil»lc,  in  ]nvJutl:rnK*iit,«if  the  most  j 
riearnnd  juv-'-i-i' <li-iTihiinatiori.    Tiie  one  1  will  ' 
call  it-;  r-M'eiL'rk  the  otlier  its  tlonie-li*'  asjK.*«!t. 
In  re{.'anl  to  (lie  liM,  I  \\ill  >ay,  that  I  approve 
entirily  of  tin-  contlurt  i»f  our  ^rovernnient,  and  ' 
tliat  Spain  has  no  rause  of  (•oiii]>1aii)t.     Ilavin;; 
violate  I  an  ini]'ortant  stipulation  of  thf  treaty 
of  17*,»"»,  ihal  ]M»Wir  liMSJiiMly  ^uhji-eterl  herself' 
to  all  the  i'oiise«[Ueneert  whit'h  en-ued  upon  the 
entrv  iutti  her  (ioniiuiou'*,  and  it  heloiiL'"*  not  to  " 
her  tt)  eoiiipliiiri  of  tho>e  measures  whieh   re- 
sulted from  herhrearli  of  contract ;  still  K«^.sh:u*  ■ 
she  u  ridit  to  i-xamiiie  into  ihe  con>iileratioiis 
I'onueeted    with    ih'.';    domestic   asjiecL   <»f    the  ■ 
sHlhieet.  I 

*  I 

What  an-,  the  ]jn»po*itiuns  lu-lorc  tln^  roni- 
mitlee^  The  tir>t  in  <ird«'r  is  tliat  reported  hy 
the  milit.-irv  eommitlrt',  which  asserts  the  di^-  I 

»  T  I 

approl»atii>n  of  tliis  Moum-.  df  the  proceeilin'r-! 
in   the   trial   and  eXeiUtii'U  of  Arhuthnot  and  \ 
Amhristrr.      'ihe  St-eoud,  heinir  the  lir*t  eon-  ! 
tained    in    the    pri>pos«'d    anii-ndment,    is   the 
oonsO'piene.*  of  that  disappnihation,  niul  eon- 
t<?mplate>  tlic  passajre  of  a  law  to  pmhihit  the  ' 
exociMii>n  hereafter  of  auv  captive  taken  hv  the 
army,  without  theapprohati<»n  of  tho  Presiilent. 
The  third  j>roposition  is,  that  this  House  disap- 
proves nf  tlie  foniihlo  seizure  of  the  Spani>h 
post"!,  as  Contrary  to  orders,  and  in  violation  of  j 
the  con^'tiiution.   The  tourth  proposition,  as  the  j 
result  of  the  last,  is,  that  a  law  shall  i»ass  to 
prohihit  the  march  of  the  army  of  the  l.'nited 
Stat4'S,   or   any  corps   of  it,  into   any  fttreign 
t<!rritorv,  without  the  ]>revi«»us  autliorization  of 
Con^'ri->s  except  it  be  in  fre>h  pursuit  of  a  de- 
feated enerny.     Tho  first  and  third  are  jieneral 
projiositious,  doclarinj;  the  sitiso  of  tho  House 
in  re^'ard   tt>  the  evils  pointed  out;    and   tho 
8ec(»nd  and  I'ourth  propose  tho  lejjjishitive  reme- 
dies a^Minstthe  recurrence  of  those  evils. 

It  will  he  at  once  perceived  by  this  .simple 
statement  of  the  pro])OMtions,  that  no  otlK-r 
censure  is  ]iroposed  airnin>t  (General  Jackson 
himself,  than  what  is  merely  cons<M]Ui'ntial.  His 
name  even  does  not  ai'jiear  in  any  of  the  resolu- 
tions. Tho  lejrislature  of  the  country  in  re- 
viewinir  the  state  of  the  Union,  and  considerin*^ 
tho  events  which  have  transpired  since  its  last 
meeting,  tluds  that  particular  occurrences  of  tho 
greatest  moment,  in  many  resjjects,  have  taken 
place  near  our  southern  b(»rder.  I  will  add,  that 
the  House  has  not  souirht  byany  officious  inter- 
ference with  the  doing's  of  the  executive,  to  j^ain 
jurUdictiriii  over  this  matter.  The  President,  in 
his  messafre  at  the  openinjjj  of  the  session,  com- 
municated tho  very  information  on  which  it  was 


])roj)osed  to  act.  I  would  ask  for  what  pur- 
I»ost.'.'  That  We  shinild  fifld  our  arms  and  yielil 
a  tacit  a«'<|uicscence.  even  if  w  c  >iipp<.>siMl  that 
inlormation  diM-]iM-d  alarniinir  events,  not 
merely  as  it  re^rards  the  pt-ai'e  of  the  country, 
but  in  re-ijiect  to  its  constitution  and  character? 
l!iipos«-ible.  In  co!Mmi!ni<;itin:r  these  pai)erH, 
and  voluntarily  <allin:r  the  attentiiui  of  Cun- 
LTi-s  to  the  Hil'Jt-et,  tfje  iVi-itlent  must  himself 
have  intemhd  that  we'^hiudil  apply  any  remedy 
that  we  mi::ht  bi'  able  to  di-vise.  Having  the 
subii'ct  thu"*  reu'ularlv  and  fairlv  Im-fore  lis.  and 

•  •  • 

pnipjir-inir  merely  ti»  colK-Jt  the  M.'n.-<>  of  the 
1 1  oux' upi>n  certain  i  in  [Miriam  transact  ions  which 
it  di<i'lo>es,  with  the  view  to  the  j»a'*'«a;reof  such 
laws  as  may  be  «lemantled  by  the  public  interest 
I  re[»eat  that  tlu-re  is  ni>  censure  anywhere, 
exce[)t  such  as  is  strirtly  consequential  upon 
o!ir  h'/i-lative  action.  Tlie  *up[n»sition  «. if  every 
ui'W  law,  havinir  for  its  (»bji-ct  to  j  ire  vent  the 
recurrence  of  evil,  i:\  that  something  has  hap- 
pened whi«h  oujht  nor  to  have  taken  ])lace,  and 
no  ntlier  than  thi-^  indirect  sort  <»f  cen>ure  will 
tlow  from  the  re-olution.s  bftore  the  commiriee. 

Ilavin;:  thus  ^rivcii  my  view  of  the  nature 
and  character  of  the  pri»]iii>itions  untler  Ci'n>iJ- 
eration.  I  am  tar  ti'om  intiniatin;;  that  it  is  not 
my  pur] MIX-  to  p)  into  a  tull,  a  tree,  and  a 
tlmroULHi  invfSiJL'atii'U  of  the  tacts,  and  of  tlie 
prin<-iph-;  of  law.  puhlii*,  municipal,  and  consti- 
tutional invfilved  in  them.  Anil,  while  I  tni>t 
I  shall  speak  with  the  dec«»rum  due  to  tho  div 
tinjrui-he«l  otlici.-rs  <»f  the  government  wh«>&e 
proceedin^rs  --iv  to  bi-  examined,  J  shall  CKCrrise 
the  inde[M'rid<MU'e  which  belonirs  lo  me  as  a 
representative  (»f  the-  j)eo]iK-,  in  freely  and  fully 
submittiuiT  mv  sentiments. 

In  noticing  the  painful  incidents  of  this  war. 
it  is  impossible  not  to  inquire  into  its  origin.  I 
fear  that  it  will  be  found  t«)  ]>e  the  famous 
treaty  of  Fort  Jackson,  concbnled  in  August, 
lsl4;  and  I  must  n>k  the  indulgence  of  tho 
chairman  while  I  read  certain  parts  of  that 
treaty. 

**  Whereas,  an  unprovt)ked,  iidinman,  f^ngui* 
nary  war,  waged  by  the  hostile  Creeks  against 
the  United  Suites,  hath  been  repelled,  prosecu 
ted  and  determined,  successfully  on  tlie  part  ot 
the  said  States,  in  coufonnity  with  principles  of 
natioinU  justice  and  honorable  warfare:  and, 
wherea.s,  con.sideration  is  due  to  tho  rectitude  of 
y>roceedings  dictated  by  instructions  relating  to 
the  re-establLshing  of  i>eaco:  Beit  reinemboreJ 
that,  prior  to  the  conquest  of  that  part  of  the 
Creek  nation  hostile  to  the  United  States,  num- 
iHjrlesH  aggressions  had  been  committed  against 
the  peace,  the  property,  and  the  lives  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  and  those  of  the  Creek 
nation  in  amity  with  her,  at  the  mouth  of  Duck 
River,  P'ort  Minims,  and  eL«iewhere,  contrary  to 
national  faith  and  tho  regard  due  to  an  article 
of  the  treaty  concluded  at  New  York,  in  the 
year  1790,  between  the  two  nations ;  that  the 
United  States,  previous  to  tho  perpetration  of 
such  outrage,  did,  in  order  to  insure  lutm^!  amity 
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and  concord  between  the  Creek  nation  and  the 
said  States,  in  conformity  with  the  stipulations 
of  former  treaties,  fulfil,  with  punctuality  and 
good  faith,  hex'  engagements  to  the  said  nation ; 
that  more  than  two-thirds-of  the  whole  number 
of  chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  Creek  nation,  dis- 
regarding the  genuine  spirit  of  existing  treaties, 
suffered  themselves  to  be  instigated  to  violations 
of  their  national  honor  and  the  respect  due  to  a 
part  of  their  own  nation  faithful  to  the  United 
Dtates  and  the  principles  of  humanity,  by  im- 
postors, denominating  themselves  prophets,  and 
by  the  duplicity  and  misrepresentations  of 
foreign  emissaries,  whose  governments  are  at 
war,  open  or  understood,  with  the  United 
States. 

^  Article  2.  The  United  States  will  guaranty 
to  the  Creek  nation  the  integrity  of  all  their 
territory  eastwardly  and  northwardly  of  the 
said  line  (described  in  the  first  article),  to  be  run 
and  described  an  mentioned  in  the  first  article. 

"  Article  3.  The  United  States  demand  that 
the  Creek  nation  abandon  all  communication, 
and  cease  to  hold  intercourse  with  any  British 
post,  garrison,  or  town ;  and  that  they  shall  not 
admit  among  them  nny  agent  or  trader  who 
shall  not  derive  authority  to  hold  commercial 
or  other  intercourse  with  them,  by  license  of 
the  President  or  other  authorized  agent  of  the 
United  States. 

"  Article  4.  The  United  States  demand  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  right  to  establish  military 
posts  and  trading  houses,  and  to  open  roads 
within  the  territory  guarantied  to  the  Creek 
nation  b^  the  second  article,  and  a  right  to  the 
free  navigation  of  all  its  waters. 

'^  Article  5.  The  United  States  demand  that  a 
surrender  be  immediately  made  of  all  the  per- 
sons and  property  taken  from  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  the  friendly  part  of  the  Creek 
nation,  the  Cherokee,  Chickasaw,  and  Choctaw 
nations,  to  the  respective  owners;  and  the 
United  States  will  cause  to  be  immediately  re- 
stored to  the  formerly  hostile  Creeks  all  the 
property  taken  from  them  since  their  submis- 
sion, either  by  the  United  States,  or  by  any 
Indian  nations  in  amity  with  the  United  States, 
together  with  all  the  prisoners  taken  from  them 
during  the  war. 

"  Article  6.  The  United  States  demand  the 
caption  and  surrender  of  all  the  prophets  and 
instigators  of  the  war,  whether  foreigners  or 
natives,  who  have  not  submitted  to  the  arms  of 
the  United  Stat^is,  and  become  parties  to  these 
articles  of  capitulation,  if  ever  they  shall  be 
found  within  the  territory  guarantied  to  the 
Greek  nation  by  the  second  artfcle. 

'^  Article  7.  The  Creek  nation  being  reduced 
to  extreme  want,  and  not  at  present  having 
tiie  means  of  subsistence,  the  United  States, 
from  motives  of  humanity,  will  continue  to 
famish  gratuitously  the  necessaries  of  life, 
until  the  crops  of  corn  can  be  considered  com- 
petent to  yield  the  nation  a  supply,  and  will 
establish  trading-houses  in  the  nation,  at  the 
diaoretion   of  Uie  President  of  the   United 


States,  and  at  such  places  as  he  shall  direct,  to 
enable  the  nation,  by  industry  and  economy,  to 
procure  clothing." 

I  have  never  perused  this  instrument  until 
within  a  few  days  past,  and  I  have  read  it  with 
the  deepest  mortification  and  regret.    A  more 
dictatorial  spirit  I  have  never  seen  displayed  in 
any  instrument.    I  would  challenge  an  exami- 
nation of  all  the  records  of  diplomacy,  not  ex- 
cepting even  those  in  the  most  haughty  period 
of  imperial  Rome,  when  she  was  carrying  her 
arms  into  the  barbarian  nations  that  surrounded 
her,  and  I  do  not  believe  a  solitary  instance  can 
be  found  of  such  an  inexcrable  spirit  of  domi- 
nation pervading  a  compact  purporting  to  be  a 
treaty  of  peace.    It  consists  of  the  most  severe 
and  humiliating  demands — of  the  surrender  of  a  - 
large  territory ;    of  the  privilege  of  making 
roads  through  the  remnant  which  was  retained ; 
of  the  right  of  establishing  trading-houses;  of 
the  obligation  of  delivering  into  our  hands  their 
prophets.    And  all  this  of  a  wretched  people 
reduced  to  the  last  extremity  of  distress,  whose 
miserable  existence  we  have  to  preserve  by  a 
voluntary  stipulation    to  furnish    them    with 
bread  I     When  did  the  all-conquering  and  deso* 
latiug  Rome  ever  fail  to  respect  the  altars  and 
the  gods  of  those  whom  she  subjugated?    Let 
.me  not  be  told  that  these  prophets  were  impos- 
tors who  deceived  the  Indians.    They  were 
their  prophets ;  the  Indians  believed  and  vene- 
rated them,  and  it  is  not  for  us  to  dictate  a  re- 
ligious belief  to  them.    It  does  not  belong  to  the 
holy  character  of  the  religion  which  we  profess, 
to  carry  its  precepts  by  the  force  of  the  bayonet 
into  the  bosoms  of  other  people.    Mild  and 
gentle  persuasion  was    the  great  instrument 
employed  by  the  meek  founder  of  our  religion. 
We  leave  to  the  humane  and  benevolent  efforts 
of  the  reverend  professors  of  Christianity  to 
convert  from  barbarism  those  unhappy  nations 
yet  immersed  in  its  gloom.  But,  sir,  spare  them 
their  prophets!    spare  their  delusional   spare 
their  prejudices  and  superstitions  I  spare  tliem 
even  their  religion,  such  as  it  is,  from  open  and 
cruel  violence.  When,  sir,  was  that  treaty  con- 
cluded ?    On  the  very  day  after  the  protocol 
was  signed,  of  the  first  conference  between  the 
American  and  British  commissioners,  treating 
of  peace,  at  Ghent.    In  tlie  course  of  that  ne- 
gotiation, pretensions  so  enormous  were  set  up 
by  the  other  party  that,  when  they  were  pro* 
mulgated  in  this  country,  there  was  one  general 
burst  of  indignation  throughout  the  continent. 
Faction  itself  was  silencea,  and  the  firm  and 
unanimous  determination  of  all  parties  was,  to 
fight  until  the  last  man  fell  in  the  ditch  rather 
than  submit  to  such  ignominious  terms. 

What  a  contrast  is  exhibited  between  the 
cotemporaneous  scenes  of  Ghent  and  of  Fort 
Jackson  I  what  a  powerftU  voucher  would  the 
British  commissioners  have  been  furnished  with, 
if  they  could  have  got  hold  of  that  treaty  1 
The  United  States  demand,  the  United  States 
demand,  is  repeated  fire  or  sii;  times,    AbA 
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^\^ll*  did  tli«:  pr*-iiTiilile  it^-lf  «li*''li»'iO  ?  Th.it 
vo-tliinl-i'-f  tlie  C'rtH-k  fisiti'iii  luul  Itn.n  hM-itili-. 
ai.'l  «»ni-tljinl  "nly  fri.ndlv  tn  u-  Now  I  liavt- 
Ijt-urd  (F  f.'iiiiiot  \'ii:^-!i  I'-r  t).f  trutli  nt'tln*  ftat.- 
i/M-ii* ',  tliJit  Hot  htjt  lii»-Ti!»'  <lii«.-f'  ••iLnur*!  tl.t- 
tr^'Mty.  I  Ij:iv<' m:*'»  }i«-jiril  tliiit  jn.r};;ii  s  nn,- nr 
t'A-»  nf  till-Ill  did.  Il"  th".'  troaty  wt-rt*  rially 
iiiiidf  Iiv  a  iijirii»riTv  of  t!:!-  li.-iTinu,  it  wa--  rj'»t 
<»l'lii.'.'it'»ry  ii]»«»n  lliv  ^^  li"l«'  iiaJi"ti.  It  wa-  vuid. 
( nii-ii!«-ri  il  ill  tl.i.'  Ii»'!.t  i-t  a  natinual  •■innjijii-t. 
And,  if  viiid.  tl:i*  Iij'Iiai.-  w.-n-  rn'i-lfd  !-»  the 
lf.-ii«fit  (•!'  tlu-  ]»rMvi-iiin  of  tin*  ninth  arii<]f 
cif  th«-  tn-aty  nf  (ilii-iit,  liv  wlii'-li  «••  li'i-ind 
oiir-i'lv«-i  to  niake  jn-ai*-  witli  any  trilM-*  \\i*h 
wlM.ni  "\vr  niiirlit  l-f  at  war  i»ii  tin*  ratiM- 
r-ati«»n  of  th<r  tr»;a:v.  and  t»  r»-t"ri- tiF  tlu-ni 
thoir  hind-*,  a«  tln-y  h»ld  t!:i-!a  in  ]^\\.  I  •!•! 
not  ktuiw  hnw  tlji"  ]j««ni»rahlo  Si-nati-,  th.it  hiM]y 
fi»r  whii'h  I  hold  >•»  lii;rli  a  n-jM  •■!,  fHiid  havi* 
pivi-n  th»-lr  yanrtinii  tr»  th*-  tn-aty  of  Kurt  .lark- 
ton,  ^o  ntti'Hy  irn'i'iini'ilal'li.'  a«  it  i-  with  thi-r 
nohli-  prinfijdi'S  of  ^'t-nrro-ity  and  ma/nanlniity 
which  I  Impt;  to  Sff  mv  ri.iintrv  alwav-;  i.-xhi!'it, 
an<l  partir'ularly  tnward  tin-  nji-iTaM*'  rviiinant 
of  th(*  ahoriu'inv*.  It  nsjikM  huvi'  «'<irnj».»rifd 
lM'tt«T  with  t!if)-r  |irin''ijil«-i  t.»  havt-  iinilatt-d 
th(;  hfnrVojfMt  poliry  i»f  thr  folindtT  of  Pi/nn- 
t-ylvaniii,  and  to  havr  •.'ivt-n  tiF  tin?  Cnvk"*,  ron- 
qinTifd  li-i  tJH'V  Wi-ri',  •'Vi'ii  if  tluy  had  niadr 
an  nnjurit  war  iijmhi  n?..  tin-  tritlin::  <-on-?irlv:raiit»n, 
to  them  an  adfjUatL'  ('oni[»i.'n*ati'in,  which  la.- 
mid  for  tln-ir  land-i.  That  treaty,  I  frar,  ha** 
:oen  tlic  main  cain*-  of  tin;  n-c.-nt  war.  And, 
if  it  liJL'i  lu-cn.  it  onlv  adiN  anotlarr  nirlanchclv 
T»roof  t'»  th'F*»"  with  which  hi-itorv  alivadv 
idjonnds,  that  hanl  and  nncon-ciuijahlo  t-.-rnis, 
t'Xtortv'f!  hy  the  |»o\v«t  of  tli*'  swonl  aTul  tin* 
ri;rht  of  ooiKiur^t,  mtvc  hut  t'»  wlu-t  and  stini- 
iilati!  n-vt-nfr*'.  and  to  i;iv«;iFld  Im^itilitii."^,  >inoth- 
crc'd,  not  oxtin;.nii*'licd,  hy  tlur  prctc]id..il  |>cac«;, 
frrcatiT  cxaspcratiMn  and  ni-nv  fiTocity.  A 
truer,  tliU»»  patchcfl  \\\t  with  an  nntortunato 
jir-oph',  withofit  till?  means  of  i.'xi-tctn.v,  with- 
out hrcai],  is  no  n-al  pi-aiv.  The  in>t:int  thcro 
is  the  sli;.'htr-:t  pro-.p»-r-{  n\'  rtlicf  tri»m  such 
harnh  and  seven"  conilit!on»<,  iho  conqucrfd 
party  will  !ly  tii  arm-,  and  spi-nd  the  la-^t  dpFp 
of  hlood  rather  than  li*. e  in  -ineh  di-irraded  Imn- 
da^^c.  Y.w.n  if  you  a::;ii;i  reduce  him  to  snh- 
inis>i«»n,  the  cxpen>^es  incurred  hy  this  see'^>nd 
war,  to  say  nothin;/  of  the  linnian  lives  that  are 
narrilh'ed,  will  he  jrnali-r  than  what  it  would 
have  co^t  >ou  to  arrant  him  liheral  con<liiion«. 
in  the  first  instance.  Thi^  treaty,  1  rejieat,  was 
I  appndien<l,  the  eau^e  of  the  war.  It  led  to 
the  excesses  on  our  .southern  hordvrs  which  he- 
fraii  it. 

Who  fir.'^t  (commenced  them,  it  is,  i)erhaps, 
difficult  to  a.<certain.  There  was,  however, 
ft  i»ai>er  on  this  suhjeet,  <M)mmnnicated  at  the 
last  session  hy  the  President,  that  t«»hl,  in  hm- 
gnage  pathetic  and  foelin;:,  an  artless  tale; 
a  i)a[)er  that  carried  such  internal  evidence  at 
least  of  the  hclief  of  the  authors  of  it  that 
they  were  writinp;  the  truth,  that  I  will  nsk  the 
favor  of  the  committeo  to  allow  mo  to  read  it. 


I 


•« 


■•  T*»  the  fynniihitulihg  ({rfiffr'it  F'jrt  Ilnvlint: 

*">in'  e  the  la«t  war,  attor  you  ><.'nt  word 
tiia^  wi-  niu-T  , J II it  th**  war.  we.  t!ie  rod  jK'Fple, 
!j:iV"  c'-'iie  M\er  "nthix  •'i'le.     The  white  j-^^jple 

!:aVc    c;irrlid    :ill    t!ie    reij    pfi ipli.-\    cattle    I'lf. 
After  ii.«-   .var,  I  -»  nt  t-«  ail  my  peiijue  tn  let 
t)..-  whit'-  p'-oph-  ali'iie.  and  stay  i in  this  sl-lo 
•  •f  t!i..-  rivi-r;  an-l  thi-y  did  >o;  {»iit  the  whito 
j"-"]'!e  ?.tiil  c'FntiiM'.e  tn  carry  •■IT  tlieir  cattle. 
lHri.anr>  '  -n  was  here,  antl  I  in-juirul  i-f  liiai 
\vl.;:t  wa-f  to  hv  il'Mie;  aiw!  In-  -aid  wc  ni;i*t  p) 
t"  th«-  !;•  ad  man  "f  the  wliite  people  and  ei>!a- 
Iilaiu.     I  tlid  -■»•>.  and  there  was  n«.F  head  wliite 
ni.in.  an<l  there  wa-*  no  law  in  thi-  fn>*.:     TliO 
wliili-  lir-r   hi-:j:in.  and  there  is  nothin:;  .slid 
al'oiit  that ;  ]»ut  u'reat  i^omplaint  ahuut  what  tlie 
Iinli:in-  do.     Thi-  i-j  now  tliree  years  >ince  the 
N\li;te   people  killed   thrtv   Indian*^:  since  lliat 
time  thi-y  have  kille<l  three  otlu-r  Indians  and 
laLtn   tluir  horsi.-s  and  what  they  had:  aiul 
thi-  summer  tliev  killed  three  nn>re:  and  vtrv 
likely  they  kill.^i  one  mon*.     We  sent  Wi»rdto 
the  \\  hite  ]»e4i]de  that  the^*  murders  Were  done, 
and  th'-  an-wer  was,  that  they  were  people  who 
Were  jFiitlawx.  ainl   we  (FU^rht  to  p>  and  kill 
them.     The  while  j»eople  killed  iFUr  people  fir*r; 
the  Iinliaiis  then  took  .sitisfactii>ii.     There ure 
\it  thre«-  men  that  the  red  people  have  never 
laki  n   -ati-lactiiFU  lor.     You   have  wrote  that 
thi-re  v.i-re  hou-ie**  hnrned ;  hut  wo  know  of  no 
u<h  tliinLT  heiuL:  done;  the  truth,  in  such  cstfos, 
i.ULdit  ttF  he  ti>l«l,  hut  this  appears  otherwi*e. 
On  that  sitlinf  the  river,  the  white  pi'ojdohavo 
killc'l  livo   Indian**,  hut  there  is  nothiup:  paid 
ahoiit  that :  and  all  that  tlie  Indians  have  done 
i>  lir«»u;r!i;  up.     All  the  mis<diief  the  white  peo- 
J»le  have  ihrne.  ou;rht  to  he  told  to  tlieir  liedJ 
man.     When  there  is  any  thing  done,  yon  write 
to  us;  hut  nevt-r  write  ti»  your  head  man  what 
the    while  peiFple  do.     When  the  red   jK-ople 
send  talks  or  write,  thev  alwavsiscnd  the  truth. 
You  have  sent  to  us  fur  your  horses,  aud  we 
sent  ail  that  we  could  lind;  hut  there  was  some 
dead.     It  ap;»ears  that  all  the  niischief  Ls  hid 
on  thi<  town;  hut  all  the  mischief  that  ha.sbeeQ 
done  hy  thi<  town,  is  two  horses;  one  of  them 
i>  deail.  and  the  other  was  sent  hack.     The  cat- 
tle that  we  are  accused  «if  taking,  were  c^ittle 
that  the  white  jienjile  ttjok  from  US.     Our  young 
nieu  went   an«l  lu-ouirht  them  h;.ck,  with  the 
same  marks  and  hrand^.     Tliere  were  some  of 
iiur  young  men  nut  hunting,  and  they  were 
killed  ;  otiiers  went  to  tike  satisfaction,  and  the 
ktJttle  of  line  of  tlie  men  that  was  killed  wa§ 
fuund  in  the  hou'ie  where  the  women  and  two 
children  were  killed  ;  and  they  .<upj>osed  it  h:id 
heeu  her  hushand  wlio  had  killed  the  Indians, 
and  to(»k  their  satisfaction  there.    We  are  ac- 
cused of  killing  the  Americans,  and  so  on;  but 
since  the  word  was  sent  to  us  tliat  peace  was 
made,  wo  stay  steady  at  home,  and  meddle  with 
no  person.    Vou  have  sseut  to  us  respecting  the 
black  people  on  the  Suwany  river;  we  have 
nothing  to  do  with  them.    They  were  put  theie 
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iy  the  English,  and  to  them  you  ought  to  apply 
or  any  thing  about  them.  We  do  oot  wish  our 
fomitry  desolated  by  an  army  passing  through 
t)  for  the  concern  of  other  people.  The  Indians 
mvo  slaves  there  also;  a  great  many  of  them. 
9^hen  we  have  an  opportunity,  we  shall  apply 
q  the  English  for  them;  but  wo  cannot  get 
ixem  now. 

"  This  is  what  we  have  to  say  at  present. 
"  Sir,  I  conclude  by  subscribing  myself, 
"  Your  humble  servant,  etc. 

"September,  the  11th  day,  1817. 

"  K.  B.  There  are  ten  towns  have  read  this 
letter,  and  this  is  the  answer. 

"  Wm.  Beu^  Aid-de-camp, 

"  A  true  copy  of  the  original^ 

I  filiould  be  very  imwilling  to  assert,  in  regard 
bo  this  war,  that  the  fault  was  on  our  side ;  I 
fear  it  was.  I  have  heard  that  a  very  respect- 
ible  gentleman,  now  no  more,  who  once  tilled 
tbo  executive  chair  of  Georgia,  and  who,  hav- 
ing been  a^ent  of  Indian  ntlairs  in  that  (juarter, 
b^  the  best  oj)portunity  of  judging  of  the 
origin  of  this  war,  deliberately  pronounced  it 
as  his  opinion,  that  the  Indians  were  not  in 
fault.  I  am  fur  from  attributing  to  General 
Jackson  any  other  than  the  very  slight  degree 
of  blame  that  attaches  to  him  as  the  negotiator 
of  the  treaty  of  Fort  Jackson,  and  will  be 
shared  by  those  who  subsequently  ratified  and 
sanctioned  that  treaty.  But  if  there  bo  even  a 
donbt  as  to  the  origin  of  the  war,  whether  we 
were  censurable  or  the  Indians,  that  doubt  will 
serve  to  increase  our  regret  at  any  distressing 
incidents  which  may  have  occurred,  and  to  init- 
igatxi,  in  some  degree,  tlie  crimes  which  we  im- 
pute to  the  other  side.  I  know  that  when 
General  Jackson  was  summoned  to  the  field,  it 
was  too  late  to  hesitate ;  the  fatal  blow  had 
been  struck,  in  the  destruction  of  Fowl-town 
and  the  dreadful  massacre  of  Lieutenant  Scott 
and  his  detachment ;  and  the  only  duty  which 
remained  to  him,  was  to  terminate  this  unhappy 
contest. 

The  first  circumstance  which,  in  the  course 
of  Lis  performing  that  duty,  fixed  our  attontion, 
has  filled  me  with  regret.  It  was  the  execution 
of  the  Indian  chiefs.  IIow,  I  ask,  did  they 
come  into  our  possession  ?  Was  it  in  the  course 
of  fair,  and  open,  and  honorable  war  ?  No ; 
but  by  means  of  deception — by  hoisting  foreign 
colors  on  the  staff  from  which  the  stars  and 
stripes  should  alone  have  floated.  Thus  en- 
snared, the  Indians  were  taken  on  shore ;  and 
without  ceremony,  and  without  delay,  were 
hung.  Hang  an  Indian!  We,  sir,  who  are 
dvilized,  and  can  comprehend  and  feel  the  ef- 
fiect  of  moral  causes  and  considerations,  attach 
ignominy  to  that  mode  of  death.  And  the  gal- 
lant, and  refined,  and  high-minded  man,  seeks 
by  all  possible  means  to  avoid  it.  But  what 
cares  an  Indian  whether  you  hang  or  shoot  him  ? 
The  moment  he  is  captured,  he  is  considered  by 
his  tribe  as  disgraced,  if  not  lost.  They,  too, 
are  indifferent  about  the  manner  in  which  he  is 


despatched.   But  I  regard  the  occurrence  with 
grief,  for  other  and  higher  considerations.    It 
was  the  first  instance  that  I  know  of,  in  the  an- 
nals of  our  country,  in  which  retaliation,  by  ex- 
ecuting Indian  captives,  has  ever  been  deliberate- 
ly practised.    There  may  have  been  exceptions, 
but  if  there  were,  they  met  with  cotemporane- 
ous  condemnation,  and  have  l)een  reprehended 
by  the  just  pen  of  impartial  history.    The  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  may  tell  me,  ii  he 
chooses,  what  he  pleases  about  the  tomahawk 
and  scalping  knife ;  about  Indian  enormities  and 
foreign  miscreants  and  incendiaries.   I,  too,  hate 
them ;  from  my  very  soul  I  abominate  them. 
But  I  love  my  country,  and  its  constitution ;  I 
love  liberty  and  safety,  and  fear  military  despot- 
ism more,  even,  than  I  hate  the  monsters.    The 
gentleman,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  alluded 
to  the  State  from  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
come.    Little,  sir,  does  ho  know  of  the  high 
and  magnanimous  sentiments  of  the  people  of 
that  State,  if  he  supposes  they  will  approve  of 
the  transaction  to  which  he  referred.    Brave 
and  generous,  humanity  and  clemency  toward 
a  fallen  foe  constitute  one  of  their  noblest  char- 
acteristics.   Amid  all  the  struggles  for  that  fair 
laud,  between  the  natives  and  the  present  in- 
habitants, I  defy  the  gentleman  to  point  out  one 
instance,  in  which  a  Kentuckian  had  stained 
his  hand  by — nothing  but  my  high  sense  of  the 
distinguished  services  and  exalted  merits  of 
General  Jackson,  prevents  my  using  a  differeDt 
term — the  execution  of  an  unarmed  and  proe- 
trato  captive.    Yes,  there  is  one  solitary  excep- 
tion, in  which  a  man,  enraged  at  beholding  an 
Indian  ]>risoner  who  had  been  celebrated  for 
his  enornuties,  and  who  had  destroyed  some  of 
his  kindred,  plunged  his  sword  into  his  bosom. 
The  wicked  deed  was  considered  as  an  abomi- 
nable outrage  when  it  occurred,  and  the  name 
of  the  man  has  been  handed  down  to  the  exe- 
cration of  posterity.    I  deny  your  right  thus  to 
retaliate  on  the  aboriginal  proprietors  of  the 
country ;  and  unless  I  am  utterly  deceived,  it 
may  be  shown  that  it  does  not  exist.    But  be- 
fore I  attempt  this,  allow  me  to  make  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  a  little  better  ac- 
quainted with  those  people,  to  whose  feelings 
and  sympathies  he  has  appealed  through  their 
representative.   During  the  late  war  wiUi  Great 
Britain,  Colonel  Campbell,  under  the  command 
of  my  honorable  friend  from  Ohio  (General 
Harrison),  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  detach- 
ment, consisting  chiefly,  I  believe,  of  Kentucky 
volunteers,  in  order  to  destroy  the  Mississinaway 
towns.     They  proceeded  and  performed  the 
duty,  and  took  some  prisoners.    And  here  is 
the  evidence  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
treated  them. 

''But  the  character  of  this  gallant  detach- 
ment, exhibiting,  as  it  did,  perseverance,  forti- 
tude, and  bravery,  would,  however,  be  incom- 
plete, if  in  the  midst  of  victory,  tliey  had  ior- 
gotten  the  feelings  of  humanity.  It  is  with  the 
sinoerest  pleasure  that  the  general  has  heard, 
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tliat  the  most  punctnal  obo<livnoc  was  ])ai<l  to  own  siiblimc  cltKiuonco,  tlio  poorrliilJron  of  th« 
hU  onk'n*,  in  not  (mly  saving  all  the  women  ft »ri'st  have  hoon  dri  von  hy  the  preat  wave  which 
and  children,  hut  in  simrinfj  all  the  warriors  han  flowed  in  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  almost  to 
who  ceased  to  resist;  and  that  even  when  vijr-  \  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and,  over- 
orously  attwked  hy  the  enemy,  the  claims  of  .  whelruinj;  them  in  its  terrilile  pro;n*ess,  has  left 
mercy  prevailed  over  every  sense  of  their  own  j  no  t>ther  remains  of  hundrids  of  tribes,  now  ci- 
dan^er,  and  tliis  heroic  band  respected  the  livi-s  tinct,  tlian  those  which  indicate  tlie  remote  ex- 
of  their  prisoners.  lA*t  an  account  t)f  murdered  '  i-*te!ice  t>f  their  former  companion,  the  mam- 
innocence  be  o|K.*ned  in  the  records  of  heaven,  nmlh  of  the  new  world  I  Yes,  sir.  it  is  at  ihii? 
apiin>t  our  enemies  uli»ne.  The  Americmi  sol-  anspieiims  ]Htri(Hl  of  our  country,  when  we  hold 
dier  will  follow  the  exauiplo  of  his  p>vermnent,  j  a  pn»ud  and  lofty  station  amon;r  the  lir^t  nations 
and  the  sword  of  the  one  will  nt)t  be  against  of  the  world,  that  we  are  called  upon  to  sanction 
the  fallen  and  the  helpless,  nor  the  pild  of  the  a  di-parture  fnnn  the  establishe«i  laws  and  usa^jres 
other  !>e  paid  for  scalps  of  a  massjicred  enemy."  whieh  have  re;;ul.ited  our  Indian  ho*tilitie«:. 
1  hope,  sir,  the  honorable  jrenlleman  will  now  j  An<l  doi«s  the  honorable  ;rentleman  from  Ma-jsa- 
be  ahle  better  to  ap]»reciate  the  character  and  j  chus<'tts  oxpL^'t,  in  thi>  aupist  body,  this  en- 
conduct  of  my  pillant  countrymen,  than  he  ap-  li^rhttMl  a-st-rnbly  of  Christians  and  Americans, 
'  ''*    "    *    * '  "^  by  ^'h)winj:  apjK'als  to  <iur  ]»assions.  to  make  us 


01  inis  i>osmon,  as  aj^pjicaoie  lo  uie  oripn  or  an    reiaiiaiion,  now  lor  ine  nrsi  nme  asserted  m  re- 
biw,  the  j>rinciple,  that  whatever   has  been  the    pird  to  them?     It   is   because  it  is  a  principle 
custom,  from  the  commencement  of  a  subject,    i»roclaimed  by  reason.  an<l    enforced  l*y  every 
whatever  has  been  the  unitbrm  usape,  coeval  ,  n^pectablo  writer  on  the  law  of  nations,  that 
an<l  c(»existent  with  the  subject  to  which  it  re-    retaliation  is  only  ju-titiable  as  calculated  to 
hites,  l>ecomes  its  Ijxed  law.     Such  is  the  foun-    pHwluce  etfect  in  the  war.     Venjreance  is  a  new 
dation  of  all  common  law;  and  such,  I  believe,  ,  motive  for  re»<nrtin}r  to  it.     Jf  retaliation  will 
is  the  principal  foundation  of  all  j)ublic  or  inter-    proihice  no  ellect  on  the  enemy,  we  are  bonnd 
national  law.     Jf,  then,  it  can  be  shown  that    to  ab>tain  from  it  by  evtry  consideration  ofliu- 
from  the  first  settlement  of  the  colonies,  on  this    manity  and  of  justice.     tV'ill  it,  then,  prf^ncc 
part  of  the  American  continent,  to  the  ]»resent    effect  on  the  hnlian  tribes?     No;  they  care  not 
time,  we  have  constantly  al>>tained  from  retail-    about  the  execution  of  those  of  their  warrior? 
atin;.' upon  the  Indians  the  excesses  practised  by    who  are  taken  captive.     They   are  considered 
them  toward  us,  we  are  morally  !M»und  by  this  |  ii^  dis^'raced  by  the  very  circumstance  of  their 
invariable  usaj^e,  and  cannot  hiwfully  chanjre  it    ca[>tiv»ty,  and  it  is  often  mercy  to  the  unhappy 
without  the  most  cogent  reasons.     So  far  as  my  ;  captive  to  deprive  him  of  his  existence.    The 
knowle<lge  extends,  fn»m  the  tirst  settlement  at  ,  p'^et  evinced  a  j^rofound  knowledge  of  the  In- 
Plymouth  or  at  Jamestown,  it  has  not  l)een  our  ;  dian  character,  when  he  put  into  the  mouth  of 
practice  to  destroy  Indian  captives,  combatants    a  son  of  a  distin^rnishetl  chief,  about  to  ])e  led  to 
or  non-combatants.     I  know  of  but  one  devia-  '  the  stake  and  tortured  by  his  victorious  enemy, 
tion  from  the  (rode  which  regulates  tlie  warfare  ,  the  words: 
between  civilized  comnmnities,  and  that  was  ;     ,  ,.    . 

the  destruction  of  Indian  towns,  whicli  was  sup-         '  Th^'L^'^n/'lTn?!^'^  I  'IT  *^'^''*^  ""^Z"  ""^^ 

,,     I  *i      •      1  *i  11^:  1  lie  son  of  AJknomook  Will  Dcver  complain, 

posed  to  be  autlM)nzed  upon  the  groun<l  that  we  ^ 

could  not  bring  the  war  to  a  terndnation  but  by        Retaliation  of  Indian  excessi'S,  not  producing 

destroying  the  means  which  nouri><hed  it.    With  |  then  any  effect  in  preventing  their  repetition,  is 

this  single  exception,  the  (»ther  principles  of  the  :  condemned  by  both  reason  and  tlie  principles 

laws  of  civilized  nations  are  extended  to  them,  ;  tipt>n  whicli  alone,  in  any  case,  it  can  be  justi- 

and  are  thus  made  law  in  regard  to  them.  fied.     On  this  branch  of  the  snlyect  much  more 

Wlien  did  this  humane  custom,  by  which,  in    might  be  said,  but  as  I  shall  possibly  again  al- 

c<msideration  of  their  ignorance,  and  our  en-    liule  to  it,  I  will  pass  from  it  for  the  presi^ntx,  to 

lightened  condition,  the  rigors  of  war  were  mit-    another  topic. 

igated.  begin  ?     At  a  time  when  we  were  weak.        It  is  not  necessary,  for  the  pur]>ose  of  ray  ar- 

and  they  comparatively  strong;  when  they  were    gument  in  regard  to  the  triid  and  execution  of 

the  birds  of  the  soil,  and  we  were  seeking,  from  ;  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister,  to  insi>t  on  the  iuno- 

the  vices,  from  the  corruptions,  from  the  reli-    cencv  of  either  of  them.     I  will  vield  for  the 


sut>stituie  lor  it  tne  i)iooay  maxims  oi  i)art>arous  tne  enemy  to  battle.  It  is  possilile,  indeed,  that 
ages,  and  to  interpolate  the  Indian  public  law  a  critical'  examination  of  the  evidence  would 
with  revolting  cruelties?  At  a  time  when  the  j  show,  ]»articularly  in  the  case  of  Arbuthnot, 
situation  of  the  two  parties  is  totally  changed —  ;  that  the  whole  amount  of  his  crixuo  consL-ted  iu 
when  we  are  powerful  and  they  are  weak — at !  his  trading,  without  the  limits  of  the  United 
a  time  when,  to  use  a  figure  drawn  from  their  |  States,  with  the  Seminole  Indians,  in  the  accus- 
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tomed  commodities  which  form  the  subject  of 
Indian  trade,  and  that  ho  sought  to  ingratiate 
liimself  with  his  customers  by  espousing  their 
interests,  in  regard  to  the  provision  of  the  treaty 
of  (ihcnt,  which  he  may  have  honestly  believed 
entitled  them  to  the  restoration  of  their  lands. 
And  if,  indeed,  the  treaty  of  Fort  Jackson,  for 
the  reasons  already  assigned,  were  not  binding 
upon  the  Creeks,  there  would  be  but  too  much 
causo  to  lament  his  unhappy  if  not  unjust  fate. 
The  first  impression  made  on  the  examination 
of  the  proceedings  in  the  trial  and  execution  of 
those  two  men  is,  that  on  the  part  of  Ambrister 
there  was  the  most  guilt,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
the  most  irregularity.  Conceding  the  point  of 
guilt  of  both,  with  the  (jualification  which  I 
have  stated,  I  will  proceed  to  inquire,  first,  if 
their  execution  can  be  justified  upon  the  princi- 
ples assumed  by  (ienoral  Jackson  himself.  If 
they  do  not  afford  a  justificiition,  I  will  next  in- 
quire, if  thtire  bo  any  other  principles  authoriz- 
ing their  execution ;  and  I  will  in  the  third 
place  make  some  other  observations  upon  the 
mode  of  proceeding. 

The  principles  assumed  by  General  Jackson, 
which  may  be  found  in  his  general  orders  com- 
manding the  execution  of  these  men,  is,  "  that 
it  is  an  established  principle  of  the  law  of  na- 
tions, that  any  individual  of  a  nation  making 
war  against  the  citizens  of  any  other  nation, 
they  being  at  peace,  forfeits  his  allegiance,  and 
becomes  un  outlaw  and  a  jnrate."  "Whatever 
may  be  tho  character  of  individuals  waging 
private  war,  the  principle  assumed  is  totally 
erroneous  when  applied  to  such  individuals 
as8(K>iated  with  a  power,  whether  Indian  or 
civilized,  capable  of  maintaining  tho  relations 
of  peace  and  war.  Suppose,  however,  the 
principle  were  true,  as  asserted,  what  disposi- 
tion should  he  have  made  of  these  men  ?  What 
jurisdiction,  and  how  acquired,  has  the  military 
over  pirates,  robbers,  and  outlaws?  If  they 
were  in  the  character  imputed,  they  were  alone 
amenable,  and  should  have  been  turned  over 
to,  the  civil  authority.  But  the  i>rinciple,  I 
repeat,  is  totally  incorrect,  when  applied  to 
men  in  their  situation.  A  foreigner  connecting 
himself  with  a  belligerent,  becomes  an  enemy 
of  the  party  to  whom  that  belligerent  is  op- 
posed, subject  to  whatever  he  may  be  subject, 
entitled  to  whatever  he  is  entitled.  Arbuthnot 
and  Ambrister,  by  associating  themselves,  be- 
came identified  with  the  Indians ;  ihey  became 
our  enemies,  and  we  had  a  right  to  treat  them 
as  we  could  lawfully  treat  the  Indians.  These 
positions  are  so  obviously  correct,  that  I  shall 
consider  it  an  abuse  of  the  patience  of  the 
conmiittee  to  consume  timo  in  their  proof. 
They  are  supported  by  the  practice  of  all  na- 
tions, and  of  our  own.  Every  page  of  history, 
in  oil  times,  and  the  recollection  of  every  mem- 
ber, furnish  evidence  of  their  truth.  Let  us 
look  for  a  moment  into  some  of  tho  conse- 
qaences  of  this  principle,  if  it  were  to  go  to 
Earope,  sanctioned  by  the  approbation,  express 
or  implied,  of  this  House.    We  have  now  in 


our  armies  probably  the  subjects  of  almost 
every  European,  power.  Some  of  the  nations 
of  Europe  maintain  the  doctrine  of  perpetual 
allegiance.  Suppose  Britain  and  America  in 
peace,  and  America  and  France  at  war.  The 
former  subjects  of  England,  naturalized  and 
unnaturalized,  are  captured  by  the  navy  or 
army  of  France.  What  is  their  condition? 
According  to  the  principle  of  General  Jackson, 
they  would  be  outlaws  and  ])irates,  and  liable 
to  immediate  execution.  Are  gentlemen  pre- 
pared to  return  to  their  respective  districts  with 
this  doctrine  in  their  mouths,  and  to  say  to 
their  Irish,  English,  Scotch,  and  other  foreign 
constituents,  that  they  are  liable,  on  tho  contin- 
gency supposed,  to  be  treated  as  outlaws  and 
pirates  ? 

Is  there  any  other  principle  which  justifies 
the  proceedings  ?  On  this  subject,  if  I  admire 
the  wonderful  ingenuity  with  which  gentlemen 
seek  a  colorable  pretext  for  those  executions,  I 
am  at  the  same  time  shocked  at  some  of  the 
principles  advanced.  What  said  the  honorable 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Holmes),  in 
a  cold  address  to  tho  committee  ?  Why,  that 
these  executions  were  only  the  wrong  mode  of 
doing  a  right  thing.  A  wrong  mode  of  doing 
the  right  thing  I  In  what  code  of  public  law  ; 
in  what  system  of  ethics ;  nay,  in  what  re- 
spectable novel ;  where,  if  the  gentleman  were 
to  take  the  range  of  the  whole  literature  of  the 
world,  will  he  find  any  sanction  for  a  principle 
so  monstrous  ?  I  will  illustrate  its  enormity  by 
a  single  case.  Suppose  a  man,  being  guilty  of 
robbery,  is  tried,  condemned,  and  executed,  ■ 
for  murder,  upon  an  indictment  for  that  robbery 
merely.  The  judge  is  arraigned  for  having  ex- 
ecuted, contrary  to  law,  a  human  being,  inno- 
cent at  heart  of  the  crimo  for  which  he  was 
sentenced.  Tho  judge  has  nothing  to  do  to 
insure  his  own  acquittal,  but  to  urge  tho  gontle- 
man^s  plea,  that  he  had  done  a  right  thing  in  a 
wrong  way  I 

The  principles  which  attached  to  the  cases  of 
Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister,  constituting  them 
merely  "  i)articipes"  in  tho  war,  supposing  them 
to  have  been  combatants,  which  the  former 
was  not,  he  having  been  taken  in  a  Spanish  fort- 
ress, without  arms  in  his  hands,  all  that  wo 
could  possibly  have  a  right  to  do,  was  to  apply 
to  them  the  rules  which  we  had  a  right  to  en- 
force against  tho  Indians.  Their  English  cha- 
racter was  only  merged  in  their  Indian  charac- 
ter. Now,  if  the  law  regulating  Indian  hos- 
tilities be  established  by  long  and  immemorial 
usage,  that  we  have  no  moral  right  to  retaliate 
upon  them,  wo  consequently  had  no  right  to 
retaliate  upon  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister.  Even 
if  it  were  admitted  that,  in  regard  to  future 
wars,  and  to  other  foreigners,  their  execution 
may  have  a  good  eftect,  it  would  not  thence 
follow  that  you  had  a  right  to  execute  them. 
It  is  not  always  just  to  do  what  may  be  advan- 
tageous. And  retaliation,  during  a  war,  mnat 
have  relation  to  the  events  of  that  war,  and 
must,  to  be  just^  hi^ve  an  operation  on  that  war, 
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and  npon  tbe  individnals  odIj  who  compose  the 
bellicercnt  party.  It  becomes  gentlemen,  then, 
on  Uie  other  nde,  to  show,  by  Home  known, 
certain,  and  reoofi^ised  nile  of  public  or  muni- 
cipal law,  that  the  excoution  of  these  men  was 
JQstified.  Where  is  it  ?  I  sliould  be  glad  to 
see  it.  We  are  told  in  a  paper  emanating  from 
the  Department  of  State,  recently  laid  before 
this  House,  distinguished  fur  the  fervor  of  its 
eloquence,  and  of  which  the  honorable  gentle- 
man from  MassAchusetU  ha^  supplied  us  in  part 
with  a  second  edition,  in  one  respect  agreeing 
with  tlie  prototype — that  they  both  ought  to  be 
inscribed  to  the  American  public — we  are  justly 
told  in  that  paper,  that  this  is  the  **  first  ^*  in- 
stance of  the  execution  of  iK'r^ns  for  the  crime 
of  instigating  Indians  to  war.  Sir,  tliero  are 
two  toi)ics  which,  in  £uroi>e,  are  constantly 
employed  by  the  friends  and  minions  of  legit- 
imacy against  our  country.  The  one  is  an 
inordinate  spirit  of  aggrandizement — of  covet- 
ing other  peoj)le's  good ;  the  other  is  the  treat- 
ment which  we  extend  to  the  Indians.  Against 
both  these  charges,  tlie  public  servants  who 
conducted  at  Ghent  the  negotiations  with  the 
British  commissioners,  endeavored  to  vindicate 
our  country,  and  I  hojic  with  some  degree  of 
success.  What  will  be  the  condition  of  future 
American  negotiators  when  pressed  upon  this 
head,  I  know  not,  after  the  unhappy  executions 
on  our  southern  border.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  seemed  yesterday  to  read,  with  a 
sort  of  triumph,  the  names  of  the  commission- 
ers employed  in  the  negotiation  at  Ghent. 
Will  he  excuse  me  for  saying,  that  I  thought  he 
pronounced,  even  with  more  complacency  and 
with  a  more  gracious  smile,  the  hrst  name  in 
the  commission,  than  he  emphasized  that  of  the 
humble  individual  w^ho  addresses  you? 

[Mr.  Holmes  desired  to  explain.] 

Tliere  is  no  occasion  for  explanation ;  I  am 
perfectly  satisfied. 

[Mr.  Holmes,  however,  proceeded  to  say  that 
bis  intention  was,  in  pronouncing  the  gentle- 
man^s  name,  to  add  to  tlie  respect  due  to  the 
negotiator,  that  which  was  due  to  the  Sj^eaker 
of  this  House.] 

To  return  to  the  C4we  of  Arbnthnot  and  Am- 
brister.  Will  the  principle  of  theses  men  having 
been  the  instigators  of  the  war,  justify  their 
execution?  It  is  a  new  one ;  there  are  no  land- 
marks to  guide  us  in  its  adoption,  or  to  pre- 
scribe limits  in  its  application.  It  William  Pitt 
had  been  taken  by  the  French  army,  during  the 
late  European  war,  could  France  have  justi- 
fiably executed  him  on  the  ground  of  his  having 
notoriously  instigated  the  continental  powers 
to  war  against  France  ?  Would  France,  if  she 
had  stained  her  character  by  executing  him, 
have  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  world  to  the 
sot^  by  appeals  to  the  passions  and  prgudices, 


by  pointing  to  the  cities  sacked,  the  countries 
laid  waste,  tbe  human  lives  sacrificed  in  the 
wars  which  he  had  kindled,  and  by  exclaiming 
to  the  unfortunate  captive,  You,  miscreant, 
monster,  have  occasioned  all  these  scenes  of 
devastation  and  blood  I  What  has  been  the 
conduct  even  of  England  toward  the  greatest 
instigator  of  all  the  wars  of  the  presc^iit  age  ? 
Tlie  condemnation  of  that  illustrious  man  to 
the  r(»ck  of  St  Helena,  is  a  great  blot  on  tlie 
English  name.  And  I  repeat  what  I  have  be- 
fore said,  that  if  Chatham,  or  Fc»x,  or  even 
William  Pitt  himself,  had  been  prime  minister 
in  England,  Honaparte  had  never  been  so  con- 
demned. On  that  transaction  histnrv  will  one 
day  ptifls  its  severe  but  just  censure.  Yes,  al- 
though Nai>oleon  had  desolated  half  Europe ; 
although  there  was  scarcely  a  ]N)wer,  however 
huTulde,  that  escar>ed  the  mighty  grasp  of  his 
aml)ition  ;  although  in  the  course  of  his  splen- 
did car(H*r,  he  is  cliarged  with  having  committed 
the  greatest  atrocities,  disgraceful  to  himself 
and  to  human  nature^  vet  even  his  life  has  been 
spared.  The  allies  wjuld  not,  England  would 
not,  execute  him  upon  the  ground  of  his  being 
an  instigator  of  wars. 

The  moile  of  the  trial  and  sentencing  of  these 
men  was  e<]ually  objectionable  with  the  prin* 
ci])Ies  on  which  it  has  l>een  attom]>ted  to  prove 
a  forfeiture  of  their  lives.  I  know  the  laudaUe 
spirit  which  prompted  the  ingenuity  displayed 
in  finding  out  a  justification  for  the^^  proceed- 
ings. I  wish  most  sincerely  that  I  could  recon- 
cile them  to  my  conscience.  It  has  been  at- 
tempted to  vindicate  the  general  u|>«>n  grounds 
which  I  am  persuaded  he  would  himself  disown. 
It  has  been  asserted  that  he  was  gnilty  of  ^ 
mistake  in  calling  upon  the  court  to  try  them, 
and  that  he  might  at  once  have  ordered  their 
execution,  without  that  fonuality.  I  deny  tliat 
there  was  any  such  absolute  right  in  the  com- 
mander of  any  portion  of  our  army.  The  right 
of  retaliation  is  an  attribute  of  sovereignty.  It 
is  comprehended  in  the  war-making  power  that 
Congress  possesses.  It  belongs  to  this  body  not 
only  to  declare  war,  but  to  raise  anniesi,  and  to 
make  rules  and  regulations  for  their  govern- 
ment. It  is  in  vain  for  gentlemen  to  Took  to 
the  law  of  nations  for  instances  in  which  re- 
taliation is  lawful.  Tlie  laws  of  nations  merely 
lay  down  the  principle  or  rule ;  it  belongs  to 
the  government  to  constitute  tlie  tribunal  for 
applying  that  principle  or  rule.  There  is,  for 
example,  no  instance  in  which  the  death  of  a 
captive  is  more  certainly  declared  by  the  law 
of  nations  to  be  justifiable,  than  in  the  case  of 
spies.  Congress  has  accordingly  pro\ided  in 
the  rules  and  articles  of  war,  a  tribunal  for  tbe 
trial  of  spies,  and  consequently  for  the  applica- 
tion of  the  principle  of  the  national  law.  The 
Legislature  has  not  left  the  power  over  spies  nn- 
defined,  to  the  mere  discretion  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chie^  or  of  any  subaltern  officer  in 
the  army.  For,  if  the  doctrines  now  contended 
for  were  tme,  they  would  apply  to  the  000- 
mander  of  any  corps,  however  BmaU,  acting  as 
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a  detachment.  Suppose  OoDgress  had  not 
legislated  in  the  case  of  spies,  what  woald  have 
been  their  condition?  It  would  have  been  a 
^  casQs  omissus  ;^'  and  although  the  public  law 
pronounced  their  doom,  it  could  not  be  ex- 
ecuted, because  Congress  had  assigned  no  tribu- 
nal for  enforcing  that  public  law.  No  man 
can  be  executed  in  this  free  country  without 
two  things  being  shown — ^tirst,  that  the  law  con- 
demns him  to  death  ;  and,  secondly,  that  his 
death  is  pronounced  by  that  tribunal  which  is 
authorized  by  the  law  to  try  him.  These  prin- 
ciples will  reach  every  man^s  cAse,  native  or 
foreign,  citizen  or  alien.  The  instant  quarters 
are  granted  to  a  prisoner,  the  majesty  of  the 
law  surrounds  and  sustains  him,  and  he  cannot 
be  lawfully  punished  with  death  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  two  circumstances  just  in- 
sisted upon.  I  deny  that  any  commauder-in- 
chie^  in  this  country,  has  this  absolute  power 
of  life  and  death,  at  his  sole  discretion.  It  is 
contrary  to  the  genius  of  all  our  laws  and  in- 
stitutions. To  concentrate  in  the  person  of  one 
individual  the  powers  to  make  the  rule,  to 
jndge  and  to  execute  the  rule,  or  to  judge  and 
execute  the  rule  only,  is  utterly  irreconcilable 
with  every  principle  of  free  government,  and  is 
the  very  definition  of  tyranny  itself;  and  I 
tmst  that  this  Ilouse  will  never  give  even  a 
tacit  assent  to  such  a  principle.  Suppose  the 
commander  had  made  even  reprisals  on  prop- 
erty, would  that  property  have  belonged  to  the 
nation,  or  could  he  have  disposed  of  it  as  he 
pleased?  Harl  he  more  power,  will  gentlemen 
tell  me,  over  the  lives  of  human  beings  than 
over  property  ?  The  assertion  of  such  a  power 
to  the  commander-in-chief  is  contrary  to  the 
practice  of  the  government. 

By  an  act  of  Congress  which  passed  in  1799, 
vesting  the  ])ower  of  retaliation  in  certain  cases 
in  the  President  of  the  United  States — an  act 
which  passed  during  the  quasi  war  with  France 
— ^the  President  is  authorized  to  retaliate  upon 
any  of  the  citizens  of  the  French  republic,  the 
enormities  which  may  be  practised,  in  certain 
cases,  upon  our  citizens.  Under  what  adminis- 
tration was  this  act  passed?  It  was  under  that 
which  has  been  justly  charged  with  stretching 
the  constitution  to  enlarge  the  executive  pow- 
ers. Even  during  the  mad  career  of  Mr. 
Adams,  when  every  means  was  resorted  to  for 
the  purpose  of  infusing  vigor  into  the  executive 
arm,  no  one  thought  of  claiming  for  him  the 
inherent  right  of  retaliation.  I  will  not  trou- 
ble the  House  with  reading  another  law,  which 
passed  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  after,  during 
the  late  war  with  Great  Britain,  under  the  ad* 
ministration  of  that  great  constitutional  presi- 
dent,the  father  of  the  instmment  itself,  by  which 
Mr.  Madison  was  empowered  to  retaliate  on 
the  British  in  certain  instances.  It  is  not  only 
contrary  to  the  genius  of  our  institutions,  and 
to  the  uniform  practice  of  the  government,  but 
it  is  contrary  to  the  obvious  principles  on 
whidi  the  general  himself  proceeded ;  for,  in 
forming  the  court,  he  evidently  intended  to 


proceed  under  the  rules  and  articles  of  war. 
The  extreme  number  which  they  provide  for  ia 
thirteen,  precisely  that  which  is  detailed  in  the 
present  insttmce.  The  court  proceeded  not  bj 
a  bare  plurality,  but  by  a  mtyority  of  two-thirda. 
In  the  general  orders  issued  from  the  adjutant- 
generaPs  office,  at  head-quarters,  it  is  described 
as  a  court-martial.  The  prisoners  are  said,  in 
those  orders,  to  have  been  tried  "  on  the  follow- 
ing charges  and  specifications."  The  court  un- 
derstood itself  to  be  acting  as  a  court-martiaL 
It  was  so  organized,  it  so  proceeded,  having  a 
judge  advocate,  hearing  witnesses,  and  the 
written  defence  of  the  miserable  trembling 
prisoners,  who  seemed  to  have  a  presentiment 
of  their  doom.  And  the  court  was  finally  dis- 
solved. The  whole  proceeding  manifestly  shows, 
that  all  parties  considered  it  as  a  court-martial, 
convened  and  acting  under  the  rules  and  arti- 
cles of  war.  In  his  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
War,  noticing  the  transaction,  the  general  says, 
''  these  individuals  were  tried  under  my  orders 
legally  convicted  as  exciters  of  this  savage  and 
negro  war,  legally  condemned,  and  most  justly 
punished  for  their  miquities."  The  Lord  deliver 
us  from  such  legal  conviction  and  such  legal  con- 
demnation! The  general  himself  considered 
the  laws  of  his  country  to  have  justified  his 
proceedings.  It  is  in  vain  then  to  talk  of  a  pow- 
er in  him  beyond  the  law,  and  above  the  law, 
when  he  himself  does  not  assert  it.  Let  it  be 
conceded  that  he  was  clothed  with  absolute  au- 
thority over  the  lives  of  those  individuals,  and 
that,  upon  his  own  fiat,  without  trial,  without 
defence,  he  might  have  commanded  their  exe- 
cution. Now,  if  an  absolute  sovereign,  in  any 
particular  respect,  promulgates  a  rule,  which 
he  pledges  himsell'  to  observe,  if  he  subsequent- 
ly deviates  from  that  rule,  he  subjects  himself 
to  the  imputation  of  odious  tyranny.  If  Gen- 
eral Jackson  had  the  power,  without  a  court^ 
to  condemn  these  men,  he  had  also  the  power  to 
appoint  a  tribunal.  lie  did  appoint  a  tribunal, 
and  became,  therefore,  morally  bound  to  ob- 
serve and  execute  the  sentence  of  tjiat  tribunal. 
In  regard  to  Ambrister,  it  is  with  grief  and 
pain  I  am  compelled  to  say,  that  he  was 
executed  in  defiance  of  all  law;  in  defiance 
of  the  law  to  which  General  Jackson  had 
volunt^ly,  if  you  please,  submitted  himself 
and  given,  by  his  appeal  to  the  court,  his  im- 
plied pledge  to  observe.  I  know  but  little  of 
military  law,  and  what  has  happened  has  cer- 
tainly not  created  in  mo  a  taste  for  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  more ;  but  I  believe  there  is  no 
example  on  record,  where  the  sentence  of  the 
court  has  been  erased,  and  a  sentence  not  pro* 
nounced  by  it  carried  into  execution.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  court  had  pronounced 
two  sentences,  and  the  general  had  a  right  to 
select  either.  Two  sentences  I  Two  verdicts  I 
It  was  not  so.  The  first  being  revoked*  was  as 
though  it  never  had  been  pronounced.  And 
there  remained  only  one  sentence,  which  was 
put  aside  upon  the  sole  authority  of  the  com« 
mander,  and  the  execution  of  the  prisoner  or- 
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deixMl.  He  either  had  or  had  Dot  a  rijrlit  to 
decide  upon  the  fate  of  that  man,  \vith  the  in- 
tervention of  a  court.  If  he  Iiad  the  rijrlit  he 
waived  it,  and  having  viohited  the  Kontence  of 
Ute  court,  there  was  brought  u[)on  the  judicial 
administration  (»f  the  army  a  reprom-h,  which 
must  (»cca.sion  tlie  most  lasting  regret. 

However  guilty  tlieso  men  were,  they  should 
not  have  been  oondemneil  or  executed  with- 
out th\}  autliority  of  tlie  law.  I  will  not  dwell, 
at  this  time,  on  the  effect  of  these  ])recedent4} 
in  foreign  countries ;  but  I  shtUl  not  pass  un- 
noticed their  dangerous  influence  in  our  own 
country.  Bad  exami>]eH  are  generally  set  in 
the  cases  of  bad  men,  and  often  ri>mote  from  the 
centnd  goveniment.  It  was  in  tliu  provinces 
that  were  laid  the  abui«es  and  the  Heeds  of  the 
ambitious  projects  which  overturned  the  liber- 
ties of  Kome.  I  beseech  the  committee  not  t<» 
be  so  captivate<l  with  the  charms  of  eloquence, 
and  the  appeals  made  to  our  passions  and  our 
sympatliies,  as  to  forget  tlie  fundamental  i)rin- 
ciples  of  our  govermnent.  The  influence  of 
bad  exam]»le  will  often  be  felt,  when  its  authors 
and  all  the  (circumstances  connected  with  it  are 
no  longer  remembered.  I  know  of  but  one 
analogous  instance  of  the  execution  of  a  pris- 
oner, and  that  has  brought  more  odium  than 
almost  any  other  incident  on  the  unhappy  Em- 
peror of  France.  I  allude  to  the  instance  of 
tlie  execution  of  the  unfortunate  member  of 
tlie  Bourbon  house.  He  sought  an  asylum  in 
tlie  territories  of  Baden.  Bonaparte  dispatch- 
ed a  corps  of  gen-d'annes  to  the  place  of  his 
retreat,  seized  him,  and  brought  him  to  the 
dungeons  of  Yincennes.  He  was  there  tried 
by  a  court-martial,  condemned  and  shot.  There, 
as  here,  was  a  violation  of  neutral  territory ; 
there,  the  neutral  ground  was  not  stained  with 
the  blood  of  him  whom  it  should  have  protect- 
ed. And  there  is  another  mo>t  unfortunate 
diflcrence  for  the  American  people.  The  Duke 
d'Enghein  was  executed  according  to  his  sen- 
tence. It  is  said  by  the  defenders  of  Napoleon, 
that  the  duke  had  been  machinating  not  merely 
to  overturn  the  French  government,  but  against 
the  life  of  its  chief.  If  that  were  true,  he 
might,  if  taken  in  France,  have  been  legally  ex- 
ecuted. Such  was  the  odium  brought  npon 
the  instniments  of  this  transaction,  that  tliose 
persons  who  have  been  even  susi>ected  of  par- 
ticipation in  it,  have  sought  to  vindicate  them- 
selves from  what  they  appeared  to  have  con- 
sidered as  an  aspersion,  before  foreign  courts. 
In  conclusion  of  this  part  of  my  subject,  I  most 
cheerfully  and  entirely  acquit  Genend  Jackson 
of  any  intention  to  violate  the  laws  of  the 
country,  or  the  obligations  of  humanity.  I  am 
'  persuaded,  from  all  that  I  have  heard,  that  he 
considered  himself  as  equally  respecting  and 
observing  both.  With  respect  to  the  purity  of 
his  intentions,  therefore,  I  am  disposed  to  iJlow 
it  in  the  most  extensive  degree.  Of  his  acts, 
it  is  my  duty  to  speak,  with  tlie  freedom  which 
belongs  to  my  station.  And  I  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  considar  some  of  them,  of  the  most  mo- 


mentous character,  as  it  regards  the  distribn- 
tion  of  the  ]K>wers  of  governmenL 

Of  all  the  powers  conferred  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  not  one  is  mure  ex- 
pressly and  exclusively  granted,  than  that 
which  gives  to  Congress  the  power  to  declare 
war.  The  immortal  convention  who  formed 
that  instrument,  bad  abundant  reason,  drawn 
from  every  page  of  history,  for  confiding  this 
tremendous  fiower  to  the  deliberate  judgment 
of  the  representatives  of  the  people.  It  was 
there  seen,  that  nations  are  often  ]>recipitated 
into  ruinous  war,  from  folly,  from  pride,  from 
ambition,  and  from  the  desire  of  military  fame. 
It  was  believed,  no  doubt,  in  committing  this 
great  subject  to  the  legislature  of  the  Union,  we 
should  bo  safe  from  the  mad  wars  that  have 
afflicted,  and  desolated,  and  ruined  other  coun- 
tries. It  was  supposed,  that  before  any  war 
was  declared,  the  nature  of  the  i injury  com- 
plained of,  woidd  l>e  carefully  examined,  and 
the  ])Ower  and  resources  (»f  the  enemy  esti- 
mateil,  and  the  power  and  resources  of  our  own 
country,  as  well  &s  the  probable  issue  and  con- 
sequences of  the  war.  It  was  to  guard  our 
country  against  precisely  that  species  of  rash- 
ness which  has  been  manifested  in  Florida,  that 
the  constitution  was  so  framed.  If,  then,  this 
power,  thus  cantiously  and  clearly  bestowed 
uj>on  Congresii,  has  been  assumed  and  exercised 
by  any  other  functionary  of  the  government,  it 
is  cause  of  serious  alann,  and  it  becomes  this 
body  to  vindicate  and  maintain  its  authority  by 
all  the  means  in  its  power ;  and  yet  there  are 
some  gentlemen,  who  would  have  us  not  merely 
to  yield  a  tame  and  silent  acquiescence  in  the 
encroachment,  but  even  to  {lass  a  TOte  of  thanks 
to  the  author. 

On  the  25th  of  March,  1818,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  communicated  a  message  to 
Congress  in  relation  to  the  Seminole  war,  in 
which  lie  declared,  that  although,  in  tlie  prose- 
cution of  it,  orders  had  been  giyen  to  pass  into 
the  Spanish  territory,  they  were  so  gnarded  as 
that  the  local  authorities  of  Bpain  should  be  re- 
sTiected.  How  respected?  Tlie  President,  by 
the  documents  accompan}nng  the  message,  the 
orders  themselves  which  issued  from  uie  De- 
partment of  War  to  the  commanding  general 
liad  assured  the  legislature  that,  even  if  the 
enemy  should  take  shelter  under  a  Spanish 
fortress,  the  fortress  was  not  to  beattadwed,  but 
the  fact  to  be  reported  to  that  department  for 
further  orders.  Congress  saw,  therefore^  that 
there  was  no  danger  of  violating  the  existing 
peace.  And  yet  on  the  same  35th  day  of  March 
(a  most  singular  concurrence  of  dates),  when 
the  representatives  of  the  people  recttved  this 
solemn  message,  announced  in  the  preeoioe  of 
the  nation  and  in  the  face  of  the  world,  and  in 
the  midst  of  a  friendly  negotiation  with  Spain, 
does  General  Jackson  write  fhym  hia  head- 
quarters, that  he  shall  take  St  Marks  aa  a  neces- 
sary depot  for  his  military  operationa!  The 
general  states,  in  his  letter,  what  be  bad  beard 
about  the  threaten  the  part  of  the  Indiana  and 
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negroes,  to  ocoapy  the  fort,  and  declares  his 
purpose  to  possess  himself  of  it,  in  either  of  the 
two  contingencies,  of  its  being  in  their  hands, 
or  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards.  He  assumed 
a  right  to  judge  what  Spain  was  bonnd  to  do  by 
her  treaty,  and  judged  very  correctly ;  but  then 
he  also  assumea  the  power,  belonging  to  Con- 
gress alone,  of  determining  what  should  be  the 
effect  and  consequence  of  her  breach  of  engage- 
ment. General  Jackson  generally  performs 
what  he  intimates  his  intention  to  do.  Accord- 
ingly, finding  St.  Marks  yet  in  the  hands  of  the 
Spaniards,  he  seized  and  occu[>ied  it  Was  ever, 
I  ask,  the  just  confidence  of  the  legislative  body, 
in  the  assurances  of  the  chief  magistrate,  more 
abused?  The  Spanish  commander  intimated 
his  willingness  that  the  American  army  should 
take  post  near  him,  until  he  could  have  instruc- 
tions from  his  superior  officer,  and  promised  to 
maintain,  in  the  mean  time,  the  most  friendly 
relations.  No  I  St.  Marks  was  a  convenient 
post  for  the  American  army,  and  delay  was  in- 
admissible. I  have  alwavs  understood  that  the 
Indians  but  rarely  take  or  defend  fortreases,  be- 
cause they  are  unskilled  in  the  modes  of  attack 
and  defence.  The  threat^  therefore,  on  their 
part>,  to  seize  on  St.  Marks,  must  have  been 
empty,  and  would  probably  have  been  impossi- 
ble. At  all  events,  when  General  Jackson  ar- 
rived there,  no  danger  any  longer  threatened 
the  Spaniards,  from  the  miserable  fugitive  In- 
dians, who  fled  on  all  sides  upon  his  approach. 
And,  sir,  upon  what  plea  is  this  violation  of 
orders,  and  this  act  of  war  upon  a  foreign  power, 
attempted  to  be  justified?  Upon  the  grounds 
of  the  conveniency  of  the  depot  and  the  Indian 
threat.  The  first  I  will  not  seriously  examine 
and  expose.  If  the  Spanish  character  of  the 
fort  had  been  totally  merged  in  the  Indian  char- 
acter, it  might  have  been  justifiable  to  seize  it. 
But  that  was  not  the  fact ;  and  tlie  bare  possi- 
bility of  its  being  forcibly  taken  by  the  Indians 
could  not  justify  our  anticipating  their  blow. 
Of  all  the  odious  transactions  which  occurred 
during  the  late  war  between  France  and  Eng- 
land, none  was  more  condemned  in  Europe  and 
in  this  country,  than  her  seizure  of  the  fleet  of 
Denmark^  at  Copenhagen.  And  I  lament  to  be 
obliged  to  notice  the  analogy  which  exists  in 
the  defences  made  of  the  two  cases. 

If  my  recollection  does  not  deceive  me,  Bo- 
naparte had  passed  the  Rhine  and  the  Alps,  had 
conquered  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Holland, 
Hanover,  Lubec,  and  Hamburg,  and  extended 
his  empire  as  far  as  Altona,  on  the  side  of  Den- 
mark. A  few  days'  march  would  have  carried 
him  through  Holstein,  over  the  two  Belts, 
through  Funen,  and  into  the  island  of  Zealand. 
What  then  was  the  conduct  of  England  ?  It 
wa8  my  lot  to  fall  into  conversation  with  an  in- 
telligent Englishman  on  this  subject.  "  We 
knew  (said  he)  that  we  were  fighting  for  our 
existence.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  that  we 
should  preserve  the  command  of  the  seas.  If 
the  fleet  of  Denmark  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands, 
oombined  with  his  other  fleetsi,  that  command 


might  be  rendered  doubtful.  Denmark  had 
only  a  nominal  independence.  She  was,  in 
truth,  subject  to  his  sway.  We  said  to  her, 
Give  us  your  fieet ;  it  will  otherwise  be  ti^en 
possession  of  by  your  secret  and  our  open  enemy. 
We  will  preserve  it.  and  restore  it  to  you  when- 
ever the  danger  snail  be  over.  Denmark  re- 
fused. Copenhagen  was  bombarded,  gallantly 
defended,  but  the  fleet  was  seized.''  Every- 
where the  conduct  of  England  was  censured ; 
and  the  name  even  of  the  negotiator  who  was 
employed  by  her,  who  was  subsequently  the  min- 
ister near  this  government,  was  scarcely  ever 
pronounced  here  without  coupling  with  it  an 
epithet  indicating  his  participation  in  the  dis- 
graceful transaction.  And  yet  we  are  going  to 
sanction  acts  of  violence,  committed  by  our- 
selves, which  but  too  much  resemble  it  I  What 
an  important  difiference,  too,  between  the  rela- 
tive condition  of  England  and  of  this  country  1 
She,  perhaps,  was  struggling  for  her  existence. 
Sbe  was  combating,  single-handed,  the  most 
enormous  military  power  that  the  world  has 
ever  known.  With  whom  were  we  contending  ? 
With  a  few  half-starved,  half-clothed,  wretched 
Indians,  and  fugitive  slaves.  And  while  car- 
rying on  this  inglorious  war,  inglorious  as  it  re- 
gards the  laurels  or  renown  won  in  it,  we  vio- 
late neutral  rights,  which  the  government  had 
solemnly  pledged  itself  to  respect,  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  convenience,  or  upon  the  light  presump- 
tion that,  by  possibility,  a  post  might  be  ti^en  bj 
this  miserable  combination  of  Indians  and  slaves. 
On  the  8th  of  April  the  general  writes  from 
St.  Marks  tliat  he  shall  march  for  the  Snwaney 
river;  the  destroying  of  the  establidiments  on 
which  will,  in  his  opinion,  bring  the  war  to  a 
close.  Accordingly,  having  effected  that  ob- 
ject, he  writes,  on  the  20th  of  April,  that  he 
beUeves  he  may  say  that  the  war  is  at  an  end 
for  the  present.  He  repeats  the  same  opinion 
in  his  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  written 
six  days  after.  The  war  being  thus  ended,  it 
might  have  been  hoped  that  no  further  hostili- 
ties would  be  committed.  But  on  the  28d  of 
May,  on  his  way  home,  he  receives  a  letter  from 
the  commandant  of  Pensaoola,  intimating  his 
surprise  at  the  invasion  of  the  Spanish  territory, 
and  the  acts  of  hostility  performed  by  the  Amer- 
ican army,  and  his  determination,  if  persisted 
in,  to  employ  force  to  repel  them.  Let  us  pause 
and  examine  the  proceeding  of  the  governor,  so 
very  hostile  and  aflfrontive  in  the  view  of  (Gene- 
ral Jackson.  Recollect  that  he  was  governor 
of  Florida ;  that  he  had  received  no  orders  from 
his  superiors  to  allow  a  passage  to  the  American 
army ;  that  he  had  heard  of  the  reduction  of 
St.  Marks;  and  that  Grenoral  Jackson,  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  was  approaching  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Pensacola.  He  had  seen  the  president's 
message  of  the  25th  of  March,  and  reminded 
General  Jackson  of  it,  to  satisfy  him  that  the 
American  government  could  not  have  author- 
ized all  those  measures.  I  cannot  read  the  al- 
lusion made  by  the  governor  to  that  mesBSge 
without  feeling  that  the  charge  of  insinoeri^ 
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which  it  implied  hod,  at  least,  hnt  too  much  the 
appearance  of  troth  in  it.  Could  the  governor 
have  done  less  than  write  some  suoh  letter  ?  We 
have  only  to  reverse  Bituationa,  and  suppose 
him  to  have  been  an  American  governor. 
General  Jackson  says  that  when  he  reovivod 
that  letter  he  no  longer  hesitated.  No,  sir,  he 
did  no  longer  hesitate.  He  received  it  on  the 
28d,  he  was  in  Pensacola  on  the  24th,  and  im- 
mediatelv  after  net  himself  before  the  fortress  of 
San  Carlos  de  Barancas,  which  lie  shortly  re* 
daced.  "  Veni,  vidi,  vici."  Wonderful  energy ! 
Admirable  promptitude  1  Alas!  tliat  it  had  not 
been  an  energy  and  a  promptitude  w^ithin  the 
pale  of  the  constitution,  and  according  to  the 
orders  of  the  cliief  magistrate.  It  is  iropo»iiblc 
to  give  any  definition  of  war  that  would  not 
comprehend  these  acts.  It  was  open,  undis- 
guised, and  unauthorized  hostility. 

The  honorable  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
has  endeavored  to  derive  some  authority  to  Gen- 
eral Jackson  from  the  message  of  the  president, 
and  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  War  to  Gov- 
ernor Bibb.  The  message  declares  that  the 
Spanish  authorities  are  to  be  respected  where- 
ever  maintained.  What  tlie  president  means 
by  their  being  maintained  is  explained  in  tlio 
wders  themselves,  by  the  extreme  case  being 
put  of  the  enemy  seeking  shelter  under  a  Span- 
ish fort.  If  even  in  that  case  he  was  not  to  at- 
tack, certainly  he  was  not  to  attack  in  any  case 
of  less  strength.  The  letter  to  Governor  Bibb 
admits  of  a  similar  explanation.  When  the 
secretary  says,  in  that  letter,  that  General  Jack- 
son is  fully  empowered  to  bring  the  Seminole 
war  to  a  conclusion,  he  means  that  he  is  so 
empowered  by  his  orders,  whichf  being  now  be- 
fore us,  must  speak  for  themselves.  It  does 
not  appear  that  General  Jackson  ever  saw  that 
letter,  which  was  dated  at  this  place  after  the 
capture  of  St  Marks.  I  will  take  a  momentary 
l^ce  at  the  orders. 

On  the  2d  of  December,  1817,  General  Gaines 
was  forbidden  to  cross  the  Florida  line.  Seven 
days  after,  the  Secretary  of  War  having  arrived 
here,  and  infused  a  little  more  energy  into  our 
councils,  he  was  authorized  to  use  a  sound  dis- 
cretion in  crossing  or  not.  On  the  16tli,  he 
he  was  instructed  again  to  consider  himself  at 
liberty  to  cross  the  line,  and  pursue  the  enemy; 
hut,  if  ho  took  refuge  under  a  Spanish  fortress, 
the  fact  was  to  be  reported  to  the  Department 
of  War.  These  orders  were  transmitted  to  Gen- 
eral Jackson,  and  constituted,  or  ought  to  have 
constituted,  his  guide.  There  was  then  no  jus- 
tification for  the  occupation  of  Pensacola,  and 
the  attack  on  the  Barancas,  in  the  mes»ige  of 
the  President,  tlie  letter  to  Governor  Bibb,  or 
in  the  orders  themselves.  The  gentleman  fh)m 
Massachusetts  will  pardon  me  for  saying,  that 
he  has  undertaken  what  even  his  talents  are  not 
competent  to^-^ie  maintenance  of  directly  con- 
tradictory propositions,  that  it  was  right  in 
General  Jackson  to  take  Pensacola,  and  wrong 
in  the  President  to  keep  it  The  gentleman  has 
made  a  greater  mistake  than  he  supposes  (Gen- 


eral Jackson  to  have  done  in  attacking  Pensaoola 
for  an  Indian  town,  by  attempting  the  defence 
both  of  the  President  and  General  Jackson.  If 
it  were  right  in  him  to  seize  the  place,  it  is  im- 
possible that  it  sliould  have  been  right  in  the 
President  immediately  to  surrender  it.  We, 
sir,  are  the  supporters  of  the  President.  We 
regret  that  we  cannot  support  General  Jackson 
also.  The  gentleman^s  liberality  is  more  com- 
prehensive than  ours.  I  approve  with  all  my 
heart  of  the  restoration  of  Pensacola.  I  think 
St.  Marks  ought,  perhaps,  to  have  been  also 
restored ;  but  I  say  this  with  doubt  and  diffi- 
dence. That  the  President  thought  the  seizure 
of  the  Spanish  ]K>sts  was  an  act  of  war,  is  mani- 
fest from  his  opening  message,  in  which  he 
says  that,  to  have  retained  tiiem,  would  have 
changed  our  relations  with  Spain,  to  do  which 
the  power  of  the  executive  was  incompetent, 
Congress  alone  possessing  it  The  Prendent 
has,  in  this  instance,  deserved  well  of  his  coun- 
try, lie  has  taken  the  only  course  which  he 
could  have  pursued,  consistent  with  the  consti- 
tution of  the  land.  And  I  defy  the  gentleman 
to  make  good  both  his  positions,  that  the  gen- 
eral was  right  in  taking;  and  the  President  rii^t 
in  giving  up,  the  posts. 

Mr.  Holmes  explained. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  is  truly 
unfortunate ;  fact  or  principle  is  always  against 
him.  The  Spanish  posts  were  not  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  enemy.  One  old  Indian  only  was 
found  in  the  Barancas,  none  in  Pensacola,  none 
in  St.  Marks.  There  was  not  even  the  color  of 
a  threat  of  Indian  occupation  as  it  regards  Pen- 
sacola and  the  Barancas.  Pensacola  was  to  be 
restored  unconditionally,  and  might,  therefore, 
immediately  have  come  into  the  possession  of 
the  Indians,  if  they  had  the  power  and  tbe 
will  to  take  it  The  gentleman  is  in  a  dUemma 
from  which  there  is  no  escape.  He  gave  up 
General  Jackson  when  he  supported  the  Presi- 
dent, and  gave  up  the  President  when  he  sup- 
ported General  Jackson.  I  rejoice  to  have  seen 
the  President  manifesting,  by  the  restoration  of 
Pensacola,  his  dcvotedness  to  the  constitution. 
When  the  whole  country  was  ringing  with 
plaudits  for  its  capture,  I  said,  and  I  said  alone, 
in  the  limited  circle  in  which  I  moved,  that  the 
President  must  surrender  it ;  that  he  could  not 
hold  it  It  is  not  my  intention  to  inqmre^ 
whether  the  army  was  or  was  not  con8titati<m- 
ally  marched  into  Florida.  It  is  not  a  dear 
question,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
express  authority  of  Congress  ought  to  have 
been  asked.  The  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts will  allow  me  to  refer  to  a  part  of  the  cor- 
respondence at  Ghent  different  fh>m  tliat  which 
he  has  quoted.  He  will  find  the  condition  of 
the  Indians  there  accurately  defined.  And  it  is 
widely  variant  from  the  gentleman's  ideas  on 
this  subject  The  Indians,  mhalnting  the  United 
States,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  Amer- 
I  loan  conmussionerB  at  Ghent^  have  a  qoalified 
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Bovereignty  only,  the  supreme  sovereignty  resid- 
ing in  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
They  live  under  their  own  laws  and  customs, 
may  inhabit  and  hunt  their  lands;  but  acknowl- 
edge the  protection  of  the  United  States,  and 
have  no  right  to  sell  their  lands  but  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  Foreign  powers 
or  foreign  subjects  have  no  right  to  maintain 
any  intercourse  with  them,  without  our  permis- 
sion. They  are  not,  therefore,  independent  na- 
tions, as  the  gentleman  supposes.  Maintaining 
the  relation  described  with  them,  we  must 
allow  a  similar  relation  to  exist  between  Spain 
and  the  Indians  residing  within  her  dominions. 
She  must  be,  therefore,  regarded  as  the  sover- 
eign of  Florida,  and  we  are,  accordingly,  treat- 
ing with  her  for  the  purchase  of  it*  In  strict- 
ness, then,  we  ought  first  to  have  demanded  of 
her  to  restrain  the  Indians,  and,  that  failing,  we 
should  have  demanded  a  right  of  passage  for 
our  army.  But,  if  the  President  ha(l  the 
power  t^)  march  an  army  into  Florida,  without 
consulting  Spain,  and  without  the  authority  of 
Congress,  he  had  no  power  to  authorize  any 
act  of  hostility  against  her.  If  the  gentleman 
had  even  succeeded  in  show^ing  that  an  author- 
ity was  conveyed  by  the  executive  to  General 
Jackson  to  take  the  Spanish  y)osts,  he  would  only 
have  established  tliat  unconstitutional  orders 
had  been  given,  and  thereby  transferred  the 
disapprobation  from  the  military  officer  to  the 
executive.  But  no  such  orders  were,  in  truth, 
given.  The  I^resident  acted  in  conformity  to 
the  constitution,  when  he  forbade  the  attack 
of  a  Spanish  fort,  and  when,  in  the  same  spirit, 
he  surrendered  tlie  posts  themselves. 

I  will  not  trespass  much  longer  upon  the 
time  of  the  committee ;  but  I  trust  I  shall  be 
indulged  with  some  few  reflections  upon  the 
danger  of  permitting  the  conduct  on  which  it 
has  been  my  painful  duty  to  animadvert,  to 
pass  without  the  solemn  expression  of  the  dis- 
approbation of  this  House.  Recall  to  your 
recollection  the  free  nations  which  have  gone 
before  us.     Where  are  they  now  ? 

**  Gone  gUmmering  through  the  dream  of  things  that 

were, 
A  school-boy*B  tale,  the  wonder  of  an  hour." 

And  how  have  they  lost  their  liberties?  If 
we  could  transport  ourselves  back  to  the  ages 
when  Greece  and  Rome  flourished  in  their 
greatest  prosperity,  and  mingling  in  the  throng, 
should  ask  a  Grecian  if  he  did  not  fear  that 
some  daring  military  chieftain,  covered  with 
glory,  some  Philip  or  Alexander,  would  one 
day  overtlirow  the  liberties  of  his  country,  the 
confident  and  indignant  Grecian  would  exclaim. 
No  I  no  I  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  our 
heroes;  our  liberties  will  be  eternal.  K  a 
Roman  citizen  had  been  asked,  if  he  did  not 
fear  that  the  conqueror  of  Gaul  might  establish 
a  throne  upon  the  ruins  of  public  liberty,  he 
would  have  instantly  repelled  the  ui^ust  insinua- 
tion. Tet  Greece  fell ;  CiBsar  passed  the  Rubi- 
con, and  the  patriotic  arm  even  of  Brutus  could 


not  preserve  the  liberties  of  his  devoted  coun- 
try !  The  celebrated  Madame  de  Stael,  in  her 
last  and  i)erhap8  her  best  work,  has  said,  that  in 
the  very  vear,  almost  the  very  month,  when 
the  president  of  the  directory  declared  that 
monarchy  would  never  more  show  its  frightful 
head  in  France,  Bonaparte,  with  his  gremuiiers, 
entered  the  palace  of  St.  Cloud,  and  dispersing, 
with  the  bayonet,  the  deputies  of  tlie  people, 
deliberating  on  the  affairs  of  the  State,  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  vast  fabric  of  despotism 
which  overshadowed  all  Europe.  I  hope  not 
to  be  misunderstood;  I  am  far  from  intima- 
ting that  General  Jackson  cherishes  any  desiffns 
inimical  to  the  liberties  of  the  country.  I  be- 
lieve his  intentions  to  be  pure  and  patriotic.  I 
thank  God  that  he  would  not,  but  I  thank  him 
still  more  that  he  could  not  if  he  would,  over- 
turn the  liberties  of  the  Republic  But  prece- 
dents, if  bad,  are  fraught  with  the  most  danger- 
ous consequences.  Man  has  been  described,  by 
some  of  those  who  have  treated  of  his  nature, 
as  a  bundle  of  habits.  The  definition  is  much 
truer  when  applied  to  governments.  Precedents 
are  tlieir  habits.  There  is  one  impK>rtant  diflfer- 
ence  between  the  formation  of  habits  by  au 
individual  and  by  governments,  lie  contracts 
only  after  frequent  repetition.  A  single  instance 
fixes  the  habit  and  determines  the  direction  of 
governments.  Against  the  alarming  doctrine 
of  unlimited  discretion  in  our  military  com- 
manders when  applied  even  to  prisoners  of  war, 
I  must  enter  my  protest.  It  begins  upon  them ; 
it  will  end  on  us.  I  hope  our  happy  form  of 
government  is  to  be  perpetual.  But,  if  it  is  to 
be  pr curved,  it  must  be  by  the  practice  of  vir- 
tue, by  justice,  by  moderation,  by  magnanimity, 
by  greatness  of  soul,  by  keeping  a  watchful  and 
steady  eye  on  the  executive;  nnrl,  jbove  nil,  by 
holding  to  a  strict  accountability  the  military 
branch  of  the  public  force. 
•  We  are  fighting  a  great  moral  battle,  for  the 
benefit  not  only  of  our  country,  but  of  all  man- 
kind. The  eyes  of  the  whole  world  are  in  fixed 
attention  upon  us.  One,  and  tlie  largest  portion 
of  it,  is  gazing  witli  contempt,  with  jealousy, 
and  with  envy ;  the  other  portion,  with  hope, 
with  confidence,  and  with  aflfection.  Every- 
where the  black  cloud  of  legitimacy  is  suspended 
over  tlie  world,  save  only  one  bright  spot,  which 
breaks  out  from  the  political  hemisphere  of  the 
west,  to  enlighten,  and  animate,  and  gladden 
the  human  heart.  Obscure  that  by  the  down- 
fall of  liberty  here,  and  all  mankind  are  en- 
shrouded in  a  pall  of  universal  darkness.  To 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  belongs  the  high  privilege 
of  transmitting,  unimpaired,  to  posterity,  the 
fair  character  and  liberty  of  our  country.  Do 
you  expect  to  execute  this  high  trust,  by 
trampling  or  suffering  to  be  trampled  down, 
law,  justice,  the  constitution,  and  the  rights  of 
the  peoplej^  by  exhibiting  examples  of  inhu- 
manity, anil  cruelty,  and  ambition  ?  When  the 
minions  of  despotism  heard,  in  Europe,  of  the 
seizure  of  Pensacola,  how  did  they  chnckle,  and 
chide  the  admirers  of  om*  institutions,  tauntingly 
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pointing  to  the  demonstration  of  a  Bpirit  of  in- 
justice and  afiTfrrandizement  made  by  onr  coun- 
try, in  the  midst  of  an  amicable  negotiation! 
Behold,  Raid  they,  the  conduct  of  those  who  are 
constantly  reproaching  kings!  You  saw  how 
those  adinirerfl  were  astounded  and  hung  their 
head?.  You  Raw,  too,  when  that  illustrious 
man,  who  presides  over  us,  adopted  his  pacific, 
moderate,  and  just  course,  how  they  once  more 
lifted  up  their  heads  with  exultation  and  delight 
beaming  in  their  countenances.  And  you  saw 
how  thoi«e  minions  themselves  were  finidly  com- 
pelled to  unite  in  the  general  praises  bestowed 
upon  our  government.  Beware  how  you  forfeit 
this  exalted  character.  Beware  how  you  give 
a  fatal  sanction,  in  this  infant  period  of  our  re- 
public, scarcely  yet  two-score  years  old,  to  mili- 
tary insubordination.  Kemember  that  Greece 
had  her  Alexander,  Rome  her  Ciesar,  England 
her  Cromwell,  France  her  Bonaparte,  and  that 
it*  we  would  eHcapo  the  rock  on  which  they  split, 
we  must  avoid  their  errors. 

How  different  has  been  the  treatment  of 
General  Jackson  and  that  modest,  but  heroic 
young  man,  a  native  of  one  of  the  smallest 
btates  in  the  Union,  who  achieved  for  his  coun- 
try, on  Lake  Erie,  one  of  tlie  most  glorious 
victories  of  the  late  war.  In  a  moment  of 
passion,  he  for^t  himself,  and  offered  an  act 
of  violence  which  was  repented  of  as  soon  as 
perpetrated.  He  was  tried,  and  suffered  the 
Ijudginent  to  be  pronounced  by  his  peers.  Pub- 
lic Justice  was  thought  not  even  then  to  be 
satisfied.  The  press  and  Congress  took  up  the 
subject.    My  honorable  friend  from  Virginia, 


I  Mr.  Johnson,  the  faithful  and  consistent  sentinel 
of  the  law  and  of  the  constitution,  disapproved 
in  that  inntance,  as  he  does  in  this,  and  moved 
an  inquiry.  The  public  mind  remained  agitated 
and  unapj)eased,  until  the  recent  atonement  so 
honorably  made  by  the  gallant  commodore. 
And  is  tltere  to  bo  a  distinction  between  the 
officers  of  the  two  branches  of  the  public  ser- 
vice? Are  former  services,  however  eminent, 
to  ])rocliide  even  inquiry  into  recent  miscon- 
duct? Is  there  to  be  no  limit,  no  prudential 
bounds  to  the  national  gratitude?  I  am  not 
dis])(>Red  to  censure  the  President  for  not  order- 
ing a  court  of  inquiry,  or  a  general  court-mar- 
tial. Perhaps,  inijielled  by  a  sense  of  gratitude, 
he  deteniiined,  by  anticipation,  to  extend  to  the 
general  that  pardon  which  he  had  the  undoubted 
right  to  grant  after  sentence.  Let  us  not  shrink 
from  our  duty.  I^t  us  as.«ert  our  constitutional 
powers,  and  vindicate  the  instrument  from  mili- 
tary violation. 

I  hope  gentleman  will  deliberately  survey  the 
awful  isthmus  on  which  we  stand.  They  may 
bear  down  all  opf>OHition ;  they  may  even  vote 
the  general  the  public  tlianks ;  they  may  cany 
him  triuni])hantly  through  this  House.  But,  if 
they  do,  in  my  humble  Judgment,  it  will  be  t 
triumph  of  tlie  principle  of  insubordination,  t 
triumph  of  the  military  over  the  civil  authority, 
a  triumph  over  the  powers  of  this  House,  a 
triumph  over  the  constitution  of  the  land.  And 
I  pray  most  devoutly  to  Heaven,  that  it  may 
not  prove,  in  its  ultimate  effects  and  coDse> 
quences,  a  triumph  over  the  liberties  of  the 
people. 


•  •• 
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Mr.  Cloy  delivered  this  speech,  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  on  the 
sixteenth  of  January,  1824 ;  on  "a  bill  author- 
izing the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
cause  ceriain  surveys  and  estimates  to  be  made 
on  the  subject  of  roads  and  canals :" — 

Mb.  Cdairman  :  I  cannot  enter  on  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  before  us,  without  first 
asking  leave  to  express  my  thanks  for  the  kind- 
ness of  the  committee,  in  so  far  accommodating 
me  as  U)  agree,  unanimously,  to  adjourn  its 
sitting  to  the  present  time,  in  order  to  afford 
me  the  opportunity  of  exhibiting  my  views; 
which,  however,  I  fear  I  shall  do  very  unac- 
ceptably.  As  a  requital  for  this  kindness,  I  will 
endeavor,  as  far  as  is  practicable,  to  abbreviate 
what  I  have  to  present  to  your  consideration. 
Tet,  on  a  question  of  this  extent  and  moment, 
there  are  so  many  topics  which  demand  a  de- 
liberate examination,  that,  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  it  will  be  impossible,  I  am  afraid,  to 


reduce  the  argument  to  any  thing  that  the  eoa- 
mittce  will  consider  a  reasonable  compass. 

It  is  known  to  all  who  hear  me,  that  there 
has  now  existed  for  several  years  a  difference 
of  opinion  between  the  executive  and  legislative 
branche^i  of  this  government,  as  to  the  nature 
and  extent  of  certain  powers  conferred  upon  it 
by  the  constitution.  Two  sncceasive  Prestdents 
have  rcturne<I  to  Congress  bills  which  had  pre- 
viously passed  both  Houses  of  that  body,  with 
a  communication  of  the  opinion,  that  Congress, 
under  the  constitution,  possessed  no  power  to 
enact  such  laws.  High  respect,  personal  and 
official,  must  be  felt  by  all,  as  it  is  dne,  to  those 
distinguished  officers,  and  to  their  opinions, 
thus  solemnly  announced;  and  the  most  pro- 
found consideration  belongs  to  our  present 
chief  magistrate,  who  has  favored  this  Honse 
with  a  written  argument,  of  great  length  and 
labor,  consisting  of  not  less  than  rixty  or  serenty 
pages,  in  support  of  his  expositiMi  of  the  eon- 
Btitution.  ^rom  the  magnitade  of  the  interesti 
involved  in  the  qnestionf  aU  will  rmSSij  ooooor 
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tliat,  if  the  power  is  granted,  and  does  really 
exist,  it  ought  to  be  vindicated,  upheld  and 
maintained,  that  the  country  may  derive  the 
great  benefits  which  may  flow  from  its  prudent 
exercise.  If  it  has  not  been  communicated  to 
Oongress,  then  all  claim  to  it  should  be,  at 
once,  surrendered.  It  is  a  circumstance  of  pe- 
culiar regret  to  me,  that  one  more  competent 
than  myself  had  not  risen  to  sujiport  the  conrse 
which  the  legislative  department  has  heretofore 
felt  itself  bound  to  pursue  on  this  great  ques- 
tion. Of  all  the  trusts  which  are  created  by 
human  agency,  that  is  the  highest,  most  solemn, 
and  most  responsible,  whicli  involves  the  exer- 
cise of  political  power.  Exerted  when  it  has 
not  been  intrusted,  the  public  functionary  Is 
guilty  of  usurpation.  And  his  infidelity  to  the 
public  good  is  not,  perhaps,  less  culpable,  when 
be  neglects  or  refuses  to  exercise  a  power  which 
has  been  fairly  conveyed,  to  promote  the  public 
prosperity.  If  the  power,  which  he  thus  for- 
bears to  exercise,  can  only  be  exerted  by  him — 
if  no  other  public  functionary  can  employ  it, 
and  the  fmblic  good  requires  its  exercise,  his 
treachery  is  greatly  aggravated.  It  is  only  in 
those  cases  where  the  object  of  the  investment 
of  power  is  the  personal  ea-^^e  or  aggrandizement 
of  the  public  agent,  that  Ids  forbearance  to  use 
it  is  praiseworthy,  gracious,  or  magnanimous. 

I  was  extremely  liappy  to  find,  that,  on  many 
of  the  points  of  the  argument  of  the  honorable 
gentlenmn  from  Virginia,  Mr.  Barbour,  there  is 
entire  concurrence  between  us,  widely  as  we 
differ  in  our  ultimate  conclusions.  On  this 
occasion  (as  (jii  all  others  on  which  that  gentle- 
man obliges  the  House  with  an  expression  of 
his  oi)inions),  he  displayed  great  ability  and 
ingenuity ;  and,  as  well  from  the  matter  as 
from  the  respectful  manner  of  his  argument,  it 
is  deserving  of  the  most  thorough  consideration. 
I  am  compelled  to  dififer  from  that  gentleman  at 
the  very  threshold.  He  commenced  by  laying 
down  as  a  general  principle,  that,  in  the  distri- 
bution of  powers  among  our  federal  and  State 
governments,  those  which  are  of  a  nmnicipal 
character  are  to  be  considered  as  appertaining 
to  the  State  governments,  and  those  which 
relate  to  external  affairs,  to  the  general  govern- 
ment. If  I  may  be  allowed  to  throw  the  argu- 
ment of  the  gentleman  into  the  form  of  a 
syllogism  (a  shape  which  I  presume  would  be 
quite  agreeable  to  him),  it  amounts  to  this: 
municipal  powers  belong  exclusively  to  the 
State  governments;  but  the  power  to  make  in- 
ternal improvements  is  municipal ;  therefore  it 
belongs  to  the  State  governments  alone.  I  deny 
both  the  premises  and  the  conclusion.  If  the 
gentleman  had  affirmed  that  cert^n  municipal 
powers,  and  the  great  mass  of  them,  belong  to 
the  State  governments,  his  proposition  would 
have  been  incontrovertible.    But  if  he  had  so 

Soalified  it,  it  would  not  have  assisted  the  gen- 
ieman  at  all  in  his  conclusion.  But  surely  the 
power  of  taxation,  the  power  to  regulate  the 
value  of  coin,  the  power  to  establish  a  uniform 
standard  of  weights  and  measures,  to  establish 


post  offices  and  post  roads,  to  regulate  com- 
merce among  the  several  States,  that  in  relation 
to  the  judiciary,  besides  many  other  powers 
indisputably  belonging  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment, are  strictly  municipal.  If^  as  I  under- 
stood the  gentleman  in  the  course  of  the  subse- 
quent part  of  his  argument  to  admit,  some 
municipal  powers  belong  to  the  one  system,  and 
some  to  the  other,  we  shall  derive  very  little 
aid  from  the  geotleman^s  principle,  in  making 
the  discrimination  between  the  two.  The 
question  must  ever  remain  open — whether  any 
given  power,  and,  of  course,  that  in  question, 
is  or  is  not  delegated  to  this  government,  or 
retained  by  the  States  ? 

The  conclusion  of  the  gentleman  is,  that  all 
internal  improvements  belong  to  the  State  gov- 
ernments :  that  they  are  of  a  limited  and  local 
character,  and  are  not  comprehended  within 
the  scope  of  tlie  federal  powers,  which  relate 
to  external  or  general  objects.  That  many, 
perhaps  most  internal  improvements,  partake 
of  the  character  described  by  the  gentleman,  I 
shall  not  deny.  But  it  Js  no  less  true  that  there 
are  others,  emphatically  national,  which  neither 
the  policy,  nor  the  power,  nor  the  interests,  of 
any  State  will  induce  it  to  accomplish,  and 
which  can  only  be  etfected  by  the  application 
of  the  resources  of  the  nation.  The  improve- 
ment of  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  fur- 
nishes a  striking  example.  This  is  undeniably 
a  great  and  important  object.  The  report  of  a 
highly  scientific  and  intelligent  officer  of  the 
engineer  corps  (which  I  hope  will  be  soon  taken 
up  and  acted  upon)  has-  shown  that  the  cost  of 
any  practicable  improvement  in  the  navigation 
of  that  river,  in  the  present  state  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  its  banks,  is  a  mere  trifle  in  comparison 
to  the  great  benefits  which  would  accrue  from 
it.  I  believe  that  about  double  the  amount  of 
the  loss  of  a  single  steamboat  and  cargo  (the 
Tennessee)  would  eflTect  the  whole  improvement 
in  the  navigation  of  that  river,  which  ought  to 
be  at  this  time  attempted.  In  this  great  object 
twelve  States  and  two  territories  are,  in  diflerent 
degrees,  interested.  The  power  to  efiect  the 
improvement  of  that  river  is  surely  not  munici- 
pal, in  the  sense  in  which  the  gentleman  used 
the  term.  If  it  were,  to  which  of  the  twelve 
States  and  two  territories  concerned  does  it 
belong  ?  It  is  a  great  object,  which  can  only 
be  effected  by  a  confederacy.  And  here  is 
existing  that  confederacy,  and  no  other  can 
lawf\iUy  exist:  for  the  constitution  prohibito 
the  States,  immediately  interested,  from  enter- 
ing into  any  treaty  or  compact  with  each  other. 
Other  examples  might  be  given  to  show,  that, 
if  even  the  power  existed,  the  inclination  to 
exert  it  would  not  be  felt,  to  effectuate  certain 
improvements  eminently  calculated  to  promote 
the  prosperity  of  the  union.  Neither  of  the 
three  States,  nor  all  of  them  united,  through 
which  the  Oumberland  road  passes,  would  ever 
have  erected  that  road.  Two  of  them  would 
have  thrown  in  every  impediment  to  its  com- 
pletion in  their  power.    Federative  in  its  ohaxy 
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acter,  it  could  only  hnve  been  ezeontcd  m>  far 
by  the  a])pliration  of  fedenitiro  inenni*.  Again, 
the  contemplated  canal  through  New  Jersey; 
tbat  to  connect  the  waters  of  tho  Chesaf>eako 
and  Delaware ;  tliat  to  nnitc  tlie  Ohio  and  the 
Potomac,  are  all  objects  tif  a  peiieral  and  fede- 
rative nature,  in  which  the  States*,  throngh 
which  they  nii^ht  severally  pas:^  could  not  i)e 
expected  to  feel  any  such  special  interest  an 
Would  lead  t"  their  execution.  Tending,  an 
undoubtedly  they  would  do,  to  prcinioto  the 
good  of  tlie  whole,  the  power  and  the  treasure 
of  the  whole  must  be  ap]die4l  to  their  execution, 
if  they  are  ever  con^^um mated. 

I  do  not  think,  then,  that  we  shall  l>e  at  all 
asriisted  in  eXfMUinding  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  by  the  ]trincif»le  which  the  gen- 
tleman frr)m  Vir;finia  has  FUg^ested  in  resi)ect 
to  municipal  jKiwers.  The  jMiWer-'rjf  l)oth  gov- 
ernments are  nndoubtedly  munici]>al,  often  op- 
erating; upon  the  same  subject.  I  think  a  lK>tter 
rule  than  tij.'it  which  the  frentleinan  furnished 
for  inteqireting  the  constitution,  mi^ht  l>e  de- 
duceil  fr(»m  an  attentive  consideration  of  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  articles  of  confedera- 
tion, as  contrast u4l  with  that  of  the  present  con- 
stitution. Hy  thtwo  articles,  the  i)Owers  of  the 
tliirteen  Fnited  States  were  exerted  collaterallv. 
They  operated  through  an  intennediary.  They 
were  addressed  to  the  several  States,  and  their 
execution  depended  ufK)n  the  pleasure  and  the 
co-operation  of  the  States  individually.  The 
States  s(>ldom  fulfilled  the  expectati()ns  of  the 
general  government  in  regard  to  its  re  ;'!i^:tions, 
and  often  wholly  disappointeil  them.  LaiiTUor 
and  debility,  in  the  movement  of  the  old  con- 
federation, were  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
that  arrangement  of  power.  Hy  tlie  existing 
constitution,  the  powers  of  the  general  govern- 
ment act  directly  on  the  jiersons  and  things 
within  its  s<*ope,  without  the  intervention  or 
impediments  incident  to  any  intermediary.  In 
executing  the  great  tnist  which  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  creates,  we  must, 
therefore,  reject  that  interpretation  of  its  provi- 
sions which  would  make  the  general  govern- 
ment dependent  upon  those  of  the  States  for  the 
execution  of  any  of  its  powers ,  and  may  safely 
conclude  that  the  only  genuine  constniction 
would  be  that  which  should  enable  this  govern- 
ment to  execute  the  great  pur|)oses  of  its  insti- 
tution, without  the  co-operation,  and,  if  indis- 
pensably necessary,  even  against  the  will,  of  any 
particular  State.  This  is  the  cliaract eristic 
difference  between  the  two  systems  of  govern- 
ment, of  which  we  should  never  lose  sight. 
Interpreted  in  the  one  way,  we  shall  relapse 
into  the  feebleness  and  debility  of  the  old  con- 
federacy. In  the  other,  we  shall  escape  from 
its  evils,  and  fulfil  the  great  purposes  which  the 
enlightened  framers  of  the  existing  constitution 
intended  to  effectuate.  The  importance  of  this 
essential  difference  in  the  two  forms  of  govern- 
ment, will  be  shown  in  the  future  progress  of 
the  argument. 

Before  I  proceed  to  comment  upon  those 


parts  of  the  constitution  which  appear  to  me  to 
convey  the  power  in  question,  I  hope  I  shall  be 
allowe<l  to  disclaim,  for  mv  part,  several  eouroei 
whence  others  have  de<Iuced  the  aathonty. 
The  gentleman  fn)ni  Virginia  seemed  to  think 
it  remarkable  that  the  friends  of  the  power 
should  disagree  so  nmch  among  themaelves; 
and  to  draw  a  conclusion  against  its  existence 
fVom  the  fact  of  this  discrepancv.  But  I  ctn 
see  nothing  extraordinary  in  this  diversity  of 
views.  AVhat  Ls  more  common  than  for  differ- 
ent men  to  c(mtem]date  the  same  subject  under- 
various  asi)ect.s  ?  Such  is  the  nature  of  the  ho* 
man  mind,  that  enlightened  men,  {yerfectly  up- 
right in  their  intentions,  differ  in  their  opiniona 
on  almost  ever>'  topic  that  could  be  mentioned. 
It  is  rather  a  presumption  in  favor  of  the  cause 
which  I  am  humbly  maintaining,  that  the  same 
result  should  be  attaine<l  by  so  many  various 
modes  of  reasoning.  But,  if  contrariety  of 
views  may  be  pleaded  with  any  etfoct  i^ainsl 
the  advocates  of  the  disputcnl  [>ower,  it  equally 
avails  against  their  opiKuients.  There  is,  for 
exam])le,  not  a  very  exact  coincidence  in  opin- 
ion between  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  gentleman  fnmi  Virginia.  The  Presi- 
dent says,  (page  25  of  his  book,)  '^  the  use  of 
the  existing  road,  by  the  stage,  mail  carrier,  or 
past  boy,  in  passing  over  it,  as  others  do,  is  all 
that  would  be  thought  of;  the  juris<liction  and 
fvnl  remaining  to  the  State,  with  a  right  in  the 
State,  or  those  authorized  by  its  legislature,  to 
change  the  road  at  pleasure.''  Again,  page  27, 
the  President  asks,  "  if  the  United  States  poe- 
sessed  the  power,  contended  f(»r  under  this  grant, 
might  they  not,  in  adopting  tlie  roads  of  the  in- 
dividual States,  for  the  carriage  of  the  mail,  bm 
hiLs  l)cen  done,  assume  jurisdiction  over  them, 
and  preclude  a  right  to  interfere  with  or  alter 
them  ?"  They  l>oth  agree  that  the  general  gov- 
ernment does  not  possess  the  power.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  admits,  if  I  understood 
him  cor  recti}',  that  the  designation  of  a  State 
road  as  a  post  road,  so  far  withdraws  it  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  State,  that  it  cannot  be* 
afterwards  put  down  or  closed  by  the  State; 
and  in  this  he  claims  for  the  general  govern- 
ment more  j^ower  than  the  President  concedes 
to  it.  The  President,  on  the  contrary,  pro- 
nounces that  "  the  absurdity  of  such  a  preten- 
sion," (that  is,  preventing,  by  the  designation 
of  a  post  road,  the  power  of  the  State  from 
altering  or  changing  it,)  'Mnust  be  apparent  to 
all  who  examine  it!"  The  gentleman  thinks 
that  the  designation  of  a  jKist  road  withdraws  it 
entirely,  so  far  as  it  is  used  for  tbat  purpose, 
from  the  power  of  the  whole  State ;  wuilst  the 
President  thinks  it  absurd  to  assert  that  a  mere 
county  court  may  not  defeat  the  execution  of  a 
law  of  the  United  States!  The  President 
thinks  that,  under  the  power  of  appropriating 
the  money  of  the  United  States,  Oongress  may 
apply  it  to  any  object  of  internal  improvement, 
provided  it  does  not  assume  any  territorial  Ju- 
risdiction ;  and,  in  this  respect,  he  claims  nr 
the  general  government  more  power  tban  tlie 
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gentleman  from  Virginia  assigns  to  it.  And  I 
miiBt  own,  that  I  so  far  coincide  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia.  If  the  power  can  be 
traced  to  no  more  legitimate  source  than  to  that 
G^  appropriating  the  public  treasure,  I  yield  the 
qnestion. 

The  truth  is,  that  there  is  no  specific  grant, 
in  the  constitution,  of  the  power  of  appropria- 
tion ;  nor  wjis  any  such  requisite.    It  is  a  re- 
sulting power.    The  constitution  vests  in  Con- 
sresB  the  i)ower  of  taxation,  with  but  few  lim- 
itations, to  raise  a  public  revenue.    It  then  enu- 
merates  the    powers    of   Congress.      And    it 
follows,  of   necessity,  that  Congress  has  tlie 
right  to  apply  the  money,  so  raised,  to  the  exe- 
cution of  the  powers  so  granted.    The  clause, 
which  conchules  the  enumeration  of  the  granted 
powers,  by  authorizing  the  passage  of  all  laws, 
"necessary  and  proper"  to  effectuate  them, 
comprehends  the  power  of  appropriation.    And 
the  uramcr.s  of  the  constitution  recognize  it  by 
the  restriction,  that  no  money  shall  be  drawn 
from  the  treasury  but  in  virtue  of  a  previous 
appropriation  liy  law.    It  is  to  me  wonderful 
how  the  President  should  have  brought  his 
mind  to  tlio  conclusion,  that,  under  the  power 
of  appropriation,  thus  incidentally  existing,  a 
right  could  bo  .set  up,  in  its  nature  almost  with- 
out  limitation,  to  employ  the  public  money. 
He  combats  with  great  success  and  much  abil- 
itj,  any  deduction  of  power  from  the  clause  re- 
lating to  the  general  welfare.     lie  shows  that 
the  effect  of  it  would  be  to  overturn,  or  render 
useless  and  nugatory,  the  careful  enumeration 
of  our  powers;   and  that  it  would  convert  a 
cautiously  limited  government  into  one  without 
limitation.    The  yanie  process  of  reasoning  by 
which  his  mind  was  brought  to  this  just  con- 
dufiion,  one  would  have  thought,  should  have 
warned  him  against  his  claiming,  under  the 
power  of  apfiropriation,  such  a  vast  latitude  of 
authority.      He  reasons  strongly  against  the 
power,  OS  claimed  by  us,  harmless  and  beneficent 
and  limited,  as  it  must  be  admitted  to  be,  and 
jet  he  sets  up  a  power  boundless  in  its  extent, 
imrestrained  to  the  object  of  internal  improve- 
ments, and  corn[irehonding    the  whole   scope 
of  human  affairs  I     For,  if  the  power  exists, 
as  he    assert,s    it,   what    human    restraint   is 
there  upon  it?    IIo  does,  indeed,  say,  that  it 
cannot  bo  exerted  so  &s  to  interfere  with  the 
territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  States.     But  this 
is  a  restriction  altogether  gratuitous,  flowing 
from  the  bounty  of  the  President,  and  not  found 
in  the  prescriptions  of  the  constitution.    If  we 
have  a  right,  indefinitely,  to  apply  the  money 
of  the  government  to  internal  improvements,  or 
to  any  other  object,  what  is  to  prevent  the  ap- 
plication of  it  to  the  purchase  of  the  sovereign- 
ty itself,  of  a  State,  if  a  State  were  mean 
enough  to  sell  its  sovereignty — ^to  the  purchase 
of  Idngdoms,  empires,  the  globe  itself?    With 
an  ahnost  unlimited  power  of  taxation ;  and, 
after  the  revenue  is  raised,  with  a  right  to  ap- 
ply it  under  no  other  limitations  uan  those 
wmoh  the  President's  caution  has  suggested.  I 
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cannot  see  what  other  human  power  is  needed. 
It  has  been  said,  by  Ca)sar  or  Bonaparte,  no 
doubt  thought  by  both,  that,  with  soldiers 
enough,  they  could  get  money  enough;  and, 
with  money  enough,  they  could  command  sol- 
diers enough.  According  to  the  President's  in- 
terpretation of  the  constitution,  one  of  these 
great  levers  of  public  force  and  power  is  pos- 
sessed by  this  government.  The  President 
seems  to  contemplate,  as  fraught  with  much 
danger,  the  power,  humbly  as  it  is  claimed,  to 
effect  the  internal  improvement  of  the  country. 
And,  in  his  attempt  to  overthrow  it,  sets  up  one 
of  infinitely  greater  magnitude.  The  quantum 
of  power  which  we  claim  over  the  subject  of 
internal  improvement,  is,  it  is  true,  of  greater 
amount  and  force  than  that  which  results  from 
the  President's  view  of  the  constitution ;  but 
then  it  is  limited  to  the  object  of  internal  im- 
provements ;  whilst  the  power  set  up  by  the 
President  has  no  such  limitation ;  and,  in  effect^ 
as  I  conceive,  has  no  limitation  whatever,  but 
that  of  the  ability  of  the  people  to  bear  taxation. 
With  the  most  profound  respect  for  the  Presi- 
dent, and  after  the  most  deliberate  consideration 
of  his  argument,  I  cannot  agree  with  him.  I 
cannot  think  that  any  political  power  accrues  to 
this  government,  from  the  mere  authority  which 
it  possesses  to  appropriate  the  public  revenue. 
The  power  to  make  internal  improvements 
draws  after  it  most  certainly  the  right  to  ap* 
propriate  money  to  consummate  the  object.  But 
I  cannot  conceive  that  this  right  of  appropria- 
tion draws  after  it  «the  power  of  internal  im- 
provements. The  appropriation  of  money  is  con- 
seouence,  not  cause.  It  follows,  it  does  not  pre- 
cede. According  to  the  order  of  nature,  we  first 
determine  upon  the  object  to  be  accomplished, 
and  then  appropriate  the  money  necessary  to  its 
consunmiation.  According  to  the  order  of  the 
constitution,  the  power  is  defined,  and  the  ap- 
plication, that  is,  the  appropriation  of  the  money 
requisite  to  its  effectuation,  follows  as  a  neces- 
sary and  proper  means.  The  practice  of  con- 
gressional legislation  is  conformable  to  both. 
We  first  inquire  what  we  may  do,  and  provide 
by  law  for  its  being  done,  and  we  then  appro- 
priate, by  another  act  of  legislation,  the  money 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  specified  object. 
The  error  of  the  argument  lies  in  its  beginning 
too  soon.  It  supposes  the  money  to  be  in  the 
treasury,  and  then  seeks  to  disburse  it  But 
how  came  it  there  ?  Congress  cannot  impose 
taxes  without  an  object.  Their  imposition  must 
be  in  reference  to  the  whole  mass  of  our  powers, 
to  the  general  purposes  of  government,  or  with 
the  view  to  the  fulfilment  of  some  one  of  those 
powers,  or  to  the  attainment  of  some  one  of 
those  purposes.  In  either  case,  we  consult  the 
constitution,  and  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  au- 
thority which  is  confided  to  us.  We  cannot, 
constitutionally  lay  the  taxes  without  regard  to 
the  extent  of  our  powers;  and  then,  naving 
acquired  the  money  of  the  public,  appropriate 
it,  oecause  wo  have  got  it,  to  any  oQeot  inde- 
finitely. 
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Nt)r  i\o  I  claim  tlio  power  iu  question,  fn»m 
the  (•<»nsont  i»r  ffnirit  t»l'  any  ]»:irtieular  State  or 
States,  thnm^'h  which  an  ohject  ot*  internal  iin- 
proveineiit  may  i>a«i«*.  It  may,  in<1iH.'4l,  be  pru- 
dent to  cr>n*iult  a  State  throu^ii  which  such  an 
imi)ri»veinent  may  happen  to  Ikj  carried,  from 
C4)Usi(liTations  (»!*  del'ererice  and  respect  to  itn 
B*>ven-i;rn  power;  and  from  a  disp<>sitii»n  to 
maintain  tlnwe  relations  of  jjerfect  amity  which 
are  ever<K"<irahle  l»etwi»i'n  tlie  ^vrieral  and  State 
governments.  I  Jut  the  power  to  e^tahlish  the 
improvement,  mu>t  Ik.*  found  in  the  constitution, 
or  it  dm-*  not  exist.  And  what  is  jrranted  by 
all,  it  cannot  be  ne(v>s:iry  to  obtain  I  lie  consent 
of  S4>me  t«>  ])erfurm. 

The  ^rt-ntloman  from  Virpnia,  in  spi'akin;:  of 
iDcide[ital  ]M)wers,  used  a  sjHH'ies  of  argument 
which  I  entreat  him  ciindidly  to  reconsider. 
lie  Haid,  tlint  tlie  cliain  of  can**!*  and  elFect  was 
without  cimI  ;  that  if  we  arpied  from  a  power 
exj»res<Iy  ;rranted  to  all  t»tiiers,  which  mijrht  1k» 
convenient  or  nec<'*>arv  to  it**  execution,  tliere 
were  no  bounds  to  tiie  power  of  tliis  pivern- 
inent  ;  lh;»t,  for  example,  under  the  jMiwer  "to 
provide  and  maintain  a  navy,''  the  ri^ht  mi;rht 
be  assumed  to  the  timlier  !>ec* — ary  to  its  con- 
»tnictit»n.  and  the  soil  on  witich  it  ^rrew.  The 
(^entlemati  mi;rht  have  addi^l,  the  acorns  from 
which  it  spruu'T.  What,  upon  the  ^.'entlemanV 
own  hypothesis,  ouirht  to  have  been  his  conclu- 
sion? Ti:at  Con;:ress  posse-^ed  no  power  to 
pn»vidc  and  maintain  a  navy.  Such  a  ccmclu- 
si(m  would  havo  been  «piite  as  h»;;ieal,  as  that 
Ouipress  has  no  power  over  internal  improve- 
ments, from  the  possible  Icnjrlhs  to  which  this 
power  may  be  pushed.  No  (»ne  ever  has,  or  can 
controvert  tho  existence  of  incidental  powers. 
W*o  may  apply  ditlereut  rules  for  their  extrac- 
tion, but  all  must  concur  in  tlie  necessity  of  their 
ftctujil  existence.  They  result  from  the  imper- 
fections t»f  our  nature,  and  from  the  utter  im- 
pos-sibility  of  t\»reseein;r  ail  the  turns  and  vi- 
cissituties  in  human  affairs.  They  cann«)t  bo 
dofme'l.  Much  is  attained  when  the  power,  tho 
end,  is  specified  and  iruanled.  Keepinj;  that 
constantly  in  view,  the  means  necess/iry  to  its 
attainment  must  bo  bt't  to  the  pound  and  re- 
sponsible discretion  of  the  ])ublic  functionary. 
Intrench  him  as  you  plea^t*,  employ  what  Ian- 
guajre  you  may,  in  the  ci>ristitutional  instrument, 
"necessary  and  proper,"  ** indispensiibly  neces- 
sary," or  :iny  other,  ami  thecjuestion  is  still  left 
open — does  tho  proposed  meiL-Jure  fall  within 
the  scope  of  the  incidental  power,  circumscribed 
as  it  nuiy  be?  Your  safety  ajrainst  abuse  must 
rest  in  his  interest,  his  inte^rrity,  his  res|>onsi- 
bility  to  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchiso ; 
finally,  in  the  ultimate  ri^ht^  when  all  other 
redress  fliils,  of  an  appeal  to  tho  remedy,  to  bo 
uscil  only  in  extreme  cases,  of  forcible  resistanco 
against  intolerable  oppression. 

Doubtless,  by  an  extravagant  and  abusive  on- 
largement  of  incidental  powers,  the  State  gov- 
ernments may  be  reduced  within  too  narrow 
limits.  Take  any  power,  however  incontostably 
granted  to  tho  general  government,  and  employ 


that  kind  of  prooc'is  of  reasoninjr  in  which  the 
^otleman  fnun  Virtrinia  is  so  skilful,  by  tracing 
it  t«»  its  remotest  etlVcts  voii  mav  make  it  ib- 
sorb  the  jwiwers  of  the  State  ^overnmenta 
Pursue  the  opjMwite  course;  take  any  incontes* 
table  y»ower  belomriuir  Ut  tlie  State  irovernments, 
and  follow  it  out  into  all  it**  ]Hivsililo  ramifio- 
tions,  and  you  may  make  it  thwart  anil  defeil 
the  ^n*at  operations  of  the  ffitvernnient  of  the 
whole.  This  is  t!ie  consvMjueni'c  of  tmr  systomst 
Their  hjirmonv  is  to  be  pn-erved  only  bv  fcr- 
U*arance,  liberality,  practical  phmI  sensi?,  and 
mutual  concessiini.  KriiiL'  these  dis]iosition8 
into  tlie  administrations  of  our  various  institu- 
tions, and  all  the  dreaded  conflicts  of  authoritia 
will  Ik*  found  to  be  j)erfectly  ima^rinary. 

I  dis4>laim,  formvself,  several  si>urces  to  which 
others  have  ascended,  to  arrive  at  tho  jM)weriii 
(lUistion.  In  making  this  disclaimer,  I  meant» 
cast  no  imputation  on  them.  I  am  ^lad  to  meet 
them  by  whatever  n)ad  they  travel,  at  the  poinl 
of  a  constitutional  cjjnclu>ion.  Nor  do  their 
positions  weaken  mine;  on  the  nmtrary.  if  cor 
rectly  taken,  and  mine  also  are  justified  by  to 
interpretation,  they  add  strenu'th  to  mine.  Bd 
I  feel  it  mv  dutv,  franklvand  sincerelv,  to^tate 
my  own  views  of  the  constitution.  In  cominiE 
to  the  ground  on  which  I  make  my  stand  to 
nuiintain  the  i>ower,  and  where  I  am  ready  to 
meet  its  anta<ronist,  I  am  hapi>y,  in  the  outjct 
to  state  my  hearty  concurrence  with  tlie  pentle 
man  from  Vir^nni.%  in  the  old  17t)8  rcpubliean 
j)rinciples  (now  iKM'omc  federal  also),  by  which 
tho  constitution  is  to  be  interpreted.  I  agree 
with  him,  that  this  is  a  limited  government; 
that  it  has  no  jiowers  but  the  granted  powers: 
and  that  tho  granted  powers  are  those  which 
aro  oxpres-^ly  enunu-ratoil,  or  such  as,  being  im- 
I»lie<l,  aro  necessary  and  propter  to  ct!eetuate  the 
enumerated  powers.  And,  if  I  do  not  show  the 
j)0wer  over  fe<lerativo,  national,  internal  im- 
provements, to  be  fairly  dedticiblo,  after  the 
strictest  aj)])lication  of  these  principle!^  I  entreat 
tho  committee  unanimously  to  reject  the  bill 
The  pontlenmn  from  Virginia  has  rij;htly  antici- 
pated, that,  in  regard  to  roiuls,  I  claim  the 
power,  under  tho  grant,  to  establish  post  offices 
and  post  roads.  The  whole  question,  on  this 
part  of  the  subject,  turns  npon  the  true  meaning 
of  this  clause,  and  that  again  up(m  the  genuine 
signification  of  the  word  *'  establish."  According 
to  my  understanding  of  it,  the  meaning  of  it  ii 
to  fix,  to  make  firm,  to  build.  Acconling  to 
that  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  it  is  to  i 
designate,  to  adopt.  (Trammatical  criticism  wu 
to  me  always  unploiisant,  and  I  do  not  profen 
to  bo  any  proficient  in  it.  lint  I  will  conndently 
ajjpeal,  in  support  of  my  definition,  to  any  to- 
cabulary  whatever,  of  respectable  authority,  and 
to  tho  c<;mmon  use  of  the  word.  That  it  can- 
not moan  only  adoption,  is  to  mo  evident ;  for 
adoption  pre-supposes  establishment,  which  is 
preceilent  in  its  very  nature.  That  which  does 
not  exist,  which  is  not  established,  cannot  be 
adopted.  There  Ls,  then,  an  essential  difference 
between  tho  gentleman  from  Virginia  and  me. 
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I  consider  the  power  as  original  and  creative ; 
he  as  derivative,  adoptive.  But  I  will  show, 
out  of  the  mouth  of  the  President  himself^  who 
agrees  with  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  as  to 
£e  sense  ef  this  word,  that  what  I  contend  for 
Ib  its  genuine  meaning.  The  President,  in  al- 
most the  first  lines  of  his  message  to  this  House, 
of  the  fourth  of  May,  1822,  returning  the  Cum- 
berland bill  with  his  veto,  says,  "a  power  to 
establish  turnpikes,  with  gates  and  tolls,  &c., 
implies  a  j)Ower  to  adopt  and  execute  a  complete 
fjstem  01  internal  improvement,"  What  is  the 
flense  in  which  the  word  ''establish"  is  here 
used  ?  Is  it  not  creative  ?  Did  the  President 
mean  to  adopt  or  designate  some  pre-existing 
tnmpikes,  with  gates,  &c.,  or,  for  the  first  time, 
to  set  them  up,  under  the  authority  of  Congress? 
Again,  the  President  says,  ^4f  it  exist  as  to  one 
road  [that  is,  the  power  to  lay  duties  of  transit, 
and  to  take  the  land  on  a  valuation],  it  exists  as 
to  any  other,  and  to  as  many  roads  as  Congress 
may  think  proper  to  *  establish.' "  In  what 
aense  does  he  here  employ  the  word?  The 
truth  is,  that  the  President  could  employ  no 
better  than  the  constitutional  word,  and  he  is 
obliged  to  use  it  in  the  precise  sense  for  which 
I  contend.  But  I  go  to  a  higher  authority  than 
that  of  the  chief  magistrate — to  that  of  the  con- 
atitution  itself.  In  expounding  that  instrument, 
we  must  look  at  all  its  parts ;  and  if  we  find  a 
word,  tlio  meaning  of  which  it  is  desirable  to 
obtain,  we  may  safely  rest  upon  the  use  which 
has  been  made  of  the  same  word  in  other  parts 
of  the  instrument.  The  word  "establish"  is 
one  of  frequent  recurrence  in  the  constitution ; 
and  I  venture  to  say,  that  it  will  be  found  uni- 
formly t()  express  the  same  idea.  In  the  clause 
enumerating  our  powers,  Congress  has  power 
**to  establish  a  uniform  rule  of  naturalization," 
Ac*  In-lhe  preamble,  "  We,  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect 
miion,  establish  justice,  &c.,  do  ordain  and  es- 
tablish this  constitution,"  &c.  What  pre-exist- 
ing code  of  justice  was  adopted  ?  Did  not  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  in  this  high,  sov- 
ereign act,  contemplate  the  construction  of  a 
oode  adapted  to  their  federal  condition  ?  The 
aense  of  the  word,  as  contended  for,  is  self-evi- 
dent, when  applied  to  the  constitution. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  nature,  object  and  pur- 
poses of  the  power.  The  trust  coiSded  to  Con- 
rss  was  one  of  the  most  beneficial  character, 
was  the  diffusion  of  information  among  all 
the  parts  of  this  republic.  It  was  the  transmis- 
aion  and  circulation  of  intelligence;  it  was  to 
eommunicate  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  acts  of 
government ;  and  to  promote  the  great  business 
of  society  in  all  its  relations.  This  was  a  great 
tmst,  capable  of  being  executed  in  a  highly 
aalatary  manner.  It  could  be  executed  only  by 
Congress,  and  it  should  be  as  well  performed  as 
it  oonld  be,  considering  the  wants  and  exigen- 
oies  of  government.  And  here  I  beg  leave  to 
advert  to  the  principle  which  I  some  time  ago 
laid  down,  that  the  powers  granted  to  this 
goyemment  are  to  be  carried  into  exeontion  by 


its  own  inherent  force  and  energy,  without 
necessary  dependence  upon  the  State  govern- 
ments. If  my  construction  secures  this  object ; 
and  if  that  of  my  opponents  places  the  execu- 
tion of  this  trust  at  the  pleasure  and  mercy  of 
the  State  governments,  we  must  reject  theirs 
and  assume  mine.  But  the  construction  of  the 
President  does  not  make  it  so  dependent.  He 
contends  that  we  can  only  use,  as  post-roads, 
those  which  the  States  shall  have  previously 
established;  that  they  are  at  liberty  to  alter, 
to  change,  and  of  course  to  shut  them  up  at 
pleasure.  It  results  from  this  view  of  the  Pres- 
ident that  any  of  the  great  mail  routes  now 
existing,  that,  for  example,  from  south  to  north, 
may  be  closed  at  pleasure  or  by  caprice,  by  any 
one  of  the  States,  or  its  authorities,  through 
which  it  passes — by  that  of  Delaware  or  any 
other.  Is  it  possible  that  that  construction  of 
the  constitution  can  be  correct,  which  allows  a 
law  of  the  United  States,  enacted  for  the  good 
of  tlie  whole,  to  be  obstructed  or  defeated  in  its 
oi)cration  by  any  one  of  twenty-four  sovereign- 
ties ?  The  gentleman  from  Virginia,  it  is  true, 
denies  the  right  of  a  State  to  close  a  road  which 
has  been  designated  as  a  post  road.  But  sup- 
pose the  State,  no  longer  having  occasion  to  use 
it  for  its  own  separate  and  peculiar  purposes, 
withdraws  all  care  and  attention  from  its  pres- 
ervation. Can  the  State  be  compelled  to  repair 
it  ?  No  I  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  must  say, 
and  I  will  say-^may  not  the  general  govern- 
ment repair  this  road  which  is  abandoned  by 
the  State  power?  May  it  not  repair  it  in  the 
most  efficacious  manner  ?  And  may  it  not  pro- 
tect and  defend  that  which  it  has  thus  repaired, 
and  which  there  is  no  longer  an  interest  or  in- 
clination in  the  State  to  protect  and  defend  ? 
Or  does  the  gentleman  mean  to  contend  that  a 
road  may  exist  in  the  statute  book,  which  a 
State  will  not,  and  the  general  government  can- 
not, repair  and  improve  ?  And  what  sort  of  an 
account  should  we  render  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  of  the  execution  of  the  high  trust 
confided,  for  their  benefit,  to  us,  if  we  were  to 
tell  them  that  we  had  failed  to  execute  it,  be- 
cause a  State  would  not  make  a  road  for  us  ? 

The  roads,  and  other  internal  improvements 
of  States,  are  made  in  reference  to  their  indi- 
vidual interests.  It  is  the  eye  only  of  the  whole, 
and  the  power  of  the  whole,  that  can  look  to 
the  interests  of  all.  In  the  infancy  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  the  actual  state  of  the  public  treas- 
ury, it  may  be  the  only  alternative  left  us  to  use 
those  roads  which  are  made  for  State  purposes, 
to  promote  the  national  object,  ill  as  they  may 
be  adapted  to  it.  It  may  never  be  necessary  to 
make  more  than  a  few  great  national  arteries  of 
communication,  leaving  to  tJie  States  the  lateral 
and  minor  ramifications.  Even  these  should 
only  be  executed,  without  pressure  upon  the 
resources  of  the  country,  and  according  to  the 
convenience  and  ability  of  government.  But^ 
surely,  in  the  performance  of  a  great  national 
duty  imposed  upon  this  government,  which  has 
for  its  object  Uie  d]stru>ution  of  intelligence, 
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civil,  cominercial,  literary  and  social,  we  ought 
to  pi*rform  the  suhstance  of  the  trust,  and  not 
content  onn<elves  with  a  mere  inefficient  paper 
execution  of  it.  If  I  am  right  in  these  views, 
the  power  to  establish  pont  roads  being  in  its 
nature  original  and  creative,  and  the  govern- 
ment having  adopted  the  roads  made  by  State 
means,  only  from  its  inability  to  exert  the  whole 
extent  of  its  authority,  the  controverted  power 
is  expressly  granted  to  Congress,  and  there  is 
an  end  of  the  question. 

It  ought  to  l>e  borne  in  mind,  that  this  power 
over  roads  was  not  contained  in  the  articles  of 
confederation,  which  Umited  Congress  to  the 
establishment  of  post-offices;  and  that  the 
general  cliaracter  of  the  present  constitution,  as 
contrasted  with  those  articles,  is  that  of  an  en- 
largement of  power.  But,  if  the  construction 
of  my  opponents  bo  correct,  wo  are  left  pre- 
cisely where  the  articles  of  confe<leration  left  us, 
notwithstanding  the  a<lditional  words  contained 
in  the  present  constitution.  What,  too,  will 
the  gentlemen  do  with  the  first  member  of  the 
clause  to  establish  post-offices  i  Must  Congress 
adopt,  designate,  some  pre-cxi<ting  office,  estab- 
lished bv  State  authoritv  ?  Hut  there  is  none 
such.  May  it  not  then  lix,  build,  create,  estab- 
lish offices  of  its  own  ? 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  sought  to  alarm 
us  by  the  awful  empha.sis  with  which  he  set 
before  us  the  total  extent  of  post  roads  in  the 
union.  Eighty  thousand  miles  %)f  post  roads ! 
exclaimed  the  gentleman ;  and  will  you  assert 
for  the  general  government  jurisdiction,  and 
erect  turnpikes,  on  such  an  immense  distance? 
Not  to-day,  nor  to-morrow ;  but  this  govern- 
ment is  to  la*»t,  I  trust,  forever:  we  may  at 
least  hope  it  will  endure  until  the  wave  of  popu- 
lation, cultivation  and  intelligence,  shall  have 
washed  the  rocky  mountains  and  mingled  with 
the  Pacific.  And  may  we  not  also  hope  that 
the  day  will  arrive  when  the  improvements  and 
the  comforts  of  social  life  shall  spread  over  the 
wide  surface  of  this  vast  continent?  All  this  is 
not  to  be  suddenly  done.  Society  must  not  l)e 
burdened  or  oppressed.  Things  must  be  gradual 
and  progressive.  The  same  species  of  formida- 
ble array  which  the  gentleman  makes,  might  be 
exhibited  in  reference  to  the  construction  of  a 
navy,  or  any  other  of  the  great  purposes  of 
government.  We  might  bo  told  of  the  fleets 
and  vessels  of  great  maritime  powers,  which 
whiten  the  ocean;  and  triumphantly  asked  if 
we  should  vainly  attempt  to  cope  with  or  rival 
that  tremendous  power?  And  we  should 
shrink  from  the  effort,  if  we  were  to  listen  to 
his  counsels,  in  hopeless  despair.  Yes,  sir,  it  is 
a  subject  of  peculiar  delight  to  me  to  look  for- 
ward to  the  proud  and  happy  period,  distant  as 
it  may  be,  when  circulation  and  association 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  and  the  Mexi- 
can gull^  shall  be  as  free  and  perfect  as  they  are 
at  this  moment  in  England,  or  in  any  other  the 
most  highly-improved  country  on  the  globe. 
In  the  mean  time,  without  bearing  heavily  upon 
any  of  our  important  interests,  let  us  apply  our- 


selves to  the  accomplishment  of  what  is  most 
practicable  and  immediately  necessary. 

But  what  most  staggers  my  honorable  friend, 
is  the  jurisdiction  over  the  sites  of  roads  and 
other  internal  improvements  which  he  snpposes 
Congre^  might  assume;  and  he  considers  the 
exercise  of  such  a  jurisdiction  as  famishing  the 
just  occasion  for  serious  alarm.  Let  as  analyze 
the  subject.  Prior  to  the  erection  of  a  road 
under  the  authority  of  the  general  government, 
there  existed,  in  the  State  through  which  it 
passes,  no  actual  exercise  of  jurisdiction  over 
the  ground  which  it  traverses  as  a  road.  There 
was  only  the  jiossibility  of  the  exercise  of  such 
a  jurisdiction,  when  the  State  should,  if  ever, 
erect  such  a  road.  But  the  road  is  made  by  the 
authority  of  Congress,  and  out  of  the  fact  of  it» 
erection  arises  a  necessity  for  its  preservatioa 
and  protection.  The  road  is  some  thirty  or 
fifty  or  fiixty  feet  in  width,  and  with  that  nar- 
row limit  passes  through  a  part  of  the  territory 
of  the  State.  The  ca])ital  ex])ended  in  the 
making  of  the  road  incori>orates  itself  with,  and 
becomes  a  ]mrt  of  the  permanent  and  immova- 
ble pn)perty  of  the  State.  Tlie  jurisdiction 
which  is  claimed  for  the  general  government,  is 
that  only  which  relates  to  the  necessary 
defence,  j>rotection,  and  preservation  of  the 
ruud.  It  is  of  a  character  altogether  consem- 
tive.  Whatever  does  not  relate  to  the  existence 
and  protection  of  the  road  remains  with  the 
State.  Murders,  trespasses,  contracts,  all  the 
occurrences  and  transactions  of  society  upon 
the  road,  not  affecting  its  actual  existence,  will 
fall  within  the  jurisdiction  of  tlie  ci\Tl  or  crimi- 
nal tribunals  of  the  State,  as  if  the  road  l^ad 
never  been  brought  into  existence.  How  mach 
remains  to  the  State  ?  IIow  little  is  clainded  for 
the  general  government  ?  Is  it  possible  that  a 
jurisdiction  so  limited,  so  harmless,  so  unambi- 
tious, can  bo  regunled  as  seriously  alarming  to 
the  sovereignty  of  the  States?  Congress  now 
asserts  and  exercises,  without  contestation, 
a  ])ower  to  protect  the  mail  in  its  transit^  by 
the  sanction  of  all  suitable  peiudtie^  The  man 
who  violates  it  is  punished  with  death,  or 
otherwise,  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  case.  This  power  is  exerted  as  incident  to 
that  of  establishing  post-offices  and  post  road& 
Is  the  protection  of  the  thing  in  transitu  a  pow- 
er more  clearly  deducible  from  the  grant,  than 
that  of  facilitating,  by  moans  of  a  practicable 
road,  its  actual  transportation  ?  Mails  certainly 
imply  roads,  roads  imply  their  own  preserva- 
tion, their  ])reservation  implies  the  power  to 
preserve  them,  and  the  constitution  tells  as,  in 
express  terms,  that  we  shall  establiah  the  one 
and  the  otlier. 

In  respect  to  cutting  canals,  I  admit  the  ques- 
tion is  not  quite  so  clear  as  in  regard  toroada. 
With  respect  to  these,  as  I  have  endeavored  to 
show,  the  power  is  expressly  granted.  In  re- 
gard to  canals  it  appears  to  me  to  be  £urly  com- 
prehended in,  or  deducible  from,  certain  granted 
powers.  Congress  has  power  to  regulate  com- 
meroe  with  foreign  nations  and  among  the  ser- 
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end  States.  Precisely  the  same  measure  of  power 
'which  is  granted  in  the  one  case  is  conferred  in 
the  other.  And  the  nniform  practical  exposi- 
tion of  the  constitation  as  to  the  regulation  of 
foreign  commerce,  is  equally  applicable  to  that 
mmong  the  several  States.  Suppose,  instead  of 
directing  the  legislation  of  this  government  con- 
stantly, as  heretofore,  to  the  object  of  foreign 
oonimerce,  to  the  ntter  neglect  of  the  interior 
commerce  among  the  several  Stated  the  fact  had 
been  reversed,  and  now  for  the  first  time  we 
were  about  to  legislate  for  our  foreign  trade. 
Should  we  not  in  that  case  hear  all  the  consti- 
tntional  objections  made  to  the  erection  of 
buoys,  beacons,  lighthouses,  the  surveys  of  coasts 
and  the  other  numerous  facilities  accorded  to 
the  foreign  trade,  which  we  now  hear  to  the 
making  of  roads  and  canals  ?  Two  years  ago  a 
sea-wall,  or  in  other  words  a  marine  canal  was 
authorized  by  an  act  of  Congress,  in  New  Hamp- 
shire ;  and  I  doubt  not  that  many  of  those  voted 
for  it  who  have  now  constitutional  scruples  on 
this  bill.  Yes,  any  thing,  every  thing  may  be 
done  for  foreign  commerce;  any  thing,  every 
thing  on  the  margin  of  the  ocean;  but  nothing 
Ibr  domestic  trade ;  nothing  for  the  great  inte- 
rior of  the  country  I  Yet  the  equity  and  the 
beneficence  of  the  constitution  equally  compre- 
hends both.  The  gentleman  does  indeed  main- 
tain that  there  is  a  difference  as  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  facilities  in  the  two  cases.  But  I  put 
it  to  his  own  candor,  whether  the  only  differ- 
ence is  not  that  which  springs  from  the  nature 
of  the  two  elements  on  which  the  two  species 
of  commerce  are  conducted — the  difibrence  be- 
tween land  and  water.  The  principle  is  the 
same,  whether  you  promote  commerce  by  open- 
ing for  it  an  artificial  channel  where  now  there 
is  none,  or  by  increasing  the  ease  and  safety 
with  which  it  may  be  conducted  through  a  nat- 
ural channel,  which  the  bounty  of  Providence 
has  bestowed.  In  the  one  case  your  object  is 
to  facilitate  arrival  and  departure  from  the  ocean 
to  the  land.  In  the  other  it  is  to  accomplish 
the  same  object  from  the  land  to  the  ocean. 
Physical  obstacles  may  be  greater  in  the  one 
ease  than  in  the  other,  but  the  moral  or  consti- 
tutional power  equally  includes  both.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  has,  to  be  sure,  contended 
that  the  power  to  make  these  commercial  facil- 
ities was  to  be  found  in  another  clause  of  the 
oonstitution — ^that  which  enables  Congress  to 
obtain  cessions  of  territory  for  specific  objects, 
and  grants  to  it  an  exclusive  jurisdiction.  These 
eessions  may  be  obtained  for  the  ^*  erection  of 
forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  dock  yards,  or  other 
needfnl  buildings."  It  is  apparent  that  it  re- 
la^  altogether  to  military  or  naval  afitairs,  and 
not  to  the  regulation  of  commerce.  How  was 
the  marine  canal  covered  by  this  clause  ?  Is  it 
to  be  considered  as  a  **  needful  bnilding  ?"  The 
object  of  this  power  is  perfectly  obvious.  The 
oonyention  saw  that,  in  militaiy  or  naval  posts, 
fooh  as  are  indicated,  it  was  indispensably  ne- 
ssssary,  for  their  proper  government,  to  vest  in 
OongresB  the  power  of  exdnsive  legislation.    If 


we  claimed  over  objects  of  internal  improve- 
ment, an  exclusive  Jurisdiction,  the  gentleman 
might  urge,  with  much  force,  the  clause  in  ques- 
tion. But  the  claim  of  concurrent  Jorisdiction 
only  is  asserted.  The  gentleman  professes  him- 
self unable  to  comprehend  how  concurrent  ju- 
risdiction can  be  exercised  by  two  difierent  gov- 
ernments at  the  same  time,  over  the  same  per- 
sons and  things.  But  is  not  this  the  fact  with 
respect  to  the  State  and  Federal  governments? 
Does  not  every  person  and  every  thing  within 
our  limits  sustain  a  twofold  relation  to  the  State 
and  to  the  Federal  authority?  The  power  of 
taxation,  as  exerted  by  both  governments,  that 
over  the  militia,  besides  many  others,  is  concur- 
rent. No  doubt  embarrassing  cases  may  be 
conceived  and  stated  by  gentlemen  of  acute  and 
ingenious  minds.  One  was  put  to  me  yesterday. 
Two  canals  are  desired,  one  by  the  Federal  and 
the  other  by  a  State  government ;  and  there  is 
not  a  supply  of  water  but  for  the  feeder  of  one 
canal — which  is  to  take  it  ?  The  constitution, 
which  ordains  the  supremacy  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  answers  the  question.  The  good 
of  the  whole  is  paramount  to  the  good  of  apart. 
The  same  difficulty  might  possibly  arise  in  the 
exercise  of  the  incontestable  power  of  taxation. 
We  know  that  the  imposition  of  taxes  has  its 
limits.  There  is  a  maximum  which  cannot  be 
transcended.  Suppose  the  citizen  to  be  taxed 
by  the  general  government  to  the  utmost  extent 
of  his  ability,  or  a  thing  as  much  as  it  can  possi- 
bly bear,  and  the  State  imposes  a  tax  at  the 
same  time— which  authority  is  to  take  it  ?  Ex- 
treme cases  of  this  sort  may  serve  to  amuse  and 
to  puzzle ;  but  they  will  hardly  ever  arise  in 
practice.  And  we  may  safely  confide  in  the 
moderation,  good  sense  and  mutual  good  dispo- 
sitions of  the  two  governments,  to  guard  against 
the  imagined  conflicts. 

It  is  said  by  the  President  that  the  power  to 
regulate  commerce  merely  authorizes  the  laying 
of  imposts  and  duties.  But  Congress  has  no 
power  to  lay  imposts  and  duties  on  the  trade 
among  the  several  States.  The  grant  must  mean, 
therefore,  something  else.  What  is  it?  The 
power  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  several 
States,  if  it  has  any  meaning,  implies  'authority 
to  foster  it,  to  promote  it,  to  bestow  upon  it  fa- 
cilities similar  to  those  which  have  been  con- 
ceded to  our  foreign  trade.  It  cannot  mean 
only  an  empty  authority  to  adopt  regulations, 
without  the  capacity  to  give  practical  eflfect  to 
them.  All  the  powers  of  this  government  should 
be  interpreted  in  reference  to  its  first,  its  best, 
its  greatest  object,  the  union  of  these  States. 
And  is  not  that  union  best  invigorated  by  an 
intimate  social  and  commercial  connexion  be- 
tween all  the  parts  of  the  confederacy  ?  Can 
that  be  accomplished,  that  is,  can  the  federative 
objects  of  this  government  be  attained  but  by 
the  application  of  federative  resources? 

Of  all  the  powers  bestowed  on  this  govern- 
ment, I  think  none  are  more  clearly  vested  than 
that  to  regulate  the  distribution  of  the  intelli- 
gence, private  and  official,  of  the  country ;  to 
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regulate  the  distribntion  of  itA  commerce ;  and 
to  rep:nlate  the  distribution  uf  the  physical  force 
of  the  Union.  In  the  execation  of  the  high 
and  solemn  tmst  which  these  beneficial  powers 
imply,  wo  must  look  to  the  great  ends  which 
the  framers  of  our  admirable  con.stitution  had 
in  view.  We  must  reject  as  wholly  incompat- 
ible with  their  enlightened  and  beneficent  in- 
tentions tlint  construction  of  these  powers  which 
would  resuscitate  all  tlie  debility  and  inefficiency 
of  the  ancient  confiMlfracy.  In  the  vicissitudes 
of  human  atfuirs  who  can  foresee  all  the  possi- 
ble cast's  in  which  it  may  be  nt»cessary  to  aj)ply 
the  public  fonv,  within  or  without  the  Union? 
This  govcrnim-nt  is  charged  with  the  use  of  it 
tt)  repel  invasions,  to  suppress  insurrections,  to 
enforce  the  laws  of  the  Union ;  in  short  f«)r  all 
the  unknown  and  undefinable  ])urpos6s  of  war, 
foreign  or  intestine,  wherever  and  however  it 
may  rage.  During  its  existence  may  not  gov- 
ernment, for  its  elfectual  pn)secution,  order  a 
road  to  be  made,  or  a  canal  to  be  cut,  to  relieve 
for  example,  an  exposed  \mnt  of  the  Union? 
If,  when  the  emergency  comes,  there  is  a  power 
to  provide  for  it,  that  power  must  exist  in  the 
constitution,  and  not  in  the  emergency.  A 
wise,  i)recautionary,  and  parental  policy,  antici- 

f>ating  danger,  will  lieforehand  provide  for  the 
lour  of  need.  Roads  and  canals  are  in  the  na- 
ture of  fortifications,  since,  if  not  tlie  defN>sits 
of  military  resources,  they  enable  you  to  bring 
into  rapid  action  the  military  resources  of  the 
country,  whatever  they  may  be.  They  are 
butter  than  any  fortificati(»ns,  becnusetliey  servo 
the  double  purposes  of  peace  and  war.  They 
disiK-'Use,  in  a  great  degree,  with  fortifications, 
since  thev  have  all  the  efi'ect  of  that  concentra- 
tion  at  which  fortifications  aim.  I  appeal  from 
the  precepts  of  the  President  to  the  practice  of 
the  President.     While  he  denies  to  Congress  the 

Eower  in  question,  he  does  not  scniple,  upon 
is  sole  authoritv.  as  numerous  instances  in  the 
statute  book  will  testify,  to  order  at  pleasure, 
the  ojKjning  of  roads  by  the  military,  and  then 
come  here  to  ask  us  to  pay  for  them.  Nay, 
more,  sir;  a  subordinate,  but  highly  respectable 
officer  of  the  executive  government,  I  believe, 
would  not  hesitate  to  provide  a  boat  or  cause  a 
bridge  to  be  erected  over  an  mconsiderablo 
stream,  to  insure  the  regular  transportation  of 
the  mail.  And  it  happens  to  be  within  my  per- 
sonal knowledge  that  the  head  of  the  post  office 
department,  as  a  prompt  and  vigilant  officer 
should  do,  has  recently  despatched  an  agent  to 
ascertain  the  causes  of  the  late  freipient  vexa- 
tious failures  of  the  great  northern  mail,  and  to 
inquire  if  a  provision  of  a  boat  or  bridge  over 
certain  small  streams  in  Maryland,  which  have 
produced  them,  would  not  prevent  their  recur- 
rence. 

I  was  much  sur|)rised  at  one  argument  of  the 
honorable  gentleman.  He  told  the  House,  that 
the  constitution  had  carefully  guarded  against 
inequality,  among  the  several  States,  in  the 
public  burdens,  by  certain  restrictions  upon  the 
power  of  taxation ;  that  the  effect  of  the  adop- 


tion of  a  system  of  internal  improvementa  would 
be  to  draw  the  resources  from  one  part  of  the 
Union,  and  to  expand  them  in  the  improvements 
of  another;  and  tliat  the  si>irit.  at  least,  of  the 
constitutional  equality,  would  be  thus  violated. 
From  the  nature  of  things,  the  constitution 
could  not  specify  the  tlieatre  of  the  ex{>eDditQr« 
of  the  public  treasure.  That  expenditure, 
guided  by  and  looking  to  the  public  good,  mast 
be  made,  necessarily,  where  it  will  motft  snb- 
servo  the  interests  of  the  whole  Union.  The 
argument  is,  that  the  locale  of  the  collection  of 
the  public  contributions,  and  the  locale  of  their 
disbursement,  should  bi^  the  same.  Now,  nr, 
let  us  carry  this  argument  out :  and  no  man  is 
more  capable  than  the  ingenious  gentleman 
from  Virginia,  of  tracing  an  argument  to  its 
utmost  consequences.  The  locale  of  the  collec- 
tion of  the  oublic  revenue  is  the  pocket  of  the 
citizen  ;  and,  to  abstain  from  the  violation  of 
the  iirinciple  of  equality  adverted  to  by  the 
gentleman,  we  should  restore  back  to  each  man^s 
jK)cket  jirecisi-lv  what  was  taken  from  it  If 
the  princi]>le  contended  for  be  true,  we  are 
habitually  vi«)lating  it.  We  raise  about  twenty 
millions  of  dollars,  a  very  large  revenue,  con- 
sidering the  actual  distresses  of  the  country. 
And,  sir,  notwithstanding  all  the  puffing,  flour- 
ishing statements  of  its  pros{>erity,  emanating 
from  j>rinters  who  are  fed  ui>on  the  pap  of  the 
public  treasury,  the  whole  country  is  in  a  con- 
dition of  very  great  distress.  Where  is  this 
vast  revenue  expended  ?  Boston,  New  York, 
the  great  capitals  of  the  north,  are  the  theatres 
of  its  disbursement.  There  the  interest  upon 
the  public  debt  is  paid.  There  the  ezpenditore 
in  the  building,  equipment,  and  repair  of  the 
national  vessels  takes  place.  There  all  the 
great  expenditures  of  the  government  neces- 
sarily concentrate.  This  is  no  cause  of  Just 
complaint.  It  is  inevitable,  resulting  from  the 
accumulation  of  capital,  the  state  of  the  arts, 
and  other  circumstances  belonging  to  our  great 
cities.  But,  sir,  if  there  be  a  section  of  this 
Union  having  more  right  than  any  other  to 
complain  of  this  transfer  of  the  circnlating  me- 
dium from  one  quarter  of  the  Union  to  another, 
the  west,  the  poor  west — [Here  Mr.  Barbour 
ex])lained.  He  had  meant  that  the  oonstitntion 
limited  Congress  as  to  the  proportions  of  reve- 
nue to  be  drawn  from  the  several  States ;  bat 
the  principle  of  this  provision  wonld  be  vacated 
by  internal  improvements  of  immense  expense, 
and  yet  of  a  local  character.  Oar  public  shipsk 
to  be  sure,  are  built  at  the  seapoits,  but  they 
do  not  remain  there.  Their  home  is  the  moun- 
tain wave;  but  internal  improvements  are 
e&sentially  local;  they  touch  the  soil  of  the 
States,  and  their  benefits,  at  least  the  largest 
part  of  them,  are  confined  to  the  States  where 
they  exist]  The  explanation  of  the  gentleman 
has  not  materially  varied  tlie  argnment  He 
says  that  the  home  of  onr  ships  is  the  mountain 
wave.  Sir,  if  the  ships  go  to  sea,  the  money 
with  which  they  were  built^  or  refitted,  remains 
I  on  shore,  and  the  cities  where  the  equipment 
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takes  place  derive  the  benefit  of  the  expendi- 
ture. It  requires  no  stretch  of  the  imagination 
to  conceive  the  profitable  indostry — the  axes, 
the  hammers,  the  saws — ^the  mechanic  arts, 
which  are  put  in  motion  bj  this  expenditure. 
And  nil  these,  and  other  collateral  advantages, 
are  enjoyed  by  the  seaports.  The  navy  is  built 
for  the  interest  of  the  whole.  Internal  im- 
provements, of  that  general,  federative  charac- 
ter, for  which  wo  contend,  would  also  be  for 
the  interest  of  the  whole.  And,  I  should  think 
their  abiding  with  us,  and  not  going  abroad  on 
the  vast  deep,  was  rather  cause  of  recommenda- 
tion than  objection. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  be  any  part  of 
this  Union  more  likely  than  all  others  to  be 
benefited  by  the  adoption  of  the  gentleman^s 
principle,  regulating  the  public  expenditure,  it 
ifl  the  west.  There  is  a  perpetual  drain  from 
that  embarrassed  and  highly  distressed  portion 
of  our  country,  of  its  circulating  medium  to  the 
east.  There,  but  few  and  inconsiderable  ex- 
penditures uf  the  public  money  take  place. 
There  we  have  none  of  those  public  works,  no 
magnificent  edifices,  forts,  armories,  arsenals, 
dockyards,  &c.,  which  more  or  less  are  to  be 
found  in  every  Atlantic  State.  In  at  least  seven 
States  beyond  the  Alleghany,  not  one  solitary 
public  work  of  this  government  is  to  be  found. 
If,  by  one  of  those  awful  and  terrible  dispensa- 
tions of  Providence,  which  sometimes  occur, 
this  government  sliould  be  unhappily  annihila- 
ted, every  where  on  the  seaboard  traces  of  its 
former  existence  would  be  found;  whilst  we 
should  not  have,  in  the  west,  a  single  monu- 
ment remiuning  on  which  to  pour  out  our 
affections  and  our  regrets.  Yet,  sir,  we  do  not 
complain.  No  portion  of  your  population  is 
more  loyal  to  the  Union,  than  the  hardy  free- 
men of  the  west.  Nothing  can  weaken  or 
eradicate  their  ardent  desire  for  its  lasting  pre- 
servation. None  are  more  prompt  to  vindicate 
the  interests  and  rights  of  the  nation  from  all 
foreign  aggression.  Need  I  remind  you  of  the 
slorious  scenes  in  which  they  participated, 
during  the  late  war — a  war  in  which  they  had 
no  peculiar  or  direct  interest,  waged  for  no 
commerce,  no  seiimen  of  theirs.  But  it  was 
enough  for  them  that  it  was  a  war  demanded 
by  the  character  and  the  honor  of  the  nation. 
They  did  not  stop  to  calculate  its  cost  of  blood, 
or  of  treasure.  They  flew  to  arms ;  they  rushed 
down  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  with  all  the 
impetuosity  of  that  noble  river.  They  sought 
the  enemy.  They  found  him  at  the  beach. 
They  fought ;  they  bled ;  they  covered  them- 
selves and  their  country  with  immortal  glory. 
They  enthusiastically  shared  in  all  the  trans- 
ports occasioned  by  our  victories,  whether  won 
on  the  ocean  or  on  the  land.  They  felt,  with 
the  keenest  distress,  whatever  disaster  befell  us. 
No,  sir,  I  repeat  it,  neglect,  ii\jury  itself,  cannot 
alienate  the  affections  of  Uie  West  from  this 
government.  They  cling  to  it,  as  to  their  best, 
tneir  greatest,  their  last  hope.  Ton  may  im- 
poverish them,  reduce  them  to  rain,  by  the 


mistakes  of  your  policy,  and  you  cannot  drive 
them  from  you.  They  do  not  complain  of  the 
expenditure  of  the  public  money,  where  the 

Sublio  exigencies  reciuire  its  disbursement 
iut,  I  put  it  to  your  candor,  if  you  ought  not, 
by  a  generous  and  national  policy,  to  mitigate, 
if  not  prevent,  the  evils  resulting  from  the  per- 
petual transfer  of  the  circulating  medium  from 
the  west  to  the  east  One  million  and  a  half 
of  dollars  annually,  is  transferred  for  the  public 
lands  alone ;  and  almost  every  dollar  goes,  like 
him  who  goes  to  death — to  a  bourne  from  which 
no  traveller  returns.     In    ten    years    it  will 

amount  to  fifteen  millions;  in  twenty  to 

but  I  will  not  pursue  the  appalling  results  of 
arithmetic.  Gentlemen  who  believe  that  these 
vast  smns  are  supplied  by  emigrants  from  ttie 
east,  labor  under  great  error.  There  was  a  time 
when  the  tide  of  emigration  from  the  east  bore 
along  with  it  the  means  to  efiect  the  purchase 
of  the  public  domain.  But  that  tide  has,  in  a 
great  measure,  now  stopped.  And  as  population 
advances  farther  and  further  west,  it  will  en- 
tirely cease.  The  greatest  migrating  States  in 
the  Union,  at  this  time,  are  Kentucky  first, 
Ohio  next,  and  Tennessee.  The  emigrants  from 
those  States  carry  with  them,  to  the  States  and 
territories  lying  beyond  them,  the  circulating 
medium,  which,  being  invested  in  the  purchase 
of  the  public  land,  is  transmitted  to  the  points 
where  the  wants  of  government  require  it  If 
this  debilitating  and  exliausting  process  were 
inevitable,  it  must  be  borne  witli  manly  forti- 
tude. But  we  think  that  a  fit  exertion  of  the 
powers  of  this  government  would  mitigate  the 
evil.  AVe  believe  that  the  government  incon- 
testably  possesses  the  constitutional  power  to 
execute  such  internal  improvements  as  are 
called  for  by  the  good  of  the  whole.  And  we 
appeal  to  your  equity,  to  your  j)arental  regard, 
to  your  enlightened  policy,  to  perform  the  high 
and  beneficial  trust  thus  sacredly  reiM)sed.  I 
am  sensible  of  the  delicacy  of  the  topic  to  which 
I  have  reluctantly  adverted,  in  consequence  of 
the  observations  of  the  honorable  gentleman 
from  Virginia.  And  I  hope  there  will  be  no 
misconception  of  my  motives  in  dwelling  upon 
it.  A  wise  and  considerate  government  should 
anticipate  and  prevent,  rather  tlian  wait  for  the 
operation  of  causes  of  discontent 

Let  me  ask,  Mr.  Chainnan,  what  has  this 
government  done  on  tlie  great  subject  of  inter- 
nal improvements,  afler  so  many  years  of  its 
existence,  and  with  such  an  inviting  field  before 
it?  You  have  made  the  Cumberland  road, 
only.  Gentlemen  appear  to  have  considered 
that  a  western  road.  They  ought  to  recollect 
that  not  one  stone  has  yet  been  broken,  not  one 
spade  of  earth  has  been  yet  removed  in  any 
western  State.  The  road  begins  in  Maryland 
and  it  terminates  at  Wheeling.  It  passes 
through  the  States  of  Maryland,  Pennsylvania 
and  Virginia.  All  the  direct  benefit  of  the 
expenditure  of  tlie  public  money  on  that  road, 
has  accrued  to  those  three  States.  Not  one 
cent  in  any  western  State.    And  yet  we  have 
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hw\  to  bep,  entreat,  wijif»lirate  you,  pes^ion  after 
sejiHiun,  to  ^Tant  the  luTossnry  Hi>pn»priation;s  to 
c<frii])leto  tla*  road.  1  have  iiivMrlf  toilvil  until 
mj  {»owers  have  lu^en  exhausted  and  prostrated, 
to  prevail  on  Vdu  to  make  tlif  jrrnnt.  We  were 
actuated  to  mako  thr^L*  exertions  fur  the  Miike 
of  the  collateral  U'nt'tit  onlv  to  the  west:  that 
we  mifclit  have  a  way  by  which  we  should  be 
able  to  continue  and  maintain  an  atlectionate 
intercourse  with  our  frivnds  and  brethren  ;  that 
we  mi^'ht  liave  a  way  to  rem-li  tlie  capital  of 
our  country,  and  to  briti;:  our  roimseN,  humble 
as  they  may  be,  to  consult  and  mingle  with 
yours  in  the  a<Ivuncement  of  the  national  prrxf- 
f>erity. 

YeH,  Mr,  the  Cumberland  n»ad  has  <»nly 
reached  the  marsrin  of  a  western  State ;  and, 
from  some  indication^  wliich  have  lieen  {^iven 
daring  thid  se^^tion,  1  >hould  apprehend  it  would 
there  pause  for  ever,  if  my  confidence  in  you 


Were  not  unbounded,  if  I  liud  not  l>efure  wi^ 
nesi»e<I  that  ap{>eal.s  were  never  unsuocessfiil  to 
your  ju-itice,  to  your  majrnaniniity,  to  yuur  fri- 
temal  atfection. 

But,  sir,  the  bill  on  your  table  i*  no  western 
bill.  It  is  emphatically  a  national  bill,  c<.>mpre- 
liendin;;  all,  i(X>king  to  the  intere>t8  of  the 
whole.  The  ]K.'ople  of  the  We««t  never  thought 
of,  never  di*^ired,  never  a.-ked,  tW  a  system 
exclu-ijvelv  ft»r  their  l»eneJit.  Tlio  sv^iem  con- 
temiilatcd  by  this  bill  kH)ks  to  preat  national 
(>bject<,  and  pn^fxiik'S  the  ultimate  application 
to  their  a<rMiii])li<hment  **{  the  only  means  by 
whirh  tiny  can  W  effecte*!,  the  nie:iii<«  uf  the 
natiitii — inean^  which,  if  they  be  withheld  from 
such  •»bjects,  the  Union,  1  do  ino?.t  s-olemnly 
believe,  of  these  now  hap]>y  and  prumisiDg 
State'',  may,  at  8ome  distant  (I  tru^t  a  far,  far 
dihtant)  day,  l>e  endangered  and  shaken  at  ite 
centre. 
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Tliifl  speech,  on  a  bill  j»ro]K»>ing  U)  increase 
the  duties  on  various  articles  imported  fn»m 
foreign  countric**,  wa-  delivered  in  the  IIou^*e  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States,  on  the 
thirtieth  and  thirty-fir>t  days  of  March,  1824: 

Tlie  gentlemen  fn»m  Virginiji,  Mr.  Barbour, 
ha.s  embraced  the  ucca>ion  produced  by  the 
pn)[M)sition  of  the  L'ciitlemanfrom  Teunensee  to 
strike  out  the  minimum  price  in  the  bill  on 
cotton  fabrics,  to  ex[)re>s  his  sentiments  at  large 
on  the  policy  of  the  jK-nding  mea-^ure  ;  and  it  is  i 
scarcely  iRK-essiiry  for  me  to  say  he  has  evinced  i 
his  usual  gowl  teni|»er,  ability,  and  decorum. 
The  parts  of  the  bill  are  so  intenningled  and 
interwoven  together,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  fitness  of  this  occjision  to  exhibit  its  merits 
or  its  defects.  It  is  my  intention,  with  the 
permission  of  the  committee,  to  avail  myself  also 
of  this  opportunity,  to  ]>resent  to  its  considera- 
tion tho^e  general  views,  as  they  ai)i>ear  to  me, 
of  the  true  policy  of  this  country,  which  imperi- 
ously demand  the  passage  of  this  bill.  I  am 
deeply  sensible,  Mr.  Chairman,  (»f  the  high 
responsibility  of  my  present  situation.  But  that 
responsibility  inspires  me  with  no  other  appre- 
hension than  that  I  shall  1>e  unable  to  fultil  my 
duty;  with  no  other  solicitude  than  that  I  may, 
at  least,  in  some  small  degree,  contribute  to 
recall  my  country  from  tiie  pursuit  of  a  fatal 
policy,  which  appears  to  mo  inevitably  to  lead 
to  its  impoverishment  and  ruin.  I  do  feel  most 
awfully  this  responsibility.  And,  if  it  were 
allowable  for  us,  at  the  present  day,  to  imitate 


•  Be«  the  8p«ech  of  John  Baodulph,  on  the  same  subject, 
At  p«g«  109— ante. 


ancient  examples,  I  would  invoke  the  aid  of  the 
Mo^t  Hiirh.  1  wt)uld  anxiously  and  fervently 
implore  His  divine  assistance;  that  He  would 
Ik?  graciously  pleased  to  shower  on  my  country 
His  richest  blessings;  and  that  He  would  sustain, 
on  this  interesting  occaMon,  the  humble  indi- 
vidual who  stands  before  Him,  and  lend  him  the 
])ower,  moral  and  jdiysical,  to  perform  the 
solemn  dutii*s  which  now  belong  to  his  public 
station. 

Two  classes  of  politicians  divide  the  i>copleot 
the  Unite<l  States.  According  to  the  system  of 
one,  the  f)roduce  of  foreign  industry  should  be 
subjected  to  no  other  impost  than  such  as  may 
be  necesstiry  to  provide  a  public  revenue ;  and 
the  produce  of  American  industry  sliould  l»e  left 
to  sustain  itself,  if  it  can,  with  no  other  thin 
that  incidental  protection,  in  its  competition,  at 
home  as  well  as  abroad,  with  rival  foreign  arti- 
cles. According  to  the  system  of  the  other  claM^ 
while  they  agree  that  the  im]>osts  should  be 
mainly,  and  may  under  any  modification  be 
safely  relied  on  as  a  lit  and  convenient  source 
of  public  revenue,  they  would  so  adjust  and 
arrange  the  duties  on  foreign  fabrics  as  to  afford 
a  gradual  but  adequate  protection  to  American 
industry,  and  lessen  our  dependence  on  foreign 
nations,  by  securing  a  certain  and  ultimately  t 
cheaper  and  l>etter  supply  of  our  own  wants 
from  our  own  abundant  resources.  Both  classes 
are  equally  sincere  in  their  respective  opinions, 
equally  honest,  equally  ])atriotic,  and  desiroos 
of  advancing  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  In 
the  discussion  anu  consideration  of  these  oppo- 
site opinions,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaiung 
which  has  the  support  of  truth  and  reason,  we 
should,  therefore,  exercise  every  indulgence,  and 
the  greatest  spirit  of  mutual  moderation  and 
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forbearance.  And,  in  onr  deliberations  on  this 
great  question,  we  should  look  fearlessly  and 
truly  at  the  actual  condition  of  the  country, 
retrace  the  causes  which  have  brought  us  into 
it,  and  snatch,  if  possible,  a  view  of  the  future. 
We  should,  above  all,  consult  experience — the 
experience  of  other  nations,  as  well  as  our  own 
— as  our  truest  and  most  unerring  guide. 

In  casting  our  eyes  around  us,  tlie  most 
prominent  circumstance  which  fixes  our  atten- 
tion, and  challenges  our  deepest  regret,  is  the 
general  distress  which  pervades  the  whole  coun- 
try. It  is  forced  upon  us  by  numerous  facts  of 
the  most  incontestable  character.  It  is  indica- 
ted by  the  diminished  exports  of  native  produce ; 
by  the  depressed  and  reduced  state  of  our  foreign 
navigation  ;  by  our  diminished  commerce ;  by 
successive  unthreshed  crops  of  grain,  perishing 
in  our  bams  and  barn-yards  for  the  want  of  a 
market;  by  the  alarming  diminution  of  the 
circulating  medium;  by  the  numerous  bank- 
ruptcies, not  limited  to  the  trading  classes,  but 
extending  to  all  orders  of  society ;  by  a  universal 
complaint  of  the  want  of  employment,  and  a 
consequent  reduction  of  the  wages  of  labor ;  by 
the  ravenous  pursuit  after  public  situations,  not 
for  the  sake  of  their  honors  and  the  performance 
of  their  public  duties,  but  as  a  means  of  private 
subsistence ;  by  the  reluctant  resort  to  tlio  per- 
ilous use  of  paper  money ;  by  the  intervention 
of  legislation  in  the  delicate  relation  between 
debtor  and  creditor ;  and,  above  all,  by  the  low 
and  depressed  state  of  the  value  of  almost  every 
description  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  property 
of  the  nation,  which  has,  on  an  average,  sunk 
not  less  than  about  fifty  per  centum  within  a 
few  years.  This  distress  pervades  every  part  of 
the  Union,  every  cla.«*s  of  society ;  all  feel  it, 
though  it  may  be  felt,  at  different  plac^,  in 
different  degrees.  It  is  like  the  atmosphere 
which  surrounds  us — all  must  inhale  it^  and 
none  can  escape  it.  In  some  places  it  has  burst 
upon  our  people,  without  a  single  mitigating 
circumstance  to  temper  its  severity.  In  others, 
more  fortunate,  slight  alleviations  have  been 
experienced  in  the  expenditure  of  the  public 
revenue,  and  in  other  favoring  causes.  A  few 
years  ago,  the  planting  interest  consoled  itself 
with  its  happy  exemptions,  but  it  has  now 
reached  this  interest  also,  which  experiences, 
though  with  less  severity,  the  general  suflTcring. 
It  is  most  painful  to  me  to  attempt  to  sketch  or 
to  dwell  on  the  gloom  of  this  picture.  But  I 
have  exaggerated  nothing.  Perfect  fidelity  to 
the  original  would  have  authorized  me  to  have 
thrown  on  deeper  and  darker  hues.  And  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  statesman,  no  less  than  that  of 
the  physician,  to  survey,  with  a  penetrating, 
steady,  and  undismayed  eye,  the  actual  condi- 
tion of  the  subject  on  which  he  would  operate ; 
to  probe  to  the  bottom  the  diseases  of  t^e  body 
pohtic,  if  he  would  apply  efScacious  remedies. 
We  have  not  thank  Gk)d,  suffered  in  any  great 
degree  for  food.  But  distress,  resulting  fh>m 
the  absence  of  a  supply  of  the  mere  physical 
wants  of  our  nature,  is  not  the  only  nor  perhi^ 


the  keenest  distress,  to  which  we  may  bo  ex- 
posed. Moral  and  pecuniary  suffering  is,  if 
possible,  more  poignant.  It  plunges  its  victun 
into  hopeless  despair.  It  poisons,  it  paralyzes^ 
the  spnng  and  source  of  all  useful  exertion.  Its 
unsparing  action  is  collateral  as  well  as  direct. 
It  falls  with  inexorable  force  at  the  same  time 
upon  the  wretched  family  of  embarrassment  and 
insolvency,  and  upon  its  head.  They  are  a 
faithful  mirror,  reflecting  back  upon  him,  at 
once,  his  own  frightful  image,  and  that,  no  less 
appalling,  of  the  dearest  objects  of  his  affection, 
what  is  the  cause  of  this  wide-spreading  dis- 
tress, of  this  deep  depression,  which  we  behold 
stamped  on  tlie  public  countenance  ?  We  are 
the  same  i)eople.  We  have  the  same  country. 
We  cannot  arraign  *he  bounty  of  Providence. 
The  showers  still  fall  m  the  same  grateful  abund- 
ance. The  sun  still  casts  its  genial  and  vivifying 
influence  upon  the  land ;  and  the  land,  fertile 
and  diversined  in  its  soils  as  ever,  yields  to  the 
industrious  cultivator,  in  boundless  profusion, 
its  accustomed  fruits,  its  richest  treasures.  Our 
vigor  is  unimpaired.  Our  industry  has  ot 
relaxed.  If  ever  the  accusation  of  wasteful 
extravagance  could  be  made  against  our  people, 
it  cannot  now  be  justly  preferred.  They,  on 
the  contrary,  for  the  few  last  years,  at  least, 
have  been  practising  the  most  rigid  economy. 
The  causes,  then,  of  our  present  affliction,  what- 
ever they  may  be,  are  human  causes,  and  liuman 
causes  not  chargeable  upon  the  people,  in  their 
private  and  individual  relations. 

What,  again  I  would  ask,  is  the  cause  of  the 
unhappy  condition  of  our  country,  which  I  have 
faintly  depicted  ?  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact, 
that  during  almost  the  whole  existence  of  this 
government,  we  have  shaped  our  industry,  our 
navigation,  and  our  commerce,  in  reference  to 
an  extraordinary  war  in  Europe,  and  to  foreign 
markets,  which  no  longer  exist ;  in  the  fact,  that 
we  have  depended  too  much  upon  foreign 
sources  of  supply,  and  excited  too  little  tlie 
native ;  in  the  fact  that,  while  we  have  cultiva- 
ted, with  assiduous  care,  our  foreign  resources, 
we  have  suffered  those  at  home  to  witlier,  in  a 
state  of  neglect  and  abandonment 

The  consequence  of  the  termination  of  the 
war  of  Europe  has  been,  the  resumption  of 
European  commerce,  European  navigation,  and 
the  extension  of  European  agriculture  and  Euro- 
pean industry,  in  all  its  branches.  Europe, 
therefore,  has  no  longer  occasion,  to  any  thing 
like  the  same  extent  as  that  she  had  during  her 
wars,  for  American  commerce,  American  navi- 
gation, the  produce  of  American  industry.  Eu- 
rope, in  commotion,  and  convulsed  tliroughout 
all  her  members,  is  to  America  no  longer  the 
same  Europe  as  she  is  now,  tranquil,  and  watch- 
ing with  the  most  vigilant  attention  all  her  own 
peculiar  interests,  without  regard  to  the  opera- 
tion of  her  policy  upon  us.  The  effect  of  this 
altered  state  of  Europe  upon  us  has  been  to 
circumscribe  the  employment  of  onr  marine, 
and  greatly  to  reduce  the  value  of  the  produce 
of  our  territorifll  labor.    The  further  effect  of 
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this  twofold  rcHluotion  has  been,  to  deoreftse  the 
value  of  all  iiro|MTty,  whether  on  the  land  or  on 
theiK-earij  and  whicli  1  sui»fM>'*eto  he  about  fifty 
per  centum.  And  the  still  further  elfeet  has 
been,  to  diminish  the  amount  of  our  eirculatinj;; 
medium,  in  a  |>rn|nirtinn  not  K-<s,  by  its  tr:in«- 
mid<ion  abroa<i,or  its  withdrawal  liy  the  banking 
instituti<ins,  fnwn  a  ne<e'<>ity  whii-h  they  could 
n(»t  control.  The  ^juantity  c>f  money,  in  what- 
ever form  it  miiy  be,  which  a  nation  wants,  is 
in  proportion  to  the  total  mass  of  its  wealth, 
and  to  tiie  activity  of  that  wealth.  A  nation 
that  has  but  little  wealth,  has  but  a  limite<l  want 
of  money.  In  statin;,' the  fact,  theri'fore,  that 
the  total  wealth  of  the  country  has  diminished, 
within  a  few  years,  in  a  ratio  of  alM>ut  tifly  jK-'r 
centum,  wc  ^hall,  at  once,  fully  comi)rehend 
the  inevitable  reduction  which  must  have  en- 
sued, in  the  total  quantity  of  the  circulating 
medium  of  the  couutrv.  A  nation  is  mo>t 
prosperous  when  there  is  a  gradual  and  un- 
temjitin^  addition  to  the  a^ij^rej^ate  of  its  circu- 
lating medium.  It  is  in  a  condition  the  most 
adverse,  when  there  is  a  rapid  diminution  in 
the  (plant ity  of  the  circulating;  medium,  and  a 
con.*ie<juent  depression  in  the  value  of  j)roi>erty. 
In  the  former  civ^e,  the  wealth  of  individuals 
iuseu'^ibly  increases,  and  income  keeps  ahead  of 
expenditure.  Ihit  in  the  latter  instance,  debts 
have  been  contnwrted,  enjrajrements  made,  and 
habits  of  exi)en>e  estaljlished,  in  reference  to  the 
existing;  state  of  wealtli  and  of  its  representative. 
When  tliese  come  to  bo  i^reatly  reduced,  indi- 
viduals tind  their  debts  still  existing:,  their 
eupt^ements  unexecuted,  and  their  habits  in- 
veterate. They  see  t  hemsel ves  in  the  i>ossession 
of  the  wime  ]>roperty,  on  which,  in  fjood  faith, 
tliey  had  bound  themselves.  But  that  property, 
without  their  fault,  po>sesses  no  lonjrer  the  wime 
value;  and  hence  discontent,  im[)overishment, 
and  ruin,  arise.  Let  us  suppose,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  Euro])e  was  a^rain  the  theatre  of  such  a 
general  war  as  recently  raged  throughout  all  her 
dominions — such  a  state  of  the  war  as  existed  in 
her  greatest  exertions  and  in  our  greatest  j)ros- 
perity;  instantly  there  would  arise  a  greo<ly 
demand  for  the  surplus  produce  of  our  industry, 
for  our  commerce,  for  our  navigation.  The 
hmguor  which  now  prevails  in  our  cities,  and  in 
our  seaports,  woulil  give  way  to  an  animated 
activitv.  Our  roads  and  rivers  would  be  crowd- 
ed  with  the  pr(Kluce  of  the  interior.  Every 
where  wo  should  witness  excited  industry.  The 
precious  metals  Avould  reflow  from  abroad  ufjon 
us.  J^anks,  which  have  maintiined  their  credit, 
would  revive  their  business ;  and  new  banks 
would  be  established  to  take  the  place  of  those 
which  have  sunk  beneath  the  general  pressure. 
For  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  they  have 
produce<l  our  present  adversity ;  they  may  have 
somewhat  aggravated  it^  but  they  were  the 
eirect  and  the  evidence  of  our  prosperity.  Pri- 
ces would  again  get  up ;  the  former  value  of 
property  would  be  restored.  And  those  embar- 
rassed persons  who  have  not  been  already  over- 
whelmed by  the  times,  would  suddenly  find,  in 


the  augmented  valne  of  their  property,  and  the 
renewal  of  their  business,  ample  means  to  extri- 
cate themselves  from  all  their  ditticulties.  ITie 
greatest  want  of  civilized  society  is,  a  market 
for  the  sale  and  exchange  of  the  surplus  of  the 
j)r(Kluce  of  the  lal>or  of  its  members.  This 
market  may  exi^t  at  home  or  abroad,  or  both; 
but  it  must  exist  somewhere,  if  sot^iety  prospers; 
and,  wherever  it  does  exist,  it  should  be  com- 
jK'tent  to  the  abs<»rption  of  the  entire  surplus  of 
production.  It  is  most  desirable  that  there 
shoidd  be  both  a  home  and  a  foreign  market. 
lUit,  with  respect  to  their  rehitive  superiority,  I 
cannot  entertain  a  doubt.  The  liome  market 
is  first  in  order,  and  ]>aramount  in  importance. 
The  object  of  the  bill  under  consideration,  is,  to 
create  this  home  market,  and  to  lay  the  fonnda- 
ti(»ns  of  a  genuine  American  ]M)liey.  It  is 
opposed  ;  and  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  partisans 
of  the  foreign  policy  (tenns  which  I  shall  use 
without  any  invidious  intent)  to  deu:onstrate 
that  the  foreign  market  is  an  adequate  vent  for 
the  surplus  ]>roduc6  of  our  labor.  Hot  is  it  so? 
First,  foreign  nations  cannot,  if  they  would, 
take  our  surplus  produce.  If  the  source  of 
snp[)ly,  no  matter  of  what,  increases  in  a  greater 
ratio  than  the  demand  for  that  snr)ply,  a  glut  of 
the  market  is  inevitable,  even  if  we  suppose 
l)oth  to  remain  jjerfectly  unol>structed.  The 
duplication  of  our  population  takes  place  in 
tenns  of  about  twenty -live  years.  The  tenn 
will  be  more  and  more  extended  as  our  numbers 
umltiply.  But  it  will  be  a  sufficient  approxi- 
mation to  assume  this  ratio  for  the  present 
We  increase,  therefore,  in  population,  at  the  rate 
(»f  al)out  four  per  centum  j)er  annum.  Suppos- 
ing the  increase  of  our  ])roduction  to  be  in  the 
same  ratio,  wo  should,  every  succeeding  year, 
have  of  surfdus  produce,  four  per  centum  more 
than  that  of  the  preceding  year,  without  taking 
into  the  account  the  differences  of  seasons  which 
neutralize  each  other.  If,  therefore,  we  are  to 
rely  ui)on  the  foreign  market  exclusively,  foreign 
consumption  ought  to  be  shown  to  be  increasing 
in  the  same  ratio  of  four  per  centum  per  annum, 
if  it  be  an  adequate  vent  for  our  surplus  produce. 
But,  as  I  have  supposed  the  measure  of  our 
increasing  production  to  be  furnished  by  that 
of  our  increasing  population,  so  the  measure  of 
their  power  of  consumption  must  bo  detennined 
by  that  of  tiie  increase  of  their  population. 
Now,  the  total  foreign  ])opulation,  who  consume 
our  8urj>lns  produce,  upon  an  average,  do  not 
double  their  aggregate  number  in  a  shorter  term 
than  that  of  about  one  hundred  years.  Our 
powers  of  production  increases  then,  in  a  ratio 
four  times  greater  than  their  powers  of  consump- 
tion. And  hence  their  utter  inabilitj  to  receive 
from  us  our  surplus  produce. 

But,  secondly,  if  they  could,  they  will  not 
Tlio  policy  of  all  Europe  is  adverse  to  the  recep- 
tion of  our  agricultural  produce,  so  &r  as  it 
comes  into  collision  with  its  own ;  and  under 
that  limitation  we  are  absolutely  forbid  to  enter 
their  ports,  except  under  ciroumstanoes  which 
deprive  them  of  all  Talne  as  a  steady  market 
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The  policy  of  all  Europe  rejects  those  great 
staples  of  our  country  wliioh  consist  of  objects 
of  human  subsistence.  The  policy  of  all  Europe 
refuses  to  receive  from  us  any  thing  but  tliose 
raw  materials  of  smaller  value,  essential  to  their 
manufactures,  to  which  they  can  give  a  higher 
value,  with  the  exception  of  tobacco  and  rice, 
which  they  cannot  produce.  Even  Great  Brit- 
ain, to  which  we  are  its  best  customer,  and 
from  which  we  receive  nearly  one  half  in  value 
of  our  whole  imports,  will  not  take  from  us 
articles  of  subsistence  produced  in  our  country 
cheaper  than  cau  bo  produced  in  Great  Britain. 
In  adopting  this  exclusive  policy,  the  States  of 
Europe  do  not  inquire  what  is  best  for  us,  but 
what  suits  themselves  respectively ;  they  do  not 
take  jurisdiction  of  the  question  of  our  interests, 
but  limit  the  object  of  their  legislation  to  that 
of  the  conservation  of  their  own  peculiar  inter- 
ests, leaving  us  free  to  prosecute  ours  as  we 
please.  They  do  not  guide  themselves  by  that 
romantic  philanthropy,  wliich  we  see  displayed 
here,  and  which  invokes  us  to  continue  to  pur- 
chase the  produce  of  foreign  industry,  without 
regard  to  the  state  of  prosperity  of  our  own, 
that  foreigners  may  be  pleased  to  purchase  the 
few  remaining  articles  of  ours,  which  their 
restricted  policy  has  not  yet  absolutely  excluded 
from  their  consumption.  What  sort  of  a  figure 
would  a  member  of  the  British  Parliament  have 
made,  what  sort  of  a  reception  would  his  oppo- 
sition have  obtained,  if  he  had  remonstrated 
against  the  passage  of  the  corn-law,  by  which 
British  consumption  is  limited  to  the  bread-stuffs 
of  British  production,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of 
American,  and  stated,  that  America  could  not 
and  would  not  buy  British  manufactures,  if 
Britain  did  not  buy  American  flour? 

Both  the  inability  and  the  policy  of  foreign 
powers,  then,  forbid  us  to  rely  upon  the  foreign 
market,  as  being  an  adequate  vent  for  the  sur- 
plus produce  of  American  labor.  Now  let  us 
see  if  this  general  reasoning  is  not  fortified  and 
confirmed  by  the  actual  experience  of  this 
country.  If  the  foreign  market  may  be  safely 
relied  upon,  as  furnishing  an  adequate  demand 
for  our  surplus  produce,  then  the  official  docu- 
ments will  show  a  progressive  increase,  from 
year  to  year,  in  the  exports  of  our  native  pro- 
duce, in  a  projmrtion  equal  to  that  which  I  have 
suggested.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  shall  find 
from  them  that,  for  a  long  term  of  ])ast  years, 
some  of  our  most  valuable  staples  have  retro- 
graded, some  remained  stationary,  and  others 
advanced  but  little,  if  any,  in  amount,  with  the 
exception  of  cotton,  the  deductions  of  reason 
and  the  lessons  of  experience  will  alike  com- 
mand us  to  withdraw  our  confidence  in  the 
competency  of  the  foreign  market.  The  total 
amount  of  all  our  exports  of  domestic  produce 
for  the  year,  beginning  in  1795,  and  ending  on 
the  thirtieth  of  September,  1796,  was  forty  mil- 
lions seven  hundred  and  sixty-four  thousand 
and  ninety-seven.  Estimating  the  increase  ac- 
cording to*  the  ratio  of  the  increase  of  our  popu- 
lation, that  is,  at  four  per  centom  per  annum, 


the  amount  of  the  exports  of  the  same  produce, 
in  the  year  ending  on  the  thirtieth  of  September 
last,  ought  to  have  been  eighty-five  millions  four 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  sixty-one.  It  was,  in  fact,  only  forty-seven 
millions  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  thousand 
four  hundred  and  eight.  Taking  the  average  of 
five  years,  from  1803  to  1807,  inclusive,  the 
amount  of  native  produce  exported,  was  forty- 
three  millions  two  hundred  and  two  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  fifty-one  for  each  of  those 
years.  Estimating  what  it  ought  to  have  been, 
during  the  last  year,  applying  the  principle  sug- 
gested to  that  amount,  there  should  have  been 
exported  seventy-seven  millions  seven  hundred 
and  sixty-six  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty- 
one,  instead  of  forty-seven  millions  one  hundred 
and  fitty-five  thousand  four  hundred  and  eight. 
If  these  comparative  amounts  of  the  aggregate 
actual  exports,  and  what  they  ought  to  have 
been,  be  discouraging,  we  shall  find,  on  descend- 
ing into  particulars,  still  less  cause  of  satisfaction. 
The  export  of  tobacco  in  1791,  was  one  hundred 
and  twelve  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  hogsheads.  That  was  the  year  of  l£e 
largest  exportation  of  that  article ;  but  it  is  the 
only  instance  in  which  I  have  selected  the  maxi- 
mum of  exportation.  The  amount  of  what  we 
ought  to  have  exported  last  year,  estimated 
according  to  the  scale  of  increase  which  I  have 
used,  is  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  thousand 
three  hundred  and  thirty-two  hogsheads.  The 
actual  export  was  ninety-nine  thousand  and 
nine  hogsheads.  We  exported,  in  1808,  the 
quantity  of  one  million  three  hundred  and  eleven 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty -three  barrels 
of  flour ;  and  ought  to  have  exported  last  year, 
two  millions  three  hundred  and  sixty-one  tiiou- 
sand  three  hundred  and  thirty-three  barrels. 
We,  in  fact,  exported  only  seven  hundred  and 
fifty-six  thousand  seven  hundred  and  two  bar- 
rels. Of  that  quantity,  we  sent  to  South  Amer- 
ica one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  barrels, 
according  to  a  statement  furnished  me  by  the 
diligence  of  a  friend  near  me  (Mr.  Poinsett),  to 
whose  valuable  moss  of  accurate  information,  in 
regard  to  that  interesting  quarter  of  the  world, 
I  have  had  occasion  frequently  to  apply.  But 
that  demand  is  temporary,  growing  out  of  the 
existing  state  of  war.  Whenever  peace  is  re- 
stored to  it,  and  I  now  hope  that  the  day  is  not 
distant  when  its  independence  will  be  generally 
acknowledged,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  it 
will  supply  its  own  consumption.  In  all  parts 
of  it,  the  soil,  either  from  climate  or  from  eleva- 
tion, is  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  wheat ; 
and  nowhere  can  better  wheat  be  pn)duced,  than 
in  souie  portions  of  Mexico  and  Chili.  Still  the 
market  of  South  America  is  one  which,  on 
other  accounts,  deserves  the  greatest  considera- 
tion. And  I  congratulate  you,  the  committee, 
and  the  country,  on  the  recent  adoption  of  a 
more  auspicious  policy  toward  it. 

We  exported,  in  1808,  Indian  com  to  the 
amount  of  two  millions  seventy-four  thousand 
six  hundred  and  eight  bnshds.    The  quanti^ 
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stioiild  liavo  been,  in  1823,  three  millions  wven 
hundred  and  thirty-four  thouwind  two  hundred 
and  eighty-eight  busliels.  Tlie  actual  quantity 
exported,  wa«  seven  hundred  and  forty-nine 
tliousand  and  thirty-four  bushels,  or  alM>ut  (»ne- 
fifth  of  what  it  should  have  l>een,  and  a  little 
more  than  one-thinl  of  what  it  was  more  than 
twenty  years  ago.  Wo  ought  not,  then,  to  be 
9ur|)ri!*ed  at  the  extreme  dei)re«»i<>n  of  the  price 
of  that  article,  of  which  I  have  heard  my  hon- 
orable friend  (Mr.  liassett)  comphiin,  nor  of  the 
distress  of  the  corn-pn>wing  districts  adjacent 
to  the  Chesapeake  Hay.  We  exjMirted  seventy- 
seven  thousand  nine  hundred  an<l  thirty-four 
barrels  of  beef  in  1803,  and  last  year  but  sixty- 
one  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighteen,  instead 
of  (me  hundre<l  and  forty  thousand  two  hundred 
and  seventy-fonr  barrels.  In  the  same  year 
(1803)  we  exported  ninety-six  thousand  six 
hundred  and  two  barrels  of  j>ork.  and  last  year 
fifty -five  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-nine, 
instead  of  one  hnndred  and  seventy-tliree  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  eighty-two  barrels. 
Kico  has  not  advanced,  by  any  means,  in  the 
proportion,  which  it  ought  to  have  done.  All 
the  small  articles,  such  as  cheese,  butter,  can- 
dles, and  so  forth,  t(K>  niiimte  to  detail,  but 
im])ortant  in  their  aggn*gute,  have  also  materi- 
ally diminished.  Cotton  alone  has  a^Ivanced. 
But,  while  the  quantity  of  it  is  augmented,  its 
actual  value  is  considerably  diminished.  The 
total  quantity  last  year,  excee<le<l  that  of  the 
preceding  year,  by  nearly  thirty  millions  of 
pounds.  And  yet  the  total  value  of  the  year  of 
smaller  exportation,  exceeded  that  of  the  last 
year  by  upward  of  three  and  a  half  millions  of 
dollars.  If  this  article,  the  capacity  of  our 
country  to  produce  which  was  scarcely  known 
in  1790,  were  8ubtracte<l  fn»m  the  mass  of  our 
exports,  the  value  of  the  residue  would  only  be 
a  little  upward  of  twenty-seven  millions  during 
the  last  year.     The  distribution  of  the  articles 
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of  our  exports  throughout  the  United  States, 
cannot  fail  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  committee. 
Of  the  forty-seven  millions  one  hundred  and 
fifty -five  thousand  four  hundred  and  eight,  to 
which  they  amounted  last  year,  three  articles 
alone  (cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco)  composed  to- 
gether twenty-eiglit  millions  five  hundred  and 
forty-nine  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven.  Now  these  articles  are  chiefly  produced 
at  the  South.  And  if  we  estimate  tliat  portion 
of  our  population  who  are  actually  engaged  in 
their  culture,  it  would  probably  not  exceed  two 
millions.  Thus,  then,  less  than  one-fifth  of  the 
whole  population  of  the  United  States  produced 
upward  of  one-half,  nearly  two-thirds,  of  the 
entire  value  of  the  exports  of  the  last  year. 

Is  this  foreign  market,  so  incompetent  at  pre- 
sent, and  which,  limited  as  its  demands  are, 
operates  so  nneqnally  upon  the  productive  labor 
of  our  country,  likely  to  improve  in  future  ? 
If  I  am  correct  in  the  views  which  I  have  pre- 
sented to  the  committee,  it  must  become  worse 
and  worse.  What  can  improve  it?  Europe 
will  not  abandon  her  ovm  agrioolture  to  foster 


ours.  We  may  even  anticipate  that  she  will 
more  and  more  enter  into  oomi)etition  with  us 
in  the  sup])ly  of  the  West  India  market.  That 
of  S)Uth  America,  for  articles  of  subsistence, 
will  probably  soon  vanish.  The  value  of  our 
export.*s  for  the  future,  may  remain  at  abuut 
what  it  was  last  year.  But,  if  we  do  not  create 
some  new  market ;  if  we  jwrsevere  in  the  ex- 
isting pursuits  of  agriculture,  the  inevitable 
consi'quence  nmst  be,  to  augment  greatly  the 
({uantity  of  uur  produce,  and  to  lessen  its  value 
in  the  foreign  market.  Can  there  be  a  doubt 
on  this  iK)int  ?  Take  the  article  of  cotton,  for 
exam])le,  which  is  almost  the  only  article  that 
now  remunerates  labor  and  capital.  A  certain  de- 
scription of  labor  is  powerfully  attracted  toward 
the  cotton-growing  country.  Tlie  cultivation 
will  be  greatly  extended,  the  aggregate  amount 
annually  pnnluced,  will  be  vastly  augmented. 
Tlie  price  will  full.  The  more  unfavorable  soils 
will  then  be  gradually  abandoned.  And  I  have 
no  doubt  that,  in  a  few  years,  it  will  cease  to 
be  profitably  produced,  any  where  north  of  the 
thirty-fourth  degree  of  latitude.  But,  in  the 
mean  time,  large  numl)ers  of  the  cotton-grow- 
ers will  sufier  the  greatest  distress.  And  while 
this  distress  is  brought  upon  our  own  country, 
foreign  industry  will  be  stimulated  by  the  very 
cause  which  toccasions  our  distress.  For,  by 
surcharging  the  markets  abroad,  the  price  of 
the  raw  material  being  reduced,  the  manuf:ie- 
turer  will  bo  able  to  supply  cotton  fabrics 
cheaf)er;  and  the  consumption,  in  his  own 
country,  and  in  foreign  nations,  other  than  ours 
(where  the  value  of  the  import  must  be  limited 
to  the  value  of  the  export,  which  I  have  sup- 
posed to  remain  the  same),  being  proportionably 
extended,  tliere  will  be,  consequently,  an  in- 
creased demand  for  the  produce  of  his  industry. 
Our  agriculture  is  our  greatest  interest.  It 
ought  ever  to  l>e  ])redominant.  All  others 
should  bend  to  it.  And,  in  considering  what  ii 
for  its  advantage,  we  should  contemplate  it  in 
all  itA  varieties,  of  planting,  fanning,  and  graz- 
ing. Can  we  do  nothing  to  invigorate  it ;  noth- 
ing to  correct  the  errors  of  the  past,  and  to 
brighten  the  still  more  unpromising  prospects 
which  lie  before  us  ?  We  have  seen,  I  think, 
the  causes  of  the  distresses  of  the  country. 
We  have  seen,  that  an  exclusive  dependence 
uj)on  the  foreign  market  must  lead  to  still  se- 
verer distress,  to  impoverishment,  to  ruin.  We 
must  then  change  somewhat  our  course.  We 
must  give  a  new  direction  to  some  portion  of 
our  industry.  We  must  speedily  adopt  a  gen- 
uine American  fKilicy.  Still  dierishing  the 
foreign  market,  let  us  create  also  a  home  mar- 
ket, to  give  farther  scope  to  the  consumption 
of  tlio  produce  of  American  industry.  Let  us 
counteract  the  policy  of  foreigners,  and  with- 
draw the  support  w^hich  we  now  give  to  their 
industry,  and  stimulate  that  of  oar  own  coun- 
try. It  should  be  a  prominent  object  with  wise 
legislators,  to  multiply  the  vooations  and  extend 
the  business  of  society,  as  £eu:  as  it  can  be  done, 
by  the  protection  of  our  interests  At  hooMb 
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mgainst  the  injorioas  effects  of  foreiga  legisla- 
tion. Suppose  we  were  a  nation  of  fishermen, 
or  of  skipperSf  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other 
occupation,  and  the  legislature  had  the  power 
to  introduce  the  pursuits  of  agriculture  and 
manufactures,  would  not  our  happiness  be  pro- 
moted by  an  exertion  of  its  authority  ?  All  the 
existing  employments  of  society — ^the  learned 
professions — commerce — agriculture — are  now 
overflowing.  We  stand  in  each  other's  way. 
Hence  the  want  of  employment.  Hence  the 
eager  pursuit  after  public  stations,  which  I  have 
before  claiiced  at.  I  have  been  again  and  again 
shocked,  duriDg  this  session,  by  instances  of 
solicitation  for  places,  before  the  vacancies  ex- 
isted. The  pulse  of  incumbents,  who  happen 
to  be  taken  ill,  is  not  marked  with  more  anxiety 
by  the  attending  physicians,  than  by  those  who 
desire  to  succeed  them,  though  with  very  op- 
posite feelings.  Our  old  friend,  the  faithtul 
sentinel,  who  has  stood  so  long  at  our  door,  and 
the  gallantry  of  whose  patriotism  deserves  to 
be  noticed,  because  it  was  displayed  when  that 
virtue  was  most  rare  and  most  wanted,  on  a 
memorable  occasion  in  this  unfortunate  city, 
became  indisposed  some  weeks  ago.  The  first 
intelligence  which  I  had  of  his  dangerous  ill- 
ness, was  by  an  application  for  his  unvacated 
place.  1  hastened  to  assure  myself  of  the  ex- 
tent of  his  danger,  and  was  happy  to  find  that 
the  eagerness  of  succession  outstripped  the  pro- 
gress of  disease.  By  creating  a  new  and  exten- 
sive business,  then,  we  would  not  only  give 
employment  to  those  who  want  it,  and  augment 
the  sum  of  national  wealth,  by  all  that  this 
new  business  would  create,  but  we  should  me- 
liorate the  condition  of  those  who  are  now 
engaged  in  existing  employments.  In  Europe, 
particularly  Great  Britiain,  their  large  standing 
armies,  large^  navies,  large  even  on  their  peace 
arrangement*  their  established  church,  afford  to 
their  population  employments,  which,  in  that 
respect,  the  happier  constitution  of  our  govern- 
ment does  not  tolerate  but  in  a  very  limited 
degree.  The  peace  establishments  of  our  army 
and  our  navy  are  extremely  small,  and  I  hope 
ever  will  be.  We  have  no  established  church, 
9nd  I  trust  never  shall  have.  In  proportion  as 
the  enterprise  of  our  citizens  in  public  employ- 
ments is  circumscribed,  should  we  excite  and 
invigorate  it  in  private  pursuits. 

The  creation  of  a  home  market  is  not  only 
necessary  to  procure  for  our  agriculture  a  just 
reward  for  its  labors,  but  it  is  indispensable  to 
obtain  a  supply  for  our  necessary  wants.  If  we 
cannot  sell,  we  cannot  buy.  That  portion  of 
our  population  (and  we  have  seen  that  it  is  not 
less  than  four  fifths^,  which  makes  comparatively 
nothing  that  foreigners  will  buy,  has  nothing 
to  make  purchases  with  from  foreigners.  It  is 
in  vain  that  we  are  told  of  the  amount  of  our 
exports  supplied  by  the  planting  interest.  They 
may  enable  the  planting  interest  to  supply  all 
its  wants ;  but  they  bring  no  ability  to  the  in- 
terests not  planting ;  unless,  which  cannot  be 
pretended,  the  planting  interest  was  an  adequate 


vent  for  the  surplus  produce  of  the  labor  of  all 
other  interests.  It  is  in  vain  to  tantdize  ub 
with  the  greater  cheapness  of  foreign  fabrics. 
There  must  be  an  ability  to  purchase,  if  an  arti- 
cle be  obtained,  whatever  may  be  the  price, 
high  or  low,  at  which  it  is  sold.  And  a  cheap 
article  is  as  much  beyond  the  grasp  of  him  who 
has  no  means  to  buy,  as  a  high  one.  Even  if  it 
were  true  that  the  American  manufacturer 
would  supply  consumption  at  dearer  rates,  it  is 
better  to  have  his  fabrics  than  the  unattainable 
foreign  fabrics ;  because  it  is  better  to  be  ill 
supplied  than  not  supplied  at  all.  A  coarse 
coat,  which  will  communicate  warmth  and 
cover  nakedness,  is  better  than  no  coat.  The 
superiority  of  the  home  market  results,  first, 
from  its  steadiness  and  comparative  certainty 
at  all  times ;  secondly,  from  the  creation  of  re- 
ciprocal interest ;  thirdly,  from  its  greater  se- 
curity; ahd  lastly,  from  an  ultimate  and  not 
distant  augmentation  of  constmnption  Cand  con- 
sequently of  comfort),  from  increased  quantity 
and  reduced  prices.  But  this  home  market, 
highly  desirable  as  it  is,  can  only  be  created 
and  cherished  by  the  protection  of  our  own 
legislation  against  the  inevitable  prostration  of 
our  industry,  which  must  ensue  from  the  action 
of  foreign  policy  and  legislation.  The  effect 
and  the  value  of  this  domestic  care  of  our  own 
interests  will  be  obvious  from  a  few  facts  and 
considerations.  Let  us  suppose  that  half  a  mil- 
lion of  persons  are  now  employed  abroad  in  fabri- 
cating, for  our  consumption,  those  articles,  of 
which  by  the  Operation  of  this  bill,  a  supply  is  in- 
tended to  be  provided  within  ourselves.  That 
half  a  million  of  persons  are,  in  effect,  subsisted 
by  us ;  but  their  actual  means  of  subsistence  are 
drawn  from  foreign  agriculture.  If  we  could 
transport  them  to  this  country,  and  incor]>orate 
them  in  the  mass  of  our  own  population,  there 
would  instantly  arise  a  demand  for  an  afiiount 
of  provisions  equal  to  that  which  woulobe  re- 
quisite for  their  subsistence  throughout  the 
whole  year.  That  demand,  in  the  article  of 
flour  alone,  would  not  be  less  than  the  quantity 
of  about  nine  hundred  thousand  barrels,  besides 
a  proportionate  quantity  of  beef,  and  pork,  and 
other  articles  of  subsistence.  But  nine  hundred 
thousand  barrels  of  flour  exceeds  the  entire 
quantity  exported  last  year,  by  nearly  one  him- 
dred  and  fifty  thousand  barrels.  What  activity 
would  not  this  give,  what  cheerfulness  would 
it  not  communicate,  to  our  now  dispirited  farm- 
ing interest !  But  if,  instead  of  these  five  hun- 
dred thousand  artisans  emigrating  from  abroad, 
we  give,  by  this  bill,  employment  to  an  equal 
number  of  our  own  citizens,  now  engaged  in 
improfitable  agriculture,  or  idle  from  the  want 
of  business,  the  beneficial  effect  upon  the  pro- 
ductions of  our  farming  labor  woidd  be  nearly 
doubled.  The  quantity  would  be  diminlBhed  by 
a  subtraction  of  the  produce  from  the  labor  of 
all  those  who  should  be  diverted  from  its  pur- 
suits to  manufacturing  industry,  and  the  value 
of  the  residue  would  be  enhanced,  both  by  that 
diminution  and  the  oreation  of  the  home  mar- 
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ket,  to  the  extent  Buppof«ecl.  And  the  honora- 
ble gentleman  fn»m  Virginia  may  repre-^s  any 
apprehensions  which  he  entertain^  that  the 
plow  will  be  abandoned^  and  oar  fields  remain 
unsown.  For,  under  all  the  modifications  of 
social  industry,  if  you  will  secure  to  it  a  just 
reward,  tlie  greater  attractions  of  agriculture 
will  give  to  it  that  proud  superiority  which  it 
has  always  maintained.  If  we  suppose  no  ac- 
tual abandonment  of  farming,  but,  what  is  most 
likely,  a  gradual  and  imperceptible  employment 
of  populaticm  in  the  business  of  manufacturing, 
instead  of  being  compelled  to  resort  to  agricul- 
ture, the  salutary  effect  would  be  nearly  the 
same.  Is  any  part  of  our  common  country 
likely  to  bo  mjnred  by  a  transfer  of  the  theatre 
of  fabrication,  for  our  own  consumption,  from 
Europe  to  America?  All  that  those  parts,  if 
any  there  be,  which  will  not,  and  cannot  en- 
gage in  manufactures,  should  require,  is,  that 
their  consumption  should  be  well  supplied ;  and 
if  the  objects  of  that  consumption  are  produced 
in  other  jmrts  of  the  Union,  that  can  manufac- 
ture, far  from  having  on  that  account  any  just 
cause  of  complaint,  their  patriotism  will  and 
ought  to  inculcate  a  cheerful  acquiescence  in 
what  essentially  contributes,  and  is  indispensa- 
bly necessary,  to  the  prosperity  of  the  common 
family. 

The  great  desideratum  in  political  economy 
is  the  same  as  in  private  pursuits ;  that  is,  what 
is  the  best  applicjition  of  the  aggregate  industry 
of  a  nation,  that  can  be  made  honestly  to  pro- 
duce the  largest  sum  of  national  wealth  ?    I-Jibor 
is  the  s<iurce  of  all  wealth ;  but  it  is  not  natural 
labor  only.    And  the  fundamental  error  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia,  and  of  the  school  to 
which  he  belongs,  in  deducing,  from  our  sparse 
population,  our  untitness  for  the  introduction 
of  the  arts,  consists  in  their  not  suflSciently 
weighing  tlie  importance  of  the  power  of  ma- 
chinery.    In  former  times,  when  but  little  com- 
Earativo  use  was  made  of  machinery,  manual 
ibor,  and  the  price  of  wages,  were  circum- 
stances of  tlie  greatest  consideration.     But  it  is 
far  otherwise  in  these  latter  times.     Such  are 
the  improvements  and  the  perfection  of  ma- 
chinery, that,  in  analyzing  the  compound  value 
of  many  fabrics,  the  element  of  natural  labor 
is  so  inconsiderable  as  almost  to  escape  detec- 
tion.    This  truth  is  demonstrated  bv  many  facts. 
Formerly,  Asia,  in  consequence  of  the  density 
'  of  the  population,  and  the  consequent  lowness 
of  wages,  laid  Europe  under  tribute  for  many 
of  her  fabrics.     Now  Europe  reacts  upon  Asia, 
and  Great  Britain,  in  particular,  throws  back 
upon  her  countless  millions  of  people  the  rich 
treasures  produced  by  artificial  labor,  to  a  vast 
amount,  infinitely  cheaper  than  they  can  be 
manufactured  by  the  natural  exertions  of  that 
portion  of  the  globe.    But  Britain  is  herself  the 
most  striking  illustration  of  the  immense  power 
of  machinery.     Upon  what  other  principle  can 
you  account  for  the  enormous  wealth  which  she 
has  accumulated,  and  which  she  annually  pro- 
duces?   A  statistical  writer  of  that  country, 


several  years  ago,  estimated  the  total  amount 
of  the  artificial  or  machine  labor  of  the  nation, 
to  be  equal  to  that  of  one  hundred  millions  m 
able-bo<lied  laborers.    Subsequent  estimates  of 
her  artificial  labor,  at  the  present  day,  carry  it 
to  the  enormous  height  of  two  hundred  millions. 
But  the  population  of  the  three  kingdoms  is 
twenty-one    millions  five    hundred  thousand. 
Supi)osing,  that  to  furnish  able-bodied  labor  to 
the  amount  of  four  millions,  the  natural  la- 
bor will  be  but  two  f>er  centum  of  the  artificial 
labor.     In  the  production  of  weidth  she  ope- 
rates, therefore,  oy  a  iKjwer  (including  the  whole 
population)  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-one 
millions  five  hundred  thousand;   or,  in  other 
words,  by  a  power  eleven  times  greater  than 
the  total  of  her  natL:til  power.    If  we  suppose 
the  machine-labor  of  the  United  States  to  be 
e<iual  to  that  of  ten  millions  of  able-bodied  men, 
the  United  States  will  operate,  in  the  creation 
of  wealth,  by  a  power  (including  all  their  pop- 
ulation) of  twenty  millions.    In  the  creation  of 
wealth,  therefore,  the  power  of  Great  Britain, 
compared  to  that  of  the  United  States,  is  as 
eleven  to  one.    Tliat  these  views  are  not  imag- 
inary, will  be,  I  think,  evinced  by  contrasting 
the  wealth,  the  revenue,  the  power,  of  the  two 
countries.     Ui>on  what  other  hypothesis  can  we 
explain  those  almost  incredible  exertions  which 
Britain  made  during  the  late  wars  of  Europe? 
Look  at  her  immense  subsidies  I     Behold  her 
standing,  unaided  and  alone,  and  breasting  the 
stonn  of  Napoleon's  colossid  power,  when  all 
continental  Europe  owned  and  yielded  to  its 
irresistible  sway ;  and  finally,  contemplate  her 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  with  and  with- 
out allies,  to  its  splendid  termination  on  the 
ever-memorable  field  of  Waterloo !     The  British 
works  which  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  has 
quoted,  ]>ortray  a  state  of  the  most  wonderfbl 
I>rosperity,  in  regard  to  wealth  and  resources, 
that  ever  was  before  contemplated.      Let  us 
look  a  little  into  the  semi-official  pamphlet, 
written  with  great  force,  clearness,  and  ability, 
and  the  valuable  work  of  Lowe,  to  both  of 
which  that  gentleman  has  referred.     The  reve- 
nue of  the  United  Kingdom  amounted,  during 
the  latter  years  of  the  war,  to  seventy  millions 
of  pounds  sterling ;  and  one  year  it  rose  to  the 
astonishing  height  of  ninety  millions  sterling, 
equal  to  four  hundred  millions  of  dollars.    This 
was  actual  revenue,  made  up  of  real  contribu- 
tions, from  the  purses  of  the  people.     After  the 
close  of  the  war,  ministers  slowly  and  reluc- 
tantly reduced  the  military  and  naval  establish- 
ments, and  accommodated  them  to  a  state  of 
peace.    The  pride  of  power,  every  where  the 
same,   always  unwillingly  surrenders  any  of 
those  circumstances,  which  display  its  pomp  and 
exhibit  its   greatness.     Gotemporaneous  with 
this  reduction,  Britain  was  enabled  to  lighten 
some  of  the  heaviest  burdens  of  taxation,  and 
particularly  that  most  onerous  of  all,  the  income 
tax.    In  this  lowered  state,  the  revenue  of  peace, 
gradually  rising  from  the  momentary  depresdon 
incident  to  a  transition  from  war,  attained,  in 
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1822,  the  vast  amonnt  of  fifty-five  millions  ster- 
ling, upward  of  two  handred  and  forty  millions 
of  dollars,  and  more  than  eleven  times  that  of 
the  United  States  for  the  same  year ;  thus  indi- 
cating the  difference,  which  I  have  suggested, 
in  the  respective  productive  powers  of  the  two 
countries.  The  excise  alone  (collected  under 
twenty-five  different  heads)  amounted  to  twenty- 
eight  millions,  more  than  one-hulf  of  the  total 
revenue  of  the  kingdom.  This  great  revenue 
allows  Great  Britain  to  constitute  an  efficient 
sinking  f\md  of  five  millions  sterling,  heing  an 
excess  of  actual  income  beyond  expenditure, 
and  amounting  to  more  than  the  entire  revenue 
of  the  United  States. 

If  we  look  at  the  commerce  of  England,  we 
ahall  perceive  that  its  prosperous  condition  no 
less  denotes  the  immensity  of  her  riches.  The 
average  of  three  years'  exports,  ending  in  1789, 
was  between  thirteeen  and  fourteen  millions.  The 
average  for  the  same  term,  ending  in  1822,  was 
forty  millions  sterling.  The  average  of  the  im- 
ports for  three  years,  ending  in  1789,  was 
seventeen  millions.  The  average  for  the  same 
term,  ending  in  1822,  was  thirty-six  millions, 
ghowing  a  favorable  balance  of  four  millions. 
Thus,  in  a  period  not  longer  than  that  which 
has  elapsed  since  the  establishment  of  our  con- 
stitution, have  the  exports  of  that  kingdom 
been  tripled ;  and  this  has  mainly  been  the 
effect  of  the  power  of  machinery.  The  total 
amount  of  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain  is 
greater  since  the  peace,  by  one-fourth,  than  it 
was  during  the  war.  The  average  of  her  ton- 
nage, during  tlie  most  flourishing  period  of  the 
war,  was  two  millions  four  hundred  thousand 
tons.  Its  average,  during  the  three  years,  1 81 9, 
1820,  and  1821,  was  two  millions  six  hundred 
thousand— exhibiting  an  increase  of  two  hun- 
dred thousand  tons.  If  we  glance  at  some  of 
the  more  prominent  articles  of  her  manufac- 
tures, we  shall  be  assisted  in  comprehending 
the  true  nature  of  the  sources  of  her  riches. 
The  amount  of  cotton  fabrics  exported,  in  the 
most  prosperous  year  of  the  war,  was  eighteen 
millions  sterling.  In  the  year  1820  it  was  six- 
teen millions  six  hundred  tliousand;  in  1821, 
twenty  millions  five  hundred  thousand ;  in  1822, 
twenty-one  millions  six  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine  thousand  pounds  sterling — ^presenting  the 
astonishing  increase,  in  two  years,  of  upward 
of  five  millions.  The  total  amount  of  imports 
in  Great  Britain,  from  all  foreign  ports,  of  the 
article  of  cotton  wool,  is  five  millions  sterling. 
After  supplying  most  abundantly  the  consump- 
tion of  cotton  fabrics  within  the  country  (and 
a  people  better  fed,  and  clad,  and  housed,  are 
not  to  be  found  under  the  sun  than  the  British 
nation)  by  means  of  her  industry,  she  gives  to 
this  cotton  wool  a  new  value,  which  enables 
her  to  sell  to  foreign  nations  to  the  amount  of 
twenty-one  millions  six  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
thousand  pounds,  making  a  dear  profit  of  up- 
ward of  sixteen  millions  five  hundred  thooaand 
pounds  sterling  I  In  1821,  the  value  of  the  ex- 
port of  woollen  mannfaotnreB  was  four  milliops 


three  hundred  thousand  pounds.  In  1822,  it 
was  five  millions  five  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
The  success  of  her  restrictKre  policy  is  strik- 
ingly illustrated  in  the  article  of  silk.  In  the 
manufacture  of  that  article  she  labors  under 
great  disadvantages,  besides  that  of  not  pro- 
ducing the  raw  materml.  She  has  subdued 
them  all,  and  the  increase  of  the  manufacture 
has  been  most  rapid.  Although  she  is  still 
unable  to  maintain,  in  foreign  countries,  a  suo 
cessful  competition  with  the  silks  of  France,  of 
India,  and  of  Italy,  and  therefore  exports  but 
little,  she  gives  to  the  two  millions  of  the  raw 
material  which  she  imports,  in  various  forma, 
a  value  of  ten  millions,  which  chiefly  enter 
into  British  consumption.  Let  us  suppose  that 
she  was  dependent  upon  foreign  nations  for 
these  ten  millions,  what  an  iiyurious  effect 
would  it  not  have  upon  her  commercial  rela- 
tions with  them  I  The  average  of  tiie  exports 
of  British  manufactures,  during  the  peace,  ex- 
ceeds the  average  of  the  most  productive  years 
of  the  war.  The  amount  of  her  wealth,  annu- 
ally produced,  is  three  hundred  and  fifty  mil- 
lions sterling ;  bearing  a  large  proportion  to  all  of 
her  pre-existing  wealth.  The  agricultural  por- 
tion of  it  is  said,  by  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia, to  be  greater  than  that  created  by  any 
other  branch  of  her  industry.  But  that  flows 
mainly  from  a  policy  similar  to  that  proposed 
by  this  bill.  One-third  only  of  her  population 
is  engaged  in  agriculture ;  the  other  two-thirds 
furnishing  a  market  for  the  produce  of  that 
third.  Withdraw  this  market,  and  what  be- 
comes of  her  agriculture  ?  The  power  and  the 
wealth  of  Great  Britain  cannot  be  more  strik- 
ingly illustrated  than  by  a  comparison  of  her 
population  and  revenue  with  those  of  other 
countries  and  with  our  own. 

Here  Mr.  Clay  exhibited  the  following  table, 
made  out  from  authentic  materials. 
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From  this  exhibit  we  must  remark,  that  the 
wealth  of  Great  Britain,  aud  consequently  her 
power,  is  greater  than  that  of  any  of  the  other 
nations  with  which  it  is  compared.  The 
amonnt  of  the  contributions  which  she  draws 
from  the  pockets  of  her  subjects  is  not  referred 
to  for  imitation,  but  as  indicative  of  their 
wealth.  The  burden  of  taxation  is  always  re- 
lative to  the  ability  of  the  subjects  of  it    A 
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poor  nation  can  pay  but  little.  And  tbe  heavier 
taxes  of  i>ritish  subjects,  for  example,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  greater  wealth,  may  be  more 
easily  borne,  tlian  the  much  lighter  taxes  of 
Spanish  subject*,  in  consequence  of  their  ex- 
treme poverty.  The  object  of  wise  govern- 
ments sliould  be,  by  sound  legislation,  so  to  pro- 
tect the  industry  of  their  own  citizens  against 
the  i>olicy  of  foreign  powers,  us  to  give  to  it 
tlie  most  ex|>ansive  force  in  the  production  of 
wealth,  (ireat  Britain  has  ever  acted,  and  still 
acts,  on  this  ]K)licv.  She  has  pushed  her  pn>- 
tection  of  Hritish  interest  further  than  any 
other  nation  has  fostered  it**  industry.  The  re- 
sult is,  greater  wealth  among  her  subjects,  and 
consetiueiitly  greater  ability  to  pay  their  public 
burdens.  If  tlieir  taxation  is  estimated  by  their 
natural  labor  alone,  nominally  it  is  greater  th^m 
the  taxation  of  the  subjects  of  any  other  power. 
But,  if  on  a  scale  of  their  natural  and  artifi- 
cial lalH)r,  compounded,  it  is  less  than  the  tax- 
ation of  any  other  jieople.  Estimating  it  on 
that  s^'alo,  and  assuming  the  aggregate  of  the 
natural  and  artificial  lal>or  of  the  United  King- 
dom to  be  what  I  have  alrciuly  stated,  two 
hundred  and  twenty-one  millions  five  hundred 
thousand,  the  actual  taxes  paid  by  a  British 
subject  are  only  about  three  and  seven-jKince 
sterling.  Estimating  our  own  taxes  on  a  simi- 
lar scale — that  is,  supp>osing  both  descriptions 
of  labor  to  be  equal  to  that  of  twenty  millions 
of  able-biKlie<l  ]>ersons — the  amount  of  tax  paid 
by  each  soul  in  the  United  States  is  four  shil- 
lings and  six-jHjnce  sterling. 

The  committee  will  observe  from  that  table, 
that  the  measure  of  the  wealth  of  a  nation  is 
indicated  by  the  measure  of  its  protection  of  its 
industry ;  and  that  the  measure  of  the  poverty 
of  a  nation  is  marked  by  that  of  the  degree  in 
which  it  neglects  and  abandons  the  care  of  its 
own  industry,  leaving  it  exposed  to  the  action 
of  foreign  powers.  Great  Britain  protects  most 
her  industry,  and  the  wealth  of  Great  Britain 
is  consequently  the  greatest.  Frauc^i  is  next  in 
the  degree  of  protection,  and  France  is  next  in 
the  order  of  wealth.  Sj)ain  most  neglects  the 
duty  of  protecting  the  industry  of  her  subjects, 
and  Spain  is  one  of  the  i>oorest  of  European 
natioas.  Unfortunate  Ireland,  disinherited,  or 
rendered  in  her  industry  subservient  to  Eng- 
land, is  exactly  in  the  same  state  of  poverty 
with  Spain,  measured  by  the  rule  of  taxation. 
And  the  United  States  are  still  i)oorer  than 
either. 

The  views  of  British  prosperity,  which  I  have 
endeavored  to  present,  show  that  her  protect- 
ing policy  is  adapted  dike  to  a  state  of  war 
and  of  peace.  Self-poised,  resting  uj)on  her 
own  internal  resources,  possessing  a  homo  mar- 
ket, carefully  cherished  and  guarded,  she  is 
ever  prepared  for  any  emergency.  We  have 
seen  her  coming  out  of  a  war  of  incolcukble 
exertion,  and  of  great  duration,  with  her  power 
unbroken,  her  means  undiminished.  We  have 
seen  that  almost  every  revolving  year  of  peace 
has  brought  along  with  it  an  increase  of  her 


manufactures,  of  her  commerce,  and,   conw- 
quently,  of  her  navigation.     We  have  seen  that, 
constructing    her    prosperity  upon    tbe  solid 
foundation  of  her  own  protecting  policy,  it  is 
unalfected  by  the  vicissitudes  of  other  states. 
W^hat  is  our  own  condition  ?    Depending  upon 
the  state  of  foreign  jjowers,  confiding  exclu- 
sively in  a  foreign,  to  the  cul|>able  neglect  of  a 
domestic  jxjlicy,  our  interests  are  allected  by 
all  tlieir  movement"*.     Their  wars,  their  mis-, 
fortunes,  are  the  only  source  of  our  prosperity. 
In   their  peace  and  our  peac^  we  behold  our- 
condition  the  reverse  of  that  of  Great  Britain, 
and  all  our  interests  stationary  or  declining. 
Peac<>  brings  to  us  none  of  the  blessings  of 
IH:ace.     Our  system   is   anomalous;   alike  un- 
titte<l  to  general  tranquillity,  and  to  a  state  of 
war  or  peace  on  the  part  of  our  own  country. 
It  can  succeed  only  in  the  rare  <.)ccurrence  of  a 
general  state  of  war  throughout  £uroi>e.    I  am 
no  eulogist  of  England.    I  am  far  from  recom- 
mending her  systems  of  taxation.     I  have  ad- 
verted to  them  only  as  manifi^ting  her  extraor- 
dinary ability.     The  f>oliticid  and  foreign  inter- 
ests of  that  nation  may  have  been,  as  I  believe 
them  to  have  been,  often  badly  managed.    Had 
she  abstained  from  the  wars  into  which  she  has 
been  plunge<l  by  her  am]>ition,  or  the  mistaken 
policy  of  her  ministers,  the  pro.-perity  of  Eng- 
land would,  un<|uestionably,  have  been  much 
greater.      But  it  may  hapiK*n  that  the  public 
liberty  and  the  foreign  relations  of  a  nation 
have  been  badly  provide<l  for,  and  yet  that  its 
political  economy  has  been   wisely  managed. 
The  alacrity  or  sullenness  with  which  a  people 
pay  taxes  depends  upon  their  wealth  or  poverty. 
If  the  system  of  their  rulers  leads  to  their  im- 
poverishment, they  can  contribute  but  little  to 
the  necessities  of  the  state  ;  if  to  their  wealth, 
they  cheerfully  and  promptly  pay  the  burdens 
imposed  on  tliem.     Enormous  tis  British  taxa- 
tion ai)pears  to  be,  in  comparison  with  that  of 
other  nations,  but  really  lighter,  as  it  in  fact  is, 
when  we  consider  its  great  wealth  and  its 
powers  of  production,  that  vast  amount  is  col- 
lected with  the  most  astonishing  regularity. 

Having  called  the  attention  of  the  committee 
to  the  present  adverse  state  of  our  country,  and 
endeavored  to  point  out  the  causes  which  have 
led  to  it;  having  shown  that  similar  causes, 
wherever  they  exist  in  other  countries,  lead  to 
the  same  adversity  in  their  condition ;  and  hav- 
ing shown  that,  wherever  we  find  opposite 
causes  prevailing,  a  high  and  animating  state 
of  national  prosfHirity  exists,  the  committee  will 
agree  with  me  in  thinking  that  it  is  the  solemn 
duty  of  goveruraent  to  apply  a  remedy  to  the 
evils  which  afflict  our  country,  if  it  can  apply 
one.  Is  there  no  remedy  within  the  reach  of 
the  government?  Are  we  doomed  to  behold 
our  industry  languish  and  decay  yet  more  and 
more  ?  But  there  is  a  remedy,  and  that  remedy 
consists  in  modifying  our  foreign  policy,  and  in 
adopting  a  genuine  Aicebioan  Systkbl  We 
must  naturalize  the  arts  in  our  country;  and 
we  must  naturalize  them  by  the  only  means 
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which  the  wisdom  of  nations  has  yet  discovered 
to  be  efiectnal ;  by  adequate  protection  against 
the  otherwise  overwhelming  influence  of  foreign- 
ers. This  is  only  to  be  accomplished  by  the 
establishment  of  a  tariff,  to  the  consideration 
of  which  I  am  now  brought. 

And  wliat  is  this  tariff?  It  seems  to  have 
been  regarded  as  a  sort  of  monster,  huge  and 
deformed — a  wild  beast,  endowed  with  tremen- 
dous powers  of  destruction,  about  to  be  let 
loose  among  our  people,  if  not  to  devonr  them, 
at  least  to  consume  their  substance.  But  let  us 
calm  onr  passions,  and  deliberately  survey  this 
alarming,  this  terrific  being.  The  sole  object 
of  the  tariff  is  to  tax  the  produce  of  foreign  in- 
dustry, with  the  view  of  promoting  American 
industry.  The  tax  is  exclusively  levelled  at 
foreign  industry.  That  is  the  avowed  and  the 
direct  purpose  of  the  tariff.  If  it  subjects  any 
part  of  American  industry  to  burdens,  that  is  an 
effect  not  intended,  but  is  altogether  incidental, 
and  perfectly  voluntary. 

It  has  been  treated  as  an  imposition  of  bur- 
dens upon  one  part  of  the  community  by  design, 
for  the  benefit  of  another ;  as  if,  in  fact,  money 
were  taken  from  the  pockets  of  one  portion  of 
the  people  and  put  into  the  pockets  of  another. 
But  is  that  a  fair  representation  of  it?  No  man 
pays  the  duty  assessed  on  the  foreign  article  by 
compulsion,  but  voluntarily ;  and  this  voluntary 
duty,  if  paid,  goes  into  the  common  exchequer, 
for  the  common  benefit  of  all.  Consumption 
has  four  object^  of  choice.  First,  it  may  alwtain 
from  the  use  of  the  foreign  article,  and  thus 
avoid  the  payment  of  the  tax.  Second,  it  may 
employ  the  rival  American  fabric.  Third,  it 
may  engage  in  the  business  of  manufacturing, 
which  this  bill  is  designed  to  foster.  Fourtli, 
or  it  may  supply  itself  from  the  household 
mannfactures.  But  it  is  said  by  the  honorable 
gentleman  from  Virginia,  that  the  South,  owing 
to  the  character  of  a  certain  portion  of  its  popu- 
lation, cannot  engage  in  the  business  of  manu- 
&ctnring.  Now  I  do  not  agree  in  that  opinion 
to  the  extent  in  which  it  is  asserted.  The  cir- 
cumstance alluded  to  may  disqualify  tlie  South 
from  engaging  in  every  branch  of  manufacture, 
as  largely  as  other  quarters  of  the  Union,  but 
to  some  branches  of  it,  that  part  of  our  popula- 
tion is  well  adapted.  It  indisputably  affords 
great  facility  in  the  household  or  domestic  line. 
But  if  the  genileman^s  premises  were  true, 
could  his  conclusion  be  admitted  ?  According 
to  him,  a  certain  part  of  our  population,  happily 
much  the  smallest,  is  peculiarly  situated.  The 
circumstance  of  its  degradation  unfits  it  for  the 
manufacturing  arts.  The  well-being  of  the 
other,  and  the  larger  part  of  our  population, 
requires  the  introduction  of  those  arts.  What 
is  to  be  done  in  this  conflict?  The  gentleman 
would  have  us  abstain  from  adopting  a  policy 
called  for  by  the  interest  of  the  ^eater  and 
freer  part  of  our  population.  But  is  that  rea- 
sonable? Can  it  be  expected  that  the  interests 
of  the  greater  part  should  be  made  to  bend  to 
the  condition  of  the  servile  part  of  our  popula- 
voL,  n — 20 


tion  ?  That,  in  effect,  would  be  to  make  us  the 
slaves  of  slaves.  I  went,  wi^  great  pleasure, 
along  with  my  Southern  friends,  and  I  am  ready 
again  to  unite  with  them  in  protesting  against 
the  exercise  of  any  legislative  power,  on  the 
part  of  Congress,  over  Uiat  delicate  subject,  be 
cause  it  was  my  solemn  conviction,  that  Con- 
gress was  interdicted,  or  at  least  not  authorized, 
by  the  Constitution,  to  exercise  any  such  legis- 
lative power.  And  I  am  sure  that  the  patriotism 
of  the  South  may  be  exclnsively  relied  upon  to 
reject  a  policy  which  should  be  dictated  by  con- 
siderations altogether  connected  with  tliat  de- 
graded class,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  residue  of 
our  population.  But  does  not  a  perseverance 
in  the  foreign  policy,  as  it  now  exists  in  fact, 
make  all  parts  of  the  Union,  not  planting,  tribu- 
tary to  the  planting  parts?  What  is  the  argu- 
ment? It  is  that  we  must  continue  freelv  to 
receive  the  produce  of  foreign  industry,  without 
regard  to  the  protection  of  American  industry, 
that  a  market  may  be  retained  for  the  sale 
abroad  of  the  produce  of  the  planting  portion 
of  the  country;  and  that,  if  we  lessen  in  all 
parts  of  America — those  which  are  not  planting 
as  well  as  the  planting  sections — the  consump- 
tion of  foreign  raani&ctures,  we  diminish  to 
that  extent  the  foreign  market  for  the  planting 
produce.  The  existing  state  of  things,  indee^ 
presents  a  sort  of  tacit  compact  between  the 
cotton-grower  and  the  British  manufacturer, 
the  stipulations  of  which  are,  on  the  part  of  the 
cotton-grower,  that  the  whole  of  the  United 
States,  the  other  portions  as  well  as  the  cotton- 
growing,  shall  remain  open  and  unrestricted  in 
the  consumption  of  British  manufactures ;  and, 
on  the  port  of  the  British  manufacturer,  tliat  in 
consideration  thereof  he  will  continue  to  pur- 
chase the  cotton  of  the  South.  Thus,  then,  we 
perceive  that  the  proposed  measure,  instead  of 
sacrificing  the  South  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
Union,  seeks  only  to  preserve  them  from  being 
absolutely  sacrificed  under  the  operation  of  the 
tacit  compact  which  I  have  described.  Sup- 
posing the  South  to  be  actually  incompetent,  or 
disinclined,  to  embark  at  all  in  the  business  of 
manufacturing,  is  not  its  interest,  nevertheless, 
likely  to  be  promoted  by  creating  a  new  and  an 
American  source  of  supply  for  its  consumption! 
Now  foreign  powers,  and  Great  Britain  princi- 
pally, have  the  monopoly  of  the  supply  of 
Southern  consumption.  If  this  bill  should  pass, 
an  American  competitor,  in  the  supply  of  the 
South,  would  be  raised  up,  and  ultimately,  I 
cannot  doubt,  that  it  wiU  be  supplied  more 
cheaply  and  better.  I  have  before  had  occasion 
to  state,  and  will  now  again  mention,  the  bene- 
ficial effects  of  American  competition  with  Eu- 
rope, in  furnishing  a  supply  of  the  article  of 
cotton  bagging.  After  the  late  war,  the  influx 
of  the  Scottish  manufacture  prostrated  the 
American  establishments.  The  consequence 
was,  that  the  Scotch  possessed  the  monopoly 
of  the  supply ;  and  the  price  of  it  rose,  and  at- 
tained, the  year  before  the  last,  a  height  which 
amounted  to  more  than  an  eqaivalent  for  tea 
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Tears*  protoctiDD  to  the  American  manufacturer. 
Tbis  circumstaDce  tempted  American  industry 
af^oin  to  eiif^afre  in  tlie  business,  and  Boveral 
Taluablo  manufactories  have  been  established 
in  Kentucky.  Tliey  have  reduced  the  price  of 
the  fabric  ver}*  considerably ;  but,  without  the 
protection  of  government,  they  may  again  be 
pnt^truted,  and  then,  the  Scottish  manufacturer, 
engrossing  the  supply  of  our  con<tumption,  the 
price  will  pruTmbly  again  rise.  It  has  been 
tauntingly  asked,  if  Kentucky  cannot  maintain 
ller^4elf  in  a  cfimpetitifm  with  the  two  Scottisli 
towns  of  Invernesw  and  Dundee  ?  But  is  that  a 
fair  Htatemont  of  the  ca*ie?  Those  two  towns 
are  cherished  and  susti^ined  by  the  whole  pro- 
tecting i>olicy  of  the  liritish  empire,  while  Ken- 
tucky cannot,  and  the  general  government  will 
not,  extend  a  like  ])rotection  to  the  few  Ken- 
tucky villages  in  which  the  article  is  mmle. 

If  the  cotton-growing  consumption  could  be 
constitutionally  exempted  from  the  operation  of 
tliitf  bill,  it  might  be  fair  to  exempt  it,  u{K)n  the 
condition  that  foreign  manufactures,  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  CA)tton  abroad,  should  not  enter  at  all 
into  the  oonsum])tion  of  the  other  parts  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  Hut  such  an  arrangement  as  that,  if  it 
could  be  made,  would  probably  l)e  objected  to  by 
the  cotton -growing  country  itself. 

Second.  The  second  objection  to  the  pro- 
posed bill,  is,  that  it  will  diminish  the  amount 
of  our  exports.  It  can  have  no  elfect  upon  our 
exjiorts,  except  those  which  are  sent  to  Europe. 
Except  tobacco  and  rice,  we  send  there  nothing 
but  the  raw  materials.  The  argument  is,  that 
Europe  will  not  buy  of  us,  if  we  do  not  buy  of 
her.  The  first  objection  to  it  is,  that  it  calls 
npon  uft  to  look  to  the  question,  and  to  take 
care  of  p]uroi>ean  ability  in  legislating  for  Amer- 
ican interests.  Now  if,  in  legislating  for  their 
interests,  they  would  consider  and  provide  for 
our  ability,  the  principle  of  reciprocity  would 
enjoin  us  so  to  regulate  our  intercourse  with 
them,  as  to  leave  their  ability  unimpaired.  But 
I  have  shown  that,  in  the  adoption  of  their  own 
policy,  their  inquiry  is  strictly  limited  to  a  con- 
bideration  of  their  peculiar  interests,  without 
any  regard  to  that  (»f  ours.  The  next  remark  I 
would  make  is,  that  the  bill  only  operates  ui>on 
certain  articles  of  European  industry,  which  it 
is  supposed  our  interest  requires  us  to  manufac- 
ture within  ourselves;  and  although  its  effect 
will  be  to  diminish  the  mnount  of  our  imi)orts 
of  those  articles,  it  leaves  them  free  to  supply 
ns  with  any  other  prcMluce  of  their  industry. 
And  since  the  circle  of  human  comforts,  refine- 
ments, and  luxuries,  is  of  great  extent^  Europe 
will  still  find  herself  able  to  purchase  frum  us 
what  she  has  hitherto  done,  and  to  discharge 
the  debt  in  some  of  those  objects.  K  there  be 
any  diminution  in  our  exports  to  Europe,  it  will 

Srobably  bo  in  the  article  of  cotton  to  Great 
iritain.  I  have  stated  that  Britain  buys  cotton 
wool  to  the  amount  of  about  five  millions  ster- 
ling, and  sells  to  foreign  States  to  the  amount 
of  upward  of  twenty-one  millions  and  a  half. 
Of  this  sum,  we  take  a  little  upward  of  a  mil- 


lion and  a  half.  The  residue,  of  aboct  twenty 
millions,  she  must  sell  to  other  foreign  powoi 
than  to  the  United  States.  Now  their  mariet  will 
continue  open  to  her,  as  much  after  the  passage 
of  this  bill,  as  before.  She  will  therefore  require 
from  us  tlie  raw  material  to  supply  their  oon- 
sumption.  But,  it  is  said,  she  may  reftue  to 
purchase  from  us,  and  seek  a  supply  elsewhere. 
There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  she  now  re- 
sorts to  us,  because  we  can  supply  her  more 
cheaply  and  better  than  any  other  coontzy. 
And  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  suppoee  that 
she  would  cease,  fmm  any  i>ique  toward  ns,  to 

Sursuo  her  own  interest.  Suppose  she  was  to 
ecline  purchasing  from  us.  The  oonseqnenoe 
would  lie,  that  she  would  lose  the  market  for 
the  twenty  millions  sterling,  which  she  now 
sells  other  foreign  powers,  or  enter  it  under  a 
disadvantjigeous  C:omi)etition  with  na,  or  with 
other  nations,  who  should  obtain  their  snpplies 
of  the  raw  material  from  us.  If  there  should 
be  any  diminution,  therefore,  in  ^ho  exportation 
of  cotton,  it  would  only  be  in  tlie  proportion 
of  al>out  one  and  a  half  of  twenty ;  that  is,  a 
little  upward  of  five  per  centum ;  the  loss  of  i 
market  for  which,  abroad,  would  be  fully  com- 
pensated by  the  market  for  the  article  created 
at  home.  lastly,  I  would  observe,  that  the 
new  application  of  our  industry,  producing  new 
objects  of  exportation,  and  they  {)os8edsing  mudi 
greater  value  than  in  the  raw  state,  we  should 
be,  in  the  end,  amply  indemnified  by  their  ex- 
portation. Already  the  item  in  our  foreign  ex- 
ports of  maimfactures  is  considerable;  and  we 
know  that  our  cotton  fabrics  hare  been  recently 
exported  in  a  large  amount  to  South  America, 
where  they  maintain  a  successful  competitioQ 
with  those  of  any  other  country. 

Third.  The  third  objection  to  the  tariff  i^ 
that  it  will  diminish  our  navigation.  This  great 
interest  deserves  every  encouragement,  consist- 
ent with  the  paramount  interest  of  agriculture. 
In  the  order  of  nature  it  is  seconda^  to  both 
agriculture  and  manufactures.  Its  business  is 
the  transportation  of  the  productions  of  those 
two  superior  branches  of  mdustry.  It  cannot 
therefore  be  expected,  that  they  shall  be  moulded 
and  sacrificed  to  suit  its  purposes ;  but  on  the 
contrary,  navigation  mtist  accommodate  itself 
to  the  actual  state  of  agriculture  and  manufac- 
tures. If,  as  I  believe,  we  have  nearly  reached 
the  maximum  in  value  of  our  exports  of  raw 
produce  to  Europe,  the  effect  hereafter  will  be^ 
as  it  respects  that  branch  of  onr  trade,  if  we 
persevere  in  the  foreign  svstem,  to  retain  our 
navigation  at  the  point  which  it  has  now  reached. 
By  reducing,  indee<l,  as  will  probably  take  place, 
the  price  of  our  raw  materials,  a  farther  quan- 
tity of  them  could  be  exported,  and,  of  coarse, 
additional  employment  might,  in  that  way,  be 
given  to  our  tonnage ;  but  that  would  be  at  the 
expense  of  the  agricultural  interest.  If  I  am 
right  in  supposing  that  no  effect  will  be  pro- 
duced by  this  measure  upon  any  other  branch 
of  our  export  trade,  but  that  to  Europe;  that, 
with  regard  to  that,  there  will  be  no  sensible 
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diminQtion  of  onr  exports ;  and  the  new  direc- 
tion given  to  a  portion  of  onr  indostry  will  pro- 
dnoe  other  objects  of  exportation ;  the  proba- 
bilitj  is,  that  onr  foreign  tonnage  will  be  even 
increased  under  the  operation  of  this  bill.  But 
if  I  am  mistaken  in  these  views,  and  it  shonld 
experience  any  reduction,  the  increase  in  onr 
coasting  tonnage,  resulting  from  the  greater  ac- 
tivity of  domestic  exchanges,  wiU  more  than 
compensate  the  injury,  ^though  our  naviga- 
tion partakes  in  the  general  distress  of  the 
country,  it  is  less  depressed  than  any  other  of 
onr  great  interests.  The  foreign  tonnage  has 
been  gradually,  though  slowly,  increasing  since 
1818.  And  our  coasting  tonnage,  since  1816, 
has  increased  upwards  of  one  hundred  thousand 
tons. 

Fourth.  It  is  next  contended  that  the  effect 
of  the  measure  will  be  to  diminbh  our  foreign 
commerce.  The  objection  assumes,  what  I 
have  endeavored  to  cuntroverl,  that  there  will 
be  a  reduction  in  the  value  of  our  exports. 
Commerce  is  an  exchange  of  commodities. 
Whatever  will  tend  to  augment  the  wealth  of  a 
nation  must  increase  its  capacity  to  make  these 
exchanges.  By  new  productions,  or  creating 
new  values  in  the  fabricated  forms  which  shall 
be  given  to  old  objects  of  our  industry,  we  shall 

five  to  commerce  a  fresh  spring,  a  new  aliment, 
he  foreign  commerce  of  the  country,  from 
causes,  some  of  which  I  have  endeavored  to 
point  out,  has  been  extended  as  far  as  it  can  bo. 
And  I  think  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that 
the  balance  of  trade  is,  and  for  some  time  past 
has  been,  against  us.  I  was  surprised  to  hear 
the  learned  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Webster)  rejecting,  as  a  detected  and  exploded 
fallacy,  the  idea  of  a  balance  of  trade.  1  have 
not  time  nor  inclination  now  to  discuss  that 
topic.  But  I  will  observe,  that  all  nations  act 
npon  the  supposition  of  the  reality  of  its  exist- 
ence, and  seek  to  avoid  a  trade,  the  balance  of 
which  is  unfavorable,  and  to  foster  that  which 
presents  a  favorable  balance.  However  the 
account  be  made  up,  whatever  may  be  the  items 
of  a  trade,  commodities,  fishing  industry,  marine 
labor,  the  carrying  trade,  all  of  which  I  admit 
should  be  comprehended,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
I  think,  that  the  totality  of  the  exchanges  of 
all  descriptions,  made  by  one  nation  with 
another,  or  against  the  totality  of  the  exchanges 
of  all  other  nations  together,  may  be  such  as  to 
present  the  state  of  an  unfavorable  balance  with 
the  one  or  with  all.  It  is  true  that,  in  the 
long  run,  the  measures  of  these  exchanges,  that 
is,  the  totality  in  value  of  what  is  given  and  of 
what  is  received,  must  be  equal  to  each  other. 
But  great  distress  may  be  felt  long  before  the 
counterpoise  can  be  effected.  In  the  mean 
time,  there  will  be  an  export  of  the  precious 
metals  to  the  deep  injury  of  internal  trade,  an 
unfavorable  state  of  exchange,  an  export  of 
public  securities,  a  resort  to  credit,  debt,  mort- 
gages. Most  o^  if  not  all,  these  circumstances, 
are  believed  now  to  be  indicated  by  our  conn- 
trj,  in  its  foreign  commeroial  relations.    What 


have  we  received,  for  example,  for  the  public 
stocks  sent  to  England?  Goods.  But  those 
stocks  are  our  bond,  which  must  be  paid.  Al- 
though the  solidity  of  the  credit  of  the  English 
public  securities  is  not  surpassed  by  that  of  our 
own,  strong  as  it  justly  is,  when  have  we  seen 
English  stocks  sold  in  our  market,  and  regularly 
quoted  in  the  prices  current,  as  American  stocks 
are  in  England  ?  An  unfavorable  balance  with 
one  nation,  may  be  made  up  by  a  favorable 
balance  with  other  nations ;  but  the  fact  of  the 
existence  of  that  unfavorable  balance  is  strong 
presumptive  evidence  against  the  trade.  Coni- 
merce  will  regulate  itself  I  Yes,  and  the  ex- 
travagance of  a  spendthrift  heir,  who  squanders 
the  rich  patrimony  which  has  descendea  to  him, 
will  regulate  itself  ultimately.  But  it  will  be 
a  regulation  which  will  exhibit  him  in  the  end 
safely  confined  within  the  walls  of  a  jaiL  Com- 
merce will  regulate  itself  I  But  is  it  not  the 
duty  of  wise  governments  to  watch  its  course, 
and,  beforehand,  to  provide  against  even  distant 
evils,  by  prudent  legislation,  stimulating  the 
industry  of  their  own  people,  and  checking  the 
policy  of  foreign  powers  as  it  operates  on  them? 
llie  supply,  then,  of  the  subjects  of  foreign 
commerce,  no  less  than  the  supply  of  consump- 
tion at  home,  requires  of  us  to  give  a  portion 
of  our  labor  such  a  direction  as  will  enable  na 
to  produce  thenu  That  is  the  object  of  the 
measure  under  consideration,  and  I  cannot 
doubt  that,  if  adopted,  it  will  accomplish  its 
object. 

Fifth.  The  fifth  objection  to  the  tariff  is,  that 
it  will  diminish  the  public  revenue,  disable  ns 
from  paying  the  poblic  debt,  and  finally  compel 
a  resort  to  a  system  of  excise  and  internal  tax- 
ation. This  objection  is  founded  upon  tho 
supposition  that  the  reduction  in  the  importa- 
tion of  the  subjects,  on  which  the  increiised 
duties  are  to  operate,  will  bo  such  as  to  pro- 
duce the  alleged  effect.  All  this  is  matter  of 
mere  cocjecture,  and  can  only  be  determined 
by  experiment.  I  have  very  little  doubt,  with 
my  colleague  (Mr.  Trimble),  that  the  revenue 
will  be  increased  considerably,  for  some  years 
at  least,  under  the  operation  of  this  bilL  The 
diminution  in  the  quantity  imported  will  be 
compensated  by  the  augmentation  of  the  duty. 
In  reference  to  the  article  of  molasses,  for  ex- 
ample, if  the  import  of  it  should  be  reduced 
fifty  per  centum,  the  amount  of  duty  collected 
would  be  the  same  as  it  now  is.  But  it  wiU 
not,  in  all  probability,  be  reduced  by  any  thing 
like  that  proportion.  And  then  there  are  some 
other  articles  which  will  continue  to  be  intro- 
duced in  as  large  quantities  as  ever,  notwith- 
standing the  increase  of  duty,  the  object  in 
reference  to  them  being  revenue,  and  not  the 
encouragement  of  domestic  manufactures.  An- 
other cause  will  render  the  revenue  of  this 
^ear,  in  particular,  much  more  productive  than 
it  otherwise  would  have  been ;  and  that  is,  that 
large  quantities  of  goods  have  been  introdnoed 
into  the  country,  in  anticipation  of  the  adoption 
of  this  measure.    The  eagle  does  not  dart  a 
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keener  ff&ze  npon  liis  intended  prey,  than  that 
with  which  the  Iiriti>h  nmnufactiirer  and  mer- 
chant watdios  tlip  fort'ipn  market,  and  the 
coarse  even  of  our  elections  as  well  as  our 
lef^^lation.  The  nansa^^j  of  this*  bill  has  boon 
expected ;  and  all  our  informatii)n  is  tliat  the 
importations  during?  tlii.**  Bpring,  have  l>een 
immense.  JJut,  I'nrtlier,  the  measure  of  our 
imi>ortation^  is  tliat  ot  our  exportation.**.  If  I 
am  riglit  in  supptisin;?  that,  in  future,  the 
amount  of  those,  in  the  old  or  new  forms  of  the 
produce  of  our  labor,  will  not  bo  dimini*ihed, 
but  probably  increa-ied,  then  tlie  amount  of  our 
importations,  and  conse<iuently  of  our  revenue, 
will  not  be  reduced,  but  may  be  extended.  If 
these  ideas  be  correct,  there  will  Ik.*  no  inability 
on  the  part  of  povernuient  to  extirijruish  the 
public  debt.  The  payment  of  that  debt,  and 
the  conseipient  li!>eration  of  the  public  resources 
from  the  cliar/j^e  of  it,  is  extremely  desirable. 
No  one  is  more  anxious  than  I  am  to  see  that 
important  obje.-t  accomplished.  Hut  I  entirely 
concur  with  the  ^rentleman  fr(«n  Virjrinia  (Mr. 
Barbour)  in  thinkinsr  that  no  material  sacritice 
of  any  of  the  preat  interests  of  the  nation  oujrht 
to  be  made  to  eflectuate  it.  Such  is  the  elastic 
and  accuuMihitlnir  nature  of  our  public  rc'^urces, 
from  the  silent  au<rmentation  of  our  population, 
that  if,  in  any  piven  state  of  the  public  revenue, 
we  throw  ourselves  ujMm  a  couch  and  go  to 
sleep,  we  may,  after  a  short  time,  awake  with 
an  ability  abundantly  increased  to  n'deem  any 
reasonable  amount  of  jiublic  debt  with  which 
we  may  happen  to  bo  burdened.  The  public 
debt  of  the  United  States,  though  nominally 
larger  now  than  it  was  in  the  year  17*.n,  bears 
reiilly  no  sort  of  discourapinp  comparison  to  its 
amount  at  that  time,  whatever  standanl  we 
may  choose  to  adoj)t  to  in<titute  the  comparison. 
It  wjis,  in  1701,  ai^ont  seventy-live  millions  of 
dollars.  It  is  now  about  ninetv.  Then  we  had 
a  population  of  about  fi)ur  millions.  Now  we 
have  upward  of  ten  millions.  Then  we  had  a 
revenue  short  of  live  millions  of  dollars.  Now 
our  revenue  excee<ls  t  went  v.  If  we  select 
population  as  the  standard,  our  present  popula- 
tion Ls  one  hundre<l  and  tifty  per  centum  greater 
than  it  was  in  1791 ;  if  revenue,  that  is  four 
times  more  now  tlian  at  the  former  iK*riod; 
while  the  public  debt  has  increased  only  in  a 
ratio  of  twenty  per  centum.  A  jjublic  debt  of 
tliree  hundre<l  millions  of  dollars,  at  the  present 
day,  considering  our  actual  ability,  compounded 
both  of  the  increase  of  populati<»n  an<l  of  reve- 
nue, would  not  be  more  onerous  now  than  the 
debt  of  Seventy -live  millii>ns  of  dollars  was,  at 
the  epoch  of  1701,  in  reference  to  the  same 
circumstances.  If  I  am  right  in  supposing  that, 
under  the  ofHjration  of  the  proposed  measure, 
there  will  not  be  any  diminution,  but  a  probable 
increa.se  of  the  public  revenue,  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  defraying  the  current  expenses  of 
government,  and  paying  the  principal  as  well 
as  the  interest  of  the  public  debt,  as  it  becomes 
due.  Let  us  for  a  moment,  however,  indulge 
tlie  improbable  supposition  of  the  opponents  of 


the  tariflf^  that  there  will  be  a  reduction  of  the 
revenue  to  the  extent  of  the  most  extravagant 
calculation  which  has  l>een  made,  that  Ls  to  sty, 
to  the  extent  of  five  millions.  That  sum  dV 
ductinl,  we  shall  still  have  remaining  a  revenue 
of  al>out  fifteen  millions.  The  treasury  esti- 
matea  of  the  current  services  of  tlie  years  1822, 
1H28,  and  1824,  exceed,  each  year'  nine  mil- 
lions. The  lajise  of  revolutionary  ]>ensions,  and 
judicious  retrenchments  which  might  be  made, 
withcmt  detriment  to  any  of  the  essential  estab- 
li-^hments  of  tlie  country,  wouM  probably  reduce 
them  l)elow  nine  millions.  Ix't  us  assume  that 
sum,  to  wliich  add  about  five  millions  and  a 
half  for  the  interest  of  the  public  debt,  and  the 
wants  of  govemnjent  would  rwjuire  a  revenue 
of  fourteen  and  a  half  millions,  leaving  a  surplus 
of  revenue  of  half  a  million  beyond  the  public 
expenditure.  Thus,  by  a  i)ostponement  of  the 
l»ayment  of  the  i>rincipal  of  the  i»ublic  debt,  in 
which  the  public  creditors  would  gladly  acqui- 
esce, and  Cimfiding,  for  the  means  of  redeeming 
it,  in  the  necessary  increase  of  our  reyenue 
from  the  natural  augmentati<m  of  our  popula- 
tion and  consumption,  we  may  sfifely  adopt  the 
proiKH»e<l  mea.Hure,  even  if  it  sfiould  be  attended 
(which  is  confidently  denie<l)  with  the  supposed 
diminution  of  revenue.  We  shall  not,  then, 
have  occasion  to  vary  the  existing  system  of 
taxatiiin ;  we  shall  be  under  lU)  necessity  to 
res4)rt  either  to  direct  taxes  or  to  an  excise. 
But,  Hupf)oso  the  alternative  were  really  for^ 
upon  us  of  continuing  the  foreign  system,  with 
its  inevitable  imiKiverishment  of  the  country, 
but  with  the  advantage  of  the  present  mode  of 
collecting  the  taxes,  or  of  adopting  the  American 
system,  with  its  increase  of  the  national  wealth, 
but  with  the  disiid vantage  of  an  excise,  could 
any  one  hesitate  between  them  1?  Customs  and 
an  excise  agree  in  the  essential  particulars,  that 
they  are  both  taxes  upon  consumption,  and 
both  are  voluntary,  Thev  difl'er  only  in  the 
mode  of  collection.  The  oftice  for  tlie  collection 
of  one  is  located  on  the  frontier,  and  that  for 
the  other  within  the  interior.  I  believe  it  wm 
Mr.  Jefferson,  who,  in  reply  to  the  boast  of  a 
citi7A»n  of  New  York  of  the  amount  of  the 
public  revenue  paid  by  that  city,  asked  who 
would  pay  it,  if  the  collector's  office  were  re- 
move<l  to  Paulus  Hook,  on  the  New  Jersey 
shore?  National  wealth  is  the  source  of  aU 
taxation.  And,  my  word  for  it,  the  people  are 
t<K)  intelligent  to  be  deceived  by  mere  names, 
and  not  to  give  a  decided  preference  to  that 
system  which  is  based  upon  their  wealth  and 
prosperity,  rather  than  to  that  which  is  founded 
upon  their  impoverishment  and  ruin. 

Sixth.    But,  according  to  the  opi)onents  of 

the  domestic  policy,  the  proposed  system  will 

;  force  capital  and  labor  into  new  and  reluctant 

!  employments ;  we  are  not  prepared,  in  conae- 

I  quence  of  the  high  price  of  wages,  for  the  soo- 

I  c«ssful  establishment  of  manufactures,  and  we 

must  fail  in  the  experiment.    Wo  have  seen 

that  the  existing  occupations  of  our  sodatj. 

those  of  agriculture,  commerce,  DAYigation,  m 
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the  learned  professions,  are  overflowing  with 
oompetitors,  and  that  the  want  of  employment 
is  severelj  felt  Now  what  does  this  bill  pro- 
pose ?  To  open  a  new  and  extensive  field  of 
onsiness,  in  which  all  that  choose  may  enter. 
There  is  no  compulsion  upon  any  one  to  engage 
in  it.  An  option  only  is  given  to  industry,  to 
continue  in  the  present  unprofitable  pursuits,  or 
to  embark  in  a  new  and  promising  one.  The 
effect  will  be,  to  lessen  the  competition  in  the 
old  branches  of  business,  and  to  multiply  our 
resources  for  increasing  our  comforts,  and  aug- 
menting the  national  wealth.  The  alleged  fact 
of  the  high  price  of  wages  is  not  admitted.  The 
truth  is,  that  no  class  of  society  suffers  more, 
in  the  present  stagnation  of  business,  than  the 
laboring  class.  That  is  a  necessary  effect  of  the 
depression  of  agriculture,  the  principal  business 
of  the  community.  The  wages  of  able-bodied 
men  vary  from  five  to  eight  dollars  per  month, 
and  such  has  been  the  want  of  employment,  in 
some  parts  of  the  Union,  that  instances  have 
not  been  unfrequcnt  of  men  working  merely 
for  the  means  of  present  subsistence.  If  the 
wages  for  labor  here  and  in  England  are  com- 
pared, they  will  be  found  not  to  be  essentially 
aifferent.  I  agree  with  the  honorable  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  that  high  wages  are  a  proof 
of  national  prosperity ;  we  differ  only  in  the 
means  by  which  that  desirable  end  shall  be 
attained.  But,  if  the  fact  were  true,  that  the 
wages  of  labor  are  high,  I  deny  the  correctness 
of  the  argument  founded  upon  it.  The  argu- 
ment assumes  that  natural  labor  is  the  principal 
element  in  the  business  of  manufacture.  That 
was  the  ancient  theory.  But  the  valuable  in- 
ventions and  vast  improvements  in  machinery, 
which  have  been  made  within  a  few  past  years, 
have  produced  a  new  era  in  the  arts.  The  ef- 
fect of  this  change,  in  the  powers  of  production, 
may  be  estimated,  from  what  I  have  already 
stated  in  relation  to  England,  and  to  the  tri- 
umphs of  European  artificial  labor  over  the 
natural  labor  of  Asia.  In  considering  the  fit- 
ness of  a  nation  for  the  establishment  of  manu- 
factures, we  must  no  longer  limit  our  views  to 
the  state  of  its  population,  and  the  price  of 
wages.  All  circumstances  must  be  regarded, 
of  which  that  is,  perhaps,  the  least  important. 
Capital,  ingenuity  in  the  construction,  and 
adroitness  in  the  use  of  machinery,  and  the 
possession  of  the  raw  materials,  are  those  which 
deserve  the  greatest  consideration.  All  these 
circumstances  (except  that  of  capital,  of  which 
there  is  no  deficiency)  exist  in  our  country  in 
an  eminent  degree,  and  more  than  counter- 
balance the  disadvantage,  if  ic  really  existed,  of 
the  lower  wages  of  labor  in  Great  Britain. 
The  dependence  upon  foreign  nations  for  the 
raw  material  of  any  great  manufacture,  has 
been  considered  as  a  discouraging  fact.  The 
state  of  our  population  is  peculiarly  favorable 
to  the  most  extensive  introduction  of  machinery. 
We  have  no  prejudices  to  combat,  no  persons 
to  drive  out  of  employment.  The  pamphlet,  to 
which  we  have  had  occasion  so  often  to  refer, 


in  enumerating  the  causes  which  have  brought 
in  England  their  manufactures  to  such  a  state 
of  perfection,  and  which  now  enable  them,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  writer,  to  defy  all  competi- 
tion, does  not  specify,  as  one  of  them,  low 
wages.  It  assigns  three :  first,  capital ;  second- 
ly, extent  and  costliness  of  machinery;  and, 
thirdly,  steady  and  persevering  industry.  Not- 
withstanding the  concurrence  of  so  many  favor- 
able causes,  in  our  country,  for  the  introduction 
of  the  arts,  we  are  earnestly  dissuaded  from 
making  tlie  experiment,  and  our  ultimate  ftdlure 
is  confidently  predicted.  Why  should  we  fail  f 
Nations,  like  men,  fail  in  nothing  which  they 
boldly  attempt,  when  sustained  by  virtuous 
purpose  and  firm  resolution.  I  am  not  willing 
to  admit  this  depreciation  of  American  skiU 
and  enterprise.  I  am  not  willing  to  strike  be- 
fore an  effort  is  made.  All  our  past  huBtory 
exhorts  us  to  proceed,  and  inspires  us  with 
animating  hopes  of  success.  Fast  predictions 
of  our  incapacity  have  failed,  and  present  pre- 
dictions will  not  be  realized.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  this  government,  we  were  told 
that  the  attempt  would  be  idle  to  construct  a 
marine  adequate  to  the  commerce  of  the  coun- 
try, or  even  to  the  business  of  its  coasting  trade. 
The  founders  of  our  government  did  not  listen 
to  these  discouraging  counsels ;  and,  behold  the 
fruits  of  their  just  comprehension  of  our  re- 
sources I  Our  restrictive  policy  was  denounced, 
and  it  was  foretold  that  it  would  utterly  disap- 
point all  our  expectations.  But  our  restrictive 
policy  has  been  eminently  successful ;  and  the 
share  which  our  navigation  now  enjoys  in  the 
trade  with  France,  and  with  the  British  West 
India  Islands,  attests  its  victory.  What  were 
not  the  disheartening  predictions  of  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  late  war  ?  Defeat,  discomfort  and 
disgrace,  were  to  be  the  certain,  but  not  the 
worst  effect  of  it  Here,  again,  did  prophecy 
prove  false ;  and  tlie  energies  of  our  country, 
and  the  valor  and  the  patriotism  of  our  people, 
carried  us  gloriously  through  the  war.  We 
are  now,  and  ever  will  be,  essentially  an  agri- 
cultural people.  Without  a  material  change  in 
the  fixed  habits  of  the  country,  the  friends  of 
this  measure  desire  to  draw  to  it,  as  a  powerful 
auxiliary  to  its  industry,  the  manufacturing  arts. 
The  difierence  between  a  nation  with  and  with- 
out the  arts,  may  be  conceived  by  tlie  difference 
between  a  keel-boat  and  a  steamboat,  combating 
the  rapid  torrent  of  the  Mississippi.  How  slow 
does  uie  former  ascend,  hugging  the  sinuosities 
of  the  shore,  pushed  on  by  her  hardy  and  ex- 
posed crew,  now  throwing  themselves  in  vigor- 
ous concert  on  their  oars,  and  then  seizing  the 
pendent  boughs  of  overhanging  trees :  she  seems 
hardly  to  move ;  and  her  scanty  cargo  is  scarce- 
ly worth  the  transportation  I  With  what  ease 
is  she  not  passed  by  the  steamboat,  laden  with 
the  riches  of  all  quarters  of  the  world,  with  a 
crew  of  gay,  cheerful  and  protected  passengers, 
now  flftahing  into  the  midst  of  the  current,  or 
gUding  through  the  eddies  near  the  shore! 
pTatore  hersdf  seems  to  survey,  with  astonish- 
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ment,  the  passing  wonder,  and,  in  silent  sul>- 
tnission,  reluctant  Iv  to  own  the  magnificent  tri- 
nmpliH,  in  her  own  vast  dominion,  of  Fulton^s 
immortal  gen  ins. 

Seventh.  Bnt  it  is  said  that,  wherever  there 
is  a  concurrence  of  favorable  circumstance^ 
manufactures  will  arise  of  themselves,  witliout 
protection ;  and  that  we  should  not  disturb  the 
natural  progress  of  industry,  but  leave  things 
to  tliemselves.  If  all  nations  would  modify 
their  iK»licy  on  this  axiom,  perhajw  it  would  l>e 
better  for  the  commcm  g(H>d  of  the  whole. 
Even  then,  in  consequence  of  natural  advan- 
tages and  a  greater  auvance  in  civilization  and 
in  the  Hj^ts,  some  nations  would  enjoy  a  state  of 
much  higher  pn)si)erity  than  others.  IJnt  there 
is  no  universjii  legislati<m.  The  globe  is  divided 
into  different  communities,  each  seeking  to  ap- 
propriate to  itself  all  the  advantagi'S  it  can, 
witliout  reference  to  the  prosi)erity  of  others. 
Whether  this  is  right  or  not,  it  luis  always 
been,  and  ever  will  be  the  case.  Perhaps  the 
care  of  the  interests  of  one  people  is  sufficient 
for  all  the  wis<lom  of  one  legislature;  and  that 
it  is  among  nations  as  among  individuiils,  that 
the  happiness  of  the  whole  is  \k'<  si'cured  by 
each  attending  to  its  own  pt'culiar  interests. 
The  proposition  to  be  maintained  by  our  ailver- 
saries  is,  that  manufactures,  without  protection, 
will,  in  due  time,  spring  up  in  our  country, 
and  sustain  themselves,  in  a  competition  with 
foreign  fabrics,  however  advance<l  the  arts,  and 
whatever  the  degree  of  protection  may  be  in 
foreign  countries.  Now  I  contend  that  this 
proposition  is  refuted  by  all  experience,  ancient 
and  modern,  and  in  every  country.  If  I  am 
aske<l,  why  unprotected  industry  should  not 
succeed  in  a  struggle  with  protected  industry, 
I  answer,  the  fact  has  ever  been  so,  and  that 
is  sufficient;  I  reply,  that  uniform  experience 
evinces  that  it  cannot  succeed  in  such  an  un- 
equal contest,  and  that  is  sufficient.  If  we 
speculate  on  the  causes  of  this  universal  truth, 
we  may  differ  about  them.  Still  the  indisputa- 
ble fact  remains.  And  wo  should  be  as  un- 
wise in  not  availing  ourselves  of  the  guide 
which  it  furnishes,  as  a  man  would  bo  who 
should  refuse  to  bask  in  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
because  he  could  not  agree  with  Judge  Wood- 
ward as  to  the  nature  of  the  substance  of  that 
{)lanet,  to  which  we  nre  indebted  for  heat  and 
ight.  If  I  were  to  attempt  to  particularize  the 
causes  which  prevent  the  success  of  the  manu- 
facturing arts  without  protection,  I  should  say 
tliat  they  are,  first,  the  ohdiirucy  of  fixed  habits. 
No  nation,  no  individual,  will  easily  change  an 
established  course  of  business,  even  if  it  be  un- 
profitable ;  and  least  of  all  is  an  agricultural 
people  prone  to  innovation.  With  what  re- 
luctance do  they  adopt  improvements  in  the 
instruments  of  husbandry,  or  in  modes  of  culti- 
vation I  If  the  farmer  makes  a  got>d  crop,  and 
sells  it  badly ;  or  makes  a  short  crop ;  buoyed 
up  by  hoi>e  he  perseveres,  and  trusts  that  a 
favorable  change  of  the  market,  or  of  the 
seasons,  will  enable  him,  in  the  succeeding  year, 


to  repair  the  misfortunes  of  the  past.  Secondly, 
the  uncertainty,  flnctnation,  and  nnsteadinesB 
of  the  home  market,  when  liable  to  an  unre- 
stricted influx  of  fabrics  from  all  foreign  na- 
tions; and,  thirdly,  the  sui>erior  advance  of 
skill,  and  amount  of  capital,  which  foreign  na- 
tions have  obtained,  by  the  i)rotection  of  their 
own  industry.  From  the  latter  or  from  other 
causi's,  the  unprotected  manufactures  of  a  conn- 
try  are  exposed  to  the  danger  of  being  crashed 
in  their  infancy,  either  by  the  design  or  from 
the  necessities  of  foreign  manufacturers.  Gen- 
tlemen are  incredulous  as  to  the  attempts  of 
foreign  manufacturers  to  acoomiilish  the  de- 
.Htruction  of  ours.  Why  shonld  they  not  make 
sueh  attempts  ?  If  the  Scottish  manufacturer, 
by  surchftrging  our  market,  in  one  year,  with 
the  article  of  cotton  bagging,  for  example, 
should  so  re<luce  the  price  as  to  discourage  and 
put  down  tlie  home  manufacture,  he  wonld  se- 
cure to  himself  the  monoi)oly  of  the  supply. 
An<I  now,  having  the  exclusive  possession  of 
the  market,  perhaps  for  a  long  term  of  years, 
he  init;ht  be  more  than  indemnified  for  his  first 
los»»,  in  the  subsequent  rise  in  the  price  of  the 
article.  What  have  we  not  seen  under  our 
own  eyes?  The  comfHJtition  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  the  mail,  between  this  place  and  Balti- 
more, so  excited,  that  to  obtain  it  an  individual 
offered,  at  great  loss,  to  carry  it  a  whole  yeir 
for  one  dollar !  His  calculation  no  doubt  was, 
that  by  driving  his  competitor  off  the  road,  and 
securing  to  himself  the  carriage  of  the  mail,  be 
would  be  afterward  able  to  repair  his  original 
loss  by  new  contracts  with  tiie  department 
Hut  the  necessities  of  foreign  manufacturers, 
without  imputing  to  them  any  sinister  design, 
may  oblige  them  to  throw  into  our  markets  the 
fabrics  which  have  accumulated  on  their  hands, 
in  conse<iuence  of  obstruction  in  the  ordinary 
vents,  or  trom  over-calculation ;  and  the  forced 
sales,  at  losing  prices,  may  i)rostrate  our  es- 
talilishments.  From  this  view  of  the  sulgect, 
it  follows,  that^  if  we  would  place  the  industry 
of  our  country  n{>on  a  solid  and  unshakable 
foundation,  we  must  adopt  the  protecting  poli- 
cy, which  has  every  where  succeeded,  and  reject 
that  which  would  abandon  it,  which  has  every 
where  failed. 

Eighth.  But  if  the  policy  of  protection  be 
wise,  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Bar- 
l)our)  has  made  some  ingenious  calculations  to 
prove  that  the  measure  of  protection,  already 
extended,  has  been  sufficiently  great.  With 
some  few  exceptions,  the  existing  duties,  of 
which  he  has  made  an  estimate,  were  laid  with 
the  object  of  revenue,  and  without  reference  to 
that  of  encouragement  to  domestic  industry; 
and  although  it  is  admitted  that  the  incidental 
effect  of  duties,  so  laid,  is  to  promote  our  manu- 
factures, yet  if  it  foils  short  of  competent  pro- 
tection, the  duties  might  as  well  not  have  been 
imposed,  with  reference  to  that  purpose.  A 
moderate  addition  may  accomplish  tiiis  desirable 
end ;  and  the  proposed  tariff  is  bdieved  to  have 
this  character. 
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IHnth.  The  prohibitory  policy,  it  is  confi- 
dently assorted,  is  condemned  by  the  wisdom 
of  Earope,  and  by  her  most  enlightened  states- 
men. Is  this  the  fact  ?  We  call  upon  gentle- 
men to  show  in  what  instance  a  nation  that  has 
ei^oyed  its  benefits  has  surrendered  it. 

Here  Kr.  Barbour  rose,  Mr.  Clay  giving  way, 
and  said,  that  England  had  departed  from  it  in 
the  China  trade,  in  allowing  us  to  trade  with 
her  East  India  possessions,  and  in  tolerating  our 
navigation  to  her  West  India  colonies. 

With  respect  to  the  trade  to  China,  the  whole 
amount  of  what  England  has  done,  is,  to  modify 
the  monopoly  of  the  East  India  Company,  in 
hehalf  of  one,  and  a  small  part  of  her  subjects, 
to  increase  the  commerce  of  another  and  the 
greater  portion  of  them.  The  abolition  of  the 
restriction,  therefore,  operates  altogether  among 
the  snbiects  of  England ;  and  does  not  touch  at 
all  the  mterests  of  foreign  powers.  The  tolera- 
tion of  our  commerce  to  British  India,  is  for 
the  sake  of  the  specie,  with  which  we  mwnly 
carry  on  that  commerce,  and  which,  having  per- 
formed its  circuit,  returns  to  Great  Britain  in 
exchange  for  British  manufactures.  The  relax- 
ation from  the  colonial  policy,  in  the  instance 
of  our  trade  and  navigation  with  the  West 
Indies,  is  a  most  unfortunate  example  for  the 
honorable  gentleman ;  for  in  it  is  an  illustrious 
proof  of  the  success  of  our  restrictive  policy, 
when  resolutely  adhered  to.  Great  Britun  had 
prescribed  the  terms  on  which  we  were  to  be 
graciously  allowed  to  carry  on  that  trade.  The 
effect  of  her  regulations  was,  to  exclude  our 
navigation  altogether,  and  a  complete  monopo- 
ly, on  the  part  of  the  British  navigation,  was 
secured.  We  forbade  it,  unless  our  vessels 
should  be  allowed  a  perfect  reciprocity.  Great 
Britain  stood  ont  a  long  time,  but  finally  yield- 
ed, and  our  navigation  now  fairly  shares  with 
hers  in  the  trade.  Have  gentlemen  no  other 
to  exhibit  than  these  trivial  relaxations  from  the 

Srohibitory  policy,  which  do  not  amount  to  a 
rop  in  the  bucket,  to  prove  its  abandonment 
by  Great  Britain  ?  Let  them  show  us  that  her 
laws  are  repealed  which  prohibit  the  introduc- 
tion of  our  flour  and  provisions;  of  French 
Bilks,  laces,  porcelain,  manufactures  of  bronze, 
mirrors,  woollens ;  and  of  the  manufactures  of 
all  other  nations ;  and  then,  we  may  be  ready 
to  allow  that  Great  Britain  has  really  abolished 
her  prohibitory  policy.  We  find  there,  on  the 
contrary,  that  system  of  policy  in  fuU  and  vig- 
orous operation,  and  a  most  curiously  inter- 
woven system  it  is,  as  she  enforces  it.  She 
begins  by  protecting  all  parts  of  her  immense 
dominions  against  foreign  nations.  She  then 
protects  the  parent  country  against  the  colonies ; 
and,  finally,  one  part  of  the  parent  country 
against  another.  The  sagacity  of  Scot<)h  in- 
dustry has  carried  the  process  of  distillation  to 
a  perfection  which  would  place  the  art  in  Eng- 
land on  a  footing  of  disadvaatageoiifl  competi- 


tion, and  English  distillation  has  been  protected 
accordingly.  But  suppose  it  were  even  true 
that  Great  Britain  had  abolished  all  restrictions 
upon  trade,  and  allowed  the  freest  introduction 
of  the  produce  of  foreign  labor,  would  that 
prove  it  unwise  for  us  to  adopt  the  protecting 
system  ?  The  object  of  protection  is  the  estaln 
lishment  and  perfection  of  the  arts.  In  Eng- 
land it  has  accomplished  its  purpose,  ftdfilled  its 
end.  If  she  has  not  carried  every  branch  of 
manufacture  to  the  same  high  state  of  perfec- 
tion that  any  other  nation  has,  she  has  succeed- 
ed in  so  many,  that  slie  may  s^ely  challenge  the 
most  unshackled  competition  in  exchanges.  It 
is  upon  this  very  ground  that  many  of  her 
writers  recommend  an  abandonment  of  the  pro- 
hibitory system.  It  is  to  give  greater  scope  to 
British  industry  and  enterprise.  It  is  upon  the 
same  selfish  principle.  The  object  of  t£e  most 
perfect  freedom  of  trade,  with  such  a  nation  as 
Britain^  and  of  the  most  rigorous  system  of 
prohibition,  with  a  nation  whose  arts  are  in 
their  infancy,  may  both  be  precisely  the  same. 
In  both  cases,  it  is  to  give  greater  expansion  to 
native  industry.  They  only  differ  in  the  thea- 
tres of  their  operation.  The  abolition  of  the 
restrictive  system  by  Britain,  if  by  it  she  could 
prevail  upon  other  nations  to  imitate  her  ex- 
ample, would  have  the  effect  of  extending  the 
consumption  of  British  produce  in  other  coun- 
tries, where  her  writers  boldly  affirm  it  could 
maintain  a  fearless  competition  with  the  pro- 
duce of  native  labor.  The  adoption  of  the 
restrictive  system,  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  by  excluding  the  produce  of  foreign 
labor,  would  extend  the  consumption  of  Ameri- 
can produce,  unable,  in  the  infancy  and  unpro- 
tected state  of  the  arts,  to  sustain  a  competition 
with  foreign  fabrics.  Let  our  arts  breathe  un- 
der the  shade  of  protection ;  let  them  be  per- 
fected, as  they  are  in  England,^  and  we  shall 
then  be  ready,  as  England  now  is  said  to  be,  to 
put  aside  protection,  and  to  enter  upon  the 
freest  exchanges.  To  what  other  cause,  than 
to  their  whole  prohibitory  policy,  can  you 
ascribe  British  prosperity  ?  It  will  not  do  to 
assign  it  to  that  of  her  antiquity ;  for  France  is 
no  less  ancient;  though  much  less  rich  and 
powerful,  in  proportion  to  the  population  and 
natural  advantages  of  France.  Hallam,  a  sen- 
sible and  highly  approved  writer  on  the  middle 
ages,  assigns  the  revival  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
north  of  Europe  to  the  success  of  the  woollen 
manufactories  of  Flanders,  and  the  commerce 
of  which  their  fabrics  became  the  subject ;  and 
the  commencement  of  that  of  England  to  the 
establishment  of  similar  manufactures  there  un- 
der the  Edwards,  and  to  the  prohibitions  which 
began  about  the  same  time.  As  to  the  poor- 
rates,  the  theme  of  so  much  reproach  without 
England,  and  of  so  much  regret  within  it, 
among  her  speculative  writers,  the  system  was 
a  strong  proof,  no  less  of  her  unboonaed  wealth 
than  of  her  pauperism.  What  other  nation  can 
dispense,  in  the  form  of  regulated  charity,  the 
enormous  sum,  I  beUeve^  of  ten  or  twelve  mil- 
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lions  sterling  ?  The  nnnober  of  British  pauj>er8 
wan  the  result  of  pressing  the  principle  of 
population  to  its  utmost  limits  bj  her  protect- 
ing i)olicy,  in  the  creation  of  wealth,  and  in 
placing  the  rest  of  the  world  under  tribute  to 
her  industry.  Doubtless  the  condition  of  Eng- 
land would  be  better,  without  paujK^rs,  if  in 
other  resi>ects  it  remained  the  sjiine.  Hut  in 
her  actual  circumstances,  the  poor  system  has 
the  salutary  etlect  of  an  equalizing  corrective 
of  the  tendency  to  the  concentration  of  riches, 
producefl  by  the  genius  of  her  politicjil  institu- 
tions and  by  her  prohibitory  system. 

But  is  it  true,  that  England  is  convinced  of 
the  imiK)licy  of  the  prohibitory  system,  and 
desirous  to  abandon  it?  "What  proof  have  we 
to  that  effect?  We  are  asked  to  reject  the 
evidence  deducible  from  the  settled  and  steady 
practice  of  England,  and  to  take  lessons  in  a 
school  of  philosophical  writers,  whose  visionary 
theories  are  nowhere  adopted;  or,  if  adopted, 
bring  with  them  inevitable  distress,  imi)overish- 
ment,  and  niin.  I^t  us  hear  the  testimony  of 
an  illustrious  personage,  entitled  to  the  greatest 
attention,  because  he  si>eaks  after  the  lull  ex- 
periment of  the  unrestrictive  system  made  in 
his  own  empire.  I  hoi>e  I  shall  give  no  offence 
in  quoting  from  a  publication  issued  from  "the 
mint  of  Philadelphia;'*  from  a  work  of  Mr. 
Carey,  of  whom  I  seize,  with  great  pleasure, 
the  occasion  to  say,  that  he  merits  the  public 
gratitude,  f(^r  the  (lisinterested  diligence  with 
which  he  has  cr)llected  a  large  mass  of  highly 
Uiieful  fjicts,  and  for  the  clear  and  convincing 
reasoning  with  which  he  generally  illustrates 
them.  The  Emperor  of  Russia,  in  March,  1H22, 
after  aboui  two  years'  trial  of  the  free  system, 
says,  through  Count  Nesselrode : 

"To  produce  happy  effects,  the  principles  of 
commercial  freedom  must  be  generally  adopted. 
The  State  which  adopts,  while  others  reject 
them,  must  condemn  its  own  industry  and  com- 
merce to  pay  a  ruinous  tribute  to  those  of  other 
countries. 

"From  a  circulation  exempt  from  restraint, 
and  the  facility  afforded  by  recii)rocal  exchanges, 
almost  all  the  governments  at  tirst  resolved  to 
seek  the  means  of  repairing  the  evil  which  Eu- 
rope had  been  doomed  to  suffer;  but  experience 
and  more  correct  calculations,  because  they 
"Were  made  from  certain  data,  and  upon  the  re- 
sults already  known  of  the  peace  that  had  just 
taken  place,  forced  them  soon  to  adhere  to  the 
prohibitory  system. 

"  England  preserved  hers.  Austria  remained 
faithful  to  the  rule  she  had  laid  down,  to  guard 
herself  against  the  rivalship  of  foreign  industry. 
Franco,  with  the  same  vi'^ws,  adopted  the  most 
rigorous  measures  of  pre<^aution.  And  Prussia 
published  a  new  tariff  in  October  last,  which 
proves  that  she  found  it  impossible  not  to  fol- 
low the  example  of  the  rest  of  Europe. 

"  In  proportion  as  the  prohibitory  system  is 
extended  and  rendered  perfect  in  other  coun- 
tries, that  State  which  pursues  a  contrary  sys- 


tem makes,  from  day  to  day,  sacrifices  more 
extensive  and  more  considerable.  *  *  ♦  It 
offers  a  continual  encouragement  to  the  nAno- 
factures  of  other  countries,  and  its  own  manu- 
factures perish  in  the  struggle  which  they  are^ 
as  yet,  unable  to  maintain. 

"  It  is  with  the  most  lively  feelings  of  regret 
we  acknowledge  it  is  our  own  proper  experi- 
ence which  enables  us  to  trace  this  picture.  The 
evils  which  it  details  have  been  realized  in  Ros- 
sea  and  Poland,  since  tlie  conclusion  of  the  act 
of  the  7th  and  19th  of  December,  1818.  Agri- 
culture without  a  market,  industry  without  pro- 
te<:tion,  languish  and  decline.  Specie  is  export- 
ed, and  the  most  solid  commercial  houses  are 
shaken.  The  public  prosperity  woold  soon  feel 
the  wound  inflicted  on  private  fortunes,  if  new 
regulations  did  not  promptly  change  the  actual 
state  of  atfairs. 

"Events  have  proved  that  our  agriculture 
and  our  commerce,  as  well  as  our  manufacturing 
industry,  arc  not  (mly  paralyzed  but  brought  to 
the  brink  of  ruin." 

The  example  of  Spain  has  been  properly  re- 
ferred to,  as  affording  a  striking  proof  of  the 
calamities  which  attend  a  Stjite  that  abandons 
the  cure  of  its  own  internal  industry.  Her  pros- 
perity was  the  greatest  when  the  arts,  brought 
there  by  the  Moors,  flourished  most  in  that 
kingdom.  Then  she  received  from  England 
her  wool,  and  returned  it  in  the  manufactured 
state ;  and  then  England  was  least  prosperous. 
The  two  nations  liave  reversed  conaitions. 
Spain,  after  the  discovery  of  America,  yielding 
to  an  inordinate  passion  for  the  gold  of  the  In- 
dies, sought  in  their  mines  that  wealth  which 
miglit  have  been  better  created  at  home.  Can 
the  remarkable  difterence  in  the  state  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  two  countries  be  otherwise 
explained,  than  by  the  opposite  systems  which 
they  pursued  ?  England,  by  a  sedulous  atten- 
tion to  her  home  industry,  supplied  the  means 
of  an  advantageous  commerce  ^ith  her  colo- 
nies. Spain,  by  an  utter  neglect  of  her  domes- 
tic resources,  confided  altogether  in  those  which 
she  derived  from  her  colonies,  and  presents  an 
instance  of  the  greatest  adversity.  Her  colonies 
were  infinitely  more  valuable  than  those  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  if  she  had  adopted  a  similar  policy, 
is  it  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  in  wealth  and 
power  she  would  have  suq)assed  that  of  Eng- 
land? I  think  the  honorable  gentleman  from 
Virginia  does  great  injustice  to  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion, in  specifying  that  as  one  of  the  leading 
causes  of  the  decline  of  Spain.  It  is  a  religion 
entitled  to  great  respect ;  and  there  is  nothing 
in  its  character  incompatible  with  the  highest 
degree  of  national  prosperity.  Is  not  France, 
the  most  polished,  in  many  other  respects  the 
most  distinguished  state  of  Christendom,  Cath- 
olic ?  Is  not  Flanders,  the  most  populous  part 
of  Europe,  also  Catholic?  Are  the  Catholic 
parts  of  Switzerland  and  of  Germany  less  pros- 
perous than  those  which  are  Protestant? 

Tenth.    The  next  objection  of  the  honorable 
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gentleman  from  Virginia,  which  I  shaU  brieflj 
notice  is,  that  the  manofacturing  system  is  ad- 
Terse  to  the  genius  of  our  government  in  its 
tendency  to  the  accnmnlation  of  large  capitals 
in  a  few  hands ;  in  the  corruption  of  the  public 
morals,  which  is  alleged  to  be  incident  to  it ; 
and  in  the  consequent  danger  to  the  public  lib- 
erty.    The  first  part  of  the  objection  would  ap- 
ply to  every  lucrative  business,  to  commerce, 
to  planting,   and  to  the  learned  professions. 
Would  the  gentleman  introduce  the  system  of 
Lycurgus  ?    If  his  principle  be  correct  it  should 
be  extended  to  any  and  every  vocation  which 
had  a  similar  tendency.   The  enormous  fortunes 
in  our  country — the  nabobs  of  the  land — have 
been  chiefly  made  by  the  profitable  pursuit  of 
that   foreign    commerce,   in  more    propitious 
times,  which  the  honorable  gentleman  would 
so  cafefully  cherish.     Immense  estates  have 
also  been  made  in  the  South.    The  dependents 
are,   perhaps,  not  more  numerous  upon  that 
wealth  which  is  accumulated  in  manufactures 
than  they  are  upon  that  which  is  acquired  by 
commerce  and  by  agriculture.    We  may  safely 
confide  in  the  laws  of  distribution,  and  in  the 
absence  of  the  rule  of  primogeniture,  for  the 
dissipation,  perhaps,  too  rai>id,  of  large  fortunes. 
What  has  become  of  those  which  were  held  two 
or  three  generations  back  in  Virginia?    Many 
of  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  aristocracy, 
as  it  was  called,  of  that  State,  are  now  in  the 
most  indigent  condition.      The  best  security 
against  the  demoralization  of  society  is  the  con- 
stant and  profitable  employment  of  its  mem- 
bers.   The  greatest  danger  to  public  liberty  is 
from  idleness  and  vice.     If  manufactures  form 
cities,  so  does  commerce.    And  the  disorders 
and  violence  which  proceed  from  the  contagion 
of  the  passions,  are  as  frequent  in  one  descrip- 
tion of  those  communities  as  in  the  other.    There 
is  no  doubt  but  that  the  yeomanry  of  a  country 
is  the  safest  depository  of  public  liberty.    In  all 
time  to  come,  and  under  any  probable  direction 
of  the  labor  of  our  population,  the  agricultural 
class  must  be  much  the  most  numerous  and 
powerful,  and  will  ever  retain,  as  it  ought  to 
retain,  a  preponderating  influence  in  our  coun- 
cils.   The  extent  and  the  fertility  of  our  lands 
constitute  an  adequate  security  against  an  ex- 
cess in  manufactures,  and  also  against  oppres- 
sion, on  the  part  of  capitalists,  toward  the  labor- 
ing portions  of  the  community. 

Eleventh.  The  last  objection,  with  a  notice 
of  which  I  shall  trouble  the  committee,  is,  that 
the  constitution  does  not  authorize  the  passage 
of  the  bill.  The  gentleman  from  Virginia  does 
not  assert,  indeed,  that  it  is  inconsistent  with 
the  express  provisions  of  that  instrument,  but 
he  thinks  it  incompatible  with  the  spirit  of  the 
constitution.  If  we  attempt  to  provide  for  the 
internal  improvement  of  the  country,  the  con- 
stitution, according  to  some  gentlemen,  stands 
in  our  way.  If  we  attempt  to  protect  American 
industry  against  foreign  policy  and  the  rivalry 
of  foreign  industry,  the  constitution  presents 
an    insuperable    obstacle.-    This    constitution 


must  be  a  most  singular  instrument  I  It  seems 
to  be  made  for  any  other  people  than  our  own. 
Its  action  is  altogether  foreign.  Congress  has 
power  to  lay  duties  and  imposts,  under  no  other 
limitation  whatever  than  that  of  their  being 
uniform  throughout  the  United  States.  But 
they  can  only  be  imposed,  according  to  the 
honorable  gentleman,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
revenue.  This  is  a  restriction  which  we  do  not 
find  in  the  constitution.  No  doubt  revenue 
was  a  principal  object  with  the  framcrs  of  the 
constitution  in  investing  Congress  with  the 
power.  But,  in  executing  it,  may  not  the 
duties  and  imposts  be  so  laid  as  to  secure  do- 
mestic interests?  Or  is  Congress  denied  all 
discretion  as  to  the  amount  or  the  distribution 
of  the  duties  and  imposu  t 

The  gentleman  from  "V  irginia  has,  however, 
entirely  mistaken  the  clause  of  the  constitution 
on  which  we  rely.  It  is  that  which  gives  to 
Congress  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  with 
foreign  nations.  The  grant  is  plenary,  without 
any  Umitation  whatever,  and  includes  the  whole 
power  of  regulation,  of  which  the  subject  to  be 
regulated  is  susceptible.  It  is  as  full  and  com- 
plete a  grant  of  the  power  as  that  is  to  declare 
war.  What  is  a  regulation  of  commerce  ?  It 
implies  the  admission  or  exclusion  of  the  object 
of  it,  and  the  terms.  Under  this  power,  some 
articles,  by  the  existing  laws,  are  admitted 
freely ;  others  are  subjected  to  duties  so  high  as 
to  amount  to  their  prohibition,  and  various  rates 
of  duties  are  applied  to  others.  Under  this 
power,  laws  of  total  non-intercourse  with  some 
nations,  embargoes,  producing  an  entire  cessa- 
tion of  commerce  with  all  foreign  countries, 
have  been  from  time  to  time  passed.  These 
laws  I  have  no  doubt  met  with  the  entire  appro- 
bation of  the  gentleman  from  Vir/ini**.  [Mr. 
Barbour  said  that  he  was  not  in  Congress.] 
Wherever  the  gentleman  was,  whether  on  his 
farm  or  in  the  pursuit  of  that  professsion  of 
which  he  is  an  ornament,  I  have  no  doubt  that  * 
he  gave  his  zealous  support  to  the  laws  re- 
ferred to. 

The  principle  of  the  system  under  considera- 
tion has  the  sanction  of  some  of  the  best  and 
wisest  men,  in  all  ages,  in  foreign  countries  as 
well  as  in  our  own— of  the  Edwards,  of  Henry 
the  Great,  of  Elizabeth,  of  the  Colberts,  abroad ; 
of  our  Franklin,  Jefierson,  Madison,  Hamilton, 
at  home.  But  it  comes  recommended  to  us  by 
a  higher  authority  than  any  of  these,  illustrious 
as  they  unquestionably  are — ^by  the  master- 
spirit of  the  age — that  extraordinary  man,  who 
has  thrown  the  Alexanders  and  the  Cffisars  in- 
finitely further  behind  him  than  they  stood  in 
advance  of  the  most  eminent  of  their  predeces- 
sors— that  singular  man  who,  whether  he  was 
seated  on  his  imperial  throne,  deciding  the  fate 
of  nations,  and  allotting  kingdoms  to  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family,  with  the  same  composure,  if 
not  with  the  stole  afiection,  as  that  with  which 
a  Virginia  father  divides  his  plantations  among 
his  children,  or  on  the  miserable  rock  of  St. 
Helena,  to  which  he  was  condemned  by  the 
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cruelty  and  the  injustice  of  his  an  wort  hj  tIc- 
tora,  is  equally  an  object  of  the  most  intense 
admiration.  Ifo  appears  to  have  comprehended 
with  the  rapidity  ofintnition,  the  true  interests 
of  a  State,  and  to  have  been  able,  by  the  turn 
of  A  single  expression,  to  develope  the  secret 
springs  of  the  policy  of  cabinets.  We  find  that 
Las  C'asas  reports  him  to- have  said  : 

^'Ho  opposed  the  principles  of  economists, 
which  ho  said  were  correct  in  theory,  though 
erroneous  in  their  application.  The  political 
constitution  of  different  Statesi,  continued  he, 
must  render  these  principles  defective;  local 
circumstances  continually  call  for  deviations 
from  their  uniformity.  Duties,  he  said,  which 
■were  so  severely  condemned  by  political  econo- 
mists, should  not,  it  is  true,  bo  an  object  to  the 
treasury ;  they  should  be  the  guaranty  and  pro- 
tection of  a  nation,  and  should  correspond  with 
tlie  nature  and  the  objects  of  its  triide.  Hol- 
land, which  is  destitute  of  productions  and 
manufactures,  and  which  has  a  trade  only  of 
transit  and  commission,  should  bo  free  of  all 
fetters  and  barriers.  France,  on  tbe  contrary, 
which  is  rich  in  every  sort  of  production  and 
manufactures,  should  incessantly  guard  against 
the  importations  of  a  rival,  who  might  still 
continue  sniK^rior  to  her,  and  also  against  the  cu- 
pidity, egotism,  and  indifference  of  mere  brokers. 

*'  I  have  not  fallen  into  the  error  of  modem 
systematizers,"  said  the  emperor,  "  who  imagine 
that  all  the  wisdom  of  nations  is  centred  in 
themselves.  Experience  is  tho  true  wisdom  of 
nation'^.  And  what  does  all  tho  reasoning  of 
economists  amount  to  ?  They  incessantly  extol 
the  prosperity  of  England,  and  hold  her  up  as 
our  model ;  but  the  custom-house  system  is 
more  burdensome  and  arbitrary  in  England  than 
in  any  other  country.  They  also  condemn  pro- 
hibitions; yet  it  was  England  set  tho  example 
of  prohibitions ;  and  they  are  in  fact  necessary 
with  regard  to  certain  objects.  Duties  cannot 
adequately  supply  the  place  of  prohibitions; 
there  will  always  bo  found  means  to  defeat  the 
object  of  tho  legislator.  In  France  we  are  still 
very  far  behind  on  theso  delicate  points,  which 
are  still  unperceived  or  ill  understood  by  the 
mass  of  society.  Yet  what  advancement  have 
we  now  made ;  what  correctness  of  ideas  has 
been  introduced  by  my  gradual  classification  of 
agriculture,  industry,  and  trade ;  objects  so  dis- 
tinct in  themselves,  and  which  present  so  great 
and  positive  a  graduation  I 

*'  First.  Agriculture ;  tho  soul,  the  first  basis 
of  the  empire. 

"  Second.  Industry ;  tho  comfort  and  happi- 
ness of  the  population. 

**  Third.  Foreign  trade ;  the  superabundance, 
the  proper  application,  of  the  surplus  of  agricul- 
ture and  industry. 

**  Agriculture  was  continually  improved  du- 
ring tlie  whole  course  of  tho  revolution.  For- 
eigners thought  it  ruined  in  France.  In  1814, 
however,  the  English  were  compelled  to  a<lmit 
that  we  had  little  or  nothing  to  learn  from 
them. 


"  Industry  or  manufactures,  and  internal  trade, 
made  immense  progress  during  my  reign.  ThA 
application  of  chemistry  to  the  mannfactores, 
caused  them  to  advance  with  giant  strides.  I 
gave  an  impulse,  the  effects  of  which  extended 
tiiroughout  Europe. 

^^  Foreign  trade,  which,  in  its  results,  is  in- 
finitely inferior  to  agriculture,  was  an  object  of 
subordinate  importance  in  my  mind.  Foreign 
trade  is  made  for  agriculture  and  home  industry, 
and  not  the  two  latter  for  the  former.  The  in- 
terests of  theso  three  fundamental  cases  are  di- 
verging and  frequently  conflicting.  I  always 
Promoted  them  in  their  natural  gradation,  but 
could  not  and  ought  not  to  have  ranked  them 
all  on  an  equality.  Time  will  unfold  what  I 
have  done,  the  national  resources  which  I  cre- 
ated, and  the  emancipation  from  the  English 
which  I  brought  about.  We  have  now  the  se- 
cret of  the  commercial  treaty  of  1788.  France 
still  exclaims  against  its  author ;  but  the  ^n^isl^ 
demanded  it  (»n  pain  of  resuming  the  war.  They 
wished  to  do  tho  same  after  the  treaty  of  AmieDS, 
but  I  was  then  all-powerful ;  I  was  a  hundred 
cubits  high.  I  replied,  that  if  they  were  in  pos- 
session of  tlio  heights  of  Montmartre  I  would 
still  reAiso  to  sign  tho  treaty.  These  words 
were  ech<»ed  through  Europe. 

^^Tho  English  will  now  impose  some  such 
treaty  on  France,  at  least,  if  popular  clamor  and 
the  o[>i  position  of  tho  mass  of  the  nation,  do  not 
force  them  to  draw  back.  This  thraldom  would 
be  an  additional  disgrace  in  the  eyes  of  that 
nation,  which  is  now  beginning  to  acquire  a  just 
perception  of  her  own  interests. 

"  When  I  came  to  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment, tho  American  ships,  which  were  per- 
mitted to  enter  our  ports  on  the  score  of  their 
neutrality,  brought  us  raw  materials,  and  bid 
the  impudenco  to  sail  from  France  without 
freight,  for  the  ]>un>oso  of  taking  in  cargoes  of 
English  goods  in  London.  They,  moreover,  hid 
the  insolence  to  make  their  payments,  when 
they  had  any  to  make,  by  giving  biUs  on  per- 
sons in  London.  Ilence  tlie  vast  profits  reipe^ 
by  tho  English  manufacturers  and  brokers,  eo- 
tirely  to  our  prejudice.  I  made  a  law  that  no 
American  should  import  goods,  to  any  amount, 
without  immediately  exporting  their  exset 
equivalent.  A  loud  outcry  was  raised  agaimt 
this :  it  was  said  that  I  had  ruined  trade.  Bat 
what  was  the  consequence  ?  Notwithstandiog 
the  closing  of  my  ports  and  in  spite  of  the  Eng- 
lish who  ruled  tho  seas,  tho  Americans  returned 
and  submitted  to  my  regidations.  What  might 
I  not  have  done  under  more  favorable  circum- 
stances? 

''Thus  I  naturalized  in  France  the  mannfiie- 
turo  of  cotton,  which  includes, 

"  First,  spun  cotton.  W^e  did  not  previously 
spin  it  ourselves ;  the  English  supplied  ns  with 
it,  as  a  sort  of  favor. 

*^  Secondly,  tho  web.  We  did  not  yet  make 
it ;  it  came  to  us  from  abroad. 

"^  Thirdly,  the  printing.  This  was  the  only 
part  of  the  manufactare  inat  we  perfbnned  our- 
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mIt60.  I  wished  to  nataralize  the  two  first 
branches;  and  I  proposed  to  the  Gonnoil  of 
State,  that  their  importation  should  he  pro- 
liibited«  This  exoitea  great  alarm.  I  sent  for 
Oberkiunp,  and  I  conversed  with  him  a  long 
time.  I  learned  from  him,  that  this  prohibition 
wonld  doubtless  produce  a  shock,  but  that,  after 
a  year  or  two  of  perseverance,  it  would  prove 
a  triumph,  whence  we  should  derive  im- 
mense advantages.  Then  I  issued  my  decree 
in  spite  of  all ;  this  was  a  true  piece  of  states- 
manship. 

**I  at  first  confined  myself  merely  to  pro- 
hibiting the  web ;  then  I  extended  the  prohi- 
bition to  spun  cotton;  and  we  now  possess, 
within  ourselves,  the  three  branches  of  the  cot- 
ton manufacture,  to  the  great  benefit  of  our 
popnlatioD,  aud  the  injury  and  regret  of  the 
Elnglish;  which  proves  that,  in  civil  govern- 
ment, as  well  as  in  war,  decision  of  character  is 
often  indispensable  to  success." 

I  will  trouble  the  committee  with  only  one 
other  quotation,  which  I  shall  make  from  Lowe ; 
and  from  hearing  which,  the  committee  must 
share  with  me  in  the  mortification  which  I  felt 
on  perusing  it.  That  author  says,  '^  It  is  now 
above  forty  years  since  the  United  States  of 
America  were  definitely  separated  from  us,  and 
since,  their  situation  has  afibrded  a  proof  that 
the  benefit  of  mercantile  intercourse  may  be 
retained,  in  oil  its  extent,  without  the  care  of 
governing,  or  the  expense  of  defending,  these 
once  regretted  provinces."  Is  there  not  too 
much  truth  in  this  observation?  By  adhering 
to  the  foreign  policy  which  I  have  been  discus- 
sing, do  we  not  remain  essentially  British,  in 
eveiy  thing  but  the  form  of  our  government  ? 
Are  not  our  interests,  our  industry,  our  com- 
merce, so  modified  as  to  swell  Britisn  pride,  and 
to  increase  British  power  ? 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  confederacy  comprehends, 
within  its  vast  limits,  great  diversity  of  inter- 
ests; agricultural,  planting,  farming,  commer- 
cial^ navigating,  fishing,  manufacturing.  No 
<me  of  these  interests  is  felt  in  the  same  degree, 
and  cherished  with  the  same  solicitude,  through- 
out all  parts  of  the  Union.  Some  of  them  are 
peculiar  to  particular  sections  of  our  common 
oonntry.  But  all  these  great  interests  are  con- 
fided to  the  protection  of  one  government — to 
the  fate  of  one  ship— and  a  most  gallant  ship  it 
ia,  with  a  noble  crew.  K  we  prosper,  and  are 
happy,  protection  must  be  extended  to  all ;  it  is 
due  to  all.  It  is  the  great  principle  on  which 
obedience  is  demanded  from  all.  If  our  essen- 
tial interests  cannot  find  protection  from  our 
own  government  against  the  policy  of  foreign 
powers  where  are  they  to  get  it  ?  We  did  not 
nnite  for  sacrifice,  but  for  preservation.  The 
inquiry  should  be,  in  reference  to  the  great  in- 
terests of  every  section  of  the  Union  (I  speak 
not  of  minute  subdivisions),  what  woula  be 
done  for  those  interests  if  that  section  stood 
alone  and  separated  from  the  residne  of  the 
republic?  If  the  promotion  of  those  interests 
wonld  not  injuriously  affect  any  other  seotion, 


then  every  thing  should  be  done  for  them,  which 
would  be  done  if  it  formed  a  distinct  govern- 
ment. If  they  come  into  absolute  collision  with 
the  interests  of  another  section,  a  reconciliation, 
if  possible,  should  be  attempted,  by  mutual  con- 
cession, so  as  to  avoid  a  sacrifice  of  the  pros- 
perity of  either  to  that  of  the  other.  In  sudi  a 
case,  all  should  not  be  done  for  one  which 
would  be  done,  if  it  were  separated  and  inde- 
pendent, but  something ;  and,  in  devising  the 
measure,  the  good  of  each  part  and  of  the  whole, 
should  be  carefully  consulted.  This  is  ^e  only 
mode  by  which  we  can  preserve,  in  fuU  vigor, 
the  harmony  of  the  whole  Union.  The  South 
entertains  one  opinion,  and  imagines  that  a 
modification  of  the  existing  policy  of  the  conn- 
try,  for  the  protection  of  American  industry, 
involves  the  ruin  of  the  South.  The  North, 
the  East,  the  West,  hold  the  opposite  opinion, 
and  feel  and  oontemplate  in  a  longer  adherence 
to  the  foreign  policy,  as  it  now  exists,  their 
utter  destruction.  Is  it  true,  that  the  interests 
of  these  great  sections  of  our  country  are  irre- 
concilable with  each  other  ?  Are  we  reduced 
to  the  sad  and  afflicting  dilemma  of  determining 
which  shall  fall  a  victim  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  other  ?  Happily,  I  think,  there  is  no  such 
distressing  alternative.  If  the  North,  the  West, 
and  the  East,  formed  an  independent  state,  un- 
associated  with  the  South,  can  there  be  a  doubt 
that  the  restrictive  system  would  be  carried  to 
the  point  of  prohibition  of  every  foreign  fabric 
of  which  they  produce  the  raw  material,  and 
which  they  could  manufacture?  Such  would 
be  their  policy,  if  they  stood  alone ;  but  they 
are  fortunately  connected  with  the  South,  whid^ 
believes  its  interests  to  require  a  free  admission 
of  foreign  manufactures.  Here  then  is  a  case 
for  mutual  concession,  for  fair  compromise.  The 
bill  under  consideration  presents  tliis  compro- 
mise. It  is  a  medium  between  the  absolute  ex- 
clusion and  the  unrestricted  admission  of  tlte 
produce  of  foreign  industry.  It  sacrifices  the 
interest  of  neither  section  to  that  of  the  other ; 
neither,  it  is  true,  gets  all  that  it  wants,  nor  is 
subject  to  all  that  it  fears.  But  it  has  been  said 
that  the  South  obtains  nothing  in  this  compro- 
mise. Does  it  lose  any  thing  ?  is  the  first  ques- 
tion. I  have  endeavored  to  prove  that  it  does 
not,  by  showing  that  a  mere  transfer  is  efi'ected 
in  the  source  of  the  supply  of  its  consumption 
from  Europe  to  America;  and  that  the  loss, 
whatever  it  may  be,  of  the  sale  of  its  great 
staple  in  Europe,  is  compensated  by  tihe  new 
market  created  in  America.  But  does  the  South 
really  gain  nothing  in  this  compromise  ?  The 
consumption  of  the  other  sections,  though  some- 
what restricted,  is  still  left  open  by  this  bill,  to 
foreign  fabrics  purchased  by  southern  staples. 
So  fu*  its  operation  is  beneficiid  to  the  South, 
and  prejudicial  to  the  industry  of  the  other  sec- 
tions, and  that  is  the  point  of  mutual  concession. 
The  South  will  also  gain  by  the  extended  con- 
sumption of  its  great  staple,  produced  by  an 
increased  capacity  to  consume  it  in  consequence 
of  the  estahluhment  of  the  home  market    But 
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tho  Snri:h  iTiiirint  rx«Tt  its  imlii^try  arnl  i-nti-r-  wlnTi-vrr  >itu:ifiMl.  n<'iivi-.  auiinatotl,  anj  iTirifty. 
j)ri-c  in  iIm-  lii^irn— »  of  iiiaiint;i(-:iirv> !  \Vliy  rat Iu'P  than  |>iT>oVi-rf  inn  rourse  wliuh  rciiJtrs 
in)l  f  Tin'  « li  Hi.  1.  It'll-,  if  n«'t  ixa::»'iT.i!i'iJ,  jirr  u- >uliMTvi^'nt  to  lurciirn  imlii^try  ?  iJut  tljt^se 
artilicial.  jm'l  n.ay.  tlnrff'irr.  In*  "'nnimnnttd.  )'riiitit<>  an*  tWDt'oM.  iliruct,  uiid  roUatiTul,  aud, 
Uiit  call  tlif  (>t!:>r  "•••(•liiinx  iiiiliark  in  tht*  ]iiant-  in  tin*  nni*  Hlia|if  or  tlio  (itliiT,  they  Mill  ditfuac 
injf  <»crniia:ii»rj'*  tit"  tin-  Snntli .'  Tlir  i»h«.trin'ii«»rjs  tlK'ni«<'lvf>  tiirini^'Iinut  the  luiiin.  All  parts  of 
wliirli  t'l-rliiil  lli»  in  an*  nalnral.  iTfat«;il  1  y  ihu  thr  Iniim  will  participattMiioru  or  k>>:i,  iu  botL 
iniiiintal'li.*  law-i  nt"  (IimI,  anil,  thiTi-lurc,  unrun-  As  to  tin-  dirtMt  U'm-lit,  ir  is  ]>n»lial>le  that  the 
qrivral'lr.  Ni»rtli  aihl  tlii'  Ka>t  will  i-iij«»y  the  larjrot  sliare. 

(  MIht  an!  aniniatini:  fi»n>i«KTatii'n<  invitv  ih  I»ut  tin*  Wt-t  anil  tin.- Smith  will  als*)  ]iartici{ialv 
U)  atlnpt  the  {•«»li<  y  i>f  thi-  >y«ttin.  It<>  inifmr-  in  ihvni.  rhi]a<U']{>hia.  iSaUiiiiuro,  and  Kich- 
lan<i\  in  cunniiti'Mi  with  ilu- L'lrnTal  drtViuT  in  rnnmK  will  iliviilo  with  the- northiTri  capitals  the 
tinu*  «»f  war,  rannni  fail  ti»  !•*•  »lnly  r^tiniatt-il.  Iiu*inr"«s  of  iiiannlarinrinjr.  The  latter  city 
Nrnl  1  n-iall  to  nur  paintul  rvrnlli'i-tinii  tin*  unitr- imTf  a«harit:i:^i>  li»r  its  ssiircf*?»ful  y»rt.»!«e- 
MilhTinL's,  l"r  tho  w  ant  f»t  an  aih-ijuati*  >n|»|'ly  rutiiin  than  any  «ithtT  phuc  I  kn<jw\  Zune^- 
«)f  al»-i»h.t*'  niTi— -i.rii'.-,  t«»  wirnh  V..v  ili  iVniKT"*  vilK',  in  Ohio,  only  vxri-pitil.  And  where  the 
of  thfir  ri»nn:n's  ri;.'lit*  and  «»ar  i-ntin*  ['iiimla-  ilirrrt  lii-ni-fit  di»i>  ni»t  UJ-rnie,  that  will  Ik?  eix- 
ti<»n.  wtTi-  -nlijirti-d  iliiriiii;  tin-  lat«-  war.'  Or  .)*>yiil  of  >ii]iplyin^  tht-  raw  niatiTial  aii<l  pruvi- 
lo  remind  thr  roininitti't-  of  tin*  ^.Tt-at  ailvant.i;:**  sii»ns  t'^r  tla-  •■on>uni|ition  of  artisans.  I»  it  not 
ofa>U':iiiy  and  nntaiiint:  >ounv  of  >iipply.  ini-  in«frt  di->irahli'  to  pnt  at  rest  and  jireveiit  iLe 
afto'tid  alik«-  in  war  ami  in  \HiU'%-  i  It^  inijujr-  annual  ni*unvn«o  of  thirt  unpleasant  suhject,  jsn 
taiMi*,  in  retiTi-nro  to  tln'stahililv  of  our  I'ninn,  well  titled,  liv  tlie  vari«m.-  interests  to  whieh  it 
that  paramount  ami  create •^t  of  all  our  intere-^ts,  appeals,  to  e.M-iie  irritation  and  to  prinliice  dis- 
c.annnot  fail  warmly  t«»  ri-<'onimen«l  it,  or  at  eonterit  ;  Can  that  he  etfeiied  hy  its  rejeftu»iii 
lea>t  to  r- in  1  ill  ate  the  torhearanee  of  eveiy  pa-  l»ehnl«l  the  nia>«'  of  jn.titi«ins  whieh  lie  on  our 
tri«)t  hnj-om.  Niivv  our  pei»j»le  jfriM-nt  thi- *jie«'-  tahli'.  earnestly  and  aiixiou^ly  entreating  llw 
taele  of  a  va^t  a-.-rndihiL'e  «»f  jealou-  rixal-,  all  proi eet ion  interposition  of  Con^ire-s  ajraiii*t  tlie 
ea;:erly  ru-liin::  to  tin*  >i-a-h«)aril.  jn-tlin::  eaeh  ruinou:^  pojiey  whiili  we  are  pursuing.  Will 
<itheriniheir  wa\.  to  hurry  i»tl'ti»;:hitt«  d  ftireiirn  the-e  petitioner.-,  eninprehenilin^  all  orders  of 
market^  the  |»eii-liahle  produre  of  their  lalH»r.  smiety,  entire  >talis  anrl  ruinmunities,  publio 
The  teiidiiiry  of  that  poiiey,  in  «'i»nformity  to  <-umi»anie'<  anrl  pri\ate  indi\iduals,  .^.pontani'- 
wliieh  thi>hill  i>prei»ared,  is  t'»  trair-l'irni  the-e  ou.-ly  as-ernhhrj;.',  rease  in  their  hiiinhle  prayers 
«'omiK-litor- int«»  lriend>  and  mutual  eu-toniers ;  hy  your  lending;  a  deaf  ear?  Can  yi»u  exj>ei-t 
and,  hy  the  rei-iprot'al  exehan^re- of  ?h  ir  re-jiec-  tliat.  the-e  pi'litiiHier>  and  others,  in  e^•unth■^'» 
live  prod  ueti  oil-,  to  place  the  i-nntedirai  y  upon  numher>,  that  will,  if  you  delay  the  pa-sa;:e  c-I 
the  most  si'lid  nf  all  toundation-,  the  lia-i- i»f  thi- hill,  >u|»plicate  \ our  mercy,  >houlil  contein- 
ci)nuni>n  intere-t.  Ami  i-not  pivernment  calle«l  plate  their  std»:«tance  ^rradually  withdraw  ti>for- 
npoii,  hy  every  Mimuhitin;:  m<»live.  to  adapt  its  ei;:n  countries  their  ruin  -low,  hut  certain  an«l 
polii'V  tii  tlie  actual  condition  and  externle«l  as  inevitable  as  death  it-<*lf,  withou-t  one  expir- 
jrrowth  »»f  our  great  repuhlief  At  the  com-  iriu' ellort  .'  Vou  think  the  mea-ure  injurious  to 
liieUivnient  of  \}\\T  con-titutii»n,  almo-t  the  you;  We  helieve«iur  preservati«»n  depends  upi.'D 
%vliole  population  of  the  I'niteil  State-  wa-<'on-  it**  adoption.  <  )ur  con vieiion>,  mutually  houe?t, 
finid  hetwe'-n  the  Alhjrhany  mountains  and  tlie  are  e«iually  stroni:.  What  is  to  l»c  done?  I 
Atlantic  <icean.  Since  that  epoch,  the  we.-tern  inv«»ke  that  savin;;  >pirit  of  mutual  concession 
j»art  of  New  York,  of  iVnnsylvania,  of  Vir;j:inia,  .  under  which  ourhles^ed  constitution  w:bi  form- 
all  the  we-tern  States  and  Territorie>,  have  heeu  !  ed,  and  under  whi<li  alone  it  can  be  happily 
jirincipally  peopled.  J'rior  to  that  period  we  ,  administered.  I  appeal  to  the  Si)nth — to  the 
liad  si'arcely  any  interi<»r.  An  interior  has  .  hi^di-minde<l,  f.i*nerous,  and  patriotic  Smth 
sprung  up,  as  it  were  hy  enchantment,  and  — with  which  I  have  so  otTteii  eo-operated,  in 
alon;:  witii  it  new  interests  and  iiew  relation-^,  atteiiiptin;;  ti»  su-taiu  the  honor  and  to  vindi- 
reiiuirin^  the  parental  jirotei-tion  of  ^'overnna lit.  ,  <'ate  the  ri^dits  of  our  country.  Should  il  not 
Uur  piiliry  shotdil  he  modilird  ai-eordiu^dy,  so  ."  oiKer,  uj»on  the  altar  of  the  public  ^^oihI,  sriToe 
as  to  comprehend  all,  and  sarriti«e  none.  Ami  ,  ^acritice  of  its  ]>eculiar  opinions  ^  (.)f  what  does 
are  We  not  enconra;_'ed  by  the  su<mv-<  nf  past  ,  it  coniplaiuif  A  po-sihle  temporary  enhance- 
experience,  in  respect  to  the  only  arti<-le  which  j  na-nl  in  the  object -j  «jf  consumption.  Of  what 
ha-*  been  adeijUately  protected  .'  Already  have  ;  <Io  we  complain  i  A  total  incapacity,  prixluced 
tlie  i»rediciiuns  and  the  friends  of  the  American  I  by  the  forei;rn  ]'olicy,  to  parchado,  at  anv  price, 


system,  in  even  a  shffrter  time  than  their  most 
sanguine  hopes  could  have  antii-ipate<l,  been 
completely  re.ilized  in  regard  to  that  article; 


necessary  fj)reign  (»bjeots  of  consumption.  In 
such  an  alternative,  inconvenient  only  to  it, 
ruinous  to  us,  can  we  exfK.'Ct  too  much  from 


andconsumptionisnowbetter and  more <-heaply  Southern  magnanimity?  The  jiLst  and  confi- 
supplied  with  coarse  cottons,  than  it  wa-  under  .  dent  expecUition  of  the  pai^»^;e  of  thi^  bill  ha» 
the  prevalence  of  the  foreign  system.  !  floorled  the  country  with  recent  importations  of 

Even  if  the  benefits  of  the  i)olicy  were  limited  foreign  fabrics.  If  it  should  not  piLsei,  the}-  will 
to  Certain  sections  of  our  country,  would  it  n(»t  com  pi  etc  the  work  of  destruction  of  our  domestic 
bo  satia£tctory  to  behold  American  industry,  ,  iudu^try.    If  it  shoidd  pas«|  they  will  pnavent 
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any  considerable  rise  in  the  price  of  foreign 
oommodities,  until  our  own  industry  shall  be 
able  to  supply  competent  substitutes. 

To  the  friends  of  the  tariff  I  would  also  anx- 
iously appeal.  Every  arranjcement  of  its  pro- 
visions does  not  suit  each  of  you ;  you  desire 
some  further  alterations;  you  would  make  it 
perfect  You  want  what  you  will  never  get. 
Nothing  human  is  perfect  And  I  have  seen, 
with  great  surprise,  a  piece  signed  by  a  member 
of  Congress,  published  in  the  **  National  Intelli- 
gencer," stating  that  this  bill  must  be  rejected, 
and  a  judicious  tariff  brought  in  as  its  substi- 
tute. 

A  judicious  tariff  I  No  member  of  Congress 
could  have  signed  that  piece ;  or,  if  he  did,  the 
public  oaght  not  to  be  deceived.  If  this  bill  do 
not  pass,  unqaestionably  no  other  can  pass  at 
this  session,  or  probably  during  this  Congress. 
And  who  will  go  home  and  say,  that  he  rejected 
all  the  benefits  of  this  bill,  because  molasses  has 
been  subjected  to  the  enormous  additional  duty 
of  five  cents  per  gallon  ?  I  call,  therefore,  upon 
the  friends  of  the  American  policy,  to  yield 
somewhat  of  their  own  peculiar  wislies,  and  not 
to  reject  the  practicable  in  the  idle  pursuit  after 
the  unattainable.  Let  us  imitate  the  illustrious 
example  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  aud 
always  remembering  that  whatever  S[)ring8  from 
man  partakes  of  his  imperfections,  depend  upon 


experience  to  suggest,  in  future,  the  necessary 
amendments. 

We  have  had  great  difficulties  to  encounter. 
First,  the  splendid  talents  which  are  arrayed  in 
this  House  against  us.  Second,  we  are  opposed 
by  the  rich  and  the  powerful  in  the  land.  Third, 
the  executive  government^  if  any,  affords  us  but 
a  cold  and  equivocal  support.  Fourth,  the  im- 
porting and  navigating  interest,  I  verily  believe 
from  misconception,  are  adverse  to  us.  Fifth, 
the  British  factors  and  the  British  influence  are 
inimical  to  our  success.  Sixth,  long-established 
habits  and  prejudices  oppose  us.  Seventh,  the 
reviewers  and  literary  speculators,  foreign  and 
domestic.  And,  lastly,  the  leading  presses  of 
the  country,  including  the  influence  of  that 
which  is  established  in  this  city,  and  sustained 
by  the  public  purse. 

From  some  of  these,  or  other  causes,  the  bill 
may  be  postponed,  thwarted,  defeated.  But 
the  cause  is  the  cause  of  the  country,  and  it 
must  and  will  prevail.  It  is  founded  in  the 
interests  and  affections  of  the  people.  It  is  as 
native  as  the  granite  deeply  imbosomcd  in  our 
mountains.  And,  in  conclusion,  I  would  pray 
God,  in  his  infinite  mercy,  to  avert  from  our 
country  the  evils  which  are  impending  over  it, 
and,  by  enlightening  our  councils,  to  conduct  us 
into  that  path  which  leads  to  riches,  to  great- 
ness, to  glory. 


-♦••-♦- 
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This  address  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Clay,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  presentation  of  General  La- 
fieiyette  to  the  Uouse  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States,  on  the  tenth  of  December,  1824. 

Gknkbal  :  Tlie  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States,  impelled  alike  by  its  own 
feelings,  and  by  those  of  the  whole  American 
people,  could  not  have  assigned  to  me  a  more 
gratUying  duty  than  that  of  presenting  to  you 
cordial  congratulations  upon  the  occasion  of 
your  recent  arrival  in  the  United  States,  in 
compliance  with  the  wishes  of  Congress,  and  to 
asflure  you  of  the  very  high  satisfaction  which 
your  presence  affords  on  this  early  theatre  of 
your  glory  and  renown.  Although  but  few  of 
the  members  who  compose  this  body  shared 
with  you  in  the  war  of  our  Revolution,  all  have, 
from  impartial  history,  or  from  faithful  tradi- 
tion, a  knowledge  of  the  perils,  the  sufferings, 
ajdd  the  sacrifices,  which  you  voluntarily  en- 
oonntered,  and  the  signal  services,  in  America 
and  in  Europe,  which  yon  performed  for  an  in- 
ftnt,  a  distant,  and  an  alien  people ;  and  all  feel 
and  own  the  very  great  extent  of  the  obligations 
under  which  you  have  placed  our  country.  But 
the  relations  in  which  you  have  ever  stood  to 
the  United  States,  interesting  and  important  as 


they  have  been,  do  not  constitute  the  only  mo- 
tive of  the  respect  and  admiration  which  the 
House  of  Representatives  entertain  for  von. 
Your  consistency  of  character,  your  uniform 
devotion  to  regulated  liberty,  in  all  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  a  long  and  arduous  life,  also  commands 
its  admiration.  During  all  the  recent  convul- 
sions of  Europe,  amid,  as  after  the  dispersion 
of,  every  political  storm,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  beheld  you,  true  to  your  old 
principles,  firm  and  erect,  cheering  and  ani- 
mating with  your  well-known  voice,  the  vota- 
ries of  liberty,  its  faithful  and  fearless  champion, 
ready  to  shed  the  last  drop  of  that  blood  which 
here  you  so  freely  and  nobly  spilled,  in  the  same 
holy  cause. 

The  vain  wish  has  been  sometimes  indulged, 
that  Providence  would  allow  the  ])atriot,  after 
death,  to  return  to  his  country,  and  to  contem- 
plate the  intermediate  changes  which  had  taken 
place ;  to  view  the  forests  felled,  tlie  cities  built, 
the  mountains  levelled,  the  canals  cut,  the  high- 
ways constructed,  the  progress  of  the  arts,  the 
advancement  of  learning,  and  the  increase  of 
population.  General,  your  present  visit  to  the 
United  States  is  a  realization  of  the  consoling 
object  of  that  wish.  You  are  in  the  midst  of 
posterity.  Every  where,  yon  must  have  been 
stmd^  with  the  great  changes,  physical  and 
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mora],  which  have  occurred  since  voa  left  as. 
Even  this  very  city,  beariDf?  a  venerated  name, 
alike  enileari'd  to  yoa  and  to  ur,  hart  nince 
eniergL*<l  ih>ui  the  forvbi  which  then  covered  itn 
site.  Ill  one  rirs]>ect  you  hchold  us  unaltered, 
and  this  is  in  the  Hentiment  of  continued  dev<.»- 
tifin  to  liberty,  and  of  ardent  affection  and  pro- 
found gratitude  to  your  departed  friend,  the 
fatlier  of  his  country,  and  to  you,  and  to  your 


illustrions  associates  in  the  field  and  in  the  cabi- 
net for  the  multiplied  blessings  wLich  sarronnd 
U8,  and  for  the  very  privilefre  of  addressing  yoa 
which  I  now  exercise.  This  sentiment,  now 
fondly  cherished  by  more  than  ton  millions  of 
pei»ple,  will  be  transmitted,  with  unabated 
vigor,  down  the  tide  of  time,  through  the  coant- 
less  millions  who  are  destined  to  inhabit  this 
continent,  to  the  latest  posterity. 


•  ♦• 


REPLY  TO  JOHN  RANDOLPH.* 


Sib,  I  am  growing  old.  I  have  had  some 
little  meoriure  of  experience  in  public  life,  and 
tiie  result  of  that  experience  has  brought  me  to 
this  conclusion,  that  when  business,  of  what- 
ever nature,  is  to  be  transacted  in  a  deliberative 
assembly,  or  in  private  life,  courtesy,  forbear- 
ance, and  moderation,  are  best  calculated  to 
bring  it  to  a  8uccci«ful  conclusion.  Sir,  my  ago 
admonishes  me  to  abstain  from  involving  my- 
self in  {personal  difficulties;  would  to  God  tliat 
I  could  say,  I  am  also  restrained  by  higher  mo- 
tives. I  certainly  never  sought  any  collision 
with  the  gentleman  from  Virginia.  My  situa- 
tion at  this  time  is  peculiar,  if  it  be  notliing 
else,  and  mighty  I  sliould  think,  dissuade,  at 
least,  a  generous  heart  from  any  wish  to  draw 
me  into  circunwtanco.s  of  pcrs(mal  altercation. 


*  UmIo  in  tho  nooM  of  ScprewntAtlTM  la  18S4. 


I  have  experienced  this  magnanimity  from  some 
quarters  of  the  Ilonse.  But  I  regret,  that  from 
others  it  appears  to  have  no  such  consideratioo. 
The  gentleman  from  Virginia  was  pleased  to 
say,  that  in  one  ])oint  at  le:L<t  he  coincided  with 
me—  in  an  humble  estimate  of  my  grammatictl 
and  philolo^ncal  acquirements.  I  know  my  de- 
ficiencies. I  was  bom  to  no  pn>nd  itatrlmonial 
estate ;  from  my  father  I  inherited  only  in&ncr, 
ignorance,  and  indigence.  I  feel  my  defects; 
but,  s()  far  as  my  situation  in  early  life  is  con- 
cerned, I  may,  without  presumption,  say  tb^y 
are  more  my  misfortune  than  my  fault.  But, 
however  I  regret  my  wont  of  ability  to  fbnush 
to  the  gentleman  a  better  specimen  of  powers 
of  verbal  criticism,  I  will  venture  to  say,  it  is 
not  greater  than  the  disap))ointment  of  this 
committee  as  to  the  strength  of  his  argu- 
ment. 


•-: 


TRISTAM  BURGES. 

Tbibtam  Bxtbgbs  was  of  a  poor  but  worthy  family,  who  for  many  years  resided  in  the  old 
colony  of  Plymouth,  Massachnsetts.  His  father  settled  at  Rochester  in  that  colony,  where  he 
managed  a  small  farm ;  devoting  the  intervals  of  his  agricnltnral  pursuits  to  the  employments 
of  his  trade,  which  was  that  of  a  cooper.  On  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  he  was 
appointed  a  lieutenant,  and  rendered  important  and  valuable  assistance  in  recruiting,  and  raising 
clothing  for  the  army.  After  the  battle  of  Lexington,  he  returned  to  his  farm,  much  shattered 
in  health,  and,  filing  gradually,  died  in  1792. 

At  Rochester,  Tristam  was  bom  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  February,  17T0.  The  indigence  of 
his  parents,  added  to  the  illness  of  his  father,  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  assist  in  the  labors 
of  the  farm  and  the  shop,  and  thus  the  first  fifteen  years  of  his  life  were  passed,  without 
receiving  any  instruction,  except  such  as  was  imparted  to  him  by  his  eldest  sister,  *'  in  the  long 
winter  evenings,'*  and  occasional  lessons  from  his  father  in  writing  and  arithmetic.  At  the  age 
of  fifteen  he  received  six  weeks*  tuition  in  the  village  school,  and,  two  years  after,  studied 
mathematics  six  weeks  more,  under  the  charge  of  one  Hugh  Montgomery.  This  was  all  the 
"  schooling "  he  received  until  he  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one.  His  youth,  however,  was 
not  spent  unprofitably.  In  the  leisure  he  could  command  from  his  double  duties  as  farmer  and 
cooper,  he  was  devoted  to  his  books,  "  begging  and  borrowing  "  those  he  could  not  buy ;  and, 
as  soon  as  he  was  capable  of  writing  Join-hand,  many  of  his  hours  were  employed  in  composition. 
Among  the  earliest  books  he  read  were  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  and  the  life  of  Joseph,  works  to 
which  he  often  reverted  with  pleasure,  in  the  later  period  of  his  life.  Soon  after  he  reached  his 
twenty-first  year,  he  made  every  preparation  to  start  on  a  whaling  voyage,  but  the  unexpected 
departure  of  the  vessel  in  which  he  was  to  serve,  altered  his  plans  of  life,  and  he  determined  to 
Btudy  medicine  and  prepare  himself  "  to  ride  with  a  country  doctor."  To  this  end  he  borrowed 
Chesselden's  Anatomy  and  GuUen's  Theory,  from  the  family  physician,  and  applied  himself  with 
the  greatest  assiduity  to  study ;  but  his  medical  career  was  of  short  duration.  In  1793,  having 
I  sold  his  share  in  the  farm,  to  afford  him  a  support  during  his  collegiate  course,  he  entered  Rhode 
Island  College,  now  Brown  University,  and,  after  spending  three  years  there,  graduated  with  the 
honors  of  his  class.  He  then  opened  a  school  in  Providence,  and  at  the  same  time  continued 
the  study  of  law,  to  which  he  had  devoted  a  portion  of  the  time  while  in  the  University. 

In  1799  he  commenced  practice  in  the  Rhode  Island  courts,  and  soon  rose  to  distinction. 
He  attained  a  great  influence  as  an  advocate.  ^^  The  powers  of  his  mind,  and  his  enthusiastic 
feelings,  were  enlisted  in  every  cause  in  which  he  took  part,  and  so  deeply  was  he  interested,  so 
persuaded  of  the  Justice  of  his  side  of  the  question,  that  he  never  was  known  to  admit  his  client 
to  be  in  the  wrong.  If  doubts  were  suggested  by  the  opposite  party,  before  trial,  he  would 
repel  them  in  an  instant,  as  if  they  reflected  upon  his  own  honor  and  Judgment.  His  practice 
was  very  extensive ;  and  few  important  causes  were  argned,  in  which  he  was  not  engaged. 
The  power  of  his  eloquence  was  supreme  over  judges.  Juries  and  spectators ;  when  he  spoke,  the 
court  was  oflen  thronged,  and  none  listened  without  a  tribute  of  admiration."  He  continued 
his  daties  at  the  bar,  with  a  constantly  inoreanng  reputation,  until  1825,  when  he  was  elected 
to  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives.    In  connection  with  his  legal  duties^  he  held  a 
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scat  in  tho  Rhode  Island  Legislature,  in  1811,  was  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  his  adopted  State, 
and  for  a  short  time  occupied  the  chair  of  Oratorj  and  Belles-Lettre^  in  Brown  Universitj. 

Mr.  I)ur}j:es  apT>eared  in  Congress  in  Decemher,  1825.  Ilis  first  speech,  which  is  spoken  of 
as  one  of  the  greatest  diitplays  of  eloquence  ever  mode  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  was 
delivered  during  tlie  debate  on  the  Judiciary  Hill,  and  ])]aced  him  in  the  fin^t  rank  of  the  orators 
and  statesmen  of  his  country.  Again  in  1S27  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  and  continued  there 
by  re-e1ectii>n  until  1885,  taking  an  active  part  in  all  its  deliberations,  and  always  manifesting 
the  deepest  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  the  country.  I  lis  argument  on  tho  claim  of  Marignj 
D'Auterive  for  indemnity  for  injury  sustained  by  a  slave  during  the  battle  of  New  Orleans, 
gained  him  great  applause,  as  did  his  eloquent  api)eal  for  the  surviving  soldiers  of  the  Revolution; 
for  whom  he  implored  that  the  protecting  arm  of  government  might,  **  like  the  bright  bow  of 
Heaven,"  visit  them  with  tokens  of  relief— that  their  descendants,  for  whom  was  established 
the  broad  basis  of  independence,  **  might  give  them  one  look  of  kindness,  and  pour  one  beam 
of  gladness  on  the  melancholy  twilight  of  their  days."  But  tho  most  celebrated  of  his  efforts, 
while  in  Congress,  was  the  reply  to  John  Randolph,  during  the  debate  on  the  Tariff. 

Mr.  Randolph  had  taken  every  opportunity,  before  that  occasion,  to  ridicule  and  abuse  the 
character,  habits  and  institutions  of  New  England,  and  to  oppose  any  and  every  measore 
calculated  to  advance  her  interests. 

Mr.  Burges,  in  his  remarks  on  the  Tariff,  observed,  that  there  was  a  disposition  among  some 
gentlemen  to  8upi)ort  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  rather  than  those  of  the  United  States ;  when 
Mr.  Randolph  rose,  and  interrupted  him,  saying,  *^  This  hatred  of  aliens,  sir,  is  the  undecayed 
spirit  which  called  forth  the  proposition  to  enact  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws :  I  advise  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  to  move  a  re-enactment  of  those  laws,  to  prevent  the  impndent 
foreigner  from  rivalling  tho  American  seller.  New  England — what  is  she?  Sir,  do  yoa 
remember  that  appropriate  exclamation, — Delenda  at  Carthago  t " 

Mr.  Burges  now  continued — "  Does  the  gentleman  mean  to  say,  sir.  New  England  must  be 
destroyed  ?  If  so,  I  will  remind  him  that  the  fall  of  Carthage  was  the  precursor  of  tlie  fall  of 
Rome.  Permit  me  to  suggest  to  him  to  carry  out  the  parallel.  Further,  sir,  I  wish  it  to  be 
distinctly  understood,  that  I  am  not  bound  by  any  rules  to  argue  against  Bedlam ; — ^but  when  I 
hear  any  tiling  rational  in  the  hallucinations  of  the  gentleman,  I  will  answer  them."  Here  the 
Speaker  interposed,  and  Mr.  Burges  resumed  his  seat,  saying,  **  Perhaps  it  is  better,  sir,  that  I 
should  nut  go  on." 

On  the  following  day  he  continued  his  remarks,  and  after  devoting  some  time  to  the  refntation 
of  the  assertions  made  by  Mr.  Randolph  a  few  days  previous,  on  the  subject  of  the  Tariff,  ha 
concluded  with  the  following : — 

"  Whence  all  this  abuse  of  New-England,  this  misrepresentation  of  the  North  and  the  West ! 
It  is,  sir,  because  they,  and  all  the  patriots  in  the  nation,  would  pursue  a  policy  calculated  to 
secure  and  perpetuate  the  national  independence  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  because  they  are 
opposed  by  another  policy,  which,  by  its  entire,  and  by  every  part  of  its  operation,  will  inevi- 
tably bring  the  American  people  into  a  condition  of  dependence  on  Great  Britain,  less  profitable, 
and  not  more  to  our  honor,  than  the  condition  of  colonies.  I  cannot^  I  would  not  look  into  the 
secrets  of  men^s  hearts :  but  the  nation  will  examine  the  nature  and  tendencies  of  the  American, 
and  the  an ti- American  systems ;  and  they  can  understand  the  arguments  offered  in  support  of 
each  plan  of  national  policy ;  and  they  too  can  read,  and  will  understand  the  histories  of  aU 
public  men,  and  of  those  two  systems  of  national  policy.  Do  we,  as  it  has  been  insinuated, 
support  the  American  policy,  in  wrong,  and  for  the  iiyury  and  damage  of  Old  England  ?  I  do 
not ;  those  with  whom  I  have  the  honor  to  act,  do  not  pursue  this  course— No,  sir, 

'  Not  that  I  lore  England  less, 
Bat  that  I  love  my  country  more.' 

Who,  BUT,  would  wrong ;  who  would  reduce  the  wealth,  the  power  of  England  t  Who,  without 
a  glorious  national  pride,  can  look  to  that  as  to  our  mother  country  f  It  is  the  land  of  comfort, 
accommodation,  and  wealth ;  of  soienoe  and  literature ;  song,  sentiment,  heroic  Tilor,  and  deep^ 
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various,  political  philosophy.  Who  is  not  proud,  that  our  fathers  were  the  compeers  of  Wolfe ; 
that  Burke,  and  Chatham  spoke  our  mother  tongue  ?  Who  does  not  look  for  the  most  prosperous 
eras  of  the  world,  when  English  blood  shall  warm  the  human  bosom  over  the  habitable  breadth 
of  every  zone — when  English  literature  shall  come  under  the  eye  of  the  whole  world — ^English 
inteUectual  wealth  enrich  every  clime ;  and  the  manners,  morals,  and  religion,  of  us  and  oar 
parent  country,  spread  civilization  under  the  whole  star-lighted  heaven ;  and,  in  the  very  lan- 
guage of  our  deliberationp,  the  hallowed  voice  of  daily  prayer  shall  arise  to  God,  throughout 
every  longitude  of  the  sun's  whole  race. 

'*!  would  follow  the  course  of  ordinary  experience;  render  the  child  independent  of  the 
parent ;  and  from  the  resources  of  his  own  industry,  skill,  and  prudence,  rich,  influential,  and 
powerful,  among  nations.  Then,  if  the  period  of  age  and  infirmity  shall,  as  God  send  it  may 
never,  but  if  it  shall  come,  then,  sir,  the  venerated  parent  shall  find  shelter  behind  the  strong 
right  hand  of  her  powerful  descendant." 


"  The  policy  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  calls  him  to  a  course  of  legislation  resulting  in 
the  entire  destruction  of  one  part  of  this  Union.  Oppress  New-England  until  she  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  remove  her  manufacturing  labor  and  capital  to  the  regions  of  iron,  wool,  and  grain ; 
and  nearer  to  those  of  rice  and  cotton.  Oppress  New-England  until  she  shall  be  compelled  to 
remove  her  commercial  labor  and  capital  to  New  York,  Norfolk,  Charleston,  and  Savannah. 
Finally  oppress  that  proscribed  region,  until  she  shall  be  compelled  to  remove  her  agricultural 
labor  and  capital — her  agricultural  capital  ?  No,  she  cannot  remove  that.  Oppress  and  compel 
her,  nevertheless,  to  remove  her  agricultural  labor  to  the  far-off  West ;  and  there  people  the 
Ravage  valley,  and  cultivate  the  deep  wilderness  of  the  Oregon.  She  must,  indeed,  leave  her 
figricultural  capital  ;  her  peopled  fields ;  her  hills  with  culture  carried  to  their  tops ;  her  broad 
deep  bays ;  her  wide,  transparent  lakes,  long-winding  rivers,  and  populous  waterfalls ;  her  de- 
lightful villages,  flourishing  towns,  and  wealthy  cities.  She  must  leave  this  land,  bought  by  the 
treasure,  subdued  by  the  toil,  defended  by  the  valor  of  men,  vigorous,  athletic,  and  intrepid ; 
men,  god-like  in  all,  making  man  Resemble  the  moral  image  of  his  Maker ;  a  land  endeared,  oh ! 
how  deeply  endeared,  because  shared  with  women  pure  as  the  snows  of  their  native  mountains  ; 
bright,  lofty,  and  overawing,  as  the  clear,  circumambient  heavens,  over  their  heads  ;  and  yet 
lovely  as  the  fresh  opening  bosom  of  their  own  blushing  and  blooming  June.  *Mine  own  ro- 
mantic country,'  must  we  leave  thee?  Beautiful  patrimony  of  the  wise  and  good;  enriched 
from  the  economy,  and  ornamented  by  the  labor  and  perseverance  of  two  hundred  years  I  Must 
wo  leave  thee,  venerable  heritage  of  ancient  justice  and  pristine  faith?  And,  God  of  our 
fathers!  must  we  leave  thee  to  the  demagogues  who  have  deceived,  and  traitorously  sold  us? 
We  must  leave  thee  to  them  ;  and  to  the  remnants  of  the  Penobscots,  the  Pequods,  the  Mohi- 
cans, and  Narragansetts ;  that  they  may  lure  back  the  far  retired  bear,  from  the  distant  forest, 
again  to  inhabit  in  the  young  wilderness,  growing  up  in  our  flourishing  cornfields  and  rich  mea- 
dows, and  sprea<ling,  with  briars  and  brambles,  over  our  most  *  pleasant  places.' 

"  All  this  shall  come  to  pass,  to  the  intent  that  New-England  may  again  become  a  lair  for 
wild  beasts,  and  a  hunting-ground  for  savages.  The  graves  of  our  parents  be  polluted ;  and  the 
place  made  holy  by  the  first  footsteps  of  our  pilgrim  forefathers  become  profaned  by  the  mid- 
night orgies  of  barbarous  incantation.  The  evening  wolf  shall  again  howl  on  our  hills,  and  the 
echo  of  his  yell  mingle  once  more  with  the  sound  of  our  waterfalls.  The  sanctuaries  of  God 
shall  be  made  desolate.  Where  now  a  whole  people  congregate  in  thanksgiving  for  the  bene- 
factions of  time,  and  in  humble  supplication  for  the  mercies  of  eternity,  there  those  very  houses 
shall  then  be  left  without  a  tenant  The  owl,  at  noonday,  may  roost  on  the  high  alter  of  devo- 
tion, and  the  '  fox  look  out  the  window,'  on  the  utter  solitude  of  a  New-England  Sabbath. 

"  New-England  shall,  indeed,  under  this  proscribing  policy,  be  what  Switzerland  was  under 
that  of  France.  New-England,  which,  like  Switzerland,  is  the  eagle  nest  of  Freedom ;  New- 
England,  where,  as  in  Switzerland,  the  cradle  of  infant  liberty  ^  was  rocked  by  whirlwinds,  in 
their  rage ;'    New-England  shall,  as  Switzerland  was,  in  troth,  be  ^  the  inmiolated  vietim,  where 
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nothing  bnt  the  skin  remains  nnconsnmed  by  the  Mcrifice  ;*  New-£nglan<],  as  Switzerland  had, 
shall  have  *  nothing  left  bat  her  rockfi,  her  ruins,  and  her  demagcignes.' 

^The  mind,  sir,  capable  of  conceiving  a  project  of  mischief  so  gigantic,  must  have  been  eiriy 
schooled,  and  deeply  imbued  with  all  the  great  principles  of  moral  evil. 

"  What,  then,  Bir,  shall  we  sav  of  a  spirit,  reganling  this  event  as  a  *  consummation  devontlj 
to  be  wished  ?' — a  spirit  without  one  attribute,  or  one  hope,  of  the  pure  in  heart ;  a  spirit  whkfa 
begins  and  ends  every  thing,  not  witli  prayer,  but  with  imprecation ;  a  spirit  which  blots  finom 
the  great  canon  of  [K'tition,  ^  Ctive  us  this  day  our  daily  bread  ;'*  that,  foregvnng  bodily  nntriment, 
he  may  attain  to  a  higher  relish  for  that  unmingled  ftnxl,  prepared  and  served  up  to  a  soul  *  hun- 
gering and  thirsting  after  wickedness;'  a  spirit,  which,  at  every  rising  sun,  exclaims,  ^ Hodie! 
hodie  !  Carthago  ddenda  ! '     *  To-doy,  to-day !  let  New-England  be  destroyed  1 ' 

^*  Sir,  Divine  Providence  takes  care  of  his  own  universe.  Moral  monsters  cannot  propagate. 
Impotent  of  every  thing  but  malwok'nce  of  purjMXse,  they  can  no  othcrwiK.  multiply  miseries, 
tlian  by  blasi>heming  all  that  is  pure,  and  )>rospcn>us,  and  happy.  Could  demon  propagate 
demon,  the  universe  might  l>ecome  a  Pandemonium ;  but  I  rejoice  that  the  father  of  Lies  can 
never  become  the  father  of  liars.  One  *  adversary  of  God  and  man'  is  eaough  for  one  nnivene. 
Too  much  !  Oh  !  how  much  too  much  for  one  nation." 

Mr.  Burgcs's  labors  were  not  alone  confined  to  Ic^ral  and  political  pursuits.  He  was  ofUn 
called  upon  to  appear  as  the  orator  of  popular  as<4omblics,  and,  in  addition  to  these  duties,  he 
contributed  extensively  to  the  perio<lical  publications  of  the  day.  Among  his  occanonal  cm- 
tions,  The  i^jtirit  of  Indepcndencr,  delivered  before  the  Providence  Association  of  Manufacturerst 
in  1800,  and  an»)ther  entitled,  Liherty,  Glory ^  and  Union,  or  American  Indfpendtiuse^  pro- 
nounced at  Providence,  on  the  fourth  of  July,  1810,  were  highly  commended,  and  obtained  an 
extensive  circulation. 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Burges's  term  in  Congress,  he  retired  to  his  home,  where  he  spent  the  rest 
of  his  life,  free  from  any  participation  in  public  affairs,  and  chiefly  devoted  to  rural  and  literary 
occupations.    He  died  on  the  thirteenth  of  October,  1853 
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In  December,  1825,  Mr.  Mercer,  of  Virginia, 
introduced  a  resolution  in  relation  to  the  Ju- 
diciary of  the  United  States,  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  which  was  subsequently  modi- 
fied as  follows :— "  Resolved,  That  the  bill  be 
recommitted  to  the  coTnmitteo,  that  brought 
it  in,  with  an  instniction  so  to  amend  it,  as 
to  discharge  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
from  attendance  on  the  Circuit  Court  of  the 
United  States ;  and  further,  to  provide  an  uni- 
form efficient  system  for  the  administration  of 
justice  in  the  inferior  Courts  of  the  United 
States."  Mr.  Burges  addressed  the  House  as 
follows : 

Mk.  Spsakeb  :  Unused  to  oc^iasions  like  the 
present,  and  without  any  practice,  other  than 
forensic,  I  find  myself,  unadvisedly,  enga{]ced  in 
dehberative  debate,  where  nothing  is  worthy  of 
attention,  unless  most  valuable  in  material,  and 
in  detail  most  finished.  If  I  could  now  fiairly 
retreat,  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  pro- 


ceed. Abandoning  myself,  therefore,  to  your 
candor,  sir,  and  that  of  the  House,  I  will  Xwk 
to  the  question  for  that  support  which  a  great 
question  never  fails  to  afford. 

Tliis  great  question  is  the  entire  Judiciary  of 
the  United  States.  It  was  placed  before  Con- 
gresB  by  the  President ;  has  been  by  tliis  House 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committee;  and 
they  have  detailed  to  us  the  great  judicial  dis- 
eases of  the  country,  and  proposed,  by  this  btU, 
a  remedy  for  them.  It,  therefore,  oonoems  the 
administration  of  national  justice,  and  onr  at- 
tention is,  moreover,  loudly  called  to  it  by  a 
great  and  respectable  portion  of  the  American 
people. 

The'resolution  moved  by  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman fh>m  Virginia,  (Mr.  Meroer,)  proposes  a 
recommitment  of  the  whole  sntject,  to  the  in- 
tent thatL  the  Jndiciaiy,  built  at  several  times^ 
and  in  distinct  parcels,  may  be  re-edified  into 
one  great  whole,  and  accommodated  to  the  pre- 
sent and  future  wants  of  the  nation.  The  sys^ 
tern  of  the  bill  is  a  Supreme  Ooort,  holding  one 
term  only,  each  year,  sitting  at  Washington 
only;  and  bec^nning  that  term  on  the  first  lutt' 
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day  of  February,  as  now  is  done ;  a  Circuit 
Court,  according  to  the  present  circuits,  and 
four  new  ones,  to  be  formed  from  the  circuit 
and  the  districts  comprehending  the  nine  States 
in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi.  These  ten 
circuits  are  to  embrace  all  the  districts  in  the 
United  States  excepting  those  of  West  New- 
York,  West  Pennsylvania,  and  West  Virginia, 
alone.  In  every  district  but  these  three,  dis- 
trict Judges  alone  shall  be  compelled  to  sustain 
district  jurisdiction  only,  hold  district  rank,  and 
receive  district  salary  ;  in  these  three,  with  the 
same  pay,  and  same  rank,  they  shall  be  obliged 
to  perform  circuit  duties,  and  sustain  circuit 
jurisdiction.  In  each  of  the  other  districts, 
furmed  into  ten  circuits,  justice  shall  be  admin- 
istered by  a  circuit  Judge,  sustaining  the 
jurisdiction,  holding  the  rank,  and  receiving 
the  salary  of  a  circuit  Judge  and  a  supreme 
Judge,  at  the  same  time  ;  and  these,  united  to- 
gether, shall  form  a  Supreme  Court  of  ten 
Judges.  These,  sir,  are  the  peculiar  provisions 
of  the  bill. 

The  resolutiim  Ls  intended  to  embrace  another 
system.  Each  district  slWiU  remain  as  now. 
All  the  districts  of  the  Upited  States  shall  be 
formeil  into  ten  circuitsi'  The  whole  United 
States  shall  bo  arranged  into  three  great  Su- 
preme Court  Departments ;  an  Eastern,  a 
Central,  and  a  Western.  In  each  district,  as 
now,  shall  be  a  District  Court,,  holden,  as  at 
present,  by  the  same  Judge,  with  the  same 
jurisdiction,  rank,  and  salary.  In  each  circuit 
shall  be  a  Circuit  Conrt,  holden  at  the  same 
times  and  places  as  at  present,  and  a  circuit 
Judge  shall  be  appointed  for  each  circuit,  with 
only  Circuit  Court  salary,  rank,  and  jurisdiction. 
In  each  of  the  Supremo  Court  departments, 
shall  be  holden  a  term  of  the  Supreme  Court 
once  in  each  year.  At  Washington,  Philadel- 
phia, or  Kichmond,  on  the  first  Monday  of 
January ;  at  Columbus,  Lexington,  or  a  city  in 
Tennessee,  once  in  each  year,  on  the  first  Mon- 
day in  June  ;  and  at  New- York  or  Boston  once 
in  each  year,  and  on  the  first  Monday  of  Sep- 
tember. This  court,  so  soon  as  constitutional 
causes  shall  have  reduced  it  to  that  number, 
Bball  consist  of  six  Judges,  sustaining  all  the 
constitutional  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  and  bearing  the  same  rank, 
and  receiving  the  same  salary,  as  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  the  United  States 
now  bear  and  receive.  These,  sir,  are  the  pro- 
visions intended  to  be  secured  by  the  resolu- 
tion. You  therefore  perceive,  sir,  that  the 
subject  of  debate  is  a  choice  between  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  and  the  proposals  of  the 
resolution.  To  me  it  seems  proper,  first  to 
speak  concerning  the  bill,  and  then  to  say  a 
few  things  concerning  the  resolution. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  needful,  before  debating 
the  question,  to  remove  some  general  and  spe- 
cific objections.  It  has  been  said,  that  this  is 
an  improper  time  to  amend  the  Judiciary.  Be- 
cause, 1st.  One  of  the  States  is  agitated  and 
embroiled  with  the  General  Government ;  2d. 


Another  is  deeply  dissatisfied  with  the  result 
of  the  Presidential  election;  8d.  Resolutions 
are  poured  in  from  every  quarter  for  altering 
the  constitution ;  4th.  The  President  is  not  yet 
quietly  seated  on  his  throne.  To  all  these  it 
may  be  replied,  that  the  agitations  of  that  State 
sound  more  in  words  than  in  substantial  dam- 
ages. Men  whom  we  daily  see  here  with  as 
from  that  State,  are  too  wise  and  too  patriotic 
to  suffer  that  or  their  country  to  receive  any 
serious  injurv  from  these  discords.  One  emi- 
nent citizen  lately  returned  to  her  bosom,  has 
exchanged  too  many  and  too  high  pledges  with 
the  nation,  ever  to  give  the  aid  of  his  infiuence 
to  any  unreasonable  sectional  demands;  and 
without  that  aid,  no  such  demands  can  be  dan- 
gerous to  this  Union.  After  all,  none  of  us  c^n 
fairly  say,  that  ihis  question,  growing  as  it  does 
out  of  a  treaty,  either  fairly  or  fraudulently 
made,  threatening  as  it  is  represented  to  be,  is 
of  legLslative,  and  not  rather  of  judicial  juris- 
diction. It  would  bo  indeed  surprising  if  a 
suit  either  at  law  or  in  eiiulty,  between  parties 
of  the  highest  rank,  should  ever  agitate  or  en- 
danger the  government  of  this  country.  The 
other  dissatisfied  State  has  deposited  a  stake  in 
the  Union,  too  dear  to  her  ambition  to  do  or 
consent  to  a  single  deed,  perilous  to  that  depos- 
itory. Her  illustrious  citizen  is  a  candidate  for 
the  next  Presidency.  Will  she  abate  the  title, 
and  sink  the  fee-simple  of  the  whole  estate,  be- 
fore she  can  place  her  tenant  in  possession  of 
his  term  ? 

The  numerous  resolutions  for  altering  the 
form  of  our  government,  will  follow  the  nu- 
merous generations  of  the  same  race,  which 
have  gone  before  them.  We  shall  discourse 
and  vote  concerning  them;  bind,  letter,  and  de- 
posite  them  in  the  legislative  archives ;  and  the 
million  copies  of  them  printed,  and  spread  over 
the  country,  will  survive  as  long,  and  subvserve 
the  same  ])urpose,  as  does  the  fugitive  fabric 
"  in  which  they  Uve,  and  move,  and  have  their 
being.''  The  people  will  (thanks  be  to  Him 
who  has  blessed  them  with  the  right)  if  they 
please,  and  when  they  please,  amend  their  con- 
stitution ;  all  our  profound  reasonings,  and  pa- 
triotic recommendations,  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. 

The  President  does  not,  and  I  trust  no  Chief 
Magistrate  of  the  United  States  ever  will,  sit 
on  a  throne.  There  now  lives,  and  delightful 
is  the  hope  that  for  many  coming  centuries 
there  will  live,  in  this  first,  and  perhaps  last, 
region  of  genuine  republican  governments, 
many  a  Junius  ready  to  raise  the  hand,  brand- 
bh  the  crimson  steel,  and  swear  by  the  Guar- 
dian Power  of  Nations,  that  in  our  Rome,  while 
he  lives,  no  king  shall  ever  reign.  The  distin-  ' 
guished  gentleman,  now  directing  the  executive 
afiTairs  of  the  United  States,  was  placed  in  his 
seat,  in  the  same  constitational  manner,  as  was 
one  other  great  citizen  of  our  nation,  hereto- 
fore placed  there ;  and  I  trust  he  will  hold  his 
place  as  securely,  and  as  prosperously,  as  did 
that  illustrious  individoal.     Whether  he  will 
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have  another  term,  is  anotlicr  quci^tion.  The 
nolution  of  it  dependii  on  the  nation  and  on 
hitn!4elt'.  If  that  be  not  oblivions  of  its  own  in- 
terest ;  and  if  ho  continue  to  be  the  same  pro- 
found scholar,  the  Haino  enli^rhtened  statesman, 
the  name  ardent  ]>atriot,  the  Kamo  exemplary 
i^hristian,  proplieoy  need  not  be  invoked  to  tell 
ufi,  that  the  nation  will,  for  the  nsual  period. 
Continue  to  enjoy  the  benetit  of  his  labors,  and 
to  participate  in  hii  fame. 

Throughout  the  whole  debate,  the  opposers 
of  the  system  of  the  resolution  misi-onceive,  for 
they  continually  misstate,  the  objiH'tions  made 
by  the  opposers'to  the  system  of  tlie  bill.  They 
call  them,  1st.  A  denial  of  justice;  2d.  They 
pronounce  them  to  be  the  same  ofipressive 
measures  which  oriirinated  the  war  of  Inde- 
]>endence;  8d.  They  den(»uncc  apiinst  them 
the  '' lex  talionis ;"  4th.  Tliey  warn  them  that 
their  Supreme  Court  will  become  odious  to  the 
people. 

Does  the  present  system  deny  justice  to  any 
man  ?  Extra  judicial  caui>cs  mav  olntmct  the 
Course  of  it ;  but  is  that  a  d(.>iii:il  of  tlie  ri^rht 
to  Justice  itself?  As  well  ni^y  they  say,  that, 
because  the  snaps  and  sawyers  of  their  rivers 
obstruct  the  passage  of  their  vessels  upon  them, 
government,  unless  she  remove  tliopo  obstruc- 
tions, denies  the  right  of  these  people  to  navi- 
gate those  waters.  The  opiK«i*rs  of  this  hill 
are  not  answerable  for  the  inconvenient  stnic- 
ture  and  slow  movements  of  the  old  judiciary 
machine,  or  the  diniinishe<l  «}uantity  of  work 
produced  by  its  oi>erations.  Neither  do  they 
propose  to  repair  it  by  some  two  or  three  addi- 
tional wheels,  or  any  quantity  of  supplemental 
gearing.  They  do  not  believe  it  wortli  repair- 
ing; or  that  any  amount  of  costs  will  put  it  in 
condition  to  do  the  judicial  work  of  the  nation 
even  "pretty  well,"  for  any  thing  like  **  twenty 
years."  They  propose  to  rebuild  it  on  the  tnie 
constitutional  model;  and  accommodate  its 
structure,  speed,  and  production,  to  the  move- 
ments and  wants  of  the  present,  and  probable 
future  condition  of  the  nation.  Adopt  the  sys- 
tem of  the  resolution,  and  yf>u  will  have  no  ob- 
stniction,  no  delay,  no  denial  of  justice. 

"What  is  there,  in  the  opi)ositiou  to  this  bill, 
resembling  the  unfeeling  and  oppressive  c-ases 
of  the  Revolutionary  war  ?  Are  the  ojiposers 
kings?  Are  the  advocates  (»f  it  their  colonists? 
Do  these  men,  at  their  own  ]>leiLMire,  ap])oint, 
pay,  and  displace  the  judjjes  of  those  courts? 
Do  they  deprive  them  of  the  trial  by  jury?  or 
do  they,  for  trial,  transport  them  out  of  the 
vicinage,  and  beyond  sea?  These  were  among 
the  causes  which  produced  the  War  of  the 
Revolution;  and  separated  these  States  from 
the  parent  nation.  What  in  this  procedure  re- 
sembles those  causes?  Yet  this  parallel  has 
been  drawn  in  this  House ;  and  the  sket^^h,  such 
as  it  is,  published,  sent  over  our  country,  an<l 
will  be  spread  over  Europe.  "On  eagles' 
wings,  immortal  scandals  fly."  The  next  im- 
portation of  reviews  will  bring  us  a  profound 
discourse  o?  S^s  probable  duonion  of  these 


States ;  so,  and  so  grossly,  do  we  abuse  ^^  UeiT- 
en's  tirst,  best  gift  to  nuin,**  language — the  ridi 
me«lium.  by  which  alone,  any  i>ortion  of  the 
treasured  capital  of  intellectnal  opulenoe  can  be 
circulated  in  the  world.  We  debase  it  to  the 
very  oflSces  of  the  miser's  woollen  purse,  which, 
elastic  in  its  texture,  adheres  closely  to  his 
thumb  and  finger,  cautiously  introduced  to  ex- 
tract a  four-peuco-half-penny ;  or  stretches  to 
the  extended  hand  of  hu  heir,  thrust  in  up  to 
his  ellK»w,  to  clutch  and  draw  out  a  fist  full  of 
eagles.  Well  might  the  lad  swear  **  his  sister 
slumld  have  no  no  me ;  because  a  name  was  a 
word,  and  a  word  might  be  abused :  and  so  his 
sister's  gttod  name  might  come  to  be  abused  by 
everv  clown." 

Why  are  the  cpjiosers  of  this  bill  from  the 
"  Old  Thirteen,"  threated  with  retaliation,  by 
its  atlvocati*s  from  the  new  States?  Whom, 
and  what  do  they  menace?  Their  brethren, 
an<l  the  home  of  their  fathers.  "They  went 
out  from  us,"  not  '*  l>ecause  they  were  not  of 
us."  They  are  still  children  of  the  great  house- 
hold,  though  settled  u]>on,  and  cultivating  differ- 
ent aUotments  of  the  common  inheritance. 
Their  fmternal  sepulclires  are  with  ns;  and  will 
tliey  leave  us  alone  to  defend  them  ?  The  Scy- 
tliian,  though  he  might  not  fight  for  hia  iMistura, 
his  fi(K>ks,  or  his  tent,  yet,  when  retreat  had 
brouglit  him  back  to  the.  grave  of  his  father, 
wouhl  he  there,  by  that  consecrated  mound, 
and  in  defence  of  it>  make  the  deadly  stand, 
and  mortal  battle.  When,  in  our  sober  autumns, 
they  visit  us,  as  they  often  do,  they  see  the  frail 
memorial  yet  standing  on  the  green  hill-side, 
and  may  there  read  many  a  holy  legend  '^  that 
teach  the  rustic  moralist  to  die." 

*'  The  time  will  come,"  they  exclaiuDu  '•  when 
the  government  shall  bo  agitated  to  the  very 
centre :  and  we  may  want  some  boon,  like  that 
now  demande<l  by  them."  The  perilous  day 
nniy  indee<i  arrive,  when  our  common  country, 
debused  by  luxury,  agitated  by  faction,  hardened 
by  ambition,  arrogant  by  power,  shall  not,  by 
]>iling  all  the  massy  and  mountainous  weight  of 
our  laws  and  institutions,  upon  tliis  gigantic  and 
bhK>dy  brotherhood  of  crime  and  slaughter,  {m 
able  to  hold  them  down  subdued.  In  this  tre- 
mendous day  of  national  agitation  and  jeopardy, 
will  these  men,  or  the  sons  of  these  men,  be 
found  wanting?  They  will  not.  We  are  all 
embarked  in  one  great  national  vessel,  bound  on 
one  great,  and,  we  hope,  long  and  prosperous 
national  vt)yage.  Will  they,  in  the  night  of 
storm,  throw  overboard  our  share  of  the  cargo, 
with  the  vain  hope  of  preserving  their  own? 
Wo  know  they  will  not  Will  they,  on  some 
lee  shore,  scuttle  the  ship  to  terminate  the  voy- 
age ?  Will  they,  in  the  hour  of  assailment  or 
battle,  pull  down  the  colors  and  give  np  the 
ship  ?  We  say,  we  know  thej  will  not  nhy, 
then,  these  unavailing  threats?  Brave  men 
should  never  use  them  to  brave  men.  Leave 
them  for  the«ccommodation  of  those  who  ^  die 
many  times  before  their  death.'' 

Will  the  time  then  ooms^  wbin  our  Snpnms 
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Court  shall  be  odious,  unless  the  judges  of  it 
continue  to  perform  their  own,  and  the  addi- 
tional duties  of  circuit  court  judges  ?  This  doc- 
trine is  unknown  to  the  constitution.  That 
projects  a  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  separate  and 
Bupervising  all  courts  of  inferior  jurisdiction. 
Will  it  become  odious  because  it  is  supremo  ? 
BecauBc  neither  the  executive  or  legislative 
arm  can  demolish  or  diminish  its  power,  or 
move  a  finger  within  the  pale  of  its  jurisdic- 
tion ?  Or  will  it  become  odious,  because  it  was 
established  to  prot<?ct,  and  will  probably  for  over 
protect^  the  people  from  the  usurpations  of 
their  own  national  servants ?  Should  it  become 
odious  because  stationary,  and  jealousy  may 
lead  the  nation  to  suspect  that  it  is  influenced 
by  **  the  powers  that  bo  "  and  that  act  in  this 
place?  Make  it  then,  sir,  moveable,  as  the 
resolution  proposes.  Place  it  before  the  nation, 
in  the  great  departments  of  our  country,  that 
the  people  may  see,  and  we  know  they  wUl  then 
reverence  this  hallowed  ark  of  our  national 
covenant. 

This  apprehended  odiousness  is  but  an  appre- 
hension. Such  a  court  cannot  be  suspected ; 
it  cannot  be  odious  so  long  as  it  is  filled  by  the 
Marshalls  and  the  Storys  of  our  country.  I  do 
not  name  these  gentlemen  in  derogation  of  other 
Judges  of  that  tribunal ;  but  because  I  have  the 
honor  and  pleasure  of  acquaintance  with  one 
of  them,  and  because,  not  to  know  the  charac- 
ter of  the  other  would  argue  myself  more  un- 
known than,  humble  as  1  am,  I  can  willingly 
acknowledge  myself  to  be. 

One  thing  further :  Some  opposers  of  the  bill 
object,  1st— The  augmented  number  of  judges; 
2d — ^I'hesQ  judges  will  bo  selected  from  the 
west,  and  bring  into  the  court  sectional  preju- 
dications ;  8d — A  majority  law  is  to  ride  in  upon 
the  back  of  this  bill,  making  the  unanimous 
vote  of  six,  seven,  eight,  or  perhaps  nine  Judges 
necessary  to  a  decision. 

If  adding  three,  and  making  the  number  of 
judges  ten,  were  the  only  objection,  I  would 
have  given  the  ITouso  no  trouble  on  the  present 
occasion.  Ten  judges  may  deliberate  nearly  as 
well  as  six.  It  belongs  to  the  advocates  of  this 
bill  to  prove  that  the  greater  number  can  de- 
liberate better  than  the  lesser  number  can.  If 
they  cannot  prove  this,  why  should  the  judicia- 
ry field  be  encumbered  with  supernumerary  la- 
borers, or  the  national  means  consumed  in  cre- 
ating and  paying  sinecure  sfdaries  ? 

The  second  objection  is,  I  agree,  answered  by 
the  consideration  that  the  President  cannot,  by 
law,  be  restricted  to  any  district  of  the  Union, 
in  selecting  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
When  he  does  nominate,  I  will  not  believe  he 
will  nominate,  or  the  Senate  approve  any  but 
men  superior  to  all  sectional,  legal,  or  moral  ob- 
jections. 

Congress  cannot  control  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  They,  as  a  separate,  co-ordi- 
nate, and  independent  power,  received,  like  the 
legislature,  their  authority  from  the  people,  by 
the  constitution.    Such  a  law  might  encumber, 


but  could  not  circumscribe  their  abjudication ; 
and  would  subserve  no  other  purpose  than  that 
of  showing  to  the  nation  and  the  world,  that 
we  neither  regard  the  political  rights  of  others 
nor  understand  the  hmits  of  our  own. 

The  argument  of  my  colleague,  delivered  to 
this  House  against  this  bill,  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  has  drawn  from  our  honorable  friend 
from  Ohio,  (Mr.  Wright,)  something  like  a  re- 
proach, if  a  gentleman  of  so  much  genuine  cour 
tesy  could  utter  a  reproach,  on  Khode  Island. 
"  She  did  not  join  the  Union  till  the  eleventh 
hour,  and  though  so  late  hei'self  at  the  wedding 
feast,  would  now  hinder  others  at  this  late  hour, 
from  receiving  their  full  share  of  it."  Let  the 
gentleman  take  the  entire  benefit  of  his  sarcasm. 
Rhode  Island  did  come  late  to  the  wedding.  She 
was  always  late  when  national  bounties  were 
to  be  divided;  but  a. "ways  early  when  national 
dangers  were  to  be  encountered.  She  was  in- 
deed, for  herself,  "  last  at  the  feast ; "  but  she 
was,  for  her  country,  first  at  the  fight. 

What  then,  sir,  are  the  judicial  evils  pressed 
on  the  attention  of  this  House  by  the  movers  of 
this  bill?  They  are:  1st — ^an  accumulation  of 
causes  in  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court;  and,  2d — 
an  accumulation  of  causes  in  the  Circuit  Courts 
of  the  west.  For  the  purposes  of  this  argu- 
ment, I  agree  with  these  gentlemen  in  the  sever- 
al items  of  these  evils ;  and  in  the  sum  total, 
according  to  their  stated  account  of  them.  One 
hundred  and  eighty  causes  lie  over,  yearly,  on 
the  docket  of  the  Supreme  Court.  These  re- 
main there,  continued  from  term  to  terra,  from 
three  to  five  years.  The  amount  of  expenses  to 
each  party,  at  each  term,  on  an  average  of  all 
the  causes,  cannot  be,  for  fees,  attendance  and 
agency,  much  less  than  six  hundred  dollars ;  so 
that  probably  all  the  plaintiffs  pay  yearly,  one 
hundred  and  eight  thousand  dollars;  and  all 
the  defendants  a  like  annual  amount.  This  ac- 
cumulation, it  must  be  confessed,  will  be  greatly 
augmented  when  you  shall,  as  proposed  by  the 
bill,  have  removed  the  obstructions  now  liter- 
ally choking  the  channels  of  justice  in  the  west- 
ern States.  All  the  great  causes  accumulated 
there  in  consequence  of  the  entire  deficiency  of 
judicial  labor  in  that  vast  region,  fertile  as  it  is 
represented  to  be  by  the  friends  of  the  bill,  in 
legid  question  and  controversy,  will,  by  the 
three  new  judges,  and  four  new  circuits,  be 
speedily  tried,  adjudged,  and  appealed;  or  at 
least,  a  great  number  of  the  most  heavy  in 
amount  and  intricate  in  principle,  will  be  ap- 
pealed to  the  Supreme  Court.  In  the  west  this 
accumulation  is  still  more  appalling;  in  some 
districts  three  hundred,  some  four  hundred,  some 
five  hundred,  and  seven  hundred  causes;  in  all, 
from  seventeen  hundred  to  two  thousand,  lie 
over,  untried,  at  each  terra ;  and  the  number  is 
increasing  to  an  alarming  amount  of  accumula- 
tion. 

These  evils  are  to  be  remedied  by  this  bilL 
The  nine  States  of  the  Mississippi  yiJley  are  ar- 
ranged into  four  circuits ;  and  three  new  judges 
are  to  be  appointed  as  judges  of  the  Supreme 
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Coort.  The  re.isons  for  tins  nie&<mre  are  wide- 
ly spread  and  of  %'arions  chnrActer.  Tliev  may, 
however,  sir,  all  l»e  compri'liended  in  three: 
Ist — it  will  e(]ua]ize  judirial  administration: 
2d — it  will  equalize  judicial  re]>resentation :  8d — 
it  will  equalize  judirial  knowled^  of  State  law.o. 

Judicial  admin  Lustration  w  said  to  Xte  unequal, 
becaus<.^  district  jud^s  in  the  western  districts 
hold  circuit  courts,  and  decide  frreni  caused  of 
life  and  ])ro]K.*rty;  while  such  causes  are,  in 
other  circuit-*,  decided  hy  judj?esof  the  Supreme 
Court.  These  district  ju<lpes  are  of  inferior 
rank ;  inferior  salary ;  and  of  course,  say  the 
gentlemen,  of  inierior  talents.  This  inequality 
was  the  hasis  of  the  a1)Io  argument,  made  in  fa- 
vor of  this  Bill,  hy  the  ^^ntleman  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  from  South  Carolina.  I)oes 
this  Hill  remedy  this  inequality?  It  diK's  not 
even  profK)Si»  to  do  it.  In  West  New  York, 
west  Pennsylvania,  and  west  Virjrinia,  at  least 
one  million  of  ])e()pleare  left  to  endure  this  in- 
equality. Away  then  with  all  pretensions  to 
equality,  when  you  exclude  one-tenth  part  of 
the  pe<^ple  from  all  l>enefit  of  your  new  system. 

The  fifentleman  from  D^uisiana,  aware  of  this 
difficult V,  claims  this  svstem  for  each  State. 
**  It  is  enough  that  our  (iride  demands  it ;  enough 
that  it  will  gratify  our  pride."  **  If  it  ^^  ill  feed 
nothing  else  it  will  feed  "  our  pride.  He  it  so 
then;  but  let  the  indulgence  he  e^^ual.  Let 
every  State  have  her  judge ;  for  every  State 
has  her  something  whereof  to  be  proud.  If 
judges  are  to  l)e  allotted  by  this  ratio,  we  shall 
all  give  the  first  rank  to  Virginia ;  and  the  same 
reference  to  revolutionary  glory  will  give  the 
second  to  lihode  Island.  If,  in  the  last  war, 
Tennessee  were  justly  jiroud  ot  her  Wellington 
of  the  West,  might  not  the  sea-green  Island  of 
New  England,  with  equal  pride,  as  fairly  boa>t 
her  Nels<m  of  the  Lakes?  This  question  of 
pride,  I  am  willing  to  own,  has  little  connection 
with  the  appointment  of  judges.  States  are  not 
recognized  in  the  ju<licial  system  of  the  nation. 

By  the  constitution  they  are  amalgamated; 
and  hy  the  law  of  1789,  they  were  divide<l  into 
districts  and  circuits;  and  their  several  boun- 
daries are  no  other wi-te  regarded  than  as  the 
limits  of  these  judicial  territories.  These  were 
established  not  to  create  otfices  and  salaries  for 
individual  benefit,  but  to  dispense  that  justice 
which,  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
the  government  promised  to  provide  for  the 
people. 

What  instance,  sir,  of  injustice  has  l>een  de- 
tailed in  all  this  debate  ?  No  error  of  intention, 
no  error  of  neglect,  no  error  of  ignorance  has 
been  set  down  to  the  account  of  these  meritori- 
ous and  much-abused  district  judges.  The 
smallest  and  the  greatest  causes  have  l>een  ex- 
amined and  ac^udgeil,  with  the  most  scrupulous 
regard  to  justice.  Not  onejudicud  injury  has 
been  done  by  these  men  thpoughout  those  whole 
Dine  States.  It  is  not  for  lack  of  justice  that 
they  cry  out ;  but  for  lack  of  rank  and  salary. 
They  are  satisfied  with  the  service  of  the  altar, 
but  n)t  with  the  grade  of  the  priest.    They  do 


not  say  the  victim  is  not  well  selected  for  ncri- 
fice  and  for  food ;  but  they  are  ntterlj  dlMitis- 
fied  with  the  richness  of  the  garland.  The  viands 
of  justice  are  abundant  and  wholesome.  They 
only  complain  that  they  are  served  np  and  dis- 
tributed to  them  on  plain  porcelain,  and  not  od 
massy  and  glittering  plate.  Our  country,  nr, 
our  Country  is  yearly  doing  miracles  for  the 
millions  of  her  children ;  and  yet  how  justly 
might  she  address  to  them  the  mild  and  merci- 
ful rebuke  of  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth:  *'Ye 
follow  me  not  for  the  miracles  which  I  wroogfat, 
but  because  ye  ate  of  the  hmves  and  were  fiUed."" 

The  second  great  argument  for  this  Bill,  sir, 
is,  that  it  will  e<iualizo  judicial  representatioiL 
We  are  told  liy  the  honorable  gentleman  firom 
Ohio,  (Mr.  Wright,)  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, that  our  government  is  representative,  and 
the  Ju<liciary,  because  it  is  a  part  of  it,  is  there- 
fore re[)resentative.  The  honorable  gentleman 
trnrn  Massachusetts,  (Mr.  Webster,)  chairman 
of  the  committee^  has  told  us  that  the  extent  of 
the  number  of  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
nuist  be  limited  only  by  the  line  of  practical  in- 
convenience. This  is,  indeed,  heterodoxy  in 
I»olitics.  No  such  doctrine  can  be  found  in  the 
constitution.  What  does  it  mean,  this  judiciil 
re[)resentation  ?  Is  it  a  representation  of  the 
talents,  science,  and  legal  learning  of  the  sever- 
al States  ?  If  sf),  why  did  not  the  constitution 
provide  that  a  judge  or  judgei)  should  be  select' 
ed  from  a  particular  State,  or  number  of  States! 
No  such  provision  is  found  in  the  constitution, 
as  made  by  the  peojde ;  nor  can  Congress,  in 
the  plenitude  of  their  power,  now  add  snc^  a 
provision  to  that  groat  political  charter.  The 
President  and  Senate  have,  therefore,  the  whole 
range  of  the  United  States  for  nomination  and 
oj)i>roval ;  and  talents,  learning,  and  integrity 
are  excludefl  from  the  bench  by  no  sectional 
disqualification.  A  representation  of  these  ex- 
alted qualities,  then,  can  form  no  part  of  that 
judicial  representation,  intended  to  be  secured 
by  the  provisions  of  this  bilL 

It  must,  therefore,  sir,  be,  that  political  repre- 
sentation is  to  be  secured  by  this  system.  A 
judge  must  bring  a  knowledge  of  the  statistics 
of  his  circuit.,  into  the  Supreme  Court  Ue 
must  lay  before  the  learned  bench  the  extent 
of  its  territory,  amount  of  its  population,  capi- 
tal, labor,  skill,  production,  commerce,  con- 
sumption ;  and  all  the  various  details  of  "•  the 
nature  and  causes  of  the  wealth  of  States." 
Not  to  know  these  things  would  disgrace  the 
character  of  any  man  of  science  and  knowledge 
in  the  nation ;  and,  therefore,  instituting  a  sys- 
tem of  judicial  law,  with  any  view  of  bringing 
the  learned  bench  of  our  Supreme  Court  ac- 
quainted with  these  things,  would  not  only  be 
utterly  useless,  but  highly  derogatory  to  that 
distinguished  body.  What  have  they  to  do 
with  questions  of  this  kind,  as  Judges  ?  Is  not 
the  smallest,  equally  with  the  largest,  the  poor- 
est, equally  with  the  most  opulent  and  flourish- 
ing State,  entitled  to  justice  before  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  of  the  nation  f 
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Still  tho  advocates  of  tho  bill  demand  politi- 
cal ropreseiitatioQ  in  this  tribunal.  Although 
they  have  not  committed  themselves  to  the 
restraint  of  definition,  yet,  if  their  representa- 
tion be  not  of  talent,  if  it  be  not  of  statistics, 
then,  sir,  it  must  be  a  representation  of  the 
political  parties  of  a  Sbite.  It  must  compre- 
hend all  tho  great  doctrine  of  electioneering; 
tlie  whole  learning  of  public  address,  either 
from  the  press  or  the  stump;  and  the  entire 
array  of  interests,  sections,  families,  patronage, 
proper  to  be  brought  into  service,  to  push  a 
man  either  into  otiice,  or  out  of  it.  Can  any 
individual  not  lost  to  reason,  desire  a  ])lan  for 
carrying  this  kind  of  representation  into  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  our  country  ?  The 
naked  possibility  that  such  an  event  may  ever 
liappen,  fills  tho  mind  with  horror.  AVell  might 
the  honorable  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
exclaim,  in  the  fulness  of  patriotic  indignation, 
'^  that  it  would,  indeed,  bo  abominable."  From 
whatever  ]>oint  of  view,  therefore,  sir,  you  look 
at  this  political  representation,  in  our  august 
tribunal  of  national  justice,  you  see  it  at  war 
with  the  constitution,  and  abhorrent  to  the 
principles  of  reason,  and  the  feelings  of  pa- 
triotism. 

The  third  great  re.oson,  sir,  offered  in  support 
of  the  provisions  of  tliis  bill,  is,  that  they  will 
equalize  a  knowledge  of  State  laws.  This  argu- 
ment is  unbound.  Because,  Ist — Xo  such  ine- 
quality exists;  and  2(1 — if  it  did,  tho  method 
here  proposed  Avould  not  aflord  a  remedy  for  it. 
Consi<ler,  if  you  please,  sir,  what,  by  his  oath, 
a  jud^e  of  the  Supremo  Court  is  fairly  pre- 
sumed to  know ;  the  extent  and  variety  of  his 
law  learning;  an<l  the  questions  which  may 
come  before  him  either  by  original  jurisdiction, 
or  appeal.  Jst — All  causes  of  ambassadors, 
other  public  ministers,  and  consuls.  Here  may 
be,  and  is,  re<iuired,  exteuMve  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  nations.  2(1 — All  cases  in  law  and 
equity.  The  re(juirements  of  these  will  spread 
before  him  all  the  ])rin('iples  of  the  common, 
and  all  the  principles  of  tho  civil  law.  These 
two  great  codes  dividing  the  empire  of  almost 
the  wh(de  civilized  world,  not  by  ]>erpetual 
war,  like  the  (Tcrman  and  Roman,  who  origi- 
nated them,  but  with  a  peaceable,  connnon, 
and,  in  many  countries,  a  concurrent  dominion 
— remain  to  nations  as  a  kind  of  imperishable 
memorial  of  the  conquests  of  mind,  -when  those 
of  arms  have  long  since  ceased  to  have  a  place 
on  the  earth.  They  remain  to  these  United 
States,  and  to  each  of  them.  They  were  brought 
to  this  countrv  bv  our  ancestors;  who  shared 
tliem  with  their  countrymen,  as  an  unalienable 
portion  of  their  political  heritage.  They  are 
the  great  elements  of  all  the  laws  of  all  the 
States.  Wherever  a  drop  of  Saxon  blood  cir- 
culates in  American  veins,  there,  tho  people's 
law,  the  common  law,  is  the  citizen's  birthright. 
There,  too,  the  civil  law,  the  controlling  and 
ameliorating  principles  of  equity  and  good  con- 
science, are  found  and  enjoyed.  These  mark 
out,  and  designate,  all  the  rights  of  persons, 


and  rights  of  things,  to  be  cherished  and  pro- 
tected ;  and  all  the  wrongs  of  persons,  and 
wrongs  of  things,  to  bo  escrhewed  and  punished ; 
and,  moreover,  cover  them  all  with  a  great  and 
healing  system  of  protection  and  remedy.  No 
man  can  be  elevated  to  the  Supreme  judicial 
tribunal  of  our  country,  without  comprehensive, 
minute,  and  extensive  knowledge  of  these  laws. 
3d — These  cases  are  to  arise  nnder  the  consti- 
tution. This  judge  nuist,  then,  make  himself 
acquainted  with  every  various  construction  of 
that  instrument ;  and  be,  in  all  respects,  a  great 
constitutional  lawyer.  4th — Or  they  are  to 
arise  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States ;  for 
adjudicating  such  causes,  therefore,  he  must  be 
equally  and  profoundly  read  in  the  laws  and 
constitution  of  our  country.  5th — All  cases  of 
admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction  come  before 
him.  The  principles  governing  these  cases, 
comprehend  the  laws  of  ships,  freight,  w^ages, 
insurance,  prize,  ransom,  salvage;  and  all  the 
laws  of  the  sea,  now  extant,  originating  since 
the  Phoenician  mariner  first  spread  his  purple 
pennon  to  the  light  breeze  of  the  Levant;  or, 
more  adventurous,  drove  >vith  oar  and  sail  his 
foaming  prow  out  between  the  pillars  of  Her- 
cules. Gth — The  constitution,  laws  and  treaties 
of  the  United  States,  are  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land,  notwithstanding  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  any  or  all  the  several  States  may  con- 
flict with  them.  Such  a  judge  must,  therefore, 
have  studied  tho  laws  of  every  State,  so  far  as 
they  are  to  bo  compared  with  the  laws,  or 
treaties,  or  constitution  of  the  United  States. 
7th — Cases  where  a  State  is  a  i)arty,  come  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court  originally ;  but  States 
may  be  made  parties  where  citizens  of  the  same 
State  litigate  laud-titles  derived  from  diflTerent 
States;  a  judge  of  the  Sui>reme  Court  is,  there- 
fore, bound  to  know"  all  the  land  laws  of  such 
cases,  as  w^ell  in  these  western  States,  as  all 
others  in  the  Union.  8th — Questions  between 
States  are  of  original  jurisdiction  in  the  Su- 
premo Court.  A  judge  of  that  court  must, 
therefore,  know  all  that  relates  to  original  char- 
ter, or  boundary  law  of  each  State ;  as  well  as 
all  confirming  or  conflicting  Stat«  law,  or  adju- 
dication, on  all  such  questions  as  may  come  be- 
fore him,  on  trial  between  such  high  contending 
parties.  How,  sir,  shall  he  make  himself  master 
of  all  these  various,  and  almost  innumerable 
laws  ?  Why,  sir,  truly,  not  so  much  from  the 
practice  of  courts,  or  conversation  with  men, 
as  from  books ;  from  his  twenty  years'  conver- 
sation with  those  great,  and  though  silent,  yet 
communicative  nuusters  of  the  treasured  erudi- 
tion of  past  ages.  Can  he  not^  then,  sir,  learn 
what  it  may  further  befit  him  to  know  of  any 
other  laws,  in  the  same  manner,  and  by  the 
same  diligence?  Can  he  not  learn  this,  also, 
from  books  ?  What  is  it  ?  Why,  sir,  the  statute 
alteration  of  the  ♦Common  Law  in  each  State, 
and  their  court  adjudications  upon  such  statutes. 
These  are  all  contained  in  their  books,  or  in  the 
records  of  such  decisions.  These  nine  States 
have  no  *^  lex  non  scripta  ;^'  no  local  Common 
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Law :  for  the  oldest  of  them  is  not  fort j,  and 
the  yoan^rest  not  fire  years  of  age ;  and  no  nsajre 
can  have  fm>wn  up  among  tliem  into  thcstrcnfrth 
and  vigor  of  Common  Law,  in  any  time  \em  tlian 
that,  "  whereof  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not 
to  the  contniry." 

Can  a  judge,  sir,  not  learn  these  hy  reading 
and  study  ?  Can  he  thus  make  liim$H.4f  maflt45r 
of  all  the  almost  infinite  varietv  and  extent  of 
ail  other  Iuwa?  and  must  ho  depend  for  a 
knowled^'e  of  these  few  items  of  State  law,  on 
the  testimony  of  local  judpes?  Tell  it  not,  sir, 
in  hearing  of  tlK>se  nations  who,  hy  tlieir  am- 
bassadors, are  near  our  grivenimeut  in  this  rity 
of  Washington.  Tell  it  not  in  hearing  of  that 
gifted  citizen,  who,  first  in  honorable  field,  lit'te<l 
targe  and  lance  against  the  learne<l  chivalry  of 
£uroi)e,  and  in  defence  of  the  talent  and  science 
of  our  own  country.  Leave  us  not,  sir,  leave 
08  not  to  the  literary  tomahawk  and  seal  ping- 
knife  of  the  Gitfords  and  Buifons  of  the  old 
world. 

Judges,  we  are  told,  sir,  are  to  learn  by  travel. 
"Whither,  how,  ami  addressing  themselves  to 
whom  ?  Not  to  visit  law  whools,  or  colleges 
of  civilians;  not  as  the  Solons  or  Platos  of  an- 
tiquity travelled,  to  consult  the  Initiati  of  Sais, 
the  8anlie<lrim  of  Palestine,  or  the  disciples  of 
the  Persian  Zoroaster.  They  must,  liowever, 
have  the  benefit  of  travel ;  and,  if  so,  in  the 
common  method  in  coaches,  wagons,  solos,  gigs, 
carryalls;  in  steumlMmts,  packet-b<»ufs  and  ferry- 
boats; receiving  the  full  benefit  in  eating-houses, 
taverns,  boarding-houses  and  bar-rcHims,  of  the 
conversation  of  learned  ta])sters,  stewards,  and 
8tage-c<.>ach  drivers.  No  man,  I  must  own,  who 
travels  in  the  ordinary  method — and  judges  can 
hardly  afiord  to  travel  in  different  stylo — will 
lose  any  j)orlion  of  tliese  several  sorts  of  ac- 
commodation and  instruction.  Judges  will,  in 
serious  truth  it  is  said,  by  travel,  mingle  with 
the  people,  and  often  come  in  contact  with 
them.  Will  they  mingle  with  the  poor,  the 
ordinarj-?  With  mechanical  men;  with  mid- 
dling interest  men ;  with  the  great  community 
of  toil,  and  sinew,  and  production  ?  No,  sir, 
they  cim  do  no  such  thing.  Let  them  have  the 
humility  of  I^zarus,  and  the  versatile  affability 
of  Alcibiades,  and  tlioy  can  do  no  such  thing. 
There  is  to  such  men,  as  it  was  once  said  of  a 
learned  judge — than  whom  no  man  ever  bore 
his  honors  more  meeklv — there  is,  I  sav,  to  the 
feelings  of  such  men,  around  a  judge,  a  kind  of 
repulsive  atmosphere.  They  stand  aloof,  and 
give  him  large  room.  They  bow,  not,  indeed, 
with  servility,  but  with  profound  resi)ect;  and 
look  towards  him  with  a  kind  of  hallowed 
reverence,  as  one  set  apart,  and  consecrated  to 
the  Rer\ice,  and  surrounded  by  the  ritual  of 

Justice.  With  all  these  men,  the  judge  can 
told  no  tangible  communion.  The  assurance 
of  wealth,  the  confidence  of  rank,  office,  power, 
will  press  through  this  medium,  and  come  hand 
to  hand  with  him.  Do  the  gentlemen,  sir,  mean 
to  say  that,  for  such  purposes,  judges  should 
mingle  with  the  people  ? 


Sir,  judges  of  the  circnita,  as  we  are  told,  tn 
to  comnmnicate  to  the  Supreme  Court  their 
various  local  knowledge.  Ilowf  Yea;,  sir, 
how  ?  Bv  books  or  by  parol  ?  The  fact*,  in 
the  appealed  causes,  are  placed  on  the  record; 
tlie  law  on  which  they  have  l»eon  decided  ia. 
like  the  ballad  of  the  ancii-nt  bard,  committed 
to  memory ;  and  is  to  be  said  or  sung  in  open 
court.  In  this  manner,  each  of  the  ten  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court  is  to  learn  all  his  know- 
le<]go  of  tlie  *' leges  hio'u^  p>verning  appealed 
causes.  IIo  may  possibly  know,  and  indeed  by 
the  reasonings  on  this  bill,  he  is  supported  to 
know  one- tenth  parts  of  Jiis  legal  alphabet  of 
twenty -four  States;  that  is  to  say,  two  letters 
and  four-tenth  parts  of  a  letter,  f  his  may  com- 
prehend all  tlie  great  doctrine  of  Ir^catives  and 
entries,  as  the  same  was  leamtMlly  exf>oanded  to 
us,  early  in  this  'ebate.  The  court,  sir,  who  try 
the  api»ealed  cause,  must,  ac<N)rding  to  the  argu- 
ments of  the  friends  of  the  bill,  learn  the  facts 
the  law,  and  the  decision,  fnnn  the  judge  who 
tried  the  cause  in  the  court  below ;  and  who, 
in  sustoining  his  own  decision  is  interested  by 
the  jiride  of  opinion,  the  pfide  of  character,  ana 
the  avarice  of  fame ;  and  who,  if  he  do  not  pro- 
duce the  iKXiks  fn>in  which  he  drew  his  law, 
(►ught  to  place  over  his  oral  tratlition  of  it,  the 
Scotch  bard^s  ai)ology — 

"  I  cannot  ^ay  how  the  truth  may  bo ; 
I  tell  you  the  tale  as  't  wa4  told  to  nie." 

Will  this  mmle  of  procedure,  sir,  secure  to 
apf)ellants  tho  benefit  of  a  second  trial  ?  Of 
the  facts,  there  can  Ikj,  there  needs  no  second 
trial ;  they  are  ascertained  and  placed  on  the 
record.  They  are  tt)  measure  the  facts  by  the 
law,  and  observe  if  that  measure  result  in  the 
former  de<*ision.  Who  places  this  measure  in 
their  hand  ?  The  judge  who  measured  the 
article  and  jilaced  the  amount  on  the  record. 
If  the  judge  honestly  give  the  law,  as  he  under- 
8too<l,  and  still  understands  it  to  l»e,  the  Su- 
preme Court  must  understand  it  as  he  understood 
it,  and  the  cause  must  be  decidetl  as  he  decided 
it.  You  weigh  the  same  article  at  the  same 
scale  beam,  with  the  same  weights.  Its  weight 
must  be  tho  same.  The  beam  may  be  out  of 
balance;  the  weights  too  light  or  too  heavy. 
These  men,  "measuring  themselves  are  not 
wise."  If  you  measure  the  same  thing  by  the 
same  thing  ten  thousand  times,  you  cannot  de- 
tect a  single  error.  Would  youi  sir,  avoid  this 
repetition  of  error  ?  (iive  your  Supreme  Court  a 
check  on  the  circuit  judge.  What  shall  it  be? 
A  knowledge  of  the  laws.  If,  tlierefore,  sir, 
your  Supreme  judges  are  qualified  for  Supreme 
judges,  and  all  the  nation  know  that  they  are. 
there  exists  no  inequality  in  their  knowledge  of 
local  law ;  but  if  that  inequality  do  exists  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  cannot  remove  it. 

Sir,  this  bill  proposes  to  add  three  Judges  to 
the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  and  to  make  the 
number  ten.  This,  if  a  remedy  for  the  evils  at 
the  west,  is  none  fbr  those  at  the  verj  vitab  of 
tlie  judiciary — the  accumulated  mass  of 
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wliioh  have  laid  in  the  Supreme  Oonrt  till,  like 
an  ossification  in  the  heart  of  the  animal  body, 
they  paralyze  pulsation,  and  obstruct  the  whole- 
some circulation  of  justice,  to  the  very  extremi- 
ties of  the  body  jmlitic.  The  bill  proposes  for 
this  evil  no  other  remedy  than  three  additional 
judges.  Can  ten  men  do  more  judicial  labor 
than  seven  can  perform  ?  Moral,  like  mechanic 
or  mathematical  truth,  is  discovered  by  induc- 
tion— a  kind  of  process  at  which  but  one  mind 
can  labor.  We  do  not  learn  that  either 
Archimedes,  or  Euclid,  or  Sir  William  Jones, 
was  joined  with  any  co-thinker  adminicular  to 
either  of  them,  in  his  sublime  speculations  or 
discoveries.  In  money  there  may  be  copartner- 
ship ;  there  can  be  none  in  mind.  Here  each 
one,  unless  a  plaj]jiarist,  must  trade  on  his  own 
capital.  Make  your  judges,  sir,  if  you  please, 
seventy-two,  and,  like  Ptolemy,  you  will  call  on 
each  one  for  a  complete  version. 

These  gentlemen  will  tell  us  that,  although 
tliis  bill  gives  no  relief  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
yet  there  is  on  the  stick  a  little  bill.  No.  15, 
giving  a  perfect  remedy.  Yes,  sir,  sheets  of 
legislation  for  the  western  States;  ten  lines 
only  for  the  whole  nation.  It  adds  a  month  to 
the  term  of  tlie  Supreme  Court;  a  month  did 
I  say?  No,  not  so  much ;  "  not  a  little  month  ;" 
three  weeks,  eighteen  working  days.  One  long 
maritime  cause  from  the  east,  or  one  broa<l  land 
CAUse  from  the  west,  will  consume  two  days  ; 
and  thus,  the  next  year,  nine  more  causes  will 
be  tried  than  will  have  been  this- year;  and  so 
the  number,  standing  over  on  the  docket,  will 
truly  be  one  hundred  and  seventy-one,  and  not 
one  hundred  and  eighty. 

Tliis  bill  proposes  to  increase  the  Supreme 
Court,  originally  six  but  now  seven,  by  adding 
three  new  judges,  and  making  the  whole  num- 
ber ten.  Can  this,  sir,  be  constitutionally  done? 
All  supreme  judicial  poAver  is  now  lodged  in  the 
Supreme  Court.  What  judicial  power  jfiave  you, 
then,  sir,  to  confer  on  your  three  new  judges  ? 
Circuit  court  power  ynu  certainly  have,  for  all 
inferior  courts  are  within  your  control ;  but  all 
the  supremo  judicial  power  is  already  vested, 
and  no  part  of  it  can  be  taken^away.  The  Su- 
preme Court  is  a  whole,  in  all  its  parts,  its 
properties,  its  extension,  its  relations.  Have  you 
the  power  to  alter  it?  How,  then,  can  you  add 
to  it  ?  Or  is  it  that  wonderful  entity  which  ad- 
dition to  it  does  not  increase,  or  which,  multi- 
plied any  number  of  times  by  itself,  would 
continue  to  l>e  the  same  ?  We  shall  all  acknow- 
le<lge,  sir,  that  Congress  cannot  require,  by  law, 
the  President  to  select  a  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  from  any  particular  district  or  part  of  the 
United  States;  but  Congress  can  create  a  court 
inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  among  the 
legal  qualifications  of  the  judge,  insert  an  in- 
habitancy or  residence  within  his  territorial 
jurisdiction.  This  may  be  the  circuit  court. 
If,  sir,  you  then  annex  the  office  of  such  a  circuit 
judge  to  that  of  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
you  require,  by  law,  the  President  to  select  a 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Conrt^  from  a  limited 


and  designated  district  of  the  United  Stated; 
that  is  to  say,  from  the  territorial  jurisdiction 
of  such  circuit  judge.  The  constitutional  power 
of  the  Supreme  Court  is  vested  in  the  majority 
of  that  court ;  whatever  shall  change  this  rela- 
tive proportion  to  the  whole  number  of  the 
number  creating  that  msyority,  must  change  the 
vested  power  of  that  court,  and  must,  for  that 
reason,  be  unconstitutional;  but  four,  the  ma- 
jority of  six,  is  two-thirds  of  that  court ;  whereas 
six,  the  majority  of  ten,  is  less  than  two-thirds 
of  that  court.  Making  the  number  of  judges 
ten,  is,  therefore,  altering  the  power  of  the  court^ 
vested  in  two-thirds  thereof,  and  giving  it  to  a 
lesser  proportionate  number. 

It  may,  sir,  be  set  down  as  a  political  axiom, 
that,  when  you  shall  have  added  so  many  judges 
to  the  original  number  o*  the  Supreme  Court, 
as  will  make  a  mtyority  or  constitutional  quorum 
of  that  court,  the  judicial  article  of  the  consti- 
tution will  have  been  expunged.  Add  your  three 
new  judges,  it  makes  ten.  This  is  four  more 
than  the  original  number ;  six  is  a  constitutional 
quorum  of  ten :  but  four  is  a  majority  of  that 
quorum,  and  may  reverse  all  the  decisions  of  the 
original  court. 

All  decisions  of  the  Sui)reme  Court,  on  the 
constitution,  on  treaties,  and  on  laws,  not 
enacted  by  Congress,  are  beyond  the  control  of 
the  National  Legislature :  but  if  we  can  send 
into  the  Supreme  Court  an  overruling  majority, 
whenever  the  united  ambition  of  Congress  and 
the  Executive  may  choose  to  do  it,  we  place 
the  constitution,  and  all  treaties,  and  all  consti- 
tutions and  laws  of  all  the  States,  in  the  power 
of  two  branches  of  the  government,  and  thus 
erect  ourselves  into  a  complete  tyranny ;  and 
that,  too,  as  the  advocates  of  the  bill  must  con- 
tend, upon  perfectly  constitutional  principles. 
Does  the  constitution,  sir,  thus  place  the  judi- 
ciary at  the  good  will  and  pleasure  of  the  other 
two  branches  of  the  government?  No,  sir; 
the  patriots  who  built,  and  the  people  who 
consecrated  that  glorions  fabric,  did  not  intend 
to  devote  their  temple  to  the  polluted  oblations 
of  legislative  ambition,  or  the  unhallowed  rites 
of  executive  subserviency. 

The  wisdom  of  legislation,  sir,  should  look  to 
the  durability  of  her  works.  How  long,  sir, 
will  the  judiciary,  as  amended  by  the  provisions 
of  the  bill,  continue  to  subserve  and  satisfy  the 
wants  of  the  country  ?  Some  of  its  advocates 
say  twenty,  some  fifty,  and  some  one  hundred 
years.  Yes,  sir,  those  gentlemen,  who  have, 
with  all  the  force  of  facts,  and  all  the  resistless 
conclusions  of  reason,  pressed  on  this  House 
the  unparalleled  growth  of  western  wealth  and 
western  population,  do  say  that  new  States  will 
not,  in  less  than  one  hundred  years,  have  been 
added  to  this  Union  in  such  a  number  as  to  re- 
quire even  one  additional  judicial  circuit.  Have 
they  duly  considered  the  various  expansive 
principles  of  production  and  population  in  this 
country?  A  prescient  policy  should  look  to 
the  future  under  the  lights  of  the  past.  In 
twice  that  period,  a  few  scattered  families  have 
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angmeutcd  to  moro  than  ten  millions  of  people, 
covering  MX^ht  liundred  and  forty-fteven  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  eighteen  s<|uaro  miles  of 
territory,  arraugeil  into  twenty-four  United 
StateB,  and  rfquiriu);  ten  judicial  circuits. 
ThroUfrh  this  wliolo  course,  the  ]>eo]>le  and  the 
country  seem  to  have  multiplied  and  extended 
in  nearly  a  geometrical  rati«i.  Ten  millions  of 
people  not  quite  live  years  ago ;  live  millions  of 
cou]>le^  for  hvinh  of  families ;  and,  at  this  mo- 
ment, not  IvsH  tlian  two  millions  livo  Imndred 
thoustuid  of  the  wholo  number  placed  in  that 
relation.  Ordinary  calculation  may,  under  or- 
dinary prosiKjrity,  expect  to  lind  in  each  family 
ei^ht  children*  This,  will,  in  less  than  twenty 
years,  jrive  to  our  j>opuhition  twenty  additional 
millions  of  iH.'Ople.  Will  not  new  !:>tates  arise  7 
Already,  sir,  you  have  three  new  territories. 
Florida  is  spreading  her  po[>nlation  down  to 
the  very  margin  of  her  waters,  and  enriching 
her  cultivation  from  tlie  '*  cane-bearing  isles  of 
the  west.^*  Arkansas  is  l(K)king  up  Die  channel 
of  her  long  rivers,  towards  the  mountains  of 
Mexico,  and  will  soon  become  rich,  |)opulous 
and  highly  cultivated.  Tlie  tide  of  migration 
is  setting  up  the  grand  canal  towards  Michigan, 
and  tliat  peninsula  will,  in  a  short  period,  be 
located  and  iieo[>led,  from  lake  to  lake.  These 
three,  sir,  in  less  than  five  years,  with  due 
courtesy,  and  fair  cause  for  admission,  will 
knock  at  your  d(x»r,  and  projKiso  to  sit  down  in 
the  family  circle  of  political  union.  This  is  not 
all,  sir.  PoiMiIation  is  travelling  up  the  latitude, 
across  your  north-western  territory,  towards  the 
great  Caspian  of  our  continent :  and  when  they 
shall  have  heanl  of  yuur  ships  on  the  waters  of 
the  Oregon,  and  of  your  C4)lonies  along  the  rich 
valley  of  that  river — as  from  the  able  rejwrt  of 
the  gentleman  from  Ma**sachusc'tts,  whose  mind 
is  capacious  of  such  things,  we  may  predict,  they 
will  very  soon  hear — these  people  will  then,  sir, 
with  the  rapidity  of  a  deep  sc>a-lead,  thrown 
from  the  cliains  of  a  seventy-four,  plunge 
down  the  longitude  to  meet  and  to  mingle  with 
their  countrymen  on  the  waters  of  the  Pacific. 

Twenty  years,  sir  I  Are  we  told  the  system 
of  the  bill  will  accommodate  and  satisfy  the 
judicial  wants  of  this  country  for  twenty  years  V 
In  twenty  years  you  will  have  ten  new  States, 
and  thirty  millions  of  people  1  "Why,  sir,  in 
such  a  country — such  a  sun-bright  region  of  hill 
and  vale,  mountain  and  moor,  river,  plain,  lake, 
and  all  of  l)oundle8S  fertility — where  population 
is  busy  on  land  and  on  ocean ;  where,  from  the 
plough,  the  loom,  and  the  soil,  are  continually 
drawn  the  materials  of  food,  clothing,  habita- 
tion ;  wliere  the  human  arteries  swell  and  pul- 
sate with  teeming  existence ;  where  the  human 
bosom  heaves  and  palpitates  with  the  fostering 
current  of  incipient  life — what  calculation  will 
you  make?  What  calculation  can  you  make, 
approximating  in  any  reasonable  degree  towards 
reality  ? 

What  then,  sir,  the  advocates  of  the  system 
of  the  bill  may  ask — what  shall  be  done  ?  The 
opposers  of  it  are  prepared  for  ^e  interroga- 


tory: Adopt  the  system  reconimended  bytbe 
resolution.  Restore  tlie  constitution.  Trace  out, 
and  fill  up,  the  great  judiciary  map  of  1789 : 
revise,  and  ct»rrect,  and  establish  the  oonstito- 
tional  lines  of  the  law  of  1801.  We  are  tcdd, 
sir,  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  that  the  ex- 
perience of  a  single  year  overthrew  that  system. 
Was,  then,  the  system  of  1801  overthrown  by 
experience  ?  As  well  might  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman tell  us  that  brick,  and  granite,  and  mar- 
ble, are  improper  materials  for  liou^esi,  and  pal- 
aces, and  temples;  because  experience  has  tan^t 
us,  that,  at  some  times,  and  in  some  places,  earth- 
quakes have  overtlirown  and  demulishcKl  soch 
buildings.  ^*  It  was,**  says  the  honorable  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts,  chttirman  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  ^^  repealed  in  one  year  in  toto.'^ 
Was  it  because  that,  or  the  law  on  which  it  was 
founded,  was  ^^  enacted  in  the  hurried  session  of 
the  summer  of  1789  ? "  Because  it  was  built  on 
false  analogies,  or  contained  awkward  provi- 
sions ?  That  session,  sir,  was  begun  on  the  4th 
of  March,  and  ended  on  the  24th  of  September. 
In  this  session  of  somewhat  more  than  six 
mouths,  those  illustrious  men  enacted  twenty- 
seven  laws,  and  passed  throe  residutions.  Was 
tills  hurried  legislation  ?  Why,  sir,  niany  a  Con- 
gress, since  that  ])eriod,  putting  no  extraordinary 
vigor  or  hasty  etfort  to  the  work,  have,  in  leas 
time,  sent  into  the  world  a  legislative  progeny 
of  from  two  to  three  hundred  laws,  great  and 
little.  What  have  we  now,  sir,  valuable,  or  of 
]>robable  durability,  and  whicli  was  not  pro- 
duced by  that  Congress,  at  that  session  ?  The 
fiscal,  the  foreign,  the  war,  the  naval,  and  the 
judicial  department,  were  then,  and  by  those 
men,  founded,  erected,  and  finislied.  These 
great  national  edifices  have  stood,  and  I  trust 
will  continue  to  stand :  for,  when  the  vandalism 
of  faction  shall  demolish  tliem,  we  shall  cease 
to  be  a  nation.  Later  times,  it  is  true,  have 
added,  now  and  then,  a  piece  of  tiling,  or  a  patch 
of  paint ;  and  the  nation  has  put  itself  to  costs 
upon  the  interior  garniture  of  them,  the  draper}*, 
and  other  various  ornament  and  accommoda- 
tion ;  but,  otlierwise,  these  valuable  edifices  are 
as  old,  as  unaltered,  and  quite  as  venerable  as 
the  constitution  itself.  *' Awkward  provisions 
and  false  analogies,^'  do  we  call  any  part  of  the 
Judiciary  Act  <^  that  session  ?  It  was,  sir,  m- 
dited  by  the  Ellsworths  and  Ilamiltons  of  those 
times — men,  whose  political  little  finger  was 
larger  than  the  loins  of  politicians  in  these  de- 
generate days.  Why,  sir,  do  not  men  who 
know,  tell  us  boldly  for  what  cause  the  judi- 
ciary law  of  1801  was  roi>ealed  ?  Men  df  candor, 
and  I  trust,  sir,  such  men  are  in  great  numbers 
here,  will  all  agree,  that  party  overthrew  that 
system.  Why  chsguise  it  ?  Those  unhappy  days 
are  past,  and  we  are  indeed  now  all  '*  brofhers 
of  the  same  principle."  What  was  not  demol* 
ished  in  those  inconsiderate  times?  The  Na- 
tional Bank,  the  Army,  ihe  Navy,  Fortifications 
— almost  all  that  told  the  understanding,  or  the 
eye,  that  we  are  one — ^tumbled  into  ruins,  m 
the  shook  of  that  tremendoaa  politiotl  earth- 
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qnake.  Coming  years  brought  better  feelings 
and  sounder  reasonings ;  and  men  have  profited 
of  their  exi)erience,  and  re-edified  all  that  was 
most  valuable :  tlie  Bank,  the  Army,  the  Navy, 
the  system  of  fortifications ;  and  we  are  again 
a  nation.  Our  fortresses  on  the  ocean  and  on 
the  land,  look  out  from  many  a  hundred  iron 
eyes,  ready  with  indignation  to  blaze  annoyance 
and  destruction  against  hostile  approach.  Why, 
sir,  do  you  not  follow  this  enlightened  expe- 
rience in  your  judiciary  ?  The  very  Turk  or 
Tartar,  though  he  demolish  the  palace  and  tem- 
ple of  classical  antiquity,  yet  will  he  draw  from 
the  ruins  materials  for  his  stable  and  his  seraglio. 
He  who  does  not  profit  by  that  of  others,  stands 
in  the  next  rank  of  fatuity  to  him  who  is  a  fool 
in  spite  of  his  own  experience. 

Let  us  not  be  told,  sir,  that  the  system  of  the 
resolution  will  augment  the  judiciary  expenses. 
What  will  be  expended  in  one  way,  will  bo 
saved  in  another.  A  saving  to  the  citizen  is  a 
saving  to  the  nation.  These  courts  will  perform 
and  finish  the  judiciary  labor  in  every  district, 
circuit,  and  department.  It  will  bring  justice 
home,  "  and  that  right  early,"  to  those  who  are 
now  compelled  to  travel  for  it ;  to  wdit  for  it ; 
and  to  lavish  their  subsistence  on  the  means  of 
acquiring  it.  It  may  diminish  a  productive  em- 
ployment for  us  who  come  here  to  legislate  for 
our  constituents,  and  to  litigate  for  our  clients ; 
but  I  trust  we  are  suflSciently  patriotic  not  to 
feel  any  attachinent  to  a  system,  because  it  may 
augment  our  emoluments,  when  we  know  it 
must  diminish  the  productive  capital  of  our 
coimtry.  Sir,  the  people  now  expend  less  on 
the  judiciary  than  on  foreign  relations.  You 
give  more,  by  some  scores  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars, for  courtesy  to  other  nations,  than  you 
pay  for  justice  to  your  own  citizens.  It  would 
be  dishonorable  to  the  Kepublic  to  be  wanting 
to  its  dignity  abroad ;  but  can  it  be  honest  to 
be  wanting  in  justice  to  its  own  citizens  at 
home  ? 

The  system  of  the  bill,  sir,  cannot,  it  is  agreed 
that  it  cannot  endure ;  for  circuits  will  become 
too  numerous  to  add  a  new  judge  to  the  Su- 
preme Judicial  Court  for  each  circuit.  We  are 
told  in  reply,  that  we  should  not  legislate  for 
posterity:  *'lct  posterity  take  care  of  itself." 
In  what  country,  in  what  house,  are  we,  sir, 
told  this?  Did  the  Pilgrims,  the  Bradfords, 
the  Williamses,  the  Penns,  the  Smiths,  migrate 
to  this  country  for  themselves,  and  not  for  pos- 
terity ?  Look  out  upon  our  American  world : 
not  a  government  was  instituted ;  not  a  forest 
felled ;  not  a  city  founded ;  not  a  house  built ; 
not  a  tree  planted  ;  and  not  for  posterity. 
Where,  and  what  should  we  have  been,  but  for 


those  who  cared  for  posterity?  This  House, 
sir,  the  great  model  of  art  and  taste ;  the  pride 
and  ornament  of  our  country,  and  of  the  repub- 
lican world ;  the  magnificent  forum  of  legis- 
lation ;  the  hallowed  temple  of  justice — Siia 
House,  sir,  was  it  built  for  us,  and  for  the  pres- 
ent generation  only  ?  No,  sir,  it  was  founded 
by  that  man  whose  name  spreads  the  light  of 
glory  over  our  nation,  and  whose  whole  life 
was  but  one  act  for  his  country — for  the  world, 
and  for  posterity.  **  Let  posterity  take  care  of 
itself ! "  To  a  gentleman  who  could  feel  and 
utter  such  a  sentiment,  I  would  address  the 
words  of  the  bereaved  Macduflf:  "he  hath  no 
children." 

The  system  of  the  resolution  carries  in  itself 
the  principles  of  durability.  When  new  States 
shall  be  added  to  this  Union,  and  form  new  dis- 
tricts, their  judges  w^ill  distribute  justice,  until 
enough  for  a  new  circuit  shall  have  been  formed, 
and  then  this  circuit  shall  receive  a  new  judge. 
This  may  be  repeated  as  oft^n  as  a  new  circuit 
may  be  formed ;  until  circuit  after  circuit  shall 
be  extended  to  the  utmost  limits  of  our  national 
domain.  The  Supreme  Court  will  sit  a  super- 
vising tribunal — regulating  and  correcting  every 
inferior  jurisdiction.  When  the  multiplied  calls 
for  justice  shall  require,  then  it  may  be  sepa- 
rated, like  the  highest  English  courts,  into  a 
fiscal,  a  criminal,  and  a  civil  tribunal.  Two 
judges  in  each  department,  as  they  must  of  ne- 
cessity be  unanimous,  will,  almost  of  necessity, 
secure  correct  decisions. 

Thus,  sir,  you  may  legislate,  not  for  twenty 
years  only,  but,  by  Divine  aid,  for  twenty  cen- 
turies. Your  judicial  edifice  will  be  extended, 
with  your  extending  country ;  and  will  subserve 
the  wants,  and  satisfy  the  requirements  of  these 
increasing  States,  and  the  multiplying  millions 
of  this  great  nation ;  until  the  American  Eagle 
shall,  with  one  wing,  winnow  the  breezes  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  with  the  other,  hover  over 
the  quiet  waters  of  the  Pacific ;  until  the  colos- 
sal power  of  the  republic,  standing  on  the  lofty 
mountains  of  this  continent,  shall,  with  one 
hand,  extend  the  olive  branch  to  the  peaceful 
nations  of  the  earth,  and  with  tlie  other,  wave 
the  sword  of  justice  over  the  satisfied  and  tran- 
quil citizens  of  these  widely  extended  regions. 

I  have  thus,  sir,  according  to  the  limited 
measure  of  my  ability,  made  an  effort  to  sustain 
the  resolution,  moved  by  the  honorable  gentle- 
man from  Virginia ;  and  I  should  be  in  some 
sort  satisfied  with  that  effort,  could  I  have 
brought  to  his  aid  any  portion  of  that  etficiency, 
which,  on  a  great  and  former  occasion,  was 
brought  to  the  aid  of  an  illustrious  citizen  of 
that  State,  by  a  son  of  Rhode  Island. 
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REMOVAL  OF  WASHINGTON'S  REMAINa 


On  the  13th  of  February,  1832,  a  Resdutiim 
was  intruilucvd  into  Ur'  llouiie  of  Reprewnta- 
tivc.'S  to  rt'niovo  tho  remain!}  of  Washington 
from  Virpiiia,  and  to  i>Iacc  tliein  in  a  vault 
under  the  centre  of  tho  Capitol.  Mr.  Burges 
addrvjiuod  tho  IIouso  on  the  lU^^kdution  in  the 
following  speech : 

yin.  Speaker  :  Permit  mo  to  join  my  voire 
to  that  of  tlio  many  who  have  already  mingled 
in  this  discus>ion.  There  is  a  kind  of  immor- 
tality a'isociated  with  what  may  bo  deemed  the 
perishable  part  of  this  mighty  theme ;  and  he 
who  KiH'aks  of  the  venerated  remainn  of  Wasli- 
ington,  nmst  catch  Homething  of  inspiration; 
and  feel  himself  elevated  to  the  loftiest  pur]>orH*s 
of  our  nature.  Twice  has  thii^  question  come 
before  this  House,  twice  without  a  dissenting 
Toice.  Once,  wnm  after  the  death  of  the  illus- 
trious Father  of  his  Country  covereil  the  nation 
with  mourning ;  and  once,  when,  a  few  years 
ago,  enquiry  was  made  here,  concerning  the 
most  appropriate  method  of  carrying  into  effect 
the  arrangement  originally  made  between  the 
bereaved  family  and  the  nationid  government. 
If  that  arrangement  of  piety  and  patriotism 
cannot  now  l)c  consummated  witli  equal  unani- 
mity; nothing  surely  need  fall  in  the  way  of 
perfonning  it,  under  tho  exercise  of  our  purest 
and  best  fL^elings. 

In  this  controversy  of  patriotism  among  great 
States,  concerning  their  respective  interests  in 
this  question,  it  may  l>o  thought  of  one,  geo- 
grai)hical]y  so  inconsiderable  as  KhfKle  Island, 
Qiat  silence  might  more  become  her  Represen- 
tatives in  this  Ilonse,  than  any,  the  most  perfect 
form  of  speech.  Sir,  in  any  arduous  passage  of 
arms,  in  any  intricate  question  of  council, 
Washington  himself  in  his  time  did  not  so  de- 
cide. Nor  will  one  man  in  this  Hall  very 
severely  censure  my  wish  to  bo  heard  on  this 
occasion ;  if  ho  call  to  mind,  that  he,  who  in 
the  darkest  hour  of  revolutionary  conflict,  stcxnl, 
in  the  estimation  of  the  nation,  and  of  that  illus- 
trious man,  next  to  himself,  was  a  native  of  that 
State.  There  was,  there  was  a  time,  sir,  when 
this  man  was  the  property  of  his  whole  country. 
If  I  look  back  towards  tho  beginning  of  life, 
memory  is  in  a  moment  tilled  with  bright  and 
joyous  recollections  of  that  time,  when,  even  in 
tho  distant  and  humble  neighborhoocl  of  my 
birth,  tho  lessons  of  youth,  and  of  childhood, 
w^hen  tho  very  songs  of  the  cradle,  were  the 
deeds,  the  glory,  tho  praises  of  Washington. 

Think  you,  sir,  these  teachings  have  ceased  in 
tho  land ;  that  these  feelings  are  dead  in  oiu: 
country?  What  then  do  w©  hear  from  tho 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  McDufHe)  ? 
Cannot  we,  who  regard  the  buried  remains  of 
thpi  great  Father  of  our  Country,  as  the  earthly 


remains  of  no  other  mortal  man  are  regarded; 
cannot  we,  awe<l  and  subdned  with  gratitude, 
witli  more  than  filial  piety ;  canntit  we  approach 
the  hallowed  re^Kisitory,  and  rf>llback  the  stone 
from  the  d<M»r  of  the  sepulchre,  without  the 
guilt  of  sacrilege  ?  Cannot  his  country  remove 
the  ri'mai!is  of  this,  its  great  Fonnder ;  and  carry 
them  in  solemn  ]>roce>sion,  accompanied  by  all 
the  rites  of  religion,  and  all  the  sanctity  of  its 
ministers;  and  finally  dei>osit  them  in  the  na- 
tional cemetery  proviiletl  for  that  purpose  under 
the  foundation  of  this  building;  which  thence- 
forth shall  Ik',  not  only  the  temple  of  freedom, 
legislation,  and  justice,  but  also  tho  august  mau- 
soleum of  Washington  ?  Who,  sir,  who,  of  all 
the  civilized  world,  wilL  while  thcMC  reverential 
movements  are  perf(»rming,  who  will  point  his 
finger  at  these  solenmities,  and  call  them  a  mere 
pageant  ? 

It  is  the  feeling,  sir,  the  porpose  of  the  per- 
sons, and  not  the  place  or  the  subject,  which 
renders  their  deeds  pious  or  profane.  Can  we 
never  again  without  sacrilege  look  into  the  daric 
house  <jf  those  so  dear  to  us,  until  they,  bursting 
the  cerements  of  the  tomb,  are  clothed  with 
immortality?  How  often  does  the  [>iety  of 
children,  how  of\en  the  anxious  affection  of 
parents,  induce  them  to  remove  the  remains  of 
endeared  relatives,  to  places  of  more  appropri- 
ate sepulture?  How  often  do  nations  remove 
to  their  own  countries,  from  distant  foreign 
lands,  tho  bones  of  their  illustrious  dead  ?  Was 
it  sacrilege  in  tho  Hebrews,  when  migrating 
from  £g>'pt,  to  take  from  the  consecrat^  cata- 
comb or  pyramid,  where  for  centuries  they  had 
been  deiKwited,  the  bones  of  the  illustrious 
founder  of  one  of  tlieir  fiunilies,  and  the  pre- 
server of  them  all ;  and  bearing  them  from  the 
populous  valley  of  the  Nile,  the  learned  and 
luxurious  realm  of  the  Pharaohs,  the  scene  of 
all  his  glory ;  that  they  might  carry  them  to  a 
land  of  rocks  and  mountains ;  and  render  ids 
burial  place  one  of  the  eternal  monuments  of 
their  country?  So  it  has  continued;  and  at 
this  day  it  is,  by  the  dwellers  on  tlie  hill  or  on 
the  plain,  poiuted  out  to  the  traveller  as  the 
tomb  of  Joseph  the  Patriarch. 

Sir,  what  man  is  there  who  does  not  shudder 
with  horror  when  he  is  told,  that,  not  manj 
years  ago,  a  felonious  gardener  of  the  late  pro- 
prietor of  Mount  Vernon,  conceived  the  sacri- 
legious project  of  plundering  the  family  ceme- 
tery of  those  sacred  remains ;  and  of  transport- 
mg  to  Europe  the  bones  of  Washington,  and 
there  offering  them  for  sale  as  relics  to  the  dia- 
ciples  or  the  fanatics  of  freedom  in  the  old 
world.  Procuring  a  false,  or  purloining  tho  true 
key,  he  entered  the  tomb ;  but,  in  the  darkness 
of  night,  and  nnder  the  excitement  of  horror 
natural  to  the  deed,  he  bore  away  those  of 
another,  by  mistake;  and  left  the  hallowed 
bones  of  hun,  whose  conntiy  woold  now  with 
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filial  piety  place  those  sacred  remains  perfectly 
secured  in  a  national  mausoleum,  under  the  eye, 
and  in  the  safe-keeping  of  all  future  generations. 
"We  are  told  that  the  last  will  and  testament  of 
Wasliington,  points  out  the  place  and  directs  the 
manner  of  his  interment ;  and  if  we  remove  his 
bones  from  their  present  repository,  we  shall 
violate  that  will,  and  set  at  defiance  principles 
dear  to  all  civilized  nations.  Did  indeed,  then, 
this  great  man  by  his  will  prohibit  this  peoj)le 
from  doing  honor  to  his  remains,  by  placing 
them  in  a  mausoleum  more  suitable  to  his  illus- 
trious life,  and  to  tlie  gratitude  of  Americans  ? 
Ue,  like  all  Christian  men,  directed  by  his  last 
will,  that  his  body  should  have  Christian  burial ; 
and  prescribed  the  manner,  and  selected  the 
place  for  that  purpose.  How  shall  we  expound 
that  will  ?  It  has  been  expounded  for  us ;  and 
that  too  by  one,  who  was  the  partner  of  his 
perils  and  triumphs,  his  labors  and  councils. 
One,  who  shared  with  him  all  life  could  give 
— and  stood  by  him  in  the  hour  of  dissolution. 
Think  you,  that  she  would  have  violated  his 
"will :  and  that  too,  in  the  beginning  of  her  be- 
reavement ;  in  the  first  dark  hours  of  her  earthlv 
desolation  ?  "  Taught  by  his  great  example,^' 
she  gave  up  those  remains  at  tiie  call  of  her 
country.  For  to  her,  as  in  life  to  him,  the 
nation  was  their  family ;  the  whole  people  were 
their  children.  What  man  c^n  believe,  that  this 
distinguished  woman,  alike  beloved  and  honored 
by  a  whole  people,  would  have  given  her  con- 
sent to  the  removal,  requested  by  the  whole 
Congress  in  1790,  if  she  had  believed  what  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  now  tells  us, 
that  sucli  removal  would  have  violated  his  last 
will,  and  been  a  sacrilege  committeil  against  the 
sanctuarv  of  the  tomb  ? 

Sir,  how  often  has  the  attention  of  the  nation 
been  called  to  this  great  consummation,  so  de- 
voutly wislied  by  all  the  people!  How  often 
has  the  arrangement  of  1799  come  to  the  public 
ear,  from  that  estimal)le  man,  the  grandson  of 
that  illustrious  matron  I  How  often  have  we 
heard  from  him,  not  in  the  language  of  rebuke, 
which  was  merited ;  no,  nor  of  complaint  which 
he  might  justly  utter;  but  in  the  language  of 
deep  and  heartfelt  regret,  that  the  bones  of 
Washington  were  mouldering  into  dust,  at  a 
distance  from  that  mausoleum,  which  the  grati- 
tude of  his  country  had  already  prepared  for 
them  I  It  cannot  then,  sir,  it  cannot  bo  said, 
that  the  consent  of  the  family  will  be  wanted 
for  us  to  do,  what  seems  to  have  been  so  ear- 
nestly desired  by  them. 

I  cannot,  sir,  join  in  the  pious  incantation 
of  some  gentlemen,  who  would,  in  imagination, 
call  up  the  mighty  dead,  and  pat  them  to  inqui- 
sition, concerning  these  obsequies.  Who,  if  he 
might,  would  bring  back  from  the  blessedness 
of  heaven,  to  the  cares  of  earth,  one  purified 
spirit ;  or  for  a  moment  interrupt  the  felicities 
of  those  realms  of  reality,  bv  any  thing  which 
agitates  human  feelings,  in  this  region  of  dust 
and  shadows  ?  Permit  me  to  learn  from  his 
life,  what  his  country  may,  with  propriety,  do 


with  his  remains,  after  his  death.  When  that 
immortal  soul,  now  as  we  trust  in  beatitude, 
inhabited  and  animated  his  mortal  part,  where 
was  the  place,  what  was  the  service  to  which 
the  voice  of  his  country  called  him,  and  he  was 
not  there  ?  In  the  toils  of  war,  in  the  councils 
of  peace,  he  was,  soul  and  body,  devoted  to 
that  people,  whom  he  labored  through  life  to 
build  up  into  one  great  nation.  Should  that 
body  think  you,  sir,  at  this  time  be  less  at  the 
service  of  his  country,  than  when  alive  with  the 
imperishable  soul  it  was  Washington,  and  walked 
the  world,  for  human  welfare?  If  his  whole 
life  doth  tell  us,  that  he  placed  himself  at  the 
call  of  his  country,  jihen  truly  where  should  all 
that  remains  of  him,  bo  finallv  found,  but  where 
the  same  voice  would  place  them  ? 

We  would  not,  in  the  language  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina,  raise^ over  him  "a 
pyramid,  a  monument,  like  tiie  eternal  moun- 
tains." No,  en,  the  folly  of  ancient  ambition 
has  perished  from  the  earth,  while  these  its 
monimients  still  stand  unmoved  upon  its  sur- 
face. This  House,  we  trust,  will  endure  as  long 
as  this  nation  endures.  Let  this  be  the  Mauso- 
leum of  Washington.  We  would  place  his 
remains  in  the  cemetery  built  for  that  purpose, 
under  the  centre  of  that  dome  which  covers 
the  Rotundo.  Directly  over  this  on  that  floor, 
in  accordance  with  the  Resolution  two  years 
ago  submitted  to  this  House,  we  would  erect  a 
pedestrian  statue  of  that  man,  sufficiently  colos- 
sal, and  placed  on  a  pedestal  so  high  and  massy 
as  might  be  required  to  fill  and  satisfy  the  eye, 
in  the  centre  of  that  broad  and  lofty  room, 
which,  probably,  has  no  equal  in  the  architecture 
of  the  world. 

The  ever-during  marble  will  give  to  coming 
generations  the  fonn  and  the  f  »'it'ir  ?*  of  Wjish- 
ington ;  and  the  traveller  of  future  ages  shall 
learn  where  he  may  find  his  tomb.  This  House, 
this  Mausoleum  of  one,  who,  prospered  by 
Divine  assistance,  performed  more  for  his  coun- 
try and  for  the  human  race,  than  any  other 
mortal,  shall  be  a  place  of  pilgrimage  for  all 
nations.  Hither  will  come  the  brave,  the  wise, 
the  gfx)d,  from  every  part  of  our  country ;  not 
to  worship,  but  to  stand  by  the  sepulchre  and 
to  relume  tho  light  of  patriotism  at  the  monu- 
ment of  Washington. 

We  nmst  with  deep  and  anxious  regret  have 
perceived,  that  Virginia  prefers  her  separate 
and  exclusive  claim  to  these  venerated  remains. 
It  will  never  be  forgotten,  tliat  Washington 
was  a  son  of  that  distinguished  State.  Is  not 
this  honor  enough  to  gratify  the  ambition  of 
any  people  of  any  region  of  our  earth  ?  Why 
so  avaricious  of  his  glory,  which  like  that  of  the 
sun  falls  with  no  diminished  brightness  on  one 
region,  because  it  shines  on  a  thousand  others  ? 
She  needs  it  not.  She  will  still  have  sons 
enough,  warmed  with  noble  ambition,  to  per- 
fect and  preserve  the  fabric  of  her  glory. 
Washington  was  born,  and  lived  for  his  country. 
Let  the  mighty  base  of  his  fame  extend  to  bis 
coontry,  his  united  comitry,  and  to  every  part 
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of  it.  Then  shall  the  young  and  tlie  aspiring, 
in  every  region  of  onr  land,  and  thnmgh  all 
coming  generatioM,  whether  of  hnmble  or  ele- 
vated origin,  read  the  histtory  of  the  great  and 
the  good ;  here  they  shall  (HH)  by  what  monn- 
niental  honors  his  Ci>nntry  has  consecrated  his 
name ;  and  thus,  he  who  lived  the  most  perfect 
man  of  one  age,  shall  become  the  great  and 
enduring  modt'l  for  all  fnture  time. 

Let  me,  then,  in  behalf  of  our  common  coun- 
try, implore  Virginia,  and  the  distinguished 
Bons  of  Virginia  now  in  this  Hall,  to  look  to  a 
consummation  of  the  arrangement  of  1790.  I 
do  entreat  them  now  to  recollect  and  regard 
the  unanimity  of  a  no  less  distinguished  delega- 
tion then,  as  worthy  of  all  imitation.  Let 
Virginia,  "the  fruitful  mother  of  heroes  and 
statesmen,^'  not  disregard  the  memory  of  her 
most  illustrious  matron,  who,  at  the  call  of  her 
country,  surrendered  her  own  individual  and 
peculiar  affection,  to  the  promptings  of  a  glo- 
rious patriotism. 

At  first,  I  o<mfess  it  did  appear  to  me  that 
there  miglit  be  something,  in  the  removal  of 
these  remains,  inappropriate  to  a  birth -day 
oelebration.  It  is  not  so.  These  two  days, 
tliat  of  his  birth,  and  that  of  this  celebration, 
ore  separated  by  t)io  whole  duration  of  an 
hundred  years.  Between  these  two  points, 
what  a  tide  of  events  has  rolled  over  the  world  1 
When  the  eye  of  recollection  looks  back  to- 


wards that  birth-day  morning,  what  a  succesaoa 
of  benefits,  blessings,  glories,  seem  to  have  been 
liglited  up  by  that  auspicious  sun  I  Our  Inde- 
pendence, institntions,  government,  with  tU 
their  concomitant  excellences,  we  behold ;  and 
in  all,  the  mighty  agency  of  Washington  I  lie 
seems  to  stand  on  earth  among  us,  in  the  midst 
of  his  achievements,  to  receive  onr  gratitude, 
and  to  witness  his  own  fame.    If  we  carry  in 

Erocession  these  mouldering  remains,  it  will 
elp  to  bring  us  back  to  a  perception  of  our 
common  allotment,  and  teach  us  to  realize  his 
and  our  own  mortality.  In  the  midst  of  onr 
gratulationsw  that  such  a  man  was  bom,  we 
sliall  have  tieforo  onr  eyes  the  memorial,  that 
sucli  a  man  has  died ;  and  the  joys  of  the  Cen- 
tenniid  Birth-Day  shall  be  chastened  by  those 
teachings  of  whtdom  which  remind  us  that  no 
human  life,  no  sublunary  good,  can  endnre  for 
ever. 

Let  us  then  bo  permitted  to  hope  that  this 
nation  may  now,  at  last,  discharge  its  high  ob- 
ligation to  that  venerated  family^  by  doing 
appropriate  honors  to  the  remiuns  of  this  roost 
illustrious  man;  so  that,  hereafter,  the  filial 
piety  of  no  son  or  daughter  of  America  may  be 
agituteil  with  the  anxious  fear,  that  some  felo- 
nious hand  may  violate  the  sanctuary  of  his 
tomb,  and  ^ve  to  a  foreign  land  the  glory  of 
being  the  Mausoleum  of  WAsmNGTON. 


WILLIAM    HUNTER. 

William  Huntkr  was  born  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  in  the  year  1776.  His  father,  of  the 
same  name,  was  a  Scotch  physician,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Having  Joined 
the  Pretender,  in  his  professional  capacity,  he  found  it  necessary  to  embark  for  America,  soon 
after  the  battle  of  CuUoden.  Settling  in  Newport,  he  entered  successfully  upon  the  practice  of 
his  profession,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  lecturer  on  anatomy  in  the  United  States.  He 
married  a  daughter  of  Godfrey  Malbone,  an  eminent  shipping  merchant  of  Newport,  and  one  of 
the  most  opulent  and  influential  citizens  in  the  then  Colonies.  He  died  soon  after  the  birth  of 
his  son  William,  who  was  his  youngest  child. 

About  the  year  1785,  Mrs.  Hunter,  accompanied  by  her  three  daughters,  visited  England,  to 
consult  an  oculist  about  the  eyes  of  the  eldest,  whose  sight  had  become  impaired  through  exces- 
sive study.  William  was  left  at  Newport,  where  he  attended  tbe  famous  Latin  school  of  Robert 
Rogers,  at  which,  among  others,  Washington  Alston  was  his  schoolmate.  From  this  institution, 
he  proceeded  to  Brown  University,  at  Providence,  where  the  late  Jonathan  Russell*  was  his 
classmate,  and  whence  he  graduated,  in  1791,  with  great  distinction,  receiving  the  salutatory, 
and  Russell  the  valedictory  oration.  At  his  mother's  request,  shortly  after  graduating,  he  went 
to  England,  and  entered  himself  as  a  student  with  the  celebrated  surgeon,  John  Hunter,  who  was 
a  first  cousin  of  his  father.  Anatomy,  however,  and  especially  dissections,  proved  to  be.  so  dis- 
tasteful to  him,  that  he  soon  abandoned  the  profession  of  medicine,  and  entered  himself  as  a  stu- 
dent of  law  in  the  Temple  at  London.  For  some  time  he  was  under  Tid,  and  had  Chitty  as  a  fel- 
low-student. Afterwards,  he  was  under  the  learned  Arthur  Murphy,  who  he  materially  assisted  in 
his  admirable  translation  of  Tacitus.  When  Murphy  took  to  Burke  his  dedication  of  that  work, 
Hunter  accompanied  him.  They  found  Burke  playing  at  jackstraws  with  his  son.  Mr.  Hunter 
was  a  frequent  attendant  on  the  debates  in  Parliament,  and  at  the  argument  of  cases  in  the  courts 
of  law.  As  this  time  was  at  a  period  when  Pitt,  Fox,  and  Erskine  were  in  the  maturity  of  their 
powers,  a  young  man,  ambitious  to  become  an  orator,  could  not  fail  to  derive  advantage  from 
listening  to  them. 

In  1793,  Mr.  Hunter  returned  to  Newport,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  soon  rose 
to  the  head  of  his  profession  in  Rhode  Island.  In  1799,  he  was  elected  to  represent  his  native 
town  in  the  General  Assembly,  and  was  subsequently  re-elected  at  different  periods  from  that 
time  until  the  year  1811.  He  was  then  chosen  a  Senator  of  the  United  States,  in  which  station 
he  remained  ten  years.    In  politics  he  was  a  Federalist.    At  the  period  of  his  senatorship, 

*  Jonathan  Rnssell  was  born  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  in  1771.  His  early  life  was  deyoted  to  studying  the  best 
models  of  English  and  the  classical  writers,  and  after  gradoating,  he  was  prepared  for  the  profession  of  law,  but  sabse- 
qnentiy  relinquished  it  for  that  of  commerce.  His  tastes,  however,  directed  him  to  politics,  and  he  was  called  upon  to  fill 
several  positions  of  high  diplomatic  tmst.  For  many  years  he  was  Minister  Plenipotentiary  f^om  his  native  country  at 
Stockholm,  and  in  1814,  was  One  of  the  five  commissioners  who  negotiated  the  treaty  of  Ghent  On  his  retnrn  to  the 
United  States,  he  was  elected  a  representative  in  the  lower  House  of  Congress,  ttom  Massachusetts.  In  1817,  he  received 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  fh>m  Brown  University.  Mr.  Russelt  *'had  no  skill  as  a  forensic  or  parliamentary  speaker; 
but  he  was  a  versatile,  forcible,  elegant  and  facile  writer,  and  when  the  subject  permitted,  handled  his  pen  with  ft  OMUtio 
severity  which  is  seldom  passed."    Few  of  his  literary  productions  have  been  preserved. 
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fpeeches  were  not  so  frequently  made  in  Congrefe  as  at  tlie  present  time,  and  there  were  no 
regular  reporters,  so  that  those  senators,  especially  of  tlio  minority,  who  wished  to  have  their 
speeches  printed,  were  obliged  to  write  them  out  themselves.  To  these  circumstances^  the 
absence  of  Mr.  Hunter's  name  from  the  debates  reported  in  the  Annals  of  Congress^  may,  it  is 
presumed,  be  ascribed. 

On  the  proposition  for  seizing  and  occupying  the  province  of  East  Florida,  in  1813,  daring 
the  war  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  Mr.  Hunter  made  a  speech  in  secret 
session  of  the  Senate,  which  ho  afterwards  dictated  to  an  amanuensis,  and  caused  to  be  printed 
at  Newport.  This  production  will  be  found  in  the  subsequent  pages  of  this  volume.  It  shows 
oomprehensivo  views  of  the  sulgcct,  expressed  in  a  style  unusually  dignified  and  elevated,  and' 
contains  pa.s8ages  of  a  high  order  of  eloquence. 

Mr.  Hunter  questioned  the  constitutionality  of  the  Missouri  restriction;  voted  accordingly, 
and  failing  to  obtain  a  re-election  to  the  Senate,  he  resumed  his  practice  at  the  har,  and 
continued  it  until  1884,  when  he  was  apfiointed,  by  President  Jackson,  Charge  d'AfTairet  to 
Brazil.  At  Rio  de  Janeiro,  he  acquired  the  respect  of  the  diplomatic  body,  and  of  the  Braziliu 
government ;  and  at  the  special  request  of  the  young  emperor,  was  elevated  to  the  pontion  of 
Minister  Plenipotentiary.  During  his  residence  in  Hrazil,  he  accumulated,  from  the  TarioQi 
libraries  of  that  country,  and  from  every  quarter  to  which  he  could  gain  access,  vast  stores  of 
learning  and  research,  which  he  would  probably  have  published,  had  his  Ufo  been  spared. 

In  1846,  ho  returned  to  the  United  States,  and  on  the  tenth  of  December,  1849,  died  li 
Newport,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

As  a  lawyer  Mr.  Hunter  was  distinguished  for  the  extent  and  variety  of  his  learning^  whfls 
his  diverse  accomplishments  gave  him  power  as  an  advocate.  In  person  he  was  tall,  oommaDd- 
ing  and  comely.  In  gesture  graceful,  natural  and  appropriate.  His  voice  had  a  rare  depth  and 
melody,  and  his  elocution  was  distinct  and  dignified.  His  language  was  rich  and  flowing^  and 
his  fancy  quite  poetical.  His  literary  attainments  were  of  a  high  order.  He  was  quite  familiar 
with  the  Latin  classics,  and  apt  in  his  quotations  from  them.  In  the  French  and  Italian  lan- 
guages he  was  also  well  versed,  and  he  spoke  the  fonncr  with  as  much  case  and  correctness  as 
could  be  expected  from  one  who  had  learned  it  in  his  childhood,  from  the  French  oflScers  who 
were  quartered  in  his  father^s  house  at  Newport,  and  who  had  not  many  opportunities  for  prao- 
tisiug  it  after  their  departure. 

Mr.  Hunter  excelled  in  convivial  talent,  and  was  sure  at  a  dinner-table  to  conunand  at  kast 
as  much  attention  as  any  one  present  whenever  he  thought  proper  to  speak.  His  wit  was  keen 
and  classical.  Many  of  his  good  sayings  are  treasured  up  and  repeated  by  his  contemporaries 
in  Congress.  A  man  important  as  a  politician  in  Pennsylvania,  but  otherwise  quite  insignificant, 
was  a  candidate  for  the  ofSoe  of  Secretary  of  the  Senate.  Aspiring  senators  were  eager  in  can- 
vassing  for  him,  so  much  so  that  the  surprise  of  a  newly  elected  senator  was  excited,  and  he 
asked  Mr.  Hunter  why  it  was  that  such  eminent  men  should  take  so  lively  an  interest  in  the 
Buccess  of  the  candidates.  Mr.  Hunter  replied,  "  Perhaps,  my  fnend,  you  have  not  yet  been  kng 
enough  in  Washington  to  be  aware  that  Pennsylvania  avenue  leads  to  the  President's  hoase." 

On  another  occasion,  Mr.  Little,  of  Maryland,  was  induing  in  remarks  of  a  personal  ehar- 
acter  upon  Mr.  Law,  of  North  Carolina,  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Mr.  Hunter  happened 
to  be  among  the  auditors,  and  a  gentleman  near  him  asked  if  he  thought  Law  would  answer 
Little  in  the  same  strain.    *'  No,  indeed,"  said  Mr.  Hunter,  *^  de  miuimis  non  curat  lex." 
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This  speech,  on  the  proposition  for  seizing 
and  occupying  the  Province  of  East  Florida  bj 
the  troops  of  the  United  States,  was  delivered 
by  Mr.  Hunter,  in  secret  session  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  ,on  the  second  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1813: 

Mr.  Pkesidext:  It  is,  sir,  with  the  utmost 
reluctance,  that  I  make  the  attempt  to  suggest 
some  remarks  on  the  present  subject.  For  al- 
though the  question  now  under  consideration  is 
confessed  on  all  sides  to  be  one  of  the  deepest 
interest  and  importance,  involving  in  its  deci- 
sion no  less  a  consequence  than  that  of  a  change 
of  our  relations  with  a  friendly  power  from  a 
state  of  peace  to  that  of  war,  yet  we  have  been 
informed  by  the  honorable  gentleman  from 
Maryland  "^  (whose  judgment  on  all  occasions, 
from  his  experience  and  standing  here,  is  en- 
titled to  peculiar  respect)  that  every  exertion 
will  be  unavailing,  and  that  it  is  the  pro-deter- 
mination of  a  majority  of  this  Senate  to  adopt 
the  present  bill.  U  that  gentleman  desponds 
after  his  own  able  and  ample  discussion  of  the 
present  bill,  and  his  own  vigorous  efforts  to 
prevent  his  own  prediction,  it  would  be  pre- 
sumption in  me  to  hope.  Whoever,  too,  moves 
in  the  discussion  of  this  question  must  go  on 
depressed,  if  not  alarmed,  by  the  denunciation 
of  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Georgia,  who 
in  the  overflowing  of  an  allowable  zeal  and 
anxiety  (connected  as  he  deems  the  success  of 
this  bill  to  be  with  the  peculiar  interest  and  ad- 
vantage of  his  own  State)  has  declared  it  not 
less  than  infatuation,  that  pretends  to  foresee 
any  evil  consequences  resulting  from  its  adop- 
tion. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  forlorn  hope  to 
which  I  am  condemned  by  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland,  and  the  certainty  of  in- 
curring the  penalty  of  the  denunciation  of  the 
honorable  gentleman  from  Georgia  (to  whose 
personal  good  opinion  I  am  far  from  being  in- 
different), I  feel  myself  impelled  by  obligations 
of  duty,  by  a  fair  interpretation  of  the  instruc- 
tions of  my  constituents  in  reference  to  another 
occasion,  and  the  clearest  convictions  of  my 
understanding,  to  record  my  vote  against  the 
present  propositiim ;  and  from  the  pressure  of 
the  same  motives,  I  find  myself  induced,  hope- 
less and  unpropitious  as  is  the  occasion,  to  as- 
sign my  reasons  for  that  vote. 

And  in  the  first  place,  is  it  nothing,  is  it  a 
consideration  worthy  of  no  regard,  that  this 
House  has  but  lately,  after  a  protracted  and 
solemn  discussion,  rejected  the  very  proposition 
contained  in  the  bill  before  us  ?  Is  a  character 
for  consistency  in  its  measures  of  no  importance 
to  this  branch  of  the  legislature?    Does  not  the 
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peculiarity  of  its  construction — the  duration  of 
its  members  in  oflSce,  and  the  very  mode  of 
their  appointment,  indicate  the  hope  that  it 
would  be,  and  the  design  that  it  ought  to  be, 
distinguished  for  the  consistency  of  its  conduct? 
Do  not  all  the  speculations  upon  the  theoretic 
perfection  of  our  constitution,  contemplate  this, 
I  as  the  body  that,  resisting  temporary  impulses, 
and  opposing  its  own  firmness  to  a  fluctuating 
and  imbecile  policy,  would  give  something  like 
system  and  stability  to  our  national  councils  ? 

Sir,  I  doubt  not  our  power  at  all  times — ^and 
upon  great  and  extraordinary  occasions  I  doubt 
not  the  right,  the  expediency  and  propriety  of 
reversing  our  decisions.  No  body  of  men  can 
be  infallible,  and  therefore  its  decisions  ought 
not  to  be  irreversible.  All  I  contend  for  is, 
that  a  case  clear  and  strong  indeed  ought  to  be 
made  out,  to  induce  the  Senate  to  forfeit,  or 
even  to  hazard  its  character  for  stability  and 
consistency.  I  do  not  say  that  our  deliberate 
decisions,  a  few  months  since,  is  such  conclusive 
proof  of  its  absolute  perfection,  of  its  entire 
impeccability,  as  that  it  operates  as  an  estoppel 
upon  all  subsequent  inquiry,  and  necessarily 
precludes  all  debate;  but  grounding  myself 
upon  a  well-known  distinction,  I  do  say,  it  is 
most  persuasive,  convincing  and  satisfactory 
evidence  of  the  correctness  of  that  decision, 
and  that  according  to  all  the  principles  of  par- 
liamentary usage,  deducible  either  from  the 
rules  of  a  sound  logic,  or  from  judicial  analo- 
gies, it  imposes  on  the  honorable  mover  of  this 
proposition  and  all  its  advocates,  the  necessity 
of  substantiating,  by  new  and  further  evidence, 
by  arguments  not.  before  adduced,  and  by  con- 
siderations of  policy,  arising  out  of  a  new 
j  uncture  of  our  affairs — the  wisdom,  propriety 
and  necessity  of  the  present  proceeding. 

This  too,  sir,  ought  to  be  done  with  a  clear- 
ness and  copiousness  of  proof,  sufficient  to  repel 
the  warrantable,  and  inevitable  suspicion,  which 
always  attaches  to  a  renewed  effort  for  a  re- 
jected measure;  to  an  application  for  a  new 
trial,  upon  a  suggestion  of  new  and  further  evi- 
dence. What  is  the  actual  case  ?  have  we  new 
proofs?  even  new  statements?  have  we  had 
any  thing  but  arguments  before  refuted?  Is 
the  relation  of  our  country  different  ?  Has  any 
new  event  taken  place  ?  No,  sir,  it  is  not  even 
pretended.  I  do  therefore,  on  the  ground  of 
our  former  decision,  on  the  ground  that  we 
were  then  right,  and  on  the  absence  of  all  new 
inducement  from  proof,  statement  or  argument, 
to  do  away  that  presumption,  call  upon  gentle- 
men, as  they  respect  themselves  individually— 
upon  the  Senate,  whose  character  for  consis- 
tency and  dignity  (most  important  and  essential 
attributes  of  that  character)  will  be  compro- 
mitted  and  hazarded  with  the  nation,  to  resist 
this  overthrow  of  their  best  resolves — to  stand 
to  their  former  opinions,  and  to  permit  no  cop- 
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tradictory  record  to  be  produced  agninrt  them 
— to  tilt*  dep-ndation  of  their  establUhed  politi- 
cal character  and  confleqnence. 

Sir,  on  this  p(»int  of  consijitency  and  adher- 
ence to  our  former  resolves,  we  ou^ht  to  l>e 
tlie  more  tenaciouf^  because  we  have  excited 
ho|H.'s  and  exi>ectation8  among  our  constituent.^ 
and  especially  the  commercial  class,  that  we 
ou^^lit  not  to  disappoint.  Next  to  an  Enplish, 
a  Spanish  war  ia  the  most  disitstrous  in  which 
this  country  can  bo  en^ra^Hl.  It  atft-cts,  most 
deei»ly,  the  little  commercial  enterprise  that  18 
sutfered  to  exist  in  the  country.  UjHm  the  sug- 
gestion that  you  were  playiu}^  at  this  deep  ptine 
last  session,  a  hundred  commercial  enterprises 
connecte<l  with  f>hipmonts  to  B]>anii*h  countrien 
and  c(»hmics  were  Rusi)ended.  Uinm  your  wise 
and  virtuous  nyoction  of  this  measure,  hundrdls 
of  shipments  of  enterprisis  grounded  on  your 
consistency,  upon  your  jK-'riuanoncy  of  system, 
have  commenced,  and  are  now  pnKreeding. 

Sir,  it  will  be  a  pnws  breach  of  faith  towards 
the  commerci:d  world ;  they  will  l>e  ruined  by 
this  He<Tct  declaration  of  war.  It  will  burst 
upon  them,  from  this  conclave,  like  a  hurricane 
from  the  cave  of  -.'Eolus,  i^weeping  into  the 
lM>wer  of  your  new  enemy  as  largo  an  amount 
of  property  as  that  f^>r  which  wo  pretend  we 
are  solicit*)us  to  seek  indenmification.  Where 
19  our  projierty?  our  commerce?  at  Cadiz — at 
navanu — at  Lisbon.  Do  you  supf)Ose  that  the 
Spaniards  and  tho  Portuguese,  their  allies,  are 
dullards  and  f(K)ls?  and  that  they  will  omit  the 
fair  and  honest  exercise  of  the  rights  of  reprisal 
and  retaliation  ?  Will  they  not  preach  our  dcx?- 
trines  against  ourselves ;  i)ractico  (nir  own  arts, 
and  repel  aggression  by  (^:gre.ssion  ? 

It  is  not  on  tho  mere  ground  of  obstinate, 
nnenlighteued,  indiscriminating  adherence  to 
your  former  measures,  that  1  ai>peal  to  your 
sense  of  honor,  magnanimity  an<l  consistency ; 
but  in  relation  to  tho  prospect  t>f  loss,  of  disas- 
trous consequences,  of  wide-spread  distress. 
The  merchants  are  now  pursuing  a  lucrative 
honest  trade  with  a  friendly  natiim,  uix)n  the 
ground  of  their  special  and  unsuspecting  confi- 
dence in  this  Senate.  Will  you  disappoint  that 
confidence,  and  expose  them  to  inevitable  ruin ; 
yourselves  to  inevitable  censure  ? 

Sir,  why  should  we,  as  a  Senate,  at  this  time 
introduce  this  proj>osition  ?  Is  it  by  way  of 
penitence  for  our  former  sin  ?  a  means  of  ob- 
taining pardon  for  our  past  offences?  a  repara- 
tion for  wrongs  w©  have  done  ?  Or  is  it  that 
some  terrible  necessity  exists,  that  tho  Senate 
should  entitle  itself  to  forgiveness,  and  propiti- 
ate selfish  and  senseless  clamor,  by  an  act  of 
submission  and  a  surrender  of  its  former  opin- 
ions ?  Sir,  I  know  wo  have  the  right  to  origi- 
nate this  measure ;  but  is  it  proper,  expedient, 
decorous  in  us  to  do  it  ?  It  was,  at  first,  tho 
measure  of  the  House  of  Representatives:  let 
them  at  least  re-produce  it.  Why  this  attempt 
to  oblige  us  to  adopt  a  bantling  they  have  aban- 
doned? Why  court  a  perilous  responsibility, 
which  it  seems  they  have  no  longer  tho  forti- 


tude to  encounter  f    At  soconcl-hand  with  oar 
intermi'<Iiate  decision  to  break  €*ft  the  storm  d 

1)ublic  censure,  they  may  bo  willing  to  adc^il 
iut  let  us  leave  to  them  the  honor  and  the  peril 
of  this  at  kMbit  contingent  niea^^ure.  If  it  ¥ill 
be  so  priMluctive  of  giMxl  as  some  gentlemen 
predict,  it  will  be  an  act  of  condescension  and  , 
liberality  for  us  to  relinqnish  our  pretenaou 
in  their  favor ;  but  if  it  be  an  act  pregnant  with 
innumerable  evils,  let  tho  respunAibilftj  reK 
ujKm  the  broad  shoulders  of  tho  iinmediale 
representatives  of  tho  people.  They  have  t 
jM»wer  to  which  we  cannot  pretend,  that  of 
originating  money-bills— of  devising  the  tjy 
terns  (»f  taxation.  Tho  present  wair  haa  ex- 
ceeded, in  exiiense,  all  previous  calculation; 
has  transcended  every  estimate : — and  the  ex- 
pense of  the  next  year  will  be  at  least  dooUe 
that  of  tho  hist  A  now  war  must  iuevitaUj 
lea^l  to  a  farther  enormous  increase  of  the  pab* 
lie  burdens.  Shall  we  originate  mcosurea,  and 
leave  to  them  tho  laborious,  and  I  am  afrud 
odious  task  of  exacting  from  the  pockets  of  tbe 
]KM)pIc  the  means  of  executing  them  9  Or  ahtll 
we  heedlessly  precipitate  the  country  into  a  oeir 
war,  ignorant  whether  the  means  will  ever 
be  provided  to  carry  it  on  ?  Ijit  us  at  least  wut 
to  see  what  is  the  system  of  taxation  which 
their  wisdom  and  patriotism  will  present  to  us. 
It  may  be  t^H)  intolerable  to  be  adopted; — then 
this  mea'^ure  must  fail;  and  we  shall  as  a  Senate 
have  lavishe<l  our  precious  stiKk  of  public  fiiTor 
in  a  legislative  effort  at  once  premature  aad 
impotent. 

Sir,  I  wish  to  husband  our  peculiar  reputlUioii. 
Prudence,  caution,  and  circumspection,  hot 
above  all,  indeiwndence ;  a  firm,  severe,  and 
erect  independence,  ought  to  Ik?  the  distingniah- 
ing  qualities  of  this  grave  and  dignified  assem- 
bly. It  is  not  for  us  to  court  pojiularity — but  I 
am  not  unwilling  to  augment  aud  corroborate 
our  claims  upon  the  public  gratitude.  We  have 
already  this  session  (lone  much.  We  originated 
and  carried  through  with  uncommon  despatch 
and  ummimity,  tho  bill  for  the  augmentation  oi 
tho  navy.  "VVo  conducted,  with  like  dispatch 
and  unanimity,  our  proceedings  in  regard  to 
tho  Merchants'  Bonds.  Wo  have  unbound  firom 
the  rack  tho  victims  of  financial  extortion,  and 
preserved  an  useful  and  unoffending  class  of 
citizens  from  ruin,  and  tho  nation  from  disgrace 
Let  us  not  surrender  these  strong  holds  upon 
tho  ])ublic  confidence.  Let  us  at  least  not  in- 
voke public  execration,  by  a  rash  declaration  of 
an  additional,  unjust,  and  unnecessary  war.  If 
the  car  of  tho  state  is  to  be  driven  Jehu-Uke  to 
destruction,  let  us  refuse  to  be  tho  charioteerB. 

I  admit,  that  these  objections  are  entirely  pre- 
liminary ;  and  relate  not  so  much  to  the  spe- 
cific merits  of  the  question  now  under  consid- 
eration, as  to  tho  point  whether  we  ought  to 
consider  it  at  all.  Whether  (if  I  may  so  express 
myself)  wo  ought  to  assume  of  it  any  cogniztnoe 
whatever.  But  in  my  humble  conception,  these 
objections  are  not  less  valid  and  important,  fiv 
being  preliminary  consideratioDS  *  such  as  nato- 
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rally  and  necessarily  precede,  and  for  a  time 
exclude  the  discussion  of  the  main  question. 

And,  sir,  there  is  another  remaining  topic, 
under  this  head  of  argument,  of  more  prevail- 
ing force,  than  either  of  those  I  have  attempted 
to  illustrate. 

Why,  I  ask,  is  there,  in  the  mode  of  present- 
ing this  measure,  a  total  evasion  of  presidential 
responsibility  ?  Is  it  a  measure  of  the  cabinet  ? 
Then,  why  has  it  not  the  sanction  of  presiden- 
tial recommendation?  Why  are  we  to  be  used 
as  a  constitutional  screen,  interposed  between 
the  people,  and  the  efficient  initiator  of  this 
measure  ?  Where  is  the  message,  where  is  the 
manifest*^,  spreading  out  in  the  expansion  of 
detail,  this  declaration  of  another  war,  agjiinst 
an  innocent,  neutral,  and  friendly  country? 

Is  it  not  a  presidential  measure  ?  then  we  are 
driving  on  to  the  consummation  of  a  deed  of 
dreadful  import,  without  the  usual  and  neces- 
sary instructions  on  this  subject.  It  may  be 
that  we  are  doing  something  in  opposition  to 
another  branch  of  the  Government,  who  may 
hold,  on  this  subject,  opinions  adverse  to  ours ; 
— and  wo  are  voluntarily  subjecting  ourselves 
to  the  peril  of  a  dangerous  conflict  between  the 
constitutional  authorities.  This,  I  again  admit, 
we  have  the  power  of  doing ; — but  is  it  right, 
proper,  expedient  and  decorous  to  do  it  ?  There 
may  be  an  extreme  case  presumed,  when  it 
might  be  proper,  at  all  hazards,  to  exercise  this 
power.  But  will  gentlemen  pretend  that  the 
case  has,  in  this  instance,  occurred  ?  Is  this  an 
occasion  of  sucli  pressing  emergency,  of  such 
imperious  necessity,  of  such  obvious  enormity, 
as  com[)els  us  from  duty  and  principle  to  act, 
even  at  tlie  hazard  of  interrupting  the  harmony 
of  the  difterent  departments  of  the  Government  ? 

By  the  third  Section  of  the  2d  Article  of  the 
constitution,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  Presi- 
dent-, fri>m  time  to  time,  to  give  to  the  Congress 
information  of  the  state  of  the  Union,  and 
recommend  to  their  consideration  such  measures 
as  he  shall  judge  necessary  and  expedient.  It 
is  his  imperative  duty  ; — he  shall  do  it.  It  is  a 
fair  presumption,  that  if  he  thought  this 
measure  advisable,  just,  honest,  practicable  and 
expedient,  that  he  would  have  recommended  it. 

I  know,  sir,  that  some  gentlemen  object  to 
this  course  of  observation ; — and  alann  them- 
selves with  a  jealousy,  that  there  is  in  this  argu- 
ment, something  that  imports  a  surrender  of 
the  independent  powers  of  this  House,  and  they 
repel,  with  some  warmth  and  indignation,  the 
opinion  that  we  should  not  act  upon  our  own 
plans  and  conceptions,  without  a  previous  presi- 
dential recommendation.  Most  undoubtedly  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  is  correct.  I  ad- 
mit it — this  is  the  theory  of  the  constitution, 
and  there  may"  be  cases  in  which  it  would  not 
only  be  the  duty  of  this  House  to  act  without 
presidential  communication,  but  something  like 
treason  >  not  to  act.  But  is  this  such  a  case  ? 
This  resort  to  the  dormant,  theoretic  princi- 
ples of  the  constitution,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  daily,  well-understood  and  unobjectionable 


practice  of  every  administration — this  assertion 
of  a  truism,  which,  in  the  abstract,  nobody  is 
disposed  to  deny ;  this  stripping  a  case  of  all  its 
circumstances,  for  the  purpose  oi  facilitatinff 
the  progress  of  an  unusud  and  unexplained 
course,  is,  I  confess,  not  a  mode  of  reasoning, 
for  which  my  plain  and  unschohistic  mind  has 
a  preference.  I  admired  the  animation  and  the 
spirit  with  which  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania asserted  his  own  personal  independence 
in  regard  to  the  executive,  and  foel  grateful  to 
him  for  the  clear  exposition  of  the  principles 
upon  which  our  independence  as  a  political 
body  is  constitutionally  upheld.  And  I  accord 
with  him  in  the  assertion,  that  initiative  legis- 
lation in  all  cases  but  those  of  revenue,  and  un- 
influenced deliberation  in  all  cases  without 
exception,  is  tlie  right  and  privilege  of  this 
Uouse. 

But  the  exercise  of  this  right,  to  be  practically 
useful  and  beneficial,  will,  from  its  very  nature, 
be  infrequent.  It  is  no  corroboration  of  that  ' 
right  to  assert  it  in  unqualified  terms,  or  to  re- 
sort to  it  without  judicious  discrimination  or 
self-evident  necessity.  And,  sir,  in  a  case  in- 
volving a  change  of  our  relations  from  a  state 
of  peace  with  a  friendly  nation  to  that  of  war, 
no  instance  can  hardly  be  imagined,  in  which 
our  primary  interference  would  be  justifiable. 
It  was  clearly  shown  by  my  honorable  friend 
from  Connecticut,  with  a  peculiar  felicity  of 
illustration,  and  an  irrefutable  force  of  argu- 
ment, to  be  in  as  little  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  constitution  as  it  is  contrary  to  the 
uniform  practice  under  it.  It  may  be,  sir,  repro- 
bated as  a  tory  doctrine  ;^but  I  have  imbibed 
it,  from  an  attention  to  the  cases  that  have  oc- 
curred, under  the  administrations  of  Messrs. 
Jeflerson  and  Madison.  In  the  groat  cases  of  the 
two  embargoes,  in  that  of  the  war  with  Eng- 
land, in  this  very  measure  heretofore,  and  in- 
deed in  all  where  a  change  of  our  relative 
situation  with  foreign  powers  was  contemplated, 
we  have  had  an  executive  message — a  distinct 
recommendation.  And,  sir,  this  is  the  true 
whig  doctrine — it  is  the  correct  republican 
course — it  fixes  the  responsibility  upon  one 
person — it  limits — it  defines  it — it  reduces  it  to 
a  single  point.  We  can  judge  of  the  reconmaen- 
dation,  by  the  reasons  by  which  it  is  enforced  ; 
we  can  venture  to  indulge  in  a  warrantable  con- 
fidence, as  to  the  truth  of  the  statements  that 
are  made  ; — because  we  know  they  are  made 
under  the  consciousness  and  the  peril  of  the 
highest  official  responsibility.  If  the  measure 
recommended,  and  made  the  basis  of  our  pro- 
ceedings, should  afterwards  appear  to  have  pro 
ceeded  from  base,  corrupt,  or  traitorous  motives, 
by  the  constitutional  process  of  impeachments 
the  transgression  would  be  visited  on  the  actual 
transgressor — the  national  honor  would  be  re- 
deemed, and  public  justice  would  be  vindi- 
cated. 

But  in  the  present  mode  who  is  responsible  ? 
who,  in  any  event  would  be  impeachable  ?  To 
the  President  solely,  in  the  first  instance  is  inr 
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trusted  the  treaty-making  power.  lie  watches 
over  oor  concerns  with  fureifj^^  nations — ^he  has 
tlie  means  of  intelli^nce — the  jiowor  of  inter- 
ference. If  the  former  rehitive  situation  of  our 
affairs  with  Spain  has  changi><l,  ho  ou^lit  and 
will,  unlera  you  presume  him  criminally  indif- 
ferent to  his  sacred  duty  and  his  couutry^s  wel- 
farCf  announce  that  change.  Shall  wo  clamor- 
ou!«ly  rash  to  amii^  when  the  t<entiuel  on  the 
watch-tower  has  lighted  no  K'ncon — has  sound- 
ed no  trumpet — ^lias  rung  no  alarm-bell  ? 

How  do  we  know  that  the  functions  of  the 
treaty-making  power  in  this  instance  have  ceik*- 
cd  ?  that  the  virtuous  attemi>t  to  preserve  the 
country  in  peace  has  been  ubandoncHl  in  des- 
pair? May  wo  not  heedieiwly  and  officiously 
interfere  with  unclosed  negotiations  on  this  very 
fwbject — and  thns  disappoint  the  l»est  concerted 
efforts  of  the  proper  authority  directed  to  the 
attainment  of  this  very  object,  by  peaceful,  in 
preference  to  belligerent  means  ?  Was  not  this 
the  very  argument  urged  succetwfully  lx««t  ses- 
sion, in  relation  to  France  ? 

Were  not  the  manifold  and  enormous  injuries 
committed  against  us  by  France  e<]ually  repro- 
bated by  all  parties,  and  did  we  not  all  ngree 
that  reparation — promjjt,  comprehensive,  effect- 
ual reparation  was  due?    What  restrained  us 
from  requiring  it  in  the  same  way  from  France 
as  we  did  from  England  ?  becau-se  the  Pre>i- 
dent  announced  to  us  that  negotiations  with  the  | 
one  power  and  not  with  the  other  were  closed.  | 
Let  us  wait  for  the  same  communication  in  re-  | 
gard  to  Spain.  | 

These  considerations,  drawn  from  the  nature  . 
of  the  treaty-making  power,  when  first  urged  | 
by  my  honorable  friend  from  Connecticut,  st»ein-  , 
ed  by  the  admission  of  the  honorable  gentleman  ! 
from  Kentucky  on  my  right,  to  have  made  their  ! 
proper  impression  on  his  candid  and  intelligent  j 
mind.    But  he  has  struggled  manfully  against  | 
his  tendency  to  be  convinced  against  his  will, 
and  has  reconciled  himself  (as  we  all  too  easily 
can)  to  a  former  favorite  prepossession.    But 
the  course  of  reasoning  by  which  the  honora- 
ble gentleman  achieved  this,  victory  over  him- 
self, is  to  my  humble  conbeption  as  fallacious  in 
principle,  as  it  has  been,  when  acted  on  by  min- 
isters and  politicians,  baneful  in  its  effects.    It 
is  grounded  on  the  assumption  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  ezistini^  authority  in  Spain  with 
whom  it  is  safe  and  proper  to  treat.     This,  too, 
is  the  favorite  argument  of  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia,  who  last  addressed  you. 
The  stress  and  substance  of  his  very  able  ad- 
dress, appeared  to  me  to  be  this :   You  must  do 
this  act— necessity  constrains  you  to  adopt  it, 
as  a  measure  of  security  and  precaution.     You 
cannot  negotiate — there  is  no  Spain  with  whom 
to  treat;  or,  at  any  rate,  there  is  no  Spain  but 
as  identified  with  Great  Britain. 

In  the  true  republican  language  of  old  times, 
I  should  say,  that  is  the  government  which  the 
people  teillto  be  so :  and  I  should  take  the  ev- 
idence of  that  will,  not  fh)m  an  English  news- 
paper, Cobbett^s  Register,  which  was  quoted 


by  the  honorable  gentlenum  from  Geoipa,  ba 
from  their  formal  public  acts.  I  agree  the  he 
reditary  Jcing  was  Charles ;  the  rigbtfol  king 
is  Feminand;  the  intrusive,  nsnrpuig  king  ii 
Joseph.  The  country  is  invaded  by  France  tod 
is  closely  allied  with  England;  bat  still,  in  prin- 
ciple and  fact,  and  for  all  efficient  pnrpoaes,  tb« 
government  is  Si)anish ; — ^legitimately  Spanish ; 
represented  and  conducted  by  the  agents  of  the 
Spanish  nation;  who  make  treat ies»  contract 
alliances,  figlit  battles,  achieve  Tictories,  and 
]>erform  all  the  essential  duties  and  mighty  func- 
tions of  a  great  nation.  We  have,  at  this  very 
moment,  a  minister  from  that  nation  resident 
in  this  country,  (why  he  has^ot  been  publicly 
acknowledged  it  is  not  for  me  to  say,)  who  has 
tendered  rei>aration  for  all  the  wrongs  Spaia 
hit's  ut  any  time,  inflicted  on  this  country— on 
her  part  unintentional  wrongs,  occasioned  by 
the  peculiarity  of  her  situation — ^and  inflicted, 
not  fntm  injustice,  but  in  consequence  of  French 
instigation,  and  French  de8])otic  dictation.  The 
whole  of  our  unpublished  correspondence  with 
Spain  proves  that  she  acted  under  duress.  These 
wrongs,  sir,  were  accidental  blows,  which  in  Uie 
]mrf>xy8m  of  distresa,  she  directed  without  aim 
against  a  friend ;  and  for  which,  now  restored 
to  sanity  and  freedom,  she  feels  penitence  and 
offers  reparation.  It  would  bo  unjust  to  avenge 
ourselves,  in  her  present  distresses ;  ungeneron^ 
because  her  house  is  on  fire,  to  plunder  it  of 
its  precious  efiect;!;  unchristian  not  to  meet 
I»enitence  with  forgiveness. 

According,  sir,  to  our  American  principles, 
grounding  ourselves  on  the  acknowledged  rules 
of  public  law,   there   always   is  a    legitimate 
government,  the  government  "  de  facto ; "  we 
interfere  not  with  the  independency  or  inte- 
rior constituti(.)iLs  of   foreign  nations.      I  ad- 
mit  that   there  may    exist  circumstances  to 
which  this,  as  a  general  rule,  must  bend ;  but 
it  is  a  fact  that  has  been  repeatedly  stated  in 
print,  and  never  contradicted,  and  to  the  con- 
viction of  my  mind,  ascertained  by  circumstan- 
ces, that  the  reparation  offered  by  the  Minister 
of  the  Cortes  of  Spain,  was  an  immediate  repa- 
ration ;  a  rei)aration  in  rem — by  the  delivery  of 
dollars  actually  in  this  country — to  the  amount 
of  all  our  fair  claims ;  the  amount  to  be  settled 
by  commissioners,  upon  the  principle  of  the  very 
convention  made  by  Mr.  Charles  Pinckney,  once 
acquiesced  in  by  this  very  Senate,  and  highly 
advantageous  to  this  country.    If  we  get  the 
reparation  by  honest  means,  if  we  were  snug  in 
our  indemnity  by  consent  of  parties,  we  clearly 
should  have  an  equitable,  and  at  all  events  a 
legal  right  to  retain  it,  let  what  would  happen. 
No  matter  who  might  hereafter  occupy  the 
government  of  Spain ;  no  action  for  money,  had 
and   received,  could   rightfully  be  instituted 
against  us ;  and  if  attempted  to  be  exacted  by 
force,  wo  shotdd  then  clearly  have  a  right  to 
repel  force  by  force.    We  ought  to  have  dis- 
dained the  menaces  of  an  interfering,  usurping 
power,  have  consulted  solely  Amexican  interesta 
and  feelings,  have  taken  the  moo^y,  and  paid  it 
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over  to  the  Buffering  merchants  to  whom  it  be- 
longed. 

It  strikes  me  as  something  strange  indeed, 
that  gentlemen  should  assert  that  Spain  has  no 
government ;  and  yet  in  the  same  breath  assert 
that  she  is  in  strict  alliance  with  Great  Britain. 
Is  she  incapable  of  maintaining  the  relations  of 
peace  and  amity,  and  yet  in  strict  alliance  with 
another  nation  ?  Has  she  not,  lately,  likewise 
formed  a  treaty  with  Russia,  who  has  acknowl- 
edged her  independence  ?  Has  she  not,  lately, 
issued  a  declaration  of  neutrality,  in  regard  to 
this  country  and  our  present  war?  If  Spain 
has  no  government,  she  has  no  colonies — ^no  Ju- 
risdiction over  them — they  are  separated  from 
the  motlier,  or  metropolitan  country — they  be- 
come, as  to  her,  foreign,  independent  countries; 
as  such,  their  rights  ought  to  be  by  us  respected. 
"We  have  no  right  to  avenge  ourselves  for  Span- 
ish wrongs  on  countries  not  Spanish. 

Sir,  the  experience  of  all  ages  proves  that  it 
is  idle  to  debate  upon  the  theories  of  a  consti- 
tution in  relation  to  the  observance  of  treaties. 
If  a  fair  and  rational  treaty  be  made  so  that  it 
is  the  mutual  interest  of  parties  to  observe  it^ 
yoii  have  obtained  the  true  security  and  only 
wise  dependence  for  the  continuance  of  peace. 
Treaties  made  by  a  government  when  under  one 
form  of  internal  constitution,  are  still  binding, 
though  that  form  may  bo  changed.  We  have 
acted  on  and  recognized  this  principle.  Do  we 
know  of  any  King  of  Spain  but  Ferdinand? 
It  is  admitted  he  has  been  announced  to  us. 
Has  the  pretended  claim  of  Joseph  Bonaparte 
to  the  crown  of  Spain,  its  territories  and  colo- 
nies, ever  been  made  known  in  a  formal  and 
official  manner  to  this  government  ?  Have  we 
ever  acknowledged  it  ?  Have  we  had  any  legal 
or  even  constructive  notice  of  his  arrogant  pre- 
tensions ?  If  so,  where  is  the  correspondence  ? 
Who  is  his  minister  ?  Do  we  mean  to  take  pos- 
session of  this  country  under  color  of  that  title  ? 
Have  we  bargained,  in  the  treaty  of  limits  ne- 
gotiated by  Mr.  Barlow,  for  the  cession  of  this 
country  to  us  ?  What  was  the  consideration  of 
that  bargain?  What  were  its  terms ?  Is  it  in- 
deed true,  that  the  offered  compensation  for  the 
robberies  committed  on  us  by  France,  is  to  be 
an  issue  of  a  batch  of  licenses  and  a  cession  of 
East- Florida?  A  reparation  of  ill  faith,  by  per- 
mitting us  again  to  be  exposed  to  its  treach- 
ery— a  restitution  foi-  plunder,  by  authorizing 
us  to  plunder. 

On  a  former  occasion,  when  we  were  about 
to  take  a  territory  confessedly  ours  by  treaty 
and  purchase — we  were  told  by  France  to  stay 
our  hand;  did  we  not  obey  her  ?  Was  not  even 
at  that  time  the  magnanimity  (as  it  was  onlled) 
of  France  a  theme  of  eulogy  in  this  country  ? 
Was  not  the  answer  ojf  Talleyrand  to  our  min- 
ister, (I  think  Mr.  Livingston,)  a  plain,  and  if 
the  phrase  can  be  applied  to  him,  an  honest 
one  ?  If  you  go  to  war  with  Spain,  France  will 
take  the  part  of  Spain ;  and  did  we  not  in  con- 
sequence desist?  You  either  have  or  have  not 
got  the  assent  of  France  to  this  seizure ;  if  yon 


have  got  it,  it  is  by  private,  covert  negotiation, 
a  mean  acceptance  of  illegal  plunder  from  a 
power  whose  ten  thousand  wrongs,  injuries  and 
insults,  are  unredressed,  uncompensated,  nnre- 
venged. 

If  we  have  not  got  her  assent,  we  act  incon- 
sistently— and  encounter  the  very  danger,  that 
of  a  contested  title,  which  we  affect  to  be  solici- 
tous to  avoid ;  and  in  case,  which  God  forbid  I 
France  should  be  victorious  in  her  attempt  to 
overthrow  the  liberties  of  mankind,  we  should 
have  to  restore  it  at  her  bidding.  She  will 
convert  us  into  a  mere  trustee  of  her  own 
appointment,  for  her  own  benefit  She  will 
have  a  cession  from  Spain,  previous  to  our  con- 
quest. 

Every  thing  in  relation  to  the  claim  or  right 
of  France  seems  to  bo  evaded;  but  gently 
touched,  hinted  at  with  the  utmost  delicacy  and 
caution ;  traced,  as  it  were,  in  doubtful  charac- 
ters, in  chemical  ink,  which  the  heat  of  some 
future  occasion  is  to  bring  out.  We  know  our 
Spanish  concerns  are  closely  linked  with  our 
French  concerns ;  but  how,  to  what  extent,  we 
are  not  permitted  to  know.  We  are  too  scru- 
pulous to  treat  with  Spain  as  the  ally  of  Eng- 
land, because  we  deem  it  beneath  our  dignity 
to  treat  otherwise  than  with  an  independent 
and  co-equal  power.  Yet  is  it  not  true,  that 
when  Spain  was  in  a  state  of  vassalage  to 
France,  this  was  deemed  no  objection  to  fre- 
quent negotiations?  We  asserted  her  nominal 
independence,  and  treated  with  the  vassal  by 
permission  of  the  Lord,  and  for  his  benefit 

Does  the  gentleman  mean  to  say  we  ought  to , 
take  possession  of  St.  Augustine,  because  the 
Spanish  local  authorities  are  opposed  by  con- 
spirators, traitors  to  their  own  country;  no, 
they  have  no  country — by  renegadoes — a  ban- 
ditti ;  or  to  state  this  in  terms  as  little  inoffen- 
sive as  possible  to  the  feelings  of  gentlemen, 
because  there  is  a  Jacobin,  revolutionary  move- 
ment in  that  country?  Does  a  really  deep, 
honest,  spontaneous,  revolutionary  movement 
exist  there?  Is  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  an 
artificial,  concerted^  contrived,  petty,  patched- 
up  miserable  treason,  paid  for  by  our  money, 
fomented  by  our  people?  Who  caused  that 
movement?  was  it  not  solely  occasioned  by 
American  interference?  by  American  instiga- 
tiun  ?  When  the  names  were  read,  from  Mat- 
thews' communication  and  the  other  papers, 
could  the  gravest  among  us  forbear  to  smile,  at 
the  paucity  of  Spanish  names,  among  the  con- 
spirators? There  was  here  and  there  a  Don 
Juan,  and  a  Don  Gomez,  in  a  long  list  of  well- 
known  American  names  and  characters. 

I  ask  gentlemen,  did  we  find  a  Revolution 
there,  or  did  we  create  it  ?  And  shall  we,  in 
violation  of  the  principle  which  protects  us,  and 
every  civilized  Society,  from  hateful,  corrupt, 
foreign  interference,  in  shameful  inconsistency 
with  all  we  said  and  did  in  Henry^s  affair,  take 
advantage  of  our  own  wrong,  and  with  an 
hypocrisy  unrivalled  but  by  Bonaparte  himself^ 
practise  the  very  arts,  against  an  innocent,  nn- 
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offending  people,  a^inst  which  we  were  Jostly 
indignant,  when  we  had  even  a  distant  sn^pi- 
cion,  that  they  nii^ht  be  umhI  apiinst  our  honur, 
our  integrity,  our  independence?  Hut,  Bir,  I 
will  not  further,  at  pre«*ent,  pursue  tliis  topic ; 
my  ohject  is  not  to  excite  adverse  feeling,  but 
merely  to  awaken  a  strict  attention,  and  direct 
a  teini>erate  investigiition,  to  the  pn»j>ositiou 
before  us.  Wliat  is  that  prui>osition  <  wtiat  is 
tiie  ^itatement  of  the  case,  as  presented  us  by  the 
honorable  chairman  of  the  committee^ 

It  is  to  seize  a  province,  belonpng  to  Spain 
— to  seize  and  occupy  it  by  the  armies  of  the 
United  States — to  behifge  an  important  and 
fonnidable  fortress — to  use  force  apiinst  a  pres- 
ent, friendly,  neutral  iM)wer.  That  is  in  short, 
to  wage  war  against  >Si>ain.  What  are  tin: 
avowe<l  reasons,  or  rather  pretexts  i  I  say  ]> re- 
texts,  because  it  is  historically  and  ]>roverbiully 
true,  tliat  those  who  are  determined  on  war, 
who  are  greedy  for  concjuest,  cau  always  find 
])re texts,  and  dignify  tliem  with  the  name  of 
reiisons.  War  indeed  is  the  "  ultima  ratio  re- 
cnnn;"  and  when  we  read  the  nianifust«K.'S  of 
kings  determined  to  make  war,  it  is  more  that 
literary  curiosity  may  lie  gratifii.*d,  than  that  our 
consciences  may  be  enlightened,  or  our  under- 
standings convince<l.  We  may  otrcasionally  be 
delighted  with  the  speciousiiLfvS  of  statement, 
and  dexterity  of  argument — we  may  Ihj  momen- 
tarily dazzled  with  the  splendid  colors  with 
which  ingenuity  may  deck  tlie  robe  of  fraud, 
but  the  inherent  deformity  of  the  design  it  is 
impossible  to  conceal. 

Imbecile  indeed  nmst  be  the  understanding, 
disingenuous  indeeil  the  moral  nature  of  that 
man,  who  does  not  instantly  detect  and  despise, 
the  miserable  though  elaborate  sophistry  which 
justities  invasion,  and  in^tigutes  to  plunder,  and 
in  wretched  inconsistency,  seeks  a  confirmation 
of  independence  and  a  guarantee  of  the  integrity 
of  empire,  in  the  subjugation  of  an  innocent 
neighbor,  and  in  proi)agating  as  the  j>recursor 
of  arms,  the  holy  doctrines  of  insurrection, 
treason,  and  rebellion.  1  own  tluit  I  rejoice, 
that  so  much  ]>ains  has  been  taken  to  apologize 
for  this  measure.  It  shows  that  we  still  retain 
some  sense  of  shame ;  that  we  do  not  surrender 
our  innocence  without  si>ine  decent  struggles  to 
save  appearance.  We  have  not  as  yet  acquired 
the  unblushing  hardihood  of  our  great  proto- 
types and  models.  Though  unjust  in  our  design, 
we  pay  some  homage  to  justice ;  we  dare  not 
openly  despise  what  mankind  have  hitherto 
deemed  most  sacred.  We  acknowledge,  that 
flagrant  injustice  ought  to  arouse  indignation. 
The  invasions  that  have  been  carried  on  by 
other  nations — the  different  partitions  of  Po- 
land— ^the  capture  of  the  Danish  fleet — we  agree 
were  atrocious  acts.  But  our  occupation  of 
East-Florida,  partly  by  force  of  arms,  and  partly 
by  subornation  of  treason,  is  a  different  affair ; 
our  pretext  is  indemnity.  It  has  long  ago  been 
elegantly  said,  that  when  a  lamb  is  to  be  devo- 
ted, any  thicket  in  which  it  may  happen  to  stray, 
will  furnish  the  fuel  necessary  for  its  sacrifice. 


But  sir,  I  recollect  there  is  an  az;Efament  whid 
has  been  distinctly  announced,  and  was  atren* 
nonsly  urged  by  the  honorable  gentleman  from 
Tennessee,  on  my  right,  which  is  wortlij  d 
examination,  th(»ugh  I  hambljr  oonoeive  los- 
ceptible  of  easy  refutation.  He  denies  this  vill 
be  war.  As  this  argument  comes  from  lo  re- 
8i»ectab]e  a  qnartor,  I  will  endeavor  to  olrriite 
it,  not  by  reasonings  of  my  own,  but  by  the 
most  con)plimentary  course  I  can  adopt,  by  the 
(quotation  of  res|>ectable  and  conelnsiTe  authori- 
ty. We  will  ap]K*al  to  the  writers  on  the  liv 
of  nations,  and  to  Vattel,  as  the  most  authori- 
tative and  judicious  of  all  tho^e  writerL 

Here  Mr.  Hunter  quoted  VatteL 

leaning  then,  sir,  n{>on  this  staff  of  authority, 
I  say  this  is  not  only  war,  but  an  oflTensive  war; 
nr.t  only  an 'offensive,  but  an  ni\{ust  war;  not 
(»nly  unjust,  but  I  am,  for  the  honor  of  my 
couutr>',  deeply  apprehensive,  that  in  the  minds 
of  f<»n*ign  natitms,  in  the  minds  of  a  mn^ority  of 
this  nation,  whoso  moral  sense  it  will  offend— it 
is  liable  to  the  odious  epithet  contained  in  the 
last  sentence  I  have  quoted.  It  is  a  wicked  war; 
it  i-*  roWH.'ry. 

If  this  is  not  war,  but  something  done  only  in 
reference  to  and  for  the  security  of  an  indemnity 
— a  reducing  of  a  legal  lien  into  possession— t 
I)rocess  to  confirm  peace — an  instrument  of  ne- 
gi>tiati(Mi — ^it  is  a  measure  the  President  already 
has  in  his  fK>wer.  It  is  the  treaty-making 
power ;  he  can  act  without  our  aid. 

Hut,  sir,  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  this  act 
will  1)0  war  jigainst  Spain  ?  If  we  refect  Vtt- 
tePs  definition,  shall  we  adopt  tliat  of  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson ?  Is  it  not  an  effort  to  do,  in  this  instance, 
as  much  hnnn  as  we  can  ?  Is  it  not  an  attempt 
to  reduce  the  iK*ople  of  East  Florida  to  a  foreign 
yoke  ?  Are  gentlemen  discontented  at  the  ex- 
pression— let  them  examine  it — ^it  is  strictly 
correct.  Their  independence  of  us,  is  to  be 
presumed  as  valuable  to  them  as  our  indepcud- 
ence  of  them  is  valuable  to  us.  They  have  an 
e<]ual  riglit  to  self-government  Their  peculiar 
habits,  usages  and  institutions,  their  very  pr^- 
udices  and  errors,  are  as  dear  to  them  as  ours 
are  to  us.  Do  we  affect  to  pity  them,  and  com- 
passionate their  real  or  imaginary  sufferings, 
under  what  Mr.  Monroe  caUs  a  tottering  and 
irresolute  government  ?  They  deeply  recipro- 
cate your  commiseration,  and  congratulate 
themselves,  tliat  they  are  not  as  we  are,  prot- 
estants,  republicans,  and  sinners. 

Shall  wo  adopt  Mr.  Madison's  definition  of 
war  ?  He  describes,  and  a  mtgority  here  must 
say  justly  describes,  impressment,  as  an  assump- 
tion of  self-redress — a  substitution  offeree  which 
falls  within  the  definition  of  war.  Do  we  pre- 
tend that  we  can  invest  fortresses,  circnmvallate 
cities,  raise  fleets  and  armies,  and  move  them 
against  a  foreign  nation,  have  all  the  pnde, 
pomp,  and  circnmstance  of  war,  and  yet  prevent 
this  from  being  war,  by  asseverating  it  is  not 
war? 
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Sir,  I  cannot  for  a  moment  hesitate  to  believe 
it  will  be  war  in  fact — so  deemed  by  Spain  and 
her  allies — so  deemed  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States — it  is,  at  least^  the  contemplated, 
apprehended,  inevitable  consequence  of  our 
act.  Why  not,  then,  declare  it  directly,  une- 
quivocally, aud  without  evasion  ?  The  rute  of 
common  law,  is,  in  this  respect,  the  rule  of 
common  sense,  and  of  universal  equity.  What 
you  ought  not  to  do  directly,  you  ought  not  to 
do  indirectly.  Intending  war,  at  least  calcula- 
ting tliat  the  inevitable  consequence  of  your 
proceedings  will  be  war,  why  do  we  not  frankly, 
manfully,  magnanimously  declare  it  ?  Let  the 
people  of  this  country  understand  it.  Let  us 
have  an  open  war  for  an  avowed  object.  Why 
should  we  shroud  our  intention  in  dastardly 
ambiguity  ?  This  evasive  course,  this  doing  a 
thing  "per  obliquum,  perfraudem,"  is  what  our 
constitution,  springing  as  it  does  from  our  re- 
publican habits,  from  our  inborn  love  of  justice, 
from  our  moral  aversion  to  conquest,  and  our 
physical  inaptitude  for  it,  from  our  love  of 
peace,  from  our  well-founded  apprehensions  that 
our  extent  of  territory  is  already  dangerously 
excessive; — this  evasive  course,  this  obliquity 
of  conduct,  is  what  our  constitution,  influenced 
by  these  considerations — prohibits,  deprecates, 
and  disdains. 

Though  I  am  afraid,  sir,  this  argument,  in 
reference  to  the  constitutionality  of  our  course, 
according  to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  will  be 
deemed  a  point  of  little  consequence,  yet,  sir,  I 
deem  it  i)roper  to  suggest  and  enforce  it.  By 
our  constitution  there  can  be  no  merely  con- 
structive declaration  of  an  offensive  war.  It 
must  be  a  direct  one.  As  a  Legislature,  we 
have  the  power,  not  of  making  war,  but  of  de- 
claring war.  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
"  declare  war."  This  clause,  so  worded,  most 
evidently  settles  the  old  litigated  question  raised 
by  many  writers  on  the  law  of  nations,  viz., 
"Whether  a  declaration  should  not  always  pre- 
cede an  offensive  war  ?  We  are  to  declare  it,  to 
announce  it  in  plain  terms  to  our  people,  and  to 
the  enemy.  It  is  intended  we  should  refer  them 
to  a  plain  declaration  of  the  change  of  our  con- 
dition, not  draw  tliem  into  it  by  an  act  circuit- 
ously  leading  to  this  result,  and  involving  this 
as  an  inevitiible  consequence. 

In  interpreting  our  constitution,  when  it 
refers  to  the  topics  treated  of,  and  the  terms 
used  in  the  law  of  nations,  our  construction 
ought  to  be  in  conformity  to  the  law  of  nations ; 
as  much  as  when  it  adopts  the  principles  and 
terms  of  the  common  law,  we  must  refer  to 
them,  by  them  elicit  its  meaning,  and  modify 
its  consti-uction.  War  has  a  technical  meaning 
in  the  law  of  nations.  To  declare  war,  is  a 
precise,  technical,  appropriate,  unambiguous, 
undeceiving  phrase.  It  is  thepeculiar  idiom 
of  a  just  and  wise  nation.  Tne  declaration, 
with  us,  must  always  precede  the  act; — of 
course,  I  refer  to  offensive  war: — defensive 
war  explains  and  declares  itself.  The  framers 
of  our  constitution  intended  that  our  offensive 


wars  should  be  few  indeed ; — never,  except  in 
a  case  of  terrible  necessity.  They  intended  they 
should  be  lawful  wars,  in  due  form — the  justs 
bella  of  Grotius.  There  must  be  a  denunciatio 
belli.  This  is  one  of  the  restraints  imposed, 
and  intended  by  the  constitution,  as  a  check, 
against  the  sudden  or  frequent  breaking  out  of 
this  pestilence  of  the  human  race. 

Sir,  if  you  pass  this  law,  to  take  possession 
of  the  colony  of  a  foreign,  friendly,  European 
power,  you  make  no  previous  declaration  of 
war.  But  by  the  concession  of  all,  it  is  war. 
It  is  absurd  to  say,  you  can  shatter  my  arm, 
and  cut  off  my  limbs,  and  pretend  it  is  not  war 
upon  my  person.  To  say  nothing  of  the  un- 
fairness and  injustice  of  this  course,  towards 
the  foreign  nation  who  has  thus  no  chance  of 
making  you  voluntary  reparation  for  real  or 
imaginary  wrong,  what  is  your  conduct  towards 
your  own  citizens?  what  is  their  miserable, 
because  uncertain  condition?  Would  it  be 
treason,  to-morrow,  for  American  citizens  to 
give  information  to  the  Government  of  St. 
Augustine,  to  supply  their  settlement  with  arms 
and  provisions  ?  Would  it  be  treason  to  supply 
the  European  mother  country  with  grain  ?  Sir, 
there  are  no  means  of  a  nation  carrying  into 
effect  an  extra-territorial  law,  against  a  foreign 
resisting:  nation,  but  by  force,  but  by  war. 
Ought  you  not  to  apprise  your  own  citizens? 
are  they  to  be  endangered  and  entrapped  ?  If 
they  can  supply  without  treason,  they  certainly 
can  without  misdemeanor.  For  this  act  is 
included  in  the  definition  of  treason,  and  all 
mere  misdemeanors  are  merged.  The  people 
of  St.  Augustine  become  your  enemies ; — can 
you  carry  them  succor?  will  you  venture  to 
indict  for  treason  those  who  supply  them  ?  or 
will  you,  most  inconsistently  and  absurdly, 
permit  your  own  citizens  to  counteract  your 
purpose,  and  frustrate  your  object  ?  Will  yon 
place  yourselves  in  the  undignified,  embarrass- 
ing attitude,  of  seeing  them  violate  your  laws, 
and  yet  be  dispunishable  ? 

Sir,  there  is  something  in  this  proceeding  at 
which  the  genius  of  our  constitution  revolts ; 
it  violates  «dl  our  fundamental  maxims  of  inter- 
national intercourse  and  constitutional  con- 
struction ;  it  inverts  all  our  theories,  it  over- 
throws all  our  precedents. 

What,  sir,  are  the  justificatory  causes  of  this 
war,  as  understpod  by  General  Pinckney  ? — not 
that  he  approves  them;  he  seems  anxious  to 
explain  to  the  government,  that  he  acts  as  a 
soldier  in  obedience  to  commands — he  accepts 
with  reluctance  his  compound  character,  half 
military,  half  diplomatic,  and  industriously  col- 
lects apologies  for  the  act  he  is  compelled  to 
execute,  from  his  correspondence  with  the  gov- 
ernment. *  He  enumerates  six  distinct  grounds,, 
on  which  be  understands  he  is  to  justify  his 
occupation  of  the  Province  of  East  Florida^ 
1st.  Indenmity  for  the  spoliations  committed 
by  Spain.  2d.  Refusal  to  grant  an  amnestyto 
the  Spanish  revolutionary  patriots.  8d.  Tha 
pretendedly  illegal  attack  upon  the  troops  ai 
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HooM,  darinfT  the  negotiation.  4tli.  Excite- 
ment of  the  Iiidiaiifi.  6th.  Soductiun  of  ne^oes 
into  the  service  of  the  8i>aniards.  6th.  The 
apprehension  of  the  use  that  may  he  made  of 
the  country,  hy  our  present  enemy,  Great 
Britain.  Tlicy  may  he  all  included  in  the 
convenient  and  comprehensive  ptiraM  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  the  splendid  ai>ology  of  years  of  protracted 
war, — indemnity  fur  the  pant,  security  for  the 
future ;  hut,  ahove  all,  satisfaction  for  our 
honor. 

The  first  general  ground,  indemnity  for  the 
past,  consists  in  on  assertion  lliat  injuries)  have 
been  committed  against  us  l>y  Snain,  and  that 
reparation  has  l>een  and  is  refused.  The  second 
general  ground,  resolves  itself  into  necessity. 
This  but  too  frequently  is  the  tvrant's  pica,  Imt 
in  the  present  (*ase  it  is  a<iserteJ  to  be  an  honest 
necessity,  justifying  on  military  maxims  this 
measure  as  the  dictate  of  self-dvfeni*e. 

That  Spain,  un regenerated,  unrevolutionized, 
ancient  Spain,  as  tiro  ally  of  France  and  as  in- 
stigated by  France,  committed  unwarrantable 
spoliations  on  our  commerce,  is  true ;  ])Ut  that 
she  lias  ever  denied  reparation  and  indemnity, 
I  conceive  that  every  step  taken  in  the  various 
negotiations  with  her  will  disprove.  It  can 
hardly  be  ex|)ected  that  I  shall  enter  into  a  mi- 
nute and  ela{)orate  discussion  of  these  negotia- 
tions— the  mere  perasal  of  documents,  publish- 
ed and  unpublished,  would  occupy  more  of  the 
precious  time  of  the  Situate  than  I  foel  myself 
authorized  to  consume.  Hut,  sir,  I  have  felt  it 
my  incumbent  duty  to  peruse  these  documents 
— ^to  consider  them  with  all  the  attention  the 
importance  of  the  subject  demanded,  and  I  have 
perused  them  with  thut  eajrerness  of  curiosity 
and  that  spirit  of  impartial  inquiry  which  a 
young  and  unhacknieil  iK»litician — who  avows 
himself  free  from  jirejudices  and  prepossessions, 
in  common  liberality  I  hope  may  be  presumed 
to  feel. 

Sir,  the  lionest  and  sincere  conviction  of  my 
mind  is,  that  Spain  is  not  only  guiltless  of  un- 
willingness of  reparation,  and  of  reluctance  to 
indemnity,  but  that  with  such  guilt  our  govern- 
ment never  charged  her,  until  circumstanc<?s 
rendered  itas  diflScult  for  Spain  to  consummate 
reparation  as  it  was  unfair  and  improper  for  our 
government  to  urge,  or  to  expect  it.  A  nation 
as  well  as  an  individual  has  claims  upon  our 
compassion  and  humanity. 

Ungenerous  indeed  must  be  his  nature,  who 
would  ])ress  even  his  legal  claim  with  the  same 
stubborn  and  indiscriminate  i)ertinacity  against 
an  individual  struggling  with  adversity,  ando|>- 
pressed  by  misfortunes,  as  against  one  who  was 
thriving  and  prosperous,  and  who  resisted  jus- 
tice from  the  pride  of  power,  and  the  arrogance 
of  we«dth.  But,  sir,  I  will  not  rest  this  point 
upon  an  appeal  to  our  generosity,  estimable  as 
that  feeling  is,  and  prevalent  as  it  is  in  this  na- 
tion and  this  assembly.  The  facts, — evidence, — 
justice  bear  me  out  in  the  assertion,  that  Spain 
has  not  refused,  does  not*  refuse  compensation ; 
a  fair  reparation  for  all  losses  sustained  by  in- 


dividuals, in  consequence  of  her  ottn  spolultifDm 
on  our  commerce. 

By  the  treaty  of  170&,  concluded  by  Genenl 
Tliomas  Pincktiey,  our  merchants  received  nol 
only  adequate  indemnity,  but  even  a  Incrtthv 
compensation  for  their  lowei*.  In  oneniDg  tlw 
nep»tiation  of  1802,  Mr.  GliarleB  Finckney  refen 
to  this  fact,  and  eulogizes  in  a  «tvle  of  more 
than  ordinary  diplomatic  courtesy,  tlie  integritr, 
the  g(H>d  faith,  and  the  magnanimity  of  the 
Spanish  government.  Spain  had  become  vtrict- 
ly  idlie<l  to  France,  and  through  the  pusillani- 
mity, jKjrhaps  corruption,  of  the  favorite,  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  had  also  become  meanly  sab- 
ordinate  to  her  designs,  a  partaker  in  her  crimes 
and  follies,  tliough  not  in  her  spoils.  She  wm 
at  once  the  dui>e  of  her  councils  and  the  prey 
of  her  rai>acity.  At  the  instigation  of  France 
she  depre<lated  upon  our  commerce.  She 
groundetl  her  proceedings  upon  French  de> 
cTees.  But  these  were  wrongs,  as  I  have  be- 
fore said,  unintentionally  committed,  and  which 
she  was  solicitous  to  repair.  But  few  ditficul- 
ties,  and  no  great  delay  occurred  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  convention  of  11th  August^  1803. 
The  principal  difficulty  arose  from  the  attempt 
i»n  the  port  (»f  our  negotiators,  to  have  included 
in  the  treaty,  compensation  as  well  for  Spanish 
wrongs  Its  for  those  inflicted  by  France  in  Span- 
ish territories.  This  was  resisted — certainly 
with  some  show  of  reason  and  equity  on  thie 
part  of  Si)ain.  But  Count  Gevallos,  the  Span- 
ish Minister,  offered  to  include  even  these,  in  a 
certain  way.  That  is,  he  was  willing  that  the 
general  question,  how  far  Spain  ought  to  be  lia- 
l)lo  for  French  aggressions  in  her  territories,  on 
American  proi)erty,  should  be  left  to  the  com- 
missioners, who  were  to  be  appointed,  accord- 
ing to  an  article  of  the  convention.  Ue  was 
willing  to  leave  it  on  the  grounds  of  equity  and 
justice,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  ease,  for 
them  to  determine.  A  proposition,  in  a  tran^ 
action  of  this  nature,  certainly  importing  un- 
common fairness  and  integrity ;  especially  when 
we  consider  that  the  commissioners  were  to  he 
mutually  appointed — ^Mr.  Pinckney,  either  from 
error  of  judgment  or  the  strictness  of  his  in- 
structions, rejected  this  proposition,  and  insist- 
ed on  and  obtained  an  article  holding  in  reserve 
and  unextinguished  our  claims  for  French  dep- 
redations, an  matter  for  future  negotiation.  Tins 
convention,  as  has  been  explained  by  the  hon- 
orable gentleman  from  Vermont,  rested  for  a 
length  of  time,  session  after  session,  before  the 
Senate.  It  was  at  length  ultimately  approved, 
and  ratifie<l  hero.  Before,  however,  it  was  re- 
turned to  Spain,  the  transfer  of  Louisiana  by 
France  to  the  United  States  took  place — an  event 
which  was,  as  Mr.  Jefferson  informs  us,  as  un- 
expected as  disagreeable  to  Spain — an  act  which 
she  bitterly  regretted,  against  which  she  sol- 
emnly but  unavailingly  protested.  But  our 
convention  with  France  in  respeot  to  Louisiana, 
including  as  that  did  a  settlement  of  all  our 
claims  for  all  French  spoliationfl  and  depreda- 
tions, had  now  materially  and  rightftdly  chang* 
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ed  our  relative  sitnation  with  Spain.  She  no 
loDger  assented  to  that  clause  of  the  treaty, 
which  kept  alive  against  her,  claims  for  French 
spoliations.  As  has  been  explained  by  the  hon- 
orable gentleman  from  Vermont,  she  denied  our 
right  to  a  double  satisfaction  for  the  same  in- 
jnries ;  a  double  payment  of  the  same  debt.  She 
contended  she  was  virtually  released ;  and  in 
this  she  was  supported  by  the  express  declara- 
tion of  France,  and  by  the  opinion  of  the  most 
celebrated  lawyers  and  civilians  oi  this  coun- 
try — some  of  them  officers  of  the  government. 

But  she  never  refused  compensation  for  her 
own  spoliations.  Fruitless  negotiations  on  this 
and  other  topics  still  continued.  And  by  the 
message  of  Mr.  Jefterson,  in  1808,  we  are  in- 
formed, that  "  The  important  negotiation  with 
Spain,  which  had  been  Tilternately  suspended 
and  resumed,  necessarily  experiences  a  pause, 
under  the  extraordinary  and  interesting  crisis, 
which  distinguishes  her  internal  situation." 

That  crisis  has  not  yet  subsided.  Tliis,  sir, 
is  a  very  concise,  and  I  hope  not  uncandid  his- 
tory of  our  negotiation  with  Spain.  I  refer 
with  confidence  to  the  documents.  They  are 
in  the  hands  of  gentlemen,  who  can  detect  any 
involuntary  error.  If  I  have  committed  one,  I 
assure  them  it  is  involuntary.  I  said,  sir,  that 
the  interesting  and  extraordinary  crisis,  to 
which  Mr.  Jetierson  referred,  as  distinguishing 
the  internal  situation  of  Spain,  had  not  subsid- 
ed- What  was  t])at  crisis?  A  mighty  effort 
by  the  great  mass  of  the  people  abandoned  by 
their  king,  deserted  by  their  nobles,  rising  up 
in  their  might  to  expel  a  foreign  invader  and 
usurper,  from  their  dear  native  soil.  Examine 
the  history  of  all  previous  revolutions — that 
which  expelled  Austria  from  Switzerland,  Spain 
from  Holland,  the  Stuarts  from  England,  and 
England  from  this  country,  and  you  will  dis- 
cover none  of  tliera  to  be  the  effect  of  a  more 
genuine  deep-felt  popular  emotion,  than  the 
revolution  achieved  by  the  patriots  of  Spain. 
Yes,  sir,  that  people  are  engaged  in  a  war  of 
defence  of  their  native  soil,  their  firesides,  their 
altars,  against  a  foreign  invader ; — in  a  war  of 
that  kind,  that  does  and  ought  to  excite  the 
most  sensitive  interest,  the  most  affectionate 
sympathy,  in  the  bosoms  of  a  free  people, 
especially  of  a  ])eople  themselves  but  recently 
independent,  and  who  had  to  fight  for  their 
Independence.  Strange  indeed  it  is,  that  the 
wars  of  Greece  against  Persia  should  retain  an 
unfading  interest  in  our  memories,  and  excite, 
even  at  this  day,  sublime  and  pious  emotions ; 
and  that  the  wars  of  the  Spanish  patriots  should 
be  forgotten.  Strange  indeed,  that  we  remem- 
ber Marathon,  and  forget  Saragossa. 

Sir,  what  was  the  nrst  effect  of  this  revolu- 
tion in  Spain,  in  regard  to  this  country? — a 
restoration,  in  mass,  of  all  the  vessels  and  pro- 
perty belonging  to  American  citizens.  An 
order,  to  their  Court  of  Prizes,  to  act  no  more 
on  the  French  decrees.  An  observance  of  all 
the  articles  of  the  treaty  with  us.  This  they 
did  voluntarily,  as  an  act  of  justice,  and  as  a 


pledge  of  that  good-will  towards  us,  which  a 
newly  emancipated  people  felt  towards  one 
happily  already  free  ana  independent.  What 
was  the  further  effect,  when  the  government 
was  in  some  degree  settled,  and  had  leisure  to 
attend  to  its  foreign  concerns?  a  mission  to  this 
country,  in  the  person  of  Chevalier  Onis 
Wliy,  sir,  is  there  this  dexterous  evasion,  this 
strenuous  effort  OL  the  part  of  the  Administra- 
tion, to  keep  from  the  sight  of  the  people,  from 
the  sight  of  the  Senate,  a  co-ordinate  branch  of 
the  treaty-making  power,  the  correspondence 
of  Don  Onis,  or  rather  his  attempts  at  corres- 
pondence. Why  cannot  this  nation  be  authen- 
tically informed  of  the  fact,  whether  he  made,  a 
formal  and  express  offer,  to  place  in  the  hands 
of  our  government  in  advance,  a  sum  in  specie 
sufficient  to  satisfy  all  the  claims  for  captures, 
and  for  injuries  sustained,  through  the  withhold- 
ing the  permission  of  deposit  at  New  Orleans. 
That  he  likewise  offered  to  a^ust  the  subject 
of  the  boundaries  of  Louisiana,  in  a  manner  sat- 
isfactory to  ourselves?  That  he  offered  sub- 
stantially to  do  all  this,  I  am  convinced.  It  has 
been  published  in  Spain,  under  the  eye  of  the 
Cortes ;  it  has  been  published,  over  and  over 
again,  in  this  country.  It  has  never  been  con- 
tradicted. It  has  been  made  the  ground  of 
ministerial  assertion  in  England,  to  evince  the 
nature  of  French  influence  in  the  United  States; 
it  has  been  made  the  ground  of  reasoning,  in 
the  discussion  of  the  French  Moniteurs,  to 
evince  to  the  Spaniards,  how  much  safer  they 
were  under  French  protection  than  that  of  the 
patriots.  France,  say  they,  protected  you 
against  the  arrogant  and  enormous  claims  of 
those  trans-Atlantic,  shop-keeping  democrats. 
She  gave  you  the  means  of  restraining  their 
rapacity,  or  participating  in  their  ill-got  profits. 
She  was  a  guarantee  to  you  against  their  ambi- 
tious intentions,  hostile  to  your  valuable  but 
unprotected  colonies.  But  your  patriotic  gov- 
ernment yields  to  these  insolent  demands,  and 
seems  to  favor  their  projects.  It  offers  them 
the  treasures,  of  which  you  are  in  want.  It 
opens  the  protective  barriers  of  your  colonies, 
and  endangers  the  mines  of  Mexico — the  source 
of  your  opulence,  and  the  basis  of  your  national 
grandeur. 

Sir,  we  have  served  a  notice  on  the  Presi- 
dent, to  produce  the  correspondence,  to  detail 
the  verbal  offers  of  Don  Onis — not  being  pro- 
duced, we  have  a  right  to  state  what  we  justly 
suppose  to  be  their  substance.  Our  divinations, 
conjectures,  if  they  be  conjectures,  can  be  put 
down  at  once ;  falsified  by  the  production  of 
the  papers — but  by  nothing  else.  This  again, 
sir,  is  a  rule  of  common  law,  and  common  sense. 
Circumstances,  the  absence  of  all  contrary  proof 
— the  cautious  forbearance  of  all  denial — the 
non-production  of  papers,  when  called  for  by 
friends,  the  gratuitous  assumption  of  limiting 
the  intentions  of  the  Senate,  in  their  call  of 
papers,  to  those  which  had  oociu'red  since  the 
last  session ;  all  this  tends  convincingly  to  prove, 
that  this  offer  of  indemnity,  on  the  part  of  the 
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8panifib  fruvornment,  has  been  made,  and  Las 
been  rojot'tt-d. 

How  htandA  the  case,  then,  on  the  foot  of 
Indemnity  i — not  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  S|Niin, 
to  make  adequate  and  liberal  indemnity ;  but  a 
refnmil  on  our  part,  to  accept  it.  Sir,  the  mam 
of  pM[>ors  priHluced,  balky  as  they  are,  is  more 
remarkable  for  its  deticiency,  than  its  contents. 
Tbere  is  something,  not  produce<L  which  if  it 
were  protlnccd,  would  be  fatal,  on  the  head  of 
indemnity.  Tliere  are  various  other  topics  of 
arf^unient,  which  miffht  l>e  ur^ed  a^niiust  this 
strong  ground  of  pretended  indemnity.  If  you 
are  injured,  and  deem  yourself  entitled  to  in- 
demnity, ought  you  not  previously  to  demand 
it  ?  Even  the  Hritish  demanded  the  DanUh  fleet, 
and  it  was  refusetl,  before  they  si'ized  it.  Has 
tlie  honorable  chairman  of  the  committee  forgot- 
ten his  own  able  and  successful  an^ments,  and 
those  of  h\n  friends,  on  this  i>oint,  in  this  ^^enate, 
on  Mr.  Koss's  resolutions  in  18<^)8?  A  fK>sitive 
injury  was  inflicted,  a  ]>erfect  and  essential 
j*ight,  securetl,  and  consecrated  by  treaty,  was 
denied  you:  but, then,  the  honorable  gentleman, 
with  his  usual  ability — su[>i)orte<l  by  his  amiable 
friend  De  Witt  Clinton,  manfully,  triumphantly 
stemmed  the  torrent  of  the  redundant — I  will 
not  say  overl>enring  ehxiuence  of  Koss  and 
Gouverneur  Morris — explaine<l  to  the  nation 
the  duty,  the  necessity,  the  justice,  of  previous 
negotiation,  and  presi*rved  this  young  and  pros- 
perous nation  tVoni  a  ])remature  and  unnecessary 
conflict.  What  was  correct,  judicious,  and 
moral  then,  I  humbly  ap]irehend  will  bo  so 
now. 

Hut^  sir,  upon  the  mere  i>rinci[iles  of  indemnity 
^-conceding  tliat  you  had  a  right  to  take  it — it 
would  not,  in  any  sense  of  the  term,  be  one.  It 
is  inadequate,  if  obtiiiiieil ;  even  if  it  cost  nothing 
to  obtain  it.  Waving  the  consideration  of  the 
amount  of  spoliations,  it  will  cost  more  to 
recover  the  thing  sued  for  than  it  is  worth.  It 
is  no  indemnity  to  the  actual  suflTerers  by 
Bpanish  s])oliations,  and  this  act  is  accompanied 
by  no  i)ledgo  of  the  national  faith,  that  they 
sliall  be  individually  compensated  from  this 
ftmd  for  their  lossi»s,  while  their  losses  are  made 
the  only  ground  or  pretext  of  this  proceeding. 
Even,  sir,  at  the  risk  of  being  tedious  and  unin- 
teresting, I  must  concisely  examine  each  of  these 
points.  Will  it  be  pretended  that  Florida  is 
worth  the  whole  claim  of  our  government 
against  Spain  ?  We  must  take  gentlemen  on 
their  own  principles,  and  calculate  the  amount 
set  down  by  our  government,  including  Spanish 
spoliations — French  sjioliations  in  Spanish  terri- 
tories—<ind  the  injuries  sustained  by  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  right  of  deposit  at  New  Orleans, 
Tlie  flrst  item  amounts  to  three,  the  second  to 
two  millions — the  last  may  be  stated  at  one, 
making  six  millions  principal — with  the  interest 
lor  ten  years— constituting  an  aggregate  of 
about  ten  millions  of  dollars.  And  would  you  as  a 
matter  of  purchase,  give  a  fourth  of  this  sum  for 
Florida,  if  you  could  have  quiet  possession  of  it 
to-morrow  ?    No  sir,  yon  would  wisely  hesitate 


— ^nay,  }  on  would  absolutely  reject  it.    Bat  If 
you  carve  out  your  own  remedy— convert  into 
possession  and  eigoyment,  yonr  deposit — your 
idedge— consummate  your  right  of  lien  bj  ova- 
ersliii>--select  your  means  and   chance  of  in- 
demnity^streatyour  bond  with  oil  its  amonnt 
of  penalties— jou  have  all  that  in  law,  jostiee 
or  <'<}uity  you  can  demand.     The  question  ii 
doscil — ^you  have  no  action  open  on  yoar  cove- 
nants or  assumpsits.     But,   sir,   to   whom  ii 
Florida,  with  its  wide  waste  of  sands^ts  dit- 
nial    swam]>s — its  mixed,  mon^rrel  popolatioB, 
transfer rtnl  ?     To  the  actual  su'tforers  or  Spsn- 
i:4h  and  French  spoliations  ? — !o  the  in^vidosl 
suflV'rers  in  the  cities  of  Charleston,  BaltimorSi 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston,  Soleni,  Provi- 
dence, and  Newport?    No,  sir;  it  is  transferred 
nominally  to  the  United  States,  who  takes  it  in 
her  corporate  capacitv  as  Trustee  for  the  State 
of  (rei>rgia.    She  will  have  the  greatest,  if  not 
the  sole  l>eneflciary  inten^t ;  ns  for  the  claimi 
of  the  merchants,  they  will  still  be  uncompenas> 
ted;  S[min  or  France,  or  the  Unitetl  States,  will 
still  stand  debited  in  their  ledgers.      Sir,  I 
know  a  house  in  the  town  of  Providence,  who 
are  interesti*<l  in  tliis  claim  to  the  anoonnt  of 
$200,000.      I  know  of  another  in  the  city  of 
New  York  interested  to  double  this  amonnt; 
and  whose  right  and  chance  of  coini>ensation, 
under  the  Conventi(m  of  August*  1802,  were 
admitted  and  ascertained. 

Sir,  I  would  OS  soon  shake  at  them  the  sand 
of  an  hour-ghiss— OS  measure  out  to  tliem  the 
sands  of  Florida  as  a  compensation,  even  if  yon 
meant  to  give  them  that — which  you  do  not  in- 
tend. It  would  indeed  be  a  memento  mori  of 
their  claim.  If  this  transaction  is  l»ottomed 
ujKin  a  pure  and  comprehensive  et]uity,  why  is 
it  not  accompanied  with  a  pledge  of  the  faith  of 
the  United  States  to  compensate  the  individual 
sufferers?  Are  they  to  l>e  left  to  their  legal 
remedies,  against  sovereigns  not  suable?  Is 
one  part  of  the  Union  to  convert  to  their  own 
exclusive  benefit  the  misfortunes  of  the  other 
part?  Are  the  planters  of  the  South,  (against 
whom  I  certainly  have  no  prejudices,)  to  thrive 
and  prosper  upon  the  losses  of  the  merchants 
of  the  North  ?  Are  they,  who  have  paid  no 
consideration,  to  hold  and  enjoy  this  estate  f  I 
put  this  plain  matter  to  the  understandings  and 
consciences  of  gentlemen,  on  both  sides  of  the 
House.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  party  politics.  I 
do  not,  on  the  ground  of  party,  oppose  this 
measure. 

But,  sir,  I  must  hurry  on  to  consider  what  this 
indemnity  will  cost  you ;  what  will  be  the  ex- 
penses of  this  suit,  to  reduoo  to  possession  this 
pledge.  What  will  you  have  to  j»ay  for  the  instru- 
ment, by  which  you  are  to  carve  out  your  own 
remedy?  Will  it  not  cost  much  more  than  yon 
will  actually  obtain  ?  What  is  this  project  as  de- 
Bcril>ed  by  Gen.  Pinckney  ?  To  rednoethe  fortress 
of  St.  Auffustine — to  occupy  East  Florida.  What 
force  will  this  require  ?  Omitting  the  waUed 
towns  of  Flanders,  and  Quebec,  and  Gibraltar, 
St.  AngDstine  is  the  strongest  pkoe,  by  nature 
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and  art,  in  the  world.  Attend  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  it  in  the  papers  produced.  Recollect 
the  failure  of  General  Oglethorpe,  in  the  year 
•89,  and  the  discomfiture  (I  will  not  say  dis- 
grace) that  then  on  this  account  was  attached 
to  the  arms  of  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies. 

To  give  a  probability  of  success  to  this  mea- 
sure, 4,000  regular  troops,  an  immense  train  of 
battering  artillery,  all  the  volunteer  force  that 
Tennessee,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia  are 
able  to  supply,  will  bo  necessary,  besides  a 
large  maritime  force  of  gunboats,  brigs,  &c. 
— ^Ten  thousand  men,  in  ditFerent  ways,  must 
be  employed  in  this  expedition,  and  its  connected 
and  associated  objects  of  the  subjugation  of  the 
Seminoles,  the  Creeks  and  other  Indian  nations. 
Even  if  you  are  successful,  you  will  lose  one- 
half  of  your  troops  by  battle,  or  by  sickness. 
You  will  not  be  able  to  commence  the  siege 
until  April;  and  in  June  the  climate  would 
oblige  you  to  abandon  it.  The  troops  must  come 
from  the  upland  country  of  the  adjoining 
States.  Sir,  it  is  a  medical  fact,  that  they,  no 
more  than  the  men  of  an  extreme  northern 
climate,  can  endure  the  intense  heat,  the  pesti- 
lential vapors,  and  the  clouds  of  musquitoes 
that  darken  and  pollute  the  swamps  and  sands 
of  Floridii.  If  you  are  successful,  it  will  be 
by  the  destruction  of  6,000  lives,  and  by  the 
expenditure  of  five  millions  of  dollars.  Is  your 
object  worth  this  price?  If  you  gain  it,  you 
obtain  nothing ;  for  that  nothing  you  pay  in  a 
vast  effusion  of  blood  and  treasure.  The 
northern  and  middle  States,  those  to  whom  you 
pretend  indemnity,  obtain  none.  They  bear 
their  full,  their  over  proportion  in  the  expenses 
of  this  new  war,  and  obtain  no  compensation 
at  last.  I  must  dismiss  this  point  of  indemnity, 
not  because  it  is  exhausted,  but  because  I  feel 
myself  trespassing  on  your  patience. 

The  second  general  justificatory  groimd  on 
which  this  measure  is  defended,  is  that  of  ne- 
cessity. The  apprehension  of  the  use  that  may 
be  made  of  the  country  by  our  enemy,  or,  in 
the  words  of  the  honorable  gentleman  from 
Georgia,  a  military  measure  of  self-defence. 
Sir,  I  do  not  mean  to  undervalue  tliis  plea. 
There  are  palpable  occasions,  and  desperate 
emergencies,  in  which  it  may  rightfully  be 
urged.  ''  Salus  populi  suprema  lex.'^  I  will 
not  say,  that  if  the  danger  is  instant  and  im- 
minent, that  an  enemy  can  and  will  seize  a 
point  of  annoyance  that  we  ought  not  to  antici- 
pate his  design  ;  but  1  do  say  that  if  the  dan- 
ger apprehended  be  inconsiderable,  remote,  and 
contingent,  aud  especially  if  it  be  but  too  ap- 
parently matter  of  artificial  contrivance,  pro- 
ceeding from  your  own  wrong,  attended  with 
circumstances  of  suspicion,  that  it  never  can 
warrant  so  atrocious  an  act  as  that  of  seizing 
on  the  territory  of  a  friendly  neutral  power. 
Grentlemen  must  all  allow,  that  it  is  an  act  ex- 
hibiting a  most  signal  exception  to  the  general 
pacific  policy,  the  cautious  forbearance — ^the 
solicitous  neutrality  of  this  oonntry.  It  is,  at 
onoe,  an  overthrow  of  all  cor   sublime  aud 


romantic  theories  of  the  law  of  nations,  and 
especially  of  our  profound  system  of  controlling 
warlike  and  ambitious  States,  by  the  precepts 
of  justice,  philosophy,  and  philanthropy ;  it  is  a 
lash  of  satire,  that  cuts  to  pieces  all  tlie  pretty, 
flowery  phrases  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  shivers, 
into  a  thousand  shreds,  the  sturdy  dissertations 
of  Mr.  Madison.  This  couutry  was  but  lately 
deemed  the  last  retreat  and  sanctuary  of  the 
good  old-fashioned  law  of  nations ;  we  affected 
to  reverence  that  law,  and  the  virtues  on  which 
it  was  founded ;  and  we  acknowledged  and  con- 
gratulated ourselves  upon  the  benefits  which 
were  its  result.  On  this  account  wo  have  been 
comparatively  happy  at  home,  and  applauded 
and  admired  abroad.  This  national  habit  and 
disposition,  has  been  worth  to  us  fleets  and 
armies ;  and,  combined  with  ordinary  foresight, 
with  strict  impartiality,  and  a  continuance  of 
the  Washingtoniau  policy,  of  preparing  in  peace 
for  war,  would  still  ayaU  us,  as  our  cheap  and 
eflScient  defence. 

Sir,  what  is  the  point  on  which  this  plea  of 
necessity  now  rests  ?  What  is  the  danger  ap- 
prehended? The  occupation  of  Florida  by 
England.  But  it  is  three  years  since  you  have 
had  or  feigned  this  fear ;  this  is  the  third  time 
you  have  called  us  to  drive  out  the  wolves  from 
among  the  sheep.  But  the  English,  restrained 
by  their  treaty  of  alliance  which  guarantees  the 
integrity  of  the  Spanish  empire,  have  shown  no 
inclination  to  go  there,  and,  while  your  present 
law  remains,  never  will.  They  know  of  course, 
as  well  as  you  do,  the  contingency  upon  which, 
by  the  law  of  1810,  you  have  placed  your  right 
or  intention  of  occupying  East  Florida.  It 
would  be  an  act  as  impolitic  in  itself,  as  treach- 
erous to  their  allies,  to  create  that  very  contin- 
gency which  is  to  be  the  apology  of  your 
operations,  and  the  occasion  of  immense  mis- 
chief to  their  friends.  They  benefit  their 
friends  by  forbearance,  they  embarrass  yoti, 
they  suspend  you  in  a  ridiculous  attitude,  pant- 
ing with  the  eagerness  of  desire,  and  the  pres- 
sure of  prohibition.  They  have  made  no  at- 
tempt to  seize  East  Florida,  they  will  make 
none.  But  if  by  the  adoption  of  the  act  now 
under  coiLsideration,  you  alter  your  present 
policy,  and,  fatigued  with  waiting  for  English 
aggression  aud  despising  the  contingent  remain- 
der, you  grasp  at  a  present  absolute  estate,  their 
system  both  of  policy  in  regard  to  themselves, 
and  of  good  will  to  their  allies,  of  course  must 
change.  The  moment  you  raise  your  entrench- 
ments against  St.  Augustine,  the  English  will 
succor  it,  and  defeat  your  enterprise.  You 
have  drawn  attention  to  your  project^  you  have 
served  them  with  a  notice.  Withdraw  your 
troops  from  East  Florida,  where  they  have  been 
now  for  two  years — abandon  this  undertaking, 
and  you  are  secure  from  English  interference  or 
Spanish  aggression.  Let  them  alone,  and  they 
will  let  you  alone.  It  appears  to  me  clearly 
that  the  adoption  of  this  bill  accelerates  and 
renders  certain  the  very  event  which  you  have 
reason  to  dread.    Then,  sir,  the  ground  of  ne* 
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cessity  not  only  fails  you.  but  tho  reasons  yon 
render  are  converted  against  yon. 

But  the  Spaniards  will  excite  the  Indians. 
Do  not  the  papers  before  ns  prove  tliat  the 
Indians  were  i>oaceable,  undi^tturbing,  undis- 
turbed^ until  3'ou  invaded  Florida  ?  Put  an  end 
to  your  invasion,  and  you  put  an  end  to  Indian 
excitement.  Indians  on  their  own  soil  defend 
tiieinsclvoH,  and  tliis  you  call  crime  ;  they  re- 
taliate Ai^  far  as  they  can  your  wrong,  and  this 
you  call  abomination.  But  the  Spanish  seduce 
the  negroes.  Is  thu  fact  veriti<^  I  How  can 
they  have  coninmnication  with  tlio  negroes  of 
Georgia  ?  And  if  they  had,  did  they  ever  do 
60  until  you  invaded  their  territory— until  yuu 
had  promised  fitltv  acres  of  land  to  every 
Spanianl  who  would  betray  his  country,  and 
\nolate  his  allegiance?  It  stands  an  undisputed 
fact,  tliat  Matthews,  the  agent  of  this  govern- 
ment, did  this.  Mr.  Foster  expressly  charges  it 
on  Mr.  MonnK),  and  he  does  not  deny  the  fact. 
He  admits  it.  I  appeal  to  tho  correspondence 
of  November,  1811.  In  the  whole  pn>gress  of 
this  business  you  make  your  previous  wrong  an 
apology  for  subse^juent  wrong.  All  the  evils 
that  have  hapj>ene(l,  all  that  you  apprehend,  are 
the  necessary  and  natural  consequences  of  your 
previous  acts : 

**  I  do  the  wrong,  and  first  begin  the  brawl ; 
The  secret  mischiefs  that  I  set  abroach, 
I  lay  unto  the  grierous  charge  of  others." 

But  so  far  from  its  being  a  sound  position, 
that  military  necessity  irresistibly  comiKjls  you 
to  this  measure,  I  venture  to  assert  that,  in  a 
merely  military  point  of  view,  you  caimot  do 
any  thing  so  erroneous,  probably  so  fatal  as  the 
occupation  of  £a<«t  Florida. 

If  you  mean  to  press  this  undertaking  with 
zeal,  and  witli  that  ardor  and  promptitude 
that  can  alone  give  you  a  chance  of  success,  the 
whole  force  of  the  southern  country  ought  in 
May  next  to  be  driving  at  tliis  object.  Will 
you  not  then  invite  an  invasion  by  Great  Bri- 
tain at  the  very  8rK)t,  at  the  very  time  she 
desires  ?  This  enterprise  will  at  any  rate  sug- 
gest to  her  the  design,  because  it  affords  the 
opportunity — the  enviable  opportunity,  of  caus- 
ing a  diversion  from  your  Canada  project,  and 
dispensing  at  the  same  time  the  most  effectual 
relief  to  their  allies.  I  ask,  whether  tliis  pro- 
ject, drawing  as  it  necessarily  must  the  whole 
of  the  southern  defensive  force  from  the  points 
of  defence,  does  not  insure  an  invasion  from 
your  present  enemy,  and  at  the  very  pointy 
where,  from  peculiar  circumstances,  you  are 
most  vulnerable  ? 

Gentlemen  seem  to  hug  themselves  in  the 
notion  that  Charleston  is  secure,  as  though  that 
were  the  only  point  to  be  preserved ;  but  ex- 
amine the  maps  of  that  country,  recollect  the 
military  and  naval  operations  of  colonial  times, 
and  inquire  into  the  practicability  of  an  English 
fleet  entering  tho  harbor  of  Port  Royal,  and 
effecting  at  that  point  the  invasion  of  the 
Southern  States.    Yoor  whole  effectiye  force 


is  engaged  at  the  distance  of  several  handrad 
miles  in  foreign  conquest  Would  yoanot  aooo 
be  compelled  to  raise  your  siege  of  the  ea|Htil 
of  Florida,  and,  hurrying  bonae  to  relieve  • 
deserted  and  unprotected  country,  panned  by 
the  emanoii>ated  and  enraged  troops  of  St. 
Augustine,  harassed  night  and  day  by  partiei 
of  Seminoles  and  Creeks,  arrive,  if  joa  arrire 
at  all,  faint  and  exhausted,  to  enoonnter  a  new 
and  fonnidable  enemy.  Proceed  with  this  &tal 
enter[)rise,  and  deplorable  indeed  will  be  the 
fate  of  our  Southern  brethren. 

It  is  made  matter  of  serious  accnaation  againat 
the  Spaniards,  that  in  defence  of  their  own  iKKneSi 
they  hi  tend  to  employ  black  troops.  I  do  not 
know  what  right  we  liave  to  dictate  to  them  oq 
this  imp<  tr timt  itoint  of  complexion.  We  provoke 
to  combat.  W  e  are  assailants,  and  for  plunder, 
and  yet  undertake  to  pr(*scrib(8  to  our  devoted 
victim  the  mode  of  his  defence.  Black  troops 
were  employed  by  Spain  in  1730,  at  the  same 
place  and  for  the  same  purpose  they  are  now 
employed.  England  lias  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  black  and  colored  troops  in  her 
pav,  as  I  am  afraid  we  shall  to  oar  cost  discover. 

NVe  emjiloyed  black  troops  in  the  war  of  our 
Revolution.  The  St-ite  of  Khodo  Island  raised 
a  black  regiment.  But  though  we  have  neither 
the  power  nor  the  right  to  prohibit  the  employ- 
ment of  such  trooi>s  by  our  enemy,  I  admit,  as 
has  been  suggested,  that  the  consequences  may 
be  tremendtms.  That  unhappy  species  of  popu- 
lation, which  ])revails  in  our  soutliern  country, 
aroused  to  reflection  by  the  sight  of  black  sol- 
diers, and  black  officers,  mav  suspect  tliemselves 
to  be  fellow-men,  and  fondly  dream  they  like- 
wise could  l)e  soldiers  and  officers.  The  bloody 
tragedy  of  St.  Domingo,  may  be  acted  over  again, 
in  this  devoted  country.  If  your  enemy  has lialf 
the  malignity  of  motive,  or  atrocity  of  design, 
which,  for  the  purpose  of  goading  a  reluctant 
people  to  drag  on  an  unprofitable  and  nnneces- 
sary  war,  you  daily  impute  to  him,  he  will  aid 
the  in  this  nefarious  business. 

Refrain,  then,  from  this  measure,  which  has 
such  a  host  of  evils  in  its  train.  If  I  were  a 
citizen  of  South  Carolina  or  Georgia,  I  should 
doubly  deplore  and  deprecate  this  attack  on  St 
Augustine.  I  would  down  on  my  knees,  to  en- 
treat the  government  to  forbear.  I  should  pro- 
test against  this  withdrawing  all  the  efficient 
force  of  the  country,  to  a  distant  and  dangerons 
point,  for  the  purpose  of  a  wicked  war  of  (^enoe, 
when  all  tliat  force  will  be  wanted  for  defence 
and  protection  at  home,  and  to  repel  the  inva* 
sion  which  this  measure  will  inevitably  soggest 
and  superinduce.  I  do  address  this  considera- 
tion, most  sincerely  and  solenmly,  to  the  honor- 
able gentlemen  from  those  States.  Take  care, 
l^at  while  you  are  pursuing  foreign  conqnest, 
your  own  homes  are  not  devastated.  Take  care, 
that  while  your  war  eagle  is  soaring  a  sublime 
and  romantic  flight,  and  ^*  beating  widely  on  the 
wing  for  prey,"  her  own  eyry  be  not  plundered, 
and  she  compelled  to  turn  her  oonrse  home- 
ward; ^^her   pinions    guided   by  her  young 
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ones'  cries." 


Will  you,  for  the  chance  of  con- 
quering East  Florida — of  annexing  the  Island 
of  Amelia  to  your  territory — of  satisfying  the 
cupidity  of  laud-speculators},  or  even  of  gratify- 
ing a  mistaken  sense  of  interest  in  a  respectable 
State,  encounter  the  terrible  contingencies,  the 
almost  certain  horrors  of  negro  insurrection,  of 
Indian  hostility,  of  midnight  conflagration,  of 
widespread  ruin  and  indiscriminate  massacre  ? 

Sir,  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  prominent 
argument,  that  i^  urged  for  the  adoption  of  this 
measure,  viz.,  the  war  with  England,  is  the 
strongest  argnment  against  it.  What  is  the 
great  object  of  your  policy,  your  solitary  hope 
of  success^  in  your  war  against  England  ?  It  is 
avowed  to  be,  the  conquest  of  Canada.  How 
is  this  to  be  etfocted  ?  by  frittering  your  force 
into  various  divisions ;  an  army  of  the  south, 
an  army  of  the  north,  and  an  army  of  the  west  ? 
No,  sir,  if  like  our  ally  France,  we  are  impelled 
by  this  lust  of  conquest,  and  aspire  to  like  suc- 
cess, we  must  adojjt  her  mode  of  ensuring  it. 
Select  one  great  point  for  attainment,  and  keep- 
ing that  ftteadily  in  view,  press  upon  it  with  all 
the  energy  of  your  means.  Why  scatter  your 
forces,  in  numerous,  frivolous,  and  unavailing 
plans?  Why  not  make  one  grand,  undivided 
eftbrt,  and  conquer  Canada  ?  Why  divert  into 
such  various  channels  that  force,  which  ought 
to  be  accunnilated  and  contracted  into  one  irre- 
wstible  torrent  ? 

By  pursuing  both,  we  shall  bo  disappointed 
in  both  objects.  Your  war  with  Spain  will 
ruin  your  war  with  England.  Your  war  with 
England  will  niin  your  war  with  Spain.  Is  it 
true  that  a  war  with  England  and  at  the  same 
time  with  Spain,  has  always  been  intended? 
Last  year  the  propositions  to  seize  East  Florida, 
and  to  conquer  Canada,  were  associated.  The 
inducements  then  held  out  were  an  enlargement 
and  arrondissement  of  territory  at  the  two  ex- 
Uemities — a  fair  division  of  the  spoil.  We  con- 
sent that  yon  may  conquer  Canada ;  pcnnit  us 
to  conquer  Florida.  The  declaration  that  Can- 
ada should  be  conquered  and  retained  was  the 
exacted  pledge  of  the  northern  men  who  voted 
for  the  war.  You  have  got  their  votes.  You 
have  not,  you  cannot  redeem  your  pledpe.  Iiow 
is  it  that  the  proposition  for  seizing  Florida  is 
revived  and  so  strenuously  enforced,  and  so  little 
is  said,  or  done,  or  wished  as  to  the  conquest  and 
incorporation  of  Canada  ?  Where  is  the  prom- 
ised benefit  to  the  North  ? 

But,  sir,  it  seems  a  point  of  honor  demands 
that  we  sliould  continue  our  eftbrts  to  reduce 
the  fortress  of  St.  xVugustine,  because  the  Span- 
iards refuse  an  amnesty  to  those  worthy  indi- 
viduals who  were  willing  to  betray  their  coun- 
try into  our  hands.  Not  only  our  sympathies 
are  addressed,  and  even  our  deliberate  approba- 
tion challenged  for  traitors  and  conspirators, 
dignified  with  the  name  of  patriots,  but  we  are 
invoked  for  their  sakes  solely,  to  plunge  into  a 
new  war.  And  to  this  we  are  invoked  in  the 
hallowed  name  of  the  national  faith.  It  is  al- 
most degradation  to  be  obliged  to  examine  such 


an  allegation.  Have  we  not  denied  the  acts  of 
Matthews — refused  to  ratify  them  ?  I  will  not 
say,  that  by  this  the  government  did  not  violate 
its  ifaith  with  Matthews — so  far  as  it  relates  to 
this,  instead  of  imputing  exclusive  blame  to  this 
unfortunate,  and,  as  I  understand,  confessedly 
meritorious  officer,  I  cannot  but  believe  that  he 
thought  he  acted  with  perfect  good  faith  to  the 
government ;  strictly  in  virtue  of  his  private, 
if  not  public  instructions — ^and  that  he  counted 
not  only  on  the  support  but  the  applause  of 
government.  Cruelly  disappointed  in  the  result, 
he  conceived  that  be  had  just  cause  of  complaint 
— he  considered  himself  the  victim  of  a  tempor- 
ising, vacillating,  insidious  policy — and  I  ask  the 
honorable  gentleman  from  Georgia,  did  not 
Matthews  die  with  such  sentiments  trembling 
to  the  very  last  on  his  lips  ?  The  averment  of 
his  own  honor  and  innocence — of  the  tergiver- 
sation and  pusillanimity  of  his  employers.  Was 
he  not  hurrying  on  to  Washington,  literally  for 
his  vindication ;  when,  fortunately  for  those  he 
had  it  in  his  power  to  expose,  death  arrested 
his  course?  But,  sir,  what  is  the  ground  of 
the  government?  They  distinctly  assert  that 
Matthews  has  transcended  his  powers ;  that  he 
has  acted  without  the  scope  of  his  authority. 
He  cannot,  say  the  government,  produce  our 
letter  of  permission  to  sanction  what  he  has 
done.  Then,  clearly,  the  consequence  is,  our 
faith  was  not  compromitted,  for  our  name  and 
authority  were  not  legally  or  fairly  used.  Our 
sympathies  cannot  justly  be  awakened  for  those 
conspirators.  We  are  not  interested  in  this 
amnesty.  Let  the  Spanish  Government  deal 
with  these  men,  as  we  should  have  done  with 
Arnold,  had  he  ftUlen  into  our  power.  Let 
them  meet  the  punishment  of  traitors ;  or  let 
them,  rousing  themselves  to  a  now,  and  by  us 
uni)romj)ted  effort,  deserve  to  be  successfuL 
Let  them  take  the  chance  of  being  rebels  or 
patriots  ;  of  swallowing  the  hemlock,  or  being 
crowned  with  myrtle. 

That  indeed  is  a  suspicious  patriotism,  which 
bargains  beforehand  for  foreign  aid ;  that  is 
hardly  a  valorous  patriotism,  that  submits  noth- 
ing to  hazard — that  conditions  for  amnesty 
before  guilt,  and  secures  the  spoil,  without 
fighting  the  battle.  I  will  not  say  I  have  no 
sympathy  for  these  people.  I  would  save  them 
if  I  could ;  but  I  will  not,  on  their  account,  en- 
danger my  country's  peace  or  fame.  But  an- 
other claim  upon  our  honor  is,  our  troops  were 
attacked  at  Moosa — Moosa,  where  is  it  ?  within 
two  miles  of  the  fortress  of  St.  Augustine.  And 
if  you  had  the  camp  of  an  enemy  at  George- 
town, threatening  the  capitol,  the  existenco  of 
your  government — a  foreign  force,  combined 
with  domestic  traitors,  to  overwhelm  you,  to 
throw  you  neck  and  heels  into  the  Potomac,  as 
one  of  your  choice  spirits  once  proposed — would 
you  not  attack  ?  This  is,  of  all  others,  the  most 
miserable  subterfuge.  Good  God  I  where  are 
we  f  In  what  age  do  we  live  ?  In  what  coun- 
try, when  it  is  made  a  crime  to  extirpate  the 
invaders  of  our  native  soil  ?    In  what  age, 
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in  what  oonntrr,  when  it  is  made  a  virtue  fur  a 
natii>n,  itself  ot  war  for  neutral  rijrhtJS  to  io- 
Ta<ie  an  unoffending,  hclplcM,  friendly,  neutral 
country  ? 

I  tut  it  is  Aske<l,  Ja  not  thiA  measure  defensible 
on  the  <;round  of  precedent^  and  the  practices 
of  nations?  O  yes,  undoubtedly.  For  this,  as 
for  every  other  onomiity,  you  can  find  an  ex- 
ample, but  not  a  Justification.  I  am  iipprehen- 
aive,  sir,  that  in  pnrsuing  this  unprontable  re- 
feren<-e  to  prece<lents  and  authorities,  less  skilful 
than  the  learned  f^.>ntIemen  who  have  nrecediHl 
me,  I  cannot  avoid  pviuf^  to  my  remarks  an  air 
of  iK*<1antry.  I  call  this  an  unpntfitable,  and 
pi'rlmps  <leceptive  pursuit ;  because  a  recent  ex- 
perience shows,  how  i)er\'ertible  are  the  clearest 
texts  of  the  soundest  authors.  For  when  I  dis- 
covered the  honorable  chairman  making  quota- 
tions fn»m  Vattel,  in  support  of  the  present 
pro|Mj*<ition,  which  authorizes  us  to  take  T>ossen- 
eion  of  that,  to  which  we  have  no  right,  1  could 
Dot  help  recollect inpr,  that  attending  as  a  8]>ec- 
tator  in  y<»ur  gallery,  during  the  debate  on  Mr. 
Ros<*s  re^lution,  1  heard  ttie  sjinie  honorable 
gentleman  adduce  pa<sagi*s  from  the  same  au- 
thor, to  jirove  that  we  ought  not  to  take,  what 
of  i»erfect  right  did  l>elong  to  us. 

The  earliest  precedent  on  re<'onl  was  the  one 
Bo  pleasantly,  not  irrelevantly,  alluded  to  by  the 
hononible  gentleman  from  Vennont,  who  is 
without  question,  of  any  one  among  us,  the  l>est 
read  in  the  m4>st  ancient  and  authentic  of  all 
histories,  the  Holy  Hiblo.  Who,  at  any  rate, 
does  the  most  frequently  and  the  most  aptly 
quote  the  wriptures  that  were  written  for  our 
instruction.  He  referred  to  the  leading  cjise  of 
Ahab  and  Naboth.  Sir,  I  will  not  dwell  upim 
it  long  enough  to  inquire  who  is  the  Jezebel  that 
has  inspired  our  councils.  I  will  not  nsli  in  the 
language  of  Mr.  Barlow,  whether  this  is  not  the 
mode  devised,  '*the  least  (»nerouH  to  the  French 
treasury  "  to  do  us  a  nominal  favor,  and  a  real 
injury.  Hut  I  believe  and  I  hope — I  say  I  hope, 
while  it  is  lawful  to  say  so,  that  the  answer  of 
the  insulted  and  oppressed  Spaniards  will  !« 
that  of  Nuboth  to  Ahab,  *'The  Lord  forbid  me 
tliat  I  should  give  tlie  inlieritance  of  my  fathers 
mito  thee." 

Hut  do  gentlemen  prefer  classical  to  biblical 
authority ;  the  examx>le  of  a  republic,  or  rather 
an  aristocracv  to  a  theocracv  i  I^icedemon  af- 
fords  it.  The  fortress  of  Cmlmea  was  won  by 
a  Lacedemonian  general,  by  the  same  means  of 
treasonable  correspondence,  which  our  general 
has  used.  The  Ephori  condemne<l  their  general 
as  wo  have  done,  but  retained  their  conquest. 
Do  you  want  an  instance  from  history  to  con- 
demn you,  to  make  you  blush  for  your  conduct? 
Take  it  from  ilorence — a  real  repul)lic.  AVith 
a  territory  so  small  as  to  render  the  desire  of 
its  extension  natural  and  pardonable,  such  was 
tlio  magnanimity  of  its  republican  character,  its 
inviolable  adherence  to  principle,  and  its  abhor- 
rence of  the  ^  selfish  object  of  territorial  aggran- 
dizement," that  when  the  city  of  Arezzo  was 
betrayed  into  its  hands,  it  disdained  to  profit  by 


the  treanon,  and  restored  tliat  city  to  Its  fret- 
dom  and  independence.  lo  what  age  did  ttat 
hapi)en  ?  In  comparatively  a  benighted  period, 
the  thirteenth  century.  Will  yon,  Americani— 
you  who  have  styled  yonrselTes  the  most  en- 
lighteiiiHl  i)eople,  of  a  most  enlightened  age,  bt 
put  to  shame,  by  such  an  event  happening,  ia 
such  an  era — ^in  such  a  country  ? 

Hut  St  ill,  you  have  a  thousand  instances  to 
encourage  you.  Yon  liave  not  the  merit  of 
novelty  in  your  wickedness.  Deeds  as  repre 
hensil)le,  as  nefarious  as  yours,  and  on  the  samo 
grounds  and  ])retences,  crowd  and  deform  the 
page  of  history.  The  annals  of  despotism  help 
you  out.  J^uis  the  XI  Vth  was  in  the  heart  or 
the  Netherlands,  liefore  it  was  known  he  bad  i 
pretence  to  any  imrt  of  those  rich  proviD»% 
under  a  ]>retended  right  of  his  wife.  Frederick 
of  Prussia,  in  1741,  gave  the  intimation  of  hii 
claim  against  Silesia,  at  the  head  of  GO, 000  men. 
Shall  I  mention  the  two  divisions  of  Poland, 
the  n>ci>nt  instances  of  French  usurpation  in 
Holland,  in  Switzerland,  in  Portugal,  in  Italy, 
and  S])ain?  No;  these  instances  are  ti>o  iden- 
tical for  illustration.  It  is  unnecessary  to  ex- 
hibit those  instjuices,  of  which  your  proceed- 
ings are  but  poly  graphic  copies.  I  will  hasten 
to  the  great  precedent,  which  has  been  alluded 
to  on  lM)th  sides,  as  affording  pertinent  matter 
for  illustration ;  the  seizure  of  the  Danish  fleet 

I  have  a  right  to  refer  to  it  triumpliantly,  as 
an  ^^argumentum  ad  hominem.**  AH  the  ois- 
interested  ])art  of  mankind  condemned  this 
measure.  In  this  country,  all  parties,  fedend 
and  republican,  assailed  it.  Let  me  prove  a 
measure  to  l»o  within  the  scope  of  the  policy  of 
that — let  me  j>rove  a  conformity,  or  even  a 
strong  analogy  of  (H)nduct,  and  the  proof  con- 
eludes;  the  argument  is  victorious,  against  any 
individual  or  jiarty  in  this  country,  the  au^or 
of  such  a  measure — more  especioDy  against 
those  who  were  instincth'ely  oflfended  with 
Coi)enhagen  Jackson — ^more  especially  againft 
the  present  administration — the  asserters  of 
neutral  rights — the  asserters  of  ezclnsive  terri- 
torial rights,  even  in  coses  of  doubtful  or  com- 
moi^  jurisdiction.  So  sensible  was  the  honor- 
able gentleman  fwm  Tennessee,  on  my  right,  of 
this,  that  in  the  early  stages  of  this  discussion, 
he  directed  his  most  vigorous  efforts  to  dislodge 
this  train  of  ideas  from  the  mind  of  the  Senate. 
The  gentleman  showed  his  usual  correctness 
and  acuteness,  in  discovering  the  stress  of  the 
argument,  and  selecting  the  turning  point.  Bnt 
wliat  was  his  mcKle  of  refutation?  How  did 
he  attempt  to  efface  the  impression  that  was 
instantly  made  (m  our  minds,  when  the  simi- 
larity of  our  conduct  to  that  of  the  English,  in 
seizing  the  Danish  fleet,  was  referred  to  by  the 
honorable  gentleman  from  Vermont?  Why, 
forsooth,  by  joining  in  the  denunciation  against 
that  measure — by  magnifying  its  injustice — ^by 
exaggerating,  if  possible,  its  enormity — ^by  dark- 
ening its  atrocity.  Sir.  this  may  he  allowable 
in  rhetoric,  but  it  is  at  best  bat  an  able  evasion 
of  the  very  point,  which  a  not  over  striot  logio 
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wonld  say  he  was  bound  to  meet.  The  gentle- 
man expressed  his  surprise  that  any  American 
could  charge  liis  country  with  an  intention  to 
perform  an  act  so  nefarious  as  that  of  the  sei- 
zure of  the  Danish  fleet  by  the  English.  Sir,  I 
am  not  obliged  to  contend,  though  with  the 
"Utmost  fairness  and  propriety  I  might,  that  our 
contemplated  act  transcends  that  in  enormity, 
in  its  outrage  on  the  law  of  nations,  in  its  pros- 
tration of  the  principles  of  right  and  justice. 

One  point  of  difference  we  surely  cannot  for- 
get, viz.,  that  the  Danish  fleet  was  first  demand- 
ed, and  demanded  from  those  who  had  a  right  to 
cede  it.  In  this  case  you  have  made  no  demand, 
and  even  if  you  had,  it  is  of  those  who  have  no 
right  to  convey.  The  mere  local  authorities  of 
Florida  have  no  right  to  dismember  the  Span- 
ish empire.  Another  point  of  difterence  is,  tliat 
the  French  were  at  hand.  They  occupied  a 
part  of  Denmark,  the  Duchy  of  Ilolstein.  Their 
ulterior  success,  which  was  not  only  probable, 
but  inevitable,  would  have  given  them  posses- 
sion of  the  Danish  fleet.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  English  ministry  urged,  (with  what  propri- 
ety of  course  I  cannot  tell,)  the  secret  articles 
of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  in  justification  of  this 
measure. 

But  after  all,  it  was  an  indefensible  act,  de- 
serving all  the  epithets  of  reprobation  which 
the  honorable  gentleman  has  bestowed  upon  it. 
It  was  as  fatal  in  its  effects,  as  censurable  in 
its  principle.  It  gave  the  hearts  of  the  Danish 
nation  to  France,  it  made  an  ally  of  the  conti- 
nental system;  it  startled  Sweden,  it  irritated 
Russia,  it  turned  the  tide  of  public  opinion 
against  ministers  in  England,  it  alarmed  and 
alienated  America;  and  for  all  this,  Britain 
gained  sixteen  hulks,  some  tons  of  hemp,  and 
naval  stores — and  the  distrust  of  the  world. 

Of  all  the  ill-conse(iuences  resulting  to  Great 
Britain  from  this  act,  the  most  deeply  fatal  to 
her  was  the  opinion,  justly  entertained  in  Eng- 
land and  in  America,  the  only  remaining  coun- 
tries where  public  opinion  retains  through  the 
press  and  the  freedom  of  institutions,  any  opera- 
tion; that  she,  who  pretended  to  execrate  the 
outrages  of  Bonaparte,  who  professed  a  rever- 
ence for  the  law  of  nations,  and  declared  her- 
self the  advocate  of  the  principles  of  justice, 
virtue  and  religion,  should,  overcome  by  the 
lure  of  gain,  or  intimidated  by  an  unreal  neces^ 
sity,  have  fidlen  from  her  high  pretensions, 
have  forfeited  her  moral  character,  have  stained 
her  hitherto  comparatively  spotless  reputation. 

In  miserable  contradiction  to  herself  she 
overthrew,  at  one  blow,  that  system  of  univer- 
sal public  law,  whose  maxims  and  precedents 
have  been  long  acknowledged — and  by  no  na- 
tion more  tlian  herself — to  be  of  the  same  force 
and  obligation,  as  the  municipal  constitutions 
of  particular  States:  **A  system,"  as  it  is  ob- 
served by  Lord  Erskine,  in  his  celebrated  protest 
upon  this  subject,  "which  has  gradually  ripened 
with  the  advancement  of  learning  and  the  ex- 
tension of  commerce,  and  which  ought  to  be  held 
sacred   and  inviolable  by  all  goyemments,  as 


binding  the  whole  world  nnder  one  politic  and 
moral  dominion." 

I  implore  you,  sir,  that  we  still  adhere  to  this 
system — that  wise  and  philanthropic  system, 
that  is  founded  on  justice,  that  favors  the  inno- 
cent, that  protects  the  weak,  that  suspects  and 
opposes  the  strong  and  the  unprincipled;  that  dis- 
dains conspiracy  in  usurpation  and  fellowship 
in  guilt,  thougn  the  spoil  of  defenceless  and 
afflicted  neighbors  be  the  bribe,  and  the  splendid 
example  of  exalted  potentates,  the  justification. 

By  abandoning  this  system,  what  has  Europe 
become?  A  sc^ne  of  ruins.  And  still,  amid 
these  very  ruins,  we  meet  at  every  turn,  the 
flames  of  war  bursting  out  anew  into  wider 
conflagration.  Let  us  adhere  to  the  ancient 
system  of  the  law  of  nations.  Let  us  snatch 
this  sacred  palladium  from  its  burning  temple, 
and  re-consecrate  it  in  this  our  new  and  virtu- 
ous empire. 

I  perceive,  sir,  that  time  will  not  permit  me 
to  examine  this  question,  in  the  various  other 
relations  which  have  suggested  themselves  to 
my  mind.  I  have  so  strong  an  opinion  that 
this,  as  a  military  enterprise,  will,  having  regard 
to  our  present  and  probable  means,  after  all, 
prove  abortive  and  unfortunate,  that  I  haa 
almost  felt  myself  emboldened  to  submit  my 
reasons  for  that  opinion.  St.  Augustine,  with- 
out a  naval  superiority,  cannot  be  subdued; 
let  General  Pinckney,  brave  and  intelligent  as  I 
know  him  to  be,  do  his  best.  My  reasons 
would  bo  drawn  from  a  detailed  consideration 
of  General  Oglethorpe's  operations,  in  1739.  I 
have  consulted  various  accounts  of  that  siege. 
I  have  a  plan  of  his  attack,  taken  by  an  engineer 
employed  in  the  service,  now  before  me.  Ogle- 
thorpe's best  chance  of  success  depended  on  his 
naval  superiority.  But  he  was  defeated.  Can 
we  then  hope  for  success,  when  the  sea  is  open 
to  Spanish  and  British  squadrons;  and  when, 
so  far  as  relates  to  our  naval  preparations,  we 
have  committed  the  same  mistake  here  as  in 
our  Canadian  campaign — a  mistake,  or  rather 
negligence,  that  has  been  the  principal,  if  not 
the  sole  cause  of  our  repeated  disasters?  But 
this  subject,  in  all  its  military  bearings,  has 
been,  and  can.  be  so  much  better  illustrated  by 
the  honorable  gentleman  from  Maryland,  that  I 
forbear  to  enlarge  upon  it.  I  leave  also  to  that 
gentleman  and  others,  the  important  topic  of 
the  disastrous  consequences  of  this  measure,  to 
the  miserable  remains  of  our  foreign  commerce. 
The  conjectures  and  predictions  that  Spain  will 
not,  because  she  cannot,  from  the  depression  of 
her  fortunes,  the  inadequacy  of  her  means,  and 
the  imbecility  of  her  national  character,  resent 
this  lawless  aggression,  I  believe  rather  illustra- 
tive of  the  meanness  of  our  motives,  than  of 
the  true  nature  of  her  disposition  and  resources. 
The  merchants,  those  who  have  the  best  means 
of  knowing,  distinctly  understand  that  your 
hostile  occupation  of  East  Florida  will  be  the 
signal  of  the  immediate  confiscation  of  Amer- 
ican property.  In  relation  to  the  interests  of 
my  own  State,  the  consequences  of  this  measure 
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will  be  indeed  deplorable.*  The  little  remnant 
of  trade  we  have  left  is  that  to  the  Ilavaiia,  which 
will  be  inevitably  cut  off.  And  it  is  a  singular 
fact,  well  known  to  mj  honorable  colleague, 
that  real  j»n)perty,  plantations  of  a  very  con- 
siderable value,  in  tue  IsUind  of  Cuba,  l>elong 
to  native  citizens  of  the  State  of  lUunle  Island. 
They  are  owned  principally  by  the  fast  friends 
of  the  present  adniiuist ration,  by  gentlemen 
who  have  already  loaned  to  the  government  more 
than  some  whole  patriotic  States,  and  whose  pri- 
vate armed  shij>s  have  cai>tured  from  the  enemy 
more  than  half  a  million  sterling.  These,  to  be 
sure,  are  not  considerations  of  great  moment. 
Since  gentlemen  choose  to  sacrifice  their  friends, 
it  is  ottioious  in  me  to  interfere,  iK*rhai>s;  but 
they  are  my  constituents,  and  I  deem  it  my 
duty  to  suggest  their  danger  and  tlieir  interests. 

But  there  are  resulting  from  this  measure, 
political  consequences  connect e<l  with  your  for- 
eign relation-s  with  your  present  war  with 
England — with  the  present  peculiar  circum- 
Btances  of  the  world,  which  are  worthy  of  the 
gravest  consideration.  Do  you  wish  to  make 
the  i)resent  contest  with  England  i>opular  be- 
yond any  instance  in  their  historj' — to  unite 
against  you  the  undivided  opinions — the  en- 
thusiastic feelings — the  animated  efforts  of  the 
EuglLth  i>eople — to  make  this  a  war  indefinite 
in  continuance,  vindictive  in  its  moilo  of  opera- 
tion, and  victorious  to  England  in  the  end? 
Do  you  mean  to  render  suspected,  and  of  course 
unavailing,  all  your  pacificatory  i>ropositions? 
Then  do  this  dastardly  act  again>t  a  helpless 
people — wage  your  war  with  Spain.  Jf  ever 
there  was  a  subject  which  united  the  opinions 
of  the  British  nation,  it  was  the  late  Spanish 
revolution.  If  there  ever  wns  an  object  in 
which  the  hopes,  interests,  and  etl'orts  of  the 
Englisli  nation  concentred,  it  is  Spani^h  eman- 
cipation. This  act  of  yours  will  entirely  alien- 
ate from  us  our  friends  in  the  British  Parliament. 
We  shall  be  so  notoriously  in  the  wrong,  that 
no  one  in  that  assembly  will  dare  defend  us. 
But  a  few  months  ago,  we  could  refer  to  the 
minority  that  effected  the  repeal  of  the  Orders 
in  Council,  as  equally  the  advocates  of  their 
own  best  national  interests,  and  of  our  most  im- 
portant national  rights.  We  unwisely  continue 
our  war  with  England  after  the  acquisition  of 
the  great  avowed  object  of  that  war.  The  peo- 
ple of  England  now  understand  that  we  tight 
on  the  single  ground  of  maritime  rights.  And 
they  are  taught  to  believe  that  this  cruel  con- 
test is  intended,  not  'so  much  for  our  own  pro- 
tection, as  for  their  destruction.  On  this 
ground  of  maritime  rights  are  placed  the  pride, 
tlie  hopes,  the  fears  of  this  sometimes  misgov- 
erned, but  always  magnanimous  nation. 

Add  then  a  Spanish  war  to  your  English  war, 
and  you  will  not  have  a  friend  left  in  England. 
Do  gentlemen  affect  to  deem  this  of  no  conse- 
quence ?  Then  they  have  forgotten  history,  or 
read  it  but  to  little  advantage.  Sir,  this  Span- 
ish war  will  corroborate  into  certainty  the  sus- 
picion, (the  uiy'nst,  the  unworthy  suspicion  if 


yon  please,)  that  our  copncila  are  infiaenoed  hj 
an  undue  pArtmlity  for  Iraooe.     I  am  not  taking 
Qp(»n  myself  to  say  that  thia  would  be  a  flur 
deduction;  but  the  adoption  of  thia  meanra 
would  give  an  apparent  sanetioQ  to  thia  aoomi- 
tion,  which  we  ought  to  avoid  when  we  can  to 
easily  avoid  it,  not  only  without  detriment,  bnt 
with  safety  and  advantage.    Let  na  not  only  be 
cliaste  but  unsuspected.    What  will  be  the  in- 
evitable consequence  of  a  war  with  Spain  f  a 
non-intercourse  with  the  Peninsola.     Toe  greet 
object  of  France  will  be  effected.     TLia  in  addw 
tion  to  our  concurrence  in  the  continental  sys- 
tem, and  our  war  with  England,  is  all  that  the 
ruler  of  France  in  the  insolence  of  his  power, 
the  extravagance  of  his  desires,  the  arrogance 
of  his  contempt,  or  the  deadlinesa  of  his  hatred, 
sanguine,  haughty,  insatiable,  exorbitant,  and 
inexorable  as  he  is,  over  demanded  from  ns, 
and  more  than  he  could  ever  expect  to  obtun 
even  from  our  trembling  act}uiescence. 

It  will  seem  to  England  that  this  coincidence 
in  conduct  must  arise  from  coincidence  in  views. 
She  would  deem  us  a  i»arty  in  the  great  design 
of  her  vindictive  foe,  and  our  impolitic  and  un- 
fortunate war  would  be  by  her  associated  in 
principle  and  duration  with  that  war,  which  she 
now  wages  for  her  own  security,  and  the  libera- 
tion of  mankind.  Sir,  I  must  conclnde.  The 
subject  IS  not  exhausted,  but  I  am.  I  will  not 
attempt  to  recapitulate,  or  arrange  in  a  more 
correct  and  compact  form,  the  desultory  remarks 
I  have  thrown  out.  But  I  must  demand  it  of 
every  individual  member  of  the  Senate,  again 
and  again  to  ask  himself  what  right  have  we  to 
the  territory  of  East  Florida  ?  Is  it  any  other 
than  the  right  created  by  desire — the  right  sug- 
gested by  ambition — the  right  of  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  troubles  of  our  neighbors,  of  plun- 
dering weakness,  of  imposing  on  mLsfortune,  of 
oppressing  the  oppressed  ?  What  right  would 
Spain  have  to  occupy  St.  Mary's  or  Cumberland 
Island  ?  the  same  wc  have  to  occupy  Augustine 
and  iVmelia. 

I  have  directed  my  attention  solely  to  East 
Florida.  The  other  member  of  the  question  in 
regard  to  the  Mobile  is  easily  disposed  of.  If 
the  territory  be  ours  under  the  treaties  and 
laws  of  the  United  States,  there  is  no  need  of 
this  law  to  authorize  the  President  to  take  pos- 
session— ^lie  ought  to  do  it  by  the  obligation  of 
general  duty — ho  wants  no  particular  law  to 
enable  him  to  assert  the  claims  of  the  United 
States,  lie  must  take  care  that  the  laws  and 
treaties  are  executed.  He  encounters  no  hazard- 
ous responsibility ;  he  is  empowered  so  to  do, 
not  by  a  constructive,  but  hj  a  plain,  direct, 
and  absolute  authority. 

Sir,  let  us  presume  for  a  moment  that  we  shall 
be  completely  successful  as  to  the  attainment  of 
these  coimtries ;  that  they  cost  ns  no  money,  no 
blood,  no  actual  privation,  no  present  suffering. 
Will  not  this  policy  of  indenmtely  increasing 
our  territory  be  productive  of  the  most  banefiu 
future  consequences  ?  Is  it  not  accelerating  thai 
fatal  event  which  the  genuine  Mends  of  freedom 
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have  foreboded  and  deprecated  as  the  catastro- 
phe of  our  political  drama  ?  We  have  conqner- 
cd  Louisiana  by  our  money ;  we  aspire  to  the 
possession  of  Canada ;  we  intend  to  occupy  the 
Floridas — we  have  relinquished  our  system  of 
philanthropy  towards  the  Indians — wo  are  ex- 
tinguishing? Indian  claims  in  Indian  blood.  The 
Indian  tribes  are  no  longer  our  fellow-citizens 
and  red  brethren,  but  wretches  to  be  hated, 
barbarians  to  be  exterminated.  All  external 
pressure  binding  us  into  union  is  to  be  removed. 
All  cause  of  external  alarm  and  apprehension  is 
to  be  put  at  rest.  A  careless  and  indolent  se- 
curity will  ensue,  or  what  is  worse,  a  restless 


ambition  and  turbulent  arrogance  will  seek  new 
gratifications,  interfere  with  the  concerns  of 
other  nations,  meditate  further  conquests,  and 
the  fatal  result  will  be,  that  this  fortunate  and 
liomogeneous  composition  of  i)ure  and  simple 
republics,  will  be  a  vast  empire  made  up  of  va- 
rious foreign  states,  with  discordant  institutions, 
and  the  conflicting  prejudices  and  passions  of 
irreconcilable  interests,  wiiich  can  only  be  con- 
strained into  union,  and  subdued  into  tranquillity 
by  the  energy  and  power  of  a  single  despot — ^the 
chief  of  a  mighty  army,  the  oppressor  of  a  once 
free  and  virtuous  people. 


VOL.  n. — ^23 


TECUMSEfl. 

TscmsEn,  ono  of  tho  most  rcmarkablo  Tvorriors  and  orators  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  of 
Amcricn,  was  bom  on  tbo  Scioto  river,  in  Ohio,  about  tho  year  1770.  IIo  was  tho  son  of  i 
Sliawanco  warrior.  At  an  early  period  of  his  life  lio  seeiiiH  to  have  commenced  his  savage  ope- 
rations against  tho  wliitos.  Iliii  first  exploit  of  which  there  is  any  record,  was  performed  near 
IlackcVs  creek,  in  tlie  montli  of  May,  1792,  when,  witli  a  small  band  of  warriors,  he  sarprised 
tho  family  of  John  Wa^^ncr,  and  carried  them  into  captivity.  After  tliL*  ho  was  engaged  in 
various  incursions  upon  the  settlements  of  the  whites,  and  often  intercepted  the  boats  as  they 
passed  and  repassed  on  the  Ohio  river.  It  is  said  that,  in  1806,  he  and  his  brother  the  Prophet 
fonued  a  plan  of  uniting  all  the  western  tribes  of  Indians,  in  opposition  to  the  Americans^  and 
previons  to  the  war  uf  1812,  ho  visited  all  the  southern  tribes,  for  the  same  purpose.  Wherever 
he  went  ho  called  councils  of  their  tribes,  and,  with  a  bold  and  commanding  eloquence,  exhausted 
every  topic  calculated  to  operate  on  their  minds,  and  alienate  their  affections.  Ills  speeches  had 
a  powerful  influence  amongst  all  those  nations,  with  the  Creeks  particularly,  although  the  mom 
considerate  rejected  his  interference.  In  the  course  of  his  harangues,  he  was  aocustoined  to  re- 
proach them  with  their  civilization ;  and,  in  the  keenest  and  most  sarcastio  manner,  contrasted 
their  deguncrato  efl'eniinacy  with  every  thing  that  was  great  and  noble  in  the  estimation  of  the 
Indians.  Against  tlie  United  States  he  pronounced  the  most  fdrious  abuse,  and  by  every  method 
endeavored  to  establish  in  the  minds  of  his  hearers  a  belief  that  tlie  humane  system  for  their  im- 
provement, which  had  been  established  by  tho  Americans,  was  but  a  plan  to  deprive  them  of 
**  the  homes  of  their  fathers.'' 

Among  the  many  strange,  and  somo  strongly  characteristic  events  in  his  life,  the  eonncQ 
which  General  Harrison  held  with  the  Indians  at  Vincennes,  in  1811,  afEbrds  an  admirable  in- 
stance of  the  sublimity  which  sometimes  distinguished  his  eloquenoe.  The  chiefr  of  some  tribes 
had  como  to  complain  of  a  purchase  of  lands  wliich  had  been  made  tmm  the  Shawanees  and 
other  tribes.  (This  council  effected  nothing,  but  broke  up  in  confbsion,  in  eonseqaence  of 
Tecnmseh  having  called  General  Harrison  *'*'  a  liar.")  It  was  in  the  progress  of  the  long  talks 
that  took  place  in  tho  conference,  that  Tccumseh,  having  finished  one  of  his  speecbesi  looked 
round,  and  seeing  every  one  seated,  while  no  seat  was  prepared  for  him,  a  momentary  frown  passed 
over  his  countenance.  Instantly,  General  Harrison  ordered  that  a  chair  should  be  given  bim. 
Some  person  presented  one,  and  bowing,  said  to  him,  "  Warrior,  your  father,  General  Harrison, 
offers  you  a  seat."  Tecumseh's  dark  eye  flashed:  "  My  fieitherl"  he  exclaimed,  indignantly  ex- 
tending his  arm  towards  the  heavens;  ^^  the  sun  is  my  father,  and  the  earth  is  my  mother ;  ahe 
gives  me  nourishment,  and  I  repose  upon  her  bosom."  As  he  ended,  he  sat  down  snddeidy  <mi 
the  ground. 

In  tho  late  war  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  Teoumseh  was  an  ally  of  the 
British,  and  held  tho  rank  of  brigadier-general.  He  distingmshed  himself  aft  the  battle  of 
Brownstown,  on  the  fifth  of  August,  1812,  and  a  few  days  after  led  his  IndianB  with  great 
bravery  in  the  conflict  between  the  English  forces  and  the  Americans  under  Oeoeral  IGllen  Ha 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  on  the  fifth  of  October,  after  making  a  nest  desperate 
stand,  in  conjunction  with  the  British  under  General  Frootor,  agidnst  the  Amariom  troops 
under  the  comnumd  of  (xeneral  Harrison. 

•^Tecumseh  received  thestampof  greatness  from  the  handefnatare^and  hadUalot  been 
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cast  in  a  different  state  of  society,  ho  would  have  shone  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  men. 
He  was  endowed  with  a  powerful  mind,  with  the  soul  of  a  hero.  There  was  an  uncommon  dig- 
nity in  his  countenance  and  maimers ;  hy  the  former  he  was  easily  discovered  after  death,  among 
the  rest  of  the  slain,  for  he  wore  no  insignia  of  distinction.  TVhen  girded  with  a  silk  sash,  and 
told  by  General  Proctor  that  he  was  made  a  brigadier  in  the  British  service,  for  his  conduct  at 
Brownstown  and  Magagua,  he  returned  the  present  with  respectful  contempt.  Born  with  no 
title  to  command  but  his  native  greatness,  every  tribe  yielded  submission  to  him  at  once,  and 
no  one  ever  disputed  his  precedence.  Subtle  and  firm  in  war,  he  was  possessed  of  uncommon 
eloquence ;  his  speeches  might  bear  a  comparison  with  those  of  the  most  celebrated  orators  of 
Greece  or  Rome.  His  invective  was  terrible,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  reproaches  which  ho  applied 
to  General  Proctor,  a  few  days  previous  to  his  death.  His  form  was  uncommonly  elegant ;  his 
stature  about  six  feet,  and  his  limbs  were  perfectly  proportioned.  He  was  lionorably  interred 
by  the  Americans,  who  respected  him,  as  an  inveterate,  but  a  magnanimous  enemy.  He  left  a 
son,  who,  when  his  father  fell,  was  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  who  fought  by  his  side. 
To  this  son,  the  King  of  England,  in  1814,  sent  a  present  of  a  handsome  sword,  as  a  mark  of 
respect  for  the  memory  of  his  father.* 


•  •• 


SPEECH  AT  VIXCENNES. 


In  1809  Governor  Harrison  purchased  of  the 
Delawares  and  other  tribes  of  Indians,  a  large 
tract  of  country  on  both  sides  of  the  Wabash, 
and  extending  up  the  river  sixty  miles  above 
Vincennes.  Tecumseh  was  absent  during  the 
time  of  the  negotiation,  and  at  his  return  ex- 
pressed great  dissatisfaction  with  the  sale.  On 
tho  twelfth  of  August  of  tho  next  year  (1810) 
he  met  the  governor  in  council  at  Vincennes, 
when  he  addressed  him  as  follows :  t 

It  is  true  I  am  a  Shawanee.  My  forefathers 
wore  warriors.  Tlieir  son  is  a  warrior.  From 
them  I  only  take  my  existence ;  from  my  tribe 
I  take  noUiing.  I  am  the  maker  of  my  own 
fortune ;  and  oh  I  that  I  could  make  that  of  my 
red  people,  and  of  my  country,  as  great  as  the 
conceptions  of  my  mind,  when  I  think  of  the 
Spirit  that  rules  the  universe.  I  would  not 
then  come  to  Governor  Harrison,  to  ask  him  to 
tear  the  treaty  and  to  obliterate  the  landmark ; 
but  I  would  say  to  him,  sir,  you  have  liberty 
to  return  to  your  own  country.  The  being 
within,  communing  with  past  ages,  tells  me 
that  once,  nor  until  lately,  there  was  no  white 
man  on  tliis  continent.  That  it  then  all  be- 
longed to  red  men,  children  of  the  same  parents, 
placed  on  it  by  the  Great  Spirit  that  made  them, 
to  keep  it,  to  traverse  it,  to  enjoy  its  produc- 
tions, and  to  fill  it  with  the  same  race.  Once  a 
happy  race.  Since  made  miserable  by  the 
white  people,  who  are  never  contented^  but  al- 

*  Biography  and  nistory  of  the  Indiuu  of  North  America, 
by  Bamael  Q.  Drake :  Nattonal  IntelUgeneer,  1818 :  Memoirs 
of  Harrieoa ;  and  the  New  Tork  Oaiette,  1818. 

t  Drake's  Biography  and  Hlstoiy  of  the  Indians  of  North 
America. 


ways  encroaching.  Tlie  way,  and  the  only  way 
to  check  and  to  stop  this  evil,  is  for  all  the  red 
men  to  unite  in  claiming  a  common  and  equal 
right  in  the  land,  as  it  was  at  first,  and  should 
be  yet ;  for  it  never  was  divided,  but  belongs  to 
all  for  the  use  of  each.  That  no  part  has  a 
right  to  sell,  even  to  each  other,  much  less  to 
strangers ;  those  who  want  all,  and  will  not  do 
with  less. 

The  white  people  have  no  right  to  take  the 
land  from  the  Indians,  because  they  had  it  first ; 
it  is  theirs.  They  may  sell,  but  all  must  join. 
Any  sale  not  made  by  all  is  not  valid.  The  late 
sale  is  bad.  It  was  made  by  a  purt  only.  Part 
do  not  know  how  to  sell.  It  requires  all  to 
make  a  bargain  for  all.  All  red  men  have  equal 
rights  to  the  unoccupied  land.  The  right  of  oc- 
cupancy is  as  good  in  one  place  as  in  another. 
Tliere  cannot  be  two  occupations  in  the  same 
place.  The  first  excludes  all  others.  It  is  not 
so  in  hunting  or  travelling ;  for  there  the  same 
ground  will  serve  many,  as  they  may  follow 
each  other  all  day ;  but  the  camp  is  stationary, 
and  that  is  occupancy.  It  belongs  to  the  first 
who  sits  down  on  his  blanket  or  skins  which  he 
has  thrown  upon  the  ground ;  and  till  he  leaves 
it  no  other  has  a  right.* 

Having  thus  explained  his  reasons  against 
the  validity  of  the  purchase,  Tecumseh  took  his 
seat  amidst  his  warriors. 

e  Mr.  Drake,  the  author  from  whom  this  speech  is  taken, 
expresses  some  doubts  of  the  correctness  of  this  yersion  of 
it ;  but  adds :  "  neyertheless  it  may  give  the  true  meaning. 
One  important  paragraph  ought  to  be  added,  which  waa, 
*  that  the  Americans  had  driren  them  from  the  sea>eoaat, 
and  that  they  would  shortly  push  them  Into  the  lakes*  and 
that  thej  were  determined  to  make  a  stand  whera  thi^ 
were.'" 


^ 


TECUMSEII. 


SPEECn  TO  GENERAL  PROCTOR, 


Tlie  following  s[K:fch,  "m  the  name  of  the 
Indian  chief:*  and  warriora  to  M^jor  General 
Prwlor,  us  tlie  n-presentative  of  their  Great 
FatlitT — t!ie  Kin^',"  U  f»npi>osed  to  have  been 
delivered  a  «ln)rt  time  jirior  to  the  hattle  of  the 
Thames,  on  the  fifth  of  October,  1813.* 

Fatiiki^  li«*ton  to  your  children !  you  have 
tliein  now  all  Ik* fore  you.  Tlie  war  before  this 
our  l>riti'«h  father  gave  the  liatchet  to  his  red 
childri'U,  when  ol<l  chiefs  were  alive.  They  arc 
now  dead.  Jn  that  war  our  father  wa.s  tlirown 
on  hi!<  back  by  tlie  Americans,  and  our  father 
took  thein  by  tlie  hand  without  our  knowK-d^e; 
and  we  are  afraid  tliat  our  father  will  do  t»o 
again  at  this  time. 

tSuminer  before  la'^t,  when  I  came  forward 
with  my  re<l  l»rethren,  and  was  ready  to  take 
up  the  hatrliet,  in  favor  of  our  British  father, 
we  Were  told  not  to  be  in  a  hurry,  that  ho  had 
not  yet  detenniued  to  fight  the  Americans. 

L'utten  !  When  war  was  declared,  our  Either 
8too<l  up  and  gave  us  the  tomahawk,  and  told 
us  that  he  was  ready  to  strike  the  Americans ; 
that  he  wante<l  our  assLntance,  and  that  he  would 
certainly  get  us  our  lands  back,  which  the 
Americans  had  taken  from  us. 

LUfin!  You  told  us,  at  that  time,  to  bring 
forward  our  families  to  this  place,  and  wo  did 
so: — and  you  ]»romised  to  take  care  of  them, 
and  that  they  hhonld  want  for  nothing,  while 
the  men  wouM  go  and  fight  the  enemy.  That 
we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  about  the  enemy's 
garri^rms ;  that  we  knew  nothing  about  them, 
an<l  that  our  father  would  attend  to  that  part  of 
the  business.    You  also  told  your  red  children. 


*  This  Bpccch  '^'a^  published  in  tho  National  Intelligencer 
In  1S18.  with  the  ftabjoined  introdaction: 

**Thc  (:r>ntU:iiian  to  'W'hmn  wo  aro  indebted  for  the  follow- 
loR  Hpeoch,  Infornu  us  it  waA  found  among  General  Proctor's 
papers  after  hi:}  llitrht.  It  is  undoubtedly  genuine.  Its  truth 
makes  it  Mvere;  its  lan^ago  gives  force  and  point  to  the 
truth." 


tliat  you  would  take  good  care  of  your  garriaoa 
here,  which  made  our  hearts  glad. 

Listen!  When  we  were  last  at  the  Raj/id',  i: 
is  true  we  gave  you  little  a.v-*istauce.  It  is  hard 
to  fight  people  who  live  like  ground -hogs. 

lather,  lit^ttn!  Uur  lleet  has  gone  out;  we 
knrtw  they  have  fnught :  we  have  heard  the 
great  gua^:  but  know  nothing  of  what  has 
happened  to  our  father  with  one  ann.  Our 
ships  have  gone  one  way,  imd  we  are  much  as- 
toni>hed  to  si'o  our  father  tying  up  every  thiog 
and  ]>reparing  to  run  away  the  other,  without 
letting  his  red  children  know  what  his  inten- 
tions are.  Y'ou  always  told  us  to  remain  here 
and  take  care  of  our  lands.  It  made  oar  heaits 
glad  to  hear  that  was  your  wish.  Our  great 
father,  the  King,  is  the  head,  and  you  represent 
him.  You  always  told  us  that  you  would  never 
draw  your  foot  ofl*  British  ground ;  but  now, 
father,  we  see  you  are  drawing  back,  and  we  are 
sorry  to  see  our  father  doing  so  witliout  seeingthe 
enemy.  We  must  compare  our  father's  conduct 
to  a  fat  animal  that  carries  its  tail  upon  its  back, 
l>ut  when  afiTrighted,  it  drops  it  between  its  legi 
and  runs  off. 

Li9teny  Father!  The  Americans  have  not  vet 
defeated  us  by  land ;  neither  are  wo  sure  that 
they  have  done  so  bv  water — we  therefore  wiaih 
to  remain  here  and  tight  our  enemy,  should  they 
make  their  api>earance.  If  they  defeat  us.,  we 
will  then  retreat  with  oar  father. 

At  tho  battle  of  the  Rapids,  last  war,  the 
Americans  certainly  defeated  us;  and  when  we 
retreated  to  our  father's  fort  in  that  place,  the 
gates  were  shut  agninst  us — We  were  afraid 
that  it  would  now  I30  the  cose,  bat  instead  of 
that,  we  now  see  our  British  father  preparing  to 
march  out  of  his  garrison. 

Father!  Y'oa  have  got  the  arms  and  ammu- 
nition which  our  great  father  sent  for  his  red 
chUdren.  If  yon  have  an  idea  of  going  away, 
give  them  to  iis,  and  you  may  go  and  welcome, 
for  us.  Our  lives  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Great 
Spirit.  W^e  are  dctennined  to  defend  oar  landa^ 
and  if  it  is  his  will,  we  wish  to  leave  our  boDM 
upon  them. 


DANIEL   WEBSTER. 

Eb£Nezsr  Websteb,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  the  present  sketch,  was  an  independent  and 
frugal  farmer,  who  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  respect  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  for  some  time 
served  them  Loth  in  a  military  and  civil  capacity.  During  the  Seven  Years  War^  he  distinguished 
himself  as  a  soldier  in  the  ranks  of  Sir  Jeffrey  Amherst,  and  General  Wolfe ;  and  was  present  at 
tlie  battles  of  Bennington  and  White  Plains,  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  At  the  time  of  his 
dcath7  in  1806,  he  had  occupied  for  several  years,  the  position  of  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  for  the  county  of  Rockingham,  in  New  Hampshire.  He  was  tAvice  married.  His  second 
wife,  the  mother  of  Ezekiel  and  Daniel  Webster,  was  Abigail  Eastman,  a  woman  of  Welsh 
extraction,  and  "  like  the  mothers  of  so  many  men  of  eminence,  she  was  a  woman  of  more  than 
ordinary  intellect,  and  possessed  a-  force  of  character  which  was  felt  throughout  the  humble  circle 
in  which  she  moved.  She  was  proud  of  her  sons  and  ambitious  that  they  should  excel.  Iler 
anticipations  went  beyond  the  narrow  sphere  in  which  their  lot  seemed  to  be  cast,  and  the  dis- 
tinction attained  by  both,  and  especially  by  the  younger,  may  well  be  traced  in  part  to  her  early 
promptings  and  judicious  guidance." 

Daniel  Webster  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Salisbury,  New  Hampshire,  on  the  eighteenth  day 
of  January,  1782.  His  early  opportunities  for  education  were  exceedingly  limited.  The  village 
school,  kept  during  the  few  months  of  winter,  by  persons  illy  qualified  for  the  task,  was  the 
scene  of  his  youthful  instruction,  and  thither  he  daily  went,  on  foot,  trusting  for  an  occasional 
ride  with  the  miller  or  tlie  blacksmith,  whose  course  lay  in  the  same  direction  with  his  own. 
These  advantages  Mr.  Webster  enjoyed  much  more  than  his  older  brothers ;  partly  because  he 
evinced  a  greater  desire  for  learning,  and  partly  because  his  father  thought  he  was  of  too  frail  a 
constitution  for  any  robust  employment.  "  But  Joe,  his  eldest  half  brother,  who  was  somewhat 
of  a  wag,  used  to  say  that  ^  Dan  was  sent  to  school,  in  order  that  he  might  know  as  much  as  tlie 
other  boys.' "  As  soon  as  ho  was  able  to  read,  which  must  have  been  when  ho  was  very  young, 
for  he  says,  in  his  letter  to  Master  Tappan,  "  I  have  never  been  able  to  recollect  the  time  when  I 
could  not  read  the  Bible,"  he  manifested  an  ardent  desire  for  books,  and  owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
them  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  father's  house,  he  read  the  old  ones  over  and  over,  till  he  had 
committed  most  of  their  contents  to  memory.  Before  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age,  he  could 
repeat  the  whole  Essay  on  Man,  and  at  a  subsequent  period  ho  committed  to  memory  Watts' 
Psalms  and  Hymns. 

In  the  spring  of  1790,  Mr.  Webster  left  his  father's  house  and  went  to  Exeter,  where  he 
entered  Phillips  Academy,  at  that  time  the  only  institution  in  the  State,  with  the  exception  of 
Dartmouth  College,  above  the  rank  of  a  district  school.  Here  he  remained  only  a  few  months, 
but  during  that  brief  period,  receiving  the  aid  and  encouragement  of  the  celebrated  Joseph 
Stevens  Buckminster,  who  was  a  member  of  the  senior  dass  of  the  Academy,  ho  made  rapid 
advancement  in  his  studies.  A  singular  fact  of  his  connection  with  this  school  has  been 
related  by  Mr.  Webster  himself.  "  I  believe,"  says  ho,  "  I  made  tolerable  progress  in  most 
branches  which  I  attended  to  while  in  this  school ;  but  there  was  one  thing  I  could  not  do.  I 
could  not  make  a  declamation.    I  could  not  speak  before  the  school.    The  kind  and  excellent 
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Buckminstor  Ronjurht  especially  to  i>ersua(1e  mo  to  porfi>nii  tbc  exerci^  of  declamation,  like  other 
boys  Imt  I  could  not  do  it.  Many  a  pivce  did  I  cunimit  to  memory,  and  recite  and  rehearse  in 
my  own  room,  over  and  over  a^iu ;  yet  when  the  day  oomef  when  the  school  collected  to  hear 
decInmAtion<(,  when  my  name  was  colled,  and  I  saw  all  eyes  turned  to  my  seat,  I  could  not  raise 
myself  from  it.  Sometimes  the  instructors  frowned,  sometimes  they  smiled.  Mr.  Bnckminster 
always  presided  and  entreated,  most  winnin^ly,  that  I  would  venture.  But  I  never  could  command 
sullicieut  resolution."  ♦ 

At  the  teniiination  of  his  stndies  in  Exeter,  Mr.  Webster  returned  to  Salisbary,  and  shortly 
after  was  placed  under  the  instruction  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Woods  in  Boscawen,  to  prepare  for 
College.  While  with  "Mr.  Woods  ho  applied  himself  with  the  greatest  zeal  to  liis  studies,  and 
^^  learned  all  that  his  preceptor  could  teach.^'  Ho  read  Virgil  and  Cicero,  and  at  the  same  time 
devoted  much  of  his  leisure  to  reading  and  the  study  of  general  literature.  Ilere,  for  the  first 
time,  ho  met  Don  Quixote  in  EnglUh.  "  I  began  to  read  it,"  he  said,  in  a  conversation  with 
Hr.  March,  ^'  and  it  is  literally  true  that  I  never  clf>fi>ed  my  eyes  till  I  had  finished  it ;  nor  did  I 
lay  it  down  any  time  for  five  minutes;  so  great  was  the  i>ower  of  this  extraordinary  book  on  my 
imagination." 

In  An^st,  1797,  Mr.  Webster  entered  the  freshman  class  of  Dartmouth  College.  Ilere  he  de-  \ 
voted  Idinself  attentively  to  the  prescribed  studies,  at  the  same  time  si>ending  many  of  his  boon  \ 
in  general  reading;  especially  in  Englisli  history  and  literature.^  Ho  took  part  in  the  publication 
of  a  college  periodical,  often  contributing  original  articles  to  its  pages,  besides  making  selections 
for  it  from  the  current  books  and  magazines.  During  his  college  life  ho  maintained  a  hi^  repu- 
tation among  his  classmates  for  wit  and  tident.  *'  It  is,  known,"  says  Mr.  Ticknor,  *^in  many 
ways,  tliat  by  those  who  were  acquainted  with  him  at  this  period  of  life,  he  was  already  regard- 
ed as  a  marked  man,  and  that  to  the  more  sagacious  of  them  the  honors  of  his  subsequent  career 
have  not  1»eon  unexpected."  In  tho  intervals  of  his  student  life,  ho  was  engaged  in  teaching 
school,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  means  of  his  own  support,  but  to  aid  his  elder 
brother,  who  was  at  that  time  preparing  to  enter  college. 

Mr.  Wobi«ter  graduated  in  August,  1801,  and  immediately  commenced  the  study  of  law  in  the 
office  of  Mr.  Thompson,  a  neighbor  of  his  father.  Ilere  he  continued  until  ^*  he  felt  it  neoesaarj 
to  go  somewhere  and  do  something  to  earn  a  littlo  money."  To  tliis  end  he  took  charge  of  an 
academy  at  Fryeburg,  in  Maine.  In  September,  1802,  ho  returned  to  his  legal  studies  with  Mr. 
Thompson,  where  he  remained  until  the  spring  of  1804.  lie  now  went  to  Boston  and  obtained 
admission  a^  a  student  in  the  office  of  Christopher  Gore,  at  that  time  one  of  the  princnpal  law- 
yers, and  among  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  State.  With  Mr.  Gore  he  remained  until  his  ad- 
miiision  to  the  bar  in  Marcli,  1805.  About  this  time  he  received  a  letter  from  his  father,  in 
which  ho  was  informed  that  the  appointment  of  clerk  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  for  the 
county  of  Hillsborough,  in  New  Hampshire,  had  been  procured  for  him,  and  ho  was  advised  to 
hasten  liome  and  take  possession  of  the  office.  His  father  considered  tho  appointment  as  a  t&j 
favorable  i>osition,  but  Mr.  Webster,  before  deciding  to  accept  it  thought  it  most  proper  to  con- 
sult with  his  preceptor,  Mr.  Gore.  The  case  being  laid  before  him,  that  gentleman  suggested  that 
should  ho  accept  the  office,  he  would  ]irobab1y  remain  a  mere  clerk  of  the  court  all  his  life,  and 
advised  him  to  refuse  it.  lie  accordingly  declined,  and  soon  after  oi>ened  an  office  at  Boscawen, 
not  far  from  his  father^s  residence,  where  he  commenced  practice.  His  personal  appearanoe  at 
this  period  of  his  life,  has  been  described  by  one  who  was  present  at  the  trial  of  one  of  his  first 
coses,  as  '■''  a  tall,  gaunt  young  man,  with  rather  a  thin  face,  but  all  tho  peculiarities  of  feature 
and  c<)mplexion  by  which  ho  was  distinguished  in  later  life.  The  case  alluded  to,  was  concern- 
ing the  property  of  a  certain  sheep,  of  the  valuo  of  thirty  shillings  or  thereabouts ;  and  was  tried 
in  a  long  hall,  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  the  assembled  idlers  of  the  village.  The  case 
was  argued  at  great  length,  and  though  Mr.  Webster,  who  had  not  yet  become  known,  did  not 
seem  to  attract  any  great  attention,  he  spoke  and  reasoned  after  the  same  fashion,  with  the  same 
plainness,  point  and  force,  for  which  he  has  since  been  so  much  celebrated."  t 


*BeinlniioeBees  of  Congreas,  by  Chariet  W.  March,  page  19. 
t  SketdMt  of  the  Ameriou  Bar.    Knickerbocker.    Maj,  1888. 
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In  the  spring  of  1807,  Mr.  Webster  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  Superior  Court  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  in  the  following  autumn,  relinquishing  his  practice  to  his  brother  Ezekiel,  he 
removed  to  Portsmouth,  and  continued  tliere  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  during  the  greater 
part  of  nine  years.  **  They  were  years  of  assiduous  labor,  and  of  unremitted  devotion  to  the 
study  and  practice  of  law."  During  this  time  his  practice  was  an  extensive  but  not  a  lucrative 
one.  Though  his  energies  were  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  his  profession,  it  never  afforded 
him  more  than  a  bare  livelihood. 

From  an  early  period,  Mr.  Webster  evinced  a  decided  inclination  for  politics.  He  was  a  fre- 
quent contributor  to  the  newspapers,  and  occasionally  took  part  in  the  discussions  in  the  local 
meetings  and  conventions,  which  abounded  in  New  Hampshire  during  tlie  eventful  period  pre- 
ceding the  war  of  1812.  About  that  time  he  was  chosen  to  represent  his  native  State  in  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives,  aud  took  his  seat  at  the  extra  session  in  May  1813.  On 
the  tenth  of  the  following  June,  he  delivered  his  first  speech  in  Congress,  on  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions, submitted  by  himself,  in  relation  to  the  repeal  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  Decrees.  The 
design  of  these  resolutions  was  to  *'  elicit  information  that  might  throw  some  light  upon  the 
proximate  causes  of  the  war,  and  enable  the  members  best  to  judge  the  most  proper  manner  of 
conducting  it."  The  speech  was  not  reported,  and  is  only  known  from  the  imperfect  sketches  pre- 
sented in  cotemporaneous  periodicals,  and  from  the  recollection  of  those  who  heard  it.  Chief 
Justice  Marshall,  writing  to  a  friend,  some  time  after  its  delivery,  says,  ^^  At  the  time  when  this 
^)eech  was  delivered,  I  did  not  know  Mr.  Webster,  but  I  was  so  much  struck  with  it  that  I  did 
not  hesitate  then  to  state,  that  Mr.  Webster  was  a  very  able  man,  and  would  become  one  of  the 
very  first  statesmen  in  America,  and  perhaps  the  very  first."  This  effort  attracted  great  atten- 
tion, and  first  mode  Mr.  Webster  known  throughout  the  country.  His  arguments  prevailed,  and 
an  elaborate  report  on  the  subject  of  the  resolutions  was  presented  to  the  Congress. 

During  the  same  session  he  made  several  other  speeches,  the  ablest  of  which  were  upon  the 
Increase  of  the  Navy^  the  Repeal  of  ths  Embargo^  and  one,  on  an  appeal  from  the  Gliair  on  a 
motion  for  tlie  previous  question.  Of  the  two  last  Mr.  Everett  says: — "His  speeches  on  these 
questions  raised  him  to  tlie  front  rank  of  debaters.  He  manifested  upon  his  entrance  into  pub- 
lic life,  that  variety  of  knowledge,  familiarity  with  the  history  and  traditions  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  self-possession  on  the  floor,  which  in  most  cases  are  acquired  by  time  and  long  experi- 
ence. They  gained  for  him  the  reputation  indicated  by  the  well-known  remark  of  Mr.  I^wndes, 
that  "the  North  had  not  his  equal,  nor  the  South  his  superior."  In  the  session  of  1814-1815, 
Mr.  Webster  delivered  a  masterly  speech  on  the  re-charter  of  the  United  States  Bank,  in  which 
he  denounced  it  as  a  mere  machine  for  making  irredeemable  paper.  At  the  adjournment  of 
Congress  he  returned  to  New  Hampshire  and  resumed  his  attendance  upon  the  courts. 

In  1817  he  established  his  residence  in  Boston,  and  for  many  years  devoted  himself  almost 
altogetlier  to  his  profession.  His  congressional  career  had  won  him  a  wide  spread  reputation, 
end  his  business  increased  very  rapidly.  During  the  autumn  of  this  year  he  was  engaged  in  the 
celebrated  Dartmouth  College  case,  and  on  ita  removal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  in  March,  1818,  he  there  appeared  and  delivered  his  powerfid  exposition  of  constitutional 
law,  which  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  the  American  bar.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  refer 
to  his  practice  from  this  period.  In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  as  well  as  those  of 
the  several  States,  his  career  was  a  continual  exhibition  of  the  most  gigantic  x)owcrs  and  conse- 
quent successes.    A  detail  of  them  would  far  exceed  the  limits  of  this  sketch. 

On  the  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  convention,  in  1820,  held  for  the  revision  of  the  State 
Constitution,  Mr.  Webster  took  his  seat  in  that  body  as  a  delegate  from  Boston.  Tliis  was,  per- 
haps, the  ablest  and  most  venerable  public  body  ever  assembled  in  New  England ;  and  during 
its  session,  Mr.  Webster  gained  high  distmction  by  several  powerful  speeches  on  most  of  the 
important  points  which  came  up  for  consideration.  In  the  winter  of  the  same  year,  he  pro- 
nounced the  oration  at  Plymouth,  commemorative  of  the  landmg  of  the  Pilgrims. 

After  serving  for  a  brief  period  in  the  Massachusetts  legishiture,  he  was  chosen  to  represent 
the  city  of  Boston  in  the  seventeenth  Congress,  and  took  his  seat  in  December,  1828.  He 
remained  in  the  Honse  of  Representatiyes  until  1826,  at  which  time  ho  was  transferred  to  the 
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Benate.    Of  his  npeeches,  vhile  in  tho  lower  Hoivo  of  Congress,  that  in  favor  of  the  Greefa, 

ono  on  tlio  Con^esd  of  Panama,  and  tlint  on  the  Tarifi^  are  the  most  important.  In  1825  he 
delivered  the  addroas  at  the  lay  in;;  of  the  comer-fitoue  of  Bunker  Hill  monument,  and  during 
the  Buimucr  of  the  year  followint;  ho  proiiuunoed  the  eulofry  in  commemoration  of  the  lives  and 
Bervices  of  John  Adams  and  TIiohiah  Jotferson ;  one  of  the  most  (<ublinic  and  beantiful  specimens 
of  pauejryrieul  eloc^nonce  in  tlie  En);li»Ii  langua^ro. 

Mr.  AVchhter  entered  the  St-n^itu  of  tho  United  States  in  January,  1828,  and  continued  a 
member  of  that  assembly  until  ls41.  Of  the  many  onitorical  elTurts  made  by  him  daring  this 
portion  of  his  sonatorlal  career,  no  one  has  gained  more  celebrity  than  the  reply  to  Mr.  Ilayne, 
delivered  during  the  debate  on  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Foot.  Tliat  Fpeech,  together  with  that  of 
Mr.  Ilayue,  will  be  found  among  the  Krlections  of  this  work.  In  the  Mummer  of  1839  he  visited 
Euroi^e,  where  he  met  with  the  must  distinguished  consideration,  in  all  places,  and  from  all 
classes  of  citizens.  On  his  return  to  America,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  presidential  election 
of  1840,  and,  on  the  elevation  of  General  Harrison  to  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  nation,  he  was 
called  to  tlio  head  of  the  State  De])artmont,  where  he  remained  until  1843.  The  settlement  of 
the  protracted  and  long  disputed  question  of  the  northeastern  boundary,  by  the  Ashburton 
treaty,  wa-^  the  prominent  feature  of  his  secretar}'ship.  Soon  after  the  adjustment  of  this 
question,  he  resigned  his  oflice  and  returned  to  Mafiismrhusetts,  from  wlience  he  was  elected  again 
to  the  Senate  in  1845.  In  1850,  on  the  accession  of  President  Fillmore,  he  was  once  more 
elected  to  the  State  Department,  in  tlie  occupancy  of  which  he  died  on  the  twenty-fourth  of 
October,  1852. 

Of  the  numerous  tributes  to  his  memory,  and  estimates  of  Iiis  public  character  and  states- 
manship, no  one  will  have  more  interest  to  the  reader  than  the  following,  by  his  friend  and  con- 
tem]Kjrary,  Kufus  Choate : — It  was  while  Mr.  Webster  was  ascending  through  the  long  grada- 
tions of  the  legal  profession  to  its  highest  rank,  tliat  by  a  parallel  series  of  display  on  a  stage,  and 
in  parts  totally  distinct,  by  other  ntudies,  thoughts,  and  actions,  he  rose  also  to  be  at  his  death 
the  first  of  American  Statesmen.  The  last  of  tlie  mighty  rivals  was  dead  before,  and  lie  stood 
alone.  Give  Uiis  aspect  also  of  his  ^iv.itiiess  a  passing  ghmce.  His  public  life  began  in  May, 
1813,  in  tho  House  of  Representjitives  in  Congress,  to  which  this  State  had  elected  him.  It 
ended  when  he  died.  If  you  except  the  interval  between  his  removal  from  Now  Haui[>sihire  and 
his  election  in  Massachusetts,  it  was  a  public  life  of  forty  years.  By  what  political  morality, 
and  by  what  enlarged  patriotism,  embracing  tho  whole  country,  that  life  was  guided,  I  shall 
consider  hereafter.  Let  me  now  fix  your  attention  rather  on  the  magnitude  and  variety  and 
actual  value  of  tho  service.  Consider  that  from  the  day  he  went  upon  tho  Committee  of  Foreign 
Relations,  in  1813,  in  time  of  war,  and  more  and  more,  the  longer  he  lived  and  the  higher  he 
rose,  he  was  a  man  whose  great  talents  and  devotion  to  public  duty  placed  and  kept  him  in  a 
position  of  associated  or  sole  command ;  command  in  tho  political  connection  to  which  he  be- 
longed, command  in  o])X>osition,  command  in  power ;  and  appreciate  the  responsibilities  which 
that  imi)lies,  what  care,  what  prudence,  what  mastery  of  the  whole  ground — exacting  for  the 
conduct  of  a  party,  as  Gibbon  says  of  Fox,  abilities  and  civil  discretion  equal  to  the  conduct  of 
an  empire.  Consider  the  work  ho  did  in  that  life  of  furty  years — the  range  of  subjects  investi- 
gated and  discussed ;  composing  the  whole  theory  and  practice  of  our  organic  and  administra- 
tive politics,  foreign  and  domestic :  tho  vast  body  of  instructive  thought  he  produced  and  put  in 
possession  of  tho  country ;  how  much  ho  achieved  in  Congress  as  well  as  at  the  bar;  to  fix  the 
true  interpretation,  &s  well  as  to  unpress  the  transcendent  value  of  the  constitution  itself  as 
much  altogether  as  any  jurist  or  statesman  since  its  adoption ;  how  much  to  establish  in  the  gen- 
eral mind  tho  great  doctrine  that  the  government  of  the  United  States  is  a  government  proper, 
established  by  the  people  of  the  States,  not  a  compact  between  sovereign  oonunonities, — ^thafe 
within  its  limits  it  is  supreme,  and  that  whetlier  it  is  within  its  limits  or  not,  in  any  given  exer- 
tion of  itself,  is  to  be  determined  by  the  Supremo  Court  of  the  United  States — the  ultimate 
arbiter  in  tho  last  resort — from  which  there  is  no  appeal  but  to  revolution ;  how  much  he  did  in 
the  course  of  the  discussions  which  grew  out  of  the  proposed  mission  to  Panama,  and,  at  a  later 
day,  out  of  the  removal  of  the  deposits,  to  phice  the  executive  department  of  the  government  on 
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its  true  basis,  and  under  its  trne  limitations ;  to  secure  to  that  department  all  its  just  powers  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  Tindicate  to  the  legislative  department,  and  especially  to  the 
Senate,  all  that  belonged  to  them ;  to  arrest  the  tendencies  which  he  thought  at  one  time  threat- 
ened to  substitute  the  government  of  a  single  will,  of  a  single  person  of  great  force  of  character 
and  boundless  popularity,  and  of  a  numerical  minority  of  the  people,  told  by  the  head,  without 
intermediate  institutions  of  any  kind,  judicial  or  senatorial,  in  place  of  the  elaborate  system  of 
chocks  and  balances,  by  which  the  constitution  aimed  at  a  government  of  laws,  and  not  of  men ; 
how  much,  attracting  less  popular  attention,  but  scarcely  less  important,  to  complete  tlie  great 
work  wliich  experience  had  shown  to  be  left  unfinished  by  the  judiciary  act  of  1780,  by  providing 
for  the  punishment  of  all  crimes  against  the  United  States ;  how  much  for  securing  a  safe  cur- 
rency and  a  true  financial  system,  not  only  by  the  pronmlgation  of  sound  opinions,  but  by  good 
specific  measures  adopted,  or  bad  ones  defeated ;  how  much  to  developo  the  vast  material  re- 
sources of  the  country,  and  push  forward  the  planting  of  the  West — not  troubled  by  any  fear  of 
exhausting  old  States — by  a  liberal  policy  of  public  lands,  by  vindicating  tlie  constitutional  power 
of  Congress  to  make  or  aid  in  making  large  classes  of  internal  improvements,  and  by  acting  on 
that  doctrine  uniformly  from  1813,  whenever  a  road  was  to  bo  built,  or  a  rapid  suppressed,  or  a 
canal  to  be  openetl,  or  a  breakwater  or  a  lighthouse  set  up  above  or  below  the  flow  of  the  t"^e, 
if  so  far  beyond  the  ability  of  a  single  State,  or  of  so  wide  utility  to  commerce  or  labor  as  to  rise 
to  the  rank  of  a  work  general  in  its  influences — another  tie  of  union  because  another  proof  of  the 
beneficence  of  union ;  how  much  to  protect  the  vast  mechanical  and  manufacturing  interests  of 
the  country,  a  value  of  many  hundreds  of  millions — ^after  having  been  lured  into  existence 
against  his  counsels,  against  his  science  of  political  economy,  by  a  i)olicy  of  artificial  encourage- 
ment— ^from  being  sacrificed,  and  the  pursuits  and  plans  of  large  regions  and  communities  broken 
up,  and  the  ac(iuired  skill  of  the  country  squandered  by  a  sudden  and  caj)ricious  withdrawal  of 
the  promise  of  the  government ;  how  much  for  the  right  performance  of  tlie  most  delicate  and 
diflicult  of  all  tasks,  the  ordering  of  the  foreign  affairs  of  a  nation,  free,  sensitive,  self-conscious, 
recognising,  it  is  true,  public  law  and  a  morality  of  the  State,  binding  on  the  conscience  of  the 
State,  yet  aspiring  to  power,  eminence,  and  command,  its  whole  frame  filled  full  and  all  on  fire 
witli  American  feeling,  sympathetic  with  liberty  every  where;  how  much  for  the  right  ordering 
of  the  foreign  affairs  of  such  a  state — aiming  in  all  its  policy,  from  his  speech  on  the  Greek  ques- 
tion in  1823,  to  his  letters  to  M.  Ilulsemann  in  1850,  to  occupy  the  high,  plain,  yet  dizzy  ground 
which  separates  influence  from  intervention,  to  avow  and  promulgate  wanu,  good  will  to 
humanity,  wlierever  striving  to  be  free,  to  inquire  authentically  into  the  history  of  its  struggles, 
to  take  official  and  avowed  pains  to  ascertain  the  moment  when  its  success  may  be  recognised, 
consistently,  ever,  with  the  great  code  that  keeps  the  peace  of  the  world,  abstaining  from  every 
thing  which  shall  give  any  nation  a  right  under  the  law  of  nations  to  utter  one  word  of  com- 
plaint, still  less  to  retaliate  by  war — the  sympathy,  but  also  the  neutrality,  of  Washington ;  how 
much  to  comi)ose  with  honor  a  concurrence  of  difficulties  with  the  first  power  in  the  world, 
which  any  thing  leas  than  the  highest  degree  of  discretion,  firmness,  ability,  and  means  of  com- 
manding respect  and  confidence  at  home  and  abroad  would  inevitably  have  conducted  to  the  last 
calamity — a  disputed  boundary  line  of  many  hundred  miles,  from  St.  Croix  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, which  divided  an  exasperated  and  impracticable  border  population,  enlisted  the  pride  and 
affected  the  interests  and  controlled  the  politics  of  particular  States,  as  well  as  pressed  on  the 
peace  and  honor  of  the  nation,  which  the  most  popular  administrations  of  the  era  of  the  quietest 
and  best  public  feelings,  the  times  of  Monroe  and  of  Jackson,  could  not  acyust;  which  had  grown 
so  complicated  with  other  topics  of  excitement  that  one  false  step,  right  or  left,  would  have  been 
a  step  down  a  precipice— this  line  settled  for  ever — the  claim  of  England  to  search  our  ships  for 
the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade  silenced  for  ever,  and  a  new  engagement  entered  into  by 
treaty,  binding  the  national  faith  to  contribute  a  specific  naval  force  for  putting  an  end  to  the 
great  crime  of  man — ^the  long  practice  of  England  to  enter  an  American  ship  and  impress  from 
its  crew,  terminated  for  ever;  the  deck  henceforth  guarded  sacredly  and  completely  by  the  flag; 
how  much,  by  profound  discernment,  by  eloquent  speech,  by  devoted  life  to  strengthen  the  ties 
of  Union,  and  breathe  the  fine  and  strong  spirit  of  nationality  through  all  our  numbers ;  how 
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rcrt:.i:i  lial*-  in  fw  annai«,  \,"\'  I"  «ira\v  ii.:«« 
iji»li«f  an  •jli^iiin-  .urjil  ij:il.n"'.vn  ^p^lt.  It"  «»'ir 
liumiiU-  ji'irjuiM"  Iia«l  lavi  r  !>i  vii  miirrivfil.  it 
\\i;  «»!;r-..-!vi.s  h;i.l  nr'viT    l»ir[l    bi»rn,  till"   ITtli  "f 

Jmiu".  177-"i.  ^^<^MIl|  liavi-  1  »•«  n  a  (lay  nn  \\}ii«!i 
all  Mil'M'|Mv;.t  lii-iiirv  w««aM  liaw*  |m»iiiviI  its 
lij/hl,  ari'l  ;!»«.•  «.-ini!h-n«>'  w  1k':v  wc  stami.  a  in.int 
of  atirai'i«»ii  t'»  thr  i-u*-  i<l"  -lUTC'-iw  iri-ncra- 
ti'»n-.  iJwt  Wi-  an*  AtM.rirai.-.  Wo  livo  in 
what  may  \.i-  ralK«l  t)i«"  iMrlv  n^jc  (•!'  tlii-  LTrat 
(•iinfini-nr  :  an«I  wr  Km.w  thai  nur  |n»vt»riTy. 
thnMii:li  all  tinn*.  an*  In  rv  t«.»  ^nlliT  a?ul  n  Joy 
tla*  allotnM-iit'i  of  hunjanily.  Wo  m-i'  1k'I<i:t  us 
a  prohaliK-  train  «»l'L'nat.  i.vviit>;  wv  know  that 
Oil!"  nwii  liirtinus  haxo  hccu  haj-i-ily  ca-T  :  aU'l 
it  i-i natural,  tln-ivl«»ri-.  that  wcshouM  !•.•  npivcil 
by  lhi.M'«intLni[»latinii  Mt'uciMirniu-i'-  wliicli  havi- 
j:ui(lc«l  uuv  «U"Ntiny  la-li-iv  many  ot'  ii-«  wi'Ti* 
horn,  ami  settled  tin?  ccnilitinn  in  whicli  wo 


(ii-'i  a..  •A-  I"  ii.i  :i  "'Ti  I'.iTt!.. 


■•  r.  :i.i  » \.n  I.:  t:. 


.•■i\vrv  i»:  i;...- 


m!:!j.';*  iniin^'  -'nK-thii:^' ••:' a  i^r- 


•  r^i-oinirM-  ililivi-ml  li.-fiiri-«  th.-  r^'Milty,  j^fu.].  nts  jiiu! 
.Muiiii.i  i>f  I>;irtriiiii:th  (  ••lli-:.'f.  oil  thy  <liiy  I'H  jvi.-ai;  ('■•in- 
nu'iioi-m.-iit,  July  "JT,  I'sV^,  o«'Mnni.'iin»ralivo  of  t>ar.ul  \\\h- 
bU-r,  by  llurus  Ciiixitc,  ]>Us'o  40. 


w.- .;., 

I  •■'  *i:  •■•■:. 

-  •'!  !  i:  *.  vi -r   ;::  !?.•■  rx^iit :  wi:/;"-;:   !  ^  in  j  rtr- 
ni'it'i   !."A  i;i.   ■:.  ii    1  ..*  a!T"c"  tvl  ":ir  <•%%  ri  I'-r- 
Ti,:..-.  ;:?.'l  «'!.r  i-'A  M  r\i»*«!:.'.-.     li   i-.  Ill- 'Fs.' i::i- 
j"  "i  ■.'     u>:'   ■■:-.  Th.-Vii" •!•••.  t!  -iis    I'.-r    ithcrs.  to 
«■■■:.'•:::;:  I*'-   v.ivi    >;:...:!'.- Ti'1    i:/!!.!-  :i.at    ir.tt- 
I'l-'  •..'.   1    :.  ;.v  -.:■..    tVa:    !:.■.-?    T"i.  :.::.::   a:..l 
i'i:!.i'.f   "'••  i.i:  \y::>:\   t!  ••  «•:■.  it    l>I-ruvirir  i-I 
A!:i' ri' .1    -•■"•!    i<!i    tii--   •Kf,;  ui  I.i- *Ija!ti-rvl 
hark.  l!iv'  *h:.»!t-  I'l'iiijiit  !:i!!inj"  «'i!  the  ^t::i,  }\l 
U"  niaii   A'K--  \:\j:  t'-"'«-«l  i»n  tlu-  hillnw-  ol"  an 
.'kn-i-AH    •■<•«■. jn.  \vt    t!i'-    .-:r«.i:_M'    I  ;".|.iw*  if 
;•,  •i-rnaT"   hi'j-c   a.'iil   <h"jiair   ti'>-ii':r    Li-*   mwh 
r:<./'I'«l  th"U„-'it-:  lATriJiiini'  ?M;-'A::r«l  hi-  La- 
ra—.  •!   I'rarni',  -iraininj  w»-t\v::r<l    I:i-   a!:xi":i3 
;i:i'l  « a:rt  r  iw-,  till  l.iavin  at  la-t  L'rantcd  hira 
a   i/i'-nnift  nt'  ra|'ti;r«-   an«l   i-f-ta-v.  in    liit.->ir.:' 
!;:-  \i-ion  wiiii  tin-  -i^'lit  ni't'.r  uiikn«-wn  wi»rld. 
NiariT  ti»  Miip  tini«-.  inuri*  rln-ilx   (•••!: iitM-tiil 
V, '.'!»  iiiir  late-,  arnl  t.'.iTrl'orv  -till  in.»ri-  inli,Ttr»t- 
.  Ml  J  :<»  oiir  li'cliii:.'-  an«l  alil-riioii^,  i*.  the  ."^ttle- 
Hit  nt   «»1"  <iiir  nwn  romitrv  hv  ('nlj»ni>i>  Ihim 
Kn:.Ian«!.     Wo  cliovi.-h  v\\.-rv  iiu'i.n»ri;il  nl  these 
wiirthv  anci.-^tor.-:  wt*  <-rk'hrati.'  thiir  patience 
and  tortitinlr;    wo  admiro  thoir  dariii::  cnter- 
jiri-r".  Wo  toa«h  our  chiMrori  to  vor.orate  ihoir 
liii:\  :  a?.d  wo  aro  ju-tly  proud  of  Kin;:  do- 
-II  ndi'jj  iroiii  lufu  wlio  lia\o  sol  t!io  wt»rld  an 
'  ixatnplo  «»t  f"Uii'iiri;r  ci^il  insihuti'^is  on  the 
;.M*oat  a?ni  uniti-d  pririciplos  r»f  Iiuman  froodoin 
and  liunian  kijowlod^ro.     To  u**,  tlioir  ohildroii, 
thi'   .-tnry  <ff  thoir   lah(»rs  and    sulforin^s  can 
I  nr\rr  ho  without  it-*  intoiv^i.     Wo  ^liall  not 
'  -tand  U!init.\cd  nn  tho  -^horo  «'f  Plvniouth,  while 
I  tl.o   M-a  oontinui-*  m  A\a>h   it;   ni.r  will   our 
'  hrrthroii,  in  iinotlur  oarlv  and  anoioni  colonv, 
i't'V^i'i  tho  phu'o  of  it-*  lir:?t  ostahli^Iinicnt,  till 
thoir  rivor  >hall  ooase  to  llow  liy  it.     2s(>  vigor 
of  viiuth.  no  inaturitv  of  lunnhoixl,  will  K-ad 
tho  nati«»n  to  for^'ot  tlio  .«i|)ots  whoro  its  infancy 
\\a«  cra'llod  and  dofondod. 

I»ut  tho  irroat  ovont,  in  the  Li.*itory  of  the 
continont,  wliith  we  are  now  met  here  to  com- 
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mcmorate;  that  prodigy  of  modern  times,  at 
onco  the  wonder  and  the  blessing  of  the  world, 
is  the  American  Rovolntion.  In  a  day  of  ex- 
traordinary prosperity  and  happiness,  of  liigh 
national  honor,  distinction,  and  power,  wo  are 
Lroiiglit  together,  in  tl>is  place,  by  onr  love  of 
conntrv,  bv  our  a<lmirat1on  of  exalted  character, 
by  onr  gratitude  for  signal  services  and  jjatri- 
otic  devotion. 

Tlie  society,  whoso  organ  I  am,  was  formed 
for  the  i>urpOne  of  rearing  some  honorable  and 
durable  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  early 
friends  of  American  Independence.  Tliey  have 
thought,  that  for  this  object  no  time  could  be 
more  propitious  tlrau  the  present  prosperous 
and  peaceful  period ;  that  no  place  could  claim 
preference  over  this  memorable  spot ;  and  that 
no  day  could  bo  more  ausjjicious  to  the  under- 
taking, than  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  which 
wait  here  fought.  The  foundation  of  that  monu- 
ment wo  have  now  hiid.  With  solemnities 
suited  to  the  occasion,  with  prayers  to  Al- 
mighty GrKl  for  his  blessing,  and  in  the  midst 
of  this  cloud  of  witnesses,  wo  have  begun  the 
work.  We  trust  it  will  be  prosecuted,  and  that 
springing  fi*om  a  broad  foundation,  rising  high 
in  mjiJ^sive  solidity  and  una<lorned  grandeur,  it 
may  remain,  as  long  as  heaven  permits  the 
works  of  man  to  last,  a  fit  emblem,  both  of  the 
events  in  memory  of  which  it  is  raised,  aud  of 
tlio  gratitude  of  those  who  have  reared  it. 

We  know,  indeed,  that  the  record  of  illustri- 
ous actions  U  most  safely  deposited  in  the  uni- 
versal remembrance  of  mankind.  We  know 
that  if  we  could  cause  this  structure  to  ascend, 
not  only  till  it  reached  the  skies,  but  till  it 
pierced  them,  its  broiul  surfaces  could  still  con- 
tain but  part  of  that,  which,  in  an  age  of  know- 
ledge, hath  already  been  spread  over  the  earth, 
and  which  history  charges  itself  with  making 
known  to  all  future  times.  Wo  know  that  no 
inscription  on  entablatures  less  broad  than  the 
earth  itiieU',  can  carry  information  of  the  events 
wo  connnemorate,  where  it  has  not  already 
gone;  aud  that  no  structure,  which  shall  not 
outlive  the  duration  of  letters  aud  knowledge 
among  men,  can  ])rolong  tho  memoriid.  But 
our  object  is,  by  this  edifice  to  show  our  own 
deep  sense  of  tho  value  and  importance  of  tho 
achievements  of  our  ancestors;  and,  by  pre- 
senting this  work  of  gratitude  to  the  eyo,  to 
keep  alive  similar  sentiments,  and  to  foster  a 
constant  regard  for  the  principles  of  tlie  Revo- 
lution. Human  beings  are  composed  not  of 
reason  only,  but  of  imagination  also,  and  senti- 
ment; and  that  is  neither  wasted  nor  misap- 
plied which  is  appropriated  to  the  pnrpose  of 
giving  right  direction  to  sentiments,  and  open- 
ing proper  springs  of  feeling  in  the  heart.  Let 
it  not  be  supposed  that  our  object  is  to  perpetu- 
ate national  hostility,  or  even  to  cherish  a  mere 
military  spirit.  It  is  higher,  purer,  nobler.  We 
consecrate^  our  work  to  tho  spirit  of  national 
independence,  and  we  wish  that  the  light  of 
peace  may  rest  upon  it  foreTOt.  We  rear  a 
memorial  of  our  oonviction  of  that  immeasared 


benefit,  which  has  been  conferred  on  oar  own 
land,  and  of  the  happy  influences  which  have 
been  produced,  by  tho  same  events,  on  the 
general  interests  of  mankind.  We  come,  as 
Americans,  to  mark  a  spot  which  must  for  ever 
be  doiir  to  us  and  our  posterity.  We  wish,  that 
whosoever,  in  all  coming  time,  shall  turn  his 
eye  hither,  may  behold  that  tho  place  is  not  un- 
distinguished where  tho  first  great  battle  of  the 
Revolution  was  fought.  We  wish  tliat  this 
structure  may  proclaim  the  magnitude  and  im- 
portance of  that  event,  to  every  class  aud  every 
age.  We  wish  that  infancy  may  learn  the  pur- 
pose of  its  erection  from  maternal  lips,  and 
that  weary  and  withered  ago  may  behold  it, 
and  be  solaced  by  the  recollections  which  it 
suggests.  Wo  wish  that  labor  may  look  up 
here,  and  bo  proud,  in  the  midst  of  its  toil. 
We  wish  that,  in  those  days  of  disaster,  which, 
as  they  come  on  all  nations,  must  be  cx])ected 
to  come  on  us  also,  desponding  patriotism  may 
turn  its  eyes  hitherward,  and  bo  assurwl  that 
the  foundations  of  our  national  power  still  stand 
strong.  We  wish  that  this  colunm,  rising 
towards  heaven  among  the  pointed  spires  of  so 
many  temples  dedicated  to  God,  may  contribute 
also  to  produce,  in  all  minds,  a  pious  feeling  of 
dependence  and  gratitude.  Wo  wish,  finally, 
that  the  last  object  on  the  sight  of  him  wlio 
leaves  his  native  shore,  and  the  first  to  gladden 
his  who  revisits  it,  may  be  something  which 
shall  remind  hhn  of  the  liberty  and  the  glory 
of  his  country.  Let  it  rise,  till  it  meet  the  sun 
in  his  coming ;  let  the  earliest  light  of  the  morn- 
ing gild  it,  and  partmg  day  linger  and  play  on 
its  summit. 

We  live  in  a  most  extraordinar}-  age.  Events 
so  various  and  so  imi)ortant,  that  they  might 
crowd  and  distinguish  centuries,  are,  in  our 
times,  compressed  within  the  compass  of  a  single 
life.  When  has  it  happened  that  history  has 
had  so  much  to  record,  in  tlie  same  tenn  of  years, 
as  since  the  17th  of  June,  1775  ?  Our  own'revo- 
lution,  which,  under  other  circumstances,  might 
itself  have  been  expected  to  occasion  a  war  of 
lialf  a  century,  has  been  achieved ;  twenty-four 
sovereign  and  independent  States  erected ;  and 
a  general  government  established  over  them,  so 
safe,  so  wise,  so  free,  so  practical,  that  we  might 
well  wonder  its  estabhshment  should  have  be«n 
accomplished  so  soon,  were  it  not  for  the  greater 
wonder  that  it  should  have  been  established  at 
all.  Two  or  three  millions  of  people  have  been 
augmented  to  twelve ;  and  the  great  forests  of 
the  West  prostrated  beneath  the  arm  of  success- 
ful industry ;  and  tho  dwellers  on  tho  banks  of 
tho  Ohio  and  tho  Mississippi,  become  the  fellow- 
citizens  and  neighbors  ot  those  who  cultivato 
the  hills  of  New  Enghind.  Wo  have  a  com- 
merce, that  leaves  no  sea  unexplored ;  navies, 
which  take  no  law  from  superior  force ;  rove- 
nuea,  adequate  to  all  the  exigencies  of  govern- 
ment, almost  witliout  taxation ;  and  peace  with 
all  nations,  founded  on  eqoal  rights  and  mntnal 
respect. 

Europe,  within  the  same  period,  has  been 
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(iL'i?!iU'«n'y  n  iriL-litv  r.-\t./;:i.in.  \.  I.i-li.  v.}i:!i- it  '  |.;t  \,i!ir  rmiurryV  iiwn  lh-.-i!:^  of  <Ii-!l::.r;.  2 
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lji»l«l  -till  atu'tnL'"  n-i   -t.]!;--  *•]'  tii— f.  \s;.m  wit*   ' 

iii'liv'-  a.:«-nl-  in  iIm-  -<  ^ii.-.-t'  ITT'i.  aii'I  win*  jut  ■  .'lU'l  1!,  ■  -ky.  «  :i  \\ir:«;i  v.mi  clc'-cd  y«>ur  i-y<;s 
i;«r.\  hi'ii-.  rp»niivi:-y    ,;.  .r;- r  i-l"  N<w  r.M'..ii..!.  .  v. ;.- rli- iii.- — . 

to  \ i>i:.  iiT;i'.- ni":-i-.  .-.n-l  i::!'!!.:' I  ;:■(•!;!:. «:aM' - -'•  I'li'  .*»!i  !  -liii:!!  tla.-  fir-r  p:\.'at  Marivr  i:i 
!i:l'.<''iriL\  I  l:a<l  m!.'!!".-'  -.i".'l  -  »  «'\.-i»'.  :.'l!:.:i  j.  '  ll.> '-":'i";;*  <ai-.- 1  Hi:ii !  tin-  |r«.-i:iatiirr  vV.riia 
tljis  n-ni»wnvil  tiaatri*  ni"  tli- ir  i-"'. ;■..;:■■  a*. "I  "f"  M- .'un -1  !i-.li"\f.!in_' luMPt !  Ilini  I  tlio  Jitaii 
l'at?":><li-.M.  '  niowr  <i\i;  c.iunriN.  aii'l  liic  ilc-tinotl  kaJt-r  '■l' 

\"KM:i:.vni,f:  Mi'.N  I  }"'ti  lia'o- r.ii::.' i|.  wi,  !m  !!-,  '  "iir  ini!i:.ir\  l»an«U:  \\li'»ai  ni»:ijiii;r  lir...-ii::ii: 
IV.iiii  a  ft'rnii-r  --.III  :.»:!' :i.  Il-a\t:i  :..i-  i;  ..1,-  .  !'i"hi  r,  !'i:'  !h«*  i::iji;<.:i'-:ial>k'  lir«-  of  lil^  ov.a 
tci.'i-ly  l«'!iL't!!.-'.*  ■!  •■•:!  ^•»lr  li\.-.  tlii*  \  • -i  . -i-irit  :  lii:  1 1  fii!"  <tli'li_\  I*rovi<!i-iic-.',  in  ihi- ]:.,:ir 
iiiiL'iif  lu'liolil  tlii-  .i-i;. "'1.-.  li.'V.  Y--;'.  :.:i' n  iw.  .  •■:"  •'\»:'wla!:Mii._''  an\i».*iy  aii'l  tlijrk  irl-Mna; 
\vh«-rc  y>n  -NmhI,  I'.iiv  M-.ir-aj  •.  i!.S  ■.«  ry  Ji.»iir.  ■  I  illinj'.  i-r\-  lu*  -aw  liso  -tar  of  l:i>  country  ri-t.-: 
V.  i;h  yoin-  l.r« '!!.■••!•-.  a.i«l  \«'''"  '•■■■-.•••  •:'-.  .-:."'.l-  ;■  'ii'iiu"  ••'!!  I.i-  i:»-h«  rou-  Ifloml,  liko  ^vatcr.  I'c- 
(!■  r  fi»  ^!ii»r,M.-.  i[i  !'..•  .-'riri-  i'l:'  >»■:.■  r-.:,nir\.  lt.:v  h-  Kiiow  wlnthirit  Winilil  iVrriHzo  a  lai;J 
ImImiM,  linw  alhv.'il  I  Til'-  -.Hill-  }i'.:jv..:i-  ;.;■■-,•';■  !r'''Ml(i!:i  nr  ot' JM/n-lairr  I  li<»\v -hall  I  -tni^'irlo 
iinlci-il  <ivi-r  \i>'AV  ht.-:i(l-;  tlio  -ain'.-  «i'-.a!j  n-ll-  ;  wiih  thr  mi'tion.-.  ihal  Mitlv  the  utlirram-e  ot' 
at  yoMF  jVm'I  ;  hi!i  .'ill  »I--.  h'lw  rhai.L'-r'l  I  Y<i:i  thy  nanu- !  Our  jiodp  vork  may  jicri-h;  hut 
Lear  now  no  rnar  »i'  li-iil*-  cannon.  \i»u  *»i-  ii»  '■  li.i.'f  -!ia!i  cniiui-«I  Thi-i  laoniMiu-nl  may  niMiil- 
i.ii\c<l  vnlu:;i.^  .  ;■  -;....l.  •  a:i'l  llanic  ri-in^-  irum  1  "I-  r  aw.-.y :  ihu  m»H.1  fnuind  it  ri-t-^  uj)  m  ni;iy 
l>iirnin.u'  ('!•  nl- -I'.wn.  'l:.*-  irriMii.il  -::vwi.-!  -i -k  <l'-wn  lo  a  level  with  tla?  Si-a :  I.;u  thy 
witli  till.-  (l-.;i(l  -ii:.!  iho  jjvlr.j:  t!.<.-  ini|tc*!aiM- '  nj-'.'.siM'v  -hall  not  Tail  I  AVhcrcsocvor  amoii:' 
cliarL'*' ;  llic -ii'.'i'ly  ani  -a<f,--s:nl  ri|.'il-.- ;  tju*  '  na-ii  a  i.carl  <Iiall  hi*  lounil,  ihal  K-ats  to  tho 
loiul  call  to  rijHiitv.l  a.-.itili  ;  thi- .-niainonin^' 1  TraM-pori- <it"  patrit-ti-ni  and  lihcPty,  its  a-j)ira- 
(•f  all  that  i-  ni.:i.i\  !••  r.  ;>■  .i:.-.l  rc.i-:an«'c:  n  ■  li'-n-  -Iiall  he  \n  cl.-iliu  Limlivd  with  thy  spirit  I 
t!.^Mi-.-iinl  hi.n:ii-i'i  iy  :.i'l  r.':i]. ->'\  l..i:-.-il  in  \  l»rit  t!j»'  .-ivnc  anii'Ut  whicli  \\o  >raii'l  (1<k-s 
fill  in-tanl  to  \\  h.*itc"»i  :■  "t'  !*■'•!•<■!■  th-n-  ni:iy  hi' 1  n"t  jicrmit  ns  to  confine?  our  Thon;rht-  «»!•  our 
ill  War  anil  dcatii:  all  thi-i-  vn-.i  ha\i-  wifi,i--»Mi,  1  ^\ni[i:ithii--totho^c  tcarlc— >|»irits  wiio  lia/anio«l 
hut  ^M  wituc— ihciM  \u>  na-rc.  All  i-  jH-a«i'.  ,  or  h*-;  their  livi- on  tlTw  c«»n>ooratcil  spot.  \Vo 
Tin^SiM;:hl-  of  W'n«h"  nii.:r>'iM"'j',  ii-  t"\\i.:s  ■  hiivc  i!k*  liajipinc-s  t«i  rcjoico  hero  in  the  iuv-- 
MUtl  ntoi's,  whii:}i  N«'U  lilt  M -M"v  l:!]i-l  ^\il!l  V,  i\\-  in«'.-  ol'  a  rno^t  wTthy  reprc.-eiitatiuii  uf  the 
junl  cliihlren.  au'l  c<>:'nt."vnic:i  in  «li-:ri--  anil  j  :-i'.r\i\i)r- of  t!jc  whole  lliVohitii»nury  Army, 
terna*,  and  hiokinir  wi:h  niaitt'.-ra'M"  eni'>ii:.:is  j  Vi:ii:i:AN> !  ynu  are  the  remnant  i*t'  many  :i 
for  the  i-isue  t»f  the  (•nnihat.  ha\i-  i'ri.-ente'l  \"U  ■  v»i.-ll-iMU;fht  tu-hl.  You  hrin;;  with  you  in:u-k-9 
l<i-(]ay  \\ith  the  si^lit  «f  ii-  wlnile  liappy  j-oji'i-  •  t'\  lj'»n<'r  from  Trenton  fuid  Mouiiiouth,  from 
h'ltion.  conui  out  to  v, i  i'''»nie  a'.nl  jjieei  \ou  v.:;'i  Y«'rktowii,  Cam<len.  I>eiijiin.irti«iu  and  »*?arato^a. 
nn  universal  iuhihe.  Yon«ler  proml  <l.ip-.  hv  a  Vkikuan-  <ir  iiai  k  a  <  ent[  i:v!  when  in  vour 
felicity  of  position  ajtpropriately  lyini:  ;•.:  the '.  youihlul  days,  vou  ]'Ui  every  thinf»  at  hazard  in 
f<»ot  of  tliis  luuunt,  an<l  seemiuir  I'dihUv  in  » linL'  !  your  count ry'rf  cause,  jj^ood  as  that  cause  wa-?, 
ai'eund  it,  arc  not  iiicans  u^  imiioyaiiee  t.>  you,  1  aud^aiijiuiiiear-youih is,  etill youi' foudcst Lopes 
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did  not  Htrcteh  onward  to  an  hour  like  this! 
At  a  period  to  wliicli  you  could  not  reasonably 
have  expected  to  arrive ;  at  a  moment  of  na- 
tional prosperity,  sucli  a**  you  could  never  have 
foreseen,  you  are  now  met  here,  to  enjoy  the 
fellowship  of  old  soldiers,  and  to  receive  the 
overriowin;?3  of  an  universal  latitude. 

But  your  a^^itated  countenances  and  your 
heavinj5  breasts  inl'orm  me  that  even  this  is  not 
an  unmixed  Joy.  I  perceive  that  a  tumult  of 
contending  feolinjrs  rushes  upon  you.  The 
i macros  of  the  dead,  as  well  as  the  persons  of 
the  living,  throng  to  your  embraces.  The  scene 
overwhelms  you,  and  I  turn  from  it.  May  the 
Father  of  all  mercies  emilo  upon  your  declining 
years,  and  bless  them !  And  when  you  shall 
here  have  exchanged  your  embraces;  when  you 
shall  once  more  have  pressed  the  hands  whicii 
have  been  so  often  extended  to  give  succor  in 
adversity,  or  grasped  iu  tbe  exultation  of  vic- 
tory ;  then  look  abroad  into  this  lovely  land, 
which  your  young  valor  defended,  and  mark  the 
happiness  witli  which  it  is  tilled ;  yea,  look 
abroad  into  the  whole  earth,  and  see  what  a 
name  you  have  contributed  to  give  to  your 
country,  and  what  a  praise  you  have  added  to 
freedom,  and  then  rejoice  in  the  sympathy  and 
gratitude  whicli  beam  upon  your  last  days  from 
the  improved  condition  of  mankind. 

Tlie  occasion  does  not  require  of  me  any  par- 
ticular account  of  the  battle  of  the  17th  of  June, 
Dor  any  detailed  narrative  of  the  events  which 
immediately  preceded  it.  These  are  familiarly 
known  to  flil.  In  the  progress  of  the  great  and 
interesting  controversy,  Massachusetts  and  the 
town  of  iioston  had  become  early  and  marked 
objects  of  the  disi)leasure  of  the  British  Par- 
liament. This  had  been  manifested  in  the  Act 
for  altering  the  (rovernmcnt  of  the  Province, 
and  in  that  for  shutting  up  the  port  of  Boston. 
Nothing  sheds  more  honor  on  our  early  history, 
and  notlnng  better  shows  how  little  the  feelings 
and  sentiments  of  the  colonies  were  kno\\'n  or 
regarded  in  England,  than  the  impression  which 
these  measures  everywhere  produced  in  Amer- 
ica. It  had  been  anticipated,  that  while  the 
other  colonies  would  be  terrified  by  the  severity 
of  the  punishment  inflicted  on  Massachusettj?, 
the  other  seaports  woiUd  be  governed  by  a  mere 
spirit  of  gain ;  and  that,  as  Boston  was  now  cut 
off  from  all  commerce,  the  unexpected  advan- 
tage which  this  blow  on  her  was  calculated  to 
confer  on  other  towns,  would  be  greedily  en- 
joyed. How  miserably  such  reasoners  deceived 
themselves  I  How  little  they  knew  of  the  depth, 
and  the  strength,  and  tbe  intenseness  of  that 
feeling  of  resistance  to  illegal  acts  of  power, 
which  possessed  the  whole  American  people  I 
Everywhere  the  unworthy  boon  w^as  rejected 
with  scorn.  The  fortunate  occasion  was  seized, 
everywhere,  to  show  to  the  whole  world  that 
the  colonies  were  swayed  by  no  local  interest, 
no  partial  interest,  no  selnah  interest.  The 
temptation  to  profit  by  the  punishment  of  Bos* 
ton  was  strongest  to  our  neighbors  of  Salem. 
Yet  Salem  was  precisely  the  place  where  this 


miserable  proffer  was  spumed,  in  a  tone  of  the 
most  lofty  self-respect,  and  the  most  indignant 
patriotism.  *'  Wo  are  deeply  affected,"  said  its 
inhabitants,  "  with  the  sense  of  our  public  ca- 
lamities ;  but  the  miseries  Uiat  are  now  rapidly 
hastening  on  our  brethren  in  the  capital  of  the 
province,  greatly  excite  our  commiseration.  By 
shutting  uj)  the  port  of  Boston,  some  imagine 
that  the  course  of  trade  might  bo  turned  hither, 
and  to  our  benefit ;  but  we  nmst  bo  dead  to 
every  idea  of  justice,  lost  to  all  feelings  of  hu- 
manity, could  we  indulge  a  thought  to  seize  on 
wealth,  and  raise  our  fortunes  on  the  ruin  of 
our  suffering  neighbors/'  These  noble  senti- 
ments were  not  confined  to  our  immediate  vi- 
cinity. In  that  day  of  general  affection  and 
brotlierhood,  the  blow  given  to  Boston  smote 
on  every  patriotic  heart,  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  tlic  other.  Virginia  and  the  Garo- 
lina«,  as  well  as  Connecticut  and  New  Ilamp- 
shirc,  felt  and  proclaimed  the  cause  to  he  their 
own.  The  Continental  Congress,  then  holding 
its  first  session  iu  Philadt-lphia,  expressed  its 
sympathy  for  the  suffering  inhabitants  of  lios- 
tou,  and  addresses  were  received  from  all  quar- 
ters, assuring  them  that  the  cause  was  a  com- 
m(m  one,  and  should  be  met  by  common  efforts 
and  common  sacritices.  The  Congress  of  Mas- 
sachusetts responded  to  these  assurances ;  and 
in  an  address  to  the  Congress  at  Philadelphia, 
bearing  the  official  signature,  perhaps  among 
the  hist,  of  the  immortal  Warren,  notwithstand- 
ing the  severity  t>f  its  sutlering,  and  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  dangers  which  threatened  it,  it 
was  declared,  that  this  colony  "  is  ready,  at  all 
times,  to  spend  and  to  be  spent  in  tlie  cause  of 
America." 

But  the  hour  drew  nigh,  which  was  to  put 
])rofessions  to  the  j)roof,  and  to  determine 
whether  the  authors  of  these  mutual  pledges 
were  ready  to  seal  them  in  blood.  The  tidings 
of  Lexington  and  Concord  had  no  sooner  spread, 
than  it  was  universally  felt  that  the  time  was  at 
last  come  for  action.  A  P[)irit  pervaded  all 
ranks,  not  transient,  not  boisterous,  but  deep, 
solemn,  determined, 

"  totaoique  infusa  per  artus 
Mend  agitat  molem,  et  magao  so  corpore  luiscct." 

War,  on  their  own  soil  and  at  their  own  doors, 
was,  indeed,  a  strange  work  to  the  yeomanry 
of  New  England ;  but  their  consciences  were 
convinced  of  its  necessity,  their  country  called 
them  to  it,  and  they  did  not  withhold  them- 
selves from  the  perilous  trial.  The  ordi^kr 
occupations  of  life  were  abandoned ;  the  plo!^ 
was  staid  in  the  unfinished  furrow ;  wives  gave 
up  their  husbands,  and  mothers  gave  up  their 
sons,  to  the  battles  of  a  civil  war.  Death  might 
come,  in  honor,  on  the  field ;  it  might  come,  in 
disgrace,  on  the  scaflbld.  For  either  and  for 
both  they  were  prei)ared.  The  sentiment  of 
Qnincy  was  full  in  their  hearts.  *' Blandish- 
ments," said  that  distmguished  son  of  genius 
and  patriotism,  "  will  not  fascinate  us,  nor  will 
threats  of  a  halter  intimidate ;  for,  under  God, 
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w.  .ir'-  il«  •■  ri'j':..  ■'.  •'..•.*  v.  •  .  r-  -  *  vr.  \\ :  •  *.-  •- 
t*'.»  r,  or  liM-.v- ..■..  •■  ;■.•■  -!.:!!I  1 1-  •■.:!!■•!  !■■  :;j..^" 
our  •xlt.  \\i-  i\!!i  *\i'   •;■■  ■   ?•.■  ■/' 

'i !..;  IT'ii  ««:  .J I.:.'  *4-..  :.".•■  T  M.r  N'  "a  l'.:..''  r..\ 
<.'!"tii.-  -!,.:.'li:.::  !.•;■•.  -'.  U-  '■\  -'!.  .  !■•  ^r'-.  .t:.;  !. 
or  t«»  r;i!l  Tnj- tl..  r  ;  .ii  il  t !..;■.■  v.  n-  wi:.'-  t' •■■i: 
tV'»rM  tliiit  in-iim  nt  *••  llif  *  •.•!  i-l"  :"■..•  v.:.-.  \\  .'.;jt 
I  li<ij«»'  w  iii  Ti-iiKiiii  \\  it'.  t:.«  !:i  !'u;»".«  r.  '•:.:'  i  :.  .-«•. 
oi.f  •■•.i,ritrv,  iiui-  In  .;!•:. 

1 :.-  !  :4t::i-  f.i  11:. Ilk- r  \V.\\  w..-  m".-'  •!.  1  \\  "•■. 
t!i<-  :i.<-t  nip'trt  t:.T  *  r'".-!*-. !..  •.  ..:.<!  ir-  i;:.:,!--!'.  i*.- 
r» -'i!t  n-  ;i  MJiii^'lr■•.  •  r.'j  ii't] I, »■'.!', .  It  •  ri  ./I'tl  ;,r 
iiii'«'  a  -T.iti-  oi"  iiiM-'i.  [.s'-iii-  V. ;ir.  'I"!:t  n-  •■'■n"«I 
I.«i'.v  111-  iiii  luiu'i-r  a  <,:i  ""i".!!  *■*'  j-r-Ti-.  ■  ii:  j 
/iniri-t  iiii!'ivi«!  ;;il«.  a-  ;,'";".I:.«  "f  *:■•  .-■.:.  •  r  r« - 
Li'Iii-ri.  '1  li.jl  :•..!■•*  :  •:■:-]•  u.i-  ]■:.-'.  '{"..••  ni- 
!•  -il  \i"'\  l:jv  ?«•  T!,f  >v.  .■:•.!.  j.r,i!  t'.i-  i  I'.v  ■  ii -- 
li"?i  Ma-.  \\  iii'Jli'T  t!.i"  -I'ir.T  a:.'l  '\,»-  r- -'"ir-i - 

Ol"    til"-     } \Ar    Ui'Uli!     Ii"iil     i.u:     t"..i     I'm.-    «i'i;ir* 

hlii'ii''!  ]•••  ;;««-iiru|.'i-!.»-il.  N'»r  v.»!f  it-  iT'  !;•  r..i 
r«»ii^<"j;iitii-.'s  run;".:.!  (i  t«»  n:;r  oun  ci  ui.T'-v. 
I"!.'-  j-n  vji.ji-.  [•rii'-ri'ilii  j-i  i,\  tip-  «"!''fi:'  -.  l!..".r 
ap|i»ai>.  rr-ulritinri".  jiini  a'!»lrc""-'-.  !ia  1  iiia'!i' 
llu'ir  <aii*»- kn'iwii  Tij  Kiini]n-.      Witl.M-.t  li. •:,•.•- 

iiiu'.  \\»"  i.'»."iv  ".iv,  T.'.aT  in  M»  au'«'  or  <"imi.i:^.  l.a>  . 
tljr   I'uMii-   i-au-.'   Iiiiii   in!ii!;taiiii"l   witli    ii,..:v 
l*ii!"i'i'  <»i"  :.ru'ii!iiiM!,  lu'M'f  |M»\\tT  <ii"  i]l>tra-i"ii. 
<ir  !!i«»r«'  ft'  tirit   |»fi -iia-i'iti  w.'iirli  «■■.-,  :•.,!  j,  ,1. 
i'lL'   ar '1    4-lrvatii|  |.jlncij.l»'   van   .•■.I'ii«-    l-i 't«»w.  [ 
tlaii    t!i'-   ri"ViiItitiMj;;ir,'   -ia*»-    j'ai'<  r-   iw'.'.i'i;. 
T!!!.-.^'  j'.ip'-r"- \\iil  f''ir'-\iT •]■  -i-r*'-  i"  l-i-  -viilii'i, 
lii»l  niiiy  l.ir  i1j>.'  .-pirJT  uiiirli   lin-v  li-.av'n-.  liiil  : 
1m?*  tin-  a!«iiif\  wjfii  \v!ii«-ii  \\f\  Ui.m-  v  lirtin. 

'I'll  tlji-  n\>h'  \  iinli'-alim   ot'  tl.'ir  ca'i  .-.  t!ii- 
c'«il«i:iii-;  Iri'l  ri'tw  ad'ii  «i  a  pra'-'ir::!  ai:«l  r-rM-ru  ; 
pi-'mt  1)1"  tln'ir  i»w  II  irU'' •I«'\'i"'i.;i  Vi  ir.  an*!  <vi 
df'.ri- :il<o  III"  tlnr  j'uw.-r  w  lii<-!i  t'i«-;  fiaM  l.riii:.'' : 
l'»  it*  -iippnrt.     All   iH'W  >a\\.  tliiit.  it"  Ana-ri'-a 
111!.  -}i<'  WMuM  nut  tall  wiilim;:  a -;r'ii.'jl.-.     M.-n 
fil;   *«vinpall»y  and   rttraril.  a*^  v, i!I   a-i  snrpi'i-."-,  ' 
V  lull  ilu-v  lt.|ii-Iil   tlirn'  inlafit   >;att-,  ninnU-, 
unknown,    unai'Inl.   rni'<»i:ntt;r    :1m-    jmi\v«  r   nt" 
Ijii'liiml.  arid  in  thv  lir-T   ('(in-iiUi-al'li"   liaITl«-. 
l<.'a\»' nmri' nt"  tln-ir  cnfini''";  <lr:nl  on  tin-  tiiM. 
in  [irnpirtioii  To  till'  nMrnln.T<jt'«''>ifi!iat:int-.  than 
tln-v  liail  n ntlv  kM«»wn  in  'Aiv  wars  <•!"  Knrniii*. 

IriiMiTnatiiin  <it"  tlu-M*  events,  rin-iilalin;:  ; 
tlipniirli  Kin'opo.  at  l.-n:rtli  ri-a«lu'il  tiji'  rai>  «»t'  | 
t*r.i-  u  ho  now  lit  ;ir>  in.-.  Hi*  \,'a<  ni»t  t'<>rir»tti'n 
thf  ^motion  uhicli  tia*  t'ami*  ot'  iinnkt-r  Hill,  ! 
iiiu\  tin;  nam*.'  (*(  Warii-n.  t-Xfitv'l  in  l.i^  vonih-  j 
fnl  hiva-t.  *  j 

Sir.  v.-o  aro  n<>»-nilih-(l  to  connM»!n<»rato  tia.- 
fcstal'li>hnK'nt  ot*  ;:ri-al  jMiMii*  princijih-s  ot"  lili-  | 
4.rlv.  an<l  to  <lo  lioiiorto  tin.-  ili-tin^Mii-lu'd  tlv.ul.  . 
'J'lli?    occ.-isinji   is   too    srVrfu    lor   i-iilo;ry  to    tilt:  ', 

livinir.  Unt,  sir,  yotir  int»TL"-ti?i;r  relation  to' 
tlii"^  country,  the  pt-rnliar  circnin'-tanci.'S  wliich  ■ 
hurronml  \ou  and  surround  us  ("ill   cu  uw.  to. 

»  '  I 

oxpros  the  lia[»pini->s  whi<*h  w*.*  diTi\e  Ironi 
yo!ir  jMvsi'iice  ami  ai<l  in  this  solcnui  (.-onnncnio- 
ration. 

F(»rtunatt',  fortunate  man!  with  what  nu as- 
iire  of  devcUion  will  vou  not  tliatik  (mhI  for 
tin;  einMinistances  of  vonr  extraordinarv  life! 
You  arc  coimocted  with  both  hemispheres  and 


\\.'\\  ?w.  -,-'-j.ra:i«'i.-.  Iloave:.  -:iv.-  f.:\  '  rl.:. 
tl.:i*  ::.•.-  I :.. .  ::v-  ^j-ark  *'\  I.iSt  riy  -;.  ■-!■!  :-•  .  .l- 
d•..•!l'!,  :I.r"-.;.'!i  vi  i;.  J;--  T-i  I;...-  iivW  v.- --M  :. 
!'•.•■  •  M:  a:i«i  \\«-.  \\\i*  arv  ii«"\v  h-.-rc  ;■•  Tcr-.TL. 
t:.!- du'y  i  !'  p:;-:;"t:-!ji.  !.:iVf  iCu  *fl  i>  l^r.^  ir- 
!•  r.  ;•....!  ■•  i'l  I  l.arj'-  f:"'ia  i.ojr  latLc-r*  :••  c:.-.-.-!?- 
\  '■::■  :  ;.:;.i-  :::.l  \'.-.r  viriK-,  Y^«u  "v^  :I!  a-"*  ■:!•. 
i"  an  i:. -:..:.•■«•  i»i'  yi.f;r  ^...J  fortM.e.  r!r.  tU: 
\ii!,  I  rn*-.  il  till-  -  a*  to  \]^\i  u-i  at  it  I'iiiiv  wl!'.! 
i-..i^!.  -    \oi    to    !»•    J'n-el.t    at     this    J^^cL.L.:;. 

V"'.  :."-.v  1 .  !»•»:■!  tij.-  I'.-M.  the  rc;i«.'w:i  I'f '.s^L;-. 
r. ;  ■  ■•..■!  Vi-'j  in  th»-  In-arr  i.f  Fraiji-f,  and  « :.--?: 
a  tlir";  '.  in  }".:*  afilt-:.:  Ihioiiih.  Y-.u  .t-v  I'.z 
]'::.•  -  •'!"  ;ii«-  I'm'.*'  r«-<ii.:l.T  tlirown  i.j»  by  tLc /■ 
rrt'lil'it  iXii.'.  :.«.■  ot' Pr'-*<-Mt! :  i!iiVii«Ji»L  t-  r- 
l;i-'  •:■::•«  ni".i\.  l.y  l.i-?  li'in-IitaricJ  \a.Ii-r:  e.l. 
V.  i'l.ii.  V.  i.i- !.  iI,.-  ••i.rn»-r -t'liic  of  i.uriii.'r.ii'j.v:  * 
l..'i^  !.  iw  i;ik- ij  i:-  p-itii'.'!.  Y'-i  .-i  c  v. ;...-. 
W;;::-i  n  f'.-ll,  ;,:..l  w  hiTf  I*ark»T.  fiar^.! :.«.■",  .V - 
("Ir.-.rv.  Mm.ri-.  atid  I'tli-.T  i-arlv  !.;irri««t<.  U\.  '*.'j. 
him.  "1!.  ■*»■  w!jo  *:irvivi-d  that  ilav,  aiic!  wl,-. 
i;\.  -  !r.'. .■  lii-in  j-r.'lon^-ed  to  tJn-  j.rt->».'i.:  h  "- 
ar.-  r."W  a:«'inal  vuu.  Some  of  theiu  vi.-j  i.^v.. 
K:.'\^n  m  tin.-  trwj.;.' srenis  of  the  wa".  }'•-- 
h"il'!  I  tlav  i;iiw  >:r»  tVh  forth  tlieir  K-eMc  ariL? 
I'l  i!iil»ra«'e  \mi.  Ik-IioM!  tht-v  niisc  T:.i::r 
tr.  m!!iii^'  Vi.ii'v.-to  invoke  llic  Mes.-iiii:  of  {j-l 
I'll  vi.ij.  a'id  \«»urs.  fonv^.-r. 

Sir,  \oi:  havr  a-^-i^ted  us  in  layiijj-  iJjo  :'. ■•.::■.- 
d.i'iiin  "f  tlii«i  e'litin-.  You  have  lu-ard  lo  ?;:- 
iM-ar-f.  wit!i  »»ur  iV-i-hk*  comiiiciulatioi:,  li;-.' 
natii  -  of  d-'j-arli'l  ]»atni>ts.  ^ijr.  iiiiiniiii.ci.:-! 
and  1  uI<«L'y  hi-lon:.^  to  thi*  >!iail.  AW-;:ivc  x'i-.kI:'^ 
\h\<  d;i\.  t'l  Warrtn  an«l  liis  f!^»i.•oiati«•.  Ua 
oth«r  oi  fji-ions,  they  huvo  ln*en  ^ivcu  to  y^iur 
mo;-!-  i'liTji'dia^e  rompanion"-  in  arm*.  t«»  ^Va!?!;- 
irjL:"ii.  to  Cirriiu;.  t«»  <iates  Sullivan,  and  Li::- 
('"In.  ^ir.  \Vi-  \,n'.\'  l-eeonje  rdisetant  To  ;:)•:*:.! 
ihf-f.  oiir  hijljfoT  and  la^-t  honors  further.  Wo 
U"!il«!  L'!a«lly  h"ld  them  vvt  hark  from  the  llit]u» 
reniiiai'.:  of  liait  immortal  hand.  "  Son:-^  in 
ealiiiii  rii!i;a.-."  Illu^trious  as  are  yuur  nu-rits 
V.  t  f.ir.  oh.  MTV  far  di-tant  he  the  dav,  when 
any  in-rripiinn  shall  hear  your  name,  or  anj 
ton-jui'  pronounre  its  eid(».L'y  ! 

The  hadin;.''  relie<'tion.  to  which  tliis  cHTasion 
>«'inis  to  irnite  ii-.  nspeet-s  the  ^reat  chan;:fs 
whirh  havo  hapj»ened  in  the  lifty  y^*ars,  since 
the  hattle  of  Uunker  Hill  was  fonjrhl.  And  it 
pe«'u]iarly  mark:*  the  charaetcr  (»f  the  pri-?ent 
aire,  that,  in  Lfokinj;  at  llieso  chaiijres,  and  in 
e-timatin;r  their  eJJeet  on  <.»Tir  condition,  Wc  are 
oMi;:vd  to  eon.-iiler,  not  wliat  lias  been  done  iii 
our  own  eounrry  only,  hut  in  others  als4>.  In 
these  intere«*tini:  times  while  nations  are  mak- 
iuL'  separate  and  indlviilual  adviuices  in  improve- 
nK?it,  they  make,  loo,  a  connnon  ])rogress:  like 
vessel^  on  a  common  Tule,  jiroj)olled  l»y  the  pdes 
at  dilU-rent  rates,  ac(M")rdinj;f  to  their  several 
structure  and  management,  but  all  movetl  fi.»r- 
wanl  hy  one  nii;rhty  cunx-nt  Ivneuth,  htrvuij? 
en<»U!rh  to  hear  onward  wliatover  does  not  sink 
beneath  it. 

A  chief  distinction  of  the  present  day  is  a 
community  of  opinion:^  and  knowledf^  amongst 
men,  in  ditferent  nations,  existing  in  n  dej^^ 
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heretofore  unknown.  Knowledge  has,  in  our 
time,  triumphed,  and  is  triumphing  over  dis- 
tance, over  ditleronc^  of  languapres,  over  diver- 
fiit y  of  hftbits,  over  prejudice,  and  over  bigotry. 
The  civilized  and  Christian  world  is  fast  learn- 
ing the  great  lesson,  that  difference  of  nation 
does  not  imply  necessary  hostility,  and  that  all 
contact  need  not  be  war.  The  whole  world  Is 
l^ecominp  a  common  field  for  intellect  to  act  in. 
Energ}'  of  mind,  genius,  power,  wheresoever  it 
exists,  may  speak  out  in  any  tongue,  and  the 
world  will  hear  it.  A  great  chord  of  sentiment 
and  feeling  runs  through  two  continents,  and 
\nbrates  over  both.  Every  breeze  wafts  intel- 
lijjence  from  country  to  country ;  every  wave 
rolls  it ;  all  give  it  forth,  and  all  in  turn  receive 
it.  There  Ls  a  vast  commerce  of  ideas ;  there 
are  marts  and  exchanges  for  intellectual  dis- 
coveries, and  a  wonderful  fellowship  of  those 
individual  intelligences  which  make  up  the 
mind  and  opinion  of  the  age.  Mind  is  the  great 
lever  of  all  things ;  human  tliought  Ls  the  pro- 
cess by  which  hmnan  ends  are  ultimately  an- 
swered ;  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  so 
astonishing  in  the  last  lialf  century,  has  ren- 
dered innumerable  minds,  variously  gitlted  by 
nature,  competent  to  be  competitors,  or  fellow- 
workers,  on  the  theatre  of  intellectual  opera- 
tion. 

From  these  causes,  important  improvements 
have  taken  place  in  the  personal  condition  of 
individuals.  Generally  speaking,  mankind  are 
not  only  better  fed,  and  better  clothed,  but  they 
are  able  also  to  enjoy  more  leisure ;  they  i)os- 
sess  more  refinement  and  more  self-respect.  A 
superior  tone  of  education,  maimers,  and  habits 
prevails.  This  remark,  most  true  in  its  appli- 
cation to  our  own  country,  is  also  partly  true, 
when  applied  elsewhere.  It  is  proved  by  the 
va.stly  augmented  consumption  of  those  articles 
of  manufacture  and  of  commerce,  which  con- 
tribute to  the  comforts  and  the  decencies  of 
life ;  an  augmentation  which  has  far  outrun  the 
progress  of  populati(m.  And  while  the  unex- 
uuipled  and  almost  incredible  use  of  machinery 
would  seem  to  sujiply  the  place  of  labor,  labor 
still  finds  its  occupation  and  its  reward ;  so 
wisely  has  Providence  adjusted  men^s  wants 
and  desires  to  their  condition  and  their  capa- 
city. 

Any  ade(|uate  survey,  however,  of  the  pro- 
gress made  in  the  last  half  century,  in  the  polite 
and  the  mechanic  arts,  in  machinery  and  man- 
ufjQctures,  in  commerce  and  agriculture,  in  let- 
tors,  and  in  science,  would  re([uire  volumes.  I 
must  abstain  wholly  from  these  subjects,  and 
turn,  for  a  moment,  to  the  contemplation  of 
what  has  been  done  on  the  great  question  of 
politics  and  government.  This  is  the  master 
to])ic  of  the  age;  and  during  the  whole  fifty 
years,  it  has  intensely  occupied  the  thoughts  of 
men.  The  nature  of  civil  government,  its  ends 
and  uses,  have  been  canvassed  and  investigated ; 
ancient  opinions  attacked  and  defended;  new 
ideas  recommended  and  resisted,  by  whatever 
power  the  mind  of  man  oonld  bring  to  the  con- 


troversy. From  the  closet  and  the  public  halls 
the  debate  has  been  trari^iferred  to  the  field ; 
and  the  world  has  been  shaken  by  wars  of  un- 
exampled magnitude,  and  the  greatest  variety 
of  fortune.  A  day  of  j)eace  has  at  length  suc- 
ceeded ;  and  now  that  the  strife  has  subsided, 
and  the  smoke  cleared  away,  we  may  begin  to 
see  what  has  actually  been  done,  permanently 
changing  the  state  and  condition  of  human  so- 
ciety. And  without  dwelling  on  particular  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  most  apparent.,  that,  from  the 
before-mentioned  caases  of  augmented  knowl- 
edge and  improved  individual  condition,  a  real, 
substantial,  and  important  change  has  taken 
place,  and  is  taking  place,  greatly  beneficial,  on 
the  whole,  to  human  liberty  and  human  hap- 
piness. 

Tlie  groat  wheel  of  political  revolution  began 
to  move  in  America.  Here  its  rotation  was 
guarded,  regular,  and  safe.  Transferred  to  the 
other  continent,  from  unfortunate  but  natural 
causes,  it  received  an  irregular  and  violent  im- 
pulse ;  it  whirled  along  with  a  fearful  celerity ; 
till  at  length,  like  the  chariot  wheels  in  the 
races  of  antiquity,  it  took  fire  from  the  rapidity 
of  its  own  motion,  and  blazed  onward,  spread- 
ing confiagration  and  terror  around. 

We  learn  from  the  result  of  this  experiment, 
how  fortunate  was  our  own  condition,  and  how 
admirably  the  character  of  our  people  was  cal- 
culated for  making  the  great  example  of  popu- 
lar governments.  The  possession  of  jwwer  did 
not  turn  the  heads  of  the  American  people,  for 
they  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  exercising 
a  great  portion  of  self-control.  Although  the 
paramount  authority  of  the  ])arent  State  existed 
over  them,  yet  a  large  field  of  legislation  had 
always  been  open  to  our  colonial  assemblies. 
They  were  accustomed  to  rei)resentative  bodies 
and  the  forms  of  free  goveniment ;  they  under- 
stood the  doctrine  of  the  division  of  ])Ower 
among  dhferent  branches,  and  the  necessity  of 
checks  on  each.  The  character  of  our  country- 
men, moreover,  was  sober,  moral,  and  religious; 
and  there  was  little  in  the  change  to  shock  their 
feelings  of  justice  and  humanity,  or  even  to  dis- 
turb an  honest  prejudice.  We  had  no  domestic 
throne  to  overturn,  no  privileged  orders  to  cast 
down,  no  violent  changes  of  property  to  en- 
counter. In  the  American  Kevolution,  no  man 
sought  or  wished  for  more  than  to  defend  and 
enjoy  his  own.  None  hoped  for  plunder  or  for 
spoil.  liapacity  was  unknown  to  it ;  tlio  axe 
was  not  among  the  instruments  of  its  accom- 
plishment ;  and  we  all  know  that  it  could  not 
have  lived  a  single  day  under  any  well-founded 
imputation  of  possessing  a  tendency  adverse  to 
the  Christian  religion. 

It  need  not  8uri)rise  us,  that^  under  circum- 
stances less  auspicious,  political  revolutions 
elsewhere,  even  when  well  intended,  have  ter- 
minated difierently.  It  is,  indeed,  a  great 
ac^hievement,  it  is  the  master  work  of  the  world, 
to  establish  governments  entirely  popular,  on 
lasting  foundations ;  nor  is  it  easy,  indeed,  to 
introduce  the  popular  principle  at  all,  into 
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jrovrrrnMi'iit-J  to  v, lii-h  it  liM-^  hv-i-n  :il!'»j-«-!lM'r  a 

htrMII/l'P.        It   cilHISttt   In'  •iMlllitt'i!.    |;n\Vi  Vrr,   lh.lt 

KilP'I'i;  lia-^  <'«»l:i«-  (lilt  t'f  t!n' c«'i:tv-t.  iiiwliirli 
silt"  li.'i'^  lii'iJi  >•"  l'»:iL'  inir:i.r«''l,  \\itli  ^'rvMTly  -ii- 
iKTiiir  kinnvlt(]/i',  jiMil,  ill  iii.-itiy  n'-j •».•<■!>,  a 
liii:!i]y-iiii[i:"i»M«l  «-i'ii«!ilit'n.  Wliati'VtT  lviii-:lt 
liji-i  I'l-vii  ai-jniri- !,  is  likely  t«>  \k'  rrtaiiiril,  inr  ' 
it  roii^i^t-*  in.ii:i!y  in  tin*  arijui-ifitui  nt*  rnnn- 
C"iili.i:litiiu'«l  i«l»a-.  Aii'l  alflmiiL'li  kirij-'Inrii-  and 
]»r(»\  ini'i-4  may  l-i-  wri-tiM  iVi'isi  tin-  liain!'.  tliat  . 
Imld  till-Ill,  iti  ilu.'  -ai:a.'  iiiaiiiuT  tln-v  Win*  «•!!- 
tainod :  i.llliiinL'li  I'l'dinary  aiid  \  uL'ar  [mwir 
may.  in  hinnan  allair-J.  In-  l«»^t  i\<  i\  ha*;  Im-ih 
W'nn  ;  \»"t  it  is  lli«-  ^j-iiiricni-  j-rrri-irativi'  ••!*  tin- 
0]n|»iri'«it' kn<»\vl«M!;:i',  tliaf  what  it  ;r.i:!!- it  tM\»r 
l»»^i"S     On    lljf   r-.-ntrafy,    it    iin*i"»:i-r«;    |i\    th«' 

iiiiiliilili*  nl'i!-*  nwn  p-'W*  r:  all  it-;  rial'.  1 t.iiu' 

mean-;  all  ITn  aMaiJinjiMs  \u\\t<  t»»  in-w  rm:- 
<[iii-^t'..  It-i  w  lii'li-  al'tnal.-iiif  har\v"*t  i>  l-;;t  -«» 
muili  M-"il  wht-at,  atid  n'ltisin/  has  a>«ri-!aiMid. 
niid  n'lthin;!' ra:i  a>(-(  I'tain  thv  aniount  i>t' nlti- 
mato  ])rnd;!i't. 

rntUr  till"  i!itlm''ii'i''it"  this  rai-idly-iMrn-a-iJiL' 
k 111 )\vK'd ;.'«',  tl.i*  jHi.rih-  havi'  ln-.n-.n,  in  all  It-rtn- 
ot' j:oVi"n:i:ir!:t,  t«»  l!iinkan«l  t«i  ria-on  •■naMair- 
nf>tat«'.  Ki-L'ardirij' L'«'\tTfiint'it  as  an  iti-'itn- 
tinn  Inr  l!u'  [mhlii-  l'mihI.  t!ii_\  «h':iiainl  a  kn«»'A  1- 
t'il'jv  ot"\[<  ojuratiim*,  at.d  a  iiarti«ij»al!>in  in  it- 
exrri'iM".  A  <":ill  l*"r  lln'  n-jirvsc-niativr-N-lrm.  ■ 
whi'iWiT  it  i"  n«»i  oninvvi!,  and  wla-r.*  tlun*  ]n 
nlroady  iiit<'Hiir*';i««.'  i-nouirh  t-»  i-stlniatc  it-i  vain*'. 
is  iHTM'Vi-rinirly  niado.  \Vlu'i\'  nirti  may  ^prak 
out,  llnv  diMiiand  it  ;  uhri'v  ll:v  ha'. nnvt  i.-.  at 
tlu'ir  throats  thvv  ]'ray  Inr  it. 

Whon  Loai>  XJ V.  >ii"k  '*  I  am  thv  Matr,''  In- 
cx|in'-M  d  tin-  i'>'*rn«v  ntiho  d«M-trinr  nt'  uiilim- 
iti'd  piiwi.T.  Jiy  thf  ri;h-  nt'  that  .-v«;ti*in.  thr 
I'fnpli-  aiv  dlM-nr.tuit' d  iVoin  l\n'  ^tatl*;  th»-y 
fiPL' it' si;l>ii-rT- :  i«  i<  thrir  lunl.  Tlu-o  idi-a-. 
fiMindod  ill  ti.c  l-ivo  mI"  piiwi-r,  and  lnn;^-.iipp«»rt- 
e«l  hv  ih«-  rv,-,.-<  and  tho  ahii<«.'  of'  it,  aiv  Nivlil- 
in^'  in  <-nr  u^*'.  to  otiiiT  opinions;  ami  the' 
oivili/i"d  world  -voinsat  la>t  to  ho  proivoditi::  to 
tho  ron\itt:t»n  oftliaf  fundaimnial  and  maniti-t 
truth,  tliat  :\n'  powrr-i  ••(' p'^oriinn-ut  nw'  hut  a 
trust,  anil  t.!;at  tln.v  <  ann<»!  hi-  l;iwlullv  t-x^rri-cd 
htir  lor  tho  Lro«»d  of  tj.^.  ^.,n,iiiiiinitv.  A^^kimwl- 
cd,i:o  U  more  ai  d  moi\-t.-xt«'ridi.-d,  thisj-onvictioii 
])eoomo-  mori»  and  moro  ^oiu-ral.  Knowk-tliro, 
in  truth,  i<  tho  isrvAt  hun  in  tho  lirtnamfiit.  \ 
Lito  a?nl  j»owi-r  arv  soatt^-rod  witliall  itslnams. 
Tho  prayrr  of  tho  (In-rian  oomhataiit,  \\  hoii  • 
t'nvolo[K'd  in  unnatural  t'louil*:  and  darknt>s  is 
tho  api)ropriato  in.litii-al  t-upplicalion  \\>v  tho  | 
]»et»plo  ot'  o\i-ry  o«iuntry  not  yet  Mo-od  with 
froo  iu}?tituli«ins:  i 

*'  Di-Jprl  till"*  climd,  tlio  liijht  of  hoaron  n'storc,         ' 
(jivo  me  to  si:k— und  Ajux  u»k:*  no  uiurc.'*  ■ 

W(»  nuiy  hopo,  that  the  prrowinu'  intlnonoe  f»f 
enliLdilenoil  hontirnontswill  ])romotc  the  porma-  ; 
nont  peace  of  tho  worM.     Wars,  to  maintain  ' 
family  allianoos,  to  ujdioM  or  to  oast  d«»wn  dy-  ' 
luistio**,  to  ro;rnlate  suocessions  to  throno-*.  w  hioh 
have  occupied  .so  muoli  room  in  the  history  of 
modern  times  if  not  less  likely  to  hiippen  at  ull, 


will  !e  a  S-.  likely  t"  hi  cmtmi'  pMu.";i!  aud  ifivrO^e 
many  nation^,  ;is  the  LToat  priio  !/■]••  >;.al!  !« 
more  ali'l  m«>re  e>tahli>he«l,  tii.'it     tl..-  il.TiTi.-t  I*: 

the  Wi'rM  ispea«e,  an«l  i*s  tir-!    -?-.-.\!  M.-,:::tc. 

that  r\e;'y  liation  pu^.-.f-.^i-^  tin'   |-«i\^     r  <  *  e-*:;)- 

li-hln-^'  a  L'overniiu-nt  for  ii-,.Jt".  |)i.;  p-.-.'-IiL- 
opinitin  ha-;  attained  al*«o  an  intl-ii-j  i  r  owr  ji-v- 
ivnniints  wliji-h  d<»  n<»r  adrrdi  t'.t-  |"p':!\r  ;.r!!;- 
«'iple  into  their  i-r^'aiii/atii.!:.  A  i..  .a— ;;■*. 
re-pi-eJ  t'.-r  the  Judj-nieiit  of  tl:t'  wt-rl'i  o-..  v;i'.>. 
i?i  -<  it.i*  UH  a-i:re.  a?«  a  eoijtnd  ^\\^^]•  \]..-  i::--: 
n!.h:iiit»d  iMrn;-;  of  a'.i!h"rit_\ .  Jt  i-  ••wlr.j.  ].<'r- 
hap*,  t'l  tills  tnitli.  t!.at  tli«-  i.':'.  r«  -'iiiu'  -::=:Lr-vi' 
•  •I'lln-  ( irerk-"  h':*  h'.-«  n  siitrV-red  til. .Ml  ;:-■■•]. m\j. 
\\i;h«»iit  a  i!i:-i'rt  ii:ter!*i Ti-rn'*-.  i.ii\ir  !■■  i*r<->t 
:!::.:  ooi:nlry  :ro:n  it-  j«re-rM*  ir.a-:.  :•-.  ;:::  I  :.■!■'. 
it  to  oiiii  r  ji-.iVir-,  or  to  »\ii  nii-  ::  i  ->-t.-i;i  ■■:' 
pae';"("a!i'Hi  hy  ]'  >rvi\  a:;-!,  wit):  M-iti  'I  ~Te!j^;lu 
lay  tl:«-  hei  k  oi"  t 'iiri-^iian  and  «■;  %  ".ji  i  '1  (»ree:  e:i*L 
till'  l.i.ii  <,f  i!..,.  harhariin  Twr-i.  !.i  :  i>  Ti^ank 
i'f'l  tl.;.!  \\«'  livi-  in  an  :•.:»■  \\  hvu  -  ':?.••■!  hi::::  ;.:u« 
i!i!!:i.:iei'  li-ii'.s  the  hay-.ni:,  ;:fjil  w  i:eri  till- 
^rer::«  -t  .•■.■itliMrity  diu-.-nnt  ven:ure  to  e!:e<'U:iier 
the -i-.Tihif;^  [ '»vvtr  <if  puhjie  r».  j. :■«»;.  i -I  i.  Ariv 
a!:i'!!ip:  ««f  the  kitirl  I  lia\e  mefi:'..'r.»;<!.  -hi  uiJ 
hi-  i.i  I  h\  one  univi-rsal  hnr-t  *\'  i:i<!i:::i:::ii.n: 
the  air  of  tho  ei\i!i/ed  World  oii_-iii  in  Le  siuulo 
too  warm  to  he  r<imfortuhly  hi\aJhe  I  l-y  any 
w  li.i  w  "wld  ha/ar«l  ir. 

It  i-i.  ijidiid.  a  tonehiuir  retlvf  ri. »:!.  tlir.r  w}i:!i:. 
in  til.-  t;,'lni>-  of  <.ur  connrryV  li.4j  ;.".'u -^.  we 
ro.irthis  ni'-tir.ment  ti^  her  lionor,  u,.  ]  ...{^  f.r 
ii:-tr;;r:i-iii  jn  ,ii:r  i:t;dertakin:r.  l  »  a  e"'ii;:rv 
whiili  i'  iii'W  in  fearlul  f>«nte>i,  p.:t  tor  w.:rks 
of  ar:  or  n.rm«';-ia'>  of  frh»ry,  hn;  t'r  her  own 
oxi-J-rne.  I.'t  Inr  le  a-.-urod.  tliat  -?:«■  i-  n--: 
f -rj-.M;.  n  in  the  worM  ;  that  her  e:V'.rts  :.re  ::'i- 
plaud' «!.  ai:d  liiat  c 'U-tant  I'my^r-  a-i-er.'d  l- : 
hi  r  >uiii— .  And  let  in  cheri-li  a  i  i-iilM' :.* 
h"p,- f"..i'  hv-r  linal  triumph.  If  tl:-'  tri^e  *p:.rk 
<»f  reli.ioii- .ind  eivil  liherty  ho  kimiled,  it  will 
hi;r:i.  Ilui-ian  aifeiiey  eaniiot  t-\iin;rr.i-!i  ]:. 
Like  tile  earth'-  cei.tral  fire  it  may  W-  -motheri.-! 
f.ir  a  tin.'o ;  the  oeean  may  overwhel'-i  it  ;  rii'.>:iu- 
tains  may  pre--  it  down;  but  its  inijeront  aii-l 
uiicon'[Uerahle  I'orco  will  hoavo  ImhIi  the  «"eo:in 
an«l  the  land,  and  at  sumo  tirjie  <.»r  another,  in 
someplace  or  another,  the  voloano  will  hreak 
out  and  tiamo  up  to  liojivtn. 

Anion;,'  tho  ;rreat  events  <)f  the  half  cent iiry, 
wo  nni-t  reok<»n.  certainly,  tho  revolution  of 
Sinith  America;  and  wo  are  not  likelv  to  over- 
rate  the  imponanco  of  thsit  rev<»lnti.»n,  either  to 
the  i>eoi>le  of  the  ctmntry  it-elf  »>r  To  tho  re-r  oH 
tho  world.  The  late  Spanish  eolonio.s,  rii»w  in- 
di'jH-ndent  states,  undor  circr.n>ratK\s  Ic-s  fa- 
voralklo.  douhtless,  than  attoinled  our  own  rev- 
olution, have  yet  siiccoN-^fully  eonmunced  their 
national  existence.  They  have  aci'omiilishe'l  the 
;rreat  ohject  of  e-tahlishin;jf  their  indepeiideuoo ; 
they  are  known  an<l  acknowled-red  in  the  a\  orld ; 
and*  althouirh  in  rejrard  to  their  ^y^teI!lS  of  i:ov- 
ernit^eiit,  their  sentimentsun  relijfii.»us  loK-ratii-n. 
an«l  their  ]»rovi-it»ns  for  public  instrucrion.  they 
may  have  yet  nnich  to  learn,  it  must  be  aiiini:- 
tod'  that  tliev  have  risen  to  the  condition  t-l 
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settled  and  established  states,  more  rapidly  than 
oonld  have  been  reasonably  anticipated.  They 
already  furnish  an  exhilarating  example  of  the 
difference  between  free  governments  and  des- 
potic misrule.  Their  commerce,  at  this  moment, 
creates  a  new  activity  in  all  the  great  marts  of 
the  world.  They  show  themselves  able,  by  an 
exchange  of  commodities,  to  bear  an  useful  part 
in  the  intercourse  of  nations. 

A  new  spirit  of  enterprise  and  industry  begins 
to  prevail ;  all  the  great  interests  of  society  re- 
ceive a  salutary  impulse ;  and  the  progress  of 
information  not  only  testifies  to  an  improved 
condition,  but  constitutes  itself  the  highest  and 
most  essential  improvement. 

When  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  was  fonght, 
the  existence  of  South  America  was  scarcely 
felt  in  the  civilized  world.  The  thirteen  little 
colonies  of  North  America  habitually  called 
themselves  the  "  continent"  Borne  down  by 
colonial  subjugation,  monopoly  and  bigotry, 
these  vast  regions  of  the  South  were  hardly 
visible  above  the  horizon.  But  in  onr  day  there 
hath  been,  as  it  were,  a  new  creation.  The 
sonthem  hemisphere  emerges  from  the  sea.  Its 
lofty  mountains  begin  to  litl;  themselves  into  the 
light  of  heaven ;  its  broad  and  fertile  plains 
stretch  out,  in  beauty,  to  the  eye  of  civilized 
man,  and  at  the  mighty  bidding  of  the  voice  of 
political  lil)erty  the  waters  of  darkness  retire. 

And  now,  let  us  indulge  an  honest  exultation 
in  the  conviction  of  the  benefit,  which  the  ex- 
ample of  our  country  has  produced,  and  is  likely 
to  produce,  on  Imman  freedom  and  human  hap- 
piness. And  let  us  endeavor  to  comprehend,  in 
all  its  magnitude,  and  to  feel,  in  all  its  impor- 
tance, the  part  assigned  to  us  in  the  great  drama 
of  human  afiTairs.  We  are  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  system  of  representative  and  popular  gov- 
ernments. Thus  far  our  example  shows,  that 
such  governments  are  compatible,  not  only  with 
respectability  and  power,  but  with  repose,  with 
peace,  with  security  of  personal  rights,  with 
good  laws,  and  a  just  administration. 

We  are  not  propagandists.  Wherever  other 
systems  are  preferred,  either  as  being  thought 
better  in  themselves,  or  as  better  suited  to  ex- 
isting condition,  we  leave  the  preference  to  be 
enjoyed.  Our  history  hitherto  proves,  however, 
that  the  popular  form  is  practicable,  and  that 
with  wisdom  and  knowledge  men  may  govern 
tliemselves ;  and  the  duty  incumbent  on  us  is, 
to  preserve  the  consistency  of  this  cheering  ex- 
ample, and  tike  care  that  nothing  may  weaken 
its  authority  with  the  world.  If,  in  onr  case, 
the  representative  system  ultimately  fail,  popu- 
lar governments  must  be  pronounced  impossible. 
No  combination  of  circumstances  more  favora- 


ble to  the  experiment  can  ever  bo  expected  to 
occur.  The  last  hopes  of  mankind,  therefore, 
rest  with  us ;  and  if  it  should  be  proclaimed, 
that  our  example  had  become  an  argument 
against  the  experiment,  the  knell  of  popular 
liberty  would  be  sounded  throughout  the  earth. 

These  are  excitements  to  duty  ;  but  they  are 
not  suggestions  of  doubt  Our  history  and  our 
condition,  all  that  is  gone  before  us,  and  all  that 
surrounds  us,  authorize  the  belief,  that  popular 
governments,  though  subject  to  occasional  vari- 
ations, perhaps  not  always  for  the  better,  in 
form,  may  yet,  in  their  general  charaeler,  be  as 
durable  and  permanent  as  other  systems.  We 
know,  indeed,  that  in  our  country,  any  other  is 
impossible.  The  principle  of  free  governments 
adheres  to  the  American  soil.  It  is  bedded  in 
it ;  immovable  as  its  mount.'iins. 

And  let  the  sacred  obligations  which  have 
devolved  on  this  generation,  and  on  us,  sink 
deep  into  our  hearts.  Those  are  daily  dropping 
from  among  us,  who  established  our  liberty  and 
our  government  The  great  trust  now  descends 
to  new  hands.  Let  us  apply  ourselves  to  that 
which  is  presented  to  us,  as  our  api)ropriato  ob- 
ject. We  can  win  no  laurels  in  a  war  for  inde- 
pendence. Earlier  and  worthier  hands  have 
gathered  them  all.  Nor  are  there  places  for  us 
by  the  side  of  Solon,  and  Allred,  and  other 
founders  of  States.  Our  fathers  have  filled 
them.  But  there  remains  to  us  a  great  duty  of 
defence  and  preservation ;  and  there  is  opened 
to  us,  also,  a  noble  pursuit,  to  which  the  spirit 
of  the  times  strongly  invites  us.  Our  proper 
business  is  improvement.  Let  our  age  be  the 
age  of  improvement  In  a  day  of  peace,  let  us 
advance  the  arts  of  peace  and  the  works  of 
peace.  Let  us  develop  the  resources  of  our 
land,  call  forth  its  powers,  build  up  its  institu- 
tions, promote  all  its  great  interests,  and  see 
whether  we  also,  in  our  day  and  generation, 
may  not  perform  something  worthy  to  be  re- 
membered. Let  us  cultivate  a  true  spirit  of 
union  and  harmony.  In  pursuing  the  great  ob- 
jects, which  our  condition  points  out  to  us,  let 
us  act  under  a  settled  conviction,  and  an  habit- 
ual feeling,  that  these  twenty-four  states  are  one 
country.  Let  our  conceptions  be  enlarged  to 
the  circle  of  our  duties.  Let  us  extend  our 
ideas  over  the  whole  of  the  vast  field  in  which 
we  are  called  to  act.  Let  our  object  be,  our 
country,  our  whole  country,  and  nothing  but 
our  country.  And,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  may 
that  country  itself  become  a  vast  and  splendid 
monument,  not  of  oppression  and  terror,  but  of 
wisdom,  of  peace,  and  of  liberty,  upon  which 
the  world  may  gaze  with  admiration,  forever  I 
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In  tl,.    >.:.;•.•  of  tl.o  I'lIumI  >r;ifi-,  nw  t!i.-  ■ 

tNNti.iv  -i./ii  •.!"  .I:iii';.irv,  l*»:i<.».  t'l'llfuin-'    Mr.  ; 

I 
IIjivi,..   ill   tl,,-  i!';":i:i-,  ^Ir.  Wr!<-ti:-  -{"-ko  a^ 

l«.]Inw<:  •    -  I 

Mir.  I*i:!--iiMM, — \V||.  II  tI;..  uiiiriin  r  li;j-  lu  \u 
ti»-.-.'i|  !'•'!•  iii;!'iv  il.iv-.  ill  tl.iil;  V, #•;>:!,..:•,  -i:.!!  i.n 
UTJ  Kii'kii.'W!!  -.1.  !i'-  r;:i:  ;r.i!l\  .■.'.a;l>  !jiiii^i  If  «it" 
tlu*  lir^t  I'..;!-!'  in  t!;,-  -*  irin.  tlii-  t;jr!ii-t  :'!  tini- 
nt"  tin-  -'IM,  I"  T.-i'm-  !  :-  l:.til:;'!i'.  .-iii.!  ;i-f  i-rr;iih 
liow  t;ir  :l;i'  flilii.  lit-  \\:\\x-  \\v\\\  ii  l.iiii  Irniii  lii^ 
tnu-  <■•»:. r-i.     I.I  T  Ii-  iriiir.-ifi-  t!i**  jtii«Ii  mi-.  Mn.l. 

ln'T'Tl-   \\''  Ini.t    t';i:l'nT  I'll   I  111'   \\!i\»  -  r.;' tills  l!t  - 

li.'iti-.  rf''i:' !ii  ?!ii*  ji-iiii  iV'-in  \\}.i«-Ii  \\r  «!»j.:irfi'l. 
tlj.'jt  w  r  •::;■%':!!  li-;i-t  l«i- :j1i!i- t«)  ««'ni«.Ttiiri' w  l.f!*i' 
Wf  ii'i'.v  :«.:•■■.  1  ii'lv  t'ur  tin-  n-.i'Iini:  «'t"thi'  n-ii*- 
liilii'ii. 

Till'  S»'in-t;irv  ri;i'l  tlu-  n-Miliitlmi,  .'i- follows: 

»•  I;,>nJr,.\  'r».;,t  i:...  ('(iiniiiitiri-  t»ii  JNililii- 
L:i;mU  !•!•  in-sf r-ir!,-!  to  ir;i|wiri'  jih«|  r»iH»rt  tin- 
qn::!!:i- V  i.{  j-'il'In-  I  iinl-  Fi  ii::jiiiii;u'  ni;-ii]«l  w  itli- 
iti  •.jii-'i  Sl:it«-  iiini  Tiri-it'TV,  ;iin|  win  tin  r  it  l-i- 
e.xiMiiii  lit  111  Hinit.  I'lir  ;i  ('irJ:iiii  j-crlml.  iI-*- 
Sm1»  >  I'l'  tin-  I-'i!  lii-  laliiN  ttj  ^-iwli  \:\\\i\<  i.T'lv  ;i^ 
Iiiivi'  Iii-r«T"i'r.-  !i--iii  ojVi  n  •!  Jni*  -.ilr,  mikI  wyk- 
IMW  >iily  ■■:  !■•  *•!  tn  ;ii  the  iiji::iiiiniii  jirii'i-. 
Aii'l.  :;!-".  V  l;iM.ir  tin-  I'llicr-  nf  ^ii:'Vf\nr  ;.'fiu'- 
r:il.  Mini  ->",':.«■  I 't'  l!u'  l.Jlul  ollli'i -v  lii.iv  Imt  In* 
.'il)"li-lu '1  \\  i-l!«»:it  iKrriiiuiit  t«»  ti.i-  |»u]»Ii''  in- 
tori*-T  :  <'!•  \\!;<tli"r  1;  In*  «\inili«iit  to  !uloj»t 
iiiiM-iK'i^  f'l  li.-.'NttM  t!;»'  '-.•i]i>,  :iiiil  txtiinl  iiiort- 
r:i|''nlly  t!;..'  -mtvi-v-;  nf  tin-  j'i;M;i'  l:in«!!-." 

\\\'  li:i\i'  tliii-^  ln-:iril.  .-ir.  wliMt  tin-  r»'>«)liiTi«ni 
is.  wMcli  i.-.  :irliiMll\  liit'oiv  11-  lV)r  ciiiisi'NTaiinn ; 
a!iil  ir  will  rcMiIih  n«-.-iir  tn  fvcrv  oiu;  tlurt  it  is 
n!i!i'>-t  tl..'i'n!y  >u1iJicT  j-^oiit  \vlii<*h  sriiiu-thin;: 
li:i-  n-if  lii'i'M  -;ti«l  in  tin.*  -jH-«'«'li.  niiiniiij:  tliri)u;rii 
two  «l;iys  I  y  which  the  SciiaU'  ]ii\<  lu-di  imw 
i'Ti!«'rt:iini  il  hy  tlu.'^roMlK'innn  IViiiii  Stmth  Cam- 
lii::i.  Mvrry  tupir  in  llio  wirh*  rnn^'o  of  <inr 
jiuMic  :if)-iirs  w  lu'thvi*  \ni^\  or  jfrrM-nt — K:\Lr\ 
tliii:L'.  ^Mur;il  or  iDral,  "vvlK'thiT  hoIiHiiriii;;  to 
iiMiional  [wlit !(•«-,  or  j)arty  j-olitics,  sri.'m««  tu 
liuvr.  aitiMitc'l  iMori-  or  l^-s  of  tho  honoraMo 
uirnilu'r'-i  attention,  save  unlv  t]iOTi'><»lnii«in  Ik*- 
loiv  llio  SiTiaii'.  IK-  lia*  -jM>kon  ot'cvory  thiuLi 
l»nt  tht'  j»nl»lii;  laniN.  Thi-y  liavo  i->rapoil  In-? 
nnti<'<'.  To  Ihat.  Mili|tft,  in  all  Li-^  i!X«-iirM«»ns, 
he  Jia-^  not,  ]iai«l  ov«.n  the  coM  rL'^purt  ui'a  luiss- 
iiiiT  ;rlnnrc, 

W'hi'n  this  dohati',  sir,  was  to  l^i  resumed  tm 
Thurs'lay  iiiorninL',  it  s«>  hajipenod  tijat  it  wouM 
liavt*  lurn  (vnivenirnt  ^ov  mo  to  he  L-Krwhere. 
The  Ininorahli."  mnnln-r,  however,  di<l  ii(»t  in- 
cliiii?  t«>  put  oil*  the  discus-ion  t«)  antJthtT  day. 
Ill-  had  a  ^hot.  ho  said,  t«»  return,  and  he  wished 
to  disj-liarLV  it.  'I'iiat  nhot,  sir,  whieh  it  was 
kind  thus  to  int'orm  us  was  cominjj,  that  wo 

*  ^ico  tlK-  Speech  of  Mr.  Uaync,  In  tho  fciibsiquont  pages 

of  this  \i>llMlU'. 


iiii-li!  stand  out  i>f  i!io  \\:\\\  i*T  jiFk-pare  o*::- 
"ilvr-tn  I.dl  hrton-  it.  aiid  «lit.-  with  t\-.rr..'. 
ha-  now  heen  rri'oi\vd.  I'nr^r  i\\\  ii'\\:iu\^v\ 
and  with  rxju-ftation  aw.'iki  im-I  l.y  ri.'.-  t'-'t 
w  !;;«•'!  j'riTrdrd  it.  it  ha-^  !•»  fii  i!I*«Iiar^'e'l.  a:.-^ 
ha- "^pmt  it-*  Ior«\'.  li  hiay  !'i  «iiiriv  jijv  :<<  vv 
I.fi  n.ore  of  its  ilhi-t,  tl:a!i  1},;iT,  if  ijo'-dy  -i 
f  «:iiii|.  afr.T  all,  eithrr  killed  c.r  wi.i-iiidvd  '•■'\-'.\ 
it  i-  not  tlh-  liiM  time,  in  \\i\:  h\>\i  ry  ^>f  ]:i;Liii 
at'.iir*.  that  iho  \iiror  and  >;j«'fi-^-.  «•:'  th-j  war 
ha»«-  n-'t  jjiiitf  eonie  np  to  tliv  li»!ty  a:jd  ^.-u'-J- 
iiij-  phra-^f  <if  tile  manife.-to. 

liie  L'eiitleman,  >ir.  in  ih  i-liiiifi.:  t'>  jhi^r^H-r^ 
the  «h  hale,  told  t!ie  Senate,  with  t!ie  eh;j.l.Li.>'> 
«'f  hi-haiid  nj-ou  hi- hi-art,  lliat  Tliel'e  wa-iro?!.-.- 
iliiiiiT  rankliii;.'  /m/v,  wl.irh  !.t  w  ished  l»»  rclivVi:. 
[Mr.  Ha^.nk  r-'-e,  .-ir.il  'I:-- la'ind  Jinvin^'  i:^.] 
the  word  i-i/.Ui/.i/.\  Itv»:.i,!d  Hot.  Mr.  Pfc-I- 
«!•  lit.  Ill-  .-ale  lor  the  IhMmm  a'-iv  lia-i/iiK-r  to  :j> 
p»al  to  tho-i-  anjijnd  l.im  kjm'H  iI;,-  ijiL4-:.:j..r, 
wiuther  he  did,  in  I'ar:.  n.iikf  n-f  tit'tl.:-!  Wi...-L 
I  Jul  In- may  ha\e  luva  iin'«»ir.iii  .n>  uf  jt.  A: 
any  rati-,  it  is  enoh;:}i  that  l.e  tli-rlair'..^:  if.  Ih: 
>lill.  uilh  or  willniul  lln-  um-  oi"  that  j.artic'ui.-.r 
word,  he  had  \et  simhihinL'  /«/7,  he  s.-dd.  vf 
whieh  he  wi-hed  to  rid  him-«.]l"  hy  an  iniiui'- 
diatr  reply.  In  thi.- re>pett,  -ir.  I  have  a  -i'cj: 
advanta^re  o\er  tiit-  hor.nrahjo  ;:t.'ntk:nMiL 
There  i- iioihinLf  /e/'t,  sir,  w jileh  ^\\t,>.  tiie  t.'.c 
^li;:ht.■-t  niira-iiie-s;  neither  tear,  imr  :i!iL'v-r.  ik  r 
that  whi«'h  i- sometime- more  tniiihli  -oun- ili:i:> 
eithrr — the  eiin-eionsne->  of  liavjn;^'  heeli  hi  rlie 
wroii^'.  There  i-^  nothinir,  either  nri::ir;;uir;:: 
//f/y,  or  now  re«-eived  /art  h\  the  L-eijth-n;;Mi'5 
shot.  Nothinirori^dnak  l-^r  I  had  iioi  ihe  -lijlit' 
e-t  feeliuL'  of  disre.-peet  or  'mkiinliKs-:  tow:.r.l> 
tin-  honorahle  meniher.  Some  j»a->:!^e.s  it  is 
true,  had  oeeurrod  hiuv  oin*  aei|n,iiniamv  in 
thi<  hody,  whieh  I  could  Iiave  v,  islivd  miirht 
have  hien  otherwi-e;  hut  1  liad  usid  jd.iloM*- 
ph\  and  fortrotteu  them.  When  the  hi^norahk 
mend»er  rose,  in  his  lirsi  si»ee(h.  I  ].aid  liim  the 
n-pect.  of  attentive  listening:;  ami  when  he  «iJ 
dow  n,  tliou;rh  surjiriscd,  and,  1  uwM  say,  even 
a.-toni-;hed,  at  some  of  his  opinions,  iiothin;:  was 
farther  fnuu  my  intention  tliaii  U>  eomnience 
any  per-ional  warfare:  and  throu;:h  tho  whole 
of  the  few  remarks  I  made  in  answer,  I  avoided, 
stud.ioiiMy  and  carefully,  every  thin;;  whieh  I 
tIiou;^lit  j»os>iMe  to  he  eon>trueil  into  disreivct 
And,  sir,  while  there  is  thus  nothinir  ori^riiiatina 
h<rt,  which  1  wi>hed  at  any  time,  or  now  wiah 
Ui  di-ijliarfre,  I  must  repeal,  al><.>,  that  nothing 
ha--^  heeu  received  ?terc  which  rtiulht^y  «»r  in  any 
way  jrives  me  annoyance.  1  will  not  aecu>etho 
honorahle  member  of  violating  the  rulei-  of  civil- 
iy.ed  war, — I  will  not  say  that  he  poisoned 
his  arrows.  Lut  whether  his  shafts  were,  or 
were  not,  dipped  in  that  whieh  wouM  have 
caused  ranklin;:,  if  thoy  liad  rcaehe<l,  there  was 
not,  as  it  happened,  quite  strength  enough  in 
the  bow  to  bring  thoni  to  their  mark.    If  he 
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"wifthes  now  to  gather  np  those  shafts,  he  roust 
look  for  them  elsewhere ;  they  will  not  be  found 
fixed  and  quivering  in  the  ohject  at  which  tliey 
were  aimed. 

The  honorable  member  complained  that  I  had 
slept  on  his  speech.  I  must  have  slept  on  it,  or 
not  slept  at  all.  Tlie  moment  the  honorable 
member  sat  down,  his  friend  from  Missouri  rose, 
and,  with  much  honeyed  commendatiim  of  the 
speech,  su|/gested  that  the  imi)ressions  which  it 
had  produced  were  too  charming  and  delightful 
to  Ihj  disturbed  by  other  sentiments  or  other 
sounds,  and  propi>sed  that  the  Senate  should 
a^^journ.  Would  it  have  been  quite  amiable  in 
ine,  sir,  to  interrupt  this  excellent  good  feeling? 
Must  I  not  have  been  absolutely  malicious,  if  I 
could  have  thrust  myself  forward  to  destroy 
sensations,  tlius  pleasing?  Was  it  not  much 
better  and  kinder,  both  to  sleej>  upon  them  my- 
self, and  to  allow  others  also  the  pleasure  of 
sleeping  nijon  them  ?  But  if  it  bo  meant,  by 
sleeping  upon  his  spee<^h,  that  I  t<)ok  time  to 
prepare  a  reply  to  it,  it  is  quite  a  mistake ; 
owing  to  other  engagements,  I  could  not  employ 
even  the  interval  between  the  adjournment  t)f 
Uie  Senate  and  its  meeting  the  next  morning,  in 
attention  to  the  subject  of  this  debate.  Never- 
theless, sir,  the  mere  matter  of  fact  is  undoubt- 
edly true — I  did  sleep  on  the  gentleman's 
si)eech  ;  and  slept  soundly.  And  I  slept  equally 
well  on  his  speech  of  yesterday,  to  which  I  am 
now  replying.  It  is  quite  j)ossible  that  in  this 
respect,  also,  T  possess  some  advantage  over  the 
honorable  member,  attributiible,  doubtless,  to  a 
Cixder  temperament  on  my  part ;  for,  in  truth, 
I  sle])t  uj)on  his  speeches  remarkably  well. 
But  the  gentleman  inquires  why  he  was  made 
the  object  of  such  a  reply  ?  Why  was  Tie  singled 
out?  If  an  attack  lias  been  made  on  the  ea*<t, 
be,  he  a-sures  us,  did  not  l)egin  it — it  was  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri.  Sir,  I  answered  the 
gentleman's  speech  because  I  hai>ponod  to  hear 
it:  and  because,  also,  I  chose  to  give  an  answer 
to  that  '<|)eo(rh  which,  if  unanswered,  I  thought 
most  likely  ti>  j>roduce  injurious  impressions.  I 
did  not  stop  to  inquire  who  was  the  original 
drawer  of  the  bill.  I  t\>und  a  responsible  en- 
dorser before  me,  and  it  was  my  purpose  to  hold 
him  liable,  and  to  bring  him  to  his  just  respon- 
sibility without  delay.  But,  sir,  this  interroga- 
tory of  the  honorable  member  was  only  intro- 
ductory to  another.  lie  proceeded  to  ask  me 
whether  I  had  turned  upon  him,  in  this  debate, 
from  the  consciousness  that  I  should  find  an 
overmatch,  if  I  ventured  on  a  contest  with  liLs 
friend  from  Missouri.  If,  sir,  the  honorable 
member,  ex  gratia  modestiif^  liad  chosen  tlius 
to  defer  to  Ids  friend,  and  to  pay  him  a  compli- 
ment^ without  intentional  disparagement  to 
others  it  would  have  been  quite  according  to 
the  friendly  courtesies  of  debate,  and  not  at  all 
ungrateful  to  my  own  feelings.  I  am  not  one 
of  those,  sir,  who  esteem  any  tribute  of  regard, 
whether  light  and  ocoasioniBQ,  or  more  serious 
and  deliberate,  which  may  be  bestowed  on 
others,  as  so  mnch  mjnstly  withholden  from 


themselves.  But  the  tone  and  manner  of  the 
gentleman's  question  forbid  me  that  I  thus  in- 
terpret it.  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  consider  it  as 
nothing  more  than  a  civility  to  his  friend.  It 
had  an  air  of  taunt  and  disparagement,  some- 
thing of  the  loftiness  of  asserted  superiority, 
whicli  does  not  allow  me  to  pass  over  it  with- 
out notice.  It  was  put  as  a  question  for  me  to 
aiLswer,  and  so  put,  as  if  it  were  diffi(!ult  for  mo 
to  answer.  Whether  I  deeme<l  the  member  from 
Missouri  an  ovenL,|tch  for  myself  in  debate 
here.  It  seems  to  me,  sir,  that  this  is  extraor- 
dinary language,  and  an  extraordinary  tone,  for 
the  discussions  of  this  body. 

Matches  and  overmatches !  Those  terms  are 
more  applicable  elsewhere  than  here,  and  fitter 
for  other  assemblies  than  this. — Sir,  the  gentle- 
man seems  to  forget  where  and  what  we  are. 
This  is  a  Senate ;  a  Senate  of  equals :  of  men  of 
individual  honor  and  personal  character,  and 
of  absolute  independence.  We  know  no  mas- 
ters :  we  acknowledge  no  dictators.  This  is  a 
hall  for  mutual  consultation  and  discussion  ;  not 
an  arena  for  the  exhibition  of  champions.  I 
otfer  myself,  sir,  as  a  match  for  no  man ;  I  throw 
the  challenge  of  debate  at  no  man's  feet.  But 
then,  sir,  since  the  honorable  member  has  put 
the  question  in  a  manner  that  calls  for  an  an- 
swer, I  will  give  him  an  answer;  and  I  tell 
him  that,  holding  myself  to  be  the  hund)lest  of 
the  members  here,  I  yet  know  nothing  in  the 
arm  of  his  friend  from  Missouri,  either  alone,  or 
when  aided  by  the  arm  of  A/w  friend  from  South 
Carolina,  that  need  deter  even  me  from  espous- 
ing whatever  opinions  I  may  choose  to  espouse, 
from  debating  whenever  I  may  choose  to  de- 
bate, or  from  speaking  whatever  I  may  see  fit 
to  say,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Sir,  when 
uttered  as  matter  of  commendation  or  compli- 
ment, I  should  dissent  from  nothing  which  the 
honorable  member  might  say  of  his  friend. 
Still  less  do  I  put  forth  any  pretensions  of  my 
own.  But,  when  put  to  me  as  matter  (►f  taunt, 
I  throw  it  back,  and  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
he  could  possibly  say  nothing  less  likely  than 
such  a  comparison  to  wound  my  pride  of  per- 
sonal character.  The  anger  of  its  tone  rescued 
the  remark  from  intentional  irony,  which  other- 
wise j)robably  would  have  been  its  general  ac- 
ceptati(m.  But,  sir,  if  it  be  imagined  that  by 
this  nmtual  quotation  and  commendation ;  if  it 
be  supposed  that,  by  casting  the  characters  of 
the  drama,  assigning  to  eacli  his  part ;  to  one 
the  attack,  to  another  the  cry  of  onset ;  or  if  it 
be  thought  that  by  aloud  and  em]ity  vaunt  of 
anticipated  victory  any  laurels  are  to  be  won 
here ;  if  it  be  imagined,  especially,  that  any  or 
all  these  things  will  shake  any  purpose  of  mine, 
I  can  tell  the  honorable  member,  once  for  all, 
tliat  he  is  greatly  mistaken,  and  that  he  is  deal- 
ing with  one  of  whose  temi)er  and  character  he 
has  yet  much  to  learn.  Sir,  1  shall  not  allow 
myself  on  this  occasion,  I  hope  on  no  occasion, 
to  be  betrayed  into  any  loss  of  temper ;  but  n 
provoked,  as  I  trust  I  never  shall  be,  into  crimi- 
nation and  recrimination,  the  lionorablo  mem- 
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ber  inftv  ••or)i.'if»<«  find  that  in  that  ^mto^t,  there 
will  t^ohiuw-*  to  take  as  well  a»  blow*  t"  jrive: 
that  othcnt  ran  ^tate  omiiarifvyns  as  M^ifieant, 
at  h'a.'it.  tLi  ]i\*  own :  and  that  hii-imponity  iimj 
pr^^^ilily  lU-rnand  of  him  whatever  jiowers  uf 
taunt  an«l  s,in-a.«ni  he  may  ]Kr.>ie*i.  I  mm- 
tnend  him  to  a  prudent  hiubaiidry  of  his  re- 
son  roes. 

Hut. -ir.  the  coalition  I  The  rr»rJjtionI  Ay. 
*'t!ie  munlercd  malitionl''  Tlie  jrenilwnan 
aslcH.  if  I  wore  \v<\  or  friffhtened  into  tlii;^  debate 
bv  tlie  •*fK.Ttre  of  t!ie  crMlition — •*  Was  it  the 
giiost  of  rlM*  iniirdere<l  coalition,*'  he  exclaims. 
**  which  haunted  the  member  from  Ma^^whu- 
•ettn:  and  whi<'h,  liko  the  glif*st  of  ]^in<ino. 
would  m-ver  <lown?"  *'The  murdered  Ciali- 
tiou !  *'  Sir,  thi?*  charjre  of  a  coalition,  in  refor- 
ence  to  the  late  Administration,  'n  not  ori;nnal 
with  the  honorable  memlKfr.  It  did  not  spring 
np  m  the  Senate.  Whether  a^i  a  fact,  as  an  ar- 
gnmont,  or  an  an  eml>elli!«hmentf  it  is  all  1m  tr- 
rowed.  He  a^lont**  it,  indee^l,  from  a  very  low 
orijrin.  and  a  still  h»wer  pre»ent  condition.  It 
isi  one  of  the  thousand  calumnies  with  whicli  tlie 

fire><s  teemed  during  an  excited  [lolitical  canva^**. 
C  was  a  charjre  of  which  there  was  not  only  no 
prrKjf  or  probability,  but  which  was*,  in  itself, 
wholly  im]K>ssibIe  to  l>e  true.  No  man  of  com- 
mon information  ever  believed  a  syllable  of  it. 
Yet  it  was  of  that  class  of  falsehfXKls,  which, 
by  continued  repetition,  through  all  the  orpans 
of  detraction  and  abuse,  are  ca]iable  of  mislead- 
infr  those  who  are  already  far  mi'*le<l,  and  of 
further  fanning  passion,  already  kindling  into 
flimie.  Doubtless  it  served  in  its  day,  and  in 
jrreater  or  less  dejrree,  the  end  desijfiied  by  it. 
Having  done  that  it  has  gunk  into  tlie  general 
mass  of  stale  and  loathed  calumnies.  It  is  the 
very  cast  otf  slough  of  a  polluted  and  shameless 
press.  Incapable  of  furtlier  mischief,  it  lies  in 
the  sewer,  lifeless  and  despised.  It  is  not  now, 
sir,  in  the  pr»wer  of  the  lionorablo  member  to 
give  it  <lignitv  or  decency,  by  attempting  to 
elevate  it,  a!i<I  to  introduce  it  into  the  Senate. 
He  cannot  change  it  from  what  it  is,  an  object 
of  general  disgust  and  scorn.  On  the  contrary, 
the  contact,  if  ho  cliooso  to  touch  it,  is  more 
likely  to  drag  him  down,  down,  to  the  i)lace 
where  it  lies  itself. 

liut,  sir,  the  honorable  member  was  not,  for 
other  reasons,  entirely  happy  in  his  allusion  to 
the  story  <»f  Banquo's  nmrder,  and  Banquo's 
ghost.  It  was  not,  I  think,  the  friends,  but  the 
enemies  of  the  murdered  Banquo,  at  whose 
bidding  his  spirit  would  not  down.  The  hon- 
orable gentlemen  is  fresh  in  his  reading  of  the 
English  classics,  and  can  put  me  right  if  I  am 
wrong ;  but,  according  to  my  poor  recollection 
it  was  at  those  wlio  had  begun  with  caresses, 
and  ended  with  foul  and  treacherous  murder, 
that  the  gory  locks  were  shaken!  Tlie  ghost 
of  Banquo,  like  that  of  Hamlet,  was  an  honest 
ghost.  It  disturbed  no  innocent  man.  It  knew 
where  its  appearance  would  strike  terror,  and 
who  would  cry  out,  a  ghost  I  It  made  itself 
visible  in  the  right  quarter,  and  compelled  the 


guilty,  and  the  consscience 
others,  to  starU  with. 


Anittm.  md 


••  Pr'rthee.  we  there:  behnld :— look!  lo! 
If  I  »'uod  here,  I  mw  him !" 

their  eyelialls  were  Mrar«d  (was  it  not  m.  sr?) 
who  ha*!  thought  to  shield  thcni«t«lTes  by  eoB- 
ccHllni:  thtrir  own  hand,  and  lAyin^tfae  imputft- 
ti<>n  itf  the  crime  on  a  low  and  hireting  a^ncy 
in  wirkt-dne^s;  who  had  vainly  attempted  to 
«:ilic  the  Workings  (if  their  owe  cowani  oob- 
frcirnces  by  ejaculating,  through  white  lips  and 
chaticrimr  ti-vth.  "Tln»u  canst  not  say  I  did  it!^ 
I  have  mi^rea«l  the  great  p<^t  if  tboK  who  hid 
nr»  way  {lartaken  in  the  dee«I  of  the  death,  either 
found  that  they  wt-ro,  or  feared  that  they  should 
1  »e.  pu>hi-d  from  tlieir  stools  by  the  gho«t  of  the 
slain,  or  exclaimed,  to  a  sfiectre  created  by  their 
own  fiiirs,  and  their  own  i^morse,  ^  Avaunt! 
and  quit  our  «ght  I" 

There  i^  another  particular,  sir,  in  which  the 
hoimralde  meml>er*s  qaiok  perception  of  re- 
Krmblances  mi;rht,  I  should  thinks  have  seen 
s'iinething  in  the  story  of  Banqao,  making  it  not 
altogether  a  t^ubject  of  the  most  pleasant  con- 
templation. TiKJse  who  murdered  Banqim, 
what  did  they  win  by  it? — Snlis^tantial  good! 
Permanent  power?  Or disapiKiintmeut,  rather, 
and  bore  mortification  ;^-du:!t  and  aslies — the 
common  fate  of  vaulting  ambition,  overleaping 
itself?  I'id  not  evenhanded  jostice  ere  long 
cr»mmend  the  ]M>isoned  chalice  to  their  own  lips  I 
i>id  thev  not  soon  lind  that  for  another  they 
had  *' tiled  their  mindT^  that  their  ambitiuo, 
though  api>arent]y  fi>r  the  moment  Bnccessfol, 
had  but  put  a  biuren  sceptre  in  tlieir  grasp?— 
Ay,  sir, 

"  A  barren  sceptre  in  their  gripe. 

Thence  to  be  wrenched  by  an  unlineal  hand, 

No  eon  of  their's  sacceeding.'* 

Sir,  I  need  pursue  the  allusion  no  farther. 
I  leave  the  honorable  gentleman  to  run  it  out 
at  his  leisure,  and  to  derive  from  it  all  the  grat- 
ification it  is  calculated  to  administer.  If  hi 
finds  himself  [(leased  with  the  associations,  and 
prepare<l  to  be  quite  satisfied,  though  tlie  paral- 
lel should  bo  entirelv  completed,  I  had  idmost 
said,  I  am  satisfied  also— but  tliat  I  shaU  think 
of.    Yes,  sir,  I  will  think  of  that. 

In  the  course  of  my  observations  the  othef 
day,  Mr.  President,  I  paid  a  pasung  tribute  of 
resi>ect  to  a  very  worthy  man,  Mr.  Dane  of 
Massachusetts.  It  so  happened  that  he  drew 
the  ordinance  of  1787,  for  the  government  of 
the  northwestern  territory.  A  man  of  so  much 
ability,  and  so  little  pretence ;  of  so  great  a  ca- 
pacity to  do  good,  and  so  unmixed  a  disposition 
to  do  it  for  its  own  sake ;  a  gentleman  who  had 
acted  an  important  part  forty  years  ago,  in  a 
measure  the  influence  of  which  is  still  dee^y 
felt  in  the  very  matter  wUch  was  the  suligeot  of 
debate,  might,  I  thought,  receive  fh>m  me  a 
commendatory  recognition. 

But  the  honorable  member  was  inclined  to 
be  facetious  on  the  subject    Ha  was  rather  ^tis* 
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Cosed  to  make  it  matter  of  ridicule  that  I  had 
itroduced  into  the  debate  tlie  name  of  one 
Nathan  Dane,  of  whom  lie  assures  ua  he  had 
never  before  heard.  Sir,  if  the  honorable  mem- 
ber had  never  before  heard  of  Mr.  Dane,  I  am 
Borry  for  it.  It  shows  him  less  acquainted  with 
the  public  men  of  the  country,  than  I  had  sup- 
posed. Let  me  tell  him,  however,  that  a  sneer 
from  him,  at  the  mention  of  the  name  of  Mr. 
Dane,  is  in  bad  taste.  It  may  well  be  a  high  mark 
of  ambition,  sir,  eitlier  with  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman or  myself,  to  accomplish  as  much  to 
make  our  names  known  to  advantage,  and  re- 
membered with  gratitude,  as  Mr.  Dane  has  ac- 
complished. But  the  truth  is,  sir,  I  suspect, 
that  Mr.  Dane  lives  a  little  too  far  north.  He 
is  of  Massachusetts,  and  too  near  the  north  star 
to  be  reached  by  the  honorable  gentleman's  tel- 
escope. If  his  sphere  had  happened  to  range 
Bouth  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  he  might,  ])rob- 
&bly,  have  come  within  the  scope  of  his  vision! 
I  spoke,  sir,  of  the  ordinance  of  1787,  which 
prohibited  slavery  in  all  future  times,  northwest 
of  the  Ohio,  as  a  measure  of  great  wisdom  and 
foresight ;  and  one  which  had  been  attended 
with  highly  beneficial  and  permanent  conse- 
quences. I  supposed  that  on  this  point  no  two 
gentlemen  iu  tlie  Senate  could  entertain  differ- 
ent opinions.  Hut  the  simple  expression  of  this 
sentiment  has  led  the  gentleman  not  only  into 
a  labored  defence  of  slavery,  in  the  abstract, 
and  on  principle,  but,  also,  into  a  warm  accusa- 
tion against  me,  as  having  attacked  the  system 
of  domestic  slavery  now  existing  in  the  south- 
ern states.  For  all  this  there  was  not  the  slight- 
est foundation  in  any  thing  said  or  intimated  by 
me.  I  did  not  utter  a  single  word  which  any 
ingenuity  could  torture  into  an  attack  on  the 
slavery  of  the  south.  I  said  only  that  it  was 
highly  wise  and  useful  in  legislating  for  the 
northwestern  country,  while  it  was  yet  a  wil- 
derness, to  prohibit  the  introduction  of  slaves; 
and  adde<l,  that  1  presumed,  in  the  neighboring 
State  of  Kentucky,  there  was  no  reflecting  and 
intelligent  gentleman,  who  would  doubt,  that 
if  the  same  prohibition  had  been  extended  at 
the  same  early  period  over  that  commonwealth, 
her  strength  and  population  would,  at  this  day, 
have  been  far  greater  than  they  are.  If  these 
opinions  be  thought  doubtful,  they  are,  never- 
theless, I  trust,  neither  extraordinary  nor  dis- 
respectful. They  attack  nobody  and  menace 
nobody.  And  yet,  sir,  the  gentleman's  optics 
have  discovered,  even  in  the  mere  expression 
of  this  sentiment,  what  he  calls  the  very  spirit 
of  the  Missouri  question!  Ho  represents  me 
as  making  an  onset  on  the  whole  south,  and 
manifesting  a  spirit  which  would  interfere  with, 
and  disturb,  their  domestic  condition!  Sir,  this 
injustice  no  otherwise  surprises  me,  than  as  it 
is  committed  here,  and  committed  without  the 
slightest  pretence  of  groond  for  it.  I  say  it  only 
surprises  me  as  being  done  here ;  for  I  know 
full  well  that  it  is,  and  has  been,  the  settled 
policy  of  some  persons  in  tho  sonth,  for  years, 
to  represent  the  people  of  the  north  as  diq>os- 


ed  to  interfere  with  them  in  their  own  exclu- 
sive and  peculiar  concerns.  This  is  a  delicate 
and  sensitive  point  in  southern  feeling:  and  of 
late  years  it  has  always  been  touched,  and  gen- 
erally with  effect,  whenever  the  object  has  been 
to  unite  the  whole  south  against  northern  men 
or  northern  measures.  This  feeling,  always 
carefully  kept  alive,  and  maintained  at  too  in- 
tense a  heat  to  admit  discrimination  or  reflec- 
tion, is  a  lever  of  great  power  in  our  political 
machine.  It  moves  vast  bodies,  and  gives  to 
tliem  one  and  the  same  direction.  Hut  it  is 
without  all  adequate  cause ;  and  the  suspicion 
which  exists  wholly  groundless.  There  is  not, 
and  never  has  been,  a  disposition  in  the  north 
to  interfere  with  these  interests  of  the  south. 
Such  interference  has  never  been  supposed  to 
be  within  the  power  of  govenunent ;  nor  has  it 
been  in  any  way  attempted.  The  slavery  of  the 
south  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  matter  of 
domestic  policy,  left  witli  the  States  themselves, 
and  with  w^hich  the  federal  government  had 
nothing  to  do.  Certainly,  sir,  I  am,  and  ever 
have  been  of  that  opinion.  The  gentleman,  in- 
deed, argues  that  slavery,  in  the  abstract,  is  no 
evil.  Most  assuredly  I  need  not  say  I  differ  with 
him,  altogether  and  most  widely,  on  that  point. 
I  regard  domestic  slavery  as  one  of  the  greatest 
of  evils,  both  moral  and  political,  i^ut  though 
it  be  a  malady,  and  whether  it  be  curable,  and 
if  so,  by  what  means;  or,  on  tlie  other  hand, 
whether  it  be  tho  "vulnus  immedicabile"  of 
tho  social  system,  I  leave  it  to  those  whose  right 
and  duty  it  is  to  inquire  and  to  decide.  And 
this  I  believe,  sir,  is,  and  uniformly  has  been, 
the  sentiment  of  the  north.  Let  us  look  a  lit- 
tle at  the  history  of  this  matter. 

When  the  present  constitution  was  submitted 
for  the  ratitication  of  the  pcop\^,  there  were 
those  who  imagined  that  the  puwers  of  the 
government  which  it  proposed  to  estabUsli, 
might,  perhaps,  in  some  possible  mode,  be  ex- 
erted in  measures  tending  to  tho  abolition  of 
slavery.  This  suggestion  would  of  course  at- 
tract much  attention  in  the  southern  conven- 
tions. In  that  of  Virginia,  Governor  Randolph 
said : 

"  I  hope  there  is  none  here,  who,  considering 
the  subject  in  the  calm  light  of  philosophy,  wiU 
make  an  objection  dishonorable  to  Virginia — 
that  at  the  moment  they  are  securing  the  rights 
of  their  citizens,  an  objection  is  started,  that 
there  is  a  spark  of  hope  that  those  unfortunate 
men  now  held  in  bondage,  may,  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  general  government,  be  made  free." 

At  the  very  first  Congress,  petitions  on  the 
subject  were  presented,  if  I  mistake  not,  from 
diflerent  States.  The  Pennsylvania  society  for 
promoting  the  abolition  of  slavery  took  a  lead, 
and  laid  before  Congress  a  memorial,  praying 
Congress  to  promote  tho  abolition  by  such 
powers  as  it  possessed.  This  memorial  was  re- 
ferred, in  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  a 
select  committee,  consisting  of  Mr.  Foster,  of 
New  Hampshire,  Mr.  Gerry,  of  Massachusetts, 
Mr.  Huntington,  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Lawrence, 
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of  New  York.  \fr.  SinnickMi),  of  Xew  Jersey, 
Mr.  Hartley  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  Parker, 
of  Vir;rinii — all  of  thein,  tir,  m  yon  will  ob- 
«;rve,  northern  men,  but  the  la«t.  Tliis  cxun- 
niittce  iii.'ule  a  reiK>rt,  which  was  committed  to 
a  eonniiittco  of  the  whole  IIou>e,  and  tlit^re 
con^idcre^l  and  di^joussed  on  several  day.^ :  and 
iMriiii^  mneiMle^l,  although  withont  materitd  al- 
te  rut  ion,  it  was  imule  to  express  three  distinct 
pnipO'^itionA,  on  the  Hulijeot  of  slavery  and  the 
riave  tra^le.  First,  in  the  wonls  of  the  consti- 
tution ;  that  Conjrress  could  not,  prior  to  the 
year  IM/JH,  prohibit  the  mijrration  (»r  imfMirtii- 
tion  of  jtuch  T>crsonfl  a<«  any  of  the  States  then 
existiii«{  sliould  think  pn>[ier  to  admit.  Second, 
that  Contrress  hafl  authority  to  restrain  the 
citiziiis  of  the  Unite<l  States  from  carrying  on 
the  African  slave  trade,  for  the  jmrjKjse  of  suj)- 
plyin;;  foreijin  countries.  On  this  pni{K>sition, 
our  early  laws  afjrainst  tlK»se  who  eiiga^*  in  that 
tratHr  arc  foun<led.  The  third  i»rojK>sition, 
and  that  which  I  tears  (»n  the  present  question, 
wa-i  expresse<l  in  the  following:  terms: 

**  /iVWrf//,  That  Ci)n^Te«»s  have  no  authority 
to  interfere  in  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  or  in 
the  treatment  of  them  in  any  of  the  States  ;  it 
remainin^C  ^^'i^h  the  several  States  alone  to  pro- 
vide rules  an<I  repnilations  therein,  which  hu- 
manity and  true  pcilicy  may  require." 

Thi«  rcMjliition  received  the  sanction  of  the 
IToiise  of  liepresentatives  w>  early  as  Marcli, 
171*0.  And  now,  sir,  the  lionorable  member 
will  allow  mo  to  remind  him,  that  not  only  were 
the  sel.rt  oommitteo  who  reported  the  resolu- 
tion, with  a  siii^rle  exception,  all  northern  men, 
hut  also  that  of  the  members  then  com[>oslnf; 
the  House  of  Representatives,  a  large  miyorit}', 
I  believe  nearly  two-thirds,  were  northern  men 
also. 

The  House  agreed  to  insert  these  resolutions 
in  iU  jfMirnal ;  and  from  that  day  to  this,  it  has 
never  been  maintained  or  contended,  that  Con- 
gress had  any  authority  to  regulate,  or  interfere 
with,  the  condition  of  slaves  in  the  several 
States.  Xo  nortliem  gentleman,  to  my  know- 
ledge, has  moved  any  such  question  in  either 
House  <»f  Congress. 

The  fears  of  the  south,  whatever  fears  they 
might  have  entertained,  were  allayed  and  quiet- 
ed by  tills  early  decision;  and  so  remained,  till 
they  were  excited  afresh,  without  cause,  but  for 
collateral  and  indirect  purpcjse**.  When  it  be- 
came necessary,  or  was  thought  so,  by  some 
jK)litical  i)ersons,  to  find  an  unvarying  ground 
for  the  ex(;Iusion  of  northern  men  from  confi- 
dence and  from  lead  in  the  aflfiiirs  of  the  repub- 
lic, then,  and  not  till  then,  the  crj'  was  raised, 
and  the  feeling  industriously  excited,  that  the 
inrtuenco  of  northern  men  in  the  public  councils 
would  endanger  the  relation  of  master  and  slave. 
For  myself,  I  claim  no  other  merit,  than  that 
this  gross  and  enormous  injustice  towards  the 
whole  north,  has  not  wroaght  upon  me  to 
change  my  opinions,  or  my  political  conduct. 
I  hoiM}  r  am  above  violating  my  principles,  even 
under  the  smart  of  injury  and  false  imputations. 


Unjn&t  sa^iciona  and  nndeserved  reproteb, 
whatever  i»ain  I  may  ezi»erience  from  tho, 
will  not  induce  me,  I  tni^t.  DerertheldH.  to 
over«tep  the  limitji  of  constitational  dnty,  or  to 
encnuu'h  on  the  rights  of  others.  The  domestic 
slaverii-  of  the  south  I  leave  where  I  find  it— a 
the  hands  of  their  own  governments.  It  ii 
tlieir  affair,  not  mine.  Xor  do  I  complain  of 
the  {ieruliar  effect  which  the  magDitude  of  thaK 
(Ktpulaiion  has  had  in  the  distribution  of  power 
under  this  federal  government.  We  know,  sr, 
that  the  representation  of  the  States  in  the 
other  House  is  not  equal.  We  know  that  gmt 
advantage  in  that  resj>ect,  is  enjoyed  by  the 
slave-holding  States ;  and  we  know,  too,*  that 
the  intended  e«iuivalent  for  that  advantage,  thit 
Ls  to  Miy,  the  imi»ositii>n  of  direct  taxes  in  the 
same  ratio,  has  become  merely  nominal:  the 
habit  of  the  goveniment  being  aI^lo^t  inTt- 
riably  to  collect  its  revenue  from  other  souites 
and  in  other  modes.  yeverthelir=8!»,  I  do  not  com- 
plain: nor  would  I  countenance  any  movement 
to  alter  tirn  arrangement  of  representation.  It 
is  the  (original  biirguin,  the  compact — Jet  it 
Htimd;  let  the  advantage  of  it  be  fully  enjoyei 
The  Union  it<i-lf  is  too  full  of  benefit  to  be 
haziirded  in  ]>ropositioiLs  for  changing  its  ori^ 
nal  biisis.  I  go  for  the  constitution  as  it  is,  lod 
for  the  rni(»u  as  it  is.  But  I  am  resolved  not 
to  submit,  in  silence,  to  accasatiuuA,  either 
against  myself,  individually,  or  against  the 
north,  wholly  unfounded  and  nnjuat;  accusa- 
tions which  impute  to  us  a  disiH>sition  to  evaik 
the  constitutional  compact,  and  to  extend  the 
power  of  the  government  over  theinternal  lawi 
and  domestic  condition  of  the  States.  All 
such  accusjitions,  wherever  and  whenever  made, 
all  insinuations  of  the  existence  of  any  such 
purjioses,  I  know,  and  leel  to  be  groundless  and 
injurious.  And  we  must  confide  in  9outherD 
gentlemen  themselves;  we  must  trust  to  those 
whose  integrity  of  heart  and  magnanimity  of 
feeling  will  lead  them  to  a  desire  to  mmntain 
and  disseminate  truth,  and  who  possess  the 
means  of  its  ditfusion  with  the  southern  pub- 
lic ;  we  must  leave  it  to  them  to  disabuse  that 
public  of  its  prejudices.  But,  in  the  mean  time, 
for  my  own  part,  I  shall  continue  to  act  justly, 
whether  those  towards  whom  justice  is  exer- 
cised receive  it  with  candor  or  with  contumely. 
Ha\ing  had  oc<:asion  to  recur  to  the  orfr 
nance  of  1787,  in  order  to  defend  myself 
against  the  inferences  which  the  honorable  mem- 
ber has  chosen  to  draw  from  my  former  observa- 
tions on  that  subject,  I  am  not  willing  now  en- 
tirely to  take  leave  of  it  without  another 
remark.  It  need  hardly  bo  said,  that  that  paper 
expresses  just  sentiments  on  the  great  subject  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty.  Such  sentiments 
were  common,  and  aboimd  in  all  our  State 
papers  of  that  day.  But  this  ordinance  did  that 
which  was  not  so  common,  and  which  is  not^ 
even  now,  miiversal ;  that  is,  it  set  forth  and 
declared,  as  a  high  and  binding  duty  of  govern- 
ment itself,  to  encourage  schools^  and  advance 
the  means  of  edacation ;  on  the  plain  reaaoa, 
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that  religion,  morality,  and  knowledge,  are 
necessary  to  good  government,  and  to  the  hap- 
piness of  mankind.  One  observation  further. 
The  important  provision  incorporated  into  the 
Oonstitntion  of  the  United  States,  and  several 
of  those  of  the  States,  and  recently,  as  we  have 
seen,  adopted  into  the  reformed  constitution  of 
Virginia,  restraining  legislative  power,  in  ques- 
tions of  private  right,  and  from  impairing  the 
obligation  of  contracts,  is  first  introduced  and 
established,  as  far  as  I  am  informed,  as  matter 
of  express  written  constitutional  law,  in  this  or- 
dinance of  1787.  And  I  must  add,  also,  in  regard 
to  the  author  of  the  ordinance,  who  has  not  had 
the  happiness  to  attract  tlie  gentleman's  notice, 
heretofore,  nor  to  avoid  his  sarcasm  now,  that 
he  wa-4  chairman  of  that  select  committee  of 
the  old  Congress,  whose  report  first  expressed 
the  strong  sense  of  that  body,  that  the  old  con- 
federation was  not  ade(iuate  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  country,  and  recommending  to  the  States 
to  send  delegates  to  the  convention  which 
formed  the  i)resent  constitution. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  transfer,  from 
the  north  to  the  south  the  honor  of  this  exclu- 
fiion  of  slavery  from  the  northwestern  territory. 
The  journal,  without  argument  or  comment, 
refutes  such  attempt.  The  cession  by  Virginia 
was  made,  March,  1784.  On  the  19th  of  April 
following,  a  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Jefferson,  Chase,  and  Howell,  reported  a  plan 
for  a  temporary  government  of  the  territory, 
in  which  was  this  article :  **  that,  after  the  year 
1800,  there  shall  be  neither  slavery,  nor  invol- 
untary servitude  in  any  of  the  said  States, 
otherwise  than  in  punishment  of  crimes, 
whereof  tlie  party  shall  have  been  convicted." 
Mr.  Spaiglit,  of  North  Carolina,  moved  to  strike 
out  this  paragrapli.  The  question  was  put  ac- 
cording to  the  form  then  practised  :  "  shall 
these  words  stand  as  part  of  the  plan,"  &c. 
New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  Now  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
Pennsylvania — seven  states  voted  in  the  aflSrm- 
ative.  Maryland,  Virginia, '  and  South  Caro- 
lina, in  the  negative.  North  Carolina  was 
divided.  As  the  consent  of  nine  states  was 
necessary,  the  words  could  not  stand,  and  were 
struck  out  accordingly.  Mr.  Jefferson  voted 
for  the  clause,  but  was  overruled  by  his  col- 
leagues. 

In  March  of  the  next  year,  (1785,)  Mr.  King, 
of  Massac]  1  use tts,  seconded  by  Mr.  Ellery,  of 
Rhode  Island,  proposed  the  formerly  rejected 
article,  with  this  addition:  "And  that  this 
regulation  shall  be  an  article  of  compact,  and 
remain  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  consti- 
tutions between  the  thirteen  original  States, 
and  each  of  the  States  described  in  the  resolve," 
&c.  On  this  clause,  which  provided  the  ade- 
quate and  thorough  security,  the  eight  northern 
btates  of  that  time  voted  affirmati'vely,  and  the 
four  southern  States  negatively.  The  votes  of 
nine  States  were  not  yet  obtained,  and  thus  the 

Provision  was  again  rejected  by  the  southern 
tates.    The  perseverance  of  the  north  held  i 


out,  and  two  years  afterwards  the  object  was 
attained.  It  is  no  derogation  from  the  credit, 
whatever  that  may  be,  of  drawing  the  ordi- 
nance, that  its  principles  had  before  been  pre- 
pared and  discussed,  in  the  form  of  resolutions. 
If  one  should  reason  in  that  way,  what  would 
become  of  the  distinguished  honor  of  the 
author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence? 
There  is  not  a  sentiment  in  that  paper  which 
had  not  been  voted  and  resolved  in  the  assem- 
blies, and  other  popular  bodies  in  the  country, 
over  and  over  again. 

But  the  honorable  member  has  now  found 
out  that  this  gentleman  (Mr.  Dane)  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Hartford  Convention.    However 
uninformed  the  honorable  member  may  be  of 
characters  and  occurrences    at  the  north,  it 
would  seem  that  he  has  at  his  elbow,  on  this 
occasion,  some  high-minded  and  lofty  spirit^ 
some  magnanimous  and  true-hearted  monitor, 
possessing  the  means  of  local  knoAvledge,  and 
ready  to  supply  the  honorable  member  with 
every  thing,  down  even  to  forgotten  and  moth- 
eaten  twopenny  pamphlets,  which  may  be  used 
to  the  disadvantage  of  his  own  country.    But, 
as  to  the  Hartford  Convention,  sir,  allow  me  to 
say,  that  the  proceedings  of  that  body  seem 
now  to  be  less  read  and  studied  in  New  Eng- 
land than  farther  south.     They  appear  to  be 
looked  to,  not  in  New  England,  but 'elsewhere, 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  how  far  they  may 
serve  as  a  precedent.    But  they  will  not  answer 
the  purpose — they  are  quite   too  tame.    The 
latitude  in  which  they  originated  was  too  cold* 
Other  conventions,  of  more  recent  existence, 
have  gone  a  whole  bar's  length  beyond  it.    The 
learned  doctors  of  Colleton  and  Abbeville  have 
pushed  their  commentaries  on  the  Hartford 
collect  so  far  that  the  original  text  writers  are 
thrown  entirely  into  the  sliade.    I  have  nothing 
to  do,  sir,  with  the  Hartford  Convention.    Its 
journal,  which  the  gentleman  has  quot^  I 
never  read.    So  far  as  the  honorable  member 
may  discover  in  its  proceedings  a  spirit,  in  any 
degree  resembling  that  which  was  avowed  and 
justified  in  those  other  conventions  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  or  so  far  as  those  proceedings  can 
be  shown  to  be  disloyal  to  the  constitution, 
or  tending  to  disunion,  so  far  I  shall  be  as  ready 
as  any  one  to  bestow  on  them  reprehension  and 
censure. 

Having  dwelt  long  on  this  convention,  and 
other  occurrences  of  that  day,  in  the  hope, 
probably  (which  will  not  be  gratified)  that  I 
should  leave  the  course  of  this  debate  to  follow 
him,  at  length,  in  those  excursions,  the  honor- 
able member  returned  and  attempted  another 
object.  He  referred  to  a  speech  of  mine  in  the 
other  House,  the  same  which  I  liad  occasion  to 
allude  to  myself  the  other  day ;  and  has  quoted 
a  passage  or  two  from  it,  with  a  bold,  though 
uneasy  and  laboring  air  of  confidence,  as  if  he 
had  detected  in  me  an  inconsistency.  Judging 
from  the  gentleman's  manner,  a  stranger  to  the 
course  of  the  debate,  and  to  the  point  in  discoa- 
sion,  wonld  have  imagined,  from  so  triumphant  a 
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tone,  that  the  honorable  member  waft  about  to 
overwhelm  mo  with  a  manifest  contradiction. 
Any  one  who  huard  him,  and  who  hud  not 
heard  wlint  I  had,  in  fact,  previoanly  naid,  muHt 
have  thought  me  routed  and  dL^conititiHl,  as  the 
gentleman  had  ])romii4ed.  Sir,  a  breath  Mows 
all  tliis  triumph  away.  There  iit  nut  the  sli^riit- 
est  ditferencc  in  the  sentimentH  of  my  n>mark8 
on  the  two  occoMiunH.  What  I  said  here  on 
WednesMlay,  is  in  exact  accordance  witli  the 
opinion  expresscil  by  mo  in  the  other  House  in 
lb25.  Though  tlie  gentleman  had  the  meta- 
physics of  lludibras — though  he  were  able 


"  To  nercr  and  divide 

A  hair  'twixt  north  and  nortliwest  side, 


»» 


he  yet  could  not  inf>ert  Iiis  metaphysical  scin^ors 
between  the  fair  reading  of  my  remarkn  in  1825, 
and  what  I  f^aid  here  last  week.  There  is  not 
only  no  contradiction,  no  difference,  but,  in 
trutli,  too  exact  a  Himilurity,  b^jtli  in  thought 
and  langua^',  to  be  entirely  in  just  taste.  I 
had  myself  quoti-d  the  «imo  speech,  had  recur- 
red to  it,  and  spoke  with  it  open  before  me,  and 
much  of  what  I  said  was  little  more  than  a  re- 
petition from  it.  In  order  to  make  finishing 
work  with  this  alleged  contradiction,  i>ermit 
me  to  recur  to  the  origin  of  this  debate,  and 
review  its '  course.  This  seems  expedient,  and 
may  bo  done  as  well  now  as  at  any  time. 

Well,  then,  its  history  is  this:  The  honorable 
member  from  Connecticut  moved  a  resolution, 
which  constitutes  the  first  branch  of  tli.it  which 
is  now  before  us;  that  is  to  say,  a  resohition, 
instnicting  the  committee  on  public  lands  to 
inquire  into  the  expediency  of  liniiting,  for  a 
certain  period,  the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  to 
such  as  have  heretofore  been  oliered  for  sale ; 
and  wliether  sundry  otfices  connected  with  the 
sales  of  the  lands,  might  not  be  abolished,  with- 
out detriment  to  the  public  service. 

In  the  progress  of  the  discussion  which  arose 
on  this  resolution,  an  honorable  member  from 
New  Hampshire  moved  to  amend  the  resolu- 
tion, so  as  entirely  to  reverse  its  object ;  that 
is,  to  strike  it  all  out,  and  insert  a  direction  to 
the  committee  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of 
adopting  measures  to  hasten  the  sales,  and  ex- 
tend more  rai)idly  the  surveys  of  the  lands. 

The  honorable  member  from  Maine,  Mr. 
Sprague,  suggested  that  both  those  proi)ositions 
might  well  enough  go  for  consideration  to  the 
committee;  and  in  this  state  of  the  question, 
the  member  from  South  Carolina  addressed  the 
Benato  in  his  first  8i>eech.    He  rose,  he  said,  to 

gve  us  his  own  free  thoughts  on  the  public 
nds.  I  saw  him  rise  witli  pleasure,  and  lis- 
tened with  expectation,  though  before  he  con- 
cluded, I  was  filled  with  surprise.  Certainly,  I 
was  never  more  surprised,  than  to  find  him  fol- 
lowing up,  to  the  extent  he  did,  the  sentiments 
and  opinions  which  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri had  put  forth,  and  which  it  is  known  he 
has  long  entertained. 
I  need  not  repeat  at  large  the  general  topios 


of  the  honorable  gentleman^s  speeob.  Wbet 
he  said  yesterday,  that  he  did  not  attack  iht 
eastern  States,  he  certainly  niiut  have  forgot- 
ten, not  only  particolar  remorka,  but  the  whole 
drift  and  tenor  of  his  speech ;  unless  he  meaa^ 
by  not  attacking,  that  he  did  not  commentt 
h«>stiUties, — but  that  anotlier  had  preceded  him 
in  tlie  attack.  He,  in  the  first  place,  dis^)- 
proved  uf  the  whole  course  of  the  govemment, 
for  forty  years,  in  regard  to  its  dispositions  d 
the  public  land ;  and  tlien  taming  northward 
and  eastward,  and  fancying  he  had  foimd  i 
cause  for  alleged  narrowness  and  niggardlinesi 
in  the  ''  accursed  policy  -^  of  the  taritf*,  to  which 
he  ^'presented  the  |>eople  of  Xew  England  ai 
Wedded,  he  went  on,  for  a  full  hoar,  with  re- 
marks, tlio  wb/e  8coi)e  of  which  was  to  exhibit 
the  n.'su Us  of  this  p<jlicy,  iu  feelings  and  in 
measures  unfavorable  to  the  west.  I  thought 
h'm  o]>inions  unfounded  and  erroneous^  as  to  the 
general  (v>urse  of  the  government,  and  ventoied 
to  reply  to  tliem. 

The  gentleman  had  remarked  on  the  analogy 
of  otiier  cartes,  and  (juoted  the  conduct  of  £uro- 
I>ean  governments  towards  their  own  sabject^ 
settliug  on  this  continent,  as  iu  point,  to  show, 
that  we  had  l>een  harsh  and  rigid  in  selling; 
when  we  sliould  have  given  the  public  lands  to 
settlers,  witliout  price.  I  thought  the  honoi^ 
able  member  had  suilered  his  judgment  to  be 
betrayed  by  a  false  analogy;  that  he  was  struck 
with  an  api)earance  of  resemblance,  where  there 
was  no  real  similitude.  I  think  so  stiU.  The 
first  settlers  of  North  America  were  enter- 
prising spirits,  engaged  in  private  adventure,  or 
fleeing  from  tyranny  at  home.  When  arrived 
here,  they  were  forgotten  by  the  mother  coon- 
try,  or  remembered  only  to  be  oppressed.  Car- 
ried away  again  by  the  appearance  of  analogy, 
or  struck  with  the  eloquence  of  the  passage,  the 
honorable  meml»er  yesterday  obser^'ed,  tl^  the 
ccfuduct  of  government  towards  tlie  western 
emigrants,  or  my  representation  of  it,  bron^ 
to  his  mind  a  celebrated  speech  in  the  British 
Parliament.  It  was,  sir,  the  speech  of  CcL 
Barre.  On  the  question  of  the  stamp  act,  or 
tea  tax,  I  forget  whicli.  Col.  Barre  had  heard  a 
member  on  the  treasury  bench  argue,  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  being  British 
colonists,  planted  by  the  maternal  care^  nourish- 
ed by  the  indulgence,  and  protected  by  the  arms 
of  England,  would  not  grudge  their  mite  to  re- 
lieve the  mother  country  from  the  heavy  burden 
under  which  she  groaned.  The  language  of 
Col.  Barre,  in  reply  to  this,  was — ^They  planted 
by  your  care  ?  Your  oppression  planted  them 
in  America.  Tliey  fled  from  yonr  tyranny,  and 
grew  by  your  neglect  of  tliem.  So  soon  as  yon 
began  to  care  for  them,  you  showed  your  care 
by  Bending  persons  to  spy  out  their  libertiefl^ 
misrepresent  their  character,  prey  upon  them 
and  eat  out  their  substance. 

And  how  does  the  honorable  gentleman  mean 
to  maintain,  that  language  like  this  is  applicable 
to  the  conduct  of  the  Grovemment  of  the  Uiuted 
States  towards  the  western  emigrants^  or  to 
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any  representation  given  by  me  of  that  con- 
duct? Were  the  settlers  in  the  west  driven 
thither  by  oar  oppression  ?  Have  they  flourish- 
ed only  by  our  neglect  of  them  ?  Has  the  gov- 
ernment done  nothing  but  to  prey  upon  them, 
and  eat  out  their  substance?  Sir,  this  fervid 
eloquence  of  the  British  speaker,  just  when 
and  where  it  was  uttered,  and  fit  to  remain  an 
exercise  for  the  schools,  is  not  a  little  out  of 

Elace  when  it  is  brought  thence  to  be  applied 
ere,  to  the  conduct  of  our  own  country  to- 
wards her  own  citizens.  From  America  to 
England,  it  may  be  true;  from  Americans  to 
their  own  government  it  would  be  strange  lan- 
guage. Let  us  leave  it,  to  be  recited  and  de- 
claimed by  our  boys,  against  a  foreign  nation ; 
not  introduce  it  here,  to  recite  and  declaim  our- 
selves against  our  own. 

But  I  come  to  the  point  of  the  alleged  con- 
tradiction. In  my  remarks  on  Wednesday,  I 
contended  that  wo  could  not  give  away  gratui- 
tously all  the  public  lauds ;  that  we  held  them 
in  trust;  that  the  government  had  solemnly 
pledged  itself  to  dispose  of  them  as  a  common 
fund  for  the  c<fmraon  benefit,  and  to  sell  and 
settle  them  as  its  discretion  should  dictate. 
Now,  sir,  what  contradiction  does  the  gentle- 
man find  to  this  sentiment,  in  the  speech  of 
1825  ?  He  quotes  me  as  having  then  said,  that 
we  ought  not  to  hug  these  lands  aa  a  very  great 
treasure.  Very  well,  sir,  supposing  me  to  be 
accurately  reported,  in  that  expression,  what  is 
the  contradiction  ?  I  have  not  now  said,  that 
we  should  hug  these  lands  as  a  favorite  source 
of  pecuniary  income.  No  such  thing.  It  is 
not  my  view.  What  I  have  said,  and  what  I 
do  say,  is,  that  they  are  a  common  fund — to  be 
disposed  of  for  the  common  benefit — to  be  sold 
at  low  prices  for  the  accommodation  of  settlers, 
keeping  the  object  of  settling  the  lands  as  much 
in  view,  as  that  of  raising  money  from  them. 
This  I  say  now,  and  this  I  have  always  said. 
Is  this  hugging  them  as  a  favorite  treasure  ?  Is 
there  no  difference  between  hugging  and  hoard- 
ing this  fund,  on  the  one  hand,  as  a  great 
treasure,  and  on  the  other,  of  disposing  of  it  at 
low  prices,  placing  the  proceeds  in  the  general 
treasury  of  the  Union  ?  My  opinion  is,  that  as 
much  is  to  be  made  of  the  land,  as  fairly  and 
reasonably  may  be,  selling  it  all  the  while  at 
such  rates  as  to  give  the  fullest  effect  to  settle- 
ment. This  is  not  giving  it  all  away  to  the 
States,  as  the  gentleman  would  propose;  nor  is 
it  hugging  the  fund  closely  and  tenaciously,  as  a 
favorite  treasure ;  but  it  is,  in  my  judgment,  a 
just  and  wise  policy,  perfectly  according  with 
all  the  various  duties  which  rest  on  govern- 
ment. So  much  for  my  contradiction.  And 
what  is  it  ?  Where  is  the  ground  of  the  gentle- 
man's triumph?  What  inconsistency  in  word 
or  doctrine,  has  he  been  able  to  detect?  Sir, 
if  this  be  a  sample  of  that  discomfiture,  with 
which  the  honorable  gentleman  threatened  me, 
conmiend  mo  to  the  word  discomfiture  for  the 
rest  of  my  life. 
Bat,  after  all,  this  is  not  the  point  of  the 


debate ;  and  I  must  now  bring  the  gentleman 
back  to  what  is  the  point. 

The  real  question  between  me  and  him  is, 
has  the  doctrine  been  advanced  at  the  south  or 
the  east,  that  the  population  of  the  west  should 
be  retarded,  or  at  least  need  not  be  hastened^ 
on  account  of  its  effect  to  drain  off  the  people 
from  the  Atlantic  States  ?  Is  this  doctrine,  as 
has  been  alleged,  of  eastern  origin?  That  is 
the  question.  Has  the  gentleman  found  any 
thing  by  which  he  can  make  good  his  accusa- 
tion ?  I  submit  to  the  Senate,  that  he  has  en- 
tirely failed ;  and  as  far  as  this  debate  has  shown, 
the  only  person  who  has  advanced  such  senti- 
ments, is  a  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  and 
a  friend  to  the  honorable  member  himself.  The 
honorable  gentleman  has  given  no  answer  to 
this ;  there  is  none  which  can  be  given.  The 
simple  fact,  while  it  requires  no  comment  to 
enforce  it,  defies  all  argument  to  refute  it.  I 
could  refer  to  the  speeches  of  another  southern 
gentleman,  in  years  before,  of  the  same  general 
character,  and  to  the  same  effect,  as  that  which 
has  been  quoted ;  but  I  will  not  consume  the 
time  of  the  Senate  by  the  reading  of  them. 

So  then,  sir,  New  England  is  guiltless  of  the 
policy  of  retarding  western  population,  and  of 
all  envy  and  jealousy  of  the  growth  of  the  new 
States.  Whatever  there  be  of  that  policy  in 
the  country,  no  part  of  it  is  her's.  If  it  has  a 
local  habitation,  the  honorable  member  has 
probably  seen,  by  this  time,  where  to  look  for 
it ;  and  if  it  now  has  received  a  name,  he  has 
hunself  christened  it. 

We  approach,  at  length,  sir,  to  a  more  im- 
portant part  of  the  honorable  gentleman's  ob- 
servations. Since  it  does  not  accord  with  my 
views  of  justice  and  policy  to  give  away  the 
public  lands  altogether,  as  mere  matter  of  gra- 
tuity, I  am  asked  by  the  honorable  gentleman 
on  what  ground  it  is  that  I  consent  to  vote  them 
away  in  particular  instances?  How,  he  in- 
quires, do  I  reconcile  with  these  professed  senti- 
ments my  support  of  measures  appropriating 
portions  of  the  lands  to  particular  roads,  par- 
ticular canals,  particular  rivers,  and  particular 
institutions  of  education  in  the  west?  This 
leads,  sir,  to  the  real  and  wide  difference,  in 
politicid  opinion,  between  the  honorable  gentle- 
man and  myself.  On  my  part,  I  look  upon  all 
these  objects  as  connected  with  the  common 
good,  fairly  embraced  in  its  object  and  its 
terms ;  he,  on  the  contrary,  deems  them  all,  if 
good  at  all,  only  local  good  This  is  our  differ- 
ence. The  interrogatory  which  he  proceeded 
to  put,  at  once  explains  this  difference.  "  What 
interest,"  asks  he,  "has  South  Carolina  in  a 
canal  in  Ohio  ?"  Sir,  this  very  question  is  full 
of  significance.  It  developes  the  gentleman's 
whole  political  system;  and  its  answer  ex- 
pounds mine.  Here  we  differ.  I  look  upon  a 
road  over  the  Alleghany,  a  canal  round  the  fells 
of  the  Ohio,  or  a  canal  or  railway  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  western  waters,  as  being  an  ob- 
ject large  and  extensive  enough  to  be  fisurly 
said  to  be  for  t^e  conmion  benefit.    The  gen* 
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tlcman  thinks  other wi^e,  find  thi**  w  tlie  key  to 
opon  his  coH'itnu'tion  of  the  powers  of  the  p«»v- 
eniinent.  He  niny  wiU  Mk  what  interi'st  han 
Ek»nth  Carolina  in  a  ranul  in  iMiioi  On  h\A 
pYHti'in,  it  \*i  trui*,  slie  hmt  uo  inteiv!*t.  On  tliut 
system,  Ohio  and  (^urolina  are  ditlVTent  jn^vern- 
nioiit"*,  and  different  coantriea :  conne<'ted  Iiere, 
It  U  tnie,  by  ftoine  ftli^rht  and  ill-defined  bond  of 
uninu,  hut,  in  all  main  resiK^otis  separate  and 
diverse.  On  tliat  oyptent,  Carolina  ha<i  no  mh >re 
Interest  in  a  canal  in  Ohio  than  in  Mexico.  The 
gentleman,  therefore,  only  follows  out  his  own 
principles;  he  (I(K'9  no  more  than  arrive  at  the 
natiird  conclusions  of  his  own  doctrinei«;  ho 
only  unnounceA  the  true  results  of  that  creed, 
whi(rh  he  has  adopted  liimM.*lf,  and  would  per- 
suade others  to  adopt,  when  he  thus  declares 
tliat  South  Carolina  has  no  interest  in  a  ])ul)lic. 
Work  in  Ohio.  Sir,  we  narrow-mindi»d  i>eop!e 
of  New  Kn;rhmd  do  not  reas<»n  thus.  Our 
notion  of  thin^r*  is  entirely  ditferent.  We  look 
upon  the  States  not  as  sef)arati.'4],  but  as  united. 
ANe  love  to  dwell  on  that  union,  and  on  the 
mutual  happine^is  which  it  h:is  so  nmcli  pn>- 
moted,  and  the  common  renown  which  it  has 
BO  jrreatly  ctmtrihuted  to  ncipiire.  In  our  con- 
templation, Carolina  and  Ohio  are  parts  of  the 
same  country;  States,  unite<l  under  the  same 
general  p«>vcrnment,  having  interests,  common, 
ass(xriate(l,  intermin^rled.  In  whatever  is  with- 
in the  proper  *ij*here  of  the  ct institutional  power 
of  tliis  jrovernment,  wo  look  ujHm  the  States  as 
one.  We  do  not  impose  pinj^^raphical  limits  to 
our  ])atriotic  feeling  or  rejranl;  wo  do  not  fol- 
low rivers  and  mountains,  and  lines  of  latitude, 
to  find  boundaries,  Ik^yond  which  public;  im- 

Erovements  do  not  l>enefit  us.  We  who  come 
ere,  as  agents  and  representatives  of  these 
narrow-minded  and  selfish  men  of  New  Eng- 
lainl,  consider  ourselves  as  bound  to  reganl, 
with  an  equal  eye,  tlie  goiwl  of  tlie  whole,  in 
whatever  is  within  our  j>ower  of  legislation. 
Sir,  if  a  railroad  or  canal,  lieginning  in  South 
Carolina  and  ending  in  South  Carolina,  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  of  national  importance  and 
national  mai;nitu<lo,  believing,  as  I  do,  that  the 
power  of  government  extends  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  works  of  that  description,  if  I  were  to 
8tan«l  uj)  here,  and  ask,  wliat  interest  lias  Majs- 
wu'husetts  in  a  railroad  in  South  Carolina,  I 
should  not  be  willing  to  face  my  constituents. 
These  same  narrow-minded  men  would  tell  mo 
tliat  they  had  sent  me  to  act  for  the  whole 
country,  and  that  <ine  who  ])0ssessed  too  little 
comprehension,  either  of  intellect  or  feeling; 
one  who  was  not  lar;:o  enough,  both  in  mind 
and  in  heart,  to  embrace  the  whole,  was  not 
fit  to  be  entrusted  with  the  interest  of  any  part 
Sir,  I  do  not  desire  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  the 
government,  by  unjustifiable  construction ;  nor 
to  exercise  any  not  within  a  fair  interpretation. 
But  when  it  is  believed  that  a  power  does 
exist,  then  it  is,  in  my  judgment,  to  bo  exer- 
cised for  the  general  benefit  of  the  whole.  So 
far  as  respects  the  exercise  of  such  a  power,  the 
States  are  one.    It  was  the  very  object  of  the 


constitution  to  create  unity  of  interasts  to  tbe 
extent  of  the  powers  of  the  general  goren- 
ment.  In  war  and  i»eace  we  are  one :  in  oon- 
merce,  one ;  because  the  authority  of  the  gen- 
eral government  reaches  to  war  and  peace,  ind 
to  the  regulation  of  c<immeree.  I  Lave  never 
seen  anv  more  difficulty  in  erc*cting  liglit-boosa 
on  the  lakes,  than  on  the  ocean ;  in  improving 
the  harbors  of  inland  seas*,  tlian  If  they  were 
within  the  ebb  and  fiow  of  the  title;  or  of  re- 
moving <ibst  ructions  in  the  vast  stream.'*  of  tiM 
west,  more  than  in  any  work  to  facilitate  com- 
merce on  the  Atlantic  ci>a>t.  If  there  be  any 
jMiwer  for  one,  there  is  ]»uwer  al«*o  for  the 
other;  and  they  are  all  and  e<inal]y  for  the 
Common  good  of  the  c«)untry. 

There  are  other  object-s  npfiarently  more 
hK'al,  <ir  the  lienefit  (»f  which  is  less  generd, 
towards  which,  nevcrthe'iess,  I  have  coocunvd 
with  others,  to  give  aid,  by  donations  of  land. 
It  is  ])roiK)s<'d  to  construct  a  ro;id,  in  or  throng!! 
one  of  the  new  States,  in  which  this  goven- 
ment  possesses  large  quantities  of  land,  llave 
the  United  States  no  right,  or,  as  a  great  and 
untaxed  pn»prietor,  are  they  undc'r  mj  obligi- 
tion  to  contribute  to  an  object  tliiis  calculated 
to  promote  the  common  goodt>f  all  the  proprie- 
tors, themselves  included?  And  even  with 
re-^pect  to  eilucation,  which  is  the  extreme  ca«^ 
let  the  question  be  considered.  In  the  fint 
place,  &s  we  have  seen,  it  was  nmde  matter  of 
compact  with  these  States,  that  they  should  do 
their  part  to  pnmiote  etlucation.  In  the  next 
place,  our  whole  system  of  land  laws  proceeds 
on  the  idea  that  e<lucation  is  for  the  cummoa 
gootl;  liecause,  in  every  division,  a  certain  po^ 
tion  is  uniformly  reserved  and  appropriated  for 
the  u-^e  of  sch(K>ls.  And,  finally,  have  not  these 
new  States  singidarly  strong  claims,  founded  on 
tho  ground  aln*ady  stated,  that  the  government 
is  a  great  untaxed  proprietor,  in  the  ownership 
of  tho  soil?  It  is  a  consideration  of  great  im- 
portance, that,  probably,  there  i*«  in  no  part  of 
the  country,  or  of  the  world,  so  great  call  for 
tho  means  of  educath>n,  as  in  those  new  States; 
owing  to  tho  vast  numbers  of  ]>ersons  within 
those  ages  in  which  education  and  instruction 
are  usually  received,  if  received  at  all.  This  ifl 
the  natural  consequence  of  recency  of  settle* 
ment  and  rapid  increase.  The  census  of  these 
States  show  how  great  a  proportion  of  the 
whole  population  occupies  the  classes  between 
infancy  and  manhood .  These  are  the  w ide  fielde^ 
and  here  is  the  deep  and  quick  s<iil  for  the  seeds 
of  knowledge  and  virtue;  and  this  is  the  favored 
season,  the  verj'  spring-time  for  sowing  them. 
I^t  them  be  disseminated  without  stint.  Let 
them  bo  scattered  with  a  bountiful  broadcast 
Whatever  the  government  can  fairly  do  towards 
these  objects,  in  my  opinion,  ought*  to  be  done. 

These,  sir,  are  the  grounds  succinctly  stated, 
on  which  my  votes  for  grants  of  lands* for  par- 
ticular objects  rest;  while  I  maintain,  at  the 
same  time,  that  it  is  all  a  common  fund,  for  the 
common  Mnefit.  And  reasons  like  these,  I 
prescune,  have  influenoed  the  votes  of  othec 
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gentlemen  from  New  England.  Those  vfhcr 
Lavo  a  different  view  of  the  iK)wer8  of  tlie  gov- 
ernment, of  course,  come  to  different  conclu- 
sions, on  these  as  on  other  questions.  I  ob- 
served, when  speakiug  on  Uiis  subject  before, 
that,  if  we  looked  to  any  nfeasure,  whether  for 
a  road,  a  Cimal,  or  any  thing  else,  intended  for 
the  improvement  of  the  west,  it  would  be  found 
that,  if  the .  New  Enghmd  ayes  were  struck  out 
of  the  lists  of  votes,  the  Southern  noes  would 
always  have  rejected  the  measure.  The  truth 
of  this  has  not  been  denied,  and  cannot  be  de- 
nied. In  stating  this,  1  thought  it  just  to  as- 
cribe it  to  the  constitutional  scruples  of  the 
south,  rather  than  to  any  other  less  favorable 
or  leiis  charitable  cause.  But  no  sooner  had  I 
done  this,  than  the  honorable  gentleman  asks  if 
I  reproach  him  and  his  friends  with  their  con- 
stitutional scruples.  Sir,  I  reproach  nobody. 
I  stated  a  fact,  and  gave  the  most  respectful 
reason  fur  it  that  occurred  to  me.  The  gentle- 
man canuut  deny  the  fact ;  ho  may,  if  he  choose, 
disclaim  the  reason.  It  is  not  long  since  1  had 
occasion,  in  presenting  a  petition  from  his  own 
State,  to  account  for  its  being  entrusted  to  my 
hands,  by  saying,  that  the  ccmstitutional  opin- 
ions of  the  gentleman  and  his  worthy  colleague 
prevented  them  from  supporting  it.  Sir,  did  I 
state  this  as  matter  of  reproach?  Far  from  it. 
Did  I  attempt  to  find  any  other  ciiuse  than  an 
honest  one,  for  these  scruples?  Sir,  1  did  not. 
It  did  not  become  me  to  doubt  or  to  insinuate 
that  the  gentleman  had  either  changed  his  sen- 
timents, or  that  he  had  made  up  a  set  of  consti- 
tutional opittions,  accommodated  to  any  parti- 
cular combination  of  political  occurrences.  Had 
I  done  so,  I  should  have  felt,  that  while  I  was 
entitled  to  little  credit  in  thus  questioning  other 
people's  motives,  I  justified  the  whole  world  in 
suspecting  my  own.  But  how  has  the  gentle- 
man returned  this  respect  for  others'  opinions? 
His  own  candor  and  justice,  how  have  they 
been  exhibited  towards  tlie  motives  of  others, 
while  he  has  been  at  so  much  pains  to  maintjiin, 
what  nobody  has  disputed,  the  purity  of  his 
own?  Why,  sir,  he  has  asked  when,  and  how, 
and  wliy.  New  England  votes  were  found  going 
for  measures  favorable  to  the  west?  lie  has 
demanded  to  bo  informed  Whether  all  this  did 
begin  in  1825,  and  while  the  election  of  presi- 
dent was^till  pending?  Sir,  to  these  questions 
retort  would  be  justified;  and  it  is  both  cogent, 
and  at  hand.  Nevertheless,  I  will  answer  the 
hiquiry,  not  by  retort,  but  by  facts.  I  will  tell 
the  gentleman  when,  and  how,  and  why.  New 
England  has  supported  measures  favorable  to 
the  west.  I  have  already  referred  to  the  early 
history  of  the  government — to  the  first  acquisi- 
tion of  the  lands — to  the  original  laws  for  dis- 
posing of  them,  and  for  governing  tlie  territories 
where  they  lie ;  and  have  shown  the  influence 
of  New  England  men  and  New  England  prin- 
ciples in  all  these  leadiflg  measures.  I  should 
not  bo  piirdoned  were  I  to  go  over  that  ground 
again.  Coming  to  more  recent  times,  and  to 
measures  of  a  less  general  character,  I  have  en- 


deavored to  prove  that  every  thing  of  this  kind, 
designed  for  western  improvement,  has  depended 
on  the  votes  of  New  England;  all  this  is  true 
beyond  the  power  of  contradiction. 

And  now,  sir,  there  are  two  measures  to 
which  I  will  refer,  not  so  ancient  as  to  belong 
to  the  early  history  of  the  public  lands,  and  not 
so  recent  as  to  be  on  this  side  of  the  i)eriod 
when  the  gentleman  charitably  imagines  a  new 
direction  may  have  been  given  to  New  England 
feeling  and  New  England  votes.  These  meas- 
ures, and  the  New  England  votes  in  support  of 
them,  may  be  taken  as  samples  and  specimens 
of  all  the  rest. 

In  1820,  (observe,  Mr.  President,  m  1820,) 
the  people  of  the  west  besought  Congress  for  a 
reduction  in  the  price  of  lands.  In  favor  of 
that  reduction,  New  England,  with  a  delegation 
of  forty  members  in  the  other  House,  gave 
thirty-three  votes,  and  one  only  against  it.  The 
four  southern  States,  with  fifty  members,  gave 
thirty-two  votes  for  it,  and  seven  against  it 
Again,  in  1821,  (observe  again,  sir,  the  time,) 
the  law  passed  for  the  relief  of  the  purchasers 
of  the  public  lands.  This  was  a  measure  of 
vital  importiinco  to  the  west,  and  more  espe- 
cially to  the  southwest.  It  authorized  the  re- 
linquishment of  contracts  for  lands,  which  had 
been  entered  into  at  high  prices,  and  a  reduc- 
tion in  other  cases  of  not  less  than  37^  per 
cent,  on  the  purchase  money.  Many  millions 
of  dollars — six  or  seven,  I  believe,  at  least,  prob- 
ably nmch  more — were  relinquished  by  this 
law.  On  this  bill.  New  England,  with  her  forty 
members,  gave  more  affirmative  votes  than  the 
four  southern  States,  with  their  fifty-two  or 
three  members. 

These  two  are  far  the  most  important  gene- 
ral measures  respecting  the  ]>ublic  lands,  which 
have  been  adopted  within  the  hist  twenty  years. 
They  took  place  in  1820  and  1821.  That  is  the 
time  ''  when."  As  to  the  manner  *'  how,"  the 
gentleman  already  sees  that,  it  was  by  voting, 
in  solid  coluiim,  for  the  reiiuired  relief:  and 
lastly,  as  to  the  cause  "  why,"  I  tell  the  gentle- 
man, it  was  because  the  members  from  New 
England  thought  the  measures  just  and  salu- 
tary ;  because  they  entertauied  towards  the 
west  neither  envy,  hatred,  or  malice ;  because 
they  deemed  it  becoming  them,  as  just  and  en- 
lightened public  men,  to  meet  the  exigency 
which  had  arisen  in  the  west,  with  the  appro- 
propriate  measure  of  relief ;  because  they  felt 
it  due  to  their  own  chanicters,  and  the  charac- 
ters of  their  New  England  predecessors  in  this 
government,  to  act  towards  the  new  States  in 
the  spirit  of  a  liberal,  patronizing,  magnani- 
mous policy.  So  much,  sir,  for  the  cause 
"  why ; "  and  I  hope  that  by  this  time,  sir,  the 
honorable  gentleman  is  satisfied ;  if  not,  I  do 
not  know  **  when,"  or  "  how,"  or  **  why,"  he 
ever  will  be. 

Having  recurred  to  these  two  important 
measures,  in  answer  to  the  gentleman's  inqui- 
ries, I  must  now  beg  permission  to  go  back  to  a 
period  yet  something  earlier,  for  the  purpose  of 
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•till  further  iiliowin;?  how  much,  or  rather  how 
little.  reaf>4»n  there  i<«forthe  gentleman's  in.*ina- 
ation,  that  j»c>liti<al  hui»es  or  fi-ar^  or  l"arty 
ftri<9<K.iatioii4,  were  the  ^^ronudH  of  these  New 
En;:land  vote?«.  And  after  wliat  ha."  l»i-en  said.  I 
LofHr  it  may  lie  fi>rpven  me,  if  I  allude  to  Home 

Iiolitical  oriinif  ins  and  v«»tir**  nf  my  own,  of  very 
ittle  puhiic  im|H>rtanr-e,  rrrtJiinly,  hut  which, 
from  the  time  at  whifh  thvy  wt-ro  piven  and 
exi>rv<M.'d,  may  \ttL'^  for  piiNl  witnessed  on  this 
bcraMi>n. 

This  Government,  Mr.  Pre!»i«K'nt,  frr»m  it« 
oripn  to  the  jware  of  1*<15.  hud  hwu  t«»<»  much 
euiinni'jvil  with  vjiri^u^  other  important  c«>u- 
cerus  to  l>e  able  to  turn  it'4thi»n;.'ht>  inward,  nnd 
hjok  to  the  development  of  its  \t\.<  intenial 
refn>urcei«.  In  the  early  jiart  of  Pr^-^iileiit 
Washinjrton's  adniinistration,  it  wa-i  fully  CH*r\i- 
pied  with  completinjr  it-*  own  <»rL'auiz;ition.  pn»- 
vidin^  for  the  puMic  debt,  d»;fendin;r  the  fron- 
tiers*^ and  maintaining  donieMic  in-are.  J>efore 
the  termination  of  that  administration,  the 
fires  of  the  French  revolutinn  Idazed  forth,  n.-^ 
fn>m  a  new-o|K.*ni*<l  volcano,  and  tlie  whole 
breailth  of  the  ocean  did  ni»t  M-cure  w*  from  it** 
effects.  The  smoke  ami  tliecirider-«  reached  us, 
though  not  the  hurnin^  lava.  I>it}icult  and 
agitatin;;  questions  enii»arrasf<in^  to  p>veni- 
ment,  and  dividini;  puMic  opinion,  sjtnm;;  out  of 
the  new  state  of  our  fi»reijrn  relati<»ns,  and  were 
auccee<led  by  other**,  and  yet  apiin  by  Withers, 
e<|ually  embarra**!fin^f  and  etjually  excitinir  divi- 
sion and  discord,  throu)::h  the  Ion;*  s<.Ties  of 
twenty  years,  till  they  linally  issued  in  the  war 
with  Eufcland.  Down  to  the  close  of  that  war, 
DO  distinct,  marked,  aiul  deliberate  attention 
ha<I  been  jriven,  or  <'ould  have  been  piven,  to 
tlie  internal  condition  of  the  country,  its  oaj»a- 
cities  of  improvement,  or  the  constitutional 
power  of  the  j^jvernnient,  in  re;rard  to  objects 
connected  with  such  inipn»vement. 

The  peace,  Mr.  Presi«lent,  bn»u^dit  about  an 
entirely  new  and  a  most  interesting  state 
of  thiuKH :  it  opened  to  us  other  prosi>ects, 
and  Buppjested  other  duties.  We  ourselves 
were  <rhanped,  and  the  whole  M'orld  was 
chanjred.  The  i)acitication  of  Europe,  after 
June,  1815,  iL^isumed  a  tirin  and  permanent 
aspect.  The  nations  evidently  manifesteil 
that  they  were  di<i>osed  ft»r  peace.  Some  agi- 
tation of  the  wavis  mi;:ht  1k5  exfwcted,  even 
after  the  Ktorm  had  su])sided,  hut  the  tendency 
was  strongly  and  rapi<lly,  t«) wards  settled  re- 
pose. 

It  so  happened,  sir,  that  I  was,  at  that  time, 
a  mcmlKjr  of  Conpress,  and,  like  others,  natu- 
rally turned  my  attention  to  the  contemplation 
of  the  newly-altered  conditi<»n  of  the  country, 
and  of  the  world.  It  api>earod  plainly  enough 
to  me,  as  well  as  to  wiser  and  more  experienced 
men,  that  the  policy  of  the  government  would 
naturally  take  a  start  in  a  new  direction,  \ni- 
cause  now  directions  would  necessarily  be  given 
to  the  jtursuits  and  occupations  of  the  people. 
We  had  puslied  our  commerce  far  and  fast,  un- 
der the  advantage  of  a  neutral  flag.    But  there 


were  now  do  longer  fiass^  either  neutral  or 
lielligerent.  The  harvei^t  of  neatrality  had 
been  great,  but  we  had  gathered  it  all.  '  With 
the  ]»eace  of  Europe,  it  was  obvioiu  then 
would  spring  up  in  her  circle  of  nations,  a  re- 
vived and  invigorated  spirit  of  trade,  and  a 
new  activity  in  all  the  business  and  objects  of 
civilized  life.  Hereafter,  our  commercial  gaiu 
were  t*  >  be  eome^l  only  bv  sncce^  in  a  cliw 
and  intense  competition.  (3ther  nations  would 
produce  for  themselve^^  and  carry  for  them- 
s<-]ves,  and  manufacture  for  tbeinsielveds  to  the 
full  extent  of  their  abilities.  The  crops  of  cor 
plains  would  no  longer  sustain  Earopean  armiesi 
nor  our  ^liijis  longer  supply  thoae  whom  war 
had  rendereti  unable  t<.»  supply  tbemselvesw  It 
wiLs  obvious,  that,  under  thfine  circmnstancei^ 
the  country  wtmld  Wgin  to  survey  itself,  and 
to  estimate  its  own  capacity  of  improvemeuL 
.\nd  thi^  improvement — how  wa»  it  to  be  ac- 
(*omp]i>he<l,  and  who  was  to  accompli<^  itf 
We  Were  ten  «ir  twelve  millions  of  people, 
spr<;.'Ml  o\er  almost  half  a  world.  We  wen 
more  than  twenty  States,  some  stretching  along 
the  same  bea-biKtrd,  some  along  the  same  line 
of  iidan*i  frontier,  and  others  on  opposite  banki 
of  the  Sjime  vast  rivers.  Two  considerations 
at  once  preM.'nted  themselves,  in  liK>king  at  this 
state  of  things,  with  great  ft>rce.  One  wai| 
tliat  that  great  branch  of  improvement,  which 
consi-^ted  in  fumbhing  new  facilities  of  inter- 
course, nece'isarily  ran  into  different  States,  in 
every  leading  instance,  and  wonld  benefit  the 
cit  izi'us  of  all  .such  States.  No  one  State,  there- 
fore, in  such  c.'tM,'S,  would  assume  the  whole  ex- 
pense, nor  was  the  co-operation  of  several 
States  to  be  ex|KTted.  Take  the  instance  of  the 
Delaware  breakwater.  It  will  cost  several  mil- 
lions of  money.  Would  Penns^^ania  alone 
ever  have  constructe<l  it  ?  Certainly  never, 
while  this  Union  lasts,  because  it  is  not  for  her 
sole  benetit.  Would  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
and  Delaware  have  united  to  accomplish  it,  at 
their  joint  expen.se  ?  Certainly  not,  for  the 
same  re:u^)n.  It  could  not  be  done,  therefore, 
but  by  the  general  government.  Tlie  same  may 
be  said  of  the  largo  inland  undertakings,  ex- 
cept that,  in  them,  government,  instead  of 
bearing  the  whole  expense,  co-operates  with 
others  who  bear  a  part.  The  other  considera- 
tion is,  that  the  United  States  have  the  means. 
They  enjoy  the  revenues  derived  from  com- 
merce, and  the  States  have  no  abundant  and 
easy  sources  of  publio  income.  The  cuatom- 
houses  fill  the  general  treasury,  while  the 
States  have  scanty  resources,  except  by  resort 
to  heavy  direct  taxes. 

Under  this  view  of  things,  I  thouglit  it  neces- 
sary to  settle,  at  least  for  myself,  some  definite 
nf>tions  with  respect  to  the  powers  of  tlie  gov- 
ernment, in  regard  to  internal  affairs.  It  may 
not  savor  too  much  of  self  conunendation  to 
remark,  that,  with  this  object,  I  considered  the 
constitution,  its  judicial  coHstmction,  itscotem- 
poraneous  exposition,  and  the  whole  history  of 
the  legislation  of  Congreas  under  it;  and  I  ir- 
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rived  at  the  conclnsion  that  government  had 
power  to  accomplish  smidry  objects,  or  aid  in 
their  accomplishment,  which  are  now  com- 
monly spoken  of  as  internal  improvements. 
That  conclusion,  sir,  may  have  been  right,  or  it 
may  have  been  wrong.  I  am  not  about  to  argue 
the  grounds  of  it  at  large.  I  say  only,  that  it 
was  adopted  and  acted  on  even  so  early  as  in 
1816.  "i  cs,  Mr.  President,  I  made  up  my  opin- 
ion, and  determined  on  my  intended  course  of 
political  conduct,  on  these  subjects,  in  the  four- 
teenth Congress,  in  1816.  And  now,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  further  to  say,  that  I  made  up  these 
opinions,  and  entered  on  this  course  of  political 
conduct,  *'  teucro  duce."  Yes,  sir,  I  pursued  in 
all  this,  a  South  Carolina  track,  on  the  doctrines 
of  internal  improvement.  South  Carolina,  as 
she  was  then  represented  in  the  other  House, 
Bet  forth,  in  1816,  under  a  fresh  and  leading 
breeze,  and  I  was  among  the  followers.  But  if 
my  leader  sees  new  lights,  and  turns  a  sharp 
corner,  unless  I  see  new  lights  also,  I  keep 
straight  on  in  the  same  path.  I  repeat,  that 
leading  gentlemen  from  South  Carolina  were 
first  and  foremost  in  behalf  of  the  doctrines  of 
internal  improvements,  when  those  doctrines 
came  first  to  be  considered  and  acted  upon  in 
Congress.  The  debate  on  the  bank  question,  on 
the  tariff  of  1816,  and  on  the  direct  tax,  -will 
show  who  was  who,  and  what  was  what,  at  that 
time.  The  tariff  of  1816,  one  of  the  plain  cases 
of  oppression  and  usurpation,  from  which,  if  the 
government  does  not  recede,  individual  States 
may  justly  secede  from  the  government,  is,  sir, 
in  truth,  a  South  Carolina  Tariff,  supported  by 
South  Carolina  votes.  But  for  those  votes,  it 
could  not  have  passed  in  the  form  in  which  it 
did  pass ;  whereas,  if  it  had  depended  on  Massa- 
chusetts votes,  it  would  have  been  lost.  Does 
not  the  honorable  gentleman  well  know  all  this  ? 
There  are  certainly  those  who  do,  full  well, 
know  it  all.  I  do  not  say  this  to  reproach 
South  Carolina.  I  only  state  the  fact ;  and  I 
think  it  will  appear  to  be  true,  that  among  the 
earliest  and  boldest  advocates  of  the  tariff,  as  a 
measure  of  protection,  and  on  the  express 
ground  of  i)rutection,  were  leading  gentlemen 
of  South  Carolina  in  Congress.  I  did  not  then, 
and  cannot  now  understand  their  language  in 
any  other  sense.  While  this  tariflf  of  1816  -was 
under  discussion  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, an  honorable  gentleman  from  Georgia,  now 
of  tliis  House,  Mr.  Forsyth,  moved  to  reduce 
the  proposed  duty  on  cotton.  He  failed,  by 
four  votes,  South  Carolina  giving  three  votes, 
(enough  to  have  turned  the  scale.)  against  his 
motion.  The  act,  sir,  then  passed,  and  received 
on  its  passage  the  support  of  a  mtyority  of  the 
representatives  of  South  Carolina  present  and 
voting.  This  act  is  the  first,  in  the  order  of 
those  now  denounced  as  plain  nsurpations.  "We 
see  it  daily,  in  the  list,  by  the  side  of  those  of 
1824  and  1828,  as  a  case  of  manifest  oppression, 
justifying  disunion.  I  put  it  home,  to  the  hon- 
orable member  from  South  Oarolina,  that  his 
own  State  was  not  only  ^^  art  and  part^'  in  this 


measure,  but  the  "causa  causans."  Without 
her  aid,  this  seminal  principle  of  mischief^  this 
root  of  Upas,  could  not  have  been  planted.  I 
have  already  said,  and  it  is  true,  that  this  act 
proceeded  on  the  ground  of  protection.  It  inter- 
fered, directly,  with  existing  interests  of  great 
value  and  amount.  It  cut  up  the  Calcutta  cotton 
trade  by  the  roots,  but  it  passed,  nevertheless, 
and  it  passed  on  the  principle  of  protecting  man- 
ufactures, on  the  principle  against  free  trade,  on 
the  principle  opposed  to  that  which  lets  us  alone. 
Such,  Mr.  President,  were  the  opinions  of 
important  and  leading  gentlemen  from  South 
Carolina,  on  the  subject  of  internal  improve- 
ments in  1816,  I  went  out  of  Congress  the  next 
year;  and  returning  again  in  1823 — ^thought  I 
found  South  Carolina  where  t  had  left  her.  ^ 
really  supposed  that  all  things  remained  as  they 
were,  and  that  the  South  Carolina  doctrine  of 
internal  improvements  would  be  defended  by 
the  same  eloquent  voices,  and  the  same  strong 
arms,  as  formerly.  In  the  lapse  of  these  six 
years,  it  is  true,  political  associations  had  as- 
sumed a  new  aspect,  and  new  divisions.  A 
party  had  arisen  in  the  South,  hostile  to  the 
doctrine  of  internal  improvements,  and  had 
vigorously  attacked  that  doctrine.  Anti-con- 
solidation was  tiie  flag  under  which  this  party 
fought;  and  its  supporters  inveighed  against 
internal  improvements,  much  after  the  manner 
in  which  the  honorable  gentleman  has  now  in- 
veighed against  them,  as  part  and  parcel  of  the 
system  of  consolidation.  Whether  this  party 
arose  in  South  Carolina  herself,  or  in  her  neigh- 
borhood, is  more  than  I  know.  I  think  the 
latter.  However  that  may  have  been,  there 
were  those  found  in  South  Carolina  ready  to 
make  war  upon  it,  and  who  did  make  intrepid 
war  upon  it.  Kames  being  regarded  as  things, 
in  such  controversies,  they  bestowed  on  the 
anti-improvement  gentlemen  the  appellation  of 
radicals.  Yes,  sir,  the  appellation  of  radicals, 
as  a  term  of  distinction,  applicable  and  applied 
to  those  who  denied  the  liberal  doctrines  of  in- 
ternal improvements,  originated,  according  to 
the  best  of  my  recollection,  somewhere  between 
North  Carolina  and  Georgia.  Well,  sir,  these 
mischievous  radicals  were  to  be  put  down,  and 
the  strong  arm  of  South  Carolina  was  stretched 
out  to  put  tliem  down.  About  this  time,  sir,  I 
returned  to  Congress.  The  battle  with  the 
radicals  had  been  fought,  and  our  South  Carohna 
champions  of  the  doctrines  of  internal  improve- 
ment had  nobly  maintained  their  ground,  and 
were  understood  to  have  achieved  a  victory. 
We  looked  npon  them  as  conquerors.  They 
had  driven  back  the  enemy  with  discomfiture 
— a  thing,  by  the  way,  sir,  which  is  not  always 
performed  when  it  is  promised.  A  gentleman, 
to  whom  I  have  already  referred  in  tiiis  debate, 
had  come  into  Congress,  during  my  absence 
from  it,  from  South  Carolina,  and  had  brought 
with  him  a  high  reputation  for  ability.  He 
came  from  a  school  with  which  we  had  been 
acquainted,  "et  noscitur  a  sociis."  I  hold  in 
my  hand,  sir,  a  printed  speech  of  this  disUn- 
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gnished  gentleman,  (Mr.  McDuffie,)  *^  on  inter- 
nal improvemontH,"  deliverwl  aliout  the  period 
to  which  I  now  reft-r,  an<l  ])rinted  with  a  few 
introiluotory  remarks  upim  con^tolidntion ;  in 
which,  Hir,  I  think  ho  quite  comtoliduted  the 
ar^umentA  of  hi<l  opponents,  the  radicalft,  if  to 
crush  he  to  consolidate.  I  pvi*  you  a^horthut 
substantive  () notation  from  thi^se  remnrks.  Ho 
is  speaking;  of  a  ]<amphk*t,  then  recently  pul>- 
lishcd,  entitled  ^*  C\mKoli<!ati<>n ;  ^^  and  navinfr 
alluded  to  the  que<4tion  of  renewing  the  charter 
of  the  former  Jiank  of  the  I'nite^l  Staters  he 
says :  "  Moreover,  in  the  early  history  of  jwir- 
ties,  and  when  Mr.  Crawfonl  advocati*<l  a  re- 
newal of  the  old  chartiT,  it  wils  consi<li.THl  a 
federal  measure  ;  which  internal  improvementn 
never  was,  as  this  author  t'rroiu-ously  states. 
This  latt^T  measure  ori^inatiHl  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  Mr.  Jefferstm,  with  the  appropriation 
for  the  Cum1)erlimd  road ;  and  was  first  pro- 
posed, as  a  system,  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  carried 
throufirh  the  IIousi*  of  Representatives  by  a  larj^e 
majority  of  the  republicims,  includinf^  alni(»st 
«very  one  of  the  loading  men  who  carried  us 
thnmgh  the  late  war." 

So,  then,  internal  improvement  is  not  one  of 
the  ft'deral  heresies.     One  para^a])h  more,  sir: 

"  The  author  in  (luestioii,  not  content  with 
denouncing  as  fedenilists,  (General  Jackfeon,  Mr. 
Adams,  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  the  majority  of  the 
South  Carolina  deleiration  in  Coii^toss,  modi'stly 
extends  the  denunciation  to  Mr.  MonnK^,  and 
tlie  whole  republican  party.  Here  are  his 
wt»nls: — 'During  the  atiniinistration  of  Mr. 
Monroe  much  has  passi'd  whicli  the  republican 
party  would  be  glud  to  ai>prove  it*  they  eould! ! 
But  the  principal  feature,  and  that  which  has 
chietly  elicited  the-^.'  observations,  is  the  re- 
newal of  the  System  of  Internal  Iin[>rovernent8.' 
Now  this  measure  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of 
115  to  80,  of  a  republican  Congress,  and  wmc- 
tioned  by  a  republican  President.  SVho,  then, 
is  this  author — who  assumes  the  hiph  preropa- 
tive  of  denouncing,  in  the  name  of  the  republi- 
can ])arty,  the  repul>]ican  administration  of  the 
country  ?  A  denunciatiim  including  within  its 
sweep,  Calhoun,  Lowndes,  and  Cheves — ^meu 
who  will  be  regarded  as  the  brightest  ornaments 
of  South  Carolina,  and  the  strongest  jiillars  of 
the  rei)ublican  party,  as  long  as  the  late  war 
shall  bo  remembered,  and  talents  and  patriotism 
shall  l»e  regarded  as  the  proper  objects  of  the 
admiration  and  gratitude  of  a  free  people  1 1" 

Such  are  the  opinions,  sir,  which  were  main- 
tained by  South  Carolina  gentlemen,  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  on  the  subject  of  in- 
tenial  improvements,  when  I  took  my  seat  there 
as  a  member  from  Massiichusetts,  in  1823.  But 
this  is  not  all.  We  had  a  bill  l)efore  us,  and 
passed  it  in  that  House,  entitled  "  An  act  to 
procure  the  necessary  surveys,  plana,  and  esti- 
mates upon  the  subject  of  roads  and  canals." 
It  authorized  the  President  to  cause  surveys  and 
estimates  to  be  made  of  the  routes  of  such 
roads  and  canals  as  he  might  deem  of  national 
importance,  in  a  commercial  or  military  point 


of  view,  or  for  tlie  transportation  of  the  md, 
and  appnipriated  thirty  thoosand  doUin,oit 
of  the  treasury,  to  dem^  the  expense.  Ibis 
act,  though  preliminary  in  its  nature,  coimH 
tlie  whole  ground.  It  took  for  granted  tht 
complete  power  of  internal  improvement,  asftr 
as  any  of  its  advocates  had  ever  contended  for 
it.  Having  passed  the  other  House,  the  Iffi 
came  up  to  the  Senate,  and  was  here  conadend 
and  delmted  in  April,  1824.  The  hononUe 
memlier  from  South  Carolina  was  a  member  tf 
the  Senate  at  tliat  tunc.  While  the  billvw 
under  consideration  here,  a  motion  was  nude  to 
add  the  following  jtrovhto: 

^'' ProtifUd,  That  nothing  herein  coDtained 
shall  be  construed  to  atHrm  or  admit  a  powtf 
in  Congress,  on  tlieir  own  authority,  to  nub 
roads  or  canals,  within  any  of  the  States  of  the 
Union."  TIic  yeas  and  nays  were  taken  on  this 
jtroviso,  and  the  honorable  member  voted  in 
the  negative! — Tlie  proviso  failed. 

A  motion  was  thou  made  to  add  thb  proviMi, 
viz: 

'^ProrUed,  That  the  faith  of  the  Uoitd 
States  is  Iiereby  pledged,  that  no  money  duD 
ever  be  exiM.*nded  for  roads  or  canals,  except 
it  shall  l>e  among  the  several  States,  and  in  the 
siime  proportion  as  direct  taxes  are  laid  and  m- 
si'ssed  by  the  provisions  of  the  constitution.^ 

The  honorable  member  voted  against  tliii 
proviso,  jdso,  and  it  failed.  The  bill  was  then 
I>ut  on  its  passage,  and  the  honorable  member 
voted  for  it,  and  it  passed,  and  became  a  law. 

Now,  it  strikes  me,  sir,  that  there  is  no 
maintaining  these  votes,  bat  upon  the  power  of 
internal  improvement,  in  its  broadest  sense. 
In  truth,  these  bills  for  surveys  and  estimatflB 
have  always  been  considered  as  test  qaestions— 
they  show  who  is  for  and  who  against  internal 
improvement.  This  law  itself  went  the  whole 
length,  and  assumed  the  fall  and  complete 
power.  The  gentleman^s  votes  sustained  that 
power,  in  every  form  in  which  the  vaiioQi 
])ropositions  to  amend  presented  it.  He  west 
for  tho  entire  and  unrestrained  authority,  with- 
out consulting  tho  States,  and  without  agreeing 
to  any  ])ro{>ortionato  distribution.  And  nov 
suffer  me  to  remind  you,  Mr.  President,  that  it 
is  this  very  same  power,  thus  sanctioned,  in 
every  form,  by  the  gentleman^s  own  opinion, 
that  is  so  ])lain  and  manifest  a  usurpation,  that 
the  State  of  South  Carolina  is  supposed  to  be 
justitied  in  refusing  submission  to  any  lawa 
carrying  the  power  into  effect  Truly,  sir,  is 
not  this  a  little  too  hard  ?  May  we  not  crave 
some  mercy,  nnder  favor  and  protection  of  the 
gentleman's  own  authority  ?  Admitting  that  a 
road,  or  a  canal,  must  be  written  down  flat 
usurpation  as  was  over  conmiitted,  may  we  find 
no  mitigation  in  our  respect  for  his  place,  and 
his  vote,  as  one  that  knows  the  law  f 

The  tarift;  which  South  Carolina  had  an  effi- 
cient hand  in  establishing,  in  1816,  and  this  as- 
serted power  of  internal  improvement^  ad- 
vanced by  her  in  the  same  year,  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  approved  and  Banotkmed  by  her  rep- 
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fwentativcs  in  1824,  these  two  measures  are 
the  great  grounds  on  which  she  is  now  thought 
to  bo  justitiod  in  breaking  up  the  Union,  if  she 
Bees  fit  to  break  it  up ! 

I  may  now  safely  say,  I  think,  that  we  liave 
had  the  authority  of  loading  and  distinguished 
gentlemen  from  South  Carolina,  in  support  of 
the  doc'trino  of  internal  improvement.  I  re- 
peat, that,  up  to  1824, 1  for  one,  followed  South 
Carolina ;  but,  when  that  star,  in  its  ascension, 
veered  otf,  in  an  unexpected  direction,  I  relied 
on  its  \ii*ht  no  longer. 

Hero  tbo  Vice  President*  said:  Does  the 
chair  understand  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts to  say  that  tho  person  now  occupying 
the  chair  of  the  Senate  lias  changed  his  opin- 
ions on  tho  subject  of  internal  improvements? 

From  nothing  ever  said  to  me,  sir,  have  I 
had  reason  to  know  of  any  change  in  the  opin- 
ions of  tho  person  filling  the  chair  of  the  Senate. 
If  such  change  has  taken  place,  I  regret  it.  I 
speak  generally  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 
Individuals,  we  know  there  are,  who  hold 
opinions  favorable  to  the  power.  An  applica- 
tion for  its  exercise,  in  behalf  of  a  public  work 
in  South  Carolina  itself,  is  now  pending,  I  be- 
lieve, in  tlio  other  House,  presented  by  mem- 
bers from  that  StJite. 

I  have  thus,  sir,  perhaps,  not  without  some 
tediousness  of  detail,  shown  that  if  I  am  in 
error,  on  tho  subject  of  internal  improvement, 
how,  and  in  what  company,  I  fell  into  that 
error.  If  I  am  wrong,  it  is  apparent  who  mis- 
led me. 

I  go  to  other  remarks  of  the  lionorable  mem- 
ber: and  I  have  to  complain  of  an  entire  mis- 
apprehension of  what  1  said  on  the  sul)ject  of 
tlie  national  debt,  though  I  can  hardly  perceive 
how  any  one  could  misunderstand  mo.  What 
I  said  was,  not  that  1  wished  to  put  oft*  the  pay- 
ment of  the  debt,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  I 
had  always  voted  for  every  measure  for  its  re- 
duction, as  uniformly  as  the  gentleman  himself. 
He  seems  to  claim  the  exclusive  merit  of  a  dis- 
position to  reduce  tho  public  charge.  I  do  not 
allow  it  to  him.  As  a  debt,  I  was,  I  am  for 
paying  it,  because  it  is  a  charge  on  our  finances, 
and  on  tho  industry  of  the  country.  But  I  ob- 
Berved  that  I  thought  I  perceived  a  morbid 
fervor  on  that  8ul)ject — an  excessive  anxiety  to 
pay  off  tho  debt,  not  so  much  because  it  is  a 
debt  simply,  as  because,  while  it  laste,  it  fur- 
nishes one  objection  to  disunion.  It  is  a  tie  of 
common  interest,  while  it  continues.  I  did  not 
impute  such  motives  to  the  honorable  member 
himself,  but  that  there  is  such  a  feeling  in  ex- 
istence, I  have  not  a  particle  of  doubt.  The 
most  1  said  was,  that  if  one  effect  of  the  debt 
was  to  strengthen  our  Union,  that  effect  itself 
was  not  regretted  by  me,  however  much  others 
might  regret  it.    The  gentleman  has  not  seen 
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how  to  reply  to  this,  otherwise  than  by  sup- 
posing mo  to  have  advanced  tho  doctrine  that 
a  national  debt  is  a  national  blessing.  Others, 
I  must  hope,  will  find  much  less  difficulty  in 
understanding  me.  I  distinctly  and  pointedly 
cautioned  the  honorable  member  not  to  under- 
stand me  as  expressing  an  opinion  favorable  to 
the  continuance  of  the  debt.  I  repeated  this 
caution,  and  repeated  it  more  than  once ;  but 
it  was  thrown  away. 

On  yet  another  point,  I  was  still  more  unac- 
countably misunderstood.  Tho  gentleman  had 
harangued  against  "  consolidation."  I  told  him, 
in  reply,  that  there  was  one  kind  of  consolida- 
tion to  which  I  was  attached,  and  that  was,  the 
consolidation  of  our  Union ;  and  that  this  was 
precisely  that  consolidation  to  which  I  feared 
others  were  not  attached.  That  such  consoli- 
dation was  the  very  end  of  the  constitution — 
the  leading  object,  as  they  had  informed  ns 
themselves,  which  its  framers  had  kept  in  view. 
I  turned  to  their  communication,  and  read  their 
very  words — **  the  consolidation  of  the  Union  " 
— and  expressed  my  devotion  to  this  sort  of 
consolidation.  I  said  in  terms,  that  I  wished 
not,  in  tho  slightest  dogreo,  to  augment  the 
powers  of  this  government;  that  my  object 
was  to  preserve,  not  to  enlarge;  and  that  by 
consolidating  the  Union,  I  understood  no  more 
than  tho  strengthening  of  the  Union,  and  per- 
petuating it.  Having  been  thus  explicit;  hav- 
ing thus  read  from  tho  printed  book  the  precise 
words  which  I  adopted,  as  expressing  my  own 
sentiments,  it  passes  comprehension  how  any 
man  could  understand  me  as  contending  for  an 
extension  of  tho  powers  of  the  government,  or 
for  consolidation,  in  that  odious  sense,  in  which 
it  means  an  accumulation,  in  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, of  the  powers  properly  belonging  to 
the  States. 

I  repeat,  sir,  that  in  adopting  the  sentiment 
of  the  framers  of  the  constitution,  I  read  their 
language  audibly,  and  word  for  word ;  and  I 
pointed  out  the  distinction,  just  as  fully  as  I 
have  now  done,  between  the  consolidation  of 
the  Union  and  that  other  obnoxious  consolida- 
tion which  I  disclaimed.  And  yet  tho  honora- 
ble member  misunderstood  me.  The  gentleman 
had  said  that  he  wished  for  no  fixed  revenue — 
not  a  shilling.  If,  by  a  word,  he  could  convert 
tho  capitol  into  gold,  he  would  not  do  it.  Why 
all  this  fear  of  revenue  ?  Why,  sir,  because,  as 
the  gentleman  told  us,  it  tends  to  consolidation. 
Now,  this  can  mean  neither  more  nor  less  than 
that  a  common  revenue  is  a  common  interest, 
and  that  all  common  interests  tend  to  hold  the 
union  of  the  States  together.  I  confess  I  like 
that  tendency ;  if  the  gentleman  dislikes  it,  he 
is  right  in  deprecating  a  shilling's  fixed  revenue. 
So  much,  sir,  for  consolidation. 

As  well  as  I  recollect  the  course  of  his  re- 
marks, the  honorable  gentleman  next  recurred 
to  the  subject  of  the  tariff.  He  did  not  doubt 
the  word  must  be  of  unpleasant  sound  to  me, 
and  proceeded,  with  an  effort,  neither  new,  nor 
attended  with  new  snccoss.  to  involve  me  and 
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my  Totos  in  inconsistenc/  and  contradiction. 
I  am  La]>p7  the  honorable  frentleman  has  fur- 
nished mo  an  opportunity  of  a  timely  remark 
or  two  on  that  Hubject  I  was  glud  he  ap- 
proached it,  for  it  la  a  question  I  enter  upon 
without  fear  from  auv  uo<ly.  The  strenuous 
toil  of  the  gentleman  has  l>een  to  raise  an  in- 
consistency, between  my  diwtent  to  the  taritfin 
1824,  and'  my  vote  in  1828.  It  is  hilM>r  hwt. 
He  pays  undeserved  com])Iiment  to  my  s|>eecli 
in  1M24;  but  this  is  to  raise  me  hi^rh,  that  my 
fall,  as  lie  would  have  it,  in  1828,  muy  l»e  more 
signal.  Sir,  there  was  no  fall  at  all.  Ik'tween 
the  ground  I  sttMxl  on  in  1824,  and  that  I  took 
in  1828,  there  was  not  only  no  precipife,  but 
no  declivity.  It  was  a  change  of  ]M>sition,  to 
meet  new  circumstances,  but  on  the  same  level, 
A  plain  tale  expluins  the  whole  matter.  In 
1810,  I  had  not  acquicsceil  in  tlie  tariti;  then 
fnpported  by  South  Carolina.  To  some  parts 
of  it,  esi>ecially,  I  felt  and  expressed  great  re- 
pugnance. I  held  the  same  opinions  in  1821, 
at  the  meeting  in  Faneuil  Ilall,  to  which  the 
gentleman  has  alluded.  I  said  then,  and  say 
now,  tliat,  as  an  original  question,  the  authority 
of  Congress  to  exercise  the  revenue  i)ower,  with 
direct  reference  to  the  protwtion  of  manufac- 
tures, is  a  questionable  authority,  far  more 
questionable,  in  my  judgment,  than  the  power 
of  internal  improvements.  I  must  confess  sir, 
t])Ot,  in  one  re>»iH*ct,  some  impre^sio!i  has  been 
made  on  my  opinions  lately.  Mr.  Madisoifs 
publication  has  put  tlie  power  in  a  very  strong 
light.  He  has  placed  it,,  1  nnist  acknowledge, 
npon  grounds  of  construction  and  argument, 
whicli  seem  im])regnable.  Hut  even  if  the 
power  were  doubtful,  on  the  face  of  the  con- 
stitution it^'lf,  it  had  been  assumed  and  asserted 
in  the  first  revenue  law  ever  passed  under  that 
same  constitution;  and,  on  this  ground,  as  a 
matter  settled  by  cotemporaneous  practice,  I 
had  refrained  from  expressing  the  opinion  that 
the  tariff  laws  transcended  constitutional  limits, 
as  the  gentleman  supposes.  What  I  did  say  at 
Faneuil  Hall,  as  fcir  as  I  now  remember,  was, 
tliat  this  was  originally  matter  of  doubtf\il  con- 
struction. The  gentleman  himself,  1  8ui)po»e, 
thinks  there  is  no  doubt  about.it,  and  that  the 
laws  are  jilainly  against  the  constitution.  Mr. 
Madison^s  letters,  already  referred  to,  contain, 
in  my  judgment,  by  far  the  most  able  exfwsi- 
tion  extant  of  this  part  of  the  constitution.  He 
has  satisfied  me,  so  far  as  the  practice  of  the 
government  had  left  it  an  open  question. 

With  a  great  majority  of  the  Itepresentatives 
of  Massachusetts,  1  voted  against  the  tariff  of 
1824.  My  reasons  were  then  given,  and  I  will 
not  now  reix^at  them.  But,  notwithstanding 
our  dissent,  the  great  States  of  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Kentucky,  went  for 
the  bill,  in  almost  unbroken  column,  and  it 
passed.  Congress  and  the  President  sanctioned 
it,  and  it  became  the  law  of  the  land.  W'hat, 
then,  were  we  to  do?  Our  only  option  was, 
either  to  fall  in  with  this  settled  course  of  pub- 
lic policy,  and  acconmiodate  ourselves  to  it  as 


well  as  we  could,  or  to  embrace  the  Soith 
Can>lina  doctrine,  and  talk  of  noUiiying  tk 
statute  by  State  interference. 
This  last  alternative  did  nut  suit  our  priixi- 

f»les,  and,  of  course,  we  adopted  the  former, 
n  1827,  the  subject  came  again  before  Con- 
gress, on  a  proposition  favorable  to  wool  and 
wiKiIlens.  We  looked  upon  the  system  of  pro- 
tection as  being  fixe<l  and  settled.*  The  law  of 
1H24  remained.  It  had  pime  into  full  opcn- 
tion,  and,  in  regard  to  s«>n]e  objects  inteixkd 
by  it,  perliaps  most  of  thc-m,  had  produced  iSL 
its  expected  efte<'ts.  No  man  i>roi>OJsed  tore- 
I>eal  it ;  no  man  attempted  to  renew  the  gene* 
ral  contest  on  its  principle.  Hut,  <»wiiig  to 
subsiquent  and  unforeseen  occurrences,  the  beD^ 
fit  intende<l  by  it  to  wool  and  woollen  fabrici 
had  not  been  realized.  Kvonts,  not  koovil 
here  when  the  law  passed,  had  taken  plaee, 
which  defeated  its  object  in  tlmt  particular  ^^ 
spect.  A  measure  was  accordingly  brought fo^ 
wanl  to  meet  this  precise  deficiency ;  to  remedy 
this  particular  defect.  It  was  limited  to  wool 
and  W(K»llens.  Was  ever  any  thin^  more  reason- 
able? If  the  iHilicy  of  the  taritl:*  Laws  had  be- 
come established  in  principle,  as  the  j»ennanent 
lK»licy  of  the  g«)vemment,  abould  they  not  be 
revise<l  and  amended,  and  mode  eq'nal,  lik« 
other  laws,  as  exigencies  should  arise,  or  justice 
re<iuire  ?  Because  we  had  doubted  about  adopt- 
ing the  system,  were  we  to  refuse  to  cure  itsniaai- 
fest  defects,  after  it  became  adof)ted,  and  when  no 
one  attemi)ted  its  re|)calif  And  this,  sir,  is  the 
inct)nsistcncy  so  much  bniite<1.  I  had  voted 
ngainst  the  tariff  of  1824 — but  it  passed;  and 
in  1827  and  1828,  I  voted  to  amend  it,  in  a 
point  essential  to  the  interest  of  my  constituents. 
Where  is  the  inconsistency?  Could  I  do  other- 
wise? Sir,  does  political  consistency  consist  in 
always  giving  negative  votes?  Does  it  re«]niro 
of  a  public  man  to  refuse  to  concur  in  amending 
laws,  because  they  passed  against  liis  consent 
Having  voted  against  the  tariflf  originally;  does 
consistency  demand  that  I  should  do  all  in  my 
l)ower  to  maintain  an  unequal  tarifiT,  burden- 
some to  my  own  constituents,  in  many  rcspectSi 
favorable  in  none?  To  consistency  of  tiiat  sort^ 
I  lay  no  claim.  And  there  is  another  sort  to 
which  I  lay  as  little — and  that  is,  a  kind  of 
consistency  by  which  persons  feel  themselves 
as  much  bound  to  oppose  a  proposition  after  it 
has  become  a  law  of  the  land,  as  before. 

The  bill  of  1827,  limited,  as  I  have  aaid,  to 
the  single  object  in  which  the  tariff  of  1824  had 
manifestly  failed  in  its  efiect,  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives,  but  was  lost  here.  We  bad 
then  the  Act  of  1828.  I  need  not  recur  to  the 
history  of  a  measure  so  recent.  Its  enemies 
spiced  it  with  whatsoever  they  thought  would 
render  it  distasteful ;  its  friends  took  it,  dmgged 
as  it  was.  Vast  amounts  of  property,  many 
millions,  had  been  invested  in  manidactuxesi 
under  the  inducements  of  the  Act  of  1634. 
Events  called  loudly,  as  I  thought,  for  further 
regulation  to  secure  the  degree  of  protection 
intended  by  that  Aot.    I  was  disposed  to  vote 
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1  for  such  regulation,  and  desired  nothing  more; 
but  certainly  was  not  to  be  bantered  out  of  my 

■  purpose  by  a  threatened  augmentation  of  duty 

j   on  molasses,  put  into  the  bill  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  making  it  obnoxious.     The  vote 

'  may  have  been  right  or  wrong,  wise  or  unwise; 

"  but  it  is  little  less  than  absurd  to  allege  against 

'  it  an  inconsistency  with  opposition  to  the  for- 

'  mer  law. 

Sir,  as  to  the  general  subject  of  the  tariff,  I 
have  little  now  to  say.  Another  opportunity 
may  be  presented.  I  remarked  the  other  day, 
that  this  policy  did  not  begin  with  us  in  New 
England;  and  yet,  sir,  New  England  is  charged, 
with  vehemence,  as  being  favorable,  or  charged 
with  equal  vehemence,  as  being  unfavorable  to 
the  tariff  policy,  just  as  best  suits  the  time, 
place,  and  occasion  for  making  some  charge 
agidnst  her.  The  credulity  of  the  public  has 
been  put  to  its  extreme  capacity  of  false  im- 
pression, relative  to  her  conduct,  in  this  parti- 
cular. Through  all  the  south,  during  the  late 
contest,  it  was  New  England  policy,  and  a  New 
England  administration,  that  was  afflicting  the 
country  with  a  tariff  beyond  all  endurance; 
while  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alleghany,  even 
the  Act  of  1828  itself,  the  very  sublimated  es- 
sence of  oppression,  according  to  southern 
opinions,  was  pronounced  to  be  one  of  those 
blessings,  for  which  the  west  was  indebted  to 
the  "generous  south." 

With  large  investments  in  mannfacturing  es- 
tablishments, and  many  and  various  interests 
connected  with  and  dependent  upon  them,  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  New  England,  any 
more  than  other  portions  of  the  country,  will 
now  consent  to  any  measure,  destructive  or 
highly  dangerous.  The  duty  of  the  govern- 
ment, at  the  pr/esent  moment,  would  seem  to 
be  to  preserve,  not  to  destroy ;  to  maintain  the 
position  which  it  has  assumed;  and,  for  one,  I 
shall  feel  it  an  indispensable  obligation  to  hold 
It  steady,  as  far  as  in  my  power,  to  that  degree 
of  protection  which  it  has  undertaken  to  be- 
stow.   No  more  of  the  tariff. 

Professing  to  be  provoked,  by  what  he  chose 
to  consider  a  charge  made  by  me  against  South 
Carolina,  the  lionorable  member,  Mr.  President, 
has  taken  up  a  new  crusade  against  New  Eng- 
land. Leaving  altogether  the  subject  of  the 
Eublic  lands,  in  which  his  success,  perhaps,  had 
een  neither  distinguished  or  satisfactory,  and 
letting  go,  also,  of  the  topic  of  the  tarifli  he  sal- 
lied forth,  in  a  general  assault,  on  the  opin- 
ions, politics,  and  parties  of  New  England,  as 
they  have  been  exhibited  in  the  last  thirty 
years.  This  is  natural.  The  "narrow  policy" 
of  the  public  lands  had  proved  a  legal  settle- 
ment in  South  Carolina,  and  was  not  to  be  re- 
moved. The  "accursed  policy"  of  the  tariff, 
also,  had  established  the  fact  of  its  birth  and 
parentage,  in  the  same  State.  No  wonder, 
therefore,  the  gentleman  wished  to  carry  the 
war,  as  he  expressed  it,  into  the  enemy's  coun- 
try. Prudently  willing  to  quit  these  subjects, 
he  was,  doubtless,  desirous   of  fastening  on 
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others,  that  which  could  not  be  transferred 
south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  The  politics 
of  New  England  became  his  theme;  and  it  was 
in  this  part  of  his  speech,  I  think,  that  he 
menaced  me  with  such  sore  discomfiture.  Dis- 
comfiture! Why,  sir,  when  he  attacks  any 
thing  which  I  maintain,  and  overthrows  it; 
when  he  turns  the  right  or  left  of  any  position 
which  I  take  up ;  when  he  drives  me  from  any 
ground  I  choose  to  occupy;  he  may  then  talk 
of  discomfiture,  but  not  till  that  distant  day. 
What  has  he  done?  lias  he  maintained  his 
own  charges?  Has  he  proved  what  he  alleged? 
Has  he  sustained  himself  in  his  attack  on  the 
government,  and  on  the  history  of  the  north, 
in  the  matter  of  the  public  lands?  Has  he  dis- 
proved a  fact,  refuted  a  proposition,  weakened 
an  argument,  maintained  by  me?  Has  he  come 
within  beat  of  drum  of  any  position  of  mine? 
Oh,  no;  but  he  has  "carried  the  war  into  the 
enemy's  country?"  Carried  the  war  into  the 
enemy's  country  1  Yes,  sir,  and  what  sort  of  a 
war  has  he  made  of  it?  Why,  sir,  he  has 
stnjtched  a  drag-net  over  the  whole  surface  of 
perished  pamphlets,  indiscreet  sermons,  frothy 
paragraphs,  and  fuming  popular  addresses;  over 
whatever  the  pulpit,  in  its  moments  of  alarm, 
the  press,  in  its  heats,  and  parties  in  their  ex- 
travagance, have  severally  thrown  off  in  times  of 
general  excitement  and  violence.  He  has  thus 
swept  together  a  mass  of  such  things  as,  but 
that  they  are  now  old  and  cold,  the  public 
health  would  have  required  him  rather  to  leave 
in  their  state  of  dispersion.  For  a  good  long 
hour  or  two,  we  had  the  unbroken  pleasure  of 
listening  to  the  honorable  member,  while  he 
recited,  with  his  usual  grace  and  spirit,  and 
with  evident  high  gusto,  speeches,  pampidets, 
addresses,  and  all  the  "et  ceteras"  of  the  poli- 
tical press,  such  as  warm  heads  produce  in 
warm  times;  and  such  as  it  would  be  "discom- 
fiture" indeed,  for  any  one,  whose  taste  did  not 
delight  in  that  sort  of  readmg,  to  be  obliged  to 
peruse.  This  is  his  war.  This  is  to  carry  the 
war  into  the  enemy's  country.  It  is  in  an  inva- 
sion of  this  sort,  that  he  flatters  himself  with 
the  expectation  of  gaining  laurels  fit  to  adorn  a 
senator's  browl 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not,  it  will,  I  tnist, 
not  be  expected  that  I  should,  either  now,  or 
at  any  time,  separate  this  farrago  into  parts, 
and  answer  and  examine  its  components.  I 
shall  hardly  bestow  upon  it  all,  a  general  re- 
mark or  two.  In  the  run  of  forty  years,  sir, 
under  this  constitution,  we  have  experienced 
sundry  successive  violent  party  contests.  Party 
arose,  indeed,  with  the  constitution  itself  and, 
in  some  form  or  other,  has  attended  it  through 
the  greater  part  of  its  history.  Whether  any 
other  constitution  than  the  old  articles  of  con- 
federation, was  desirable,  was,  itself,  a  question 
on  which  parties  formed ;  if  a  new  constitution 
were  framed,  what  powers  should  be  given  to 
it,  was  another  question ;  and  when  it  had  been 
formed,  what  was,  in  fact,  the  Just  extent  of 
the  powers  actmilly  conferred,  was  a  third. 
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Partieft,  as  we  know,  exinted  under  the  fintt  ad- 
iiiiniHtration,  as  dii»tinctly  marked  as  tbose 
wLich  !iavo  inunifei«tcd  themselves  at  any  sab- 
setiuent  iH*riod.  The  cuntesitt  immediately  pre- 
coiling  ttie  i>ulitical  cliange  in  1801,  and  tiiat, 
again,  which  existed  at  tlie  commencement  of 
the  late  war,  an)  other  iiistiuices  of  party  ex- 
citement, of  Homethingmore  than  UMual  strength 
and  intensity.  In  all  these  conflicts  there  was;, 
no  doubt,  umch  of  violence  on  both  and  all  sides. 
It  would  be  impossible.  If  one  hud  a  fancy  for 
•uch  employment,  to  adjust  the  relative  *' quan- 
tum^* ot  violence  between  these  contending 
parties.  There  was  enough  in  each,  as  must 
always  be  expected  in  iK>pu]ar  govern mvnta. 
With  a  great  deal  of  proper  and  decorous  dis- 
cussion, there  was  minglfd  a  great  deal,  also, 
of  declamatii>n,  virulence,  crimination,  and 
abuse.  In  regard  to  any  party,  probably,  at 
one  of  the  leading  ei^ochs  in  the  history  of  juir- 
ties,  enough  may  l>e  found  to  make  out  anotlier 
equally  inthimc<l  exhibition  as  that  with  which 
the  honorable  member  has  editied  us.  For  my- 
self, sir,  1  shall  not  rake  among  the  rubbish  of 
by-gime  tinier,  tt)  see  what  I  can  lind,  or  whe- 
ther I  cannot  find  something,  by  which  I  can 
fix  a  blot  on  the  escutche<»n  of  any  State,  any 
party,  or  any  ]>art  of  the  country.  General 
Washington's  administration  was  steadily  and 
zealously  maintained,  as  we  all  know,  by  New 
England.  It  was  violently  opjnised  elsewhere. 
We  know  in  what  quarter  he  had  the  most 
earnest,  constant,  and  persevering  support,  in 
all  his  great  antl  leading  measures.  We  know 
where  his  private  and  persmal  character  were 
held  in  the  highest  degree  of  attachment  and 
veneration ;  and  we  know,  ti>o,  where  his  mea- 
sures were  opposed,  his  scnioes  slighted,  and 
his  character  vilitied.  We  know,  or  we  might 
know,  if  we  turned  to  the  journals,  who  ex- 
pressed respiH?t,  gratitude,  and  regret  when  he 
retired  from  the  chief  magistracy ;  and  who  re- 
fused to  express  either  respect,  gratitude,  or 
regret.  I  ^hall  not  oi>en  thi»se  Journals.  Pub- 
lications more  abusive  or  tscurnlous  never  saw 
the  light,  than  were  sont  f<>rth  against  Washing- 
ton and  all  his  leading  measures,  fi\>m  presses 
south  of  New  England.  Hut  I  shall  not  look 
them  up.  I  employ  no  scavengers,  no  one  is 
in  at  tendance  on  me,  tendering  such  means  of 
retaliation ;  and,  if  there  were,  with  an  ar s*s 
load  of  them,  with  a  bulk  as  huge  as  that 
which  the  gentlem.'m  him!^?lf  has  produced,  I 
would  not  touch  one  of  theoL  I  see  enough 
of  the  violence  of  our  own  times,  to  be  no  way 
anxious  to  rescue  from  forge tfulneas  the  extrav- 
agances of  times  past.  Besides,  what  is  all  this 
to  the  present  purpi^se  f  It  has  nothing  to  do 
wiih  the  public  lands,  in  regard  to  which  the 
attack  was  begim ;  and  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  those  sentiments  and  opinions,  which.  I 
have  thoo^it,  tend  to  disunion,  and  all  of  which 
the  honorable  meml*er  seems  to  have  adopted 
himself,  and  undertaken  to  defend.  New  Emr- 
land  has,  at  times,  so  ar^es  the  gentleman, 
held  opinions  as  dangerous  as  those  which  he 


now  holds.  Suppose  thia  were  to,  why  AM 
he,  therefore,  abuse  New  En^rland  t  If  k 
finds  himself  countenanced  bj  acts  of  ki^ 
bow  is  ittliat,  while  he  relies  on  tliese  aei^ki 
covers,  or  seeks  to  cover,  their  aothon  wiAw 
proach  ?  Hut,  sir,  i^  in  the  coarse  of  fa^ 
years,  there  have  been  nndae  effer^eseeoeiilf 
party  in  new  England,  has  the  same  thing  lii^ 
pen<>il  nowhere  else  t  Party  animoaty  m 
party  outrage,  not  in  New  England,  but  d»- 
where,  denoQnce<l  President  Washingtoo,  ■! 
only  as  a  Federalist,  bat  as  a  Torj,  a  Brilii 
agent,  a  nuin,  who,  in  his  high  office,  sanctkMi 
corruption.  But  does  the  honorable  molt 
suj>pn«e,  that,  if  I  had  a  tender  here,  Hi 
should  put  such  an  effiiaion  of  wickednevMi 
folly  in  my  hand,  that  I  would  stand  up  ai 
read  it  against  the  South  ?  Parties  ran  vm 
great  heats  again,  in  1799  and  1800.  Wkl 
was  said,  sir,  or  rather  what  was  not  said,  k 
those  years,  against  John  Adams^  one  of  tk 
signers  of  tlie  I)eclaration  of  Independence,  tfi 
its  admitted  ablest  defender  on  the  floor  tf 
Congre>s?  If  the  gentleman  wishes  to  rt 
create  his  stores  of  i>arty  abuse  and  frothy  iw^ 
leni'c ;  if  he  has  a  detennined  proclivity  to  m 
pursuits,  there  are  treasures  of  that  sort  wchA 
of  the  Potomac,  much  to  his  taste,  yet  *■ 
touched — I  shall  not  touch  them. 

The  parties  which  divided  the  conntrr  it  ^ 
commencement  of  the  late  war,  were  Tfiokii 
But,  then,  there  was  violence  on  both  flda^ 
and  violence  in  everr  State.      Minoritiei  Mi 
majorities  were  equally  violent.     There  was  m 
more  violence  against  the  war  in  New  EnglaBi 
than  in  other  States ;  nor  any  more  appeansBi 
of  violence,  except  that,  owin^  to  a  aease  pop- 
ulation, greater  facility  of  assembling,  and  man 
presses,  there  may  have  been   more  in  qoann^ 
spoken  and  printed  there  than  in  some  odff 
places.      In  the  article  of  sermons,  too,  Kit 
England  i?  somewhat  more  abundant  than  Soi& 
Carolina ;  and  for  that  reason,  the  cbanoe  d 
finding  here  and  there  an  exceptionable  00% 
may  he  greater.    I  hc^pe,  too,  there  are  not 
good  ones.     Opposition  may  hare  beoi  moit 
formidable  in  New  En^and,  as  it  embraeed  a 
larger  portion  of  the  whole^  population;  bat  it 
was  no  more  unrestrained  in  its  principle,  or 
violent  in  manner.    The  minorities  dealt  qmH 
as  harshly  with  their  own  State  ooTenuneotii 
as  the  migorides  deah  with  the  adminisaatiai 
here.    There  were  presses  on  both  side&  popa- 
lar  meetings  on  both  sides,  ay.  and   polpiti  oa 
both  sides,  also.     The  gentleman*s  purveyon 
have  only  catered  for  him  amengr  the  prodne' 
tions  of  one  side.    I  certainly  shaU  not  supply 
the  deficiency  by  famishing  samples  of  the  oCbir. 
I  leave  to  him  and  to  them  the  whole  conoen. 

It  is  enoogh  for  me  to  say  that  i^  in  any  part 
of  this  their  grateful  occnpasioQ;  if  in  all  tlicir 
researches  they  find  any  thing  in  the  history  of 
MassachnsettsJ  or  New  England,  or  in  the  pith 
ceedings  of  any  legulaliTe,  or  ocher  pnbUc  bo4f  , 
disloyal  to  the  Unioa,  speaking  sh^^y  of  in 
value,  proposing  to  fanakit  «f^  or  zvoomnMiid- 
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^iog  non-intercoorse  with  neighboring  States,  on 
Paooount  of  difference  of  political  opinion,  then, 
NMr,  I  give  them  all  up  to  the  honorable  gen- 
ttiexnan^s  unrestrained  rebnke ;  expecting,  how- 
'  •yer,  that  he  will  extend  his  bnfetings  in  like 
^IDanner  to  all  similar  proceedings,  wherever 
I  ^Ise  found. 

The  gentleman,  sir,  has  spoken  at  large  of 
Ibnner  parties,  now  no  longer  in  being,  by  their 
Veceived  appellations,  and  has  undertaken  to 
iastnict  us,  not  only  in  the  knowledge  of  their 
jjrinciples,  but  of  their  respective  pedigrees  also. 
He  has  ascended  to  the  origin  and  run  out  their 
penealogies.     With  most  exemplary  modesty, 
fie  speaks  of  the  party  to  which  he  professes  to 
liaTe  belonged  himself,  as  the  true  pure,  the 
<mly  honest,  patriotic  party,  derived  by  regu- 
lar descent,  from  father  to  son  from  the  time  of 
tiie  virtuous  Romans  I     Spreading  before  us  the 
tenily  tree  of  political  parties,  he  takes  especial 
eare  to  show  himself,  snugly  perched  on  a  pop- 
idar  bough  I     He  is  wakeful  to  the  expediency 
of  adopting  such  rules  of  descent  as  shall  bring 
Lim  in,  in  exclasion  of  others,  as  an  heir  to  the 
inheritance  of  all  public  virtue  and  all  true  po- 
litical principle.     His  party  and  his  opinions  are 
sure  to  be  orthodox ;  heterodoxy  is  confined  to 
his  opponents.    He  spoke,  sir,  of  the  federalists, 
and  I  thought  I  saw  some  eyes  begin  to  open 
and  stare  a  little  when  he  ventured  on  that 
ground.   I  expected  he  would  draw  his  sketches 
rather  lightly  when  he  looked  on  the  circle 
around  him,  and  especially  if  he  should  cast  his 
thoughts  to  the  high  places  out  of  the  Senate. 
Nevertheless,  he  went  back  to  Rome,  "ad  an- 
nnm  urbe  condita,^'  and  found  the  fathers  of  the 
Ibderalists  in  the  primeval  aristocrats  of  that 
renowned  empire  I     He  traced  the  flow  of  fed- 
eral blood  down  through  successive  ages  and 
centuries  till  he  brought  it  into  the  veins  of  the 
American  tories,  (of  whom,  by  the  way,  there 
were  twenty  in  the  Carolinas  for  one  in  Massa- 
ehosetts.)    From  the  tories  he  followed  it  to 
the  federalists ;  and  as  the  federal  party  was 
l>roken  up,  and  there  was  no  possibility   of 
transmitting  it  further  on  this  side  the  Atlan- 
tic, he  seems  to  have  discovered  that  it  has  gone 
ofT,  collaterally,  though  against  all  the  canons 
of  descent,  into  the  Ultras  of  France,  and  finally 
become  extinguished,  like  exploded  gas,  among 
the  adherents  of  Don  Miguel  I     This,  sir.  is 
an  abstract  of  the  gentleman's  history  of  fed- 
eralism.   I  am  not  about  to  controvert  it.    It 
^  is  not  at  present  worth  the  pains  of  refutation  ; 
because,  sir,  if  at  this  day  any  one  feels  the  sin 
of  federalism  lying  heavily  on  his  conscience 
he  can  easily  procure  remission.    He  may  even 
obtain  an  indulgence,  if  he  be  deskous  of  re- 
peating the  same  transgression.    It  is  an  afiair 
of  no  difficulty  to  get  into  this  same  right  line 
of  patriotic  descent.    A  man  now-a-days  is  at 
liberty  to  choose  his  political  parentage.    He 
may  elect  his  own  father.    Federalist  or  not,  he 
may,  if  he  choose,  claim  to  belong  to  the  favor- 
ed stock,  and  his  claim  will  be  allowed.    He 
may  carry  back  his  pretensions  Just  as  far  as  the 


honorable  gentleman  himself ;  nay,  he  may  make 
himself  out  the  honorable  gentleman^s  cousin, 
and  prove  satisfactorily  that  he  is  descended 
from  the  same  political  great-grandfather.  All 
this  is  allowable.  We  all  know  a  process,  sir, 
by  which  the  whole  Essex  Junto  could,  in  one 
hour,  be  all  washed  white  from  their  ancient 
federalism,  and  come  out,  every  one  of  them, 
an  original  democrat,  dyed  in  the  wool  I  Some 
of  them  have  actually  undergone  the  operation, 
and  they  say  it  is  quite  easy.  The  only  incon- 
venience it  occasions,  as  they  tell  us,  is  a  slight 
tendency  of  the  blood  to  the  face,  a  soft  suffu- 
sion, which,  however,  is  very  transient,  since 
nothing  is  said  by  those  whom  they  join  calcu- 
lated to  deepen  the  red  on  the  cheek,  but  a  pm- 
dent  silence  observed  in  regard  to  all  the  past. 
Indeed,  sir,  "some  smiles  of  approbation  have 
been  bestowed,  and  some  rrumbs  of  comfort 
have  fallen,  not  a  thousand  ciiles  from  the  door 
of  the  Hartford  Convention  itself.  And  if  the 
author  of  the  ordinance  of  1787  possessed  the 
other  requisite  qualifications,  there  is  no  know-  ' 
ing,  notwithstanding  his  federalism,  to  what 
heights  of  favor  he  might  not  yet  attain. 

Mr.  President,  in  carrying  his  warfare,  such 
as  it  was,  into  New  £nglan<^  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman all  along  professes  to  be  acting  on  the 
defensive.  He  elects  to  consider  me  as  having 
assailed  South  Carolina,  and  insists  that  he 
comes  forth  only  as  her  champion,  and  in  her 
defence.  Sir,  I  do  not  admit  that  I  made  any 
attack  whatever  on  South  Carolina.  Nothing 
like  it.  The  honorable  member  in  his  first 
speech  expressed  opinions,  in  regard  to  revenue 
and  some  other  topics,  which  I  beard  both  with 
pain  and  with  surprise.  I  told  the  gentleman 
I  was  aware  that  such  sentiments  were  enter- 
tained out  of  the  government,  but  had  not  ex- 
pected to  find  them  advanced  in  it ;  that  I  knew 
there  were  persons  in  the  south  who  speak  of 
our  Union  with  indifference  or  doubt,  taking 
pains  to  magnify  its  evils,  and  to  say  nothing  of 
its  benefits ;  that  the  honorable  member  him- 
self, I  was  sure,  could  never  be  one  of  these; 
and  I  regretted  the  expression  of  such  opinions 
as  he  had  avowed,  because  I  thought  their  ob- 
vious tendency  was  to  encourage  feelings  of  dis- 
respect to  the  Union,  and  to  weaken  its  connec- 
tion. This,  sir,  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  all 
I  said  on  the  subject.  And  this  constitutes  the 
attack  which  called  on  the  chivalry  of  the  gen- 
tleman, in  his  own  opinon,  to  harry  us  with 
such  a  foray,  among  the  party  pamphlets  and 
party  proceedings  of  Massachusetts  I  If  he 
means  that  I  spoke  with  dissatisfaction  or  disre- 
spect ^f  the  ebullitions  of  individuals  in  South 
Carolina,  it  is  true.  But  if  he  means  that  I  had 
assailed  the  character  of  the  State,  her  honor  or 
patriotism ;  that  I  had  reflected  on  her  hbtory 
or  her  conduct,  he  had  not  the  slightest  ground 
for  any  such  assumption.  I  did  not  even  refer^ 
I  think,  in  my  observations  to  any  collection  ot 
individuals.  I  said  nothing  of  the  recent  con- 
ventions. I  spoke  in  the  most  guarded  and  care- 
fnl  manner,  and  only  expressed  my  regret  for- 
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the  publication  of  opinionit  which  I  presumed 
the  lionorable  membiT  difiapproved  as  mach 
as  mvHelf.  In  thiii,  it  Reema,  I  was  mistaki-n. 
I  do  not  remember  that  the  grentienian  has  dis- 
claimed any  sentiment  or  anj  opinion,  of  a  sui>- 
posed  anti-anion  tendency,  wliich  on  all  or  any 
of  the  recent  occasions  has  l»oen  exi)re!i«ted. — 
The  whole  drift  of  his  speech  has  boi-n  rather  to 
prove  that,  in  divers  times  and  manners,  senti- 
ments equally  liable  to  my  objection  have  been 
proraulged  in  New  England. — And  one  would 
suppose  that  his  object,  in  this  reference  to  Mas- 
sachusetts, was  to  find  a  precedent  to  lustify 
proceedings  in  the  south,  were  it  not  tor  the 
reproach  and  contumely  with  whi<*h  he  labors 
all  along  to  load  these,  his  own  chosen  prece- 
dents, liy  way  of  defending  South  Carolina 
from  what  he  chooses  to  think  an  attack  on  her, 
he  first  quotes  the  example  of  Massachusetts, 
and  then  denounces  that  example  in  grK>d  set 
terms.  This  two-fold  purpose,  not  very  con- 
sistent with  itself,  one  would  think,  was  exhib- 
ited more  than  once  in  the  course  of  his  speech. 
Ue  referred,  for  instance,  to  the  Hartford  Con- 
vention. Did  he  do  this  for  authority,  or  for  a 
topic  of  reproach?  Apparently  for  both:  for 
he  told  us  that  he  should  find  no  fault  with  the 
mere  fact  of  holding  such  a  convention,  and 
considering  and  discussing  such  questions  as  he 
supposes  were  then  and  there  discns.«ed;  but 
what  rendered  it  obnoxious  was  the  time  it  was 
holden,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  country 
then  existing.  Wo  were  in  a  war,  he  said,  and 
the  country  needed  all  our  aid — the  hand  of 
government  required  to  be  strengthened,  not 
weakened — and  patriotism  should  have  post- 
poned such  proceedings  to  another  day.  Tlie 
thing  itself,  then,  is  a  precedent,  tlie  time  and 
manner  of  it,  only,  a  subject  of  censure.  Now, 
sir,  I  go  much  f^rtlier  on  this  point  than  the 
honorable  member.  Supposing,  us  the  gentle- 
man seems  to,  that  the  Ilartford  Convention  as- 
sembled for  any  such  purpose  as  breaking  up 
the  Union,  because  they  thought  unconstitu- 
tional laws  had  been  passed,  or  to  consult  on 
that  subject,  or  to  calculate  the  value  of  the 
Union :  supposing  this  to  be  their  puqKHie,  or 
any  part  of  it,  then,  I  say,  the  meeting  itself  was 
disloyal,  and  was  obnoxious  to  censure,  whether 
held  in  time  of  peace  or  time  of  war,  or  under 
whatever  circumstances.  The  material  ques- 
tion is  the  object.  Is  dissolution  the  object  ? 
If  it  be,  external  circumstances  may  make  it  a 
more  or  less  aggravate<l  case,  but  cannot  affect 
the  principle.  I  do  not  hold,  therefore,  sir,  that 
the  Hartford  Convention  was  pardonable,  even 
to  the  extent  of  the  gcntleman^s  admission,  if 
its  objects  were  really  such  as  have  been  im- 
puted to  it.  Sir,  there  never  was  a  time,  under 
any  degree  of  excitement,  in  which  the  Hart- 
ford Convention,  or  any  other  convention,  could 
maintain  itself  one  moment  in  New  England,  if 
assembled  for  any  such  purpose  as  the  gentle- 
man says  would  have  been  an  allowable  pur- 
pose. To  hold  conventionB  to  decide  constitu- 
tional law  I — to  try  the  binding  validity  of 


statutes  by  votes  in  *  oonventioii!  fiir,4i 
Hartford  Convention,  I  presume,  would  not  ii^ 
sire  that  the  honormble  gentleman  iboidik 
their  defender  or  advocate,  if  he  pnts  thdroi 
upon  such  untenable  and  eztraTagant  grook 

Then,  sir,  the  gentleman  has  no  ftnk  ft 
find  with  these  recently   promnlaated  SnA 
Carolina  opinions.     And,    certainly,  be  sal 
liave  none ;  for  his  own  sentiments  as  now  i^ 
vanced,  and  advanced  on  reflecdon,  utu  »l 
have  been  able  to  comprehend  them,  go  the  M 
length  of  all  these  opinions.     I  propose,  Br,a 
say  something  on  these,  and  to  cansider  hoi 
far  they  are  just  and  constitntionaL    BrfH 
doing  that,  however,  let  me  observe,  tbit  tb 
eulr»gium  pronounced  on  the  chaiacter  of  Ik 
State  of  South  Carolina,  by  the  honorable  gcfllli' 
man,  for  her  revolutionary  and  other  mcril^ 
meets   my  hearty  concarrence.      I  A^H  u 
acknowledge  that  the  honorable  member  gm 
before  in  regax  1  for  whatever  of  <ii«HngtnAii 
talent,  or  disUnguished  character.  South  Cat* 
lina  has  produced.    1  claim  part  of  the  honor,! 
])artake  m  the  pride,  of  her  great  «^*n*t_  I 
claim  them  for  countrymen,  one  and  alL  Th 
Laurenses,  the  Rutledges,   the  Pinckneji,  tki 
Sum])ters,  the  Marions — Americans,  all — ^vhiMi 
fame  is  no  more  to  be  hemmed  in  by  State  liM^ 
than  their  talents  and  patriotiam  were  capiUi 
of  being  circumscribed  within  the  same  namv 
limits.    In  their  day  and  generation,  they  tami 
and  honored  the  country,  and  the  wIk^  oooi- 
try ;  and  their  renown  is  of  the  treasures  of  Ai 
whole  country.   Him,  whose  honored  namethi 
gentleman  himself  bears-— does  he  esteem  oi 
less  capable  of  gratitude  for  his  patriotism,  or 
sympathy  for  his  sufferings,  than  if  his  eyeshd 
first  opened  upon  the  light  of  Manachiuea^ 
instead  of  South  Carolina?     Sir,  does  he  sof 
pose  it  in  his  power  to  exhibil;  a  Carolina  muuL 
so  bright,  as  to  produce  envy  in  my  bosool 
No.   sir,   increased   gratification    and  delig^ 
rather.    I  thank  God,  that,  if  I  am  gifted  vitk 
little  of  the  spirit  which  is  able  to  raise  mortali 
to  the  ekiesy  1  have  yet  none,  as  I  tmst,  of  thit 
other  spirit,  which  would  drag  angels  dowa 
When  I  shall  be  found,  sir,  in  my  place  here,  b 
the  Senate,  or  elsewhere,  to  sneer  at  pohfio 
merit,  because  it  happens  to  spring  up  beyond  tbi 
little  limits  of  my  own  Stat^  or  neighborhood; 
when  I  refuse,  for  any  such  canse,  or  for  anj 
cause,  the  homage  due  to  American  tsJent^  to 
elevated  patriotism,  to  sincere  devotion  to  lib- 
erty, and  the  countiy ;  or,  if  I  see  an  nncois- 
mon  endowment  of  Heaven — ^if  I  see  extraordi- 
nary capacity  and  virtue  in  any  son  of  the  South 
— and  if^  moved  by  local  pr^ndioe,  or  gii- 
grened  by  State  jealousy,  I  getnp  here  toabiM 
the  tithe  of  a  hair  from  his  Just  character  soi 
just  fame,  may  my  tongne  deave  to  the  roof 
of  my  mouth ! 

Sir,  let  me  recur  to  pleadng  reooUectiont— 
let  me  indulge  in  refi^shing  remembrances  d 
the  past — let  me  remind  yon  that  in  early  timei 
no  States  cherished  greater  harmony,  both  o^ 
principle  and  feeling,  than  Maiwnchnncttn  and 
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htmth  Carolina.  Wonld  to  God  that  harmony 
prigjlit  again  return  I  Shoulder  to  shoulder  they 
tfiBnt  through  the  revolution — hand  in  hand 
■ley  stood  round  the  administration  of  Wash- 
m,  and  felt  his  own  great  arm  lean  on  them 
support  Unkind  feeling,  if  it  exist,  aliena- 
and  distrust,  are  the  growth,  unnatural  to 
soils,  of  false  principles  since  sown.  They 
'weeds,  the  seeds  of  which  that  same  great 
never  scattered. 

•.  President,  I  shall  enter  on  no  encomium 

■pon   Massachusetts^-she  needs  none.    There 

l2e  is— behold  her,  and  judge  for  yourselves. 

Ehere  is  her  history :  the  world  knows  it  by 

hrtnrt     Tlie  past,  at  least,  is  secure.     There  in 

»ton,    and    Concord,    and    Lexington,    and 

:er  Hill — and  there  they  will  remain  for 

The  bones  of  her  sons,  falling  in  the 

_  struggle  for  Independence,  now  lie  min- 

■jjfed  with  the  soil  of  every  State,  from  New  Eug- 

Emd  to  Georgia ;  and  there  they  will  lie  for- 

mver.    And,  sir,  where  American  Liberty  raised 

llJl  first  voice ;  and  where  its  youth  was  nurtured 

4BDd  sustained,  there  it  still  lives,  in  the  strength 

«f  its  manhood  and  full  of  its  original  spirit.  If 

^discord  and  disunion  shall  wound  it — ^if  party 

Wtrife  and  blind  ambition  shall  hawk  at  ana  tear 

It— if  folly  and  madness— if  uneasiness,  under 

■alntary  and  necessary  restraint — shall  succeed 

to  separate  it  from  that  Union,  by  which  alone 

llB  existence  is  made  sure,  it  Avill  stand,  in  the 

end,  by  the  side  of  that  cradle  in  which  its  in- 

Ibncy  was  rocked :  it  will  stretch  forth  its  arm 

with  whatever  of  vigor  it  may  still  retain,  over 

the  friends  who  gaOier  round  it;  and  it  will 

lUl  At  last,  if  fall  it  must,  amidst  the  proudest 

monuments  of  its  own  glory,  and  on  the  very 

spot  of  its  origin. 

There  yet  remains  to  be  performed,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, by  far  the  most  grave  and  important 
duty,  which  I  feel  to  be  devolved  on  me,  by 
tliis  occasion.  It  is  to  state,  and  to  defend,  what 
I  conceive  to  be  the  true  principles  of  the  con- 
stitution under  which  we  are  here  assembled.  I 
might  well  have  desired  that  so  weighty  a  task 
should  have  fallen  into  other  and  abler  hands.  I 
ooold  have  wished  that  it  should  have  been  exe- 
cuted by  those,  whose  character  and  experience 
give  weight  and  influence  to  their  opinions, 
such  as  cannot  possibly  belong  to  mine.  But, 
sir,  I  have  met  the  occasion,  not  sought  it :  and 
I  shall  proceed  to  state  my  own  sentiments, 
without  challenging  for  them  any  particular  re- 
gard, with  studied  plainness,  and  as  much  pre- 
cision as  possible. 

I  understand  the  honorable  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  to  maintain,  that  it  is  a  right  of 
the  State  legislatures  to  interfere,  whenever,  in 
their  Judgment,  this  government  transcends  its 
constitutioual  limits,  and  to  arrest  the  opera- 
tion of  its  laws. 

I  understand  him  to  mainttdn  this  right ;  as 
s  right  existing  under  the  constitution,  not  as  a 
right  to  overtm*ow  it,  on  the  ground  of  extreme 
necessity,  such  as  would  jostSy  violent  revolu- 
tion. 


I  understand  him  to  maintain  an  authority, 
on  the  part  of  the  States,  thus  to  interfere,  for 
the  purpose  of  correcting  the  exercise  of  power 
by  the  general  government,  of  checking  it,  and 
of  compelling  it  to  conform  to  their  opinion  of 
the  extent  of  its  powers. 

I  imderstand  him  to  maint^n,  that  the  ulti- 
mate power  of  judging  of  the  constitutional  ex- 
tent of  its  own  authority,  is  not  lodged  exclu- 
sively in  the  general  government,  or  any  branch 
of  it ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  States  may 
lawfully  decide  for  themselves,  and  each  State 
for  itself  whether,  in  a  given  case,  the  act  of 
the  general  government  transcends  its  power. 

I  understand  him  to  insist,  that  if  the  exi- 
gency of  the  case,  in  the  opinion  of  any  State 
government,  require  it,  such  State  government 
may,  by  its  own  sovereign  authority,  annul  an 
act  of  the  general  government,  which  it  deems 
plainly  and  palpably  unconstitutional. 

This  is  the  sum  of  what  I  understand  from 
him,  to  be  the  South  Carolina  doctrine;  and 
the  doctrine  which  he  maintains.  I  propose  to 
consider  it,  and  compare  ?t  with  the  constitu- 
tion. Allow  me  to  say,  as  a  preliminary  remark, 
that  I  call  this  the  South  Carolina  doctrine, 
only  because  the  gentleman  himself  has  so  de- 
nominated it  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  say  that 
South  Carolina,  as  a  State,  has  ever  advanced 
these  sentiments.  I  hope  she  has  not,  and  never 
may.  That  a  great  m^ority  of  her  people  are 
opposed  to  the  tariflf  laws,  is  doubtless  true. 
That  a  m^ority,  somewhat  less  than  that  just 
mentioned,  conscientiously  believe  these  laws 
unconstitutional,  may  probably  also  be  true.  But, 
that  any  mtgority  holds  to  the  right  of  direct 
State  interference,  at  State  discretion,  the  right 
of  nullifying  acts  of  Congress,  by  acts  of  State 
legislation,  is  more  than  I  know,  and  what  I 
shall  be  slow  to  believe. 

That  there  are  individuals,  besides  the  honor- 
able gentleman,  who  do  maintain  these  opinions, 
is  quite  certain.  I  recollect  the  recent  expres- 
sion of  a  sentiment,  which  circumstances  at- 
tending its  utterance  and  publication  justify  us 
in  supposing  was  not  unpremeditated.  "  The 
sovereignty  of  the  State — never  to  be  controlled, 
construed,  or  decided  on,  but  by  her  own  feel- 
ings of  honorable  justice." 

Mr.  Hayne  here  rose,  and  said,  that  for  the 
purpose  of  being  clearly  understood,  he  would 
state,  that  his  proposition  was  in  the  words  of 
the  Virginia  resolution,  as  follows : 

*^  That  this  assembly  doth  explicitly  and  per- 
emptorily declare,  that  it  views  the  powers  of 
the  federal  government,  as  resulting  from  the 
compact,  to  which  the  States  are  parties,  as 
limited  by  the  plain  sense  and  intention  of  the 
instrument  constituting  that  compact,  as  no 
farther  valid  than  they  are  authorized  by  the 
grants  enumerated  in  that  compact ;  and  that, 
in  case  of  a  deliberate,  palpable  and  dangerous 
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eicrciw  of  other  poirerii,  not  frranted  hj  the 
uid  ctmpact,  the  Bcate*  who  arc  parties  thereto^ 
hUTe  the  right,  and  are  iu  dutj  bound  tu  tat«r- 
pone.  Tor  arrestiug  the  {irogreM  of  th«  evil, 
and  for  iDaintainintc,  witliin  their  respective 
liiuiti%  the  authorities,  riglitH,  and  lihrrtie^  ap- 
pertaiiiing  to  thtm."    Mr.  Webnter  resucued : 

I  am  quite  aware,  Ur.  President,  of  the  eiist- 
enee  of  tho  resjution  which  the  Kentlcinan 
read,  and  lia^  nuw  rejicuted,  and  that  he  rclieii 
oil  it  iM  tiiK  aatboritT.  I  know  tlie  lyjurcc,  t<>u, 
from  whicli  it  in  nnaerHtoKd  to  liave  prriceeded. 
1  net-<I  niit  unt  that  I  have  imn'h  n.-ii|n'ct  fur  tlie 
coiii'titulioiiiil  opinion:)  of  Mr.  MnJiwii ;  tlioj 
voiil'l  weigh  greotly  with  me,  alwaj?.  Hut, 
Iiefore  theaiithonly  (if  tiiH  ojiiidun  1h- von  died 
for  tliu  (tentlcinaii's  pro]Hi!>iiion,  it  will  be  proper 
to  consider  what  is  the  fnir  interpretation  of 
that  reiMilution,  to  vljicli  Mr.  Madiwn  U  under- 
stood to  liHVc  given  liin  ranction.  An  thv  gen- 
tli-Diuti  cotiBtrue*  it,  it  Ih  an  nuthority  for  liiin. 
Pouwbly,  ho  ninj  not  have  adopted  the  right 
con  struct  ion.  I'hot  reaulutioii  dcclnren,  tliat,  in 
the  rase  of  llio  dangemun  eicrciite  of  powcrn  not 
grunted  by  the  (.'eneral  f^ivenimcnt,  tlic  States 
may  {nlcri)Oi<e  to  arre:>t  the  pni^reiut  of  tlic  evil. 
But  liow  interjioKe,  and  wliat  ilooa  this  declnrt- 
timi  purport?  Does  it  ueau  no  more,  than 
that  tliere  may  be  extreme  ca»ei>,  in  which  tlio 
I>eoiile,  in  any  mode  of  assembiing,  may  n»iat 
usur|i:Ltiun,  and  reiicvo  tlieniiielveri  iroin  a  ty- 
mnnii'al  government?  No  one  will  deny  tliu. 
^uc.h  reHistUDCe  it  not  only  acknowledged  to  be 
Just  In  America,  bat  in  England  also.  Itlack- 
Btoiie  admits  as  much,  in  the  theory,  and  prac- 
tice, toil,  of  tlio  English  constitution.  Wo,  sir, 
who  oiipow  the  C'orolinii  doctrine,  do  nut  deny 
that  ttiu  people  may,  if  they  chouse,  throw  on 
any  (rovemiiicnt,  when  it  ficcoines  oppressive 
and  intolerable,  and  erect  a  better  in  iu  stead. 
We  nil  know  thnt  civil  institiitiona  ore  estab- 
lislied  for  tho  public  benefit,  and  that  wlicn  tlicy 
ceuKO  toanswcrtheendKof  ttieireiistcnce,  they 
may  1>e  changed,  Itut  I  do  not  nndenitand  the 
doctrine  now  contended  for  to  bo  that,  which, 


tiiuti  to  maintain,  that,  without  revolution, 
without  civil  cominotEon,  without  rebellion,  a 
remedy  for  HupjioM-d  abuse  and  transgression  of 
the  powers  of  the  general  goveruracnt  lies  in  a 
direct  ajipeal  to  the  iuterferencu  of  the  Btato 
governments. 

Mr.  Hayne  here  rose :  he  did  not  contend,  he 
said,  for  tho  meru  right  of  revolution,  lint  for 
the  right  of  constitutional  resistance.  What  he 
maintained,  van,  th.it  in  ease  of  a  plain,  palpa- 
ble violation  of  tho  constitution,  by  the  general 
goTernment,  a  State  may  interpoae;  and  that 
thia  interpoBitton  is  constitutdonaL    Ur.  Web- 


So,  tir,  I  nodentood  tlw  gentkno,  ■!■ 

happy  to  find  that  I  did  not  mi iIiUmJIb 

What  he  eonteods  for  is,  that  it  U  kcsI'  ' 
to  interrupt  the  ■<]  minis  tTBtkw  of  tb* 
tioD  itielt^  in  the  bands  of  thoae  who  in  im 
and  sworn  to  administer  it,  by  the  diiM 
ference,  In  form  of  Iaw  of  the  StalM,  m  n> 
of  their  sovereign  espscit}-.  Tbe  inhenot  i^ 
In  the  people  to  reform  their  goreniMiatli 
not  deny:  and  they  have  another  rigb,^ 
that  is,  to  resist  anconstitotional  lawi  vita 
overtumiDg  the  govemmenL  It  b  no  dma 
of  mine,  that  unconstitutional  Iswi  Ivadl 
people.  The  great  question  is,  whotejMW 
tive  is  it  to  decide  on  the  constitntianilili. i 
uneotwlitnlionality  of  the  laws  t  On  thft  dt 
main  debate  hinges.  The  propcMtian,  tIaL : 
ca»e  of  a  supposed  violation  of  the  ee 

by  Congress,  the  States  have  a  ood. 

right  to  interfere,  and  anntil  the  law  of  Ct 
gresfl,  is  the  proposition  of  tbe  sentlctnni:  111 
not  admit  it.  If  the  ffentlenuui  had  inlaUs 
more  than  to  assert  tbe  right  of  rerdnlin:.^ 
justifiable  cause,  he  would  have  said  only  ^l< 
all  a^ree  to.  But  I  cannot  oonoeiTe  tbu  iii> 
can  be  a  middle  course,  bcrtween  snbmimv  > 
tho  laws,  when  regulorlr  pnmonnced  oosMiB' 
titinol,  on  tlie  one  hand,  and  open  nniiinw. 
which  is  revolution,  or  rebellion,  on  tbsot^ 
I  say,  the  right  of  a  State  to  annul  i '  ' 
Congress,  cannot  be  maintained,  bnt 
ground  of  the  unalienable  right  of  man  t . 
oppresnon ;  that  is  to  say,  upon  the  gfoaaii 
revolution.  I  admit  that  there  is  an  nhitfi 
violent  remedy,  above  the  constitntion,  sod  ii 
deflance  of  the  constitntion,  which  may  b«  n- 
sorted  to,  when  a  revolation  is  to  be  jmtlEti. 
But  1  do  not  admit  that,  under  tbecmistibniii^ 
and  in  conformity  with  it,  there  is  anTntodeii 
which  a  State  government,  as  a  loember  d  (1> 
Union,  can  interfere  and  stop  tlie  progr^ofdt 
gcnersi  government,  by  force  of  her  own  hn, 
under  any  ctrcomitances  whaterer. 

This  leads  ns  to  inqnire  into  the  origin' 
this  government,  and  the  sonroe  of  Its  powir. 
Whose  agent  Is  it)  Is  it  tbe  creature <tf  Its 
State  legislatnres,  ortheoreatnreof  theptofiitl 
If  the  government  of  the  United  States  be  0» 


control  it,  provided  .__  __ 

ner  of  controlling  it ;  if  it  be^e  agent  of  iIm 
people,  then  the  people  alom  eeu  control  it  n- 
strnin  it,  modify,  or  rsAtrm  iL  It  is  obsenilil* 
enough,  tiiat  the  doctrine  for  which  tlte  honon- 
ble  gentleman  contend^  leada  him  to  the  necct- 
sity  of  maintaining,  not  only  that  this  genenl 
government  is  the  creature  of  Uie  States,  bit 
that  it  is  the  creature  of  each  of  the  Btatee  sev- 
erally ;  so  that  each  may  assert  the  power,  f<> 
itself  of  determining  whether  it  acta  within  tbs 
limits  of  its  authority.  It  is  the  servant  of  finir 
and  twenty  mastera,  of  diflferent  wiUs  and  diffin^ 
ent  purposes,  and  yet  bound  to  obey  all.  Tbd 
absurdity  (for  it  seems  bo  le«)  arises  from  > 
misoonoeption  ss  to  the  origin  of  this  gorem- 
ment  and  its  true  ohaiaeter.    It  is,  sir,  the 
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people^s  constitation,  the  people^s  government ;  federal  compact ;  and  is  sach  a  dangerous, 
maae  for  the  people ;  made  hy  the  people ;  and  palpable  and  deliberate  usurpation  of  pow^er,  by 
answerable  to  the  people.  The  people  of  the  a  determined  majority,  wielding  the  general 
United  States  have  declared  that  this  constitu-  government  beyond  the  limits  of  its  delegated 
tion  ehall  be  the  supreme  law.  We  must  either  powers,  as  calls  upon  the  States  which  compose 
admit  the  proposition,  or  dispute  their  authority,  the  suffering  minority,  in  their  sovereign  capa- 
Tlie  States  are,  unquestionably,  sovereign,  so  far  city,  to  exercise  the  powers  which,  as  sove- 
88  their  sovereignty  is  not  affected  by  this  reigns,  necessarily  devolve  upon  them  when 
Bupreme  law.  But  the  State  legislatures,  as  their  compact  is  violated." 
political  bodies,  however  sovereign,  are  yet  not  Observe,  sir,  that  this  resolution  holds  the 
aovereign  over  the  people.  So  far  as  the  people  tariff  of  1828,  and  every  other  tariff,  designed 
'  have  given  power  to  the  general  government,  to  promote  one  branch  of  industry  at  the  ex- 
80  far  the  grant  is  unquestionably  good,  and  the  pense  of  another,  to  be  such  a  dangerous,  pal- 
government  holds  of  the  people,  and  not  of  the  pable  and  deliberate  usurpation  of  power,  as 
Dtate  governments.  "We  are  all  agents  of  the  calls  upon  the  States,  in  their  sovereign  capacity, 
same  supreme  power,  the  people.  The  general  to  interfere  by  their  own  authority.  This  de- 
government  and  the  State  governments  derive  nunciation,  Mr.  President,  you  will  please  to 
their  authority  from  the  same  source.  Neither  observe,  includes  our  old  tariff  of  1816,  as  well 
can,  in  relation  to  the  other,  be  called  primary,  as  all  others ;  because  that  was  established  to 
^ough  one  is  definite  and  restricted  and  the  promote  the  interest  of  the  manufactures  of 
other  general  and  residuary.  The  national  cotton,  to  the  manifest  and  admitted  injury  of  the 
government  possesses  those  powers  which  it  can  Calcutta  cotton  trade.  Observe,  again,  that  all 
be  shown  the  people  have  conferred  on  it,  and  the  qualifications  are  here  rehearsed  and  charged 
no  more.  All  the  rest  belongs  to  the  State  gov-  upon  the  tariff  which  are  necessary  to  bring 
emments  or  to  the  people  themselves.  So  far  the  case  within  the  gentleman's  proposition. 
as  the  people  have  restrained  State  sovereignty.  The  tariff  is  a  usurpation ;  it  is  a  dangerous 
by  the  expression  of  their  will,  in  the  constitu-  usurpation ;  it  is  a  palpable  usurpation ;  it  is  a 
tion  of  the  United  States,  so  far,  it  must  be  ad-  deliberate  usurpation.  It  is  suck  a  usurpation, 
mitted,  State  soverignty  is  effectually  controlled,  therefore,  as  calls  upon  the  States  to  exercise 
I  do  not  contend  that  it  i?,  or  ought  to  be  con-  their  right  of  interference.  Here  is  a  case,  then, 
trolled  farther.  The  sentiment  to  which  I  have  within  the  gentleman's  principles,  and  all  his 
referred,  propounds  that  State  sovereignty  is  qualifications  of  his  principles.  It  is  a  case  for 
only  to  be  controlled  by  its  own  "  feeling  of  action.  The  constitution  is  plainly,  dangerously, 
justice;"  that  is  to  say,  it  is  not  to  be  controlled  palpably  and  deliberately  violated;  and  the 
at  all ;  for  one  who  is  to  follow  his  own  feelings  States  must  interpose  their  own  authority  to 
is  under  no  legal  control.  Now,  however  men  arrest  tlie  law.  Let  us  suppose  the  State  of 
may  think  this  ought  to  be,  the  fact  is,  that  the  South  Carolina  to  express  this  same  opinion  by 
people  of  the  United  States  have  chosen  to  im-  the  voice  of  her  legislature.  That  would  be 
pose  control  on  State  sovereignties.  There  are  very  imposing ;  but  what  then  ?  Is  the  voice 
those,  doubtless,  who  wish  they  had  been  left  of  one  State  conclusive  ?  It  so  happens  that  at 
without  restraint ;  but  the  constitution  has  or-  the  very  moment  when  South  Carolina  resolves 
dered  the  matter  differently.  To  make  war,  for  that  the  tariff  laws  are  unconstitutional,  Penn- 
instance,  is  an  exercise  of  sovereignty ;  but  the  sylvania  and  Kentucky  resolve  exactly  the  re- 
constitution  declares  that  no  State  shall  make  verse.  They  hold  those  laws  to  be  both  highly 
war.  To  coin  money  is  another  exercise  of  proper  and  strictly  constitutional  And  now, 
sovereign  power ;  but  no  State  is  at  liberty  to  sir?  how  does  the  honorable  member  propose  to 
coin  money.  Again,  the  constitution  says  that  deal  with  this  case  ?  How  does  he  relieve  us 
no  sovereign  State  shall  be  so  sovereign  as  to  from  this  diflBculty  upon  any  principle  of  his  f 
make  a  treaty.  These  prohibitions,  it  must  be  His  construction  gets  us  into  it ;  how  does  he 
confessed,  are  a  control  on  the  State  sovereignty  propose  to  get  us  out  ? 

of  South  Carolina,  as  well  as  of  the  other  States,  In  CaroUna  the  tariff  is  a  palpable,  deliberate 
which  does  not  arise  "from  her  own  feelings  of  usurpation ;  Carolina,  therefore,  may  nullify  it, 
honorable  justice."  Such  an  opinion,  therefore,  and  refuse  to  pay  the  duties.  In  Pennsylvania 
is  in  defiance  of  the  plainest  provisions  of  the  it  is  both  clearly  constitutional  and  highly  ex- 
constitution,  pedient ;  and  there  tlie  duties  are  to  be  paid. 
There  are  other  proceedings  of  public  bodies  And  yet  we  live  under  a  government  of  uniform 
which  have  already  been  alluded  to,  and  to  laws,  and  under  a  constitution,  too,  which  con- 
which  I  refer  again  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain-  tains  an  express  provision,  as  it  happens,  that 
ing  more  fully  what  is  the  length  and  breadth  all  duties  shall  be  equal  in  all  the  States.  Does 
of  that  doctrine,  denominated  the  Carolina  doc-  not  this  approach  absurdity  ? 
trine,  which  the  honorable  member  has  now  K  there  be  no  power  to  settle  such  questions^ 
stood  up  on  this  floor  to  maintain.  In  one  of  independent  of  either  of  the  States,  is  not  the 
them  I  find  it  resolved  that  "  the  tariff  of  1828,  whole  Union  a  rope  of  sand  ?  Are  we  not 
and  every  other  tariff  designed  to  promote  one  thrown  back  again  precisely  upon  the  old  con- 
branch  of  industry  at  the  expense  of  otJiers,  is  federation? 
contrary  to  the  meaning  ana  intenti<Mi  of  the       It  istooplAintobeargned.    Fonr-and-twentj 
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interpretera  of  oonrtitiitianal  law,  each  with  a 
power  to  decide  for  itself,  and  none  with  au- 
thority to  bind  anybody  elr«o,  and  this  constitu- 
tional law  the  only  bond  of  their  union  I  Wliat 
is  Ruch  a  state  of  things  but  a  mere  connection 
during  pleaf^re,  or,  to  use  the  phraseology  of 
the  times,  during  feeling?  And  that  feeling, 
too,  not  the  feeling  of  the  people,  who  estab- 
lished the  constitution,  but  tlie  feeling  of  the 
State  govemmentii. 

In  another  of  the  South  Carolina  addresses, 
having  pretnise<l  that  the  crinis  roquire<«  ^*  all 
the  concentrated  energy  of  passion,^^  an  attitude 
of  o|>en  renistanco  to  tlie  Ihwh  of  the  Union  is 
advised.  Open  resistance  to  the  laws,  then,  is 
the   constitutional    remedy,   the    conservative 

Sower  of  the  State,  which  the  South  Carolina 
octrines  teach  for  the  re<1res.s  of  politind  eviltt, 
real  or  imaginary.  And  its  authdrs  further  siiy 
that,  appeflJing  with  confidence  to  the  const  it  u- 
tion  itself  to  justify  their  opinions,  tliey  cannot 
consent  to  try  their  accuracy  by  the  courts  of 
Justice.  In  <me  senst^  indeed,  sir,  tliis  is  as- 
suming an  attitude  uf  oiH.*n  resistance  in  favor 
of  liberty.  liut  what  sort  of  lil>erty  ?  The  lib- 
erty of  establishing  their  own  opinions,  in  defi- 
ance of  the  opinions  of  all  otiiers ;  the  liberty 
of  Judging  and  of  dtK'iding  exclusively  them- 
selves, in  a  matter  in  which  others  have  as 
much  right  to  judge  and  decide  us  they ;  the 
liberty  oif  placing  their  own  o])inions  above  the 
Judgment  of  all  others,  alcove  tho  laws,  and 
above  tho  constitution.  This  is  their  liberty, 
and  this  is  the  fair  result  of  the  proposition  con- 
tended for  by  tho  honorable  gentleman.  Or  it 
may  be  more  properly  said,  it  is  identical  with 
it,  rather  than  a  result  from  it. 

In  the  same  publication  we  find  the  follow- 
ing :  "  Previously  to  our  revolution,  when  the 
arm  of  oppression  was  stretclied  over  New  Eng- 
land, where  did  our  northern  brethren  meet 
with  a  braver  sympathy  than  that  which  sprung 
from  the  bosoms  of  Carolinians?  We  had  no 
extortion,  no  oppression,  no  collision  with  the 
king^s  ministers,  no  navigation  interests  spring- 
ing up  in  envious  rivalry  of  England." 

This  seems  extraordinary  language.  South 
Carolina  no  collision  with  the  king's  ministers 
in  1775 !  No  extortion  I  No  oppression  I  But, 
sir,  it  is  also  most  significant  language.  Does 
any  man  doubt  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
penned  ?  Can  any  one  fail  to  see  that  it  was  de- 
signed to  raise  in  the  reader's  mind  the  question, 
whether,  at  this  time — that  is  to  say,  in  1828 — 
South  Carolina  has  any  collision  with  the  king^s 
ministers,  any  oppression,  or  extortion  to  fear 
from  England  ?  Whether,  in  short,  England  is  not 
as  naturally  tlie  friend  of  South  Carolina,  as  New 
England  with  her  navigation  interests  springing 
up  in  envious  rivalry  of  England  ? 

Is  it  not  strange,  sir,  that  an  intelligent  man 
in  South  Carolina,  in  1828,  should  thus  labor  to 
prove,  that,  in  1775,  there  was  no  hostility,  no 
cause  of  war,  between  South  Carolina  and  Eng- 
land ?  That  she  had  no  occasion,  in  reference 
to  her  own  interest,  or  from  a  regard  to  her 


own  welfare,  to  take  np  arms  in  the  rerohte 
ary  contest?  Can  any  one  account  for  the c^ 
pression  of  such  strange  eentimenta,  and  Aor 
circulation  through  the  State,  otherwise  thinly 
supposing  the  object  to  be,  what  I  have  afatadf 
intimated,  to  raise  the  question,  if  they  had  u 
**  collision '*  (mark  the  expreerion)  with  tb 
ministers  of  king  George  the  Third,  in  iTli 
what  collision  have  they,  in  1828,  with  th^wa. 
isters  of  king  George  the  Fourth  ?  What  a 
there  now,  in  the  existing  state  of  tlungi,to 
8ei>arate  Carolina  from  Old,  more,  or  rathK, 
than  from  New  England  ? 

Kesolution\  tir,  have  been  recently  paaKdlit 
the  legislature  of  South  Carolina.  I  need  wk 
refer  to  them ;  they  go  no  farther  than  the  boa* 
orable  gentleman  himself  has  gone — and,  I 
hope,  not  so  far.  I  content  myself  therefen, 
with  debating  the  matter  with  him. 

And  now,  sir,  what  I  have  first  to  sajonthii 
Hubjert  is,  that,  at  no  time,  and  under  no  <9^ 
cunistJinces,  has  New  England,  or  any  State  ii 
New  England,  or  any  respectable  lioSy  of  po^ 
Sons  in  New  Ensdand,  or  any  public  m#n  d 
standing  in  New  England,  nut  forth  such  a  do» 
trine  as  this  Carolina  doctrine. 

The  gentleman  has  found  no  case,  he  can  ibi 
none,  to  support  his  own  opinions  by  New  En^ 
land  authority.  New  England  has  studied  tl» 
constitution  in  other  schools,  and  under  other 
teachers.  She  looks  ufjon  it  with  other  regards 
and  deems  more  highly  and  reverently  both  oC 
its  just  authority,  and  its  utility  and  ezoellenofr 
The  history  of  her  legislative  proceedings  may 
b^  traced — tlie  ephemeral  efiTusions  of  tempomy 
bodies,  called  together  by  the  excitement  of  the 
occasion,  may  be  hunted  up — ^they  have  been 
hunted  up.  The  o]»inions  and  votes  of  her  pab- 
lic  men,  in  and  out  of  Congress,  may  be  ezplond 
— it  will  all  be  in  vain.  The  Carolina  doctriM 
con  derive  from  her  neither  countenance  nor 
support.  She  reiects  it  now ;  she  always  did 
reject  it ;  and  till  she  loses  her  senses,  she  i^ 
ways  will  reject  it  The  honorable  member  hM 
referred  to  expressions,  on  the  subject  of  the 
embargo  law,  made  in  this  place,  by  an  honor* 
able  and  venerable  gentleman,  Mr.  IliUhonie^ 
now  favoring  us  with  his  presence.  He  qaotei 
that  distinguished  senator  as  saying,  that,  in  luf 
judgment,  the  embargo  law  was  unconstitutiofr' 
al,  and  that,  therefore,  in  his  opinion,  the  peofile 
were  not  bound  to  obey  it.  That,  sir,  ia  per> 
fectly  constitutional  language.  An  unconstitu- 
tional law  is  not  binding ;  but  then  it  does  not 
rest  with  a  resolution  or  a  law  of  aStatelegialib 
ture  to  decide  whether  an  act  of  Congress  b& 
or  be  not  constitutional.  An  unconstituUon^ 
act  of  Congress  would  not  bind  the  people  of 
this  district,  although  they  have  no  legibiatiird 
to  interfere  in  their  behalf;  and,  on  tho  other 
hand,  a  constitutional  law  of  Con^^^ess  does  bind 
the  citizens  of  every  State,  although  all  their 
legislatures  should  undertake  to  annul  it  by  act 
or  resolution.  The  venerable  Connecticut  sen- 
ator  is  a  constitutional  lawyer,  of  sound  princi- 
ples, and  enluiged  knowledge;  a  utjt^^^mmfKk 
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practised  and  experienced,  bred  in  the  company 
of  Washington,  and  holding  just  views  upon  the 
nature  of  our  governments.  He  believed  the 
embargo  unconstitutional,  and  so  did  others; 
tut  what  then  ?  Who,  did  he  suppose,  was  to 
decide  that  question  ?  The  State  legislatures  ? 
Certainly  not.  No  such  sentiment  ever  escaped 
his  lips.  Let  us  follow  up,  sir,  this  New  Eng- 
land opposition  to  the  embargo  laws;  let  us 
trace  it  till  wo  discern  the  principle,  which  con- 
trolled and  governed  New  England,  throughout 
the  whole  course  of  that  opposition.  We  shall 
then  see  what  similarity  there  is  between  the 
New  England  school  of  constitutional  opinions, 
and  this  modern  Carolina  school.  The  gentle- 
man, I  think,  read  a  petition  from  some  single 
individual,  addressed  to  the  legislature  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, asserting  the  Carolina  doctrine — that 
ia,  the  right  of  State  interference  to  arrest  the 
laws  of  the  Union.  The  fate  of  that  petition 
fihows  the  sentiment  of  the  legislature.  It  met 
no  favor.  The  opinions  of  Massachusetts  were 
Otherwise.  They  had  been  expressed,  in  1798, 
in  answer  to  the  resolutions  of  Virginia,  and 
die  did  not  depart  from  them,  nor  bend  them  to 
the  times.  Misgoverned,  wronged,  oppressed 
as  she  felt  herself  to  be,  she  still  held  fast  her 
integrity  to  the  Union.  The  gentleman  may 
find  in  her  proceedings  much  evidence  of  dissat* 
kfaction  with  the  measures  of  government,  and 
great  and  deep  dislike  to  the  embargo ;  all  this 
makes  the  case  so  much  the  stronger  for  her ; 
for  notwithstanding  all  this  dissatisfaction  and 
dislike,  she  claimed  no  right,  still,  to  seve^ 
asunder  the  bonds  of  the  Union.  There  was 
heat,  and  there  was  anger,  in  her  political  feel- 
ing— ^be  it  so— her  heat  or  her  anger  did  not, 
nevertheless,  betray  her  into  infidelity  to  the 
government.  The  gentleman  labors  to  prove 
that  she  disliked  the  embargo,  as  much  as  South 
Carolina  dislikes  the  tariff,  and  expressed  her 
dislike  as  strongly.  Be  it  so ;  but  did  she  pro- 
pose the  Carolina  remedy?— -did  she  threaten 
to  interfere,  by  State  authority,  to  annul  the  laws 
of  the  Union  ?  That  is  the  question  for  the  gen- 
tleman^s  consideration. 

No  doubt,  sir,  a  great  majority  of  the  people 
of  New  England  conscientiously  believed  the 
embargo  law  of  1807  unconstitutional ;  as  con- 
scientiously, certainly,  as  the  people  of  South 
Carolina  hold  that  opinion  of  the  tariff.  They 
reasoned  thus :  Congress  has  power  to  regulate 
commerce ;  but  here  is  a  law,  they  said,  stopping 
all  commerce,  and  stopping  it  indefinitely.  The 
law  is  perpetual ;  that  is,  it  is  not  Umited  in 
point  of  time,  and  must,  of  course,  continue,  un- 
til it  shall  be  repealed  by  some  other  law.  It 
is  as  perpetual  therefore,  as  the  law  against  trea- 
son or  murder.  Now,  is  this  regulating  com- 
merce, or  destroying  it?  Is  it  guiding,  control- 
ling, giving  the  rule  to  commerce,  as  a  subsist- 
ing thing ;  or  is  it  putting  an  end  to  it  alto- 
gether ?  Nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  a 
m^ority  in  New  England  deemed  this  law  a 
violation  of  the  constitution.  The  very  case  re- 
quired by  the  gentleman  to  justify  State  inter- 


ference, had  then  arisen.  Massachusetts  be- 
lieved this  law  to  be  ^^  a  deliberate,  palpable, 
and  dangerous  exercise  of  a  power,  not  granted 
by  the  constitution."  Deliberate  it  was,  for  it 
was  long  continued ;  palpable,  she  thought  it, 
as  no  words  in  the  constitution  gave  the  power, 
and  only  a  construction,  in  her  opinion  most 
violent,  raised  it;  dangerous  it  was,  since  it 
threatened  utter  ruin  to  her  most  important  in- 
terests. Here,  then,  was  a  Carolina  case.  How 
did  Massachusetts  deal  with  it  ?  It  was,  as  she 
thought,  a  plain  manifest,  palpable  violation  of 
the  constitution,  and  it  brought  ruin  to  her  doors. 
Thousands  of  families,  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  individuals,  were  beggared  by  it.  While  she 
saw  and  fdt  all  this,  she  saw  and  felt,  also,  that, 
as  a  measure  of  national  policy,  it  was  perfectly 
futile ;  that  the  country  was  no  way  benefited 
by  that  which  caused  so  much  individual  dis- 
tress ;  that  it  was  eflBcient  only  for  the  produc- 
tion of  evil,  and  all  that  evil  inflicted  on  our- 
selves. In  such  a  case,  under  such  circumstan- 
ces, how  did  Massachusetts  demean  herself? 
Sir,  she  remonstrated,  she  memorialized,  she 
addressed  herself  to  the  general  government, 
not  exactly  "  with  the  concentrated  energy  of 
passion,"  but  with  her  own  strong  sense,  and 
the  energy  of  sober  conviction.  But  she  did 
not  interpose  the  arm  of  her  own  power  to  ar- 
rest the  law,  and  break  the  embargo.  Far  from 
it.  Her  principles  bound  her  to  two  things ; 
and  she  followed  her  principles,  lead  where  they 
might.  First,  to  submit  to  every  constitutional 
law  of  Congress,  and,  secondly,  if  the  constitu- 
tional validity  of  the  law  be  doubted,  to  refer 
that  question  to  the  decision  of  the  proper  tri- 
bunals. The  first  principle  is  vain  and  ineffec- 
tual without  the  second.  A  m^'ority  of  us  in 
New  England  believed  the  embargo  law  uncon- 
stitutional ;  but  the  great  question  was,  and  al- 
ways will  be,  in  such  cases,  who  is  to  decide 
this  ? — Who  is  to  judge  between  the  people  and 
the  government?  And,  sir,  it  is  quite  plain, 
that  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  con- 
fers on  the  government  itself,  to  be  exercised  by 
its  appropriate  department,  and  under  its  own 
responsibility  to  the  people,  this  power  of  de- 
ciding ultimately  and  conclusively,  upon  the 
just  extent  of  its  own  authority.  If  this  had 
not  been  done  we  should  not  have  advanced  a 
single  step  beyond  the  old  confederation. 

Being  fully  of  opinion  that  the  embargo  law 
was  unconstitutional,  the  people  of  New  Eng- 
land were  yet  equally  clear  in  the  opinion — ^it 
was  a  matter  they  did  not  doubt  upon — that  the 
question,  after  aU,  must  be  decided  by  the  judi- 
cial tribunals  of  the  United  States.  Before  those 
tribunals,  therefore,  they  brought  the  question. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  law,  they  had  given 
bonds,  to  miUions  in  amount,  and  which  were 
alleged  to  be  forfeited.  They  suffered  the  bonds 
to  be  sued,  and  thus  raised  the  question.  In 
the  old-fashioned  way  of  settling  disputes,  they 
went  to  law.  The  case  came  to  hearing,  and 
solemn  argument ;  and  he  who  espoused  their 
cause,  and  stood  up  for  them  against  the  validity 
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of  the  embnrgo  act,  wm  doiio  t>ther  thaa  that 
great  rimn,  of  whom  the  frcntU'inan  huA  made 
hoDonihU*  iHi'Dtion,  Samai'l  lU*xter.  He  wa« 
then,  sir,  in  tlie  fiilnew  of  Km  knowMpf,  and 
the  maturity  of  his  ^tren^th.  He  had  retired 
fri>iii  hii);r  and  distin^ui^heil  puhlio  MTvioe  here, 
to  the  renewed  pursuit  of  pntfefwional  duties  ^ 
carrying;  with  hiui  all  that  enhirfrement  and  ex- 
pun^ion,  nil  the  new  titrenf^h  and  force,  which 
an  m'<[imiiitanoe  with  the  more  ^'neral  fnibjects 
di?MMi<*M>d  in  the  national  c<mncil!«,  in  capable  of 
adding'  to  protcssional  attainment,  in  a  mind  of 
true  ^Teatui-ss  and  comprehension.  He  was  a 
lawyer,  nnil  he  was  alsto  a  Ktate*iman.  He  had 
stuJied  tlie  constitution,  when  he  filled  pablic 
station,  that  he  might  defund  it;  he  had  ex- 
amined it<t  jirimriples  that  he  mipht  maintain 
tliem.  More  than  all  men,  or  at  ]eaf*t  as  much 
as  any  man,  he  won  attache<l  to  tlio  general 
guvernuK'nt  and  to  the  union  of  the  States.  His 
feelinpi  and  opinions  all  ran  in  that  direction. 
A  question  of  con!<titutional  law,  too,  was  of  all 
subjects,  that  one  which  was  l»est  suited  to  his 
talents  and  learning.  Aloof  from  technicality, 
and  unfettered  ]>y  jirtificial  rule,  such  a  question 
g^vo  opportunity  fur  that  deep  and  clear  analy- 
sis, tliat  mighty  grasp  of  princijde,  which  so 
much  distinguished  his  higlier  efforts.  His  very 
statement  was  argument ;  hU  inference  seemed 
demon-it  ration.  The  eamestncm  of  his  own 
conviction,  wrought  conviction  in  others.  One 
was  couviFured,  and  believed,  and  assented,  be- 
cause it  wtts  gratifying,  delightful,  to  think  and 
feel,  ani\  believe,  in  unison  with  an  intellect  of 
such  evident  superiority. 

Mr.  Dexter,  sir,  such  as  I  have  de-^cribed  him, 
argue<l  the  New  England  cause.  He  put  into 
his  effort  his  whole  heart,  as  well  as  oil  the 
powers  of  Ills  understanding ;  for  he  had  avow- 
ed, in  the  most  public  manner,  his  entire  con- 
currence with  his  neighbors,  on  the  point  in 
dispute.  He  argued  the  cause,  it  was  lost,  and 
New  England  submitted.  The  estaltlisheu  tri- 
buntds  ]ironounced  the  law  constitutional,  and 
New  England  acquiesced.  Now,  sir,  is  not  this 
the  exact  opiH)site  of  the  doctrine  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina?  According  to  him, 
instead  of  referring  to  the  judicial  tril)unals,  we 
should  have  broken  up  the  embargo  by  laws  of 
our  own  ;  we  sliould  have  repealed  it,  "quoa<l" 
New  England ;  for  we  had  a  strong,  palpable, 
and  oppre»j»ivo  case.  Sir,  wo  believed  the  em- 
bargo unconstitutional ;  but  still  that  was  mat- 
ter of  opinion,  and  who  was  to  decide  it  ?  "We 
thought  it  a  clear  case ;  but,  nevertlieless,  we 
did  not  take  the  law  into  our  o^n  hands,  be- 
cause wo  di<l  not  wish  to  bring  about  a  revolu- 
tion, nor  to  break  up  the  Union :  for  I  maintain, 
that,  between  submission  to  the  decision  of  the 
constituted  tribunals,  and  revolution,  or  dis- 
union, there  is  no  middle  ground — there  is  no 
ambiguous  condition,  half  allegiance,  and  half 
rebellion.  And,  sir,  how  fiitile,  how  very  futile 
it  is,  to  admit  the  right  of  State  interference,  and 
then  attempt  to  savo  it  from  the  character  of 
unlawful  resistance,  by  adding  terms  of  quali- 


fication to  the  cansesL  and  oocasioiuk  leaviof  ili 
these  ()ualificatioDa,  like  the  case  itsel£  in  tbi 
discretion  of  the  State  governments.    It  wm 
be  a  clear  case,  it  is  sua,  «  deliberate  case :  % 
i>al{>able  case ;  a  dangen>ns  case.    But  then  the 
State  is  still  left  at  libertj  to  decide  for  hen^ 
what  is  clear,  what  is  deliberate,  wliat  i*  jidpi- 
ble,  what  is  dangerous.    Do  ai\)ertives  and  epi- 
tliets  avail  any  thing  ?    Sir,  the  baman  mind  is 
so  constituted,  that  the  meritft  of  bi»th  sides  of 
a  controversy  appear  Terr  clear,  and  very  pil- 
]iable,  to  those  who  respectively  e^ponse  thm: 
and  both  sides  usoally  grow  clearer  as  the  con- 
troversy advances.    South  Carolina  sees  uncon- 
stitutionality in  the  tariff;  she  sees  oppremon, 
tlieri%  also;  and  she  sees  danger.     Peim«iTi- 
vania,  with  a  vision  ia Jt  lesa  sharp,  looks  at  tbe 
same  tantf,  and  sees  no  such  thing  in  it— ^ 
sees  it  all  constitutional,  all  nseftil,  all  safe.  The 
faith  of  Smth  Carolina  is  strengthened  by  on»- 
sition,  and  she  now  not  only  sees,  bm  resolvci 
that  the  tariff  is  palj^ably  unoon!<titutiona],  op- 
pressive and  dangerous:  but  Pennsylvania,  not 
to  be  behind  her  neighbors,  and  equally  willing 
to  strengthen  her  own  faith  by  a  confident  ai- 
severation,  resolves,  also,  and  gives  to  eveiy 
wann  affirmative  of  South  Carolina,  a  phun, 
downright,  Pedtisylvania  negative,   iktuth  Caro- 
lina, t4>  show  the  strength  and  unity  of  her  opin- 
ion, brings  her  assembly  to  a  unanimity,  within 
seven  voices;  Pennsylvania,  not  to  be' outdone 
in  tliis  res|)ect  moro  than  others,  reduces  ber 
dissentient  fraction  to  a  single  rote.     Now,  sir, 
again,  I  ask  the  gentleman  what  h*  to  be  done  i 
Are  these  States  both  right  ?    Is  he  bound  to 
consider  them  both  right  ?    If  not,  wliich  in  in 
the  wrong  ?  or  ratlier,  which  has  tlie  best  right 
to  decide  ?    And  if  he,  and  if  I  are  not  to  know 
what  the  constitution  means,  and  what  it  is,  tiQ 
those  two  State  legislatures,  and  the  twenty-two 
others,  shall  agree  in  its  constmction,  what  hare 
we  sworn  to,  when  we  have  sworn  to  maintain 
it  ?    I  was  forcibly  struck,  sir,  with  one  nAe^ 
tion,  as  the  gentleman  went  on  in  his  speeck 
He  quoted  Mr.  Madison^s  resolntions,  to  prove 
that  a  State  may  interfere,  in  a  case  of  delibei^ 
ate,  palpable,  and  dangerous  exercLse  of  a  power 
not  granted.    The  hcMiorable  member  suppose! 
the  tariff  law  to  be  snch  an  exercise  of  power; 
and  that,  consequently,  a  case  has  arisen  in 
which  the  State  may,  if  it  see  fit,  interfere  by 
its  own  law.    Now  it  so  happens,  nevertheleae^ 
that  Mr.  Madison  deems  this  same  tariff  law 
quite  constitutional.    Instead  of  a  dear  and 
palpable  violation,  it  is,  in  his  Judgment,  no 
violation  at  all.    So  that,  while  they  use  his 
authority  for  a  hypothetical  case,  they  r^ect  it 
in  the  very  case  before  them.    All  this,  nr, 

shows  the  inherent ^fhtility 1  had  almost 

used  a  stronger  word — of  conceding  this  power 
of  interference  to  the  States,  and  then  attempt- 
ing to  secure  it  from  abuse  by  imposing  qoali- 
fications,  of  which  the  States  tiiemselves  are  to 
iudge.  One  of  two  things  is  true ;  either  the 
laws  of  the  Union  are  beyond  the  discretion  and 
beyond  the  control  of  the  States;  or  dbw  w« 
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have  no  constitution  of  general  government, 
and  are  thrust  back  again  to  the  days  of  the 
confederacy. 

Let  me  here  say,  sir,  that  if  the  gentleman's 
doctrine  had  been  received  and  acted  upon  in 
New  England,  in  the  times  of  the  embargo  and 
non-intercourse,  we  should  probably  not  now 
have  been  here.  The  government  would  very 
likely  have  gone  to  pieces,  and  crumbled  into 
dust.  No  stronger  case  can  ever  arise  than  ex- 
isted under  those  laws ;  no  States  can  ever  en- 
tertain a  clearer  conviction  than  the  New  Eng- 
land States  then  entertained  ;  and  if  they  had 
been  under  the  influence  of  that  heresy  of  opin- 
ion, as  I  must  call  it,  which  the  honorable 
member  espouses,  this  Union  would,  in  all  pro- 
bability, have  been  scattered  to  the  four  winds. 
I  ask  the  gentleman,  therefore,  to  apply  his 
principles  to  that  case ;  I  ask  him  to  come  forth 
and  declare,  whether,  in  his  opinion,  the  New 
England  States  would  have  been  justified  in 
interfering  to  break  up  the  embargo  system 
under  the  conscientious  opinions  which  they 
held  upon  it?  Had  they  a  right  to  annul  that 
law?  Does  he  admit,  or  deny?  If  that 
which  is  thought  palpably  unconstitutional 
in  South  Carolina  justifies  that  State  in  arrest- 
ing the  progress  of  the  law,  tell  me,  whether 
that  which  was  thought  palpably  unconstitu- 
tional also  in  Massachusetts,  would  have  justi- 
fied her  in  doing  the  same  thing  ?  Sir,  I  deny 
the  whole  doctrine.  It  has  not  a  foot  of  ground 
in  the  constitution  to  stand  on.  No  public  man 
of  reputation  ever  advanced  it  in  Massachusetts, 
in  the  warmest  times,  or  could  maintain  himself 
upon  it  there  at  any  time. 

I  wish  now,  sir,  to  make  a  remark  upon  the 
Virginia  resolutions  of  1798.  I  cannot  under- 
take to  say  how  these  resolutions  were  under- 
stood by  those  who  passed  them.  Their  lan- 
guage is  not  a  little  indefinite.  In  the  case  of 
the  exercise  by  Congress,  of  a  dangerous  power, 
not  granted  to  them,  the  resolutions  assert  the 
right,  on  the  part  of  the  State,  to  interfere,  and 
arrest  the  progress  of  the  evil.  This  is  suscep- 
tible of  more  than  one  interpretation.  It  may 
mean  no  more  than  that  the  States  may  inter- 
fere by  complaint  and  remonstance,  or  by  pro- 
posing to  the  people  an  alteration  of  the 
Federal  Constitution.  This  would  all  be  quite 
unobjectionable  ;  or,  it  may  be,  that  no  more 
is  meant  than  to  assert  the  general  right  of 
revolution,  as  against  all  governments,  in  cases 
of  intolerable  oppression.  This  no  one  doubts ; 
and  this,  in  my  opinion,  is  all  that  he  who 
framed  the  resolutions  could  have  meant  by  it : 
for  I  shall  not  readily  believe,  that  he  was  ever 
of  opinion  that  a  State,  under  the  constitution, 
and  in  conformity  with  it,  could,  upon  the 
ground  of  her  own  opinion  of  its  unconstitu- 
tionality, however  clear  and  palpable  she  might 
think  the  case,  annul  a  law  of  Congress,  so  far 
as  it  should  operate  on  herself  by  her  own 
lemslative  power. 

I  must  now  beg  to  ask,  sir,  whence  is  this 
supposed  right  of  the  States  derived  f — ^where 


do  they  find  the  power  to  interfere  with  the 
laws  of  the  Union  ?  Sir,  the  opinion  which  the 
honorable  gentleman  maintains  is  a  notion, 
founded  in  a  total  misapprehension,  in  my  judg- 
ment, of  the  origin  of  this  government,  and  of 
the  foundation  on  which  it  standa  I  hold  it 
to  be  a  popular  government^  erected  by  the 
people ;  those  who  administer  it,  responsible  to 
the  people ;  and  itself  capable  of  being  amended 
and  modified,  just  as  the  people  may  choose  it 
should  be.  It  is  as  popular,  just  as  truly 
emanating  from  the  people,  as  the  State  gov- 
ernments. It  is  created  for  one  purpose ;  the 
State  governments  for  another.  It  has  its  own 
powers  ;  they  have  theirs.  There  is  no  more 
authority  with  them  to  arrest  the  operation  of 
a  law  of  Congress,  than  with  Congress  to  arrest 
the  operation  of  their  laws.  We  are  here  to 
administer  a  constitution  emanating  immediately 
from  the  people,  and  trusted  by  them  to  our 
administration.  It  is  not  the  creature  of  the 
State  governments.  It  is  of  no  moment  to  the 
argument,  that  certMU  acts  of  the  State  legis- 
latures are  necessary  to  fill  our  seats  in  this 
body.  That  is  not  one  of  their  origintd  State 
powers,  a  part  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  State. 
It  is  a  duty  which  the  people,  by  the  constitu- 
tion itself,  have  imposed  on  the  State  legisla- 
tures ;  and  which  they  might  have  left  to  be 
performed  elsewhere,  if  they  had  seen  fit.  So 
they  have  left  the  choice  of  President  with 
electors ;  but  all  this  does  not  affect  the  propo- 
sition, that  this  whole  government,  President, 
Senate,  and  House  of  Representatives,  is  a 
popular  government.  It  leaves  it  still  all  its 
popular  character.  The  governor  of  a  State 
(in  some  of  the  States)  is  chosen,  not  directly 
by  the  people,  but  by  those  who  are  chosen  by 
the  people,  for  the  purpose  of  performing, 
among  other  duties,  that  of  electing  a  governor. 
Is  the  government  of  the  State,  on  that  account, 
not  a  popular  government  ?  This  government, 
sir,  is  the  independent  offspring  of  the  popular 
will.  It  is  not  the  creature  of  State  legisla- 
tures ;  nay,  more,  if  the  whole  truth  must  be 
told,  the  people  brought  it  into  existence,  estab- 
lished it,  and  have  hitherto  supported  it,  for 
the  very  purpose,  amongst  others,  of  imposing 
certain  salutary  restraints  on  State  sovereign- 
ties. The  States  cannot  now  make  war ;  they 
cannot  contract  alliances ;  they  cannot  make, 
each  for  itself^  separate  regulations  of  commerce ; 
they  cannot  lay  imposts ;  they  cannot  coin  mo- 
ney. K  this  constitution,  sir,  be  the  creature  of 
State  legislatures,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it 
has  obtained  a  strange  control  over  the  volitions 
of  its  creators. 

The  people,  then,  sir,  erected  this  govern- 
ment. They  gave  it  a  constitution,  and  in  that 
constitution  they  have  enumerated  the  powers 
which  they  bestow  on  it.  They  have  made  it 
a  limited  government.  The^r  have  defined  its 
authority.  They  have  restramed  it  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  such  powers  as  are  granted ;  and  all 
others,  they  declare,  are  reserved  to  the  States, 
or  the  people.    But,  sir,  they  have  not  stopped 
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here.  If  they  had,  they  would  have  accom- 
plL)h<Ml  but  half  their  worL  No  definition  can 
De  BO  clear,  as  to  avoid  powibility  of  doubt ;  no 
limitation  rK>  precit»e,  as  to  exclude  all  uncer- 
tainty. Who,  tlien,  shall  conMrue  this  grant 
of  the  people  ?  Who  shall  interpret  their  will, 
where  it  may  bo  KupiKMed  they  have  left  it 
doubtful?  With  whom  do  they  roj^ose  this 
ultimate  rif^ht  of  deciding  on  the  powers  of  the 
ffovemmont?  Sir,  they  have  settle^!  all  this 
in  the  fullest  manner.  They  have  left  it,  with 
tlie  government  itself,  m  its  appropriate  branches. 
Sir,  the  very  chief  end,  the  main  design,  for 
which  the  whole  constitution  was  framed  and 
adopteil,  was  to  establish  a  government  that 
should  not  be  obliged  to  act  through  State 
agency,  or  depend  on  State  opinion  and  Stjite 
discretion.  The  i>eople  had  had  quite  enough 
of  that  kind  of  government,  under  the  con- 
federacy. Under  that  system,  the  legal  action 
— the  application  of  law  to  individuals — be- 
longed exclusively  to  the  States.  Congresa 
could  only  recommend — ^their  acts  were  not  of 
binding  force,  till  the  States  had  adopted  and 
sanctioned  them.  Are  we  in  that  condition 
•till  ?  Are  we  yet  at  the  mercy  of  State  dis- 
cretion, and  State  construction  ?  Sir,  if  we  are, 
then  vain  will  be  our  attempt  to  maintain  the 
constitution  under  which  we  sit. 

But^  sir,  the  people  have  wisely  provided,  in 
the  constitution  itself,  a  proper,  suitable  mode 
and  tribunal  for  settling  questions  of  constitu- 
tional law.  There  are,  in  the  constitution, 
grants  of  powers  to  Congress ;  and  restrictions 
on  these  powers.  There  are,  also,  prohibitions 
on  the  States.  Some  authority  must,  therefore, 
necessarily  exist,  having  the  ultimate  Jurisdic- 
tion to  lix  and  ascertain  the  interpretation  of 
these  grants,  restrictions,  and  prohibitions.  The 
constitution  has  itself  pointed  out,  ordained,  and 
establishcKl  that  authority.  How  has  it  accom- 
plished this  great  and  essential  end  ?  By  de- 
claring, sir,  that  *^the  constitution  and  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  made  in  pursuance  thereof, 
shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  any  thing 
in  the  constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding." 

This,  sir,  was  the  first  great  step.  By  this 
the  supremacy  of  the  constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  States  is  declared.  The  people  so 
will  it.  No  State  law  is  to  be  valid,  which 
comes  in  conflict  with  the  constitution,  or  any 
law  of  the  United  States  passed  in  pursuance 
of  it.  But  who  shall  decide  this  question  of 
interference?  To  whom  lies  the  last  appeal? 
This,  sir,  the  constitution  itself  decides,  also,  by 
declaring,  *^  that  the  judicial  power  shall  extend 
to  all  cases  arising  under  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States."  These  two  pro- 
visions, sir,  cover  the  whole  ground.  They 
arc,  in  truth,  tlie  keystone  of  the  arch.  With 
these,  it  is  a  constitution ;  without  them,  it  is  a 
confederacy.  In  pursuance  of  these  clear  and 
express  provisions,  Congress  established,  at  its 
very  first  session,  in  the  judicial  act,  a  mode 
for  carrying  ^em  into  full  effect,  and  for  bring- 


ing all  questions  of  constitutional  power  to  the 
final  decision  of  the  supreme  court.     It  then, 
sir,  became  a  government.     It  then  had  the 
means  of  self-protection ;  and,  bnt  for  this,  it 
would,  in  all  jirobability,  have  been  now  among 
things  which  are  past.     Having  constituted  the 
government,  and  declared  its  powers,  tlie  peo- 
ple have  flirt  her  8iud,  that  since  somebody  must 
decide  on  the  extent  of  these  powers,  the  gov- 
ernment sliall  itself  decide;   aabject,  always, 
like  other  iH>pular  governments,  to  its  responri- 
bility  to  the  people.    And  now,  sir,  I  repeat, 
how  is  it  ttiat  a  State  legislature  acquires  any 
power  to  interfere  ?    Who,  or  what,  gives  them 
the  right  to  say  to  the  (leople,  *^  We,  who  are 
your  agents  and  servants  for  one  purpose,  will 
undertake  to  decide  that  your  other  agents  and 
servants,  appt»inted  by  you  for  another  purpose, 
have  transcended  the  authority  you  gave  them ! 
The  reply  would  be,  I  think,  not  impertinent— 
**  Who  made  you  a  judge  over  another^s  wr- 
vants  ?  To  their  own  masters  tliey  stand  or  fall.^ 

Sir,  I  deny  this  power  of  State  legislatures 
altogether.  It  caimot  stand  the  test  of  exami- 
nation. Cienilemen  may  say,  that  in  an  ex- 
treme case,  a  State  government  might  protect 
the  people  fr^im  intolerable  oppression.  Sir,  in 
such  a  case,  the  people  might  protect  them- 
selves, without  the  aid  of  the  State  govern- 
ments. Such  a  cose  warrants  revolution.  It 
must  make,  when  it  comes,  a  law  for  itself.  A 
nullifying  act  of  a  State  legislature  cannot  alter 
the  case,  nor  make  resistance  any  more  lawful 
In  maintaining  these  sentiments,  sir,  I  am  but 
asserting  the  rights  of  the  people.  I  state  what 
they  have  declared,  and  insist  on  their  right  to 
declare  it  They  have  chosen  to  repose  this 
power  in  the  general  government,  and  I  think 
it  my  duty  to  support  it,  like  other  constitu- 
tioned  powers. 

For  myself,  sir,  I  do  not  admit  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  South  Carolina,  or  any  other  State,  to 
prescribe  my  constitutional  duty ;  or  to  settle, 
between  me  and  the  people,  the  validity  of  laws 
of  Congress,  for  which  I  have  voted.  I  decline 
her  umpirage.  I  have  not  sworn  to  support 
the  constitution  according  to  her  construction 
of  its  clauses.  I  have  not  stipulated,  by  my 
oath  of  oflSce,  or  otherwise,  to  come  under  any 
responsibility,  except  to  the  people,  and  those 
whom  they  have  appointed  to  pass  upon  the 
question,  whether  laws,  supported  by  my  votes^ 
conform  to  the  constitution  of  the  country. 
And,  sir,  if  we  look  to  the  general  nature  of 
the  case,  could  any  thing  have  been  more  pre- 
posterous, than  to  make  a  government  for  the 
whole  Union,  and  yet  leave  its  powers  subject, 
not  to  one  interpretation,  but  to  thirteen,  or 
twenty-four,  interpretations?  Instead  of  one 
tribunal,  established  by  all,  responsible  to  all, 
with  power  to  decide  for  all---aha]l  constitu- 
tional questions  be  left  to  four-and-twenty  pop- 
ular bodies,  each  at  liberty  to  decide  for  itself^ 
and  none  bound  to  respect  the  decisions  of 
others ;  and  each  at  liberty,  too,  to  give  a  new 
construction  on  every  new  election  of  its  own 
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members  ?  Would  any  thing,  with  such  a  prin- 
ciple in  it,  or  rather  with  such  a  destitution  of 
all  principle,  be  fit  to  be  called  a  government  ? 
No,  sir.  It  should  not  be  denominated  a  con- 
stitution. It  should  be  called,  rather,  a  collec- 
tion of  topics,  for  everlasting  controversy; 
heads  of  debate  for  a  disputation/  people.  It 
would  not  be  a  government.  It  would  not  be 
adequate  to  any  practical  good,  nor  fit  for  any 
country  to  live  under.  To  avoid  all  possibility 
of  being  misunderstood,  allow  me  to  repeat 
again,  in  the  fullest  manner,  that  I  claim  no 
powers  for  the  government  by  forced  or  unfair 
construction.  I  admit  that  it  is  a  government 
of  strictly  limited  powers ;  of  enumerated,  speci- 
fied, and  particularized  powers ;  and  that  what- 
soever is  not  granted,  is  withheld.  But  not- 
withstanding all  this,  and  however  the  grant 
of  powers  may  be  expressed,  its  limit  and  extent 
ID  ay  yet,  in  some  cases,  admit  of  doubt ;  and 
the  general  government  would  be  good  for 
nothing,  it  would  be  incapable  of  long  existing, 
if  some  mode  had  not  been  provided,  in  which 
those  doubts,  as  they  should  arise,  might  be 
peaceably,  but  authoritatively,  solved. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  let  me  run  the  hon- 
orable gentleman's  doctrine  a  little  into  its 
Eractical  application.  Let  us  look  at  his  proba- 
le  "  modus  operandi."  If  a  thing  can  be  done, 
an  ingenious  man  can  tell  how  it  is  to  be  done. 
Now,  I  wish  to  be  informed,  how  this  State 
interference  is  to  be  put  in  practice  without 
violence,  bloodshed,  and  rebellion.  We  will 
take  the  existing  case  of  the  tariff  law.  South 
Carolina  is  said  to  have  made  up  her  opinion 
upon  it.  If  we  do  not  repeal  it,  (as  we  probably 
shall  not,)  she  will  then  apply  to  the  case  the 
remedy  of  her  doctrine.  She  will,  we  must 
suppose,  pass  a  law  of  her  legislature,  declaring 
the  several  acts  of  Congress,  usually  called 
the  tariff  laws,  null  and  void,  so  far  as  they 
respect  South  Carolina,  or  the  citizens  thereof. 
So  far,  all  is  a  paper  transaction,  and  easy 
enough.  But  the  collector  at  Charleston  is  col- 
lecting the  duties  imposed  by  these  tariff  laws 
— ^he  therefore  must  be  stopped.  The  collector 
will  seize  the  goods  if  the  tariff  duties  are  not 
paid.  The  State  authorities  will  undertake  their 
rescue ;  the  marshal,  with  his  posse,  will  come 
to  the  collector's  aid,  and  here  the  contest  be- 
^ns.  The  militia  of  the  State  will  be  called 
out  to  sustain  the  nullifying  act.  They  will 
march,  sir,  under  a  very  gallant  leader :  for  I 
believe  the  honorable  member  himself  com- 
mands the  militia  of  that  part  of  the  State.  He 
will  raise  the  nullifying  act  on  his  standard,  and 
spread  it  out  as  his  banner  I  It  will  have  a  pre- 
amble, bearing.  That  the  tariff  laws  are  palpaple, 
deliberate,  and  dangerous  violations  of  the  con- 
stitution! He  will  proceed,  with  this  banner 
flying,  to  the  custom-house  in  Charleston : 

<'AU  the  while, 
Sonorous  metal,  blowing  martial  Bonnds." 

Arrived  at  the  castom-hoose,  he  will  tell  the 


collector  that  he  must  collect  no  more  duties 
under  any  of  the  tariff  laws.  This,  he  will  be 
somewhat  puzzled  to  say,  by  the  way,  with  a 
grave  countenance,  considering  what  hand  South 
Carolina,  herself,  had  in  that  of  1816.  But,  sir, 
the  collector  would,  probably,  not  desist  at  his 
bidding.  He  would  show  him  the  law  of  Con- 
gress, the  treasury  instruction,  and  his  own  oath 
of  office.  He  would  say,  he  should  perform  his 
duty,  come  what  might.  Here  would  ensue 
a  pause :  for  they  say  that  a  certain  stillness 
precedes  the  tempest.  The  trumpeter  would 
hold  his  breath  awhile,  and  before  all  this  mili- 
tary array  should  fall  on  the  custom-house,  col- 
lector, clerks^  and  all,  it  is  very  probable  some 
of  those  composing  it,  would  request  of  their 
gallant  commander-in-chie^  to  be  informed  a 
little  upon  the  point  of  law;  for  they  have, 
doubtless,  a  just  respect  for  his  opinions  as  a 
lawyer,  as  well  as  for  his  bravery  as  a  soldier. 
They  know  he  has  read  Blackstone  and  the 
constitution,  as  well  as  Turrene  and  Vauban. 
They  would  ask  him,  therefore,  something  con^ 
cerning  their  rights  in  this  matter.  They  would 
inquire,  whether  it  was  not  somewhat  danger- 
ous to  resist  a  law  of  the  United  States.  What 
would  be  the  nature  of  their  offence,  they  would 
wish  to  learn,  if  they,  by  military  force  and 
array,  resisted  the  execution  in  Carolina,  of  a 
law  of  the  United  States,  and  it  should  turn  out, 
after  all,  that  the  law  was  constitutiional  ?  He 
would  answer,  of  course,  treason.  No  lawyer 
could  give  any  other  answer.  John  Fries,  he 
would  tell  them,  had  learned  that  some  years 
ago.  How,  then,  they  would  ask,  do  you  pro- 
pose to  defend  us  ?  We  are  not  afraid  of  bullets, 
but  treason  has  a  way  of  taking  people  off,  that 
we  do  not  much  relish.  How  do  you  propose  to 
defend  us ?  "Look  dt  my  floatinsr  banner,"  he 
would  reply ;  "  see  there  the  nullifying  law  I" 
Is  it  your  opinion,  gallant  commander,  they 
would  then  say,  that  if  we  should  be  indicted 
for  treason,  that  same  floating  banner  of  yours 
would  make  a  good  plea  in  bar?  "South 
Carolina  is  a  sovereign  State,"  he  would  reply. 
That  is  true — ^but  would  the  judge  admit  our 
plea  ?  "  These  tariff  laws,"  he  would  repeat, 
"  are  unconstitutional,  palpably,  deliberately, 
dangerously."  That  all  may  be  so ;  but  if  the 
tribunal  should  not  happen  to  be  of  that  opinion, 
shall  we  swing  for  it  ?  We  are  ready  to  die  for 
our  country,  but  it  is  rather  an  awkward  busi- 
ness, this  dying  without  touching  the  ground  I 
After  all,  that  is  a  sort  of  hemp  tax,  worse  than 
any  part  of  the  tariff. 

Mr.  President,  the  honorable  gentleman 
would  be  in  a  dilenoona,  like  that  of  another 
great  general  He  would  have  a  knot  before 
him  which  he  could  not  untie.  He  must  cut  it 
with  his  sword.  He  must  say  to  his  followers, 
defend  yourselves  with  your  bayonets ;  and  this 
is  war — civil  war. 

Direct  collision,  therefore,  between  force  and 
force,  is  the  unavoidable  result  of  that  remedy  for 
the  revision  of  unconstitutional  laws  which  the 
gentleman  contends  for.   It  must  happen  in  the 
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Tery  fint  caw  to  which  it  is  applied.  Is  not 
thiit  the  plaia  result  ?  To  resist,  by  force,  the 
execution  of  a  law,  ^nendly,  is  treason.  Can 
the  courts^  of  the  United  States  take  notice  of 
the  in(lul;jcfnoo  of  a  State  to  a)mmit  treason  t 
The  c(»iiiinon  saying,  that  a  State  cannot  com- 
mit treut«on  her*elf,  is  nothing  to  tlie  parpoite. 
Clin  Bhe  authorize  others  to  do  it?  If  John 
FricH  hud  produced  an  act  of  Pennsylvania,  an- 
nulling the  law  of  Congress,  would  it  have 
helped  his  caiie?  Talk  about  it  as  we  will, 
these  doctrines  go  the  length  of  revolution. 
The^'  are  incompatible  with  any  peaceable  ad- 
ministration of  the  government.  They  lead 
directly  to  disunion  and  civil  commotion ;  and, 
tliercforo,  it  1%  that  at  their  commencement, 
when  tliey  are  first  found  to  be  maintained  by  re- 
spectable men,  and  in  a  tangible  form,  I  enter 
myj)ublic  ])rotest  against  them  all. 

Tiie  honorable  gentleman  argues,  that  if  this 
govennnent  lie  the  sole  Judge  of  the  extent  of 
its  own  iK)wers,  whether  that  right  of  judging 
be  in  Congress,  or  the  Supreme  Court,  it  eqnolly 
8ubvort!4  State  sovereignty.  This  the  gentle- 
man sees,  or  thinks  ho  sees,  although  he  cannot 
perceive  how  the  right  of  Judging,  in  this  mat- 
ter, if  loll  to  the  exercise  of  State  legisktures, 
has  any  tendency  to  subvert  the  government  of 
the  Union.  Tlie  gentleman^s  opinion  may  be, 
tliat  the  right  ought  not  to  have  been  lodged 
with  the  gcner^  government;  he  may  like 
better  snoh  a  constitution,  as  we  should  have 
under  the  right  of  State  interference ;  but  I  ask 
him  to  meet  me  on  the  plain  matter  of  fact ;  I 
ask  him  to  meet  me  on  the  constitution  itself; 
I  ask  hi  in  if  the  power  is  not  found  there — 
clearly  and  visibly  found  there  ? 

Hut,  sir,  what  is  this  danger,  and  what  the 
grounds  of  it  ?  I^et  it  be  remembered,  that  the 
Constitution  of  tlie  United  States  is  not  unal- 
terable. It  is  to  continue  in  its  present  form 
no  longer  than  the  people  who  established  it 
shall  choose  to  continue  it.  If  they  shall  be- 
come convinced  that  they  have  made  an  ii^udi- 
cious  or  inexpedient  partition  and  distribution 
of  power,  between  the  State  governments  and 
the  general  government,  they  can  alter  that  dis- 
tribution at  will. 

If  any  tiling  be  found  in  the  national  consti- 
tution, either  by  original  provision,  or  subse- 
quent interpretation,  which  ought  not  to  be  in 
it^  the  i)eople  know  how  to  get  rid  of  it.  If 
any  construction  be  established,  unacceptable 
to  thera,  so  as  to  become,  practically,  a  part  of 
the  constitution,  they  will  amend  it,  at  their 
own  sovereign  pleasure :  but  while  the  people 
choose  to  maintain  it,  as  it  is ;  while  they  are 
satisHed  with  it,  and  refuse  to  change  it,  who 
has  given,  or  who  can  give,  to  the  State  legisla- 
tures a  riglit  to  alter  it,  either  by  interference, 
construction,  or  otherwise?  Gentlemen  do  not 
seem  to  recollect  that  the  people  have  any 
power  to  do  any  thing  for  themselves:  they 
imagine  there  is  no  safety  for  them,  any  longer 
than  they  are  under  the  close  guardianship  of 
the  State  legislatures.    Sir,  the  people  have  not 


trasted  their  safety,  in  regard  to  the  fnod 
constitution,  to  these  hands.  They  have  r»> 
quired  other  security,  and  taken  other  honk. 
They  have  chosen  to  trast  themaelvea,  finti  to 
the  plain  words  of  the  instrament,  and  to  nA 
construction  as  the  govemmont  itseU^  in  doabl- 
ful  cases,  should  put  on  its  own  powen^  mdtf 
their  oaths  of  office,  and  sabject  to  their  n> 
sponsibility  to  them :  jast  as  the  people  of  t 
State  trust  their  own  State  goTemmeiUs  intht 
similar  power.  Secondly,  they  have  reposed 
tlieir  trust  in  the  efficacy  of  fm]nent  eleetkaii^ 
and  in  tlieir  own  |M>wer  to  remove  their  own 
servants  and  agents,  whenever  they  tee  esnsk 
Thirdly,  they  have  reposed  tmst  in  the  Judidsl 
power,  which,  in  order  that  it  might  be  tmst- 
worthy,  they  hare  made  as  respectable,  as  dis- 
intereste<l,  and  as  independent  as  was  pncti> 
cable.  Fourthly,  they  nave  seen  fit  to  rely,  in 
case  of  necessity,  or  high  ezpedienej,  oa  their 
known  and  admitted  power,  to  alter  or  amend 
the  constitution,  peaceably  and  qnietly,  when- 
ever exi>erience  shall  point  ont  defects  or  im- 
t)erfections.  And,  finally,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have,  at  no  time,  in  no  way,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  authorized  any  State  legis- 
lature to  coa^true  or  interpret  tiieir  high  in- 
strument of  government;  mnch  less  to  in- 
terfere, by  tlieir  own  power,  to  arrest  its  course 
and  operation. 

If,  sir,  the  i>eop1e,  in  these  respects,  had  dime 
othenvise  than  they  have  done,  their  constitu- 
tion could  neither  have  been  preserved,  nor 
would  it  have  been  worth  preserving.  And,  if 
its  plain  provisions  shall  now  be  disregarded, 
and  these  new  doctrines  interpolated  in  it,  it 
will  become  as  feeble  and  helpless  a  being,  ss 
its  enemies,  whether  early  or  more  recent,  coold 
possibly  desire.  It  will  exist  in  every  State, 
but  as  a  poor  dependent  on  State  peirnisdon. 
It  must  borrow  leave  to  be;  and  will  be,  no 
longer  than  State  pleasure,  or  State  discretion, 
sees  fit  to  grant  the  indulgence,  and  to  prolong 
its  poor  existence. 

But,  sir,  although  there  are  fears,  there  are 
hopes  also.  The  people  have  preserved  this, 
their  own  chosen  constitation,  for  forty  years, 
and  have  seen  their  happiness,  prosperity,  aod 
renown,  grow  with  its  growth,  and  strengthen 
witli  its  strength.  They  are  now,  generally, 
strongly  attached  to  it.  Overthrown  by  direct 
assault,  it  cannot  be;  evaded,  undermined,  nnlK- 
fied,  it  will  not  be,  if  we,  and  those  who  shall 
succeed  us  here,  as  agents  and  representatives 
of  the  people,  shall  conscientiously  and  vigi- 
lantly discharge  the  two  great  branches  of  our 
public  tnist — ^faithfully  to  preserve,  and  wisely 
to  administer  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  thus  stated  the  reasons 
of  my  dissent  to  the  doctrines  which  have  been 
advanced  and  maintained.  I  am  conscious  of 
having  detained  you  and  the  Senate  much  too 
long.  I  was  drawn  uito  the  debate,  with  no 
previous  deliberation  such  as  ia  snited  to  the 
discussion  of  so  grave  and  important  a  snljeoL 
But  it  is  a  sultJect  of  which  my  heart  ialiil],  and 
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I  have  not  been  willing  to  suppress  the  utter- 
ance of  its  spontaneous  sentiments.  I  cannot, 
even  now,  persuade  mjself  to  relinquish  it, 
without  expressing,  once  more,  my  deep  con- 
viction, that,  since  it  respects  nothing  less  than 
the  union  of  the  States,  it  is  of  most  vital  and 
essential  importance  to  the  public  happiness. 
I  profess,  sir,  in  my  career,  hitherto,  to  have 
kept  steadily  in  view  the  prosperity  and  honor 
of  the  whole  country,  and  the  preservation  of 
our  federal  Union.  It  is  to  that  Union  we  owe 
our  safety  at  home,  and  our  consideration  and 
dignity  abroad.  It  is  to  that  Union  that  we  are 
chiefly  indebted  for  whatever  makes  us  most 
proud  of  our  country.  That  Union  we  reached 
only  by  the  discipline  of  our  virtues  in  the  severe 
school  of  adversity.  It  had  its  origin  in  the 
necessities  of  disordered  finance,  prostrate  com- 
merce, and  ruined  credit.  Under  its  benign  in- 
fluences, these  great  interests  immediately 
awoke,  as  from  the  dead,  and  sprang  forth  with 
newness  of  life.  Every  year  of  its  duration  has 
teemed  with  fresh  proofs  of  its  utility  and  its 
blessings;  and,  although  our  territory  has 
stretched  out  wider  and  wider,  and  our  popula- 
tion spread  farther  and  farther,  they  have  not 
outrun  its  protection  or  its  benefits.  It  has 
been  to  us  ull  a  copious  fountain  of  national, 
social,  and  ]>ersonal  happiness.  I  have  not 
allowed  myself,  sir,  to  look  beyond  the  Union, 
to  see  what  might  lie  hidden  in  the  dark  recess 
behind.  I  have  not  coolly  weighed  the  chances 
of  preserving  liberty  when  the  bonds  that  unite 
ns  together  shall  be  broken  asunder.  I  have 
not  accustomed  myself  to  hang  over  the  preci- 
pice of  disunion,  to  see  whether,  with  my  short 


sight,  I  can  fathom  the  depth  of  the  abyss  be-' 
low ;  nor  could  I  regard  him  as  a  safe  couniellor 
in  the  affairs  of  this  government,  whose  thoughts 
should  be  mainly  bent  on  considering,  not  how 
the  Union  should  be  best  preserved,  but  how 
tolerable  might  be  the  condition  of  the  people 
when  it  shall  be  broken  up  and  destroyed. 
While  the  Union  lasts,  we  have  high,  exciting, 
gratifying  prospects  spread  out  before  us,  for  us 
and  our  children.  Beyond  that  I  seek  not  to 
penetrate  the  veiL  God  grant  that,  in  my  day, 
at  least,  that  curtain  may  not  rise.  God  grant, 
that  on  my  vision  never  may  be  opened  what 
lies  behind.  When  my  eyes  shsdl  be  turned  to 
behold,  for  the  last  time,  the  sun  in  heaven, 
may  I  not  see  him  shining  on  the  broken  and 
dishonored  fragments  of  a  once  glorious  Union ; 
on  States  dissevered,  discordant,  belligerent; 
on  a  land  rent  with  civil  feuds,  or  drenched,  it 
may  be,  in  fraternal  blood  I  Let  their  last 
feeble  and  lingering  glance,  rather  behold  the 
gorgeous  ensign  of  the  republic,  now  known 
and  honored  throughout  the  eartii,  still  full 
high  advanced,  its  arms  and  trophies  streaming 
in  their  original  lustre,  not  a  stripe  erased  or' 
polluted,  nor  a  single  star  obscured — bearing 
for  its  motto,  no  such  miserable  interrogatory, 
as  What  is  all  this  worth  ?  Nor  those  other 
words  of  delusion  and  folly.  Liberty  first,  and 
Union  afterwards — but  every  where,  spread  all 
over  in  characters  of  living  light,  blazing  on  all 
its  ample  folds,  as  they  float  over  the  sea  and 
over  the  land,  and  in  every  wind  under  the 
whole  heavens,  that  other  sentiment,  dear  to 
every  true  American  heart — Liberty  and  Union, 
now  and  for  ever,  one  and  inseparable  1 
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The  following  argument  was  delivered  by 
Mr.  Webster,  on  the  trial  of  John  F.  Knapp, 
for  the  murder  of  Joseph  White,  of  Salem,  in 
the  county  of  Essex,  Massachusetts;  on  the 
night  of  the  sixth  of  April,  1830.  ♦ 

I  AH  little  accustomed,  gentlemen,  to  the  part 

*  Mr.  White,  a  highly  respectable  and  wealthj  dtlxeii  of 
Salem,  about  eighty  years  of  age,  was  foond  on  the  morning 
of  the  7th  of  April,  1880,  in  his  bed  murdered,  nnder  snch 
circumstances  as  to  create  a  strong  sensation  in  that  town, 
and  throughout  the  community. 

Bichsrd  Crowninshleld,  George  Crownlnshleld,  Joseph  J. 
Knapp,  and  John  F.  Knapp,  were  a  few  weeks  after  arrested 
on  a  charge  of  having  perpetrated  the  murder,  and  commit- 
ted for  triaL  Joseph  J.  Knq>p,  soon  after,  under  the  pro- 
mise of  Ikvor  from  government,  made  a  fhll  confearion  of 
the  crime,  and  the  circumstances  attfmding  it.  In  a  few 
days  after  this  disclosure  was  made,  Blehard  Orowniaahield, 
who  was  supposed  to  have  been  tk»  principal  iniinntn,  eom- 
mitted  suicide. 

A  special  session  of  tlie  Snpreme  Cout  wm  ordered  by 


which  I  am  now  attempting  to  perform* 
Hardly  more  than  once  or  twice,  has  it  hap- 
pened to  me  to  be  concerned,  on  the  side  of  tiie 
government,  in  any  criminal  prosecution  what- 
ever ;  and  never,  until  the  present  occasion,  in 
any  case  affecting  life. 

But  I  very  much  regret  it  should  have  been 
thought  necessary  to  suggest  to  you,  that  I  am 

the  Legislature,  for  the  trial  of  the  prisoners  at  Salem,  in 
July.  At  that  time,  John  F.  Knapp  was  indicted  as  prindpal 
in  the  murder,  and  George  Crownlnshleld,  and  Joeeph  J. 
Knapp  as  accessories. 

On  account  of  the  death  of  Chief  Justice  Parker,  which 
occurred  on  the  26th  of  July,  the  Court  adjourned  to  Tuea- 
day,  the  8d  day  of  August,  when  it  proceeded  in  the  trial  of 
John  F.  Knapp.  Joseph  J.  Knapp,  being  called  upon,  re* 
ftued  to  testify,  and  the  pledge  of  the  goremment  was  with* 
drawn. 

At  the  request  of  the  prosecuting  oflieers  of  the  gorem- 
ment, Mr.  Webster  appeared  as  counsel  and  assisted  la  the 
trial 

Mr.  Dexter  addressed  the  Jury  on  behalf  of  the  priseneri 
and  was  sucoeeded  by  Mi;  Webster. 
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<!'«<1  ":' i:.;«lrii_:i*  ,i--m— ii,ali"li.  ln.w  l-i-  !iMi;j^'|,i 
to  ;;;»-\vi  r  J<ir  i!j-  ".r  i  f.'<ri«iii>i-  <  ri'ji.-,  ar   l.'u  bar 

ol' ji'lMii-  ji.-lir.;.    (  it  |:rli  Mn  ll,  il    i-  a  Ilj-i-l   rXlTa- 

nrijlij.iry  i;i>-.  I:.  -I'liji-  r«  "•|"'t.*'«,  il  Ir.:-  liM'tlly 
a  pn  r.ili-f.t.  a!iv  '.i}i«  r\- :  rirtaii.I,  i;..f  i-  inm.:- 
N«'.\  Kiii'Iiiiii]  |j;-;i.r\.  'I'M-  liii.r-i-.  i;j.;iia  »  \- 
liii'if«(l  h'l  -ii<l(!i;ilv  \  .\<i!«i|  ■,ili/.''.i  ■:  :."'l.  r'aj«-. 
'lln-  a*  1 1  "I*.-  in  il  wkw-  ii«i;  .-lii-iiri-.-il  I-,  a:,,  li  ■•;- 
lik«  Il  rjipMiinh  .••]■!  iii^'iriu'  n|ii.ji  tluir  \  ire. .  :.:.«l 
«r. •  ri'Miiiij:;  it.  I'vlnn-  n -i-iarn-i  n.i.iil  1  «;:in. 
N'l;- (li'l  l!i.y  il-i  ll,-.- ilrcil  to  ;.]iiJ  ^a\a:.'o  M  li- 
ji«-..n« .'.  Ml- ~:iria^-  ]•»!,;:  M-ltlt  *1  ari'l  «!i  aili;.  hale. 
Il  V. .1- a  •■■••■I,  i-al'Ml.iliii;:,  iiH'ia'\-n.,:Li::u'  imir- 
<iir.  If  \va-  all  '' liin-  uinl  >alar\,  imi  ]■  \,  irjr." 
]f  V. a^  til'-  W'-iirli;!.;:  i.t"  iiminy  uu'airi.-l.  llu-;  lln- 
cnuiAiuj  •  11;  uj  -II  luaiiv  iiic'L-.x-Fri-iKcr,  a  raiurt 
^*|»  inaiK  oiini-t-  nt'  iili-od. 

Am  a;/'-']  man,  witlp'iit.  an  i;ii(.'Tiiy  in  tin-  wurltl^ 
ill  lii-i  nwM  lioM-.',  ami  in  liis  own  ln.-il,  is  iiia«Ii' 
till'  vii'fiiij  ot'ji  liii!«!irriy  jiinj-ili^r,  lur  inorv  p;iy. 
Triily,  luTo  i>  a  ii%\\  k— <»n  lor  painii'r>  an*] 
pot  t.-.  W  Iii.4  \er  -Ij:i11  licnalur  <lra\v  Uk-  imif- 
tJ'air  nrnnipli-r,  il  in-  will>linw  it  a-^  il  Iia-«  Imhii 
cxliil'ito'l  in  uii  r.\;:MijMi-,  w  ]»,  i\-  siuh  t'.\;nijj»k* 
\\  41-^  last  to  iiasi.'  Iiii.n  lo-iki-iMor,  in  tlu-  m  rv 
bo.Mini  <if  nur  Ni-.w  Kn^laiul  s"i  iit-.  j^i  Iiini  not 
^n\v  il  till'  ^rrim  \i-a:.v  ot' Mi>Nu-1j,  the  lir«»\v 
kniltiMl  ]»y  n.'ViiiL'-f.  tin;  laiv  Mark  with  Miilnl 
liiitr,  an<l  tin*  Mi>iil--.!iot  vy.  iiuiliin;,'  li\  i«l  liivs 
of  iiialici'.  Lvl  liiin  draw,  rather,  11 'K-rorons, 
tjinodihJ'Mciril,  ModilU'.-.s  (h mnn ;  a  picture  in 
n-po.-c,  railtiT  than  in  action;  not  so  much  un 
oNaniplc  ol'Jiunian  naliiro,  in  it.-?  dopraviiy,  and 
ill  its  parox\«inis  ot'crinio,  as  an  intV-rnal  nature, 
a  lii-nd,  in  the  ordinary  display  aJid  dfVcU'p- 
iju.-nl  oi'his  (.'haracU-r. 

The  ilecd  was  exi cutod  wiili  a  dcfrroo  c.»f  R-lf- 
pos.sci«sion  and  Meadinetfrs  t^'l^al  t'»  tlio  wicked- 
n\^6  wiih  which  it  wo:*  pLumcd.    The  circum- 


.-•;;i."-.  r.-'.v  '  Il  arlj.  iri  fvji]. •::<.. -.  *j"re.i«l  it::  t:* 
•a!.   !■    -.:■•  :- :-T.-  i>.      I».-..j-  -.♦-.■;■  h.A  f^Za. 

•  ■.•.  !).■•  ■!• -•  I,. 'i  ■.!••;:;;.  ;i!.il  >'i^iul  :  •■:.._\i:b  Lj 
r-  ■!.  A  l'.ji:!.::il  ••!■!  ii.an.  !••  x^i.-«i[i  *!erp 
w..-  -v...*.  •!.,-  :;r«T  MtijinI  »]-;:i/.c.-«:  •  I' ::.»> LJ^i; 
}.'  '■:  ).:•  .  .  .  :!:« ir  -••!>  hu*  -Ti-r  ::  v:..=  r;.'c.  tie 
.-.— ..->/!  •:.*->.  t!.-.-;j!i  T::f  \\i:i-:--\v  alreadj 
;  !.  [■ .-.  ■■!,  J!.'"  all  iii.i.<«ui:c'l  a  par:  ■::<.:.?.  Wjrh 
I;.;-'.--  J... -t  }.«.•  j.ai-.-  lln*  I'.rivly  ''.all,  hilf 
ii.-:.:i-i   ]•}  ti.«- i;ii""i. :  l.v   win*]-  «:p  li.v  as-YL; 

•  •;  '.hi-  -r  -ir-,  a'ld  ri;;'  !i..-  ihc  <!iMir  •  f^i.t-  rLia- 
h.  r.  nr"  ti.i-.  In-  in«ivi-  th..-  !•.*  k,  hy  ^fi  aL«i 
r..;.;i:.  .. .!  |  r.  •?■-:■,  ri .  till  it  xi-.r^.-i  ^'U  i'-  hir.jw 
wi!'...  i:'  i.'M~f :  arid  he  iiiUr-,  ;inii  I  ,  K"M?  lii« 
\"i'!!:ji  hi  ;•  ;■«  l.i!ii.     Tin-  r'Mtiii  ^^  ;i*  ;;:.'•■ 'ijiirnTiiy 

•  ■ji ::  t"  i!..-  ailni>-i"n  i'lIi_r}:T.  Th*-  I'-.-v  t-ftlie 
ii.i.Mi  •  I.T  -f  •juT  ua>  luriM-d  lr"i.'i  th-.-  J:i'.irai.rer, 
a!:«!  lli>   hf.i.'.'i.-  nt' the  iiioi.n,  ri.>tii.^''  on  the  ;rriT 

111-  k-  •'!).■>  Jiji-.l  t'liij.li-.  >}joW».il    l^i'ii  whcTv  to 

^tril»'-.  'I  i.i- ia"al  Mow  i-i^jivrii !  ata.I  tlu- \ir'ti:a 
pa--i-  w  i: )...';:  a  -truivle  or  11  ii-.-ti-.u.  ir'.-ii:  tlie 
ri-p.-f  i-f  ••li  i-|i  t"  the  Fepi'.-e  III'  dcatli  .*  It  IS 
t!i«-  a--a"-ii;'-«  p'.:rj'»"^'  to  make  sur*.*  Wi.rk;  uuJ 
h«w;  p!!i-^  the  «!ai:jjer,  though  it  wur.  <'bvii.u5 
that  !!:»■  ha'I  he.n  de?rroyid  hy  tl^c  ld«.'W  *>:  tlie 
ll'.'iljiit!:.  He  eNtn  raiM-'-s  the  ived  arm.  thai 
h.'  nia_\  j.o:  fail  in  lii"  uini  at  the  heart,  ami  re- 
plrtci-  ii  ajalii  owr  the  woUTid^  «»t"  the  poniard! 
'I  o  i,i.'.-h  i.'.e  picture,  he  explore*  il:e  wri*:  iV-r 
tla  J'l:]-..  1  He  feel-  fof  it.  ahil  :i>i.-eriairiai  t!;ai 
it   hi-a!- lio  i»i!!L'«Tl     It  i**  accjiiij]ili>ht"d-     Tlie 

•  letd  i-  d'-i;i-.  lit-  retreats,  n'tniee'-  lil-i  s.tO|«j  to 
the  \\iF:'l«i\\,  p;i--e>  t.iut  thnmjrli  it  as  lie  cj»i:ie 
in,  ;iiii|  e.-eapi-.  lie  lia.s  done  tin-  niurikr — LO 
e\e  l,:i-.  -.m  m  i-iiii.  iio  ear  has  heard  him.  TLe 
>e'Te:  i>  Jii-  i'\\n.  and  it  is  safe! 

Ah  I  L't  MileiMi  n.  that  was  u  drt-udful  mie-take. 
Siieh  a  >ecri  t  tan  he  safe  nowliero.  The  whole 
creation  of  (imj  ha-^  neillief  hoi'Ic  nor  CorilLT, 
where  the  L'nill\  can  heMtiw  it.  and  .-av  it  is 
site.  Noi  t"  >j'eak  of  that  oye  whicli  glances 
ihroij^'h  :dl  di-L'uis*'.-*,  an<l  l>ehuldi»  every  thic;. 
a.-  in  the  >i)!en«l«»r  of  noon, — such  fciciTetd  01 
^ruilt  arc  never  s:ife  from  detection,  even  by 
men.  True  it  is.  jreiierally  sjH.'aking.  thai  "mur- 
der will  oijt."  True  it  is,  that  rrovideueehath 
So  onlained,  and  doth  so  ^nivern  things,  that 
tho>e  who  break  the  jrroat  law  of  heaven,  by 
>hediliiij^  man's  blotni,  sc-hbim  Micci'cd  in  avoid- 
injr  di.-%coVery.  Especially,  in  a  ease  exciting  so 
much  aitention  as  this,  discovery  must  eoiue, 
and  will  come.  s(M)ner  or  later.  A  thou«andeye8 
turn  at  once  to  explore  every  man,  every  thing;, 
evvry  circumstance,  connected  with  the  time 
and  "]'bn-i.* ;  a  thoii-and  ears  catch  cvtry  whid- 
]M;r;  a  thousand  exciied  laiiuU  intensely  dwell 
on  the  scene,  Hheildinj?  all  tlieir  Iii:ht,  and  ready 
lo  kindle  the  Kli^hte.-ft  eircnmstance  into  a  blaze 
of  di.-covery.  Meantime,  the  iruilty  i^otil  cannot 
keep  its  own  secret.  It  is  fuL-e  to  itself;  or 
rather  it  feels  an  irreiiir-tible  imjiiilso  of  con- 
science to  l»e  true  to  itself.  It  labor.^  niidor  its 
guilty  possci-wion,  and  knows  not  what  to  do 
with"it.  The  human  heart  wa^  not  made  far 
tiie  residence  of  snch  an  inhabitant.  It  finds 
itself  preyed  on  by  a  torment,  which  it  daiw 
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aclcnowledgo  to  God  nor  man.    A  vulture 
-li  devouring  it^  and  it  can  ask  no  sympathy  or 
•fliSstanoe,  cithor  Irom  heaven  or  earth.    The 
jaoret  which  tlio  murderer  possesses  soon  comes 
to  possess  him ;  and,  like  the  evil  spirits  of 
^bich  we  road,  it  overcomes  him,  and  leads  him 
^hlthersofver  it  will.    He  feels  it  heatinj^  at  hU 
/  iheArt,  ri>ing  to  his  throat,  and  demandintj^  dis- 
closure.    He  thinks  the  whole  world  sees  it  in 
his  face,  reads  it  in  his  eyes,  and  almost  hears 
its  workinp^  in  tlio  very  hilenco  of  his  thoughts. 
It  has  heconio  hU  master.    It  betrays  his  dis- 
cretion, it  hrcuks  down  his  courage,  it  conquers 
hi*  prudence.     When  suspicions,  from  without, 
Iwjpn  to  embarrass  him,  and  the  net  of  cir- 
.    eODistance  to  eutan^'Ie  him,   the  fatal  .^^ecret 
F-"«trnggles  with  still  jjcreater  violence  to  burst 
fcrth.    It  must  be  confessed,  it  will  bo  confess- 
ed, there  is  no  refu^'c  from  confession  but  sui- 
cide, and  suicide  is  confession. 

Much  has  been  suid,  on  tliis  occasion,  of  the 
excitement  which  hits  existed,  and  still  exists, 
and  of  the  extraordinary  measures  taken  to  dis- 
cover and  punisli  the  guilty.  No  doubt  there 
has  been,  an<l  is,  much  excitement,  and  strange 
indeed  wore  it,  Im<l  it  been  otherwise.  Should 
not  all  the  peaceable  and  well  disposed  naturally 
feel  concerned,  and  naturally  exert  themselves 
to  bring  to  punishment  the  authors  of  this 
secret  assassination '{  Was  it  a  thing  to  be  slept 
npon  or  forgotten  i  Did  you,  gentle-men,  sleep 
quite  as  quietly  in  your  beds  after  this  murder 
as  before  ?  Was  it  not  a  case  for  rewards,  for 
meetings,  for  Ci)mmittee3,  for  the  united  ettbrts 
of  all  tlic  good,  to  lind  out  a  band  of  munlerous 
conspirators,  oi'  midnight  ruttians,  and  tn  bring 
them  to  the  t^ar  of  justice  and  law  ?  If  this  l>e 
excitement,  is  it  an  unnatural,  or  an  improper 
excitement? 

It  seems  to  me,  gentlemen,  that  there  are 
appearances  of  another  feeling,  of  a  very  difter- 
ent  nature  and  character,  not  very  extensive  1 
would  hope,  but  still  there  is  too  much  evi- 
dence of  its  existence.  Such  is  human  nature, 
that  some  persons  lose  their  abhorrence  of  crime, 
in  their  admiration  of  its  magniticent  exhibi- 
tions. 'Ordinary  vice  is  reprobated  by  them, 
but  oxtraonlinary  guilt,  exquisite  wickedness, 
the  high  iliglits  aiul  p<ietry  of  crime,  seize  on 
the  imagination,  and  leiid  them  to  forget  the 
depths  of  the  guilt,  in  admiration  of  the  excel- 
lence of  the  ])erft>rmunce,  or  the  unequalled 
atrocity  of  the  pui-pose.  There  are  those  in 
our  day,  who  have  made  great  use  of  this  in- 
firmity of  our  nature;  and  by  means  of  it  done 
infinite  injury  to  the  cause  of  gorxl  morals. 
They  have  alFer-ted  not  only  the  taste,  but  I 
fear  also  the  principles,  of  the  young,  the  heed- 
less, and  the  imaginative,  by  the  exliibition  of 
interesting  and  beautiful  monsters.  They  ren- 
der depravity  attractive,  sometimes  by  the 
polish  of  its  manners,  and  sometimes  by  its  very 
extravagance ;  and  study  to  show  off  crime  un- 
der all  the  advantages  of  cleverness  and  dexter- 
ity. Gentlemen,  this  is  an  extraordinar^\  mur- 
der— ^bat  it  is  still  a  murder.    We  are  nbt  to 
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lose  ourselves  in  wonder  at  its  origin,  or  in  gaz- 
ing on  its  cool  and  skilful  execution.  We  are 
to  detect  and  to  punish  it ;  and,  while  we  pro- 
ceed with  caution  against  the  prisoner,  and  are 
to  be  sure  that  we  do  not  visit  on  Ins  liead  the 
oilences  of  others,  wo  are  yet  to  consider  that 
we  are  dealing  with  a  ease  of  most  atrocious 
crime,  which  has  not  the  sliglitest  circumstance 
about  it  to  soilen  its  enormity.  It  is  nmrder, 
delil)erate,  concerted,  malicious  murder. 

Although  the  interest  in  this  c^ise  may  have 
diminished  by  the  repeated  investigation  of  the 
facts,  still,  the  additional  labor  which  it  imposes 
ui>on  all  concerned  is  not  to  l)e  regretted,  if  it 
should  result  in  removing  all  doubts  of  the  guilt 
of  the  prisoner. 

The  learned  counsel  for  the  prisoner  has  said 
truly  that  it  is  your  individual  duty  to  Judge 
the  prisoner, — that  it  is  your  individual  duty  to 
determine  his  guilt  or  inu<H*ence — and  tliat  you 
are  to  weigh  the  testiinony  with  candor  and 
fairness,  liut  much  at  the  same  time  has  been 
said,  which,  although  it  would  seem  to  have  no 
distinct  bearing  on  the  triid,  cannot  be  passed 
over  without  some  notice. 

A  tone  of  comjilaiut  so  {H'culiar  has  been  ia- 
dulged,  as  would  almost  lead  us  to  doubt  whether 
tlie  prisoner  at  the  bar  or  the  managers  of  this 
prosecutirm  are  now  on  trial,  (rreat  ])ains  have 
been  taken  to  com]>lain  of  the  manner  of  the 
prosi^cution.  We  hear  of  getting  up  a  case; — 
of  sotting  in  motion  trains  of  machinery  ; — of 
foul  testimony; — of  combinations  to  overwhelm 
the  ja'isoner; — of  i)rivato  prosecutors; — that 
the  prisoner  is  hunted,  persecuted,  driven  to  his 
trial ; — that  every  lM»dy  is  against  him ; — and 
various  other  comjjlaints,  as  if  those  who  would 
bring  to  punishment  the  authors  of  this  murder 
were  almost  as  bad  as  they  who  committed  it. 

In  the  course  of  my  whole  life,  I  have  never 
heard  before  so  much  said  about  the  particular 
counsel  who  happen  to  be  employed ;  as  if  it 
were  extraordinary  that  other  counsel  than  tlie 
usual  otiicrers  of  the  government  should  lye  as- 
sisting in  the  eonduciing  of  a  case  on  the  part 
of  the  government.  In  one  of  the  last  capital 
trials  in  this  county,  that  of  Jackman  for  **the 
(.ioodridge  robbery "  (s*)  called),  1  remember 
that  the  learned  head  of  the  Suliblk  bar,  Mr. 
IVescott,  <^ame  d»>\vn  in  aid  of  the  otlicers  of  the 
government.  This  wius  regarded  as  neither 
stnmge  nor  improper.  The  counsel  for  the 
prisoner  in  that  case  contented  themselves  with 
answering  his  arguments,  as  far  as  they  were 
able,  inste^id  c>f  carping  at  his  presence. 

Complaint  is  made  that  rewards  were  offered 
in  this  ca.se,  and  tempuitions  held  out  to  obtain 
testimony.  Are  not  rewards  always  offered 
when  great  and  secret  r»tfences  arc  committed? 
Rewards  were  olfered  in  the  case  to  which  I 
have  alludcHl,  and  every  other  means  taken  to 
discover  tlie  offenders,  that  ingenuity  Or  the 
most  persevering  vigilant^e  could  suggest.  The 
learned  counsel  have  suffered  their  zeal  to  lead 
them  into  a  strain  of  complaint  at  the  manner 
in  which  the  pcr|>etrators  of  this  crime  were 
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<l''.i-'  !.     I'.ii' •!'■••- M"T  •■■..  r\  i". -•■.•;.!.'!  l.:i.. A     i!i  "l- |'Va\  1:;. .  i:.a.\  it    !•«.■.  iiri«l   yi:    r»-::.:.ii,  i:,:."- 

tli.i'  i:  -a:  -  f:!:i:i.  !•••[' .'i'  -•■!:.•.-  II- «-. --i'\  l«i!..!\.-  i'l.'«  .'  I  !i«-  law  i-  liiadc,  it'  \V.'  -l.i.ijl.l  Nj.v;ik 
{J....,'  ;  .,<-:. Ill  i.t"  :}..■  «•..:•:.'  W  li.  n  .■••  I.mw  wi'ii  «  u'ln- ;.i«':raf.v.  tn  j»ri»t««t  t!if  ir::i-rii.:. 
r-.'.I.I  i)i.-  ;.!i-..!i«  !■-  li;i\«-  "••  ■■ii  ivi- tl  ui:!i-.ii;  .m  !-\  I'liii-liinj-  i!m'  ir'ulty.  J{jii  r!.i-:c  jj:-.-  rh"-!- 
hill-' ;;,1  -.  .-i.-n  r  In  ;!ir  «  r-iiii.-irv  arraii::«-iiitM;?  iJiU'-'-i  ii!.  nai  ••!' ••'•nrt  Ji*^  well  a-  in  ; — iiih-nvij: 
(it'llf  *■<>  iTi-.  lilt  Mil'-  v.iM-k  in  a  \«;jr  i-ail'»n««i  <  i'!/.'  i!-  ii"i  ^ij-piTtiMl  nl  crmio,  a-  wiII  a^  inn'>- 
fnr  i!,i-  w:!.!..  CMiirt  i.>  -i!   in   ilii*  •■••tinty.     In    «'ii'  i'r;-o?.iM>  al  t ho  bar. 

tin*  Tri;il  •):  all  npilal  i»ili  i:'«  -.  .i  niaj"rity  <»rilii"  '  1 1"*  rriniinal  law  Uimt  tViiiinlnl  i'l  a  ijriiiriplt: 
(•mirt  af  l.-.iM  aiv  ri'jnirnl  t'»  In-  pn-mt.  In  *'f  viiij«;Mi«-i'.  It  ilm-s  !u»t  jjiinUh  fliaT  it  ni:iy 
Hm'  trial  i'\'  J;i.'  |«r.-iriF  m-.-  al-MH-.  !lin-<-  v.n-k-  ;  iriirnt  -litr.-viri:/.  'IIii- Iminaiiity  uftiK-  law  l\v!* 
}javf  alrrniv  1m-.  n  t:iA.:i  in-.  Wiih.iMf  -.iii-!i  " -'i'"!  r*  lth-n  cvitv  naiii  it  <-aii^t'<.  rw-rv  h.-Jir  "! 
spcrial --—i'ln.  t!ii"!.  i!in  .;..-:. r- wo'iM  n«i!  Ii.i\i''  i*«-tr:ii!i;  it  ihijHt-r-,  ami  iin»re  il«.-i  ply -tjl),  t\\ry 
\'m\  -'illjii.  lit  I'.ip  t!.<'  [■■.!pii-i'.  1:  i-  an-wi-r  i  li!»'  it  I'lrl'i-it-.  Il'it  it  iis*.-"^  fvil.  a*  tlu*  ii:r:i!i<  <»I 
tiiillifii  iij  lii.ill  fiiMipI  ii-.t-i.-i  f i.i-  -w!»i.  rt.  t<»-a\  j»n-\fn;in:r  irrrati-r  *-vil.  It  -t-i-k-  t«»  ilcti-r  th^M 
that  tin-  law  \\;i-  «!r:i\\  :i  li\  t'l.-  Iit«-  rl.i*  !iii-ti"r  :  rrii.Mi-,  \<\  tin-  rsanipK*  <»f  piini^linn-nr.  'J'ii!^  i* 
liini-. '.r.  t'l  I  imIiu-  tin-  i-.-iiiT  t'»  a'i'>n!|»H-!i  it-  ;  it-  tf:j«-.  ariii  i»iily  tnu!  main  «ihji0t.  It  n-^traii'.s 
(Intii  -,  an<l  t'»  air<»rtl  !!.<■  :h  i-..i!-  ai  i':j-v<l  ;iu  «>;'-  ■  ^hi-  lili.stv  n?"  tin*  lew  nilV-ruh-i-N  that  ilu-  inaiiv 
iKiriniiitv  I'T  trial  wiihiiiii  (!iv.i\.  ■  wIumIo  ni-^  (•iVon*].  innv  vninv  thi'ir«iwii  lihvrtv. 

Ai-'ain.  it  i-^  rai'h  tiiai  ii  w.a-  ni't  th<'ii:'lit  ot"  i  It  Inri'iit-  tin-  lilo  «»t'  the  iiniriK-n-r.  that  lUl.cr 
luakinj  I'ranri^  I\ii;ip;i.  ihf  pii-i»?ur  at  th**  h;ir,  I  innr«!«r>  niay  nut  hv  i-oiiiiiiit!cil.  The  law  »si|.'lir 
a  nriMM'Ai,  till  .Mlli-r  th.-  iKatli  ol'  lii(h;ir«l  j  «jprn  tin- JaiN.  and  at  once  set  tVii.*  all  piT*n;".s 
('nMvin<Hhi»I'I,  jnn. ;  ih.it  tin-  f»ri-riit  inilirinnnt  '  ai-«M]-«'il  <ft'ulKiiri.'S,  and  it  oii^ht  t«»  tl«i  >«>.  it'  i: 


is  an   altirthmiirht    -th.it    ••  t<-tirnunv   \\a<  l''»T 

m 

Up '' tur  tin-  «'j*(';i'»ii»!i.     It    i- nnt  -u.     Tlnri' i- 


citiiM   lui  ina«!i'  ci'i'tain  that   in »  other  i»ticnoos 
wniijfl    luTi-atU-r   hi"   (M)iuinitti-d.       IV^'auso  it 


XI')  an:h«»rity  t't»r  thi"  -nj-L'i-tion.  Tin'  ca-f  ut'  |iuni-ln  s  nnt  to  >ati>ty  any  doiro  t«>  intlirt  p:iin. 
thr  Kn.-ipfi.-  hji'l  lint  tin-n  h.-m  lutnrc  tln'L'i'and  I  lint  xinijily  in  pri'vmt  tlic  repetition  ot'iTinu-!'. 
jury,  'jiio  otlii.'iTs  «.!'  the  ^'ViM-nnu-nt  ditl  nor  When  iIk*  irnilty.  therot'oro,  are  imt  puni>hed, 
know  what   the   tesliniuny   woidd   he   ajain-t    the  hiw  ha-.  n>  far  fuiled  ol*  its  x*ur|Miso;  tlio 
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3     safety  of  tbo  innocent  iii,  so  far,  ondangcred. 

r     Every  unpunished  murder  takes  away  some- 

j      thiug  from  the  security  of  every  man's  life. 

;:  And  wlienever  a  jury,  through  whimsical  and 
ill-founded  scruples  suffer  the  guilty  to  escape, 
they  make  thcriiselves  answerable  for  the  aug- 
mented danger  of  the  innocent. 

We  wish  nothing  to  be  strained  against  this 
defendant.  Why  then  all  this  alarm?  Why  all 
this  complaint  against  the  manner  in  which  the 
crime  is  discovered?  The  ])risi>ner\<i  counsel 
catch  at  supposed  Haws  of  evidence*,  or  bad  char- 
acter i)f  witnesses,  witliout  meeting  the  case. 
Do  they  moan  to  deny  the  conspiracy?  Do 
they  mean  to  deny  that  tho  two  Crowninshields 
and  the  two  Knapps  were  conspirators?  Why 
do  they  rail  against  Pahner,  while  they  do  not 
disprove,  and  hardly  disinito  tho  truth  of  any 
one  fact  sworn  to  by  him  ?  Instead  of  this,  it 
is  made  matter  of  sentimentalitv,  that  Palmer 
has  been  i)revailed  upcm  t^)  betray  his  bosom 
companions,  and  to  violate  the  sanctity  of  friend- 
ship :  again,  I  ask,  why  do  they  not  meet  tho 
case  ?  If  the  fact  is  out,  wliy  not  meet  it  ?  Do 
they  mean  to  deny  tliat  Capt.  White  isde:id? 
One  should  have  ahno-t  suj)posed  even  that, 
from  some  remarks  tliat  have  been  made.  Do 
they  mean  to  deny  the  ctmspiracy  ?  ( )r,  admit- 
ting a  coiL<<piracy,  do  they  mean  to  deny  only, 
that  Frank  Knapp,  the  pri-^oner  at  the  iKir,  was 
abetting  in  the  umrder,  being  present,  and  so 
deny  that  he  was  a  principal?  If  a  conspiracy 
is  i)roved,  it  bears  closely  upon  every  subsequent 
subject  of  inijuiry.  Why  don't  tliey  come  to 
the  fact  ?  Here  the  defence  is  wholly  indistinct. 
Tlie  counsel  neither  take  the  ground  nor  aban- 
don it.  They  neither  fly,  nor  light.  They 
hover.  But  they  must  come  to  a  clo-^er  mode 
of  contest.  They  must  meet  tho  facts,  and 
either  deny  or  admit  them.  Had  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar,  then,  a  knowledge  of  this  conspiracy 
or  not?  This  is  the  question.  Instead  (»f  lay- 
ing out  their  strength  in  complaining  of  the 
fnann^-r  in  which  the  deed  is  discovered, — of 
the  extraordinary  j)ains  taken  to  bring  the  pris- 
oner's guilt  to  light;  would  it  not  be  better  to 
show  there  was  no  guilt?  W»Mild  it  not  be  bet- 
ter to  show  his  innocence  ?  Thev  sav,  and  thev 
complain,  that  the  conununity  feel  a  great  de- 
sire that  he  should  bo  puni.shed  for  his  crimes ; 
— woidd  it  not  be  better  to  convince  you  that 
lie  has  committed  no  crime  ? 

Gentlemen,  let  us  now  come  to  tho  cose. 
Your  tirst  inquiry,  on  the  evidence,  will  bo, — 
was  Capt.  White  murdered  in  pursuance  of  a 
conspiracy,  and  was  the  defendant  one  of  this 
conspira<.'y  ?  If  so,  tho  second  inquiry  is,  was 
ho  so  connected  with  the  murder  itself  as  that 
he  is  liable  to  be  convicted  as  a  principal  f  Tho 
defendant  is  indicted  as  a  principal.  If  not 
guilty  as  SHch^  you  cannot  convict  him.  The 
indictment  contains  three  distinct  chisscs  of 
counts.  In  the  first y  he  is  charged  as  having 
done  the  deed,  with  his  own  hand; — ^in  the 
y  second^  as  an  aider  and  abettor  to  Richard  Crow- 
ninshield,  jr.  who  did  tho  deed ;  in  tho  tkird^  as 


an  aider  and  abettor  to  some  person  unknown. 
K  you  believe  him  guilty  on  eitlier  of  these 
counts,  or  in  either  of  these  ways,  you  must 
convict  him. 

It  may  be  proper  to  say,  as  a  preliminary  re- 
mark, that  there  are  two  extraordinary  circum- 
stances attending  this  trial.  One  is,  that  Richard 
Crowninshiold,  jr.,  the  supposed  immediate  per- 
petrator of  the  murder,  since  his  arrest,  has  com- 
mitted suicide.  He  has  gone  to  answer  before 
a  tribunal  of  i»erfect  infallibility.  The  other  is. 
that  Josei)h  Kna]ip,  the  supposed  origin  and 
jJauner  of  tlie  murder,  having  once  made  a  full 
disclosure  of  the  facts,  under  a  promise  of  in- 
denmity,  is,  nevertheless,  not  now  a  witness. 
Notwithstanding  his  disclosure,  and  his  promise 
of  indemnity,  he  now  refuses  to  testify.  He 
chooses  to  return  to  his  original  state,  and  now 
stands  answerable  himself,  when  the  time  shall 
come  for  hi^  trial.  These  circumstances  it  is 
fit  you  should  remember,  in  your  investigation 
of  the  case. 

Your  decision  may  affect  more  than  the  life 
of  this  defendant.  If  he  be  not  convicted  as 
principal,  no  one  can  be.  Nor  c^m  any  one  be 
convi('ted  of  a  participation  in  the  crime  as  ac- 
cessory. The  Knai>ps  and  George  Grownin- 
shield  will  be  again  on  the  community.  This 
I  shows  the  importance  of  the  duty  you  have  to 
!  perfonn — and  to  remind  you  of  the  degree  of 
care  and  wisdom  necessary  tr)  be  exercised  in 
its  performance.  But  certainly  these  consider- 
ations do  not  render  the  ])risoner's  guilt  any 
clearer,  nor  enhance  the  weight  of  the  evidence 
against  him.  No  one  desires  you  to  reganl  con- 
sequences in  that  light.  No  one  wishes  any 
thing  to  be  strained,  or  too  far  pressed  against 
the  prisoner.  Still  it  is  fit  you  should  see  the 
full  importance  of  the  duty  devolved  upon  you. 
And  now,  gentlemen,  in  examining  this  evi- 
dence, let  us  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  see 
tirst  what  we  know  independent  of  the  disputed 
testimony.  This  is  a  case  of  circumstantial  evi- 
dence. And  these  circumstances,  we  think,  are 
full  and  satisfactorv.  The  case  mainlv  depends 
upon  them,  and  it  is  common,  that  offences  of 
this  kind,  must  be  proved  in  this  way.  Mid- 
night assassins  take  no  witnesses.  The  evidence 
of  the  facts  relied  on  has  been,  somewhat  sneor- 
ingly,  denominated  by  the  learned  counsel,  "  cir- 
cumstantial stuff,'^  butv,  it  is  not  such  stuff  as 
dreams  are  made  of.  Why  does  he  not  rend 
this  stuff?  Why  does  he  not  tear  it  away,  with 
the  crush  of  his  hand  ?  He  dismisses  it,  a  little 
too  summarily.  It  shall  bo  my  business  to  ex- 
amine this  stuff,  and  try  its  cohesion. 

The  letter  from  Palmer  at  Belfast,  is  that  no 
more  than  flimsy  stutl'? 

The  fabricated  letters,  from  Knapp  to  the  com- 
mittee, and  Mr.  White,  are  they  nothing  but  stuflT? 

The  circumstance,  that  the  housekeeper  was 
away  at  tho  time  the  murder  was  committed, 
as  it  was  agreed  she  would  be,  is  tliat,  too,  a 
useless  piece  of  the  same  stuff? 

The  facts  that  the  key  of  the  chamber  door 
was  taken  out  and  secreted ;  that  the  window 
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Pli::ljti\  n'..*\  ^'^  ca-'ilv  •l".-;"«.-iii  .ii'r 

tl.f  i""lMlllt  :.  ■■••!lli-I;r,  ll."  ITimI    .,»;■  -*!ili  «•!   .1  «  "I.- 

^J•ira^■^.  If  tin  rr  w ;.-  ir-i.r.  <■:■  !'.«•  ili  S  r.-I.!!.* 
\\  :i-  l.«'!  ;;  j'.'iv:},  l!i«  Ii  f  !.•;■••  i-  !.■»  r'.  ■(•■■Ml  :..  -.■ 
tti  <-i..'i\i' !  Iin..  I:"tl.»:-«  w.i- a  «'--ii-ji"r  ..  ;•.  .-i'.-! 
Ill"  i-  {•.•■■•\i<I  :■•  !.:iVi-  ll.  i:i  ;i  | -irty.  }].>:.  •',.-.- 
t'.s«»  tar'-  l.avi-  a  -*V'-!  _'  i-  ariiiL'  ••':  ••'.'  •'■-.  ;.:  ■! 
all  th«-  ^n  :ir  i..-:.;r-  i-t'  '.i.'i'i'vy.  li.r  «:■  '■  :i  :  i-.'"- 
rM".i:-rl  !:ik«'  1."  i!,-:'.:.-*  :.:-.';miI.  ..-  1  '..•..-  a  ■ 
rca«l\  ^ai'l.  "ij  t!.;-  j-  '.!iT.  i  •  i.!i«  !'  :•■  :»•!'•  '.!•:• 
lt»  ilviiV.  TIm  ;.  «  !i  ■:>'*■  t-i  I  "iili:,«-  ♦•.•.-■  .1  -  !i 
a  liviH'tliiTi*  al  i::'.'!i'  «  I"  ~i'«-.  i  I:.  '1 !,,  •.  -.r- ,  -  :i'- 
jKt'iii::  tin  If  \\;i-  :i  (•..;  -'.•'.::,'\ .  ":.•>•.  -  ,  .■.•■.•." 
thai  tlio  I  i-j-oi..  :•  i-  -:..'.'\.  a- pri:.  ij  il.  \\-  : 
HI.  iJu!  -'.ill.  i:'  i:.-  :••  v. .i-  a  i'-:.-'  ir..i  •. .  ;.■.■!  ': 
Ll.' \va-»  a  « ••!i*;-ira!'>r.  a".<!  !.•;,••«■!  !  •  p!./  ;•• 
liiunKr.  l!.">  n.  i;.  -!.«1  i./.- !:  li_!.*  ••'!  ::••  •  ..- 
d«Ti''i\  \\!."i!i  j'"'^  i"  t'...,:v-  1.  !:.  \\"::"i  :!.-  •  •.- - 
cuii-tii  Ml"  tiiit  j'l  ill. 

\\v  Una:!  T"  i;..i'-M'  f."  il.i' «'■:.-;■■:■..;,  :  ..•  •! 
tlial.  tin-  «Ii:i-!iii:i!it  wa'  a  \':i'"}  •  •  .*  ;  ;.•  :  '':•  '.: 
to  ilraw  :.'.'.  iu-f  i'  !•  r. !  • ..  -  iV- •:..  :!«-.■:  •  •  -. 


I  \Mi  i.ii'.  N\f  ki:.»'A,  fV"'.!!  i;:u-'-!.*r''\irv !  :.» *• 
tliat  ti.!- i:!'..-i:i  r  \\a-.  a.'i>i  ii  'i-T  }. a '.  c  '••••':.  Lc 
!v-*.;!*  t-r'i"!  '»..-:  a;.<!  i  ••-ij..ra'!->:;  l"-:\»ri-': ''. 
t'l-  111.  :« .  Wi-  k::">*v  it  u  ;i-  !.■>!  li-ru-  w;:'  r 
|'!;.:i  a:.«l  >:•  !  i-i-r.i:!  :.  ;  w.«  ^i  v  :".:i!,  n'  ".r-: 
■  ::!■  T' '!  :i  ■    !.  .■:-.-.  t"  -:;-:kr  :!.••    :■!  •.\.  w  .-  i^- 


t    , 


Lf!  nil.-  a-k   vt'iir  :iMi  :.:".■•: 


•  •  ,  I 


:.t  :i,   : 


!.:-I 


I»!iii\'.  t'»  lip—-  aj'i'i  ;.".i!i<'-  ••:.  *  !..•  ;-.  ::.".:  .:  ..:*i  :' 
thv  IliUriUT.  \\l:ii}i  J. a. ••a  t-  Ii<I<  :.>  V  !■•  -'..•a. 
that  i:  N^.i^  <!"ii«-  ill  j>'!r-!:.;:.fi-  ••:  a  j.:-.-  ■>:  i  .  v  .; 
pKaii  <»!'  <'ji.raTi"M,  Wh.-.r  ar.-  li.i^.  .'  A  ::.:.■) 
wax  l'"iiii'l  riMinl«-:*t<!  Ij.  h".'  i  •  ■!.  N- ■-•:•.:•.:.  r 
]i:i*\  iImih.-  til,-  ilrv!  -ll'"  "iM- K.-ia-- .;  ;i'.T«-!  u  :'. 
tlif  li«i:i~«-  lia-l  iiit!i«"  it.  I:  U.I-  .■■.:■' .!:i  •.:.  i:.:.: 
sniiifliiiilv  tVn'a  \\ ",!:.".!!  li.i'l  i>;'ii..  >1,  :.•:■'.  -.!:i- 
Imily  iVollJ  W:!!i"i.:  1.:.-!  ili'.'i-!.  T;.i  ".  }  .1  ; 
lii.M'!i  thrn-,  o!i\  iiiii-!\  aiii!  i-.r:.i.i.. ».  «  .:,<•.  r:  ;.•:■! 
(•«;-ii|Mraii.i!i.  Tli'-  ii.i!i"i'«  -  «•!  :!.■•  [..=.-•■  \',i-.- 
nnt  alariiu'-l  whi-ii  'In- in  .r-i- :  \\a-  |- ::••':  :l- 'I. 
Thv  a--a— in  lia<l  *■:.!■  .-I'l.  v,",!)ii.  •  ;..  \  ; ";  *.  i.r 
ari\  vi'ilrin-.'.  Hi-  l..i«l  t  ■•.ri'l  t!i.-  wav  i  r.  i  .•:•.  -i 
\jr\\'Vf  liim.  Tin-  h"':-'  JiM'!  'i  ■  ■:  f  ;'«'•'•':.-' ^ 
«)I'(-Iii'<l.  'I  111- w  ifi'!"iu  \\;.».  •:':'..ir:-' '!.  l.i»ii.  v,  i: '•.- 
in,  ainl  it-  la-:i.iii';.L'  m.-i  r.. u.  •!.  T."i«  r»  u .;-.■. 
lo.-k  «>n  t!i«-  il'Mir  i-l'  t!:i-  ri.:r:.i"  r,  i;i  wl.i-ii  Mr. 
"White  -Iri»t,  h:;!  th.-  kiv  ^va-  l'"M.-.  It  l.a-!  !i. «  n 
takrii  auay.  aijii  ntr. :.«!.  T.'.i-  t"-- >*-*i-]-- i-t' ilh- 
iiiunlrnr  wi.iv  vi-;":.!.'.  i •:::-(!■  »«ir.>.,  :•  ii«!;iil''  «••• 
waril  tl;o  wi'iiiow.  '!':,.•  j.'.a.'sk  1/  wlii.'.i  };,• 
CnrcTtnl  till*  V.  iiifl.iw.  .-!;■;  ••■•[.'. all. ni.  Tl.i-  riia'i 
ll'J    I'I-.TnIUmI     h;j.l    1,.  ...j.     l!/;.    J-Tv  |  .i!'.    !    \'- >\-    l.ila. 

TIio  \iriir!!  \\a^  *«1;/:;,  a:.'!  i!if  j!ii;r.i.  r.  r  Ijal  •  -- 
capc'l.  Ev«-rv  tJii*!.'  iMiiia:--!  t!i.i:  -'i!:..-!,..-!-.- 
I'n.'iii   within   lia'I   <•  "--jKrati  d   wltii   -•»!;, .iiiiiiv 

frnlll     withn-.;:.        KvrrV     ihil.;:     t-r'rl;;:!!.!-.!      l);at 

Sol.Mi.*  nt'  th'-  i!ii::,'i:«-.  «.r  -n'.:.  '■  -Iv  ha'.i:  ;_'  m- 
Cc>.*=  to  the  !i'»u«.r.  |ia<l  l.a'l  a  ii.Mi  I  iii  t!i.'  !i-..;:i!.  r. 
On  the  Iac»*  (»!'  th..-  •iriU'is-la::* ..-.  it  v.a-  apj-.i- 
reiit,  tlit.'rvt*<»n",  thai  Jjji-  v.;-.-  a  |---.::.' -I'.'a:. -l, 
(■oia\;rlc<l,  roii^jiiri.il  ini:r.!i  r.  \Vh..:in.  m  ui-rr 
the  t'i»i;.vjiiratMr.- .'  If  ii'tt  in»\v  l-'ii.ifl  n-.'.  w.- 
an;  still  ^I'Mjiiiii;  in  th«'  <lark.  ai.'l  t'i«-  v,!. ..!..• 
tra;.V(ly  1-;  -till  a  iM>-lt  vy. 

It'  ilic  Knapp-  ail'!  tin'  Cruwiilii-l-.i.-!.]-  wrri- 
in»t  iho  riiii.-.]/iralor->  in  tlii**  iiuinkr,  tln-n  t'.i-v 
is  a  wlinlo  svt  ul'i:oii-piraifjr.-  \i  t  nnt  •li-c'»v.ri  -l. 
licfan-c,  iij<h.-].i.-u<lciit  «»t"  the  ic-iiiiiuriy  nf  1  •ai- 
mer an'l  Lci.-;liton,  hidepumletit  r.l"  all  lik-puted 


;■:■.  \;  ■  >.\  i:.  il..-  :.••.-..  v.irli.'-.T  ^:  i -t  ■'=!■:....: ! 
w'l'  !i;;  I  ;:i  :•:•■• -I  :)..-  way.  T;.i-  1-  '.:■•. 
!:..-!-'  ••■;■• 'a';  .'..  t!  !-  i*  i-":i-]»'ra  y.  I:*.; 
K:..::--i:  !  :!.•  (."y-'W  !.::.-:;it.;.l*.  ::..  j:.  ;v, -•  ..• 
i!.  .  i.-p'.i '.*■  !•-.  wl."  w.-:-.-:  .T...vt].L  K: /-.• 
!  a-I  .1  ::i-  ::  •.  :■• .!.  -:.  :l.v  liva:!:  ..1'  Mr.  WL.:/ 
.i!.'!  li.  I*  i:.':;\i   h:-  !••  •.  :■  -li-wn. 

iJ.  w.!-  i-«:.i.r«-i.-l  !.\  ni.irrla^-f  in  the  !'..!. ■'.' 
.-•  M:-.  NVKi;...  IT-  v..:'.  u  a-  t!n-  «Ia.:jh:T:  ■': 
M:-.  p..  •  l.'.-.-i!.  u :.  •  \\a-  t].-  .■  i.:  ]y  ^hil'l  • :  a 
-■.-•-!•  ••!'  tlif  .1.  •  .a-i'l.  TIj.-  ili-^.-a-.l  ••■;.• 
!i.  r.  ti.i:.  .  Ij'.ry  \.:ir-  i.M,  u:.«i  hv  :....!  i.  • 
■  ;■■.■!■■- :i.  Hi-  •r.l;.  I..:--  Wc-rt-  Tjvj-liew-  .:  i 
'■a  •  «  -.  II''  \\;.-  -".pj-'  -''l  *••  be  j-o".*.— ^-1  .  :  ^ 
\K-\  !;:•_.•  t"  ::::.•.  \v:.;.!i  w.-ni.]  l-.w  .;  • 
-"■'Ml-i  I;.  I.w.  ti-  1.:-  "^t-^i.  :•.■.!  in.-;.!:c'\-  ..:  1 
I.:  •  —  ::.  ••..ai  -h:  r. -.  .<:•.  it'  llii-.-i'  u  .j^  av.  ;1, 
T=  .  •:  ;..■.■•.•■.!;•  -  :..:!:.•  w'  \.  ]\  ::  a*  ("apt.  W;.:v 
!..:!  !.•,:  t^^..  •.:■.;...•!..■>  ,.f  hrlr-  :}..•  .•!.:;  Ir-uc: 
M-  ::■..•». r  Ih -.ry  W  !.i-r.  ah.l  .•:"  Mr-.  Hvl.- 
I..-.I  -  a,-.-..!-,ii:  ./  i.i  t's. •«■.■:§::, .in  ii:,.a,  i-;. ■■";.  ■;" 
:!...—  :■!•;;■  •■!..  -  v..  mM  i.a*. «■  -«}ia:v<l  i.r.e  J...1:  -.l' 
M".  W!.'-  '-  p:-..;.. -iv. 

'1!  ■-;  ■■  -.1  .:•  i'lt'.j  i-  i.'»r  l,-^-.i;]\  mrrer'.  ll:' :! 
i- '  ■:..:.:•  '.  ::).•!  \rr\  j'i""li;;Ii.'y  \v  a'^  v:I.:'r:a""".' 'j 
'.>  •!..  pv'i.-.  Arr.'.r.l:::-!  •i!:i^.  Mr-.  Ik.  !.:• '1. 
.  :.  Mr.  Wi. :■:.'-.!.  .::■.  \\  i:h-.!i*  a  will.w^.til  ■  l:..'.c 
•.■.■!!  .-.t-t'v  i  :••  «.ri.-  !.;..:t"  ..1'  Mr.  M  l.itvV  a!::i:"v 
:  'rfri.-:  ai.-l  .ln-rfii:  Ki..ip|»  l.a«l  iihtiTiiM-  i.:..  .•:' 
I.I  !•  :hiV'  .  !iii!'..!i.  Tia  i\-  wa-  a  w  il!.  ai.-I  :!.> 
u".ll_:.\.-  i:.'.  liil'v  «m"  til'-  ]'r««pt".":\  t«>  M'.'.ir-: 
.Mi>i  We  i«a:ii  tV"ii!  ralfaer  tl.'at  i.:i.'  jiart  "frLe 
«!i --J"!!  ua- 1" 'I'-ir  •;»  tij«'  will  I-el'-'iv  the  !!.'.:r- 
'  li'T  V.  .'i- •■'•i:i:.i::ii!.  Th'  :*i-  ha'l  he..-!i  aj-rL-vi.  i- 
ujil.  all  I  ih.it  p-f\i.i;>  will  wa^  kn>rwri  ,ir  hi- 
!"•  \«  !  t<i  }.a\i.-  l'«*ili  lii'..-r  taViiraHv  lliaTi  ilk* 
.■•!..r.  t"  l!i.  i;.-.  k:«.r-I  la'uily.  S.  ili.-.:  j.v  ,!r- 
-;-.■.  Ii-  th"  l.i~'  u  ii!.  ai,.!  il  -r.-uyiii::  the  lir'e  -.■•:* 
t'l-    I'-'a'-.r  a:    th.;    -:Jli;e    t:i:i'\    t-JtlicT  ihe    t:< 

.-III'!  iM'-rt-  laN«*:".-.M«'  will  wi.a!«l  he  .-el  ti]-,  or  rlo 
ihia  !-itl  \vni;Iil  have  la*  \\  ill.  ^^ili^•||  vim;?.!  ■■•■. 
a-  v.a-  -lijip. .-.-!.  -:il!  ni'-re  lav.n-aUe.  IJ  ;:  the 
ri'!i-p:r,i"«':>  Ii'»t    havi'.u'  -lai-ee(h<I    ill  «.ht.ii;.::  :^ 

ah'!  «!• -:r"^  i'li-  the  ia-t  will.  tlmn^Li  t!ay  ac- 
ri.i:,j  ii-hi.vl  thf  iiwir-hr.  l.'it  the  ]n<[  will  h.-iu^ 
iMV.Iiil  in  eNi-fellce  aia!  r^afe,  a?.«I  tlj::l  w]]]  Ix- 
•  i'.i-iihi:'.;!  tin-  laa--  «»;'  tlie  pr>'j»erry  \  i  nthvrs. 
\'  .-I  iiMe<!.  at  the  tiine,  iiiipi»— iMe  t''.»r  .ti-«.'ph 
Kii.'.pp.  a-  tor  any  «iiie  tl-e,  iialoe'l.  I-iit  the 
prii  «i[fal  <le\isee,  li»  ]in\v  any  ini«i:\v  wh;«L 
.-h"i:l'l  leatl  to  the  innnkr.  The  key  which  un- 
In.k-  the  whi'le  niy>tery.  i-,  tlie  kii«»wlt.-..l;:o  ot 
ihi-  intenii«»n  f-t"  t!.e  run-pirati»rs  t«>  ste.il  the 
^\"'ll.  TJii-  i-?  »leri\e<l  fnwii  raltnor,  ami  cs- 
I  l.i!!i-  ail.  It  .<««lve-  the  wliulo  inarvel.  It  sh^w^ 
th.-  ni.Jtive  ai'tuatin::  t!;i»«ie  ajLTainst  \\li««ni  there 
i-  uine.h  eviilenoe,  hut  who,  without  tlie  kiiowl- 
e«lje  tif  this  intent i'liu  were  not  s^eii  to  Lavo 
■  had  a  motive.     Thl-j  intention  is  proved,  as  I 
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have  said,  by  Palmer;  and  it  is  so  congnxous  with 
all  tlie  re^t  of  the  case,  it  agrees  so  well  with  all 
fiicts  and  circumstances,  that  no  man  conld  well 
withhold  liis  belief,  though  the  facts  were  stated 
by  a  still  less  credible  witness.  If  one,  desirous 
of  opening  a  lock,  turns  over  and  tries  a  bunch 
of  keys  till  he  finds  one  that  will  open  it,  he 
natnrally  supposes  be  has  found  the  key  of  that 
lock.  So  in  explaining  circumstances  of  evi- 
dence, which  are  apparently  irreconcilable  or 
nnaccountable,  if  a  fact  be  suggested,  which  at 
once  accounts  for  all,  and  reconciles  all,  by 
whomsoever  it  may  be  stated,  it  is  still  difficult 
not  to  l)clieve  tluit  such  fact  is  the  tnie  fact  be- 
longing to  the  case.  In  this  respect,  Palmer's 
testimony  L^  singularly  confirmed.  If  he  were 
false,  then  his  ingenuity  could  not  furnish  us 
such  clear  exposition  of  strange  api)earing  cir- 
cumstances. Some  truth,  not  before  known, 
can  alone  do  that. 

When  we  look  back,  then,  to  the  state  of 
things  immediately  on  the  discovery  of  the  mur- 
der, we  see  that  suspicion  would  naturally  turn 
at  once,  not  to  the  heirs  at  law,  but  to  those 
principally  benefited  by  the  will.  They,  and 
they  alone,  would  l>e  suppr)sed  or  seem  to  have 
a  direct  object,  for  wishing  Mr.  White's  life  to 
be  terminated.  And  strange  as  it  may  SL-em, 
we  find  counsel  nowinsisting,  that  if  no  apology, 
it  is  yet  mitigation  of  the  atrocity  of  the  Knapps' 
conduct,  iu  attempting  to  charge  this  foul  mur- 
der on  Mr.  White,  the  nephew,  and  principal 
devisee,  that  public  suspicion  was  jdready  so 
directed  I  As  if  assassination  of  character  were 
excusable,  in  i)roportion  as  circumstances  may 
render  it  easy.  Their  endeavors,  when  they 
knew  they  were  suspected  themselves,  to  fix 
the  charge  on  others,  by  foul  means  and  by 
falsehood,  are  fair  and  strong  proof  of  their  own 
guilt.    But  more  of  that  hereafter. 

The  counsel  say  that  they  might  safely  admit 
that  Richard  Crowninshield,  jr.  was  the  perpe- 
trator of  this  murder. 

But  how  could  they  safely  admit  that?  If 
that  were  admitted,  every  thing  else  would  fol- 
low. For  vf\i7  should  Richard  CroAMiinshield, 
jr.  kill  Mr.  Whit*  ?  lie  was  not  his  heir,  nor 
his  devisee;  nor  was  he  his  enemy.  What 
could  be  his  motive?  If  Richard  Crownin- 
shield, jr.  killed  Mr.  White,  he  did  it  at  some 
one's  procurement,  who  himself  had  a  motive. 
And  who,  having  any  motive,  is  shown  to  have 
had  any  intercourse  with  Richard  Crownin- 
shield, jr.  but  Joseph  Knapp,  and  this,  princi- 
pally through  the  agency  of  the  prisoner  at  the 
oar  ?  It  is  the  infirmity,  the  distressing  diflS- 
culty  of  the  prisoner's  case,  that  his  counsel 
cannot  and  dare  not  admit  what  they  yet  can- 
not disprove,  and  what  all  must  believe.  He 
who  believes,  on  this  evidence,  that  Richard 
Crowninshield,  jr.  was  the  immediate  murderer, 
cannot  doubt  that  both  the  Knapps  were  con- 
spirators in  that  murder.  The  counsel  therefore 
are  wrong,  I  think,  in  saying  tiiiey  might  safely 
admit  tliis.  The  admission  of  so  important,  and 
BO  connected  a  hct  would  render  it  impossible 


to  contend  further  against  the  proof  of  the 
entire  conspiracy,  as  we  state  it. 

WTiat,  then,  was  this  conspiracy?  J.  J. 
Knapp,  jr.,  desirous  of  destroy  ins  the  will,  and 
of  tsJcing  the  life  of  the  deceased,  hired  a  ruffian, 
who,  with  the  aid  of  other  ruffians,  were  to 
enter  the  house,  and  murder  him  in  his  own  bed. 

As  far  back  as  January,  this  conspiracy  began. 
Endicott  testifies  to  a  conversation  with  J.  J. 
Knapp,  at  that  time,  in  which  Knapp  told  him 
that  Capt.  White  had  made  a  will,  and  given  Uie 
principal  part  of  his  property  to  Stephen  White. 
When  {isked  how  he  knew,  he  said  **  black  and 
white  don't  lie."  When  asked  if  the  will  was 
not  locked  up,  ho  said  "  there  is  snch  a  thing 
as  two  keys  to  the  same  lock."  And  speaking 
of  the  then  late  illness  of  Capt.  White,  he  said 
that  Sti'phon  White  would  not  have  been  sent 
for  if  ho  had  been  there. 

Hence  it  appears  that,  as  early  as  January, 
Knapp  had  a  knowledge  of  the  will,  and  that 
he  had  access  to  it,  by  means  of  false  keys. 
This  knowledge  of  the  will,  and  an  intent  to 
destroy  it,  appear  also  from  Palmer's  testimony 
— a  fact  disclosed  to  him  by  the  other  conspira- 
tors. He  says  that  he  was  informed  of  this  by 
the  Crowninshields  on  the  2d  of  April.  But, 
then,  it  is  said  that  Palmer  is  not  to  bo  credit- 
ed ;  that  by  his  own  confession  he  is  a  felon ; 
that  lie  has  been  iu  the  State  prison  in  Maine ; 
and,  above  all,  that  ho  was  an  mmate  and  asso- 
ciate with  these  conspirators  themselves.  I^t 
us  admit  these  facts.  Let  us  admit  him  to  be 
as  bad  as  they  would  represent  him  to  be; 
still,  in  law,  he  is  a  competent  witness.  How 
else  are  tho  secret  designs  of  the  wicked  to  be 
proved,  but  by  their  wicked  companions,  to 
whom  they  have  disclosed  them?  The  gov- 
ernment does  not  select  its  witnesses.  The  . 
conspirators  themselves  have  chosen  Palmer, 
He  was  the  confidant  of  the  prisoners.  The 
faQt,  however,  does  not  depend  on  his  testimony 
alone.  It  b»  corroborated  by  other  proof;  and, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  other  circum- 
stances, it  has  strong  probability.  In  regard 
to  the  testimony  of  Palmer,  genertdly,  it  may 
be  said  that  it  is  less  contradicts,  in  all  parts 
of  itv,  either  by  himself  or  otliers,  than  that  of 
any  other  material  witness,  and  that  every  thing 
he  has  told  has  been  corroborated  by  other  evi- 
dence, so  far  as  it  was  susceptible  of  confirma- 
tion. An  attempt  has  been  made  to  impair  his 
testimony  as  to  his  being  at  the  half-way  house 
on  the  night  of  the  murder;  yon  have  seen 
with  what  success.  Mr.  Babb  is  called  to  con- 
tradict him :  you  have  seen  how  little  he  knows, 
and  even  that  not  certainly;  for  he,  himself 
is  proved  to  have  been  in  an  error,  by  supposing 
him  to  have  been  at  the  half-way  house  on  the 
evening  of  the  9th  of  April.  At  that  time, 
Palmer  is  proved  to  have  been  at  Dustln's  in  ' 
Danvers.  it,  then.  Palmer,  bad  as  he  is,  has 
disclosed  the  secrets  of  the  conspiracy,  and  has 
told  the  truth,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  believed.  Truth  is  truth,  come  whence 
it  may. 


DANIEL  WEBSTER. 


The  fMts  show  that  thin  nmrder  had  been 
lonf?  in  aptution — that  it  w&s  not  a  now  pro[K>- 
■itiou  on  the  2d  of  April ;  that  it  had  lieen  con- 
ti'inplate<l  for  five  or  six  weeks  )>cf<>re.  K. 
Cr<»wniii shield  wt»  at  Wcnhoin  in  the  latter 
Tiart  of  March,  as  teiitified  by  Starrctt.  F. 
Knapp  was  at  panveni  in  tho  hitter  part  of 
Fe!»rimry,  as  testified  by  Allen.  K.  Crownin- 
HhieM  inquired  whether  Cupt.  Knapp  wa^  aboat 
home,  when  at  Wenham.  Tlie  probability  i^ 
that  they  would  ofien  tlte  case  to  Puliner,  afl  a 
new  pniject.  There  are  other  circumstances 
that  show  it  to  have  been  s(»ine  weeks  in  afrita- 
tion.  Pulnier's  testimony  as  to  tlio  tran!«actions 
on  the  2d  of  April  is  c<im»borated  by  Allen, 
and  by  Osbom^s  books.  He  says  that  F.  Knapp 
came  there  in  the  af^erm»un,  and  n^nin  in  the 
evcnin^^  So  tlie  book  shows.  He  says  that 
C:ipt.  Wliito  hud  ffone  out  to  his  farm  on  that 
day.  84)  others  prove.  How^  e<mld  this  fact, 
or  these  facts,  have  )>een  known  to  Palmer, 
unless  F.  Knapp  hud  bnni^ht  the  knowkil^re? 
and  wat  it  not  the  sp(H*ial  object  of  this  visit  to 
give  information  of  this  fact,  that  they  mi^^ht 
meet  him  and  execute  their  pur{>ose  on  his  re- 
turn from  his  farm?  The  letter  of  Palmer, 
written  at  Belfust,  has  intrinsic  evidence  of 
(wnuineness.  It  was  maile<i  at  IMfast,  May 
Idth.  It  states  facts  that  he  c^iuld  not  have 
known,  unless  his  testimony  be  true.  This 
letter  was  n(»t  an  afterthought ;  it  is  a  genuine 
narrative.  In  fact,  it  says,  '•  I  know  tlie  busi- 
ness your  bn^ther  Frank  was  transacting  on  the 
2d  of  April : "  how  could  he  have  |)Ossi]»ly 
known  this,  unless  ho  hud  been  there?  The 
*'$1U(K),  that  was  to  Iw  paid;"  wliere  could  he 
have  obtained  this  knowledge  ?  The  te>timony 
of  Kndicott,  of  Palmer,  and  these  facts,  are  to 
be  taken  t^igether ;  and  they  most  clearly  show 
that  the  death  of  Capt.  Wliite  must  have  been 
caused  by  somelxxly  interested  in  jjutting  an 
end  to  his  life. 

As  to  the  testimony  of  J^eighton.  As  far  as 
maimer  of  testifying  gf)eR,  he  is  a  bad  witness : 
but  it  docs  not  follow  from  this  that  he  is  not 
to  Ik'  believe<l.  Tlierc  are  some  strange  things 
al>out  him.  It  is  strange  that  he  should  make 
up  a  story  against  Cai)t.  Knapp,  the  person  with 
whom  he  live<i ;  that  he  never  voluntarily  told 
any  thing :  all  that  he  has  said  is  screwed  out 
of  him.  The  story  could  not  have  been  in- 
vented by  him ;  his  character  for  truth  is  un- 
imi>eached ;  and  he  intimated  to  anotlier  wit- 
ness, soon  after  tlio  murder  happened,  tliat  he 
knew  something  he  should  not  tell.  There  is 
not  the  least  contradiction  in  his  testimony, 
though  he  gives  a  j)oor  account  of  withholding 
it.  lie  says  that  ho  was  extremely  bothered 
by  those  who  ouestioned  him.  In  the  main 
story  that  ho  relates,  he  is  universally  consist- 
ent with  himself.  Some  things  are  for  liim, 
and  some  against  him.  Examine  the  intrinsic 
probability  of  what  ho  says.  See  if  some  al- 
lowance is  not  to  be  made  for  him,  on  account 
of  his  ignorance  with  things  of  this  kind.  It  is 
aaid  to  bo  extraordinary  that  he  should  have 


beard  Just  to  vmeh  of  tlie 
more ;  tliat  he  shoold  have  heard  jott  vis 
was  neoessary  to  be  proved,  and  noUunf  ik 
Admit  that  this  is  extraordinary ;  m,  tk 
does  not  prove  it  not  true.  It  is  ejEtraar&Hn 
that  yon  twelve  gentlemen  ahonld  be  oU 
upon,  out  of  all  the  men  in  the  coimtiy,  to  h 
cide  this  cane :  no  one  coald  have  foretold  tb 
three  weeks  since.  It  is  extraordinarr  tbit  tb 
first  clue  to  this  couipiracj  ahoold  have  \fm 
derived  fn>m  information  given  bj  the  fttte 
of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  And  in  every  eai 
that  c<jme«  to  trial,  there  are  many  tlungyct 
traordrnar}'.  The  mnrder  itself  in  this  eiMii 
an  extraortlinary  one ;  but  still  we  do  not  doik 
its  reiditv. 

It  is  argued  that  this  conversation  betwMi 
Joseph  and  Frank  conld  not  have  beo,  m 
Leigliton  has  testified,  becaoae  thej  had  bcei 
together  for  several  hours  before— this  falmet 
must  have  been  uppermost  in  their  nuno- 
whereas  this  appears  to  have  heen  the  eon* 
mencement  of  their  conversation  upon  it.  Xov, 
this  de]H.'nds  altogetlier  upon  the  tone  rad  mis- 
ner  of  the  expression ;  upon  the  partieiilar  voi 
in  the  sentence,  which  was  emphaticially  spoken. 
If  he  hod  said,  **  When  did  yon  see  Dick,  Fnx^f 
this  would  not  seem  to  be  the  beginning  of  thi 
conversation.  With  what  emphasis  it  wai  vSr 
tere<l,  it  is  not  possible  to  learn ;  and  therefore 
nothing  can  be  made  of  this  argament.  If  tin 
boy*s  testimony  stood  alone,  it  should  be  n- 
ceive<l  with  caution.  And  the  same  may  ba 
said  of  the  testimony  of  Palmer.  But  they  dQ 
not  stand  alone.  They  famish  a  cine  to  nnzoer' 
ous  other  circnmstanoes,  which,  when  known, 
react  in  corroborating  what  would  have  been 
received  with  caution,  until  thus  corroborated. 
II ow  could  I/iighton  have  made  up  this  oun- 
versation:  *'When  did  you  see  DickP  "I 
saw  him  this  morning.''  ^  When  is  he  goiu 
to  kill  the  old  man  ?"  "  I  don't  know."  **  TeU 
him  if  he  don^t  do  it  soon,  I  won't  pay  him." 
Here  is  a  vast  amount,  in  few  words.  Had  ba 
wit  enough  to  invent  this  ?  There  is  nothing 
so  powerful  as  truth ;  and  often  nothmg  id 
strange.  It  is  not  even  suggested  that  tbs 
story  was  made  for  him.  There  is  nothing  bo 
extraordinary  in  the  whole  nmtter,  as  it  would 
have  been  for  this  country  boy  to  have  invoited 
this  story. 

Tho  acts  of  the  parties  themselves,  ftinudi 
strong  presumption  of  their  guilt.  What  WM 
done  on  the  receipt  of  the  letter  from  Maine  t 
Ttiis  letter  was  signed  by  Charles  Grant,  Jr.,  a 
person  not  known  to  either  of  the  Knapps, — 
nor  was  it  known  to  them,  that  any  other  per- 
son, beside  the  Orowninshields,  knew  of  ths 
conspiracy.  This  letter,  by  the  accidental  omifl- 
sion  of  tho  word  jr.,  fell  into  the  bands  of  the 
father,  when  intended  for  the  son.  The  Hither 
carried  it  to  W' enham,  where  both  the  sonf 
were.  Thcv  both  read  it.  Fix  your  eye 
steadily,  on  this  part  of  the  drcomstantiid  "  stofi;'' 
which  is  in  the  case;  and  see  what  can  be 
made  of  it   This  was  shown  to  the  two  bniUien 
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on  Saturday,  15th  of  May.  Tliey,  neither  of 
them,  knew  ralmer.  And  if  they  had  known 
him,  tliey  could  not  have  known  him  to  have 
been  the'  writer  of  this  letter.  It  w^as  mysteri- 
ous to  tliein,  how  any  one,  at  Belfast,  could 
have  had  knowledge  of  this  atfair.  Their  con- 
scious ^nilt  prevented  duo  circumspection. 
They  did  not  see  the  bearing  of  its  publication. 
They  advised  their  father  to  carry  it  to  the 
committee  of  vigilance,  and  it  was  so  carried. 
On  Sunday  following,  Joseph  began  to  think 
there  might  ho  something  in  it.  Perhaps,  in 
the  mean  time,  he  had  seen  one  of  the  Crown- 
inshields.  He  wiis  apprehensive,  that  they 
might  bo  susi)ected ;  he  was  anxious  to  turn  at- 
tention from  their  family.  What  course  did 
he  adopt  to  etfect  this  ?  lio  addressed  one  let- 
ter, with  a  false  name,  to  Mr.  White,  and  an- 
other to  the  ccmimittee;  and  to  complete  the 
climax  of  his  folly,  he  signed  the  letter  address- 
ed to  the  committee,  **  Grant" — tlie  same  name 
as  that  signed  to  the  letter  they  then  had  from 
lielfiuit,  luldressed  to  Knapp.  It  was  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  committee,  that  no  person 
but  the  Kuapps  had  seen  this  letter  from  Del- 
fast  ;  and  that  no  other  person  knew  its  signa- 
ture. It  tlierefore  must  have  been  irresistihiy 
Elain,  to  them,  that  one  of  the  Knapps  nnist 
ave  been  the  writer  of  the  letter  they  had  re- 
ceived, charging  the  murder  on  Mr.  White. 
Add  to  tliis,  the  fact  of  its  having  been  dated 
at  Lynn,  and  mailed  at  Salem,  four  days  after 
it  was  dated,  and  who  ct>uld  doubt  respecting 
it?  Have  you  e\Tr  read,  or  known,  of  folly 
equal  to  thisi?  Can  you  conceive  of  crime 
more  odious  and  abominable?  Merely  to  ex- 
plain the  aj)parent  myst^iTies  of  the  letter  from 
Pahner,  they  excite  the  basest  suspicions  of  a 
man,  who,  if  they  were  innoc^^^ut,  they  had  no 
reason  to  believe  guilty ;  and  who,  if  they  were 
guilty,  they  most  certainly  knew  to  bo  innocent. 
Could  they  have  adopted  a  more  direct  methml 
of  exposing  their  own  infamy?  The  letter  to 
the  CM^nHuittec  ha**  intrinsic  marks  of  a  knowl- 
edge of  this  transaction.  It  tells  of  the  time, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  murder  was  com- 
initte^l.  Every  line  si>eaks  the  writer^s  con- 
demnation. In  atteuii>ting  to  divert  attention 
from  his  family,  and  to  charge  the  guilt  upon 
another,  he  indelibly  fixes  it  upon  himself. 

Joseph  Knapp  reipiested  Allen  to  put  these 
letters  into  the  post  office,  because,  said  he,  "'  I 
wish  to  nip  this  silly  atfair  in  the  bud.'*  If  this 
were  not  the  order  of  an  overruling  Providence, 
I  sliould  say  that  it  was  the  silliest  piece  of  folly 
that  was  ever  practised.  Mark  the  destiny  of 
crime.  It  is  ever  obliged  to  resort  to  such  sub- 
terfuges ;  it  trembles  in  the  broad  light ;  it  be- 
trays it.self,  in  seeking  concealment.  Ho  alone 
walks  safely,  who  walks  uprightly.  Who,  for  a 
moment,  can  read  these  letters  and  doubt  of  J. 
Knap{)'s  guilt  ?  The  constitution  of  nature  is 
made  to  inform  against  him.  There  is  no  cor- 
ner dark  enough  to  conceal  him.  There  is  no 
turnpike  broad  enougli,  or  smooth  enough,  for 
a  man  so  guilty  to  walk  in  without  stumbling. 


Every  step  proclaims  his  secret  to  every  pas- 
senger. His  own  acts  come  out,  to  fix  his  guilt. 
In  attempting  to  charge  another  with  his  own 
crime,  he  writes  his  own  confession.  To  do 
away  the  eflfect  of  Palmer's  letter,  signed  Grant 
— he  writes  his  own  letter,  and  atfixes  to  it  the 
name  of  Grant.  lie  writes  in  a  disguised  hand ; 
but  how  could  it  happeu,  that  the  same  Grant 
should  1)0  in  Salem,  that  was  at  Belfast  ?  This 
has  brought  the  whole  thing  out.  Evidently  he 
did  it,  because  he  has  adopted  the  same  style. 
Evidently,  he  did  it, — because  he  speaks  of  the 
price  of  blood,  and  of  other  circumstances  con- 
nei^ted  with  the  murder,  that  no  one  but  a  con- 
spirator could  have  known. 

Palmer  says  he  made  a  visit  to  the  Crownin- 
shields,  on  the  9th  of  April.  George  then 
asked  him  whether  he  had  heard  of  the  murder. 
Richard  inquired,  whether  he  had  heard  the 
nmsic  at  Salem.  They  said  that  they  were  sus- 
pected, that  a  committee  had  been  appointed  to 
search  houses ;  and  that  they  had  melted  up  the 
dagger,  the  day  after  the  murder,  because  it 
would  be  a  suspicious  circumsUmce  to  have  it 
found  in  their  possession.  Now  this  committee 
was  not  appointed,  in  fact,  until  Friday  evening. 
But  this  proves  nothing  against  Palmer,  it  does 
not  prove  that  George  did  not  tell  him  so ;  it 
only  i)roves  that  he  gave  a  false  reason,  for  a 
fact.  They  had  heard  that  they  were  suspect- 
ed— how  could  they  have  heard  this,  unless  it 
were  from  the  whisperings  of  their  own  con- 
sciences? Surely  this  rumor  was  not  then 
public. 

About  the  27th  of  April,  another  attempt  is 
made  by  the  Kna])ps  to  give  a  direction  to 
public  suspicion.  They  reported  themselves  to 
have  been  robbed,  in  passing  from  Salem  to 
Wenham,  near  Wenham  pond.  They  came  to 
Salem,  and  stated  the  particulars  of  the  adven- 
ture :  they  described  persons, — their  dress,  size, 
and  api)earance,  who  had  been  suspected  of  the 
murder.  They  would  have  it  understood,  that 
the  community  was  infested  with  a  band  of 
ruffians,  and  that  they,  themselves,  were  the 
particular  objects  of  their  vengeance.  Now, 
this  turns  out  to  be  all  fictitious, — all  false. 
Can  you  conceive  of  any  thing  more  enormous, 
any  wickedness  greater,  than  the  circulation  of 
such  reports? — than  the  allegatiim  of  crimes, 
if  committed,  capital  ?  If  no  such  thing — ^then 
it  reacts,  with  double  force  iijum  themselves, 
and  goes  very  far  to  show  their  guilt.  How 
did  they  conduct  on  this  occasion  ?  did  they 
make  hue  and  cry  ?  Did  they  give  information 
that  they  had  been  assaulted,  that  night,  at 
Wenham  ?  No  such  thing.  They  rested  quiet- 
ly on  that  night ;  they  waited  to  be  called  on 
for  the  particulars  of  their  mlventure;  they 
made  no  attempt  to  arrest  the  offenders ; — this 
was  not  their  object.  Tliey  were  content  to 
till  the  thousand  mouths  of  rumor, — to  spread 
abroad  false  reports, — to  divert  the  attention 
of  the  public  from  themselves ;  for  they  thought 
every  man  suspected  them,  because  they  knew 
they  ought  to  be  suspected. 
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The  iDAiuier  in  which  the  oomponution  for 
this  murdor  was  paid,  \n  a  circumHtanoe  worthy 
of  ooDflidoration.  By  cxuuiiuiiig  the  facts  and 
datea,  it  will  MtlBliEictorily  api>car,  that  Joseph 
Knapppaid  a  Bam  of  nmney  to  Richard  Cn>wD- 
inahield  in  live  franc  pie<.'ers  on  the  24th  uf 
April.  On  the  21st  of  April,  JoM*ph  Knapp 
received  five  hnndred  five  franc  pifce»s  as  the 
proceeds  of  an  adventure  at  !«ea.  The  remain  dor 
uf  this  Rj>ecieft  of  currency  that  came  home  in 
the  veflSi'l,  wafl  de{K»site<l  in  a  hank  at  Siilom. 
On  Saturday,  24th  of  April,  Frank  an<l  Kichanl 
rode  to  Wenham.  They  were  there  with  Jofk'pli 
an  hour  or  more:  apiMMired  to  he  ne^>tiutin(; 
private  hnKinena.  Kichard  continued  in  the 
chaise:  Jorapli  cume  to  the  cliai>o  and  convers- 
ed witli  him.  These  facets  are  proved  hy  Iliirt, 
and  Leighton,  and  by  OslN»rn*s  books.  On' Satur- 
day evening,  about  this  time,  Uichnrd  Cn>wnin- 
shield  is  proved  to  have  been  at  Wenham,  with 
another  person  whose  appearance  C4»rresiM>nds 
with  Frank,  by  Lummus.  Can  any  doul»t  this 
being  the  same  evenhig?  What  had  Kicliard 
Crowuinshield  to  do  at  Wenhnrn,  with  Joseph, 
unless  it  were  this  business  ?  He  was  there  be- 
fore tlie  murder;  he  was  there  after  the  mur- 
der; he  was  there  clandestinely,  unwilling  to 
be  seen.  If  it  were  not  upon  tliis  business,  k-t 
it  be  told  what  it  was  for,  Joseph  Knapp  could 
explain  it ;  Frank  Knapp  might  explain  it.  But 
they  don't  explain  it ;  and  the  inference  is 
against  them. 

Immediately  after  this,  Kicliard  passes  five 
franc  ]>ieces,  on  the  same  evening,  one  U)  Lum- 
mus, five  to  Palmer;  and  near  this  time, 
George  passes  three  or  four  in  Salem.  Here  are 
nine  of  these  pieces  parsed  by  tliem  in  four  days ; 
this  is  extraordinary.  It  is  an  unususal  currency : 
in  ordinary  business,  few  men  would  pa<«  nine 
such  i)ieces  in  the  course  of  a  year.  If  they 
were  not  received  in  this  way,  why  not  explain 
bow  they  came  by  them  ?  Money  was  not  so 
flush  in  their  pockets,  that  they  eould  not  tell 
whence  it  came,  if.  it  honestly  came  there.  It 
is  extremely  imix)rtant  to  them  to  explain 
whence  this  money  came,  and  they  would  do  it 
if  tliey  could.  If,  then,  the  price  of  blood  was 
paid  at  this  time,  in  the  presence  and  with  the 
knowledge  of  this  defendant ;  does  not  this 
prove  him  to  have  been  connected  with  tliis 
conspiracy  ? 

Obser^-e,  also,  the  effect  on  the  mind  of  Rich- 
ard, of  Palmer's  being  arrested,  and  committed 
to  prison ;  the  various  efforts  he  makes  to  dis- 
cover the  fact ;  the  lowering,  through  the  crevi- 
ces of  the  rock,  the  pencil  and  pai>er  for  hira 
to  write  upon ;  the  sending  two  lines  of  poetry, 
with  the  request  that  he  would  return  the  cor- 
responding lines;  the  shrill  and  peculiar  whistle 
— tne  inimitable  exclamations  of  ^*  Palmer !  Pal- 
mer I  Palmer  I" — all  these  things  prove  how 
great  was  his  alarm ;  they  corroborate  Palmer's 
ttory,  and  tend  to  establish  the  conspiracy. 

Joseph  Knapp  had  a  part  to  act  in  this 
matter ;  he  must  have  opened  the  window,  and 
secreted  the  key — ^he  had  free  access  to  every 


part  of  the  hooae ;  ha  waa  aoeuatoiiMd  li  M 

there ;  he  went  in  and  out  at  hie  pleawii  h 
could  do  this  without  being  eospected.  Hii 

J>roved  to  have  been  there  the  Satnrdij  pn» 
ling. 

If  all  these  things  taken  in  connection,  doHl 
prove  that  Capt.  White  was  mardered  in  p» 
suance  of  a  conspiracy-^ hen  the  case  iiita 
end. 

Savary's  tcstimonv  is  wholly  nnexpfetoi 
He  wa**  called  for  a  Jifiervnt  purpose.  Vka 
a*^ked  who  thei>er8on  was  that  he  saw  come  oM 
of  Caiit.  White's  yard  between  three  and  km 
o\'](N-k  in  the  morning, — ^he  answered,  I^ak 
Knapp.  I  am  not  clear  this  is  not  true.  Him 
may  Xh*  many  cinMiinstances  of  iniportanee  ei^ 
neeted  with  this  though  we  believe  the  mnrfa 
to  have  U'en  committed  between  tenandeterm 
o'clm'k.  The  letter  to  Dr.  7^nstow  state  it  to 
liave  been  done  about  eleven  o^clock — it  stitM  it 
to  have  been  done  with  a  blow  on  the  head,fiai 
a  weapon  loaded  with  lead.  Here  is  too  greiti 
corres|>ondence  with  the  reality,  not  to  hifi 
s(mie  meaning  to  it.  Dr.  Pierson  wasalwayiof 
the  opinion  that  the  two  classes  of  woondsweie 
made  with  ditferent  instruincntii,  and  by  difl(e^ 
ent  hands.  It  is  possible,  that  one  class  wasin- 
Hicted  at  one  timi»,  and  the  other  at  another,  it 
is  j)ossib1e,  that  on  the  last  visits  the  pulse  mi^ 
not  have  entirely  ceased  to  beat ;  and  then  the 
finishing  stn)ke  was  given.  It  is  said,  when  the 
bfHly  was  discovered,  some  of  the  wounds  weep*" 
ed,  while  the  others  did  not.  They  m^  hsff 
been  inilicted  from  mere  wautonne«H.  It  WM 
known  that  Cant.  White  was  accustomed  to 
keep  specie  by  him  in  liis  chamber ;  this  pcf^ 
hai>s  may  explain  the  last  visit.  It  is  proved, 
that  this  defendant  was  in  the  liabit  of  retiring 
to  bed,  and  leaving  it  afterwards,  without  the 
knowledge  of  his  family;  perhaps  he  did  soon 
this  occasion.  W^e  'see  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
fact ;  and  it  does  not  shake  our  belief  that  the 
murder  was  c/)mmitted  early  in  the  nights 

What  are  the  probd)llitiefl  as  to  the  time  of 
the  murder?  Mr.  White  was  an  a^red  man;  he 
usually  retired  to  bed  at  abitnt  half  past  nine. 
lie  slept  soundest,  in  the  early  part  of  the  night; 
usually  awoke  in  the  middle  and  latter  |Mrt; 
and  his  habits  were  perfectly  well  known. 
When  would  persons,  with  a  knowledge  of  theee 
facts,  be  most  likely  to  approach  him?  roost 
certainly,  in  the  first  hour  of  his  sleep.  TMi 
would  be  the  safest  time.  If  seen  then,  going 
to  or  from  the  house,  the  appearance  woidd  be 
least  susi)icious.  The  earlier  hour  would  then 
have  been  most  probably  selected. 

Gentlemen,  I  shall  dwell  no  longer  on  the 
evidence  which  tends  to  prove  that  there  was  a 
conspiracy,  and  that  the  prisoner  was  a  oons^- 
rator.  All  the  circumstances  concur  to  mm 
out  this  point.  Not  only  Palmer  swears  to  it, 
in  effect,  and  Leighton,  but  Allen  nuunly  np- 
ports  Palmer,  and  Osbom^s  books  lend  coDur- 
mation,  so  far  as  posuble  from  such  a  source 
Palmer  is  contradicted  in  nothing,  ^therby  any 
other  witness,  or  any  proved  circumatanoei  of 
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ooonrrence.  "Whatever  could  be  expected  to 
support  him,  does  support  him.  All  the  evi- 
dence clearly  manifests,  I  think,  that  there  was 
m  conspiracy ;  that  it  originated  with  J.  Knapp ; 
that  defendant  became  a  party  to  it,  and  was 
one  of  its  conductors,  from  first  to  last.  One  of 
the  most  powerful  circumstonc^s,  is  Palmer's 
letter  from  Belfast.  The  amount  of  this  wtis  a 
direct  charf^e  on  the  Knapps,  of  the  authorship 
of  this  murder.  How  did  they  treat  this  charge ; 
like  honest  men,  or  like  guilty  men  ?  Wo  have 
seen  how  it  was  treated.  J.  Knapp  fabricated 
letters,  charging  another  person,  and  caused 
them  to  be  put  into  the  post-office. 

I  shall  now  proceed  on  the  supposition,  that 
it  is  proved  that  there  was  a  conspiracy  to 
murder  Mr.  "White,  and  that  the  prisoner  was 
party  to  it. 

The  second,  and  the  material  inquiry  is,  was 
the  prisoner  present,  at  the  murder,  aiding  and 
abetting  therein  ? 

This  leads  to  the  legal  question  in  the  case, 
what  does  the  law  mean  when  it  says,  to  charge 
him  as  a  principal,  *^  he  must  bo  present,  aiding 
and  abetting  in  the  murder.^^ 

In  the  laugujige  of  the  late  chief  justice,  "  it 
is  not  required  that  the  abettor  shall  be  actually 
npon  the  spot  when  the  murder  is  committed, 
or  even  in  sight  of  the  more  immediate  ])eri)e- 
trator  of  the  victim,  to  make  him  a  principal. 
If  he  be  at  a  distance,  cooperating  in  the  act,  by 
watching  to  prevent  relief,  or  to  give  an  alarm, 
or  to  assist  his  confe«lerate  in  escajK*,  having 
knowledge  of  the  purpose  and  object  of  the  as- 
sassin,— this  in  the  eye  of  the  law  is  being 
present,  aiding  and  a])etti[ig,  so  as  to  make  him 
a  princii>al  in  the  murder.*' 

*'If  he  be  at  a  disUmce  co-operating" — this  is 
not  a  distance  to  be  measured  by  feet  or  rods  ; 
if  the  intent  to  lend  aid,  combine  with  a  knowl- 
edge that  the  murder  is  to  be  committed,  and 
the  person  so  intending,  l>e  so  situate  that  he 
can  by  any  possibility  lend  this  aid,  in  any  man- 
ner, then  he  is  present  in  legal  contemplation. 
He  need  not  lend  any  actual  aid :  to  be  ready 
to  assist^  is  assisting. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  murder;  the  distinc- 
tion between  them,  it  is  of  essential  importance 
to  bear  in  mind. — 1.  Murder  in  an  affray,  or 
upon  sudden  or  unexpected  provocation: — 2. 
Murder  secretly,  with  a  deliberate,  predeter- 
mined intention  to  commit  murder.  Under  the 
first  class,  the  (juestion  usually  is,  whether  the 
oftence  be  murder  or  manslaughter,  in  the  per- 
son who  C4»rnmits  the  deed.  Under  the  second 
class,  it  is  often  a  question  whether  others,  than 
he  who  actually  did  the  deed,  were  present  aid- 
ing and  assisting  thereto.  Offences  of  this  kind 
ordinarily  hiip[)en  when  there  is  nobody  pres- 
ent except  those  who  go  on  the  same  design.  If 
a  riot  shonld  happen  in  the  court  house,  and 
one  should  kill  another — this  may  bo.  nmrder, 
or  it  may  not,  according  to  the  intention  with 
which  it  was  done ;  which  is  always  matter  of 
fact  to  be  collected  from  the  circumstances  at 
the  time.    But  in  secret  murders,  premeditated 


and  determined  on,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  murderous  intention; — there  can  be  no 
doubt,  if  a  person  be  present,  knowing  a  murder 
is  to  be  done,  of  his  concurring  in  the  act.  llis 
being  there  is  a  proof  of  his  intent  to  aid  and 
abet ;  else,  why  is  lie  there  T 

It  has  been  contended,  that  proof  must  be 
given  that  the  person  accused  did  actually  afford 
aid,  did  lend  a  hand  in  the  murder  itself; — ^and 
without  this  proof,  although  he  may  be  near  by, 
he  may  be  presumed  to  be  there  for  an  innocent 
purpose ;  he  may  have  crept  silently  there  tc 
hear  the  news,  or  from  mere  curiosity  to  see 
what  was  going  on.  Preposterous — absurd! 
Such  an  idea  shocks  all  common  sense.  A  man 
is  found  to  be  a  conspirator  to  do  a  murder ;  he 
has  planned  it ;  he  has  assisted  in  arranging  the 
time,  the  place,  and  the  means ;  and  he  is  found 
in  the  place,  and  at  the  thne,  and^et  it  is  sug- 
gested that  he  might  have  been  there,  not  for 
co-t)peration  and  concurrence,  but  from  curios- 
ity! Such  an  argument  deserves  no  answer. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  give  it  one,  in  decorous 
tenns.  Is  it  not  to  be  taken  for  granted,  that  a 
man  seeks  to  acconii)lish  his  own  puriK>8es? 
When  he  has  planned  a  murder,  and  is  present 
at  its  execution,  is  he  there  to  forward,  or  to 
thwart  his  own  design  ?  Is  ha  there  to  assist, 
or  thereto  prevent?  But,  '^  curiosity !  "  He 
may  ])e  there  from  mere  *'  curiosity  I  "  Curi- 
osity, to  witness  the  success  of  the  execution  of 
his  own  plan  of  murder !  The  very  walls  of  a 
court  house  ought  not  to  stand — the  plough- 
share should  run  through  the  ground  it  stands 
on,  where  such  an  argument  could  find  tolera- 
tion. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  abettor  should 
actually  lend  a  hand — that  he  should  tiike  a 
part  in  the  act  itself ;  if  ho  be  present,  ready  to 
assist — that  is  assisting.  Some  of  the  doctrines 
advanced  would  acquit  the  defendant,  though 
he  had  gone  to  the  bedchamber  of  the  deceased, 
— thougli  he  had  been  standing  by,  when  the 
assjissin  gave  the  blow.  This  is  the  argument 
we  have  heard  to-day. 

The  court  here  said,  they  did  not  so  understand 
the  argument  of  the  counsel  for  defendant.  Mr. 
Dexter  said,  "  the  intent  and  powe/  alone  must 
co-operate.''    Mr.  Webster  continued : 

No  doubt  the  law  L**,  that  being  ready  to  as- 
sist is  assisting,  if  he  has  the  power  to  assist,  in 
case  of  need.  And  it  is  so  stated  by  Foster, 
who  is  a  high  authority.  "  If  A.  happeneth  to 
be  present  at  a  murder,  for  instance,  and  taketh 
no  part  in  it,  nor  eudeavoreth  to  prevent  it,  nor 
a[)prehendetli  the  murderer,  nor  levyeth  hue  and 
cry  after  him,  this  strange  behavior  of  his,  though 
highly  crhniual,  will  not  of  itsiAf  render  him 
either  principal  or  accessory."  "  But  if  a  fact 
amounting  to  murder  should  bo  committed  in 
])ro8ecution  of  some  unlawful  purpose,  though 
it  were  but  a  bare  trespass,  to  which  A.  in  the 
case  last  stated  had  consented,  and  he  had  gone 
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In  onliT  t«>  pi  re  AflsiKtance,  if  need  were,  fur 

carry in;r  it  into  ezc<'Ution,  thi^  would  liave 
ariiouDt«^  to  niuriler  in  him.  and  in  everv  jK-r- 
iM>n  preH-nt  and  joining  with  him.**  *'lf  t)»a 
fact  wu-i  ronniiitk-d  in  {inM4.-«-utii>n  of  the  orig- 
inal piirfN/M:  whirh  wus  mdawfuL  tlie  whole 
imrty  will  lie  involved  In  the  tniilt  of  him  who 
ffavv  the  blow.  For  in  r(»iii  hi  nations  of  thi^ 
kind,  (he  mortal  Htruki-.  thon^rh  (rivon  hy  one 
of  the  party,  \n  e«in»idi'rcd  in  the  fVt' of  the  law. 
and  of  •^iiind  rea.*4fU  toi>,  &•«  ^veii  by  every  in- 
dividual {ireMrnt  and  aU-ttinp.  Thi'  {H*rson  act- 
ually ^'ivinp  the  stroke  l*»  no  more  than  the  hand 
or  in.<<trument  bv  which  the  others  strike/*  Tlie 
author  in  s|>eakinf;  of  iHrinp  preM.*nt,  niean^  act- 
ual preH'Dce ;  not  actual  in  <»p[Mi!(ition  to  ciiu- 
Rtructive,  for  the  law  knows  no  ^uch  distinction. 
Tliere  is  but  one  presence,  and  this  Ls  the  situa- 
tion from  which  aid,  or  8np[N>sed  aid  may  be  ren- 
dered. The  law  diKnt  not  nay  wlieru  be  is  to 
gf),  <ir  how  near  he  \a  to  p»,  but  somewhere 
where  ho  may  give  as.<*i stance,  or  where  the 

Iierrietrator  may  t»ii]i|Mi>e  that  he  may  be  astiiste<l 
>y  him.  Sup(Mj?»o  that  he  is  a<'(|uainted  with 
the  deMtrn  of  the  murderer,  and  has  a  knowIe<lge 
of  the  time  when  it  is  t4>  be  carrietl  into  eifeet, 
and  goes  out  with  a  view  to  render  assistance, 
if  ni-ed  be;  why.  then,  even  though  the  munler- 
er  doi'H  Lot  know  of  this,  the  person  so  going 
out  will  be  an  al>ett(ir  in  the  murder.  It  is 
contended  tliat  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  could 
not  be  a  principal,  he  being  in  Iir<»wn  street ; 
because  he  could  not  there  render  iLSsistance. 
And  you  are  called  upon  to  determine  this  case, 
Acconling  as  you  may  I>e  of  o])inion,  whether 
Brown  street  was,  or  was  not,  a  suitable,  con- 
venient, well  eliosen  ]t\M'v,  to  aid  in  this  mur- 
der. This  is  not  the  true  question.  The  inquiry 
ifS  not  wlicthcr  you  would  have  si-lected  thu* 
place  in  preference  to  idl  others,  (►r  whether  you 
would  have  He1e<.^te<l  it  at  all ;  if  they  chose  it, 
why  should  we  doubt  about  it  ?  How  do  we 
know  the  use  they  intended  to  make  of  it.  or 
the  kind  of  aid  that  he  was  to  alford  by  being 
there  ?  The  question  for  you  to  consider,  is,  did 
the  defendant  go  into  Brown  street  in  aid  of 
this  murder  i  Did  he  go  there  by  agreement,  by 
a])pointment,  with  the  peri)etrator  ?  If  so,  ev- 
ery thing  else  follows.  The  main  thing,  indeed 
tlie  only  thing,  is  to  inquire  whether  he  was  in 
Brown  street  bj*  apjiointment  with  Richard 
Crowninsliield — it  might  be  to  keep  general 
watch ;  to  observe  the  lights,  and  advise  as  to 
time  of  access;  to  meet  the  prb^Jner  on  his  re- 
turn, to  advise  him  as  to  his  escaite ;  to  exam- 
ine his  clothes,  to  sec  if  any  marks  of  blood  ;  to 
furnish  exchange  of  clothes,  or  new  disguise  if 
necessary ;  to  tell  him  through  what  streets  he 
could  safely  retreat,  or  whether  he  could  dei>osit 
the  club  in  the  place  designed : — or  it  might  be 
without  any  dbtinct  object ;  but  merely  to  af- 
ford that  encouragement  which  would  be  afford- 
ed by  Richard  Crowninshield^s  consciousness 
that  he  was  near.  It  is  of  no  consequence 
whether,  in  your  opinion,  tlie  place  was  well 
chosen  or  not,  to  afford  aid ; — if  it  was  so  chosen, 


if  it  was  by  appointment,  thnt  he  wm  Am 
that  li  enough.  Sapfiose  Richnrd  Cnmifr 
shielii  when  applied  to  to  cominit  the  mv^ 
had  said,  "  I  wuD*t  do  it  nnlew  there  can  beMi 
one  near  by  to  faror  mv  escafie ;  I  vosS  fi 
unlef«9  you  will  stay  in  lirown  ttnetT  F^ 
the  gentleman's  argument,  he  would  not  be  ti 
aider  and  aliettor  in  the  murder,  becaiae  Ai . 
phice  was  not  well  chosen ;  thon^  it  U  MffK^ 
cut,  that  the  being  in  the  pUce  chosen,  wii a 
con«litii>n,  without  which,  the  murder  vorii 
hav«.  never  happened. 

You  are  tn  c«>n#ider  the  defendant  woDiii 
the  league,  in  the  combination  to  cominit  ik 
munler.  If  he  was  there  hj  Appuintment»  wiA 
tlie  i*er]»^'trat4>r,  he  is  an  abettor.  The  ssDca^ 
renee  i»f  the  {lerpetrator  in  Ids  being  tbci^i 
pr<ive<l  by  the  previous  evidence  of  the  tauft 
racy.  If  Uichard  CrowninshieJd,  for  $DjpK' 
{him;  wluUsoever,  made  it  a  condition  oftb 
agreement,  that  Frank  Knnpp  ediould  stisda 
'*  backer,'*  then  Frank  Knafip  was  an  alder  fli 
aU'ttor :  no  matter  what  the  aid  waiiw  o(  vhtf 
sort  it  was.  <ir  degree — be  it  never  so  Ikok, 
Kven  if  it  were  to  judge  of  the  hoar,  wbco  't 
was  U*>t  to  go,  or  to  see  when  tlie  lights  wen 
extinguisliiMl,  or  to  give  an  alarm  if  aayoM 
appn»arhed.  Who  better  calculated  to  jodp 
of  the*ie  things  than  the  murderer  hiuHriff 
and  if  he  so  detennined  them,  that  is  snflkMiL 

^'  Now  as  to  the  facts : '-  Frank  Knapp  knew 
that  the  murder  was  that  ni^t  tone  eon- 
mitted ;  he  was  one  of  the  couspiraton,  hi 
knew  the  object,  he  knew  the  time.  He  hid 
that  day  tK*en  t4)  Wenliam  to  see  Joseph,  sui 
probably  to  Danvers  to  see  Richard  Crownia- 
shield,  for  he  kept  his  motions  secret ;  be  hal 
that  day  hired  a  horse  and  chaise  of  Osbon, 
and  attempted  to  conceal  tlie  puqiose  for  wkkh 
it  was  use<l — ho  had  intentionally  left  Um 
''place*' and  the  *^ price*'  blank  on  Osbom^ 
liooks.  He  went  to  Wenham  bj  the  "waijd 
Danvers:  he  had  been  told  the  week  before  to 
hasten  Dick ;  he  had  seen  the  Crowninsbiaidi 
several  times  within  a  few  dajra;  he  hid  a 
saddle  horse  the  Saturday  ni|^t  before ;  he  had 
seen  Mrs.  I^kford  at  Wenham,  and  knew  die 
would  not  return  that  night  She  had  not 
been  away  before  for  six  weeks,  and  probably 
would  not  soon  be  again.  He  hod  Just  coma 
from  there.  Every  &y,  for  the  week  prevkiaa^ 
he  had  visited  one  or  other  of  these  eon- 
spirators,  save  Sunday,  and  tiien  probably  lis 
saw  them  in  town.  When  he  saw  Joseph  on 
the  r»th,  Joseph  had  prepared  the  housoi  tad 
would  naturally  tell  him  of  it ;  there  were  coih 
stant  communications  between  them,  didlj  and 
nightly  visitation :  too  much  knowledge  of 
these  parties  and  tliis  transaction,  to  leave  a 
particle  of  doubt  on  the  mind  of  anj  one  that 
Frank  Knapp  knew  that  the  murder  was  to  be 
done  this  night.  The  hour  was  come,  and  ha 
knew  it;  it  so,  and  he  was  in  Brown  itreeti 
without  explaining  why  he  was  there,  can  thi 
Jury  for  a  moment  doubt  whether  he  wm 
there  to  conntenanoe,  aid,  or  mipport;  or  loc 
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oariosity  alone ;  or  to  learn  bow  tbe  wages  of 
and  death  were  earned  bj  tbe  perpetrator  ? 


Here  Mr.  Webster  read  tbe  law  from  Ilaw- 
kins.    1.  Ilawk.  204.  Lib.  i.  cbap.  32,  sec.  7. 

Tbe  perpetrator  would  derive  courage,  and 
•trengtb,  and  confidence,  from  tbe  knowledge 
of  tbe  fact  that  one  of  bis  associates  was  near 
by.  If  be  was  in  Brown  street,  be  could  liave 
been  there  for  no  other  purpose.  If  there  for 
this  purpose,  tlion  he  was,  in  tbe  language  of 
the  law,  ''  present,^^  aiding  and  abetting  in  tlie 
murder. 

llis  interest  lay  in  bein":  somewhere  else.  If 
he  bad  nothing  to  do  with  tbe  murder,  no  part 
to  act,  why  not  stay  at  home  ?  Why  should  he 
leopard  his  own  life,  if  it  was  not  agreed  that 
be  should  be  there  ?  He  would  not  voluntarily 
go  where  the  very  place  would  probably  cause 
bim  to  swing  if  detected.  He  would  not  volun- 
tarily assume  the  place  of  danger.  His  taking 
this  place,  proves  that  he  went  to  give  aid. 
His  staying  away  would  have  made  an  alibi. 
If  he  bad  nothing  to  do  with  the  murder,  be 
would  be  at  home,  where  bo  could  prove  his 
alibi.  lie  knew  be  was  in  danger,  because  he 
was  guilty  of  the  consi)iracy,  and  if  he  had 
nothing  to  do,  would  not  expose  himself  to  sus- 
picion or  detection. 

Did  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  countenance  this 
murder?  l)id  he  concur,  or  did  ho  non-concur, 
iu  what  tbe  perpetrator  was  about  to  do '{ 
Would  he  have  tried  to  shield  him  ?  Would  he 
have  furnished  his  cloak  for  protection  ?  Would 
be  have  pointed  out  a  safe  way  of  retreat  ?  As 
you  would  answer  these  questions,  so  you 
should  answer  the  genend  question  :  Whether 
be  was  there  "  consenting  to  the  murder,"  or 
whether  bo  was  there  "  a  spectator  only  i " 

One  word  more  on  this  **  presence,''  called 
"  constructive  presence. "V  What  aid  is  to  be' 
rendered  ?  Where  is  the  lino  to  be  drawn,  be- 
tween acting  and  omitting  to  act  ?  Suppose  he 
bad  been  iu  in  the  house,  suppose  he  had  fol- 
lowed tbe  perpetrator  to  the  chamber,  what 
could  bo  have  done  'i  This  was  to  be  a  murder 
by  stealth  ;  it  was  to  be  a  secret  assassination. 
It  was  not  their  purpose  to  have  an  open  com- 
bat; they  were  to  approach  their  victim  un- 
awares, and  silently  give  the  fatal  blow.  But 
if  he  bad  been  in  the  chamber,  no  one  can  doubt 
that  he  would  have  been  an  abettor,  because 
of  bis  presence,  and  ability  to  render  services 
if  needed.  What  service  could  be  have  ren- 
dered, if  there  ?  Gould  he  have  helped  him 
fly?  Could  he  have  aided  tbe  silence  of  his 
movements  ?  Could  be  have  facilitated  his  re- 
treat, on  tbe  first  alarm?  Surely,  this  was  a 
case  where  there  was  more  of  safety  in  going 
alone,  than  with  another,  where  company 
would  only  embarrass.  Richard  Crowninshield 
would  prefer  to  go  alone.  He  knew  bis  errand 
too  well.  His  nerves  needed  no  collateral  sup- 
port. He  was  not  tbe  man  to  take  with  bim  a 
trembling  companion.     He  would  prefer   to 


have  his  aid  at  a  distance.  He  would  not  wish 
to  be  embarrassed  by  bis  presence.  He  would 
prefer  to  have  bim  out  of  the  house.  He  would 
prefer  that  he  should  be  in  Brown  street.  But, 
whether  in  the  chamber,  in  the  house,  in  the 
g:arden,  or  in  the  street^  whatsoever  is  aiding  in 
*•  immediate  presence,"  is  aiding  in  *'  construct- 
ive presence " — ^any  thing  that  is  aid  in  one 
case  is  aid  in  the  other. 

Reads  from  Hawkins.  4.  Hawk.  201.  Lib. 
iv.  chap.  29,  sec.  8. 

If  then  the  aid  be  any  where  that  emboldens 
the  perpetrator,  that  affords  him  hope  or  con- 
fidence in  the  enterprise,  it  is  the  same  as 
though  he  stood  at  his  elbow  with  his  sword 
drawn :  his  being  there  ready  to  act,  with  the 
power  to  act,  that  is  what  makes  bim  an 
abettor. 

Hero  Mr.  Webster  referred  to  Kelly's  case, 
and  Hyde's  case,  &c.,  cited  by  counsel  for  tb^ 
defendant,  and  showed  that  they  did  not  mili- 
tate with  the  doctrine  for  which  he  contended. 
The  difference  is,  in  those  cjises  there  was  open 
violence ;  this  was  a  case  of  secret  assassination. 
The  aid  must  meet  the  occasion.  Here  no 
"  acting  "  was  necessary,  but  watching,  conceal- 
ment of  escai)e,  management. 

What  are  the  "  facts  "  in  relation  to  this  pre- 
sence ?  Frank  Knapp  is  proved  a  conspirator, 
proved  to  have  known  that  the  deed  was  now 
to  be  done.  Is  it  not  probable  that  he  was  in 
Brown  street  to  concur  in  tbe  murder  i  There 
were  four  conspirators;  it  was  natural  that 
some  one  of  them  would  go  with  the  i)erpetra- 
tor.  Richard  Crowninshield  was  to  be  the  pei- 
petrator ;  he  was  to  give  tbe  blow.  No  evi- 
dence of  any  casting  of  the  parts  for  the  others. 
The  defendant  would  probably  be  the  man  to 
take  the  second  part.  He  was  fond  of  exploits, 
he  was  accustomed  to  the  use  of  sword-canes 
and  dirks.  If  any  aid  was  required,  he  was  the 
man  to  give  it.  At  least  there  is  no  evidence 
to  the  contrary  of  this. 

Aid  could  not  have  been  received  from  Jo- 
seph Knapp,  or  from  George  Crowninshield. 
Joseph  Knapp  was  at  Wenham,  and  took  good 
care  to  prove  that  he  was  there.  George 
Crowninshield  has  proved  satisfactorily  where 
he  was ;  that  ho  was  in  other  company,  such  as 
it  wa**,  until  eleven  o'clock.  This  narrows  the 
inquiry.  This  demands  of  the  prisoner  to  show 
that  if  be  was  not  in  tliis  place,  where  be  was  ? 
It  calls  on  bim  loudly  to  show  this,  and  to  show 
it  truly.  If  he  could  show  it,  he  would  do  it. 
If  be  don't  tell,  and  that  truly,  it  is  against 
bim.  The  defence  of  an  '^  alibi "  is  a  double- 
edged  sword.  He  knew  that  be  was  in  a  situa- 
tion that  he  might  be  called  upon  to  account 
for  himself.  If  be  had  no  particular  appoint- 
ment or  business  to  attend  to,  be  would  have 
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taken  rare  to  bftvf-  been  iMe  00  to  hare  ac- 

Ciunt^i.  H*r  wt^uM  Lave  be<:D  out  <»{  xnwiu 
or  in  M>r/ic  priffl  c*}Ui]iunr.  Ha^  he  arfiutJttrd 
for  hii/j^  If  9:1  tliat  rj:;rht  t<>  roar  Mi:i«faf'tK»n  } 

Ihe  ;>rx-«irit.*r  iia,-  httriopt^  Vi  jiniVt:  an  alibi, 
in  two  wnvii.  Ill  liie  fir«i  [ila^«.  bv  fiur  \*»ans 
men  wif  ^  who'ji  lie  KiV*  }m:  wan  in  fv*jnfijinr  «>*i 
the  evi-nifj;:  of  tbe  inurdrr,  fn^m  isevtrii  oVjx-k, 
tilJ  nwir  T^n  o'cIiM-k:  tliL«  fJ«'p*:n«i«i  u;i<»rj  the 
'• '■•Tt.'iinry  of  the  iii;:ht."'  In  the  ■^r'*'»n»i  plitv. 
bv  hi-  frifiiiiv.  from  ten  oVrlrw-k  afti-rwunl- : 
thin  (J"]«.  u«!-  \i\Mtu  the  "r^rtainty  of  th«r  time 
of  l!ie  n)j\:\."  Th*."^:  two  f •la-'^.T of  pn^»f  have 
no  <:ofjij-'.'rion  with  eai;h  other.  One  niav  l^e 
true  aij'l  the  other  fal^e,  or  they  uiy  b<jtii  lie 
true,  or  Ixjth  Ik;  falrie.  I  f'hall  examine  thi< 
te*tiriioriy  with  H<ime  attention,  be^-atixe.  on  a 
fomter  trinh  it  ma'le  mons  impre^ion  on  t)ie 
m'ltuU  of  the  tntMrt  tlian  on  my  ovu  uiiml.  I 
thirik.  w}i«.-n  r-anrfully  hifte'l  an«l  com]'are<l  it 
vill  U-  Im-itmI  to  have  in  it  more  of  "jilaUM- 
bibility  '"  than  "  reality." 

Mr.  Vit'yi*;  te-titje-^  that  on  the  evening  of  the 
6tli  of  .\\th\  he  was  in  cjmjMiny  with  Hun-h- 
inon-,  !{a!'-h.  aiul  Forrer^ter,  and  that  he  met 
the  <ief«rn<iarit  ti}ntni  seven  o*ch>ck,  near  the 
(sahtm  hot«rl ;  that  he  afterwards  met  Iiiin 
at  ItemoiJ'I'n.  ab«>ut  nine  o'clock,  anil  that  he 
"was  in  c'oriipuny  with  him  a  con^iilerahlo  jiurt 
of  the  evc-nin;r.  Thiri  young  frentleman  i:4  a 
Biemhcr  of  rolh*;.^*,  and  f^ays  that  he  rame  in 
Ujwu  thf  Saturday  even  injr  previous;  that  lie  is 
DOW  able  to  say  that  it  was  the  ni^dit  of  tlie 
munler,  wlieii  he  walked  with  Frank  Knapp, 
from  the  n'Ci*Ile<tion  of  the  fjict,  that  he<ralled 
hinif^'lf  to  an  amMint  on  the  morning  after  the 
inunler.  as  was  natiind  for  men  to  do  when  an 
extraordinary  <jcriirrenfe  hapi>eii<).  Gentle- 
men, tlii--^  kind  of  evidence  is  ni>t  Rati.<<factory ; 
^neral  imiin-snions  as  to  time  are  not  to  be  re- 
lied on.  if  I  were  calle^l  upon  to  state  the 
particular  day  on  which  any  witnesi^testiiied  in 
this  cauM*,  I  could  not  do  it.  Every  man  will 
notice  the  same  tiling  in  his  own  mind.  There 
iri  no  one  of  thetfo  young  men  that  could  give 
any  account  of  himself  for  any  "other"  day  in 
the  month  of  April.  They  are  made  to  remem- 
Y>er  the  fact,  and  then  they  think  they  remem- 
ber the  time.  lie  has  no  means  of  knowing  it 
was  Tuesday  more  than  any  other  time.  He 
did  not  know  it  at  fir^t,  he  could  not  know  it 
afterwards.  Ho  Kays  he  called  him.se1f  to  an 
account ;  this  has  no  more  to  do  with  the  mur- 
der, tlinii  with  the  man  in  the  moon,  buch 
tentimony  is  not  worthy  to  Ihj  relied  on,  in  any 
forty-shilling  luiusc.  What  (occasion  had  he  to 
call  himself  to  on  account?  Did  he  6upi>ose 
that  he  Hhr>uld  be  8uspccte<l?  Had  he  any  in- 
timation of  this  conspiracy  f 

Suppose,  gentlemen,  you  were  either  of  you 
askeu,  where  you  were,  or  what  you  were  do- 
ing, on  the  15th  day  of  June,  you  could  not 
answer  this  question  without  calling  to  mind 
some  events  to  make  it  certain.  Just  as  well 
may  you  remember  on  wliat  you  dined  on  each 
day  of  the  year  past    ^me  is  identical.    Its 


«abdivi4«^iiif  are  all  alike.     Ko 
day  from  aiK>ther.  or  one  bovr  from 
but  by  some  fact  connected  with  it.    Dmi 
honrs  are  not  risibkr  to  the  Msuea.  vjr  w\ 
apprehtnce<!  and  iliAio^iiisfaed  bj  ilit 
ijtandin/.    T^je  flow  of  tizne  u  koavn  oajrl 
^••njethinff  whiob  makes  it;  Mnd  be  who 
of  the  date  of  occturencesi  with  notbiif 
;ruide  hi'i  nrt'^^Ilectiuiu  i=peak«  at  xaDdam.aiiii 
nut  to  lie  relied  on.     This  Tonn^  gentlen 
memV-r^  the  facta  and  iPCCDrrencet;  be 
nut  bin::  why  they  shunld  not  hare  happowdi 
the  ev«;ning  of  the  «xth :  but   heknovi  i 
m>Te.     All  the  rest  is  eridentlr  ooDJeecm^j 
impre*Miin. 

Mr.  White  inf'irms  toq  that  he  tdd  Inall 
rould  um  tell  whit  xii^ht  it  was.  Ibe  fiat 
thou;rhti  are  all  that  are  valuable  in  foA  chl 
Th^y  mis4  the  mark  by  taking  aecond  aiaL 

Mr.  Italch  iHrlievea,  but  is  not  raze,  tint  ht 
wa^  with  Frank  Knapp  on  the  erenin;  of  tk 
munler.  He  has  given  different  aecoanti  d 
the  time.  He  has  no  means  of  makiag  tL 
certain.  All  he  knows  is,  that  it  wai  mm 
evening'  before  Fa<«t.  But  whether  Vondq^ 
TueKlay.  a»t  Saturdiiy,  he  cannot  telL 

Mr.  liun'liniore  says,  to  the  best  ct^atht' 
lief  it  wa*i  the  evening  of  the  murder.  Aftv- 
wards  ho  attempts  to  speak  poritirely.  fron 
recolle<ting that  he  mentioned  the  cimunstsifli 
to  William  Pierce,  as  he  went  to  the  Minenl 
Spring  on  Fast  day.  I^^t  MondaT  momisf  In 
told  Col.  Putnam  he  could  not  fix  xLe  time,  Tlu 
witness  btands  in  a  much  worse  plight  thaa 
either  of  the  others.  It  is  difllcnlt  to  Kcoodlft 
all  he  has  said  with  any  belief  in  the  aoca- 
racv  of  his  recollections. 

Mr.  Forrester  does  not  speak  with  any  cer- 
tainty as  to  the  night;  and  it  is  veiy  eeitsia 
that  he  told  Mr.  luring  and  others  that  he  did 
nc»t  know  what  night  it  was. 

Now,  what  does  fhe  testimonj  of  these  fan 
young  men  amount  to  ?  The  only  cireDmstanes 
by  which  they  approximate  to  an  identifying  of 
the  night  is,' that  three  of  them  say  it  WH 
cloudy ;  they  think  their  walk  was  eitber  on 
Monday  or  Tue^jdav  evening,  and  it  is  admitted 
that  Monday  evening  was  dear,  whence  tiMj 
draw  the  inference  that  it  must  hare  bean 
Tuesday. 

But,  fortunately,  there  is  one  fact  disclosed  in 
their  testimony  that  settles  the  question.  Bakh 
says,  that  on  the  evening  w;h6neyer  it  was,  that 
he  saw  the  prisoner,  the  pfl^oner  tbid  him  he 
was  going  out  of  town  on  horseback,  fbr  a  dis- 
tance of  about  twenty  minutes^  ride,  and  that  lis 
was  going  to  cet  a  horse  at  OsbomV  This  was 
about  seven  o^clock.  At  abont  idne,  Balch  sqrs 
he  saw  the  prisoner  again,  and  was  then  tM  br 
him  that  he  had  had  his  ride  and  had  retoniei 
Now  it  appears  by  Osbom^s  bookl^  that  the 
prisoner  had  a  Baddle-horse  from  his  stable,  not 
on  Tuesday  evening,  the  ni|^t  of  the  murder, 
but  on  the  Saturday  eveniSag  pnvnons.  TUs 
fixes  the  time  about  which  theie  Toong  mea 
testify,  and  is  a  complete  answer  ana  nfbtattoa 
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of  the  attempted  "alibi,"  on  Tuesday  even- 


ing. 


come  now  to  speak  of  the  testimony  ad- 
duced by  the  defendant  to  explain  where  he 
"was  after  ten  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  mnr- 
der.  This  comes  chiefly  from  members  of  the 
funily ;  from  his  father  and  brothers. 

It  is  a^jfreed  that  the  iiflSdavit  of  the  prisoner 
Bhonld  be  received  as  evidence  of  what  his 
brother,  Samuel  II.  Knapp,  would  testify,  if 
present.  S.  II.  Knap])  says,  that  aboat  ten 
minutes  past  ten  o'clock,  liis  brother,  F.  Knapp, 
on  his  way  to  bed,  ojjened  his  chamber-dt>or, 
made  soTne  remarks,  closed  the  door,  and  went 
to  his  chamber;  and  that  he  did  not  hear  him 
leave  it  at^crwards.  How  is  this  witness  able 
to  fix  the  time  at  ten  minutes  past  ten  ?  There 
to  no  circumstance  mentioned,  by  which  he  fixes 
it.  He  had  been  in  bed,  probably  ask»ep,  and 
was  aroused  froiu  his  sleep  by  the  oi)ening  of 
tlie  door.  AVas  he  in  a  situation  to  speak 
of  time  with  precision?  Could  he  know, 
under  such  circumstances,  whether  it  was  ten 
minutes  past  ten,  or  ten  minutes  before  eleven, 
when  his  brother  spoke  to  him  ?  What  would 
be  the  natunil  result,  in  such  a  case?  But  we 
are  not  left  to  conjecture  this  result.  We  have 
positive  testimony  on  this  point.  Mr.  Wobb 
tells  you  that  Samuel  told  him  on  the  8th  of 
June,  *'  tliat  he  did  not  know  what  time  his 
brother  Frank  came  liome,  and  that  he  was  not 
at  home  when  he  went  to  bed^"  You  will  con- 
sider this  testimony  of  Mr.  Webb  as  indorsed 
upon  this  affidavit;  and  with  this  indorsement  up- 
on it,  you  will  jj^ive  it  its  due  weifjht.  Tiiis  state- 
ment was  made  to  him  after  Frank  was  arrested. 

I  come  to  the  testimony  of  the  father.  I  find 
myself  incapable  of  speaking  of  him  or  his  tes- 
timony with  severity.  Unfortunate  old  man ! 
Another  Lear,  in  the  conduct  of  his  children ; 
another  I^ar,  I  fear,  in  the  effect  of  his  distress 
upon  his  mind  and  understanding.  Ho  is  brought 
here  to  testify,  under  circumstances  that  disarm 
severity,  and  call  loudly  for  sympathy.  Though 
itis  impossible  not  to  see  that  his  story  cannot 
be  credited,  yet  I  am  not  able  to  speak  of  him 
otherwise  than  in  sorrow  and  grief.  Unhappy 
father!  he  strives  to  remember,  perhaps  per- 
suades himself  that  lie  does  remember,  that  on 
the  evening  of  the  murder  he  was  himself  at 
home  at  ten  o'clock.  He  thinks, — f>r  seems  to 
think,  that  liis  son  come  in  at  about  five 
minutes  past  ten.  He  fancies  that  he  remembers 
his  conversation ;  he  thinks  he  spoke  of  bolting 
the  door;  he  thinks  he  asked  the  time  of  night ; 
he  seems  to  remember  his  then  going  U>  his  bed. 
Alas  I  these  are  but  the  swimming  fancies  of  an 
agitated  and  distressed  mind.  Al&s !  they  are 
but  the  dreams  of  hope, — its  uncertain  lights, 
flickering  on  the  thick  darkness  of  parental  dis- 
tress. AJas  I  the  miserable  father  knows  noth- 
ing, in  reidity,  of  all  these  things. 

Mr.  Shepard  says  that  the  fiiret  conversation 
he  .had  with  Mr.  Knapp  was  soon  after  the 
murder,  and  before  the  arrest  of  his  sons.  Mr. 
Knapp  says  it  was  after  the  arrest  of  his  sons. 


His  own  fears  led  him  to  say  to  Mr.  Shepard, 
that  his  *'  son  Frank  was  at  homo  that  night ; 
and  so  Phippen  told  him, — or  as  Phippcn  told 
him.*'  Mr.  Shepard  says  that  he  was  struck  with 
the  remark  at  the  time,  that  it  made  an  unfa- 
vorable impression  on  his  mind ;  he  does  not 
tell  you  what  that  impression  was,  but  when 
you  connect  it  with  the  previous  inquiry  he  had 
made, — whether  Frank  had  continu^'J  to  asso- 
ciate with  the  Crowninshields  ? — and  recollect 
that  the  Crowninshields  were  then  known  to 
be  suspected  of  this  crime,  can  you  doubt  what 
this  impression  was  ?  can  you  doubt  as  to  the 
fears  he  then  had  ? 

This  poor  old  man  telLs  you  tliat  he  was 
greatly  peri>lexed  at  the  time,  that  he  found 
himself  in  embarrassed  circiunstances ;  that  on 
this  very  night  he  was  engaged  in  making  an 
assignment  of  his  property  to  his  friend  Mr. 
Shepard.  If  ever  charity  should  furnish  a 
mantle  for  error,  it  should  be  here.  Imagina- 
tion cannot  picture  a  more  deplorable,  distressed 
condition. 

The  same  general  remarks  may  be  ajjplied  to 
his  conversation  with  Mr.  Treadwell  as  have 
been  made  upon  that  with  Mr.  Sliei>ard.  He 
told  him  that  he  believed  Frank  was  at  home 
about  the  usual  time.  In  his  conversations  with 
either  of  these  persons,  he  did  not  j)retend  to 
know,  of  his  own  knowledge,  the  time  that  he 
came  home.  He  now  tells  you  positively  that 
he  recollects  the  time,  and  that  lie  so  told  Mr. 
Shepard.  He  Ls  directly  contradicted  by  both 
these  witnesses,  as  respectable  men  as  Salem 
affords. 

This  idea  of  alibi  is  of  recent  origin.  Would 
Samuel  Knapp  have  gone  to  sea  if  it  were  then 
thought  of?  His  testimony,  if  tnie,  was  too 
importjint  to  be  lost.  If  there  bo  nny  truth  in 
this  part  of  the  alibi,  it  is  so  near  in  pdint  of 
time  that  it  cannot  be  relied  on.  The  mere  va- 
riation of  half  an  liour  would  avoid  it. — The 
mere  variations  of  different  time-pieces  would 
exi)lain  it. 

Has  the  defendant  proved  where  he  was  on 
that  night?  If  you  doubt  about  it — ^tliere  is  an 
end  of  it.  The  burden  is  upon  him,  to  satisfy 
you  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt.  Osborn's 
books,  in  connection  with  what  the  young  men 
state,  are  conclusive,  I  think,  on  this  point.  He 
has  not,  then,  accounted  for  himself — ^lie  has  at- 
tem])ted  it,  and  has  failed.  I  pray  you  to  re- 
member, gentlemen,  that  this  is  a  case  in  which 
the  prisoner  would,  more  than  any  other,  be 
rationally  able  to  account  for  himself  on  the 
night  of  the  murder,  if  he  could  do  so.  He  was 
in  the  conspiracy,  he  knew  the  murder  was  then 
to  be  committed ;  and  if  lie  himself  was  to  have 
no  hand  in  its  actual  execution,  he  would  of 
course,  as  matter  of  safety  and  precaution,  be 
somewhere  else,  and  be  able  to  prove  after- 
wards that  he  had  been  somewhere  else.  Hav- 
ing this  motive  to  prove  himself  elsewliere,  and 
the  power  to  do  it,  if  he  were  elsewhere,  his 
failing  in  such  proof  must  necessarily  leave  a 
very  strong  inference  against  him. 
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DAXIEL  WEBSTER. 


Bnt,  ^ntleincn,  let  as  now  consider  what  U 
the  c%'i(1fnce  produced  on  the  part  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  pHive  that  John  FranciM  Knapp,  the 
prisoner  at  tlie  bar,  yra»  in  Bnjwn  street  on  the 
night  <»f  the  inurdor.  This*  in  a  (Htint  <if  vital 
ini|)ortnnoe  in  this  cauM^.  Unlcft^  tliis  l»e  made 
ont  beyond  reasonable  doubt,  the  law  of  [)ri*i«- 
ence  doi.*8  not  apply  to  the  case.  The  govern- 
ment undertake  to  prove  that  he  waj*  pr(*sent, 
aiding  in  the  murder,  by  proving  that  he  waa 
in  Hn)wn  ntreet  for  this  pur|M>?*tf.  Now  what 
are  tlie  undoubted  facts?  They  are  that  two 
persons  were  seen  in  that  street  at  several  timei*, 
during  that  evening,  under  siispioious  circum- 
stances ; — under  such  ci renin •itan<vs  cs  induced 
th«>se  who  tMW  them  to  watch  their  movements. 
Of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Mirif*k  saw  a 
man  htanding  at  the  post  opjKjsito  his  store,  from 
iitteen  minutes  before  nine  until  twenty  minutes 
after,  dressed  in  a  full  frock-cr»at,  gla/ed  cap, 
&c.,  in  size  and  general  api>earaiice  answering 
to  ttie  ])risoner  at  the  bar.  This  j»erson  was 
waiting  tliere:  and  whenever  nny  one  ai>- 
proache<l  liim,  he  moved  to  and  from  the  cor- 
ner, as  th<»ug)i  he  would  avoid  l)eing  susi)ecte«l 
or  recognize<l.  Afterwards  two  persons  were 
seen  by  Webstt*r,  walking  in  Howard  strei-t, 
with  a  slow,  delil^rate  movement,  that  attracte<i 
his  attention.  This  was  alH>ut  half  pa.st  nine. 
One  of  tliese  he  t*K)k  to  Ik?  the  pris<jner  at  the 
bar — the  o  Jier  ho  did  not  know. 

AI>o\it  half  ])ast  ten  a  person  is  seen  sitting 
on  the  rop^'walk  9tei>s,  wrapi»ed  in  a  cloak.  He 
dn>i»s  his  head  when  passe<l,  to  avoid  being 
known.  Shortly  after  two  jKTsons  are  seen  to 
meet  in  this  street,  without  ceremony  or  salu- 
tation, and  in  a  hnrried  manner  to  converse  ft»r 
a  short  time ;  tlien  to  separate  and  run  off  with 
great  speed.  Now  r)n  tliis  same  night  a  gentle- 
man is  slain, — murdered  in  his  bed, — his  house 
being'entered  by  stealtli  from  wjtliout ;  and  liis 
house  situjited  witliin  300  feet  of  tliis  street. 
The  windows  of  his  chamber  were  in  plain  sight 
from  this  street ; — a  weapon  of  death  is  after- 
wards found  in  a  ]ilaco  wliere  these  persons 
were  seen  to  pass — in  a  retired  place,  around 
whicli  they  liad  l>een  seen  lingering.  It  is  now 
known  that  this  murder  was  committtnl  by  a 
conspiracy  of  four  j^ersona,  conspiring  together 
for  this  i)urpose.  No  accoimt  is  given  wlio 
these  suspected  persons  thus  seen  in  Brown 
street  and  its  neighborhood  were.  Now^  I  ask, 
gentlemen,  whether  you  or  any  man  can  doubt 
tliat  this  murder  was  committed  by  the  persons 
who  were  thus  in  and  about  Hrown  street?  Can 
any  person  doubt  th.at  they  were  there  for  pur- 
poses connected  with  this  murder?  If  n(»t  for 
this  purpose,  what  were  they  there  for  ?  AVhen 
there  is  a  cause  so  near  at  liand,  why  wander 
into  conjecture  for  an  explanation  ?  Common 
sense  requires  you  to  take  the  nearest  adequate 
cause  for  a  known  effect.  Who  were  these  sus- 
picions persons  in  Brown  street?  There  was 
stunetliing  extraordinary  about  them — some- 
thing noticeable,  and  noticed  at  the  time — 
something  in  their  appearance  that  aroused  sus- 


picinn.    And  a  man  is  fbniid  the  imt 
murdered  in  the  near  vicinity. 

Now,  so  long  as  no  other  acooont  dulVi 
given  of  those  sospicions  pereona,  to  long  tti 
kiference  must  remain  irrematible  thattfacyvn 
the  nmrderers.  Let  it  be  rememhered  tkatith 
already  shown  that  this  xnnrder  was  the  mk 
of  consiiiracy  and  of  concert ;  let  it  be  nam- 
Ix^red  that  the  house,  having  been  npeued'ftta 
within,  was  entered  by  st^th  from  withoiL 
Let  it  be  remembered  that  Brown  street,  wkm 
ttiese  jH.'rsons  were  repeated!  j  aeen  under  fldk 
suspicious  circumstanccfs  was  a  place  ta 
whicli  every  <»cciipied  room  in  Mr.  WIM 
house  was  clearly  c^een ;  let  it  be  remembni 
tiiat  the  place,  thoagh  thns  verj  near  to  1ft 
\\*hite*s  housi%  was  a  retired  and  lonely  plaei; 
an<l  let  it  lie  remembered  that  the  iostnuMt 
of  deatli  was  afterwards  fonnd  concealed  wy 
near  tlie  same  spot 

Must  iu)t  every  man  come  to  the  cooduiai 
tliat  tliese  ftersons,  thus  seen  in  Brown  8tit«^ 
were  the  murderers?  Everv  man^s  own  jiM^ 
ment,  I  think,  must  satisfy  Kim  that  this  nut 
1»e  so.  It  is  a  plain  deduction  of  conunon  mok 
It  is  a  ]K)int  on  which  each  one  of  jon  may  n^ 
Mm  like  a  Hale  or  a  Mansfield.  The  two  oeeor 
rences  explain  each  other.  The  mnrder  ehovf 
why  tliese  persons  were  thus  lurking  at  thiC 
hour  in  Brown  street;  and  their  Inrkin;  ii 
Hrown  street  shows  who  committed  the  morier. 

If  then  the  persons  in  and  about  Brown  rtnet 
were  the  plotters  ami  executors  of  the  mnrder 
of  Capt.  "Wliite,  we  know  who  they  were,  $dA 
yon  know  that  there  is  one  of  them. 

This  fearful  concatenation  of  circamstancM 
puts  him  t^)  an  account.  He  was  a  conspirator. 
He  tiad  entere<l  into  this  plan  of  mnrder.  Hie 
mnrder  is  ctmimitted,  and  he  is  known  to  ban 
been  within  three  minutes^  walk  of  the  plaea 
1 1 e  must  account  for  himself.  He  has  attempted 
this,  and  failed.  Then,  with  all  these  general 
reasfuis  to  show  he  was  actaally  in  BnrwB 
street,  and  his  failures  in  his  alibi,  let  ns  let 
what  is  the  direct  proof  of  his  being  there. 
liut  firsts,  let  me  ask,  is  it  not  verv  remaikihli 
that  there  is  no  attempt  to  show  wliere  Richard 
Crowninshield,  jr.  was  on  that  ni^ht  f  We  heir 
nothing  of  him.  He  was  seen  m  none  of  hii 
usual  haunts  about  the  town.  Yet,  if  he  wit 
the  actunl  perpetrator  of  the  mnrder,  which  no- 
body doubts,  he  was  in  the  town  somewhereL 
Can  you,  therefore,  entertain  a  doubt  that  ha 
was  one  of  the  persons  seen  in  Brown  atreetf 
And,  as  to  the  prisoner,  yon  will  recollect  thit 
since  the  testimony  of  the  young  men  has  fiubd 
to  show  where  he  was  that  evening,  the  last  we 
hear  or  know  of  him,  on  the  day  preceding  the 
murder,  is,  tliat  at  four  o'dook  p.  x.  he  was  it 
his  brother^s,  in  Wenharo.  He  had  left  home 
after  dinner,  in  a  manner  donbtlees  derigncfd  to 
avoid  observation,  and  had  gone  to  Wenham, 
probably  by  way  of  Danvera.  Aa  we  hear  no- 
thing of  him  after  foor  o^olodk,  p.  v.  for  the 
remainder  of  the  day  and  eveadng;  as  ha  WM 
one  of  the  oonspiraton ;  aa  Biioiiaid  Gfarowiii- 
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shield,  jr.  was  another;  as  Richard  Crownin- 
ahield,  jr.  was  in  town  in  the  evening,  and  yet 
seen  in  no  nsual  place  of  resort,  the  inference  is 
very  fair  that  Richard  Crowninshield,  jr.  and 
the  prisoner  were  together,  acting  in  execution 
of  their  conspiracy.  Of  the  four  conspirators, 
J.  J.  Knapj),  jr.  was  at  Wenham,  and  Greorge 
Crowninshield  has  been  accounted  for;  so  that, 
if  the  i>ersoris  seen  in  Brown  street  were  the 
murderers,  one  of  them  must  have  been  Richard 
Crowninsliicld,  jr.,  and  tlie  other  must  have 
been  tlie  prisoner  at  the  bar.  Now,  as  to  the 
proof  of  his  identity  with  one  of  the  persons 
seen  in  Brown  street. 

Mr.  Miriok,  a  cautious  witness,  examined  the 
person  he  saw  closely  in  a  light  night,  and  says 
that  ho  thinks  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  is  the 
same  j>erson ;  and  that  he  should  not  hesitate 
at  all,  if  he  were  seen  in  the  same  dress.  Ilis 
opinion  is  formed,  partly  from  his  own  observa- 
tion, and  partly  from  the  description  of  others. 
But  this  description  turns  out  to  be  only  in  re- 
gard t<>  the  dress.  It  is  said  that  he  is  now 
more  confident  than  on  the  former  trial.  If  he 
has  varied  in  his  testimony,  make  such  allow- 
ance as  you  may  think  proper.  I  do  not  per- 
ceive any  material  variance,  lie  thought  him 
the  same  person,  when  ho  was  first  brought  to 
court,  and  as  he  saw  him  get  out  of  the  chaise. 
This  is  one  of  the  cases  in  which  a  witness  is 
permitted  to  give  an  opinion.  This  witness  is 
as  honest  as  yourselves — neither  willing  nor 
swift ;  but  he  says  he  believes  it  was  the  man — 
"this  is  my  o]>inion  ;"  and  this  it  is  proper  for 
him  to  give.  If  partly  founded  on  what  he  has 
heard,  then  his  r)pinion  is  not  to  be  taken  ;  but 
if  on  what  he  saw,  then  you  can  have  no  better 
evidence.  I  lay  no  stress  on  similarity  of  dress. 
No  man  will  ever  be  hanged  by  my  voice  on 
such  evidence.  But  then  it  is  proper  to  notice, 
tliat  no  inferences  drawn  from  any  dissimilarity 
of  dress,  can  be  given  in  the  prisoner's  favor ; 
becaiuic,  in  fact,  the  person  seen  by  Mirick  was 
dressed  like  the  prisoner. 

The  description  of  the  person  seen  by  Mirick 
answers  to  that  of  the  i)risoner  at  the  bar.  In 
regard  to  the  supposed  discrepancy  of  state- 
ments, before  and  now,  there  would  be  no  end 
to  such  minute  inquiries.  It  would  not  be 
strange  if  witnesses  should  vary.  I  do  not  think 
much  of  slight  shades  of  variation.  If  I  believe 
the  witness  is  honest,  that  is  enough.  If  he  has 
exj)ressed  himself  more  strongly  now  than  then, 
this  does  not  ])rove  him  false. 

Peter  E.  Webster  saw  the  prisoner  at  the  bar, 
as  he  then  thought,  and  still  thinks,  walking  in 
Howard  street  at  half  past  nine  o'clock.  He 
then  thought  it  was  Frank  Knapp,  and  has  not 
altered  his  opinion  since.  He  know  him  well ; 
he  had  long  known  him.  If  he  tlien  thought  it 
was  he,  this  goes  far  to  prove  it.  He  observed 
him  the  more,  as  it  was  unnsoal  to  see  gentle- 
men walk  there  at  that  hour.  It  was  a  retired, 
lonely  street.  Now,  is  there  reasonable  doubt 
that  Mr.  Webster  did  see  him  there  that  night  ? 
How  can  you  have  more  proof  than  this  ?    He 


judged  by  his  walk,  by  his  general  appearance, 
by  his  deportment.  We  all  judge  in  tliis  man- 
ner. K  you  believe  he  is  right,  it  goes  a  great 
way  in  this  case.  But  then  this  person,  it  is 
said,  had  a  cloak  on,  and  that  he  could  not, 
therefore,  be  the  same  person  that  Mirick  saw. 
If  we  were  treating  of  men  that  had  no  occasion 
to  disguise  themselves  or  their  conduct,  there 
might  be  something  in  this  argument.  But  as 
it  is,  there  is  little  in  it.  It  may  be  presumed, 
that  they  would  change  their  dress.  This  would 
help  their  disguise.  What  is  easier  than  to  throw 
off  a  cloak,  and  again  put  it  on  ?  Perhaps  he 
was  less  fearful  of  being  known  when  alone, 
than  when  with  the  perpetrator. 

Mr.  South  wick  swears  all  that  a  man  can 
swear.  He  has  the  best  means  of  judging  that 
could  be  had  at  the  time.  He  tells  you  that  he 
left  his  father's  house  at  half  past  ten  o'clock, 
and  as  he  passed  to  his  own  honse  in  Brown 
street,  he  saw  a  man  sitting  on  the  steps  of  the 
ropewalk,  &c.,  &c. — that  he  passed  him  three 
times,  and  each  time  he  held  down  his  head,  so 
that  he  did  not  see  his  face.  That  the  man  had 
on  a  cloak,  which  was  not  wrapped  around  him, 
and  a  glazed  cap.  That  he  took  the  man  to  be 
Frank  Knapp  at  the  time ;  that  when  he  went 
into  his  house,  he  told  his  wife  that  he  thought 
it  was  Frank  Knapp ;  that  he  knew  him  well, 
having  known  him  from  a  boy.  And  his  wife 
swears  that  he  did  so  tell  her  at  the  time.  What 
could  mislead  this  witness  at  the  time  ?  He  was 
not  then  suspecting  Frank  Knapp  of  any  thing. 
He  could  not  then  be  influenced  by  any  preju- 
dice. If  you  beheve  that  the  witness  saw  Frtrnk 
Knapp  in  this  position,  at  this  time,  it  proves 
the  ease.  Whether  you  believe  it  or  not,  de- 
pends upon  the  credit  of  the  witness.  He  swears 
it.  If  true,  it  is  solid  evidence.  Mrs.  South  wick 
supports  her  husband.  Are  they  true?  Are 
they  worthy  of  belief  ?  If  he  deserves  the  epi- 
thets ai)plied  to  him,  then  ho  ought  not  to  oe 
believed.  In  this  fact,  they  cannot  bo  mis- 
taken— they  are  right,  or  they  are  perjured. 
As  to  his  not  speaking  to  Frank  Knapp,  that 
depends  upon  their  intimacy.  But  a  very  good 
rejison  is,  Frank  chose  to  disguise  himself. 
This  makes  nothing  against  his  credit.  But  it 
is  said  that  he  shouhl  not  be  believed.  And 
why  ?  Because,  it  is  said,  he  himself  now  teUs 
you  that  when  he  testified  before  the  grand  jury 
at  Ipswich,  he  did  not  then  say  that  he  thought 
the  person  he  saw  in  Brown  street  was  Frank 
Knapp,  but  that  "the  person  was  about  the 
size  of  Selman."  The  means  of  attacking  him, 
therefore,  come  from  himself.  If  he  is  a  false 
man,  why  should  he  tell  truths  against  himself? 
They  rely  on  his  veracity  to  prove  that  he  is  a 
liar.  Before  you  can  come  to  this  conclusion, 
you  will  consider,  whether  all  the  circumstances 
are  now  known  that  should  have  a  bearing  on 
this  point.  Suppose  that  when  he  was  before 
the  grand  jury,  he  was  asked  by  tlie  attorney 
this  question:  "Was  the  person  you  saw  in 
Brown  street  about  the  size  of  Selman  ? "  and 
he  answered,  yes.    This  was  all  true.    Suppose 
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alM),  that  he  expected  to  be  inquired  of  farther, 
and  no  further  qnef^tionn  were  fMit  to  him! 
"Would  it  not  be  extremely  hard  to  impute  to 
him  perjurj  for  thifl  ?  It  id  not  um-oiiiinon  for 
witneMe^  to  thinlc  tliat  tliey  have  done  all  their 
duty,  when  thev  have  anHwered  the  quo  At  ions 

Imt  to  them,  /iut  suppose  that  we  admit  that 
le  did  not  then  tell  all  he  knew ;  this  d«x*s  not 
affirct  the  fact  at  all ;  because  he  did  tell,  at  the 
time,  in  the  hearing  of  othern,  that  the  person 
he  saw  was  Frank  Knapp.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  su^rfj^estion  against  the  veracity  or  ac- 
curacy of  Mrs.  South  wick.  N(iw,  she  swears 
positively,  that  her  husband  came  into  the  house 
and  told  her  that  ho  had  seen  a  i>erson  on  the 
rope  walk  steps,  and  belie  ve<l  it  was  Frank 
Knapp. 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Southwick  is  contradicte<l, 
also,  by  Mr.  Shillal>er.  I  do  not  so  understand 
Mr.  Sliillal>er*H  testimony.  I  think  what  thev 
both  testify  is  reconcilable,  and  couMstent.  My 
learned  brother  said,  on  a  similar  occasion,  that 
there  is  more  probability  in  such  cases  that  the 
persons  hearin<?  sl^iuld  misunderstand,  than  that 
tlie  person  speaking  sljould  contradict  himself. 
I  think  the  same  remarks  applicable  here. 

You  have  all  witnessed  the  uncertainty  of 
testimony,  when  witnessi-s  are  called  to  testify 
what  other  witnesses  said.  Severid  respectable 
counsellors  have  l)ec'n  called  on,  on  this  occa- 
sion, to  give  testimony  of  that  sort.  Tliey 
have,  every  one  of  them,  given  ditfercnt  ver- 
sions. They  all  t<Kik  minutes  at  the  time,  and 
without  doubt « intend  to  state  the  tnith.  Hut 
still  they  ditfer.  Mr.  Shilliil>er'8  ver^iion  i^  dif- 
ferent from  every  thing  that  Southwick  hits 
stated  elsewhere.  lint  little  reliance  is  to  be 
placed  on  slight  variations  in  testimony,  unless 
they  are  manifestly  intentional.  I  think  that 
Mr.  Shillaber  nmst  be  sjitisliod  that  he  did  not 
rightly  understand  Mr.  Southwick.  I  confess 
I  misundersto<Ml  Mr.  Shillaber  on  the  former 
trial,  if  I  now  rightly  understand  him.  I  there- 
fore did  not  then  recall  Mr.  Southwick  to  the 
stand.  Mr.  Southwick,  as  I  read  it,  understofnl 
Mr.  Shilhiber  as  asking  him  al>out  a  person 
coming  out  of  Newbury  street,  and  whether, 
for  aught  he  knew,  it  might  not  be  Richard 
Orowninshield,  jr.  lie  answered  that  he  could 
not  tell.  Ho  did  not  understand  Mr.  Shillaber 
as  questioning  him  &s  to  tiie  person  wh(^m  he 
saw  sitting  on  the  btops  of  the  roi>ewalk. 
Southwick,  on  this  trial,  having  heard  Mr. 
Shillaber,  has  been  recalled  to  the  stand,  and 
states  tliat  Mr.  Shillaber  entirely  misunderstood 
him.  This  is  certainly  most  probable,  because 
the  controlling  fact  in  the  case  is  not  contro- 
verted; that  is,  that  Southwick  did  tell  his 
wife,  at  the  very  moment  he  entered  his  house, 
that  ho  had  seen  a  person  on  the  roixiiwalk 
steps,  whom  he  believed  to  be  Frank  Knapp. 
Nothing  can  prove,  with  more  certainty  than 
this,  that  Southwick,  at  the  time,  thought  tlie 
person  whom  he  thus  saw  to  be  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar. 
Mr.  Bray  ia  an  acknowledged  accurate  and 


intelligent  witnesa.  Ho  was  higUj 
niente^  by  my  brother,  oa  the  fonner  ta^ 
although  he  now  charges  him  with  yaryinffji 
testimony.  What  ooold  be  his  motiyel  la 
will  be  slow  in  impnting  to  him  any  dasgirf 
this  kind.  I  deny  altogether  that  there  ii  «f 
contradiction.  There  may  be  difFermcei,  M 
not  contradiction.  These  arise  from  the  dife 
ence  in  the  questions  pat;  the  difkrenee  1» 
tween  Itelieving  and  knowing.  On  the  fak 
trial,  he  said  lie  did  not  know  the  penoD,  mi 
now  says  the  same.  Then  we  did  not  do  d 
we  )iad  a  right  to  do.  We  did  not  aik  Ua 
who  he  thought  it  was.  Now,  when  so  idai, 
he  says  he  Itelieves  it  was  the  prisoner  at  tis 
bar.  If  he  Imd  then  been  asked  this  qootei 
he  would  have  given  the  same  answer.  TM 
he  ha««  expressed  himself  stronger,  I  admit;  btf 
he  has  not  contradicted  hiinseIC  He  ismon 
ctmfitlent  now;  and  that  is  all.  A  manniif 
not  assert  a  thing,  and  still  not  haye  any  doolt 
upon  it.  Cannot  every  man  see  this  disdafr 
tion  to  be  consistent  ?  I  leave  him  in  that  ifr 
titude ;  that  only  is  the  difference.  On  quci* 
ti(ms  of  identity,  ooinion  is  evidence.  We  mij 
ask  the  witness  either  if  he  knew  who  the  pv- 
son  seen  was,  or  who  he  thinks  he  was.  Aal 
ho  may  well  answer,  as  Capt.  Bray  has  attswe^ 
ed,  that  he  does  not  know  who  it  was,  bat  thit 
he  tliinks  it  was  the  prisoner. 

We  have  offered  to  produce  witnewM  to 
prove  that,  as  soon  as  Bray  saw  the  prisoner, 
he  pronounced  him  the  same  person.  We  sra 
not  at  liberty  to  call  them  to  corroborate  ov 
own  witness.  How  then  coiUd  this  fact  of  the 
prisoner*s  being  in  Brown  street  be  better 
prove<l  i  If  ten  witnesses  had  testified  to  i^ 
it  would  bo  no  better.  Two  men,  who  taiev 
him  well,  took  it  to  be  Frank  Knappi,  and  one 
of  them  so  said,  when  there  was  nothins  to 
mislead  them.  Two  others,  that  cxaminedldffl 
(closely,  now  swear  to  their  opinion  that  be  ■ 
the  man. 

Miss  Jaqueth  saw  three  persons  pass  by  the 
rope  walk,  several  evenings  before  the  murder. 
Stie  saw  one  of  them  pointing  towards  Mr. 
Whitens  house.  She  noticed  that  another  had 
something  which  appeared  to  be  like  an  instm- 
ment  of  music ;  that  he  put  it  behind  him,  and 
attcmptcil  to  conceal  it  Who  were  these  pe^ 
sons  ?  This  was  bat  a  few  steps  from  the  piaoo 
wliore  this  apparent  instrument  of  mnsic  {of 
nmsic  such  as  Kichard  Orowninshield,  jr.  Wm 
of  to  Palmer)  was  afterwards  fonnd.  llieflO 
facts  prove  this  a  point  of  rendezvons  for  these 
parties.  They  show  Brown  street  to  have  been 
the  y)lace  for  consultation  and  observation ;  and 
to  this  purpose  it  was  well  suited. 

Mr.  Bums's  testimony  is  also  important 
What  was  the  defendant's  object  in  his  private 
conversation  with  Boms  ?  He  knew  that  Bnms 
was  out  that  ni^it ;  that  he  lived  near  Brown 
street,  and  that  he  had  probably  seen  him :  and 
he  wislied  him  to  say  nothinff.  He  said  to 
Bums,  ''if  you  saw  any  of  yonr  fiianda  cot  thit 
night,  say  nothing  ammt  it;  ni^  brother  Jo 
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and  I  are  your  fneuds/'  This  is  plain  proof 
that  be  wished  to  say  to  hiro,  if  yoa  saw  me  in 
Brown  street  tliat  night,  say  nothing  about  it. 

But  it  is  said  that  Bums  ought  not  to  be  be- 
lieved, because  he  mistook  the  color  of  the  dag- 
ger, and  because  he  has  varied  in  his  description 
of  it.  These  are  slight  circumstances,  if  his 
general  character  be  good.  To  my  mind  they 
are  of  no  importance.  It  is  for  you  to  make 
what  deduction  you  may  think  proper,  on  this 
account,  from  the  weight  of  his  evidence.  His 
conversation  with  Burns,  if  Burns  is  believed, 
shows  two  things:  first,  that  he  desired  Burns 
not  to  mention  it,  if  he  had  seen  him  on  tbo 
night  of  tlie  murder ;  second,  that  he  wished  to 
fix  the  charge  of  murder  on  Mr.  Stephen  White. 
Both  of  these  prove  his  own  guilt. 

I  think  you  will  bo  of  opinion,  gentlemen, 
that  Brown  street  was  a  probable  place  for  the 
conspirators  to  assemble,  and  for  an  aid  to  be. 
If  we  knew  their  whole  plan,  and  if  we  were 
skilled  to  jud^jre  in  such  a  case,  then  we  could 

rrhaps  determine  on  this  point  better.  But  it 
a  retired  plac^,  and  still  commands  a  full  view 
of  the  house ; — a  lonely  place,  but  still  a  place 
of  observation.  Not  so  lonely  that  a  person 
would  excite  suspicion  to  be  seen  walking  there 
in  an  ordinary  manner; — not  so  public  as  to  be 
noticed  by  many.  It  is  near  enough  to  the 
scene  of  action  in  point  of  law.  It  was  their 
point  of  central ity.  The  (jlub  was  found  near 
the  spot — in  a  place  provided  for  it — in  a  place 
that  had  been  previously  hunted  out — in  a  con- 
certed place  of  concealment.  Here  was  their 
point  of  rendezvous — Uere  might  the  lights  be 
seen — Here  might  an  aid  be  secreted — Here 
was  he  within  call — Here  might  he  be  aroused 
by  the  sound  of  the  whistle — Here  might  he 
carry  the  weapon — Here  might  he  receive  the 
murderer,  after  the  murder. 

Then,  gentlemen,  the  general  question  occurs, 
is  it  satisfactorily  proved,  by  all  these  facts  and 
circumstances,  that  the  defendant  was  in  and 
'  about  Brown  street  on  the  night  of  the  murder? 
Considering  that  the  murder  was  effected  by 
a  conspiracy ; — considering  that  he  was  one  of 
the  four  conspirators ;— considering  that  two 
of  the  conspirators  have  accounted  for  them- 
selves, on  the  night  of  the  murder,  and  were 
not  in  Brown  street  ;^-considering  that  the 
prisoner  docs  not  account  for  himself,  nor 
show  where  he  was ; — considering  that  Richard 
Crowninshield,  the  other  conspirator,  and  the 
perpetrator,  is  not  accounted  for,  nor  shown  to 
be  elsewhere ; — considering  that  it  is  now  past 
all  doubt  that  two  persons  were  seen  in  and 
about  Brown  street,  at  different  times,  lurking, 
avoiding  observation,  and  exciting  so  much  sus- 
picion that  the  neighbors  actually  watched 
them ; — considering  that  if  these  persons,  thus 
larking  in  Brown  street,  at  that  hour,  were  not 
the  murderers,  it  remains,  to  this  day,  wholly 
unknown  who  they  were,  or  what  their  busi- 
ness was ; — considering  the  testimony  of  Miss 
Jaqaeth,  and  that  the  club  was  afterwards  found 
near  this  place ; — considering,  finally,  that  Web- 
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ster  and  Sonthwick  saw  these  persons,  and  then 
took  one  of  them  for  the  defendant,  and  that 
Sonthwick  then  told  his  wife  so,  and  that  Bray 
and  Mirick  examined  them  closely,  and  now 
swear  to  their  belief  that  the  prisoner  was  one 
of  them ;  it  is  for  you  to  say,  putting  these 
considerations  together,  whether  you  believe 
the  prisoner  was  actually  in  Brown  street  at 
the  time  of  the  murder. 

By  the  counsel  for  the  defendant,  much  stress 
has  been  laid  upon  the  question,  whether  Brown 
street  was  a  place  in  which  aid  could  be  given? 
a  place  in  which  actual  assistance  could  be  ren- 
dered in  this  transaction  ?  This  must  be  mainly 
decided  by  their  own  opinion  who  selected  the 
place ;  by  what  they  thought  at  the  time,  ac- 
cording to  their  plan  of  operation. 

If  it  was  agreed  that  the  prisoner  should  be 
there  to  assist,  it  is  enough.  If  they  thought 
the  place  proper  for  their  purpose,  according  to 
their  plan,  it  is  sufficient. 

Suppose  we  could  prove  expressly,  that  they 
agreed  that  Frank  should  be  there,  and  he  was 
there;  and  you  should  think  it  not  a  well 
chosen  place,  for  aiding  and  abetting,  must  he 
be  acquitted?  No ! — it  is  not  what  I  think,  or 
you  tliink,  of  the  appropriateness  of  the  place — 
it  is  what  they  thought  at  the  time. 

If  the  prisoner  was  in  Brown  street,  by  ap- 
pointment and  agreement  with  the  perpetrator, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  assistance,  if  assist- 
ance should  be  needed,  it  may  safely  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  place  was  suited  to  such  assist- 
ance as  it  was  supposed  by  the  parties  might 
chance  to  become  requisite. 

If  in  Brown  street,  was  he  there  by  appoint- 
ment ?  was  he  there  to  aid,  if  aid  were  neces- 
sary? was  he  there  for,  or  against,  the  mur- 
derer? to  concur,  or  to  oppose?  to  favor,  or  to 
thwart?  Did  the  perpetrator  know  he  was 
there — ^there  waiting?  If  so,  then  it  follows, 
he  was  there  by  appointment.  He  was  at  the 
post,  half  an  hour ;  he  was  waiting  for  some- 
body. This  proves  appointment — arrangement 
— ^previous  agreement ;  then  it  follows,  he  was 
there  to  aid, — to  encourage, — to  embolden  the 
perpetrator,  and  that  is  enough.  If  he  were 
in  such  a  situation  as  to  afford  aid,  or  tliat  he 
was  relied  upon  for  aid, — then  he  was  aiding 
and  abetting.  It  is  enough  that  the  conspira- 
tor desired  to  have  him  there.  Besides,  it  may 
be  well  said,  tliat  he  could  afford  just  as  much 
aid  there  as  if  he  had  been  in  Essex  street — ^as 
if  he  had  been  standing  even  at  the  gate,  or  at 
the  window.  It  was  not  an  act  of  power 
against  power  that  was  to  bo  done, — it  was  a 
secret  act,  to  be  done  by  stealth.  The  aid  was 
to  be  placed  in  a  position  secure  from  observa- 
tion : — ^It  was  important  to  the  security  of  both, 
that  he  should  be  in  a  lonely  place.  Now,  it  is 
obvious,  that  there  are  many  purposes  for  which 
he  might  be  in  Brown  street. 

1.  Richard  Orowninshield  might  have  been 
secreted  in  the  garden,  and  waiting  for  a 
signal. 

2.  Or  he  might  be  in  Brown  street,  to  advise 
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him  an  to  the  time  of  making  his  entry  mto 
the  hoUM*. 
8.  Or  to  favor  his  eficape. 

4.  Or  to  tee  if  the  Btreet  was  clear  when  he 
^anle  (git. 

5.  Or  to  conceal  the  weaDon  or  the  clothe*. 
G.  To  be  ready  for  any  otlier  unforeseen  oon- 

tingeiioy. 

Uichard  Crowninshield  livo<l  in  Danvers — ^he 
would  retire  the  moHt  secret  wav.  Brown 
street  i;*  that  way ;  if  you  find  him  there,  can 
you  doubt  why  he  was  there? 

If,  ^ntleine'n,  the  pristoniT  went  into  Brown 
•trcft  by  a]>[K)intnien{  with  the  i»eri)etrAtor,  to 
render  aid  or  encouragement,  in  any  of  these 
wavH,  he  wan  |>n.*rtent,  in  Ivgal  contemplation, 
aiding  and  abetting,  in  this  mnnler.  It  is  not 
neci*H!<ary  that  he  should  have  done  any  thing ; 
it  is  enough  that  he  was  rea<1y  to  act,  and  in  a 
place  to  act.  If  his  being  in  Brown  street,  by 
appointment,  at  tlie  time  of  the  munler,  em- 
boldened the  purpose,  and  encouraged  the  lieart 
of  the  mnrdcn*r,  by  the  \w\te  of  instant  aid,  if 
aid  should  l»ecome  nece!4sary,  tlien,  without 
doubt,  he  w&s  present,  aiding  und  abetting,  and 
was  a  principal  in  thv  murder. 

I  now  proct'e<l,  gentlemen,  to  the  considera- 
tion o(  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Col  man.  Although 
this  evidence  l»earson  every  materitd  fiartof  the 
cause,  1  have  purposely  avoidini  every  comment 
on  it  till  the  present  moment,  when  I  have  done 
with  the  other  evidence  in  the  case.  As  to  the 
admission  of  tliis  evidence,  there  has  been  a 
great  struggle,  and  its  imi)ortance  demandetl  it 
The  general  rule  of  law  is,  that  confessions  are 
to  be  received  as  evidence,  lliey  are  entitled 
to  great  or  to  little  consideration,  according  to 
the  circumstances  under  which  they  arc  made. 
Voluntary,  deliberate  confessions  are  the  most 
imptirtant  and  satisfactory  evidence.  But  con- 
fessions hastily  made,  or  impr<»i)erly  obtained, 
are  entitled  to  little  or  no  consideration.  It  is 
alw^ays  to  be  inquire<l,  whether  they  were 
purely  voluntary,  or  were  made  under  any  un- 
due intlucnce  of  liope  or  fear;  for,  in  general, 
if  any  intluence  were  exerted  on  the  mind  of 
the  person  confessing,  such  confessions  are  not 
to  l)e  submitted  to  a  jury. 

Who  is  Mr.  Colman?  He  is  an  intelligent, 
accurate  and  cautious  witness.  A  gentleman 
of  high  and  well  Icnown  character ;  and  of  un- 
questionable veracity.  As  a  clergyman,  highly 
resi>ectable  ;  as  a  man,  of  fair  name  and  fame. 
Why  was  Mr.  Cohnan  with  tlie  prisoner? 
Joseph  J.  Knapp  wjis  his  parishioner ;  he  was 
the  head  of  a  family,  and  ttail  been  married  by 
Mr.  Colman.  The  interests  of  his  family  were 
dear  to  him.  lie  felt  for  their  afflictions,  and 
was  anxious  to  alleviate  their  sntferings.  He 
went  from  the  purest  and  best  of  motives  to 
visit  Joseph  Knapp.  Ho  came  to  save,  not  to 
destroy ;  to  rescue,  not  to  take  away  life.  In 
this  family,  he  thought  there  might  be  a  chance 
to  save  one.  It  is  a  misconstruction  of  Mr. 
Colman's  motives,  at  once  the  most  strange  and 
the  most  nncharitable,  a  perversion  of  m  just 


views  of  his  conduct  and  intentioiu,  11m  ma 
anaccountable,  to  represent  him  as  atia^a 
this  occasion,  in  hostility  to  any  one,  or  iil^ 
siroos  of  ii^uring  or  en^ngerins  any  one.  Bi 
has  stated  his  own  motivea,  and  his  own  at 
duct,  in  a  manner  to  command  nnivenal  Urf 
and  universal  respect.  For  intelligenee,  k 
consistency,  for  accnracy,  for  caation,  for  ea- 
dor,  never  did  witness  acouit  himself  better,* 
stand  fairer.  In  all  tliat  tie  did,  as  a  man.  ai 
•11  lie  lias  said,  as  a  witncs«,  he  has  shown  In- 
self  worthy  of  entire  regard. 

Now,  gentlemen,  very  important  confeaBB 
made  by  the  prisoner,  are  sworn  to  by  1: 
C\)lman.  They  were  made  io  the  priMDB^ 
cell,  where  Mr.  Colman  liad  gone  with  tbefriih 
oner's  bn)ther,  N.  P.  Knapp.  Whatever  «» 
versation  took  place,  was  in  the  presence  of  1 
P.  Knapp.  Now,  on  the  part  of  the  prisone; 
two  things  are  asserted ;  first,  that  snch  indM- 
ments  were  suggested  to  tlie  prisoner,  in  tUi 
interview,  tliat  any  confessions  by  him  oogk 
not  to  be  received.  Second,  that,  in  pcnat  d 
fact,  he  matle  no  snch  confessions  as  ICr.  Coi* 
man  testities  to,  nor.  Indeed,  any  confessioBia 
all.  These  two  propositions  are  attempited  ti 
1)0  supiK>rted  by  the  testimony  of  X.  P.  Kmia 
Tliese  two  witnesses,  Mr.  Colman  and  N.f. 
Knapp,  differ  entirely.  Tlicre  L«  no  posribOilJ 
of  reconciling  them.  No  charity  can  caw 
both.  One  or  the  other  has  sworn  falsely.  If 
N.  P.  Knapp  be  believed,  Mr.  Colman's'tcrti- 
mony  must  be  wholly  disregarded.  It  is,  then, 
a  question  of  credit,  a  question  of  belief  be 
tween  the  two  witnesses.  As  yon  decide  te- 
tween  tliese,  so  yon  will  decide  on  all  this  pot 
of  the  case. 

Mr.  Colman  has  given  yon  a  plain  namtiTiL 
a  consistent  acconnt,  and  has  uniformly  sfiitei 
the  same  things.  He  is  not  contradicted  by  mj 
tliing  in  the  case,  except  Phippcn  Knapp.  He 
is  influenced  as  far  as  we  can  see  by  no  maiar 
prejudice,  any  more  than  other  men,  exeepCfO 
for  as  his  character  is  now  at  stake.  He  Ihi 
feelings  on  this  point,  doubtless,  and  oos^ttt 
have.  If  what  ne  has  stated  be  not  true,! 
cannot  see  any  ground  for  his  escape.  If  be  bi 
a  true  num,  lie  must  have  heard  what  he  tasd- 
fies.  No  treachery  of  memory  brings  to  mem- 
ory things  that  never  took  place.  There  is  no 
reconciling  his  evidence  with  good  intendon,  if 
the  facts  are  not  as  he  states  them.  He  is  oa 
trial  as  to  his  veracity. 

The  relation  in  which  the  other  witnc* 
stands,  deserves  youroareftil  consideratioD.  Be 
is  a  member  of  the  family.  He  has  the  liret  of 
two  brothers  depending^  as  he  may  think,  on 
the  effect  of  his  evidence ;— depending  on  eveiy . 
word  he  s|)eak8.  I  hope  he  has  not  another 
responsibility  resting  upon  him.  By  the  adviee 
of  a  friend,  and  that  friend  Mr.  Colman,  J. 
Knapp  made  a  ftdl  and  free  confaasion,  and  ol 
tained  a  promise  of  pardon.  He  has 
you  know,  probably  by  the  advice  of 
friends,  retracted  that  confewion,  and 
the  offered  pardon.    Eventa  will  rinur,  ^TBtorf 
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these  friends  and  advisers  advised  him  best,  and 
befriended  him  most.  In  the  mean  time,  if  this 
brother,  the  witness,  be  one  of  these  advisers, 
I    and  advised  the  retraction,  he  has,  most  em- 
i    phatically,   the  lives  of  his  brothers  resting 
I     upon  his  evidence,  and  upon  his  conduct.   Com- 
1    pare  the  situation  of  these  two  witnesses.    Do 
!     yon  not  see  mighty  motive  enough  on  the  one 
aide,  and  want  of  all  motive  on  the  other  ?    I 
'     would  gladly  find  an  apology  for  that  witness, 
'     in  his  agonized  feelings, — in  his  distressed  situa- 
tion ; — in  the  a£:itation  of  that  hour,  or  of  this. 
'     I  would  gladly  impute  it  to  error,  or  to  want  of 
recollection,  to  confusion  of  mind,  or  disturb- 
ance of  feeling.    I  would  gladly  impute  to  any 
pardonable  source,  that  which  cannot  be  recon- 
ciled to  facts  and  to  truth ;  but,  even  in  a  case 
calling  for  so  much  sympathy,  justice  must  yet 
prevail,  and  we  must  come  to  the  conclusion, 
nowever  reluctantly,  which  that  demands  from 
us. 

It  is  said,  Phippen  Knapp  was  probably  cor- 
rect, because  he  knew  he  should  be  called  as  a 
witness.  Witness — to  what?  When  he  says 
there  was  no  confession,  what  could  he  expect 
to  bear  witness  of?  But  I  do  not  put  it  on  the 
ground  that  he  did  not  hear ;  I  am  compelled  to 
pnt  it  on  the  other  ground — that  he  did  hean, 
and  does  not  now  truly  tell  what  he  heard. 

If  Mr.  Colman  were  out  of  the  case,  there  are 
other  reasons  why  the  stoiy  of  Pliippen  Knapp 
should  not  be  believed.  It  has  in  it  inherent 
improbabilities.  It  is  unnatural  and  inconsist- 
ent with  the  accompanying  circumstances.  He 
tells  you  that  they  went  **  to  the  cell  of  Frank, 
to  see  if  he  had  any  objection  to  taking  a  trial, 
and  suffering  his  brother  to  accept  the  offer  of 
pardon :"  in  other  words,  to  obtain  Frank's  con- 
sent to  Joseph's  making  a  confession ;  and  in 
case  this  consent  was  not  obtained,  that  the 
.pardon  would  be  offered  to  Frank,  &c.  Did 
they  bandy  about  the  chance  of  life,  between 
these  two,  in  this  way  ?  Did  Mr.  Colman,  after 
having  given  this  pledge  to  Joseph,  after  having 
received  a  disclosure  from  Joseph,  go  to  the  cell 
of  Frank  for  such  a  purpose  as  this  ?  It  is  im- 
possible ;  it  cannot  be  so. 

Again:  We  know  that  Mr.  Colman  found 
the  club  the  next  day ;  that  he  went  directly  to 
the  place  of  deposit,  and  found  it  at  the  first 
attempt, — exactly  where  he  says  he  had  been 
informed  it  was.  Now  Phippen  Knapp  says, 
that  Frank  had  stated  nothing  respecting  the 
dub,  that  it  was  not  mentioned  in  that  conver- 
sation. He  says,  also,  that  he  was  present  in 
the  cell  of  Joseph  all  the  time  that  Mr.  Colman 
was  there,  that  he  believes  he  heard  all  that 
was  said  in  Joseph's  cell ;  and  that  he  did  not 
himself  know  where  the  club  was,  and  never 
had  known  where  it  was,  until  he  heard  it  sta- 
ted in  court.  Now,  it  is  certain,  that  Mr.  Col- 
man says  he  did  not  learn  the  particular  place 
of  deposit  of  the  club  from  Joeepn ;  that  he  only 
learned  from  him  that  it  was  deposited  under 
the  steps  of  the  Howard  street  meeting-house, 
without  defining  the  particular  steps.     It  is 


certain,  also,  that  he  had  more  knowledge  of 
the  position  of  the  club  than  this~«lBe  how 
could  he  have  placed  his  hand  on  it  so  readily  f 
— and  where  else  could  he  have  obtained  this 
knowledge,  except  from  Frank? 

Here  Mr.  Dexter  said  that  Mr.  Colman  had 
had  other  interviews  with  Joseph,  and  might 
have  derived  the  information  from  him  at  pre- 
vious visits.  Mr.  Webster  replied,  that  Mr. 
Colman  had  testified  that  he  learned  nothing  in 
relation  to  the  club  until  this  visit.  Mr.  Dexter 
denied  there  being  any  such  testimony.  Mr. 
Colman's  evidence  was  then  read  from  the  notes 
of  the  judges,  and  several  other  persons,  and 
Mr.  Webster  then  proceeded : 

My  point  is,  to  show  that  Phippen  Knapp^s 
story  is  not  true,  is  not  consistent  with  itselfl 
That  taking  it  for  granted,  as  he  says,  that  he 
heard  all  that  was  said  to  Mr.  Colman  in  both 
cells,  by  Joseph,  and  by  Frank ;  and  that  Joseph 
did  not  state  particularly  where  the  club  was 
deposited ;  and  that  he  knew  as  much  about  the 
place  of  deposit  of  the  club,  as  Mr.  Colman 
kn^w ;  why  then,  Mr.  Colman  must  either  have 
been  miraculously  informed  respecting  the  club, 
or  Phippen  Knapp  has  not  told  you  the  whole 
truth.  There  is  no  reconciling  this,  without 
supposing  Mr.  Colman  has  misrepresented  what 
took  place  in  Joseph's  cell,  as  well  as  what  took 
place  in  Frank's  ceU. 

Again :  Phippen  Knapp  is  directly  contra- 
dicted by  Mr.  Wheatland.  Mr.  Wheatland  tells 
the  same  story  as  coming  from  Phippen  Knapp, 
as  Mr.  Colman  now  tells.  Here  there  are  two 
against  one.  Phippen  Knapp  says  that  Frank 
made  no  confessions,  and  that  he  said  he  had 
none  to  make.  In  this  he  is  contradicted  by 
Wheatland.  He,  Phippen  Knapp,  told  Wheat- 
land, that  Mr.  Colman  did  ask  Frank  some 
questions,  and  that  Frank  answered  them.  He 
told  him  also  what  these  answers  wore.  Wheat- 
land does  not  recollect  the  questions  or  answers, 
but  recollects  his  reply ;  which  was,  "  Is  not 
this  premature  ?  I  think  this  answer  is  sufiicient 
to  make  Frank  a  principal."  Here  Phippen 
Knapp  opposes  himself  to  Wheatland,  as  well 
as  to  Mr.  Colman.  Do  you  believe  Phippen 
Knapp  against  these  two  respectable  witnesses 
— or  them  against  him  ? 

Is  not  Mr.  Colman's  testimony  credible,  nat- 
ural, and  proper  ?  To  judge  of  this,  you  must 
go  back  to  that  scene. 

The  murder  has  been  committed;  the  two 
Knapps  were  now  arrested ;  four  persons  were 
already  in  jail  supposed  to  be  concerned  in 
it — the  Crowninshields  and  Selman  and  Chase. 
Another  person  at  the  eastward  was  supposed 
to  be  in  the  plot;  it  was  important  to  learn 
the  facts.  To  do  this,  some  one  of  those  sus- 
pected must  be  admitted  to  turn  states'  wit- 
ness. The  contest  was,  who  should  have  this 
privilege  ?    It  was  understood  that  it  was  about 
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to  be  offered  to  Palmer,  tlien  in  Maine:  tliere 
wafl  no  good  reaM>n  why  he  iihoald  have  the 

}>reference.  Mr.  Culm  an  felt  interested  for  the 
amily  of  the  KnappA,  and  partioiilarly  for  Joi^eph. 
He  WQH  a  young  man  who  liad  hitherto  sastain- 
e<l  a  fair  standing  in  soricty ;  he  was  a  hnMt)and. 
Mr.  Colman  was  particularly  intimate  with  h» 
family.  With  these  views  lie  went  tu  the  prLsMtn. 
He  l>elieyed  that  he  mijfht  safely  converse  with 
the  prisoner,  because  he  thought  confeft«ions 
made  to  a  clergvman  were  sacred,  and  that  he 
C4)ald  not  be  calfed  ni>on  to  disclose  them.  He 
went  the  first  time,  in  the  morning,  and  was 
requested  to  come  o^ain.  He  went  a^rain  at 
three  o^clock;  and  was  re4]uestiHi  t4)  call  aj?ain 
at  five  o'clock.  In  t!ie  mean  time  he  saw  the 
father  and  Phippen,  and  they  M-ishe^l  he  would 
not  (ETo  af^in,  lM.*cause  it  would  be  said  the  pris- 
oners were  making  conft'ssion.  He  said  he  had 
engaged  to  go  agum  at  five  oVlock;  but  would 
not,  if  Phippen  wonid  excuse  him  to  Joseph. 
Phippen  engaged  to  do  this,  and  to  meet  him  at 
his  office  at  five  o'clock.  Mr.  C'olnmn  went  to 
tJie  office  at  the  time,  and  waittil ;  but  as  Phip- 
jwn  was  not  tliere,  he  walked  down  the  street 
and  saw  him  coming  from  the  jail.  Ho  met 
him,  and  while  in  conversation,  near  the  church, 
be  saw  Mrs.  I^kford  and  Mrs.  Knapp,  going 
in  a  chaise  towards  the  Jail.  He  hiuitene<l  to 
me(*t  them,  as  he  thought  it  not  pro]>er  for  them 
to  go  in  at  that  time.  While  conversing  with 
them  near  the  jail,  he  received  two  di.Hinct 
messages  trom  .loseph,  that  lio  wished  to  sec 
him.  He  thought  it  ]>roper  to  go:  he  then 
went  to  Joseph *s  cell,  and  while  there  it  was 
that  the  disclosures  were  made.  Before  Joseph 
had  finished  liis  statement,  P]iip]>en  came  to 
the  dc>or;  he  was  soon  after  admitted.  A  short 
intervid  ensued,  and  they  went  together  to  the 
cell  of  Frank.  Mr.  Colman  went  in  by  invita- 
tion of  Phippen;  he  had  come  directly  from 
the  cell  of  Joseph,  where  ho  had  for  the  first 
time  learned  the  incidents  of  the  tragedy.  He 
was  incredulous  as  to  some  of  tlie  facts  which 
he  had  learned,  they  were  so  different  from  his 
previous  impressions.  Jle  was  desirous  of  know- 
ing whether  he  could  place  confidence  in  what 
Joseph  had  told  him — he  therefore  put  the  ques- 
tions to  Frank,  as  he  has  testifii*d  before  yon ;  in 
answer  to  which,  Frank  Knapp  infonncd  him, 

1.  "  That  tlie  murder  took  place  between  ten 
and  eleven  o'clock." 

2.  ''  That  Kichard  Crowninshield  w^as  alone 
in  the  house." 

8.  "  That  he,  Frank  Knapp,  went  home  after- 
wards." 

4.  "  That  the  club  was  deposited  under  the 
stens  of  the  Howard  street  meeting-house,  and 
unaer  the  part  nearest  the  burying  ground,  in  a 
rat  hole.  &c." 

5.  '^Tliat  the  dagger  or  daggers  had  been 
worked  np  at  the  factorj'." 

It  is  said  that  these  five  answers  just  fit  the 
case ;  that  they  are  just  what  was  wanted,  and 
neither  more  or  less.  Tme  they  are,  but  the 
reason  is,  becauBe  tmth  always  fits;  tmth  is 


always  coDgmona,  and  agrees  with  itselil  Eivy 
tmth  in  the  universe  agrees  with  every  ote 
tmth  in  the  nni verse ;  whereas  faLseboodi  M 
only  disagree  with  tmtha,  bat  nsnally  quml 
among  themselves.  Surelj  Mr.  Colman  iiii- 
fluenc^  by  no  bias— no  pr^adice ;  he  hsi  h 
feelings  to  warp  him — except  now.  he  is  en- 
tradicted,  he  may  feel  an  interest  to  be  belieT«d. 

If  you  believe  Mr.  Colman,  then  the  evidan 
is  fairly  in  the  case. 

1  shall  now  proceed  on  the  gronnd  that  ja 
do  believe  Mr.  Colman. 

When  told  that  Joseph  had  determined  u 
confess,  the  defendant  said , — '*  It  is  hard,  or 
unfair,  tliat  Joseph  should  have  the  bene^tf 
confessing,  since  the  thin^r  was  done  for  hi 
1)enefit."  What  thing  was  done  for  his  beneitl 
I>oes  not  this  carry  an  implication  of  tbegcSi 
of  the  defendant?  Does  it  not  show  that  h 
had  a  knowledge  of  the  object,  and  history  U 
the  murtler  ? 

The  defendant  said,  ^^  he  told  Joseph  when  be 
propo^ied  it,  that  it  was  a  silly  bu-^inei^.  asi 
would  get  us  into  trouble/^  lie  knew,  tbei, 
M'hat  this  business  was, ;  he  knew  tliat  JoMfk 
prop4)sed  it,  and  that  he  a^rreed  to  it,  else  hi 
could  not  get  us  into  trouble ;  he  understood  in 
bearing,  and  its  consequences.  Tlius  mncL  va 
sai<l  under  circumstances  that  make  it  deir^ 
evidence  against  him,  before  there  is  anv  pre- 
tence of  an  inducement  held  out.  AoA  duel 
not  this  prove  him  to  have  had  a  knowledge  (A 
the  conspiracy? 

1  le  knew  the  daggers  had  been  destroyed,  ani 
ho  knew  who  committed  the  murder.  Hot 
could  he  have  innocently  known  these  facts! 
Why,  if  by  Iiichard*s  story,  this  shows  hia 
guilty  of  a  knowledge  of  the  murder,  and  ef 
the  consniracy.  More  than  aJl,  he  knew  wba 
the  deea  was  done,  and  that  he  went  heme 
afterwards.  This  shows  his  participation  in  thtf 
dee<l.  *^  Went  home  afterwards" — home,  fha 
what  scene? — ^home,  from  what  fact? — hooie, 
from  what  transaction? — ^home,  from  wlaC 
place  ?  This  confirms  the  supposition  that  the 
prisoner  was  in  Brown  street  for  the  pniposea 
ascribed  to  him.  These  questions  were  dinctly 
put,  and  directly  answered.  He  does  not  ia- 
timate  that  he  received  the  information  fhn 
another.  Now,  if  he  knows  the  time,  and 
went  home  afterwardSi  and  does  not  eicma 
himself, — is  not  this  an  admission  that  he  had  a 
hand  in  this  mnrderf  Alreadj  proved  to  be  a 
conspirator  in  the  murder,  he  now  oonfeam 
that  ho  know  who  did  it — at  what  time  it  was 
done,  was  himself  out  oi  lus  own  house  at  the 
time,  and  wont  home  affcervardSb  Is  not  tins 
conclusive,  if  not  explained?  Then  comes  ths* 
club.  He  told  where  it  waa.  Tlds  La  like  pos- 
session of  stolen  goods.  He  is  oharged  with  thi 
guilty  knowledge  of  this  oonoeuDMnt  He 
must  show,  not  say,  how  he  came  hj  this  know* 
ledge.  If  a  man  be  foond  with  stolen  sood% 
he  must  prove  how  he  came  1^  them.  Hie 
place  of  deoosit  of  the  olnb  waa  premeditated 
and  selecteo,  and  he  knew  where  tt  wan 
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Joseph  Knapp  was  an  accessory,  and  acces- 
sory only ;  he  knew  only  what  was  told  him. 
But  the  prisoner  knew  the  particular  spot  in 
which  the  club  might  be  found.  This  shows 
his  knowledge  something  more  than  that  of  an 
accessory. 

This  presumption  must  be  rebutted  by  evi- 
dence, or  it  stands  strong  against  him.  He  has 
too  much  knowledge  of  this  transaction,  to  have 
come  innocently  by  it.  It  must  stand  against 
him  until  he  explains  it. 

This  testimony  of  Mr.  Colman  is  represented 
as  new  matter,  and  therefore  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  excite  a  prejudice  against  it.  It 
is  not  so.  How  little  is  there  in  it,  after  all, 
that  did  not  appear  from  other  sources  ?  It  is 
mainly  confirmatory.  Compare  what  you  learn 
from  this  confession,  with  what  you  before 
knew : — 

As  to  its  being  proposed  by  Joseph — was  not 
that  true  ? 

As  to  Richard's  being  alone,  &c.,  in  the  house 
— was  not  that  true  ? 

As  to  the  daggers — was  not  that  true? 

As  to  the  time  of  the  murder — was  not  that 
true? 

As  to  his  being  out  that  night — ^was  not  that 
true? 

As  to  his  returning  afterwards — was  not  that 
true? 

As  to  the  club — was  not  that  tru6? 

So  this  information  confirms  what  was  known 
before,  and  fully  confirms  it. 

One  word,  as  to  the  interview  between  Mr. 
Colman  and  Phippen  Knapp  on  the  turnpike. 
It  is  said  that  Mr.  Colman^s  conduct  in  this 
matter,  is  inconsistent  with  his  testimony. 
There  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  any  incon- 
Bistency.  He  tells  you  that  his  object  was  to 
save  Joseph,  and  to  hurt  no  one  ;  and  least  of 
all  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  Ho  had,  probably, 
told  Mr.  White,  the  substance  of  what  he  heard 
at  the  prison.  He  had  probably  told  him  that 
Frank  confirmed  what  Joseph  had  confessed. 
He  was  unwilling  to  be  the  instrument  of  harm 
to  Frank.  He  therefore,  at  the  request  of 
Phippen  Knapp,  wrote  a  note  to  Mr.  Whit«,  re- 
questing him  to  consider  Joseph  as  authority 
wr  the  information  he  had  received.  He  tells 
you  that  this  is  the  only  thing  he  has  to  regret ; 
as  it  may  seem  to  be  an  evasion,— ^as  he  doubts 
whether  it  was  entirely  correct.  If  it  was  an 
evasion,  if  it  was  a  deviation,  if  it  was  an  error, 
it  was  an  error  of  mercy — an  error  of  kindness ; 
an  error  that  proves  he  had  no  hostility  to  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar.  It  does  not  in  the  least 
yary  his  testimony,  or  affect  its  correctness. 
Gentlemen,  I  look  on  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Col- 
man as  highly  important ;  not  as  bringing  into 
the  ciause  new  facts,  but  as  confirming,  in  a 
very  satisfactory  manner,  other  evidence.  It  is 
incredible  that  he  can  be  false,  and  that  he  is 
seeking  the  prisoner's  life,  through  false  swear- 
ing. &he  is  true,  it  is  incredible  that  the  pris- 
oner can  be  innocent 


Grentlemen,  I  have  gone  through  with  the  evi- 
dence in  this  case,  and  have  endeavored  to  state 
it  plainly  and  fairly,  before  you.  I  think  there 
are  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  it,  which  you 
cannot  doubt.  I  think  you  cannot  doubt  that 
there  was  a  conspiracy  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  committing  this  murder,  and  who  the  conspi- 
rators were. 

That  you  cannot  doubt,  that  the  Crownin- 
shields  and  the  Knapps,  were  the  parties  in 
this  conspiracy. 

That  you  cannot  doubt,  that  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar  knew  that  the  murder  was  to  bo  done 
on  the  night  of  the  6th  of  April. 

That  you  cannot  doubt,  that  the  murderers 
of  Oapt.  White  were  the  suspicious  persons  seen 
in  and  about  Brown  street  on  that  night. 

Tliat  you  cannot  doubt,  that  Richard  Crown- 
inshield  was  the  perpetrator  of  that  crime. 

That  you  cannot  doubt,  that  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar  was  in  Brown  street  on  that  night. 

If  there,  then  it  must  be  by  agreement — to 
countenance,  to  aid  the  perpetrator.  And  if  so, 
then  he  is  guilty  as  principal 

Gentlemen, — Your  whole  concern  should  be 
to  do  your  duty,  and  leave  consequences  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  You  will  receive  the  law 
from  the  court.  Your  verdict,  it  is  true,  may 
endanger  the  prisoner's  life ;  but  then,  it  is  to 
save  otlier  lives.  If  the  prisoner's  guilt  has  been 
shown  and  proved,  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt, 
you  will  convict  him.  If  such  reasonable  doubts 
of  guilt  still  remain,  you  will  acquit  him.  You 
are  the  judges  of  the  whole  case.  You  owe  a 
duty  to  the  public,  as  well  as  to  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar.  You  cannot  presume  to  be  wiser  than 
the  law.  Your  duty  is  a  plain,  straightforward 
one.  Doubtless,  we  would  idl  judge  him  in 
mercy.  Towards  him,  as  an  individual,  the 
law  inculcates  no  hostility ;  but  towards  him, 
if  proved  to  be  a  murderer,  the  law,  and  the 
oaths  you  have  taken,  and  public  justice,  de- 
mand that  you  do  your  duty. 

With  consciences  satisfied  with  the  discharge 
of  duty,  no  consequences  can  harm  you.  There 
is  no  evil  that  we  cannot  either  face  or  fly 
from,  but  tlie  consciousness  of  duty  disre- 
garded. 

A  sense  of  duty  pursues  us  ever.  It  is  omni- 
present, like  the  Deity.  If  we  take  to  ourselves 
the  wings  of  the  morning  and  dwell  in  the  utmost 
parts  of  the  se£«,  duty  performed,  or  duty  vio- 
lated, is  still  with  us,  for  our  happiness,  or  our 
misery.  If  we  say  the  darkness  snail  cover  us, 
in  the  darkness  as  in  the  light  our  obligations 
are  yet  with  us.  We  cannot  escape  their  power, 
nor  fly  from  their  presence.  They  are  with  us 
in  this  life,  will  be  with  us  at  its  close ;  and  in 
that  scene  of  inconceivable  solemnity,  which 
lies  yet  farther  onward — ^we  shall  still  find  our- 
selves surrounded  by  the  consciousness  of  duty, 
to  pain  us  wherever  it  has  been  violated,  and 
to  console  us  so  far  as  God  may  have  given  na 
grace  to  perform  it. 
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JoBKPH  Stobt  was  born  at  Marblehead,  Maasachusetts,  on  the  eighteenth  of  September,  iTil 
He  was  educated  at  Harvard  College,  and  npon  leaving  Cambridge  returned  to  his  natiTetsn 
and  commenced  tlie  8tudy  of  law  with  Mr.  8amnel  Sewall,  then  an  adTooate  of  hi^^  la^i 
member  of  Congress,  and  snbseqnently  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Ooort  of  MumdmA 
From  some  of  his  letters  written  about  this  time  it  Is  to  be  Judged,  that  the  prefgwrian  vU 
young  Story  had  chosen  was  not  entirely  in  accordance  with  his  inclinationa.  **  I  have  k|B 
the  study  of  law/'  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  ^*  and  shall  continue  it  with  unremitting  dOigenee;  Mi 
sigh  of  regret  often  accompanies  my  solitary  moments, — a  sigh  expressive  of  tnj  Msedfxthni 
literary  fame,  and  tlie  impossibility  of  devoting  all  my  attention  to  the  olject  of  mj  wiihci  I 
candidly  confess,  that  the  hope  of  ^ immortality*  alone  buoys  me  up,  and  if  this  hope  shonUbi 
destroyed,  even  should  I  remain  unaffected  by  the  meanness  of  mankind,  all  pleaame  wiD  km 
flown,  and  this  world  will  appear  a  *  dreary  waste,  a  wild  without  a  flower.^  "  Bat  this  ftefi^ 
of  regret  was  of  short  duration.  Ho  soon  acquired  a  love  for  the  intricaoiea  and  aabdcAi 
of  the  law,  and  applied  himself  closely  to  study,  for  many  months  devoting  fourteen  hoon  t  ^ 
to  the  office  and  to  his  legal  books.  In  the  midst  of  these  labors  he  indulged  qnite  fnAj^ 
general  reading,  and  composition ;  and  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  Qeneral  Waahington,  h 
delivered  a  eulogy  at  tlie  request  of  the  citizens  of  Marblehead.  During  the  same  period  be  eo» 
posed  a  poem,  entitled  The  Potter  of  Solitude. 

Mr.  Story  loft  the  office  of  Mr.  Sewall  in  January,  1801,  and  entered  that  of  Mr.  Samuel  Fofe- 
nam,  at  Salem,  where  six  months  after  he  opened  an  office  and  commenced  praotice.  His  boa* 
ness  seems  to  have  boon  not  very  extensive  during  the  first  few  years  of  his  pimffaiiimil  hfe.  Al 
this  time  he  became  an  active  politician,  and  embraced  the  oauae  of  the  repnblioan  or  JcilB^ 
aonian  party.  In  1808  the  station  of  naval  officer  of  the  port  of  Salem  was  tendered  h\«^  bat 
ho  declined  the  appointment,  both  from  profesidonal  considerations  and  motiyea  d  utflitj. 
During  the  following  year  ho  re- wrote  his  poem  on  the  The  Power  iffSoUtude^  and  published  il| 
with  several  fugitive  pieces  in  verso.  On  the  fourth  of  July,  1804,  he  prononnoed  an  ontka 
commemorative  of  the  independence  of  tlie  United  States,  and  soon  alter  puUiahed  a  Afa»- 
tion  of  Pleadings  in  Civil  Actions,  At  this  time  his  practice  was  daily  inoreaaing ;  ^  his  poatioa 
at  the  bar  was  prominent, ^^  says  his  son,  ^^  and  ho  was  engaged  in  nearly  all  the  oaaes  of  impa^ 
tance.  His  manner  to  the  jury  was  earnest  and  spirited;  he  managed  hia  oaimoa  with  tafity  wai 
ready  in  attack  or  defence,  and  had  great  eloquence  of  expression.  Aa  an  advooate,  he  showed 
the  same  pngacity  of  perception,  which  no  intricacy  of  detail  could  blind  and  no  floddenneea  d 
attack  confuse,  which  afterwards  so  distinguished  him  as  a  Judge.  In  the  preparation  of  caMi 
ho  was  cautious  and  scrupulous,  patiently  mastering  the  law  and  the  &ot8  before  the  trial  and 
never  relying  on  first  views  and  general  knowledge.* 

In  1805,  Mr.  Story  was  elected  to  the  Massachusetts  legislature,  and  at  once  took  a  praninent 
position  in  that  body.    In  all  the  debates  ho  appeared  with  the  greatest  readinen^  and  aoarody  a 
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oommittce  of  consequence  was  appointed  daring  his  term,  of  which  he  was  not  an  active  and 
principal  member.  After  remaining  in  the  legislature  three  sessions,  he  was  elected  to  GongresB, 
but  served  in  that  body  for  a  few  months  only.  On  his  return  to  Massachusetts,  he  was  agidn 
chosen  to  the  legislature,  and  continued  in  that  position  until  January,  1812.  During  a  portion 
of  his  le^'islative  career,  he  occupied  the  speaker^s  chair.  About  this  time  he  edited  and  pub- 
lished an  edition  of  Chitty  on  Bills  of  Exchange  and  Promissory  NoUs  ;  Abbott  on  Shipping^  and 
Lattes  on  Assumpsit,  in  addition  to  the  duties  of  his  profession. 

In  November,  1811,  he  was  appointed  by  President  Madison  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  At  that  time  he  was  but  thirty-two  years  of  age,  the  young- 
est judge  on  the  bench,  and,  with  the  single  exception  of  Mr.  Justice  Buller,  of  the  King's  Bench, 
the  youngest  that  ever  had  been  elevated  to  a  similar  position.  The  spotless  integrity  of  his 
character,  the  disinterestedness  of  his  sentiments,  and  his  acquirements  as  a  lawyer,  pre-eminently 
fitted  him  for  the  duties  he  was  called  upon  to  perform.  Although  many  of  his  political  oppo- 
nents viewed  his  appointment  with  distrust  and  condemnation,  their  doubts  were  soon  dissipated 
by  the  uprightness  of  his  judicial  course,  and  their  condemnation  turned  to  praise.  After  eighteen 
years  of  important  and  distinguished  services  on  the  bench,  he  added  to  the  labors  of  his  judge- 
ship the  equally  onerous  duties  of  a  professor  of  law. 

Through  the  munificence  of  Nathan  Dane,  the  author  of  the  Abridgment  of  American 
Law,  a  professorship  of  law  was  founded  in  Harvard  College,  with  the  express  stipulation  that 
Judge  Story  should  be  its  first  professor,  and  that  the  duties  of  the  office  should  be  so  arranged, 
that  they  would  not  interfere  with  the  performance  of  his  labors  as  a  member  of  the  supreme 
bench.  Judge  Story  assumed  the  professorship  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  August,  1829,  and  soon 
after  removed  from  Salem  to  Cambridge,  where  he  established  his  permanent  residence.  From 
this  period  his  time  was  spent  at  Washington  during  the  sessions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  on  the 
first  circuit  of  the  New  England  States,  and  at  Cambridge  in  the  Law  School.  This  latter  insti- 
tution became  his  favorite,  and  he  always  performed  its  duties  with  the  greatest  interest  and 
zeal  llis  manner  towards  the  students  was  affectionate  and  familiar.  He  was  fond  of  desig- 
nating them  as  "my  boys,"  and  without  assuming  any  superiority,  or  exacting  any  formal 
respect,  he  participated  so  far  as  he  was  able  in  their  success  and  failure,  and  extended  beyond 
the  narrow  period  of  the  school,  far  into  active  life,  that  interest  in  their  behalf  which  he  had 
contracted  as  their  teacher.  His  lectures  upon  what  are  commonly  considered  the  dry  topics  of 
the  law,  were  delivered  with  enthusiasm,  and  illustrated  with  copious  anecdotes  from  the  store- 
house of  his  memory  and  his  experience,  and  filled  with  episodes  which  were  suggested  to  his  active 
mind  at  almost  every  step.  His  influence  over  the  students  was  unbounded.  His  zeal  was  con- 
tagious, and  awakened  similar  feelings  in  his  auditors,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  speaker  and 
audience  acted  and  reacted  upon  each  other.  It  is  unnecessary,  in  this  place,  however,  to  enlarge 
upon  the  merits  of  his  government,  or  to  state  the  success  with  which  his  efforts  were  attended. 

Judge  Story's  literary  labors  were  very  extensive.  In  addition  to  the  numerous  valuable 
legal  works  he  perfected,  which  now  form  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  standard  text-books 
of  the  profession,  he  prepared  many  occasional  essays  and  orations,  eulogistic  and  general,  which 
for  conciseness,  eloquence,  and  purity  of  diction,  will  always  command  the  admiration  of  the 
scholar  as  well  as  that  of  the  general  reader.  He  also  contributed  many  articles  to  the  American 
Jurist,  as  well  as  to  the  Encyelopcsdia  Americana,  which  was  prepared  by  his  friend  Dr.  Lieber.* 
In  the  latter  work  the  articles  on  Common  Law,  Congress  of  the  United  States,  Death  Punish- 
ment, Ecidence,  Legislation,  National  Law,  and  several  others  are  from  his  pen,  and  are  written 
with  his  characteristic  ability,  and  in  his  usual  comprehensive  style. 

In  reviewing  the  life  of  Judge  Story,  the  amount  of  labor  he  performed  seems  almost  in- 
credible. ^^  Its  mere  recapitulation,"  says  his  son,  "  is  sufficient  to  appal  an  ordinary  mind.  The 
judgments  delivered  by  him  on  his  circuits  comprehend  thirteen  volumes.  The  reports  of  the 
Supreme  Court  during  his  judical  life  occupy  thirty-five  volumes,  of  which  he  wrote  a  fidl  share. 
His  various  treatises  on  legal  subjects,  cover  thirteen  volumes,  besides  a  volume  of  Pleadings. 
He  edited  and  annotated  three  different  treatises,  with  copious  notes,  and  published  a  volume  of 
poems.    He  delivered  and  published  eight  discources  on  literary  and  scientific  subjects,  before 
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dURfrent  soeietiM.    He  wrote  biognphical  fiketches  of  ten  of  hb  oontcnponriM ;  fix  dtkrti 
reTiews  for  the  North  American ;  three  long  and  learned  memorials  to  Gongreflo.    Heddmni 
many  elaborate  speeches  In  the  legislatare  of  Massachnsetts  and  the  Coagnm  of  tlie  ZvM 
States.    He  also  drew  up  manjr  other  papers  of  importance,  among  whicsh  are  the  ugmm 
before  Harvard  College,  on  the  subject  of  tlie  Fellows  of  the  Universitj ;  the  Reports  on  Cott 
cation,  and  on  the  salaries  of  the  Judiciary ;  several  important  Acta  of  Congrefla,  sodi  if  tti 
Crimes  Act,  the  Judiciary  Act,  the  Bankrupt  Act,  besides  many  other  amaUer  matteiiL  b 
quantity,  all  otlier  authors  in  the  English  law,  and  judges  most  yield  to  him  tbo  pahn.    The  h 
bors  of  Coke,  Eldon,  and  Mansfield,  among  Judges,  are  not  to  be  compared  to  his  in  amoHt 
And  no  Jurist  in  the  common  law,  can  be  measured  with  him,  in  extent  and  variety  of  Isbot* 
Judge  Story  was  a  conntant  and  assiduous  student  from  a  very  eariy  period  of  his  lift  wA 
tlie  time  of  his  decease.    His  habits  were  extremely  regular  and  syatematic.     He  never  roa 
earlier  than  seven,  and  always  retired  for  the  night  at  or  about  ten..    If,  on  rising,  bis  brestti 
was  not  ready,   "he  went  at  once  to  his  library  and  occupied  the  interval,  whetber  it  was  in 
minutes  or  fifty,  in  writing.    When  the  family  assembled  he  w v  called,  and  breaki^ted  wA 
them.    After  breakfast  he  sat  in  the  drawing-room,  and  spent  from  a  half  to  three  qnartenrf 
an  hour  in  reading  the  newspapers  of  the  day.    He  then  returned  to  bis  stady,  and  wrote  nd 
the  bell  sounded  for  his  lecture  at  the  I^w  School.    After  lecturing  for  two,  and  aometiaM 
three,  hours,  he  returned  to  his  study  and  worked  until  two  o^olock,  when  be  was  f#|if4  M 
dinner.    To  his  dinner  (which,  on  his  part,  was  always  simple)  he  gave  an  boar,  and  then  ^ik 
betook  himself  to  his  study,  where,  in  the  winter  time  he  worked  as  long  as  tlie  daylight  ksts^ 
unless  called  away  by  a  visitor,  or  obliged  to  attend  a  moot-court    Then  be  came  down  nd 
joined  the  family,  and  work  for  the  day  was  over.    Tea  came  in  about  seven  o^dock ;  and  bov 
lively  and  gay  was  he  then,  chatting  over  the  most  familiar  topics  of  the  day,  or  entering  iiii 
deeper  currents  of  conversation  with  equal  ease.    All  of  his  law  he  left  np  etiurs  in  the  library; 
he  was  here  the  domestic  man  in  hU  home.*'    His  evenings  were  spent  socially  with  bb  fKenh 
and  family,  or  in  reading  the  current  literature  of  tlie  day.    Thus  his  life  waa  paased,  and  thvil 
was  prolonged.    Retaining  to  the  end  the  undisturbed  possession  of  all  hia  faooltiea,  he  ditdi 
after  a  sliort  illness,  on  the  tenth  of  September,  1845.    A  full  and  comprehensive  acoonnt  of  Ui 
life  and  services,  has  been  published  since  his  death,  from  the  facile  pen  of  bis  son,  Mr.  W.  W. 
Story.    His  Miscellaneous  Works,  edited  by  the  some  able  hand,  are  now  before  the  pablic. 
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Judge  Story  pronounced  the  following  dis- 
course at  Cambridge,  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Society  of  Harvard  University,  on  tlie  thirty- 
first  of  August,  1826 : 

Gentlkmek:  If  I  had  consulted  my  o\*ti 
wbhes,  I  should  not  have  presumed  to  address 
you  on  the  jiresent  occasion.  The  habits  of 
professional  employment  rarely  admit  of  leisure 
for  the  indulgence  of  literary  taste.  And  in  a 
science,  whose  mastery  demands  a  whole  life  of 
lal)orions  diligence,  whose  details  are  inexhaust- 
ible, and  whose  intricacies  task  the  most  acute 
intellects,  it  would  be  matter  of  suri>rise,  if 
every  hour  withdrawn  from  its  concerns  did 
not  somewhat  put  at  hazard  the  success  of  its 
votary.  Nor  can  it  escape  observation,  how 
much  the  technical  doctrines  of  a  jurisprudence, 
drawn  from  remote  antiquity,  and  expanding 


itself  over  the  businen  of  many  -^^^ 

have  a  tendency  to  ohiU  that  entbnsijuim  iriuA 
lends  encouragement  to  every  enterprise,  nd 
to  obscure  those  finer  Ibrms  of  thoogbt  whick 
give  to  literature  its  lovelier,  I  may  say,  its  ifr 
expressible  graces.  The  conscioasneaa  of  difll* 
cutties  of  this  sort  may  well  be  anpnoaed  to 
press  upon  every  professional  mind.  Thej  en 
be  overlooked  by  those  only  whose  youth  hM 
not  been  tried  in  the  hard  school  of  experi-. 
ence,  or  whose  genius  gives  no  credit  to  im- 
possibilities. 

*I  have  not  hesitated,  however,  to  yidd  to 
your  invitation,  trusting  to  that  indulgence 
which  has  not  hitherto  been  withheld  fioa 
well-meant  efforts,  and  not  unwilling  to  add 
the  testimony  of  my  own  ezamplerhowevvr 
humble,  in  favor  of  the  claims  of  thu  society  to 
the  services  of  all  its  members.  ^ 

We  live  in  an  extraordinary  age.   It  has  bssa 
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marked  by  events,  which  will  leave  a  durable 
Impression  upon  the  pages  of  history  by  their 
own  intrinsic  importance.  But  they  will  be 
read  with  far  deeper  emotions  in  their  eflfects 
npon  future  ages ;  in  their  consequences  upon 
Uie  happiness  of  whole  communities;  in  the 
direct  or  silent  changes  forced  by  them  into 
the  very  structure  of  society ;  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  and  mighty  empire,  the  empire 
of  public  opinion;  in  the  operation  of  what 
Loni  Bacon  has  characterized  almost  as  su- 
preme power,  the  power  of  knowledge,  working 
its  way  to  universality,  and  interposing  checla 
npon  government  and  people  by  means  gentle 
and  decisive,  which  have  never  before  been 
fhlly  felt,  and  are  even  now,  perhaps,  incapable 
of  being  perfectly  comprehended. 

Other  ages  have  been  marked  by  brilliant 
feats  in  anns.  Wars  have  been  waged  for  the 
best  and  for  the  worst  of  purposes.  The  am- 
hitious  conqueror  has  trodden  whole  nations 
mider  his  feet,  to  satisfy  the  lust  of  power ;  and 
the  eagles  of  his  victories  have  stood  on  either 
extreme  of  the  civilized  world.  The  barbarian 
has  broken  loose  from  his  northern  fastnesses, 
and  overwhelmed  in  his  progress  temples  and 
thrones,  the  adorers  of  the  true  God,  and  the 
worshippers  of  idols.  Heroes  and  patriots  have 
successfully  resisted  the  invaders  of  their  coun- 
try, or  perished  in  its  defence;  and  in  each 
way  have  given  immortality  to  their  exploits. 
Kingdoms  have  been  rent  asunder  by  intestine 
broils,  or  by  struggles  for  freedom.  Bigotry 
has  traced  out  the  march  of  its  persecutions  in 
footsteps  of  blood ;  and  superstition  employed 
its  terrors  to  nerve  the  arm  of  the  tyrant,  or 
immolate  his  victims.  There  have  been  ancient 
leagues  for  the  partition  of  empires,  for  the  sup- 
port of  thrones,  for  the  fencing  out  of  human 
miprovement,  and  for  the  consolidation  of  ar- 
bitrary power.  0  There  have,  too,  been  bright 
flpots  on  the  earth,  where  the  cheering  light  of 
liberty  shone  in  peace;  where  learning  unlocked 
its  stores  in  various  profusion ;  where  the  arts 
unfolded  themselves  in  every  form  of  beauty 
and  grandeur ;  where  literature  loved  to  linger 
in  academic  shades,  or  eiyoy  the  public  sun- 
shine ;  where  song  lent  new  inspiration  to  the 
temple;  where  eloquence  alternately  conse- 
crated the  hall  of  legislation,  and  astonished  the 
forum  with  its  appeals. 

We  may  not  assert  that  the  present  age  can 
lay  claim  to  the  production  of  any  one  of  the 
mightiest  efforts  of  human  genius.  Homer  and 
Virgil,  and  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  were  of 
other  days,  and  yet  stand  unrivalled  in  song. 
Time  has  not  inscribed  upon  the  sepulchre  of 
the  dead  any  nobler  names  in  eloquence,  than 
Demosthenes  and  Oicero.  "-Who  has  outdone 
the  chisel  of  Phidias,  or  the  pencil  of  Michael 
Angelo,  and  Raffaelle  ?  Where  are  the  monu- 
ments of  our  day,  whose  architecture  dares  to 
contend  with  the  Doric,  Ionic  or  Corinthian  of 
Greece,  or  even  with  the  Oomposite  or  Gothic 
of  later  times  ?  History  yet  points  to  the  preg- 
nant though  brief  text  of  Tadtoa,  and  acknow- 


ledges no  finer  models  than  those  of  antiquity. 
The  stream  of  a  century  has  swept  by  the  works 
of  Locke  and  Newton ;  yet  they  still  stand  alone 
in  unapproached,  in  unapproachable  mcyesty. 

Nor  may  we  pronounce  that  the  present  age, 
by  its  collective  splendor  in  arts  and  arms,  casts 
into  shade  all  former  epochs.  The  era  of  Peri- 
cles witnessed  a  combination  of  talents  and  Re- 
quirements, of  celebrated  deeds  and  celebrated 
works,  which  the  lapse  of  twenty-two  centuries 
has  left  unobscured.  Augustus,  surveying  his 
mighty  empire,  could  scarcely  contemplate  with 
more  satisfaction  the  triumph  of  his  arms,  than 
the  triuniph  of  the  philosophy  and  literature  of 
Rome.  France  yet  delights  to  dwell  on  the 
times  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  as  the  proudest 
in  her  annals ;  and  England,  with  far  less  pro- 
priety, looks  back  upon  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne  for  the  best  models  of  her  literary  excel- 
lence. 

But,  though  we  may  not  arrogate  to  ourselves 
the  possession  of  the  first  genius,  or  the  first  era 
in  human  history,  let  it  not  be  imagined  that 
we  do  not  live  in  an  extraordinary  age.  It  is 
impossible  to  look  around  us  without  alternate 
emotions  of  exultation  and  astonishment.  What 
shall  we  say  of  one  revolution,  which  created  a 
nation  out  of  thirteen  feeble  colonies,  and  found- 
ed the  empire  of  liberty  upon  the  basis  of  the 
perfect  equality  in  rights  and  representation  of 
all  its  citizens ;  which  commenced  in  a  struggle 
by  enlightened  men  for  principles,  and  not  for 
places,  and  in  its  progress  and  conclusion  ex- 
hibited examples  of  heroism,  patriotic  sacrifices, 
and  disinterested  virtue,  which  have  never  been 
surpassed  in  the  most  favored  regions  ?  What 
shall  we  say  of  this  nation,  which  has  in  fifty 
years  quadrupled  its  population,  and  spread  it- 
self from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Rocky  mountains, 
not  by  the  desolations  of  successful  war,  but  by 
the  triumphant  march  of  industry  and  enter- 
prise ?  What  shall  we  say  of  another  revolu- 
tion, which  shook  Europe  to  its  centre,  over- 
turned principalities  and  thrones,  demolished 
oppressions,  whose  iron  had  for  ages  entered 
into  the  souls  of  their  subjects,  and  after  vari- 
ous fortunes  of  victory  and  defeat,  of  military 
despotism  and  popular  commotion,  ended  at 
last  in  the  planting  of  free  institutions,  free 
tenures,  and  representative  government  in  the 
very  soil  of  absolute  monarchy?  What  shall 
we  say  of  another  revolution,  or  rather  series 
of  revolutions,  which  has  restored  to  South 
America  the  independence  torn  from  her  three 
centuries  ago,  by  the  force  or  by  the  fraud  of 
those  nations  whose  present  visitations  be- 
speak a  Providence,  which  superintends  and 
measures  out,  at  awful  distances,  its  rewards 
and  its  retributions  ?  She  has  risen,  as  it  were, 
from  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  where  she  had 
been  buried  for  ages.  Her  shores  no  longer 
murmur  with  the  hoarse  surges  of  her  unnavi- 
gated  waters,  or  echo  the  jealous  footsteps  of 
her  armed  oppressors.  Her  forests  and  her 
table  lands,  her  mountains  and  her  valleys, 
gladden  with  the  voices  of  the  free.    She  wel- 
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comes  to  her  porU  the  whitening  sails  of  com- 
merce. She  feels  that  the  treasures  of  her 
minert,  the  bniad  ezpaDse  of  her  riven,  tlie 
beauty  of  her  lakes,  toe  grandeur  of  her  scene- 
ry, the  product!*  of  her  fertile  and  inezhaustible 
soil,  ATM  uo  longer  the  cltise  domain  of  a  dbtant 
sovereign,  but  the  free  inheritance  of  her  own 
children.  She  i«ees  that  these  are  to  bind  her 
to  other  nations  by  tii*s,  which  outlive  all  com- 
pacts and  all  dynostieis  by  ties  of  mutual  sym- 
pathy, mutual  equality,  and  mutual  interest. 

Hut  Huch  events  Hink  into  nothing,  compared 
with  the  great  moral,  political,  and  literary 
revi>lutioni«,  by  which  they  liave  been  accom- 
panied, rpon  some  of  these  topics  I  may  not 
indulge  myself  even  for  a  moment.  They  have 
been  discussed  here,  and  in  other  places,  in  a 
manner  which  forbids  all  hoiie  of  more  com- 
prehensive illustration.  They  may,  indeed,  be 
itill  followed  out ;  but  whoever  dares  the  ditfi- 
culties  of  such  a  task,  will  talter  with  unequal 
footsteps. 

What  I  propose  to  myself  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, iji  of  a  far  more  limited  and  humble 
nature.  It  is  to  trace  out  some  of  the  circum- 
•tanceH  of  our  age,  which  connect  themselves 
closely  with  the  cause  of  science  and  letters ; 
to  sketch  here  and  there  a  light  and  shadow  of 
our  days — ti>  hM)k  Huncwhat  at  our  own  pros- 
pects and  attainments — ^and  thus  to  by  before 
you  something  fi»r  reflection,  for  encouragement, 
and  for  admonition. 

One  of  tiiu  most  striking  characteristics  of 
our  age,  and  that,  indeinl,  which  has  worked 
dee[)est  in  all  the  changes  of  its  fortunes  and 
pursuits,  is  the  general  dilfusion  of  knowledge. 
This  is  emphatically  the  age  of  reading.  In 
other  times  this  was  the  privilege  of  the  few ; 
in  ours,  it  is  the  jiossession  of  the  many.  Ix^arn- 
ing  once  constituted  the  accomplishment  of 
those  in  the  higher  orders  of  society,  who  had 
no  relish  fc^r  mnivo  employment,  and  of  those 
whoso  monastic  lives  and  religious  profession 
Bougtit  to  escu[)e  from  the  weariness  of  their 
comm(»n  duties.  Its  progress  may  be  said  to 
have  been  gradually  downwards  from  the  higher 
to  the  middle  classes  of  society.  It  scarcely 
reached  at  all,  in  its  joys  or  its  sorrows,  in  its 
instructions  or  its  fantasies,  the  home  of  the 
peasant  and  artisan.  It  now  radiates  in  all  di- 
rections ;  and  exerts  its  central  force  more  in 
the  middle,  than  in  any  other  class  of  society. 
The  means  of  education  were  formerly  within 
the  reach  of  few.  It  required  wealth  to  accu- 
mulate knowledge.  The  possession  of  a  library 
was  no  ordinary  achievement.  The  learned 
leisure  of  a  fellowship  in  some  university  seemed 
almost  indisjiensable  for  any  successful  studies ; 
and  the  patronage  of  princes  and  courtiers  was 
the  narrow  avenue  to  public  favor.  I  speak  of 
a  period  at  little  more  than  the  distance  of  two 
centuries;  not  of  particular  instances,  but  of 
the  general  cast  and  complexion  of  life. 

The  principal  cause  of  this  cliange  is  to  be 
found  in  the  freedom  of  the  press,  or  rather  in 
this  co-operating  with  the  cheapness  of  the 


press.  It  baa  been  aided  also  bj  the  mteBtf 
free  schools,  wherever  it  has  been  establiM; 
by  that  liberal  commeroo,  which  eoniMditv 
golden  chains  the  intereele  of  "^"^'""^ ;  br  tkt 
spirit  of  inquiry,  which  Protcctantism  awiind 
throughout  Cluistian  Eorope ;  and  above alllf 
those  neccMitiee  which  have  compelled  tta 
absolute  monarchs  to  ^ipeal  to  the  patrloda 
and  common  aentiments  of  their  snlffectdL  Ikdi 
more  than  a  centm^  haa  elapwed  ainoe  the  pna 
in  England  was  under  the  control  of  a  liecaw; 
and  within  our  own  days  only  haa  it  CMHia 
be  a  contempt,  poniahiLle  bj  IniprisQnmHt,^ 
print  the  debates  of  Parliament.  We  ail  kMt 
how  it  still  is  on  the  continent  of  EoropiL  It 
either  speaks  in  timid  ondkr  tones,  or  cdM 
back  the  prescribed  fomnlariea  of  the  gorat* 
ment  The  moment  pnUicitj  is  given  to  dUn 
of  state,  they  excite  eTciywhere  an  irrrriaitit 
interest.  If  discnsbion  be  permitted,  it  wl 
soon  be  necessary  to  enlist  talvnta  to  defcad,a 
well  as  talents  to  devise  measures.  The  iSf 
press  flrst  instructed  men  in  their  wanti,  M 
soon  found,  that  the  eagemeaa  of  cnrioatj  o» 
stripped  the  power  of  gratifyinj^  it.  Ko  ■■- 
can  now  doubt  the  fact,  that  wherever  the  pna 
U  free,  it  will  emancipate  the  people ;  whciem 
knowletlgo  circulates  unrestrained,  it  is  no  ka^ff 
safe  to  oppress ;  wherever  public  o|»inioB  ii  ca- 
lightened,  it  nourishes  an  mdependent,  naiei- 
line,  and  healthful  epirit.  If  Fan^tus  were  dov 
living,  he  might  exclaim  with  aU  the  enthnaMB 
of  Archimedes,  and  with  a  far  nearer  appnwh 
to  the  truth.  Give  me  where  I  may  pttM  a 
fVee  press,  and  I  will  shake  the  world. 

One  interesting  effect,  which  owes  its  origiB 
to  this  universal  love  and  power  of  rea^ng^  ii 
felt  in  the  altered  condition  of  authors  thc» 
selves.  They  no  longer  depend  upon  the  amiki 
of  a  favored  few.  The  patronage  of  the  greM 
is  no  longer  submissively  entreated,  or  exnldof- 
ly  proclaimed.  Their  patrons  are  the  publie; 
their  readers  are  the  civilized  world.  Hay 
addroM  themselves,  not  to  the  present  geacrs- 
tion  alone,  but  aspire  to  instruct  posterity.  2io 
bl us] ling  dedications  seek  an  easy  passport  ta 
fame,  or  flatter  the  perilous  condeaoensioB  d 
pride.  No  illuminated  letters  flonrisli  on  tha 
silky  page,  asking  admission  to  the  cout^ 
drawing-room.  Authors  are  no  longer  ths 
humble  companions  or  dependents  of  the  »>• 
bility;  but  they  constitute  the  ohusen  ona- 
mcnts  of  society,  and  are  welcomed  to  the  g^j 
circles  of  fashion  and  the  palaces  of  priaeei^ 
Theirs  is  no  longer  an  unthrifty  vocation,  cksdy 
allied  to  penury;  but  an  elevated  profcaaos, 
maintaining  its  thousands  in  lucrative  pumitiw 
It  is  not  with  them  as  it  was  in  the  days  of 
Milton,  whose  immortal  "Paradise  Lost**  drew 
five  sterling  pounds,  with  a  contingent  of  five 
more,  from  the  reluctant  bookseller. 

My  Lord  Coke  would  hardly  find  good  n- 
thority  in  our  di^^  for  his  provoking  comnwa- 
tary  on  the  memorable  statute  of  the  fboith 
Ilenry,  which  deoUuw  that  **none  henosfortfa 
shall  use  to  multiplj  gold  or  irilver,  or  un  tfaft 
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oraft  of  multiplication,"  in  whioh  he  gravely 
I  enumerates  five  classes  of  beggars,  ending  the 
catalogue  in  his  own  quaint  phraseology  with 
**  poetasters,"  and  repeating  for  the  benefit  of 
young  apprentices  of  the  law,  the  sad  admo- 
nition, 

**  Ssepe  pater  dixit,  Studium,  quid  inutile  tentas  ? 
MaeoDidas  nuUaa  ipse  reliquit  opes/' 

There  are  certainly  among  us  those  who  are 
within  the  penalty  of  this  prohibition,  if  my 
Lord  Coke's  account  of  the  matter  is  to  be  be- 
lieved, for  they  are  in  possession  of  what  he 
defines  to  be  "  a  certain  subtil  and  spiritual  sub- 
stance extracted  out  of  things,"  whereby  they 
transmute  many  things  into  gold.  I  am  indeed 
afraid  that  the  magician  of  Abbotsford  is  accus- 
tomed to  *'  use  the  craft  of  multiplication ; "  and 
most  of  us  know  to  our  cost,  that  he  has  changed 
many  strange  substances  into  very  gold  and  very 
silver.  Yet  even  if  he  be  an  old  offender  in  this 
way,  as  is  shrewdly  suspected,  there  is  little 
danger  of  his  conviction  in  this  liberal  age,  since, 
though  he  gains  by  every  thing  he  parts  with, 
we  are  never  willing  to  part  with  any  thing  we 
receive  from  him. 

The  rewards  of  authorship  are  now  almost  as 
sure  and  regular,  as  those  of  any  other  profes- 
sion. There  are,  indeed,  instances  of  wonder- 
ful success,  and  sad  failare ;  of  genius  pining  in 
neglect ;  of  labor  bringing  nothing  but  sickness 
of  the  heart ;  of  fruitless  enterprise,  bafQed  in 
every  adventure;  of  learning  waiting  its  ap- 
pointed time  to  die  in  patient  suffering.  But 
this  is  the  lot  of  some  in  all  times.  Disappoint- 
ment crowds  fast  upon  human  footsteps  in  what- 
ever paths  they  tread.  Eminent  good  fortune 
is  a  prize  rarely  given  even  to  the  foremost  in 
the  race.  And  after  all,  he  who  has  read  hu- 
man life  most  closely,  knows  that  happiness  is 
not  the  constant  attendant  of  the  highest  public 
favor ;  and  that  it  rather  belongs  to  those  who, 
if  they  seldom  soar,  seldom  fall. 

Scarcely  is  a  work  of  real  merit  dry  from  the 
English  press,  before  it  wings  its  way  to  both 
the  Indies  and  Americas,  it  is  found  in  the 
most  distant  climates,  and  the  most  sequestered 
retreats.  It  charms  the  traveller,  as  he  sails 
over  rivers  and  oceans.  It  visits  our  lakes  and 
our  forests.  It  kindles  the  curiosity  of  the 
thick-breathing  city,  and  cheers  the  log  hut  of 
the  moimtaineer.  The  Lake  of  the  Woods  re- 
sounds with  the  minstrelsy  of  our  mother  tongue, 
and  the  plains  of  Hindostan  are  tributary  to  its 
praise.  Nay,  more,  what  is  the  peculiar  pride 
of  our  age,  the  Bible  may  now  circulate  its  con- 
— sidations  and  instructions  among  the  poor  and 
forlorn  of  every  land,  in  their  native  dialect. 
Such  is  the  triumph  of  letters;  such  is  the 
triumph  of  Christian  benevolence. 

With  such  a  demand  for  books,  with  such 
facilities  of  intercourse,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
reading  should  cease  to  be  a  mere  luxury,  and 
should  be  classed  among  the  necessaries  of  life. 
Authors  may  now,  wim  a  steady  confidence, 
boast,  that  they  possess  a  hold  on  the  human 


mind,  which  grapples  closer  and  mightier  than 
all  others.  They  may  feel  sure,  that  every  just 
sentiment,  every  enlightened  opinion,  every 
earnest  breathing  after  excellence  will  awaken 
kindred  sympathies  from  the  rising  to  the  set- 
ting sun. 

Nor  should  it  be  overlooked,  what  a  benefi- 
cial impulse  has  been  thus  communicated  to 
education  among  the  female  sex.  If  Christiani- 
ty may  be  said  to  have  given  a  permanent  ele- 
vation to  woman,  as  an  intellectual  and  moral 
being,  it  is  as  true  that  the  present  age,  above 
all  others,  has  given  play  to  her  genius,  and 
taught  us  to  reverence  its  infiuenoe.  It  was 
the  fashion  of  other  times  to  treat  the  literary 
acquirements  of  the  sex  as  starched  pedantry, 
or  vain  pretensions ;  to  stigmatize  them  as  in- 
consistent with  those  domestic  affections  and 
virtues  which  constitute  the  charm  of  society. 
We  had  abundant  homilies  read  upon  their 
amiable  weaknesses  and  sentimental  delicacy, 
upon  their  timid  gentleness  and  submissive  de- 
pendence ;  as  if  to  taste  the  fruit  of  knowledge 
were  a  deadly  sin,  and  ignorance  were  the  sole 
guardian  of  innocence.  Their  whole  lives  were 
^Vsicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought,^' 
and  concealment  of  intellectual  power  was 
often  resorted  to,  to  escape  the  dangerous  im- 
putation of  masculine  strength.  In  the  higher 
walks  of  life,  the  satirist  was  not  without  color 
for  the  suggestion,  that  it  was 

"  A  youth  of  folly,  an  old  age  of  cards ;" 

and  that  elsewhere,  *^  most  women  had  no  char- 
acter at  all,"  beyond  that  of  purity  and  devo- 
tion to  their  families.  Admirable  as  are  these 
qualities,  it  seemed  an  abuse  of  the  gifts  of 
Providence  to  deny  to  mothers  the  power  of 
instructing  their  children,  to  wives  the  privi- 
lege of  sharing  the  intellectual  pursuits  of  their 
husbands,  to  sisters  and  daughters  the  delight 
of  ministering  knowledge  in  the  fireside  circle, 
to  youth  and  beauty  the  charm  of  refined  sense, 
to  age  and  infirmity  the  consolation  of  studies, 
which  elevate  the  soul  and  gladden  the  listless 
hours  of  despondency. 

These  things  have  in  a  great  measure  passed 
away.  The  prejudices  which  dishonored  the 
sex,  have  yielded  to  the  infiuence  of  truth.  By 
slow  but  sure  advances,  education  has  extended 
itself  through  all  ranks  of  female  society.  There 
is  no  longer  any  dread,  lest  the  culture  of  science 
should  foster  that  masculine  boldness  or  rest- 
less independence,  which  alarms  by  its  sallies, 
or  wounds  by  its  inconsistencies.  We  have 
seen  that  here,  aa  everywhere  else,  knowledge 
is  favorable  to  human  virtue  and  human  happi- 
ness; that  the  refinement  of  literature  adds 
lustre  to  the  devotion  of  piety ;  that  true  learn- 
ing, like  true  taste,  is  modest  and  unostenta- 
tious ;  that  grace  of  manners  receives  a  higher 
polish  from  the  discipline  of  the  schools  ;•  that 
cultivated  genius  sheds  a  cheering  light  over  do- 
mestic duties,  and  its  very  ^arkles,  like  those  of 
the  diamond,  attest  at  once  its  power  and  its  pn- 
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ritv.  Tlivrc  lA  not  a  r»nk  of  fenmle  nocietv,  how- 
ever  bigh,  wbicli  d*Mr%  n«it  D(»w  par  huiiiaice  to 
literature,  or  that  would  not  Mu!«h  wen  at  the 
8a'«i>icion  of  that  uniorance,  which  a  half  centa- 
Tj  ap>  was  neither  tinrouiiunn  nor  di^reditable. 
There  is  not  a  parent,  whui»e  pride  may  not 
glow  at  the  thought,  that  hid  ciaughter'fl  happi- 
neM  is  in  a  (n^at  nie&^urc  within  her  own  com- 
mand, wliether  slie  keepH  the  co<il  NHiuc^itered 
vale  of  life,  or  visits  the  boflv  walks  (»f  fatdiiun. 

A  new  path  U  thiu  open  for  female  exertion, 
t)  alleviate  the  prei^nure  of  misfortune,  without 
an  J  HUpfHwed  Mif*rifi<H9  of  difruitj  or  modesty. 
Han  no  lon^r  aspiren  to  an  exclusive  dominion 
in  authors] lip.  He  ha.4  rivals  or  allies  in  almost 
ever}'  department  of  knowledf^o ;  and  they  are 
to  be  ft>und  among  those  whone  elegance  of 
mannerK  and  blamelesstnesD  of  life  command  his 
resiHK't,  as  mnch  as  their  talents  excite  his  ad- 
miration. Wlio  in  there  that  does  not  contem- 
plate with  enthusiasm  the  precious  fragments 
of  ElizalK'th  Smith,  the  venerable  learning  of 
£lizal>eth  Carter,  the  elevated  piety  of  Hannah 
More,  the  {K^muasive  Hense  of  Mn«.  I^rbauld, 
the  elegant  memoirs  of  her  accomplished  niece, 
the  bewitching  fictions  of  Mailame  D^Vrblay, 
tlie  vivid.  pictures(iue,  and  terrific  imagery  of 
Mrs.  RadclifTe,  the  glowing  ]K>etry  of  Mrs. 
Hemans,  the  matchless  wit,  the  inexhaustible 
conversations,  the  fine  character  jiainting,  the 
pra<'tical  instructions  of  Miss  Kdgeworth,  the 
great  known,  standing  in  her  own  department 
by  the  side  of  the  great  unknown? 

Another  circumstance,  illustrative  of  the 
character  of  our  age,  is  the  bold  and  fearless 
Bpirit  of  its  speculations.  Nothing  is  more 
common  in  the  history  of  mankind,  than  a  ser- 
vile adoption  of  received  opinions,  and  a  timid 
acquiescence  in  whatever  is  establisheil.  It 
matters  not  whether  a  doctrine  or  institution 
owes  its  existence  to  accident  or  design,  to 
wisdom,  or  i<rnorance,  or  folly ;  there  Ls  a  natural 
tendency  to  give  it  an  nndue  value  in  propor- 
tion to  its  antiquity.  What  is  obscure  in  its 
origin  warms  and  gratifies  the  imagination. 
What  in  its  progress  has  insinuated  itself  into 
the  general  liubits  tmd  manners  of  a  nation,  be- 
comes imbedded  in  the  solid  mass  of  society. 
It  is  only  at  distant  intervals,  from  an  agtn^ga- 
tion  of  causes,  that  some  stirring  revolution 
breaks  up  the  old  foundations,  or  some  mighty 
genius  storms  and  overthrows  the  entrench- 
ments of  error.  Who  would  believe,  if  history 
did  not  record  the  fact,  that  the  metaphysics  of 
Aristotle,  or  rather  the  misuse  of  his  meta- 
physiCsS,  held  the  human  mind  in  bondage  for 
two  thousand  years?  that  (ralileo  was  impris- 
oned for  proclaiming  ttie  true  theory  of  the 
solar  system  ?  that  the  magnificent  discoveries 
of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  encountered  strong  oppo- 
sition from  philosophers?  that  Lockers  Essay 
on  the  Human  Understanding,  found  its  way 
with  infinite  difficulty  into  the  studies  of  the 
English  Universities?  thatlx>rd  Bacon^s method 
of  induction  never  reached  its  splendid  triumphs 
until  our  day  ?  that  the  doctrine  of  the  divine 


right  of  kings,  and  the  abmliite  allepinw  « 
subject^  coDstitat«d  nearij  the  whole  tbMy 
of  government  from  the  ikll  of  the  Bontn  £»• 
public  to  the  seventeenth  century:  that  CM- 
tianity  itself  was  overlaid  and  almort  hand 
for  many  centuries,  by  the  dreemy  commaai 
of  monks,  the  superstitions  of  fanatia,  and  the 
traditions  of  the  charch  f  that  it  was  ao  tie 
crable  hin  throiiirliout  Christendom  to  reed  ad 
circulate  the  Holy  Scriptnres  in  the  volar 
tongue  I  Nay,  that  it  is  still  a  crime  in  sane 
nations,  of  which  the  Inqniaitiofi  woM  tib 
no  very  indulgent  notice,  cTen  if  the  Heed  d 
the  Catholic  Church  i^honld  not  feel  that  QiUi 
societies  deserve  his  dennnciation  f  Even  tk 
great  reformers  of  the  IVotestant  Charch  kl 
tlieir  work  bnt  half  done,  or  rather  came  to  it 
with  notions  far  too  limited  for  its  ancce^ 
accomplishment.  Thej  oombeted  erron  tad 
abuses,  and  laid  the  broad  foondatioiis  of  ft 
more  rational  fiuth.  Bat  they  were  themMlra 
insensible  to  the  jast  rights  and  obligatioiis  of 
religious  inquiry.  Thej  thoogfat  all  error  in- 
tolerable ;  but  they  forgot  in  their  sod,  tbt 
tlie  question,  what  was  tmth,  was  open  to  A 
for  discussion.  They  asaamed  to  taerasdfv 
the  wry  infallibility,  which  thej  rebuked  ia  tfai 
liomish  Charch ;  and  as  nnrelentingiy  pei» 
cuted  heresies  of  opinion,  as  those  who*  hid  at 
for  ages  in  the  Jndgment-aeat  of  St.  Petet 
They  allowe<1,  indeed,  that  oil  men  had  a  rigbt 
to  inquire ;  but  they  thought  that  all  most,  if 
honest,  come  to  the  same  conclosion  with  tb«- 
sclves ;  that  the  full  extent  of  Christian  Iibatj 
was  the  liberty  of  adopting  those  opiniooi 
which  they  promolgatedf  as  tme.  The  mh 
restrained  right  of  private  judgment,  the  glori- 
ous privilege  of  a  free  conscience,  as  now  esui^ 
lished  in  this  favored  land,  was  farther  from 
their  thoughts  even  than  Popery  itaelt  I 
would  not  be  unjust  to  these  great  men.  Tbe 
fault  was  less  thein  than  that  of  the  age  it 
which  they  lived.  They  partook  only  of  tiuit 
spirit  of  infirmitv  which  religion  itself  m^DOt 
wholly  cztingnish  in  its  sincere,  bnt  over  sMd- 
ous  votaries.  It  is  their  ^orr  to  have  hUd  tbft 
deep,  and,  I  trust,  the  imperishable  foandatiosi 
of  Protestantism.  May  it  be  onrs  to  finish  tbft 
work,  as  they  would  have  done  it,  if  they  hsd 
been  permitted  to  ei\joy  the  bleawd  li^t  of 
these  latter  times.  Bat  let  not  ProtestsBti 
boast  of  their  Justice  or  their  charitj,  whilft 
they  continue  to  deny  an  eqaaU^  of  righti  to 
the  Catholics. 

The  progress  of  the  spirit  of  free  inqaiiy 
cannot  escape  the  observation  of  the  most  flo- 
perficial  examiner  of  histoiy.  The  press,  br 
slow  but  firm  steps,  first  felt  its  way,  m 
began  its  attacks  upon  the  oatworks  of  re- 
ceived opinions.  One  error  after  another  o- 
lontly  crumbled  into  the  dost,  until  sooeetf 
seemed  to  Justify  the  boldest  experimeotk 
Opinions  in  science,  in  phrric,  in  philosopbr,  in 
morals,  in  religion,  in  literature,  have  beea 
subjected  to  the  severest  soroAi^y;  andmsoyt 
which  had  grown  hoary  imder  the  anthorily 
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of  ages,  have  been  quietly  conveyed  to  their 
last  home,  with  scarcely  a  solitary  mourner  to 
grace  their  obsequies.  The  contest,  indeed,  be- 
tween old  and  new  opinions  has  been,  and  con- 
tinues to  be,  maintained  with  great  obstinacy 
and  ability  on  all  sides,  and  has  forced  even 
the  sluggish  into  the  necessity  of  thinking  for 
themselves.  Scholars  have  been  driven  to  arm 
themselves  for  attack,  as  well  as  for  defence ; 
and  in  a  literary  warfare,  nearly  universal, 
have  been  obliged  to  make  their  appeals  to  the 
living  judgment  of  the  public  for  protection,  as 
well  as  for  encouragement. 

The  effects  of  this  animated  and  free  discus- 
sion have,  in  general,  been  very  salutary. 
There  is  not  a  single  department  of  life  which 
has  not  been  invigorated  by  its  influence,  nor  a 
single  profession  which  had  not  partaken  of  its 
saccess. 

In  jurisprudence,  which  reluctantly  admits 
any  new  adjunct,  and  counts  in  its  train  a 
thousand  champions  ready  to  rise  in  defence  of 
its  formularies  and  technical  rules,  the  victory 
has  been  brilliant  and  decisive.  The  civil  and 
the  common  law  have  yielded  to  the  pressure 
of  the  times,  and  have  adopted  much  which 
philosophy  and  experience  have  recommended, 
although  it  stood  upon  no  text  of  the  Pandects, 
and  claimed  no  support  from  the  feudal  polity. 
Commercial  law,  at  least  so  far  as  England  and 
America  are  concerned,  is  the  creation  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  It  started  into  life  with 
the  genius  of  Lord  Mansfield,  and  gathering  in 
its  course  whatever  was  valuable  in  the  earlier 
institutes  of  foreign  countries,  has  reflected 
back  upon  them  its  own  superior  lights,  so  as 
to  become  the  guide  and  oracle  of  the  commer- 
cial world.  If  my  own  feelings  do  not  mislead 
me,  the  profession  itself  has  acquired  a  liberal- 
ity of  opinion,  a  comprehensiveness  of  argu- 
mentation, a  sympathy  with  the  other  pursuits 
of  life,  and  a  lofty  eloquence,  which,  if  ever  be- 
fore, belonged  to  it  in  the  best  days  of  the  best 
orators  of  antiquity.  It  was  the  bitter  scoff  of 
other  times,  approaching  to  the  sententious- 
ness  of  a  proverb,  that  to  be  a  good  lawyer 
was  to  be  an  indifferent  statesman.  The  pro- 
fession has  outlived  the  truth  of  the  sarcasm. 
At  the  present  moment,  England  may  count 
lawyers  among  her  most  gifted  statesman ;  and 
in  America,  I  need  but  appeal  to  those  who 
hear  me,  for  the  fact,  our  most  eminent  states- 
men have  been,  nay,  still  are,  the  brightest  or- 
naments of  our  bar. 

The  same  improving  spirit  has  infused  itself 
into  the  body  of  legislation  and  political  econ- 
omy. I  may  not  adventure  upon  this  extensive 
topic.  But  I  would  for  a  moment  advert  to 
tlie  more  benignant  character  manifested  in  the 
criminal  law.  Harsh  and  vindictive  punish- 
ments have  been  discountenanced  or  abolished. 
The  sanguinary  codes,  over  which  humanity 
wept,  and  philosophy  shuddered,  have  felt  the 
potent  energy  of  rdbrm,  and  substituted  for 
agonizing  terror  the  gentle  spirit  of  meroy. 
America  has  taken  the  lead  in  tills  glorious 


march  of  philanthropy,  under  the  banners  <rf 
that  meek  sect,  which  does  good  by  stealth* 
and  blushes  to  find  it  fame.  There  are  not  in 
the  code  of  the  Union,  and  probably  not  in 
that  of  any  single  State,  more  than  ten  crimes, 
to  which  the  sober  judgment  of  legislation  now 
affixes  the  punishment  of  death.  England,  in- 
deed, counts  in  her  bloody  catalogue  more  than 
one  hundred  and  sixty  capital  offences ;  but  the 
dawn  of  a  brighter  day  is  opening  upon  her. 
After  years  of  doubtful  struggle,  the  meliorations 
suggested  by  the  lamented  Sir  Samuel  Romilly, 
have  forced  their  way  through  Parliament  to 
the  throne;  and  an  enlightened  ministry  is 
redeeming  her  from  this  reproach  upon  her 
national  character. 

In  medicine,  throughout  all  its  branches, 
more  extraordinary  changes  have  taken  place. 
Here,  indeed,  inductive  philosophy  looks  for 
some  of  its  fairest  trophies.  In  anatomy,  in 
physiology,  in  pharmacy,  in  therapeutics,  in- 
structed skill,  patient  observation,  and  accurate 
deduction  have  been  substituted  for  vague  con- 
jecture, and  bold  pretension.  Instead  of  mys- 
tical compounds,  and  nostnims,  and  panaceas, 
science  has  introduced  its  powerful  simples, 
and  thus  given  energy  and  certainty  to  prac- 
tice. We  dream  no  longer  over  the  favorite 
theories  of  the  arts  succeeding  each  other  in 
endless  progression.  We  are  content  to  adopt 
a  truer  course;  to  read  nature  in  her  opera- 
tions ;  to  compel  her  to  give  up  her  secrets  to 
the  expostulations  of  her  ministers,  and  to  an- 
swer the  persevering  interrogatories  of  her 
worshippers.  Chemistry,  by  its  brilliant  dis- 
coveries and  careful  analysis,  has  unfolded  laws 
which  surprise  us  by  their  simplicity,  as  well 
as  by  the  extent  of  their  operations.  By  its 
magic  touch  the  very  elements  of  things  seem 
decomposed,  and  to  stand  in  disembodied  es- 
sences before  us. 

In  theology  a  new  era  has  commenced.  From 
the  days  of  Grotius  almost  to  our  own,  a  slug- 
gish indifference  to  critical  learning  fastened 
upon  most  of  those,  who  administered  the  high 
solemnities  of  religion.  Here  and  there,  inde^ 
a  noble  spirit  was  seen,  like  Old  Mortality,  wiping 
away  the  ancient  dust  and  retracing  the  fading 
lines,  and  in  his  zeal  for  truth  undergoing  almost 
a  moral  martyrdom.  But  the  mass  of  professed 
theologians  slumbered  over  the  received  text  in 
easy  security,  or  poured  the  distillations  of  one 
commentary  into  another,  giving  little  improve- 
ment to  the  flavor  and  none  to  the  substance. 
They  were  at  length  roused  by  a  spirit  of 
another  sort,  which,  by  ridicule,  or  argument, 
or  denunciation  of  abuses,  was  attempting  to 
sap  the  very  foundations  of  Christianity.  It 
made  its  approaches  in  silence,  until  it  had  at- 
tained strength  enough  for  an  open  assault; 
and  at  last,  in  a  moment  of  political  revolution, 
it  erected  the  standard  of  infidelity  in  the  very 
centre  of  Christendom.  Fortunately,  the  crit- 
ical studies  of  the  scholars  of  the  old  world 
enabled  them  to  meet  the  difiSculties  of  the 
occasion.     The  immense  collations  of  mann- 
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■rrifiU  and  rarioiu  readinc^  by  varb  men  as 
Mill,  and  Wet^tein,  and  Kennicott,  prepared 
the  way  for  a  more  pmfound  investigation  of 
the  )?r;ijainencsfl  and  autbeoticity  of  the  Scrip- 
tnre^.  And  the  Bol»er  wnM  and  nn wearied 
diligence  of  our  a;re  bare  given  to  the  princi- 

(lies  of  interfiretation  an  acourary  and  author- 
ty,  to  Mliliral  researches  a  dignity  and  certain- 
ty, to  [iractiral  as  well  m  dfrtrinal  thiHilogy  a 
lo^i*  and  illuritration,  an|iarallelle<i  in  the  an- 
nal?4  of  thv  Church.  If  Cbrii»tianity  han  been 
wwailed  in  our  dav  with  micmnuion  ability,  it 
ha.4  never  lieen  defended  with  mf>re  variunt 
learning.  If  it  haH  0urrendere<l  lu-rc  and  there 
an  interp<»late4l  passage,  it  h&s  plare<i  alm(«t 
bi'yond  the  rem'b  of  doubt  the  general  integrity 
of  the  text.  If  it  hoH  ceaAcd  in  Home  favored 
land;*  to  claim  the  civil  ann  for  lU  protection, 
ft  hoH  efttabliHlied  itself  in  the  hearts  of  men  by 
all  whirb  genius  could  bring  to  illumine,  or 
el«N{uen(re  to  grace  it»  sublime  truths. 

In  pure  Tnathematic^  and  physical  science 
there  haH  YK*en  a  correffKimlent  advancement. 
The  di-coverier*  of  Newton  have  l»een  followed 
out  and  demon^ftrated  by  new  inetho<is  and  an- 
a]yse?4  to  an  extent  which  would  Huq)ri*(0  that 

feat  philosopher  himself,  if  he  were  now  living, 
need  but  name  such  men  an  Li  Grange  and  La 
Place.  By  means  of  ob*»en'at<»ries,  the  heavens 
have  t»een,  if  I  may  so  say,  circumnavigated,  and 
every  irreguhirity  and  i>erturbation  of  the  mo- 
tions of  the  heavenly  bu<lieHafM.*ertiiine<i  to  depend 
niM>n  the  name  eternal  law  of  gravitation,  and 
to  re»iult  in  the  harmonioufi  balance  of  fi>rceH. 
Hut  it  is  in  physical  science,  and  especially 
in  its  adaptation  to  arts  of  life,  that  the  present 
age  may  claim  prcce<lence  of  cdl  other*.  I  have 
already  alluded  to  cliemistry,  which  has  ena- 
bled us  to  fix  and  di*w-barge  colors  witli  equal 
certainty  ;  now  to  imitate  the  whiteness  of  the 
driven  snow,  and  now  the  loveliness  of  the 
Tyrian  dyes.  But  who  can  measure  the  extent 
of  the  changes  in  agriculture,  manufactures  and 
commerce,  i»roduoe<l  by  the  steam-engine  of 
Watt^  b}'  the  cotton  machinery  of  Arkwright, 
by  the  power-looms  of  a  later  peri«>d,  by  the 
cotton-gin  of  Whitney,  and  through  last,  not 
lea«t,  by  the  steam-boat  of  Fulton?  When  I 
name  these,  I  select  but  a  few  among  the  inven- 
tions of  our  age,  in  which  nature  and  art  minis- 
ter alternately  to  the  wants  and  the  triumphs 
of  man. 

If  in  metaphysics  no  brilliant  discoveries  have 
rewanled  the  industry  of  its  votaries,  it  may 
nevertheless  be  said,  that  the  biws  of  the  mind 
have  been  investigated  with  no  common  suc- 
cess. Thcv  have  been  illustrated  bv  a  fuller 
display  of  the  doctrine  of  association  of  Hartley, 
by  the  coiim^m  sense  of  Reid,  by  the  acute  dis- 
crimination of  Brow^n,  and  by  the  incomparable 
elegance  of  Dugald  Stewart.  If,  indeed,  in  this 
direction  any  new  discoveries  are  to  be  expected, 
it  api>ears  to  me,  with  great  deference,  tliat  they 
must  be  sought  through  more  exact  researches 
into  tliat  branch  of  physiology  which  respects 
the  structure  and  functions  of  those  organs, 


which  are  immcdiatelj  connected  withtfaiq^ 
rations  of  the  mimL 

I  have  but  ^Mnced  At  moct  of  the  prmrfu 
nibjecta,  many  of  which  are  remote  frm  Ai 
ftudiri  wliich  hare  engaged  mj  life,  and  to  d 
of  which  I  am  conadoaa  that  I  am  imUife 
do  even  moderate  joatioe. 

But  it  is  to  the  department  of  gcnenl  mi 
mLscellaneooft  literature,  and  above  ^  of  Em* 
Hsh  literature,  that  we  may  look  with  pride  ai 
confidence.  Here  the  genioa  of  the  age  hu  fr 
plaved  itself  in  innnmerable  vaxietiei  U  fm 
and  beauty,  from  the  humble  page,  whidi  |fr 
snmes  to  teach  the  infant  mind  the  first  liaa^ 
thought,  to  the  lofty  works  which  diseoantif 
hi!<tory,  and  philosophy,  and  ethic%  and  ^ 
emmeut ;  from  the  voyager,  who  eullectt  Ml 
budget  of  wonders  for  the  amnaement  of  ik 
idle,  to  the  gallant  adventurer  to  the  Pole,  aid 
the  scientific  traveller  on  the  AtwUia.  Pmoi^ 
too,  has  dealt  out  its  enchantments  with  pnfiai 
liberality,  now  startling  us  with  its  visioitfiT 
horrors  and  superhuman  p<ig»Mfcnt^^  now  scur^ 
ing  us  with  its  fierce  and  caos^tic  satire;  now  Ii^ 
ping  us  in  Elysium  by  the  side  of  snnny  sIms^ 
or  lovely  lakes,  or  haunted  groves,  or  oonseeri' 
ted' ruins.  It  is,  indeed,  no  exaggeration  of  tki 
truth  to  declare,  that  polite  literatore,  firom  tki 
light  essay  to  the  most  profoimd  duquiatioii 
can  enumerate  more  excellent  works,  ts  thi 
production  of  the  last  fifty  years,  than  of  iB 
former  ages  since  the  revival  of  letterSb 

Periodical  literature  has  elevated  itself  froa 
an  amusement  of  cultivated  minds,  or  a  last  re- 
sort of  impoverished  authors,  to  the  firvt  nak 
of  com]iosition,  in  which  the  proudest  are  nol 
ashamed  to  labor,  and  tlie  highest  tdbj  guD 
fame  and  conse<^uenoe.  A  half  century  tgo  i 
single  magazine  and  a  single  review  ahnoit 
sufficed  the  whole  reading  public  of  England 
and  America.  At  present  a  host  crowd  aroosd 
us,  from  the  gossamery  repository  which  adorni 
the  toilet,  to  the  grave  review  which  discnssei 
the  fate  of  empires,  arraigns  the  counsels  of 
statesmen,  expounds  all  mysteries  in  policy  id! 
science,  or,  stooping  from  such  pursuits,  cond^ 
sc*ends,  like  other  alisolnte  powers,  sometimes 
to  crush  an  autiior  to  death,  and  sometimes  to 
elevate  him  to  a  height  where  he  faints  from 
t h c  I nere  sense  of  giddiness.  We  have  our  joo^ 
nals  of  science  and  journals  of  arts ;  the  nev 
monthly  with  the  refreshing  genius  of  Camp- 
bell, and  the  old  monthly  with  the  oompanioih 
able  qualities  of  a  familiar  friend.  We  havs 
the  quarterly  reviewers,  the  loyal  defenders  oi 
church  and  State,  the  '^landatores  temporii 
octi,"  the  champions,  ay,  and  exemplars  too,  d 
classical  learning,  the  admirers  of  ancient  estJsb- 
lishments  and  ancient  opinions.  We  have  on 
the  other  hand  the  Edinburgh,  the  bold  advo- 
cates of  reform,  and  still  bolder  poJldcal  econo- 
mists, hunting  out  public  abuses,  and  alanning 
idle  gentiemen  pensioners  with  tales  ci  miai^ 
plied  charities ;  now  deriding  with  bitter  tannti 
the  dull  but  busy  gleaners  in  liien^nre ;  now 
brightening  their  pages  with  the  aonahini  d 
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wit ;  and  now  paying  homage  to  genius  bj  ex- 
pounding its  labors  in  language  of  transcendent 
felicity.  One  might  approach  nearer  home, 
and,  if  it  were  not  dangerous  to  rouse  the  atten- 
tion of  critics,  might  tell  of  a  certain  North 
AmericaD,  which  has  done  as  much  to  give  a 
Bolid  cast  to  our  literature,  and  a  national  feel- 
ing to  onr  authors,  as  any  single  event  since  the 
peace  of  1783. 

Another  interesting  accompaniment  of  the 
literature  of  the  age  is  its  superior  moral  purity 
over  former  productions.  The  obscene  jests, 
the  low  ribaldry,  and  the  coarse  allusions,  which 
Bhed  a  disastrous  light  on  so  many  pages  of  mis- 
guided genius  in  former  times,  find  no  sympathy 
in  ours.  He  who  would  now  conmiand  respect, 
must  write  with  pure  sentiments  and  elevated 
feelings ;  he  who  would  now  please,  must  be 
chaste  as  well  as  witty,  and  moral  as  well  as 
brUliaut.  Fiction  itself  is  restrained  to  the  de- 
cencies of  life ;  and  whether  in  the  drama,  or 
the  novel,  or  the  song,  with  a  few  melancholy 
exceptions,  it  seeks  no  longer  to  kindle  fires, 
which  Avould  consume  the  youthful  enthusiast, 
or  to  instil  precepts,  which  would  blast  the 
loveliness  of  the  innocent. 

But  let  it  not  bo  imagined,  that  in  the  present 
Btate  of  things  there  is  nothing  for  regret  and 
nothing  for  admonition.  The  picture  of  the 
age,  when  truly  drawn,  is  not  wholly  composed 
of  lights.  There  are  shades  which  ilisturb  the 
beauty  of  the  coloring,  and  points  or  reflection 
where  there  is  no  longer  harmony  in  the  pro- 
portions. 

The  unavoidable  tendency  of  free  speculation 
is  to  lead  to  occasional  extravagances.  When 
once  the  reverence  for  authority  is  shaken,  there 
is  apt  to  grow  up  in  its  stead  a  cold  scepticism 
respecting  established  opinions.  Their  very 
antiquity  under  such  circumstances  betrays  us 
into  suspicion  of  their  truth.  The  overthrow 
of  error  itself  urges  on  a  feverish  excitement  for 
discussion,  and  a  restless  desire  for  novelty, 
which  blind,  if  they  do  not  confound,  the  judg- 
ment. Thus,  the  human  mind  not  unfreqiiently 
passes  from  one  extreme  to  another ;  from  one 
of  implicit  faith,  to  one  of  absolute  incredulity. 

There  is  not  a  remark  deducible  from  the  his- 
tory of  mankind  more  important  than  that  ad- 
vanced by  Mr.  Burke,  that  '*  to  innovate  is  not 
to  reform."  That  is,  if  I  may  venture  to  follow 
out  the  sense  of  this  great  man,  that  innovation 
is  not  necessarily  improvement;  that  novelty 
is  not  necessarily  excellence;  that  what  was 
deemed  wisdom  in  former  times,  is  not  necessa- 
rily folly  in  ours ;  that  the  course  of  the  human 
mind  has  not  been  to  present  a  multitude  of 
truths  in  one  great  step  of  its  glory,  but  to 
gather  them  up  insensibly  in  its  progress,  and 
to  place  them  at  distances,  sometimes  at  vast 
distances,  us  guides  or  warnings  to  succeeding 
ages.  If  Greece  and  Rome  did  not  solve  all  the 
problems  of  civil  government,  or  enunciate  the 
admirable  theorem  of  representative  legislation, 
it  should  never  be  forgotten,  that  from  them  we 
have  learned  those  principles  of  liberty  which 


in  the  worst  of  times  have  consoled  the  patriot 
for  all  his  sufferings.  If  they  cannot  boast  of 
the  various  attainments  of  our  days,  they  may 
point  out  to  us  the  lessons  of  wisdom,  the  noble 
discoveries  and  the  imperishable  labors  of  their 
mighty  dead.  It  is  not  necessarily  error  to 
follow  the  footsteps  of  ancient  philosophy,  to 
reverence  the  precepts  of  ancient  criticism,  to 
meditate  over  the  pages  of  ancient  exploits,  or 
to  listen  to  the  admonitions  of  ancient  oratory. 
We  may  even  gather  instruction  from  periods 
of  another  sort,  in  which  there  was  a  darkness, 
which  might  be  felt  as  well  as  seen.  Where  is 
to  be  found  a  nobler  institution  than  the  trial 
by  jury,  that  impregnable  bulwark  of  civil  lib- 
erty ?  Yet  it  belongs  to  ages  of  Gothic  darkness 
or  Saxon  barbarism.  Where  is  there  a  more 
enduring  monument  of  political  wisdom  than 
the  separation  of  the  judicial  from  the  legislative 
powers  ?  Yet  it  was  the  slow  production  of 
ages,  which  are  obscured  by  the  mists  of  time. 
Where  shall  we  point  out  an  invention,  whose 
effects  have  been  more  wide,  or  more  splendid 
than  those  of  the  mariner's  compass  ?  Yet  five 
centuries  have  rolled  over  the  grave  of  its  cele- 
brated discoverer.  Where  shall  we  find  the 
true  logic  of  physical  science  so  admirably  stat- 
ed as  in  the  Novum  Organum  of  him,  who  more 
than  two  centuries  ago  saw,  as  in  vision,  and 
foretold,  as  in  prophecy,  the  sublime  discoveries 
of  these  latter  days  ? 

This  is  a  topic  which  may  not  wholly  be  pass- 
ed over,  since  it  presents  some  of  the  dangers 
to  which  we  are  exposed,  and  calls  upon  us  to 
watch  the  progress  of  opinion,  and  guard  against 
the  seductive  influence  of  novelties.  The  busy 
character  of  the  age  is  perpetually  pressing  for- 
ward all  sorts  of  objections  to  establish  truths 
in  politics,  and  morals,  and  literature.  In  or- 
der to  escape  from  the  imputation  of  triteness, 
some  authors  tax  their  ingenuity  to  surprise  us 
with  bold  paradoxes,  or  run  down  with  wit  and 
ridicule  the  doctrines  of  common  sense,  ap- 
pealing sometimes  to  the  ignorance  and  some- 
times to  the  pride  of  their  readers.  Their  object 
is  not  so  much  to  produce  what  is  true,  as  what 
is  striking ;  what  is  profound,  as  what  is  interest- 
ing ;  what  will  endure  the  test  of  future  criticism 
as  what  will  buoy  itself  up  on  the  current  of  a 
shallow  popularity.  In  the  rage  for  originality, 
the  old  standards  of  taste  are  deserted,  or  treated 
with  cold  indifference ;  and  thus  false  and  glit- 
tering thoughts,  and  hurried  and  flippant  fanta- 
sies, are  substituted  for  exact  and  philosophical 
reasoning. 

There  is,  too,  a  growing  proi)ensity  to  dispar- 
age the  importance  of  classical  learning.  Many 
causes,  especially  in  England  and  America,  have 
conduced  to  this  result.  The  signal  success 
which  has  followed  the  enterprises  in  physical 
science,  in  mechanics,  in  chemistry,  in  civil  en- 
gineering, and  the  ample  rewards  both  of  for- 
tune and  fame  attendant  upon  that  succcess, 
have  had  a  very  powerfiil  influence  upon  the 
best  talents  of  both  countries.  There  is,  too,  in 
the  public  mind  a  strong  disposition  to  torn 
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every  tiling  to  a  practice]  account,  to  <1ca]  len  I 
with  lenrniiiiT  and  uiorc  with  ex|ierinii'nt ;  to 
seek  the  stilid  ct^niforts  of  opulifnctf,  rather  |haD 
the  in(hil;;ence  of  mere  intellectual  luzur}'.  On 
Uie  other  hunil,  from  the  increase  of  materialiS 
as  well  an  cf  critical  >kill,  hi^h  hcholar>hip  is  a 
priz'j  of  no  easy  attainment;  and  when  attain- 
e<l  it  hIowIv  receive}*  puhlic  favor  and  still  more 
filowly  readies  the  certainty  of  M'ealth.  Indeed 
it  is  otU'U  conihine<l  with  a  ctmtemplative  nhy- 
nesi,  nnd  sense  of  {>ersonaI  indein'iideuce,  which 
yiehl  little  til  iH»Iii'v,  and  with  difficulty  hrook 
oiiiN>>ition.  The  Lonors  of  the  M'orld  rarely 
cluster  around  it,  und  it  cherishes  with  m(H»t 
enthusia>m  those  feelings  which  the  active  pur- 
suit k  (»f  life  ni^cessarily  impair,  if  they  do  not 
wholly  extinguish.  The  devotion  to  it,  there- 
fore, where  it  exists,  often  berunies  our  exclu- 
sive passion;  and  thus  the  ^ati!i<>ati<»n  of  it 
iH'conKs  the  end,  instead  of  the  means  of  life. 
lustJinces  of  extraordinary  hucci^ss  hy  mere 
t»c)iolur><hip  ure  more  rare  than  in  other  profes- 
Hions.  It  is  not  then  to  ho  wondered  at,  that 
the  prudence  of  some  minds  and  the  amhition 
of  others,  >lii>uld  shrink  from  lahors  which  de- 
mand days  and  ni;r)its  of  htudv,  and  hold  out 
reward**  whidi  are  distant,  or  pleasures  which 
are  for  the  most  part  purely  intellectual. 

Cauik's  like  these,  in  an  a^e  which  scnitinizcs 
and  «|ue>tioiis  the  pretensions  of  every  depart- 
ment <)f  literature,  have  contrihuted  to  hring 
into  discu.-siun  the  use  and  tlie  value  of  classi- 
cal learniI)^^  I  do  not  stand  up  on  this  occa- 
sion to  vindicate  its  claims,  or  extol  its  merits. 
That  would  ho  a  fit  theme  for  one  of  our  most 
distinpiished  s(*holars,  in  a  lar^^e  discourse, 
hut  1  may  not  withhold  my  willing  testimony 
to  its  excellence,  nor  forj^et  the  tond  regret 
witli  which  I  lefL  its  enticing  studies  for  the 
discipline  <if  more  severe  instructors. 

The  imj>ortance  of  classical  learning  t(»  pro- 
fessional education  is  so  ohvious  that  the  sur- 
prise is,  tliat  it  could  ever  have  become  matter 
of  disputation.  I  speak  not  of  its  iKiwer  in  re- 
lining  the  taste,  in  disciplining  the  judgment,  in 
invigorating  the  understanding,  or  in  wanning 
the  heart  with  elevated  sentiments;  but  of  its 
power  of  direct,  jxisitive,  necessarj*  instruction. 
Until  the  eitrhteeuth  century,  the  mass  of  science 
in  its  ])rincipal  branches  was  deposited  in  the 
dead  huigua;ros,  and  much  of  it  still  reposes 
tliere.  To  be  ignt)rant  of  these  languages  is  to 
shut  out  the  lights  of  former  times,  or  to  exam- 
ine them  only  through  the  glimmerings  of  in- 
adequate translations.  What  should  we  say  of 
the  jurist  who  never  aspired  to  learn  the  max- 
ims of  law  and  equity  which  adorn  the  Roman 
codes?  What  of  the  physician  who  could  de- 
liberately surrender  all  the  knowledge  heaped 
up  for  so  many  centuries  in  the  latinity  of  con- 
tinental Europe  ?  What  of  tho  minister  of  re- 
ligion who  should  choose  not  to  study  the  Scrip- 
tures in  the  original  tongue,  and  should  l)e  con- 
tent to  trust  his  faith  and  his  ho[)es,  for  time 
and  for  eternity,  to  tho  dimness  of  translations, 
which  may  rellect  the  literal  import,  but  rarely 


can  reflect  with  unbroken  force  the  Uafli 
spirit  of  the  teitf  SbaU  be,  wbow  mtfiak 
is  **to  allure  to  brighter  worlds  and  M  tti 
WAjr  t»e  himself  the  blind  leader  of  the  kU 
Shall  he  follow  the  (x>nimentariet  of  ftBb 
man,  instead  of  gathering  the  tme  mbm  ta 


the  go9|>els  themselves  f  Shall  he  yentnri » 
on  the  exposition  of  divine  tmtba,  whnwcilA 
have  never  aimed  at  tbe  first  principlei  of  ifr 
terpretation  ?  Shall  he  proclaim  the  dodria 
of  salvation  who  knows  not  and  era  M 
whether  he  preaches  an  idle  gloss  or  thegorii 
text  of  rcvelatioD  ?  If  a  tbeolopan  may  not  ya 
his  life  in  collating  the  various  readingif  be  mk 
and  ought  to  aspire  to  that  criticism,  wUA 
illustrates  religion  bj  all  tbe  resoorces  of hnA 
learning ;  which  studies  the  mannen  ssd  ii^ 
tutions  of  tbe  age  and  ooantry  in  whkh  Ct» 
tianity  was  first  promulgated ;  which  koil 
an  enthiLMasm  for  its  precepts  bj  fmnvXta^ 
with  tho  persuasive  language  of  liim  vki 
ponred  out  Lis  blessings  on  the  Moont,  ml  rf 
him  at  whose  impressive  appeal  Felix  tic» 
bled. 

I  pass  over  all  consideration  of  the  vritM 
treasures  of  antiquity,  whicb  have  soniTedtli 
wns'k  of  empires  and  dynasties,  of  monomHal 
trophies  and  triumpheJ  arcbecL  of  palaecirf 
princes  and  temples  of  the  gods.  I  j^s  onr 
all  consideration  of  those  admired  compotitioB 
in  which  wisdom  speaks  as  with  a  voice froa 
Heaven ;  of  those  sublime  efforts  of  poetiri 
genius,  which  still  freshen,  as  ther  pa»  froa 
age  to  age,  in  undying  vigor :  of  those  finisWl 
histories,  which  still  enlighten  and  instruct  go*- 
ennnents  in  their  duty  and  their  destiny;  tf 
those  matchless  orations  which  ronsed  nstkai 
to  arms,  and  chained  senates  to  the  chtrirt 
wheels  of  all-conquering  eloquence.  These  d 
may  now  be  read  in  onr  vernacular  tODgM 
Ay,  as  one  remembers  the  face  of  a  dead  friai 
by  gathering  up  the  broken  fragments  of  lb 
image — as  one  listens  to  the  tale  of  a  dreM 
twice  told — as  one  catches  the  roar  of  theocetf 
in  tho  ripple  of  a  rivulet — as  one  sees  the  hbB 
of  noon  in  the  first  glimmer  of  twilight. 

There  is  one  objection,  however,  on  which  I 
woulil  for  a  moment  dwell,  because  it  hv  t 
commanding  influence  over  many  minds,  andh 
cli>thed  with  a  specious  importance.    Itifl  <i^ 
ton  said   that  there  have  been  eminent  BMi 
and  eminent  writers,  to  whom  the  ancient  1* 
guages  were  unknown ;  men  who  have  risen tf 
the  force  of  their  talents,  and  writers  who  hsit 
written  with  a  purity  and  ease  which  hold  tbea 
up  fm  models  for  imitation.    On  tbe  other  hnA 
it  is  as  often  said  that  scholars  do  not  alwQf 
comiK>se  either  with  elegance  or  chasteness;  thii 
their  diction  is  sometimes  loose  and  hardi,  aal 
sometimes  ])onderous  and  affected.    Be  it  n 
}  am  not  disposed  to  call  in  quesUon  the  aoct 
racy  of  either  statement.    But  I  would  nsftf* 
theless  say  that  the  presence  of  dassicalletrfr 
ing  was  not  the  cause  of  the  faults  of  the  oM 
class,  nor  the  absence  of  it  the  cause  of  the  tt* 
ccUence  of  the  other.    And  I  would  pot  thk 
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-ftet  as  an  answer  to  all  such  reasonings,  that 
^tiiere  is  not  a  single  language  of  modern  Europe 
In  which  literature  has  made  any  considerahle 
■dTances,  which  is  not  directly  of  Roman  origin 
or  has  not  incorporated  into  its  very  structure 
many,  very  many  of  the  idioms  and  peouliari- 
des  of  the  ancient  tongues.  The  English  lan- 
g^nage  afibrdn  a  strong  illustration  of  the  truth 
afthis  remark.  It  abounds  with  words  and 
Eneanings  drawn  from  classical  sources.  Innu- 
tnerable  phrases  retain  the  symmetry  of  their 
•ncient  dress.  Innumerable  expressions  have 
received  their  vivid  tints  from  the  beautiflil 
lyes  of  Roman  and  Grecian  roots.  If  scholars 
tJhc>refore  do  not  write  our  language  with  ease, 
Mr  purity,  or  elegance,  the  cause  nmst  lie  some- 
irhat  deeper  than  a  conjectural  ignorance  of  its 
fcrae  diction. 

But  I  am  prepared  to  yield  still  more  to  the 
force  of  the  objection.  I  do  not  deny  that  a 
language  may  be  bnilt  up  without  the  aid  of 
■ny  foreign  materials,  and  be  at  once  flexible 
for  speech  and  graceful  for  composition.  That 
the  literature  of  a  nation  may  be  splendid  and 
Instructive,  full  of  interest  and  beauty  in  thought 
ind  diction,  which  has  no  kindred  with  cliissical 
learning ;  that  in  the  vast  stream  of  time  it  may 
ran  its  own  current  unstained  by  the  admixture 
of  surrounding  languages;  that  it  may  realize 
the  ancient  fable,  *'  Doris  amara  suam  non  in- 
termisceat  undam  ;"  that  it  may  retain  its  own 
flavor,  and  its  own  bitter  soltness  too.  But  I 
do  deny  that  such  a  national  literature  does  in 
ftot  exist  in  motlern  Europe,  in  that  community 
of  nations  of  which  wo  form  a  part,  and  to 
whose  fortunes,  and  pursuits  in  literiiture  and 
arts  we  are  bound  by  all  our  habits,  and  feelings, 
and  interests.  There  Ls  not  a  single  nation  from 
the  north  to  the  south  of  Europe,  from  the 
bleak  shores  of  the  Baltic  to  the  bright  plains 
of  immortal  Italy,  whoso  literature  is  not  em- 
bedded in  the  very  elements  of  classical  learn- 
ing. The  literature  of  England  is  in  an  emphatic 
sense  the  production  of  her  scholars ;  of  men, 
who  have  cultivated  letters  in  her  universities, 
and  colleges,  and  grammar  schools ;  of  men,  who 
thought  any  life  too  short,  chiefly,  because  it 
left  some  relic  of  antiquity  unmastcred,  and  any 
other  fame  humble,  because  it  faded  in  the  pres* 
ence  of  Roman  and  Grecian  genius.  He  who 
studies  English  literature  without  the  lights  of 
classical  learning  loses  half  the  charms  of  its 
sentiments  and  style,  of  its  force  and  feelings, 
of  its  delicate  touches,  of  its  delightful  allusions, 
of  its  illustrative  associations.  Who  that  reads 
the  poetry  of  (iray,  does  not  feel  that  it  is  tlie 
refinement  of  classical  taste,  which  gives  such 
inexpressible  vividness  and  transparency  to  his 
diction  ?  Who  that  reads  the  concentrated 
sense  and  melodious  versification  of  Dryden  and 
Pope,  does  not  perceive  in  them  the  disciples  of 
the  old  school,  whose  genius  was  inflamed  by 
the  heroic  verse,  the  terse  satire,  and  the  play- 
fol  wit  of  anticiuity  ?  Who  that  meditates  over 
the  strains  of  Milton,  does  not  feel  that  he 
drank  deep 
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At  "Siloft'i  brook,  that  flow'd 


Fast  by  the  oracle  of  God  "— 

that  the  fires  of  his  magnificent  mind  were  light- 
ed by  coals  from  ancient  altars  ? 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  declare,  that  he  who 
proposes  to  abolish  classical  studies,  proposes  to 
render  in  a  great  measure  inert  and  unedifying 
the  mass  of  English  literature  for  three  centu- 
ries ;  to  rob  us  of  much  of  the  glory  of  the  past, 
and  much  of  the  instruction  of  future  ages ;  to 
blind  us  to  excellences  which  few  may  hope  to 
ei^ual,  and  none  to  surpass ;  to  annihilate  asso- 
ciations which  are  interwoven  with  our  best 
sentiments,  and  give  to  distant  times  and  coun- 
tries a  presence  and  reality  as  if  they  wore  in 
fact  our  own. 

There  are  dangers  of  another  sort  which  beset 
the  literature  of  the  age.  The  constant  demand 
for  new  works  and  the  impatience  for  feme,  not 
only  stimulate  authors  to  an  undue  eagerness 
for  strange  incidents,  singular  opinions,  and 
vain  sentimentalities,  but  their  style  and  diction 
are  infected  with  the  faults  of  extravagance  and 
aflectation.  The  old  models  of  fine  writing  and 
good  taste  are  departed  from,  not  because  they 
can  be  excelled,  but  because  they  are  known, 
and  want  freshness;  because,  if  they  have  a 
finished  coloring,  they  have  no  strong  contrasts 
to  produce  eft'ect.  Tlie  conscijuence  is,  that  op- 
posite extremes  in  the  manner  of  composition 
prevail  at  the  same  moment,  or  succeed  each 
other  with  a  fearful  rapidity.  On  one  side  are 
to  be  found  authors,  who  profess  to  admire  the 
easy  flow  and  simjilicity  of  the  old  style,  the 
naturalness  of  familiar  prose,  and  the  tranquil 
dignity  of  higher  compositions.  But  in  their 
desire  to  be  simple,  they  become  extravagantly 
loose  and  inartificial ;  in  their  familiarity,  fee- 
ble and  drivelling ;  and  in  their  more  aspiring 
eflbrts,  cold,  abstract,  and  harsli.  On  the  other 
side,  there  are  those  who  have  no  love  for  pol- 
ished perfection  of  style,  for  sustained  and  un- 
impassioned  accuracy,  for  pursuasive,  but  equa- 
ble diction.  They  require  more  hurried  tones, 
more  stirring  spirit,  more  glowing  and  irregular 
sentences.  There  must  be  intensity  of  thought 
and  intensity  of  phrase  at  every  turn.  There 
must  be  bold  and  abrui)t  transitions,  strong  re- 
lief, vivid  coloring,  forcible  expression.  If  these 
are  present,  all  other  faults  are  forgiven,  or  for- 
gotten. Excitement  is  produced,  and  taste  may 
slumber. 

Examples  of  each  sort  may  be  easily  found  in 
our  miscellaneous  literature  among  minds  of  no 
ordinary  cast.  Our  poetry  deals  less  than  for- 
merly with  the  sentiments  and  feelings  belong- 
ing to  ordinary  Ufe.  It  has  almost  ceased  to  be 
didactic,  and  in  its  scenery  and  descriptions  re- 
flects too  much  the  peculiarities  and  morbid 
visions  of  eccentric  minds.  How  little  do  we 
see  of  the  simple  beauty,  the  chaste  painting, 
the  unconscious  moral  grandeur  of  Crabbe  and 
Cowper?  We  have,  indeed,  successfully  de- 
throned the  heathen  deities.  The  Muses  are  no 
longer  invoked  by  every  unhappy  inditer  of 
verse.    The  Naiads  no  longer  inhabit  our  fonn- 
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tain^  nor  the  Dryads  oar  wood^.    The  River 
Godd  no  louder  rise,  like  old  fatlier  Tliaiucs, 

•  ADd  the  btifth'd  wvrt*  glide  toftlj  to  the  ■bore.'* 

In  these  reHi)c<'tH  our  i>octry  Is  more  true  to 
nature,  nnd  more  oijnfonuaUe  to  just  tivte.  Hut 
it  Ktill  intiirtt.<t  too  much  on  eztruva^rit  event;*, 
charurterM  and  paHi<if»nA,  far  removi'd  troiiiaim- 
mon  life,  and  farther  removed  fn.>m  freneral 
»ym|iathy.  It  beeks  to  be  \i'ild,  and  Hvry,  and 
fttartlintr ;  and  f«ometime!S  in  its  <*a|)ricefi,  low 
and  chilili^i.  It  i>ortrayit  nuturid  ^H•ene^y,  a»if 
it  were  alwavH  in  violent  com  motion.  It  de- 
flcribefl  human  emotionn,  oa  if  man  were  always 
in  ecyitiu'iert  or  horrt>rs.  Wh<»evcr  writen  for 
future  a^es  must  found  bimM'lf  ujion  feelinpi 
and  sent i men tri  beh muring  to  the  iiia!«  of  man- 
kind. Whoever  paintit  from  nature  will  rarely 
depart  fn>m  the  freneral  character  of  re|M»8e  im- 
pressed upon  her  K<*euery,  and  M'ill  prefer  truth 
to  the  ideal  sketches  of  the  imagination. 

Our  prose  t(M>  has  a  tendency  to  l>ecome 
somewluit  t(N)  amhitious  and  intense.  Even  in 
newhpaiK-r  dicussions  of  the  merits  or  mis<Ieeds 
of  rulers,  there  is  a  secret  dread  of  nepliK-t,  un- 
less the  paf^;  ^ives  out  the  sententious  punp.*ncy 
or  sarcastic  K'orn  of  JuniiL*«.  Familiar,  idio- 
matic prose  si'ems  less  attractive  than  in  fonner 
times.  Yet  one  would  supiN>M.\  that  we  mipht 
follow  with  sjifety  the  unatiected  purity  of  Ad- 
dison in  criticism,  and  tlie  graceful  ease  of  Gold- 
smith in  narrative.  The  neat  and  lively  style 
of  Switl  hrses  nothing  of  its  force  by  the  sim- 
plicity with  which  it  aims  to  put  *'  pnifwr  words 
in  projKT  places."  The  correspondence  of 
Cowi>er  is  not  less  cn^a^^in^^  because  it  utters 
no  cant  phra^.'s,  no  sparkling  conceits,  and  no 
IHiinted  repartees. 

hut  these  faults  may  be  considered  ba  tempo- 
rary, and  are  far  from  universal.  There  is  an- 
other, however,  which  is  more  serious  and  im- 
j>ortant  in  its  cljaracter,  and  is  the  common 
accompaniment  of  success.  It  is  tlie  strong 
tem])tation  of  dlstinpiished  authors  to  prema- 
ture publication  of  their  labors,  to  hasty  and 
unfinished  sketches,  to  fervid  but  unequal  ef- 
forts. He  who  writes  for  immortality  must 
write  slowly,  and  correct  freely.  It  is  not  the 
applause  of  the  present  day,  or  the  deep  interest 
of  a  temiHirary  tc»pic,  or  the  consciousness  of 
great  powers,  or  the  striking  otF  of  a  vigorous 
discourse,  wiiich  Avill  insure  a  favorable  verdict 
from  i>osterity.  It  was  a  l>eantiful  remark  of 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  *'  that  great  works,  which 
are  to  live  and  stand  the  criticism  of  iM)sterity, 
are  not  performed  at  a  heat."  **  1  remember," 
said  he,  '^wlicn  I  was  at  Kome,  looking  at  the 
fighting  gladiator  in  company  with  an  eminent 
sculptor,  and  I  expressed  my  admiration  of  the 
skill  with  which  the  whole  is  composed,  and 
tlio  minute  attention  of  the  artist  to  tlie  change 
of  every  muscle  in  that  momentary  exertion  of 
strength.  lie  was  of  opinion  tlmt  a  work  so 
perfect  required  nearly  the  whole  life  of  man  to 
perform."    Wiiat  an  admonition  I    What  a  mel- 


ancholj  reflactioD  to  those  who  diMm  tbil^ 
rary  fame  of  the  present  age  the  bnt  ^s  | 
iKMterity.  IIow  nmn j  of  onr  proudest  gni' 
Lave  written,  and  continue  to  write,  wiAi 
swift ness  which  ahnost  rivals  the  optoAmd 
the  press.  IIow  many  are  urged  on  to  the  nil 
of  their  immortal  hopes,  by  that  pablie  km 
which  receivee  with  aorlarnationa  ereiy  MW 
ottspring  of  their  pen.  If  Milton  had  vrina 
thus,  we  should  hare  found  no  scholar  cf  •■ 
<lay,  no  '^  Cliristian  Examiner/'  portnyiag  ihi 
gh>ry  iif  his  character  with  the  enthosuHBcfi 
kindred  spirit  If  Pope  bad  written  thUt  n 
should  have  had  no  fierce  contests  respedi^ 
his  genius  and  poetical  attainments  by  our  ^ 
romk  and  Bowleses,  and  Roscoes.  If  Vpft 
had  written  thus,  he  might  have  chanted  & 
versi*s  to  the  courtly  Augustas;  bat  IfaraeOa 
and  his  story  would  have  perished.  If  Hom 
had  written  thus,  he  might  have  enchanted pf 
friends  and  social  parties ;  bat  it  would  leiff 
have  been  said  of  his  composition,  '*  dedci » 
]>etita  placebit." 

Such  are  some  of  the  consideradooB  vlkk 
have  apiK'ared  to  mo  fit  to  be  addressed  tof« 
on  the  presi'Ut  occasion.  It  may  be  that  I  bm 
overrated  their  importance,  and  I  am  noCifr 
conscious  of  the  imi>crfeCtion8  of  my  own  at 
cution  of  the  task. 

To  us,  Americana,  nothing  indeed  cis,  ir 
ought  to  be,  indifferent  that  respects  the  csM 
of  science  and  literatnre.  We  have  takes  t 
stand  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  hcit 
successfully  asserted  our  claim  to  political  eqiat 
ity.  We  possess  an  enviable  elevation,  to  ftr 
as  concerns  Uie  structure  of  our  govenimei^ 
our  political  ]>olicy,  and  the  moral  enei^gj  of  «tf 
institutii>ns.  If  we  are  not  without  riv^  ii 
these  resi>ects,  we  are  scarcely  beliind  any,  eW 
in  the  general  estimate  of  foreign  nations  tha* 
Si'lves.  But  our  claims  are  far  more  extenava 
We  assert  an  equality  of  voice  and  vote  in  da 
republic. of  letters,  and  assume  for  onndrs 
the  right  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  othen^  • 
well  as  to  vindicate  our  own.  These  are  Isftf 
pretensions,  which  are  never  conceded  withost 
proofs,  and  are  severely  scrutinized,  and  slovlj 
admitted  by  the  grave  Judges  in  the  tribonal  of 
letters.  We  have  not  placed  ourselves  ss  hii» 
ble  aspirants,  seeking  our  way  to  higher  i^ 
wanls  under  the  guardianship  of  ezperienoei 
guides.  We  ask  admission  into  the  tempk  of 
fame,  as  joint  lieirs  of  the  inheritance,  cqieblt 
in  the  mimhood  of  our  strength  of  maintaimng 
our  title.  We  contend  for  prizes  with  natiou^ 
whose  intellectual  glory  has  received  the  hooh 
age  of  centuries.  France,  Italy,  Germany,  Eng^ 
land,  can  point  to  the  past  for  monuments  d 
their  genius  and  skill,  and  to  the  present  with 
the  undismayed  confidence  of  veterans.  It  ii 
not  for  ns  to  retire  from  tlie  ground  which  vs 
have  chosen  to  occupy,  nor  to  shut  oor  ejM 
against  the  difficulties  of  maintaimng  it  h  if 
not  by  a  few  vain  boasts,  or  vainer  self-compls- 
cency,  or  rash  daring,  that  we  are  to  wia  onr 
way  to  the  first  liteziuy  *^«Tt^nfltiOTL    Ws 
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do  as  others  have  done  before  us.  We  must 
ierve  in  the  hard  school  of  discipline ;  we  must 
invigorate  our  powers  by  the  studies  of  other 
times.  AVe  must  guide  our  footsteps  by  those 
stars  which  have  shone,  and  still  continue  to 
flhine  with  inextinguishable  light  in  the  firma- 
ment of  learning.  Xor  have  we  any  reason  for 
despondency.  There  is  thjit  in  American  char- 
acter which  has  never  yet  been  found  unequal 
to  its  purpose.  There  is  that  in  American  en- 
terprise which  shrinks  not,  and  faints  not,  and 
fails  not  in  its  laburs.  We  may  say  with  honest 
pride, 

"  Man  is  the  nobler  growth  onr  realms  supply, 
And  8ouU  arc  ripen'd  in  our  northern  sky.* 

We  may  not  then  shrink  from  a  rigorous  ex- 
amination of  our  own  deficiencies  in  sinence  and 
literature.  If  wo  have  but  a  just  sense  of  our 
wants,  we  have  gained  half  the  victory.  If  we 
but  face  our  difficulties,  they  will  fly  before  us. 
Let  us  not  discredit  our  just  honors  by  exag- 
gerating little  attainments.  Tliere  are  those  in 
other  countries  wlio  can  keenly  search  out  and 
boldly  expose  every  fidse  i>retension.  There 
are  those  in  our  own  country  who  would  scorn 
a  reputation  ill  founded  in  fact,  and  ill  sustained 
by  examples.  We  have  solid  claims  upon  the 
afiecti<>n  and  respect  of  mankind.  Let  us  not 
jeopard  them  by  a  false  shame  or  an  ostenta- 
tious pride.  The  growth  of  two  hundred  years 
is  healthy,  lofty,  expansive.  The  roots  have 
shot  deep  and  far ;  the  branches  are  strong  and 
broad.  I  trust  that  many,  many  centuries  to 
come  will  witness  the  increase  and  vigor  of  the 
stock.  Never,  never  may  any  of  our  posterity 
have  just  occasion  to  si>eak  of  our  country  in 
the  expressiveness  of  Indian  rhetoric,  ^*  It  is  an 
aged  hemlock  ;  it  is  dead  at  the  top." 

I  repeat  it,  we  have  no  reason  to  blush  for 
what  we  have  iK'en  or  what  we  are.  But  we 
shall  have  much  to  Mush  for,  if,  when  the  high- 
est attainments  of  the  human  intellect  are  within 
our  reach,  we  surrender  ourselves  to  an  obsti- 
nate indirteroncc,  or  shallow  mediocrity ;  if,  in 
our  literary  career,  we  are  content  to  rank  be- 
hind the  meanest  j)rincipality  of  Europe.  Tx't 
us  not  waste  our  time  in  seeking  for  apologies 
for  our  ignorance  where  it  exists,  or  in  framing 
excuses  to  conceal  it.  Let  our  short  reply  to 
all  such  suggestions  be,  like  the  answer  of  a 
Doble  youth  on  another  occasion,  that  we  know 
the  fact,  and  are  every  day  getting  the  better 
of  it. 

What,  then^  may  I  bo  penuitt^d  to  ask,  are 
our  attainments  in  science  and  literature,  in 
cr>mparison  with  those  of  other  nations  in  our 
age  ?  I  do  not  ask  if  we  have  fine  scholars,  ac- 
complished divines,  and  skilful  physicians.  I 
do  not  ask  if  we  have  lawyers  who  might  ex- 
cite a  generous  rivalry  in  Westminster  Hall.  I 
do  not  ask  if  we  have  statesmen  who  would 
stand  side  by  side  with  those  of  the  old  world 
in  foresight,  in  political  wisdom,  in  eflTective  de- 
bate. I  do  not  ask  if  we  have  mathematicians 
who  may  claim  kindred  with  the  distinguished 


of  Europe.  I  do  not  ask  if  we  have  historians 
who  have  told  with  fidelity  and  force  the*8tory 
of  our  deeds  and  our  sufferings.  I  do  not  ask 
if  we  have  critics,  and  poets,  and  philologists, 
whose  compositions  add  lustre  to  the  age.  I 
know  full  well  that  there  are  such.  But  they 
stand  as  lighthouses  on  the  coasts  of  our  litera- 
ture, shining  with  a  cheering  brightness,  it  is 
true,  but  too  often  at  distressing  distances. 

In  almost  every  department  of  knowledge  the 
land  of  our  ancestors  annually  pours  forth  from 
its  i)ress  many  volumes,  the  results  of  deep  re- 
search, of  refined  taste,  and  of  rich  and  various 
learning.  The  continent  of  Europe  too  bums 
with  a  generous  zeal  for  science,  even  in  coun- 
tries where  the  free  exercise  of  thought  is  pro- 
hibited, and  a  stinted  poverty  ])resses  heavily 
on  the  soul  of  enterprise.  Our  own  contribu- 
tions to  literature  are  useful  and  creditable; 
but  it  can  rarely  be  said  that  they  belong  to  the 
highest  class  of  intellectual  effort.  Wo  have 
but  recently  entered  upon  classical  learning  for 
the  purpose  of  cultivating  its  most  profound 
studies,  while  Europe  nuiy  boast  of  thousands 
of  scholars  engaged  in  this  pursuit.  The  uni- 
versities of  Cambridge  and  Oxford  count  more 
than  eight  thousand  students  trimming  their 
classical  lamps,  while  we  have  not  a  single  uni- 
versity, whose  studies  profess  to  bo  extensive 
enough  to  educate  a  Ileyne,  a  Bentley,  a  Por- 
son,  or  a  Parr.  There  is  not,  perhaps,  a  single 
library  in  America  sufficiently  copious  to  have 
enabled  Gibbon  to  verify  the  authorities  for  his 
immortal  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  Our  advances  in  divinity  and 
law  are  probably  as  great  as  in  any  branch  of 
knowledge.  Yet,  until  a  late  periwl,  we  never 
aspired  to  a  deep  and  critical  exposition  of  the 
Scriptures.  We  borrowed  froni  Germany  and 
England  nearly  all  our  materials,  and  are  just 
struggling  for  the  higher  rewards  of  biblic^nl 
learning.  And  in  law,  where  our  eminence  is 
least  of  all  questionable,  there  are  those  among 
us  who  feel  that  sufficient  of  its  learning,  and 
argument,  and  philosoi)hy,  remains  unmastered, 
to  excite  the  ambition  of  the  foremost  advo- 
cates. 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  I  advert  to  these 
considerations,  not  to  disparage  our  country,  or 
Its  institutions,  or  its  means  of  extensive,  I  had 
almost  said,  of  universal  education.  But  we 
should  not  deceive  ourselves  with  the  notion, 
that,  because  education  is  liberally  provided 
for,  the  highest  learning  is  within  the  scope  of 
that  education.  Our  schools  neither  aim  at, 
nor  accomplish  such  objects.  There  is  not  a 
more  dangerous  error  than  that  which  would 
soothe  us  into  indolence,  by  encouraging  the  be- 
lief that  our  literature  is  all  it  can  or  ought  to 
be ;  that  all  beyond  is  shadowy  and  unsubstan- 
tial, the  vain  theories  of  the  scientific,  or  the 
reveries  of  mere  scholars.  The  admonition 
which  addresses  itself  to  my  countrymen  re- 
specting their  deficiencies,  ought  to  awaken 
new  energy  to  overcome  them.  They  are  ac- 
customed to  grapple  with  diflcolties.     They 
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Kliould  hold  nothing,  which  human  gcnias  or 
huiiiim  enterprise  haa  jet  attained,  as  Itoyund 
their  reach.  Tlio  mutto  on  thoir  Hterarv  ban- 
ner »ihould  bo  **  Nee  timeo  nee  i»i>emu.'*  I  have 
no  fi'ars  for  the  future.  It  may  not  l)e  our  lot 
to  8ee  our  celebrity  in  letters  rival  tliat  of  our 
I»ub1ic  polity  and  f^ee  inKtitutioii!*.  But  the 
lime  cannot  be  far  distant.  It  is  scarcely  pro- 
phecy to  declare,  that  our  children  must  and 
will  eigoy  it.  They  will  see  not  merely  the 
breatliiiic  marble,  and  the  speaking  picture 
among  their  arts,  but  science  aud  learning 
every  where  paying  a  vuluutary  homage  t4> 
American  genius. 

There  i^  indeed,  enough  in  our  ]>ast  history 
to  flatter  our  pride,  and  encourage  our  exer- 
tions. We  are  of  tlie  lineage  of  the  Saxons, 
the  countrymen  of  Hacon,  liocke,  and  Newton, 
as  well  as  of  Washington,  Franklin,  and  Fu1t(»n. 
We  have  read  the  history  of  our  forefathers. 
Tliey  were  men  f\ill  of  piety,  and  zeal,  and  an 
uncon(|uerable  love  of  liberty.  Tliey  idso  loviil 
human  learning,  and  deemed  it  second  only  to 
divine.  Here,  on  this  very  sj-ot,  in  the  bosom 
of  the  wilderness,  within  ten  short  years  after 
their  voluntary  exile,  in  the  mid^t  of  cures,  and 
privations,  and  sutferings,  they  found  time  to 
rear  a  little  8chrM>l,  and  dedicate  it  to  God  and 
the  church.  It  has  grown  ;  it  has  flourishe<l ; 
it  is  the  venerable  university,  to  wlH»se  walls 
her  grateful  children  annually  come  witli  more 
than  filial  aJIfection.  The  sons  of  such  imces- 
tors  can  never  dishonor  their  memories;  the 
pu[iils  of  such  8cho<»ls  can  never  bo  iudilFer- 
eut  to  the  cause  of  let  ten*. 

There  is  yet  more  in  our  present  circum- 
fitances  to  inspire  us  with  a  wliolesomo  con- 
sciousness of  our  i>owers  and  our  destiny.  We 
have  just  passed  the  Jubilee  of  onr  Independ- 
ence, and  witnessed  the  i>ruyers  and  gratitude 
of  millions  iLscending  to  heaven  for  our  public 
and  private  blessings.  That  indei>ondenco  was 
the  achievement,  not  of  faction  and  igiiorance, 
but  of  hearts  as  pure,  and  minds  as  enlightened, 
and  ludgments  as  sound,  as  ever  graced  the 
annals  of  mankind.  Among  the  lenders  were 
statesmen  and  scholars,  as  well  as  heroes  and 
patriots.  Wo  Imve  followed  many  of  them  to 
the  tomb,  blest  with  the  honors  of  their  coun- 
try. Wo  have  been  privilege<l  yet  more ;  we 
have  lived  to  witness  an  almost  miraculous 
event  in  the  departure  of  two  great  authors  of 
our  independence  on  that  memorable  and 
blessed  day  of  jubilee. 

I  may  not  in  this  place  presume  to  pronounce 
the  funeral  i)anegyric  of  thc^e  extraordinary 
men.  It  has  been  already  done  by  some  of  the 
master  spirits  of  our  country,  by  men  worthy 
of  the  task,  worthy  as  Pericles  to  pronounce 
the  honors  of  tho  Athenian  dead.  It  was  the 
beautiful  saying  of  the  Cirecian  orator,  that 
**This  whole  earth  is  the  sepulchre  of  illus- 
trious men.  Nor  is  it  the  inscriptions  on  the 
columns  in  their  native  soil  alone,  that  show 
their  merit,  but  tlie  memorial  of  them,  better 
than  all  inscriptions,  in  every  foreign  nation, 


repocdted  more  durably  in  nnirenal 
brance,  than  on  their  own  tomK** 

Such  is  the  lot  of  Adams  and  Jeffenai. 
They  have  lived,  not  for  themselvM,  hot  ftr 
their  country ;  not  for  their  oonntry  alone,  btt 
for  the  world.  They  belong  to  history,  h  ta> 
nishing  some  of  the  best  examples  of  disottr 
ested  and  sucoedsfal  patriotism.  Theybekif 
t<i  ]>o8terity,  as  the  instmctors  of  all  fhtnre  mm 
in  the  principles  of  raticMial  liberty  and  ui 
rights  of  the  people.  They  belong  to  w  of  tk 
presi-nt  age  by  theur  glory,  by  their  yirtoest  ni 
by  their  achievement<!i.  These  are  memorial 
which  can  never  perish.  They  will  hri^ta 
with  the  lapse  of  time,  and,  as  they  loom  ca 
the  <x>ean  of  eternity,  will  aeem  present  to  tki 
most  distant  generations  of  men.  That  tohi 
of  more  than  Roman  eloqneDoe,  whieh  ugrf 
and  siL*«tained  the  Declaration  of  Independeac^ 
that  voice,  whose  first  and  whose  last  aeeerii 
were  for  his  country,  is  indeed  mnte.  It  «1 
never  again  rise  in  defence  of  the  weak  sgnal 
]H»puhir  excitement,  and  vindicate  the  mi\jcil|f 
of  law  and  justice.  It  will  never  again  awikM 
a  nation  to  arms  to  assert  its  liberties  ft 
will  never  again  instruct  the  pnblic  oooDcfli 
by  its  wisdom.  It  will  never  again  otter  ill 
almost  oracular  thoughts  in  philosophicil  it- 
tirement.  It  will  never  again  poor  out  in 
strains  of  parental  affection,  and  in  the  donM»> 
tic  circle  give  new  force  and  fervor  to  the  ood- 
solations  of  religion.  The  hand,  too,  wUeh 
inscribed  the  Declaration  of  Independenee  ii 
indeed  laid  low.  Tlie  wcar^**  head  reposei  oa 
its  mother  earth.  The  mountain  winoi  svMp 
by  tho  narrow  tomb,  and  all  aronnd  has  tkt 
loneliness  of  desolation.  The  stranger  gaMl 
may  no  longer  visit  that  hospitable  home,  aii 
tindhim  there,  whose  classical  taste  andvarioH 
conversation  lent  a  charm  to  every  leiiaxt 
hour;  whose  bland  manners  and  social  an- 
plicity  made  every  welcome  doubly  dear;  vhoM 
expansive  .mind  commanded  the  range  of  al- 
most every  art  and  science;  whose  politicil 
sagacity,  like  that  of  his  illastrions  coa^intoi^ 
read  tho  fate  and  mterests  of  nations,  as  wi& 
a  second  sight,  and  scented  the  first  breath  of 
tyranny  in  the  passing  gale;  whose  love  of 
liberty,  like  his,  was  inflexible,  nnivend,  nr 
preme ;  whose  devotion  to  their  oonunon  eon* 
try,  like  hi^  never  faltered  in  the  worrt,  aad 
never  wearied  in  the  beet  of  times;  whoM 
public  services  ended  but  with  life,  carrying 
tho  long  line  of  their  illumination  over  sixty 
years;  w^hose  last  thoughts  exhibited  the  ndioc 
ptLssion  of  his  heart,  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  <i 
education ;  whose  last  breathing  committed  hii 
soul  to  God,  and  his  offspring  to  his  country. 

Yes,  Adams  and  Jefferson  are  gone  from  u 
forever — gone,  as  a  snnbeam  to  revisit  its  nstiTe 
skies — gone,  as  this  mortal  to  pot  on  immcv- 
tality.  Of  th^m,  of  each  of  them,  every  Ame- 
rican may  exd^m : 

**  Ne*er  to  the  chambers,  where  the  mi^ifty  iftK 
Since  their  ibmidatioB,  came  a  noUer  gociW 
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Nor  e'er  was  to  the  bowers  of  bliss  convey'd 
A  fairer  spirit,  or  more  welcome  shade/' 

"We  may  not  mourn  over  the  departure  of 
foch  men.  We  should  rather  hail  it  as  a  kind 
dispensation  of  Providence,  to  affect  our  hearts 
wiUi  new  and  livelier  gratitude.  They  were 
not  cut  off  in  the  blossom  of  their  days,  while 
yet  the  vigor  of  manhood  flushed  their  cheeks, 
and  the  harvest  of  glory  was  ungathered.  They 
fell  not  as  martyrs  fidl,  seeing  only  in  dim  per- 
Bpectivo  the  salvation  of  tlieir  country.  They 
l^ed  to  enjoy  tlie  blessings  earned  by  their 
labors,  and  to  realize  all  which  their  fondest 
hopes  had  desired.  The  infirmities  of  life  stole 
fllowly  and  silently  upon  them,  leaving  still  be- 
hind a  cheerful  serenity  of  mind.  In  peace,  in 
the  bosom  of  domestic  affection,  in  the  hallowed 
reverence  of  their  countrymen,  in  the  full  pos- 
eeesion  of  their  faculties,  they  wore  out  the  last 
remains  of  life,  without  a  fear  to  cloud,  with 
scarcely  a  sorrow  to  disturb  its  close.  The  joy- 
fbl  day  of  our  jubilee  came  over  them  with  its 
refreshing  influence.  To  them,  indeed,  it  was 
**a  great  and  gocnl  day."  The  morning  sun 
ehono  with  softened  lustre  on  their  closing  eyes. 
Its  evening  beams  played  lightly  on  their  brows, 
calm  in  all  the  dignity  of  death.  Their  spirits 
escaiKid  from  these  frail  tenements  without  a 
struggle  or  a  groan.  Their  death  was  gentle  as 
an  infant's  sleep.  It  was  a  long,  lingering  twi- 
light, melting  into  the  softest  shade. 

Fortunate  men,  so  to  have  lived,  and  so  to 
have  died.  Fortunate,  to  have  gone  hand  in 
hand  in  the  deeds  of  the  Revolution.  Fortu- 
nate, in  the  generous  rivalry  of  middle  life. 
Fortunate,  in  deserving  and  receiving  the  high- 
est honors  of  their  country.  Fortunate  in  old 
age  to  have  rekindled  their  ancient  friendship 
with  a  holier  flame.  Fortunate,  to  have  passed 
through  the  dark  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death 
together.  Fortunate,  to  be  indissolubly  united 
in  the  memory  and  affections  of  their  country- 
naen.  Fortunate,  above  all,  in  an  immortality 
of  virtuous  fame,  .on  which  history  may  with 
severe  simplicity  write  the  dying  encomium  of 
Pericles,  "  No  citizen,  through  their  means,  ever 
put  on  mourning." 

I  may  not  dwell  on  this  theme.  It  has  come 
over  my  thoughts,  and  I  could  not  wholly  sup- 
press the  utterance  of  them.  It  was  my  prin- 
cipfid  intention  to  hold  them  up  to  my  country- 
men, not  as  statesmen  and  patriots,  but  as 
scholars,  as  lovers  of  literature,  as  eminent  ex- 
amples of  the  excellence  of  the  union  of  ancient 
learning  with  modern  philosophy.  Their  youth 
was  disciplined  in  classical  studies ;  their  active 
life  was  mstructed  by  the  prescriptive  wisdom 


of  antiquity ;  their  old  age  was  cheered  by  its 
delighted  reminiscences.  To  them  belongs  the 
fine  panegyric  of  Cicero,  "  Erant  in  eis  plurimse 
litteras,  nee  em  vulgares,  sed  interiores  qmedam, 
et  recondito) ;  divina  memoria,  summa  verborum 
et  gravitas  ct  elegantia ;  atque  ha)c  omnia  vitsa 
decorabat  dignitas  et  integritas." 

I  will  ask  your  indulgence  only  for  a  moment 
longer.  Since  our  last  anniversary,  death  has 
been  annually  busy  in  thinning  our  numbers. 
I  may  not  look  on  the  right,  or  the  left,  with- 
out missing  some  of  those  who  stood  by  my 
side  in  my  academic  course,  in  the  happy  days 
spent  within  yonder  venerable  walls. 

''These  are  counsellors,  that  feelingly  per- 
suade us  what  we  are,"  and  what  we  must  be. 
Shaw  and  Salisbury  are  no  more.  The  one, 
whose  modest  worth  and  ingenuous  virtue 
adorned  a  spotless  life ;  the  other,  whose  social 
kindness  and  love  of  letters  made  him  welcome 
in  every  circle.  But,  what  shall  I  say  of  Haven, 
with  whom  died  a  thousand  hopes,  not  of  his 
friends  and  family  alone,  but  of  his  country. 
Nature  had  given  him  a  strong  and  brilliant 
genius ;  and  it  was  chastened  and  invigorated  by 
grave,  as  well  as  eleji^ant  studies.  Whatever  be- 
longed to  human  mimnors  and  pursuits,  to  human 
interests  and  feelings,  to  government,  or  science, 
or  literature,  he  endeavored  to  master  with  a 
scholar's  diligence  and  taste.  Few  men  have 
read  so  much  or  so  well.  Few  have  united  such 
manly  sense  with  such  attractive  modesty.  His 
thoughts  and  his  style,  his  writings  and  his  ac- 
tions, were  governed  by  a  judgment,  in  which 
energy  was  combined  with  candor,  and  benevo- 
lence with  deep,  unobtrusive,  and  fervid  pietv. 
His  character  may  be  summed  up  in  a  single 
line,  for  there 

"  was  given 
To  Haven  every  yirtue  under  Heaven." 

He  had  just  arrived  at  the  point  of  his  profes- 
sional career,  in  which  skill  and  learning  begin 
to  reap  their  proper  reward.  He  was  in  pos- 
session of  the  i)rincipal  blessings  of  life— of  for- 
tune, of  domestic  love,  of  universal  respect 
There  are  those  who  had  fondly  hoped,  when 
they  should  have  passed  away,  he  might  be 
found  hero  to  i)ay  a  humble  tribute  to  their 
memory.  To  Providence  it  has  seemed  fit  to 
order  otherwise,  that  it  might  teach  us  "  what 
shadows  we  are,  and  what  shadows  we  pursue." 
We  may  not  mourn  over  such  a  loss,  as  those 
who  are  without  hope.  That  life  is  not  too 
short  which  has  accomplished  its  highest  des- 
tiny ;  that  spirit  may  not  linger  here,  which  is 
purified  for  immortality. 
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There  ifi,  indeed,  in  the  fate  of  these  nnfortu- 
sate  bcingK,  much  to  awaken  our  nympatliy, 
and  much  to  disturb  the  nobrioty  of  our  judg- 
ment; much,  which  may  he  ur|^*d  to  excuM 
their  own  atrociticsi ;  much  in  their  charactem, 
which  Ivetrays  uh  into  an  invuUmtary  admira- 
tion. Whnt  can  be  more  melancholy  than  their 
history?  By  a  law  of  their  nature,  they  aeem 
desttined  to  a  alow,  but  8ure  extinction.  Every 
where,  at  the  approacli  of  the  w4iite  man,  they 
fade  away.  TW*  hear  the  nmtlinf^  (»f  their  fiKit- 
pteiw,  like  that  of  the  withered  leaves  of  au- 
tumn, and  they  are  pme  for  ever.  They  pasa 
moiimfuHy  by  uh,  and  they  return  no  mure. 
Two  centuries  ago,  the  smuko  of  their  wigwams 
and  the  fires  of  their  councils  nise  in  every  val- 
ley, fn>m  Hudson's  l^y  to  the  farthest  Florida, 
from  the  ocean  to  the  Mississippi  and  the  lakes. 
The  shouts  of  victory  and  the  war-dance  rang 
through  the  mountains  and  the  ghides.  The 
thick  arrows  and  the  deadly  tomahawk  whistled 
through  tlie  forests ;  and  the  hunter's  trace  and 
the  dark  encanipment  startled  the  wild  lieasts 
in  their  lairs.    The  warriors  stood  forth  in  their 

Slory.  The  young  lL!»tened  to  the  songs  of  other 
ays.  The  mothers  played  with  their  iufiintM, 
and  gazed  on  the  scene  with  warm  hopes  of  the 
future.  Tlie  aged  sat  down;  but  they  wept 
not.  Tliey  should  8<M)n  be  at  rest  in  fairer 
regions,  where  the  Great  Spirit  dwelt,  in  a 
home  prepared  for  the  brave,  beyond  the  west- 
ern skies.  Hraver  men  never  lived ;  truer  men 
never  drew  the  bow,  Tliey  had  courage,  and 
fortitude,  and  sagacity,  and  perst»verance,  be- 
yond most  of  tlie  human  race.  They  shrank 
from  no  dangers,  and  tliey  feared  no  hardships. 
If  they  luftd  the  vices  of  savage  life,  they  had 
the  virtues  also.  They  were  true  to  their  coun- 
trj',  their  friends,  and  their  homes.  If  they  for- 
gave not  injury,  neither  did  they  forget  kind- 
ness. If  their  vengeance  was  terrible,  their 
fidelity  and  generosity  were  unconquerable 
also.  Tlieir  love,  like  their  hate,  stopped  not 
on  this  side  of  the  grave. 


But  where  are  thej  t     Where  are  tbe  il 
lagea,  and  warriors,  and  yooth ;  the  nd/m 
and  the  tribes ;  the  annterB  and  their  familia! 
They  hare  perished.    Thej  are  oonaamed.  Tk 
wasting  pestilence  has  Dot  alone  done  thexu^ 
work.    No— nor  famine,  nor  war.    There  hs 
l)een  a  mightier  power,  a  moral  canker,  vbid 
hatli  eaten  into  their  heart-eores— a  pla^ 
which  the  touch  of  the  white  man  oommoi- 
rated — a  poison  which  hetrajed  them  intoi 
lingering  ruin.    The  winds  of  the  Atlantic  fa 
not  a  single  region  which  thej  maj  now  ol 
their  own.    Already  the  last  feeble  remofli 
of  the  race  are  preparins  for  their  JoorDevte* 
youd  the  Mississippi.     I  see  them  leave  tboi 
miserable  homes,  the  aged,  the  helpleH,  Ai 
women  and  the  warriors,  ^*  few  and  lUnt,  j^ 
fearless  still."    The  ashes  are  oold  on  their  Mr 
tive  hearths.    The  smoke  no  longer  corisroal 
their  lowly  cabins.    Thej  move  on  with  a  ^ 
unsteady  step.    The  white  man  is  upon  tUr 
heels,  for  terror  or  despatch ;  hat  toey  hcni 
him  not.    Tliey  turn  to  take  a  last  look  of  tUr 
deserted  villages.    They  cast  a  last  ^anee  iqHi 
the  graves  of  their  fathers.    They  shed  no  te»; 
they  utter  no  cries;  they  heave  no  groaia 
There  is  something  in  their  hearts  which 
s])eech.    There  is  something  in  their  lodii^ 
of  vengeance  or  submission,  bat  of  hard 
sity,  which  stifles  both ;  which  chokes  all  ntt» 
ance ;   which  has  no  aim  or  method.    It  il 
courage  alisorbed  in  despair.     They  lingff  W 
for  a  imiment.    Their  look  ia  onward.    Iter 
have  passed  the  fatal  stream.    It  shall  never  k 
repassed  by  them — ^no,  never.     Tet  there  Tub 
not  between  us  and  them  an  impaanblegiK 
They  know  and  feel  that  there  is  ibr  them  $Sk 
one  remove  farther,  not  distant  nor  onaeen.  & 
Is  to  the  general  burial-groond  of  their  **~* 


*  From  the  Dlscoane  proaoniMed  at  ihm  mqimtif  ftt 
EtMx  Uifttoricd  bocietj,  la  eomoMiiMntlQa  4if  tb«  flttti* 

Uvui'Dt  uf  BaIczd, 


WILLIAM   WIRT. 

William  TVibt,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  advocates  and  accomplished  writers  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  was  of  a  humble  but  respectable  parentage.  His  father  was  a  Swiss  by  birth, 
his  mother  a  German.  Some  time  prior  to  the  Revolution  they  settled  at  Bladensburg,  in  Mary- 
land, where  they  accumulated  a  small  property  by  keeping  the  village  tavern.  At  that  place 
their  distinguished  son,  who  was  their  sixth  and  youngest  child,  was  bom,  on  the  eighth  day  of 
November,  1772.  During  his  infancy  his  father  died,  and  on  the  death  of  his  mother,  which 
occurred  just  as  he  was  entering  upon  his  ninth  year,  he  passed  into  the  family  of  his  uncle, 
Jacob  Wirt,  under  whose  guardianship  he  spent  his  minority.  At  seven  he  was  sent  from  home 
to  a  school  in  Georgetown,  now  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  from  whence,  after  spending  nearly 
a  year  unsatisfactorily,  he  was  removed  to  a  classical  school  in  Charles  County,  Maryland. 

At  this  school  he  remained  imtil  the  year  1782.  Being  naturally  a  lively  boy  and  accustomed 
to  say  **smai*t  things,  and  sing  songs  of  humor  very  well,"  he  became  a  great  favorite  among  his 
schoohnates,  as  well  as  in  the  widow's  family  in  which  he  resided,  and  was  as  happy  as  a  child 
oould  be  away  from  his  home  and  the  natural  objects  of  his  aflTections.  In  reverting  to  this 
period  of  his  life,  he  says :  **  From  the  time  I  rose,  until  I  went  to  bed,  the  live-long  day,  it  was 
ail  enjoyment,  save  only  with  two  drawbacks — ^the  going  to  school,  and  the  getting  tasks  on 
holidays — which  last,  by-the-bye,  is  a  practical  cruelty  that  ought  to  bo  abolished.  With  the 
exception  of  these  same  tasks  and  a  slight  repugnance  to  the  daily  school,  Mrs.  Love's  was  an 
elysium  to  me.*'  From  this  school  he  was  transferred  to  that  of  the  Beverend  James  Hunt,  a 
Presbyterian  minister  in  Montgomery  county,  and  there,  during  four  years'  tuition,  he  received 
his  principal  mstmction  in  the  classics  and  mathematics.  The  library  of  his  preceptor  afforded 
a  fund  of  general  reading,  which  ho  eagerly  grasped  and  profited  by.  He  read  with  avidity  the 
old  dramas,  Josephus,  Pope,  Addison,  Home's  Elements  of  Criticism,  and  Guy,  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick, "  which  last  he  obtained  from  a  carpenter  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Hunt,"  and  further  satiated 
his  passion  for  reading  by  a  fragment  of  Peregrine  Pickle,  which  he  probably  obtained  from  the 
same  source.  About  this  time  ho  turned  his  attention  to  composition,  and  although  in  most  of 
his  poetical  productions,  thought  was  sacrificed  to  rhythm,  a  circumstance  which  soon  put  an  end 
to  his  muse,  in  his  prose  efforts  he  met  with  encouragement,  and  became  a  confirmed  reader  and 
author.  Among  numerous  essays  which  he  prepared,  one  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  teacher,  and 
was  read  with  unqualified  praise.  The  history  of  it,  as  given  by  his  friend  and  biographer,  will 
be  read  with  interest :  "  It  was  engendered  by  a  school  incident,  and  was  a  piece  of  revenge 
more  legitimate  than  schoolboy  invention  is  apt  to  inflict  when  sharpened  by  wrongs  real  or 
imaginary.  There  was  an  usher  at  the  school,  and  this  usher,  who  was  more  learned  and 
methodical  than  even-tempered,  was  one  moming  delayed  in  the  customary  routine  by  the 
absence  of  his  principal  scholar,  who  was  young  Wirt  himself.  In  his  impatience,  he  went  often 
to  the  door,  and  espying  some  boys  clinging  like  a  knot  of  bees  to  a  cherry  tree  not  far  ofi^  he 
concluded  that  the  expected  absentee  was  of  the  number,  and  nursed  his  wrath  accordingly. 
The  trath  was,  that  the  servant  of  a  neighbor  with  w^hom  Wirt  was  boarded  at  that  time,  had 
gone  that  morning  to  mill,  and  the  Indispensable  breakfast  had  been  dehiyed  by  his  late  return. 
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t»T»  :>Ari  •^i'tvr-*:.  rr^i  j^t-t*  •L-./**  f r  tr.  v.-?  dxxzrcn.*  .r 
f»yyj  ^%z^j^^  w:.yr.  r^:r^  M  f.r'.  1-:  k-  if  I>>r>  L-er^l/  «~.:h 
fe{>!  'y^-r  y^tf/  Vi  t.'-*  fT'/r.i/i,     •  r_  ^T  T  ,'i  f.:»r  tii*.  S  I  ilrt'  and 
r#w  fr»/rri  tr>  f.*!i-     ' ?»7  b^.  ▼l.I  j  «;  * '  »»;i  tic  ri-iir.  -;i;'je  fei 

^^r.r  T^/:'.h  v»i*  ^r:  a'.*.:.  .r.  ''«s  :t  r7:rjeiL>er»L  il«I  iLa:  if  zmj:  a  nee  to  take  an 
Imh  ta  tSivA,*.  'a^aIt.  T:.^  •.':.J1  v^/.  va.4  a  f^ir  v^p«:  a£»£n«c  fta  osLier.  a&d  bj  vaj  of  ntf 
V#  Lb  iryii/TArioTi  %\  i).;*  ar.'i  '.tJ^rr  **»  r.!:L->:*i  o»2in2v*,  Itj:  mlA  &->  Tiew  to  vbas  so  anM^ 
feQ  'At  fr>7n  1*  :l  f\nL*:m»^t  *jf  hL»  r«:Te!:;riJr,  Le  iaditcvl  »uQc  osm  aftervanl  an  ctlucal  tmi^m 
Mi4pir,  In  t>.>.  ^-^r  <ic«  eiLI^^ltUfn  of  i>  uz^hAppj  cfccu.  vLkUi  H  max  ^'^  voci<i  kaTcciii^ 
eiMd  hc;r.«:^  tf/o^ijrii  L«  l^a*  Llu^-wlf  pr'^f«SK«'i  u>  trtftt  the  flame  faljccC  be  revievc^  ikomm^ 
ti/jbA  Mi  A  faciftkjM  '>f  MU  mc^t  eifio^Krd  to  the  ai^^anlrs  of  tLu  forr.  A  parent  wiih 
ffyfL,  taM  ocr  rrjoni:^.,  rr.u-t  ofi<;n  b<:  Terj  ftn;rnr ; — %  u*j.«ter  with  hu  fcrraot^ 
Lu  |pM**> : — ^':-  i*  i:*  ari  lAikv  tt&t  rriGjft  th*:  o^ne^t  be  t<xc4  bj  thU  bad  pawirifi^  and,  li^tf 
wTf/Tiig.  fir«d  him4«:':f  in  &  t<:rn:/!«  n;re ;  trA  so  be  vent  03  in  a  manner  rerr  cvlihrin^  and  raj 
d0Kri[#tIre  of  th«  ^aie.  r-ljarartc-r  anil  manner  of  the  ex;>^in£(2er  of  Cicero.  Weil  piradcd  vithlii 
w'/rk,  oqr  antljor  forir.'!  a  x/i'/-t  a^Iriiirin?  reailtrr  in  an  eM«r  boj.  vLa  charmed  with  the  miscW 
M  rnurh  u  the  wit  of  thf;  fx-cai>:on,  pronounced  i:  a  m«K  excellent  perfortnance.  and  Ten*  it  fit 
a  8atarda/  rnominj^'i  «!<.-r!aifiiuioa.  In  rain  did  our  vit  object  ftrenBOQ$Ij  to  the  dangers  cf  Ail 
mode  f/f  pabli nation.  Tlje  e«>^ay  n  a4  *  got  by  heart/  and  decUimed  in  the  presence  of  the  aML 
and  r/f  the  n<»b<;r  hini^elf.  who.  enra;re«l  at  the  utire,  demanded  the  writer,  otherwise  thmicBiB| 
Uie  de^-laimer  with  the  rtj*}.  IIu  ma;rrianimity  was  not  proof  against  thia,  and  he  betrayed  Ai 
iMognit/f  of  our  author,  who  liapiK;ned  the  same  evening  to  be  in  his  garret  when  master  niba^ 
t)i«  obnoziouM  mtire  in  liand,  came  into  tlie  apartment  below  to  lay  his  complaint  before  Ui 
jrtinrrii/al.  Mr.  IJunt^ii  hou-e  wait  one  of  tho^e  one-*tory  ru.<itic  mansions  jet  to  be  seen  in  Mai^ 
larjd,  wh<:r<:  tho  fi<itfT  of  tlie  attio,  without  the  inter\-ention  of  ceiling,  forms  the  roof  of  the 
apartment  b«:]ow,  k>  that  tlje  culprit  cnuld  ea-ily  be  the  hearer,  and  even  the  partial  spectiloi^ 
of  Die  inquisition  held  on  hi^t  case.  *  Let  us  see  this  offensire  libeV  sud  the  preceptor,  at 
awful  w<;re  tb';  fir»it  Hilent  momenUof  its  pemsal,  which  were  broken,  first  by  a  sappreased  tittH^ 
and  finally,  to  tlje  mi^bty  relief  of  the  listener,  by  a  load  borst  of  laughter.     ^Pooh!  pookt 

Mr, ,  tbls  in  but  tho  Hally  of  a  lively  Ujy,  and  best  say  no  more  about  it ;  besides  that,  fli 

foTo  e&7iMci^nf.uy^  wc  can  hardly  find  him  guilty  of  the  ^  publication/  This  was  a  victorr ;  ari 
when  Mr.  Hunt  left  tho  rfx>m,  tho  conqueror,  tempted  to  sing  his  lo  T\riumpke  in  some  soig 
alluHivc  Ut  tlie  country  of  the  di.scomfited  party,  who  was  a  foreigner,  was  pat  to  fiigfat  by  thi 
lattcrV  ruMiiii  fu riouftly  into  the  attic,  and  snatching  from  under  his  pillow  some  hickories^  tbi 
fasceH  of  hiH  office,  and  inflict  in;;  H^>ine  smart  strokes  on  the  fiying  satirist,  who  did  not  stay,  Eki 
Voltaire,  it}  write  a  receifft  for  tlicm.  The  usher  left  tlio  school  in  dudgeon  not  long afterwud, 
like  tho  wortliy  in  the  dfiggerel  rhymes, — 

'  The  hero  who  did  'sist  upoD*t 
lie  wouidu't  bo  deputy  to  Mr.  Himt.' 

Many  years  after  tho  nshcr  and  his  scholar  met  again.  Age  and  poverty  had  overtaken  thi 
poor  man,  and  his  former  pupil  had  the  opfiortunity  of  showing  him  some  Idndnesees  which  weif 
probably  not  lessened  by  the  recollection  of  this  anpremeditated  revenge."  * 

8oon  after  Mr.  Wirt  reached  his  fifteenth  year,  the  school,  of  which  he  had  been  ao  long  a 
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I  member,  was  disbanded,  and  he  retnmed  to  his  home  in  Bladensborg.  At  this  time  h#  seems  to 
bAve  been  in  a  position  of  great  doubt  and  uncertun^  as  to  his  fature  conrse.     The  small  inher- 

•  itance  ho  received  from  his  father^s  estate  was  not  sufficient  either  to  support  him  at  college  or 
I  during  the  prosecution  of  a  professional  education,  and  the  immediate  circle  of  his  native  town 
.  afforded  little  that  was  calculated  to  strengthen  or  improve  his  mind.  A  circumstance,  how- 
.   ever,  soon  occurred  which  relieved  him  of  all  doubt,  and  ultimately  led  to  his  preferment. 

•  Kinian  Edwards,  one  of  his  classmates  at  Mr.  Hnnt^s  school,  on  his  return  home,  took  with  him 
tome  of  Mr. Wirt's  literary  productions,  which  attracted  the  attention  of  his  father,  Mr.  Benjamin 

:  Edwards,  and  caused  him  to  interest  himself  in  the  young  author's  behalf.  Learning  that  he 
was  desirous  of  obtaining  an  education,  and  that  the  limited  state  of  his  finances  rendered  this 
desire  unattainable,  he  proposed  that  young  Wirt  should  become  a  tutor  in  his  family,  and  at  the 
same  time  continue  his  studies  with  the  aid  of  his  private  library.  This  proposition  met  with  a 
ready  acceptance,  and  he  remained  with  his  benefactor  about  twenty  months,  enjoying  an  inter- 
oourse  at  once  familiar  and  advantageous.  Mr.  Edwards,  senior,  was  a  man  of  strong  mind  and 
reflective  disposition,  fond  of  the  young,  and  rendered  particularly  agreeable  to  them  by  the 
eharm  of  his  conversation.  In  his  young  prot§g6  ho  always  found  a  ready  and  eager  listener, 
and  upon  him  he  bestowed  the  kindest  advice,  instruction  and  encouragement ;  predicting  for 
him  a  high  and  honorable  distinction. 

In  1789,  owing  to  the  critical  state  of  his  health,  Mr.  Wirt,  by  the  advice  of  his  physician, 
visited  Augusta,  Georgia,  where  he  remained  until  the  spring  of  the  following  year.  Soon  after 
his  return  he  commenced  the  study  of  law  with  Mr.  William  P.  Hunt,  the  son  of  hb  former 
'preceptor,  and,  after  spending  nearly  a  year  under  his  guidance,  he  removed  to  the  office  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Swaim,  from  whence  he  was  admitted  to  practice,  in  the  autumn  of  1792.  lie  com- 
menced his  professional  career  at  Culpepper  court-house  in  Virginia.  His  library  at  this  time 
consisted  of  a  copy  of  Blackstone,  two  volumes  of  Don  Quixote,  and  a  volume  of  Tristram 
Bhandy.*  After  experiencing  for  some  time  the  usual  embarrassments  incident  to  early  prac- 
tice— want  of  clients  and  a  general  acquaintance  with  people — ^lie  "  encountered  a  young  friend 
much  in  the  same  circumstances,  but  who  had  a  single  case,  which  he  proposed  to  share  with 
Hr.  Wirt  as  the  means  of  making  a  joint  debut ;  and  with  this  small  stock  in  trade,  they  went 
to  attend  the  first  county  court.  Their  ease  was  one  of  joint  assault  and  battery,  with  joint  judg- 
ment against  three,  of  whom  two  had  been  released  subsequently  to  the  judgment,  and  the  third, 
who  had  been  taken  in  execution,  and  imprisoned,  claimed  the  benefit  of  that  release  as  enuring 
to  himself.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  matter  of  discharge,  having  happened  since  the 
Judgment,  the  old  remedy  was  by  the  writ  of  audita  querela.  But,  Mr.  Wirt  and  his  associate 
had  learned  from  their  Blackstone,  that  tlie  indulgence  of  courts  in  modem  times,  in  granting 
aommary  relief  in  such  cases  by  motion  had,  in  a  great  measure,  superseded  the  use  of  the  old 
writ ;  and  accordingly  presented  their  case  in  the  form  of  a  motion.  The  motion  was  opened  by 
Mr.  Wirt's  friend,  with  all  the  alarm  of  a  first  essay.  The  bench  was  then  in  Virginia  county 
oourts  composed  of  the  ordinary  justices  of  the  peace  ;  and  the  elder  members  of  the  bar,  by  a 
usage  the  more  necessary  from  the  constitution  of  the  tribunal,  frequently  interposed  as  amiei 
curia^  or  informers  of  the  conscience  of  the  court  It  appears  that  upon  the  case  being  opened, 
aome  of  these  customary  advisers  denied  that  a  release  to  one  after  judgment  released  the  other, 
and  they  denied  also  the  propriety  of  the  form  of  proceeding.  The  ire  of  our  beginner  was 
kindled  by  this  reception  of  his  friend,  and  by  this  voluntary  interference  with  their  motion ; 
and,  when  he  came  to  reply,  he  forgot  the  natural  alarms  of  the  occasion,  and  maintained  his 
point  with  recollection  and  firmness.  This  awaked  the  generosity  of  an  elder  member  of  the 
bar,  a  person  of  consideration  in  the  neighborhood  and  a  good  lawyer.  He  stepped  in  as  an 
auxiliary,  remarking  that  he  also  was  amicus  curia^  and  perhaps  as  much  entitled  to  act  as 
others ;  in  which  capacity  ho  would  state  his  conviction  of  the  propriety  of  the  motion,  and  that 
the  court  was  not  at  liberty  to  disregard  it ;  adding,  that  its  having  come  from  a  new  quarter 
gave  it  but  a  stronger  claim  on  the  candor  and  urbanity  of  a  Virginian  bar.    The  two  friends 
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cairM  tL«ir  point  In  triamph,  and  tlie  Tortby  tllj  toM  hii  Imthrca,  in 

tbey  li«d  betit  make  fair  weather  with  on*  who  promiaed  to  be  *  a  thom  in  thair  mik,^  lb 

adrifie  wafs  we  dare  iiaj,  unneceiiiiarj.    Tlie  bar  of  the  eoonty  wanted  neither  talont ; 

and  t}ie  cfiainpioD  havinir  vindicatid  his  preten^ons  to  enter  the  lifltfi» 

ill  luaiiv  a  ft/urtc'ius  jiantia^re  at  anil's.^ 

Vnftn  thu  time  Mr.  Wirt's  prarticc  began  to  increaw.  After  a  year  or  two  he  extadtd  Vi 
cimiit  into  the  ricifrb boring  conntr  of  Albemarle,  where  he  married  in  1795,  and  eetabfidndli 
reHidi-ncc.  TIiIh  removal  broufrht  him  in  daily  intercoorBe  with  man}'  of  the  moat  edebtnedai 
«-onhy  rritizeriH  nf  Virt^iiiiOy  anions  whom  were  to  be  Dnmbered  Mr.  Jeflenon,  Mr.  Monnnai 
Mr.  Ma'ii!*oii.  The  fathtrr  of  hii»  wifo  wan  ui  intimate  aaiociate  of  these  gentlemen,  and  wai 
tlie  habit  of  vltitint?  them  at  their  estates  and  receiving  them  in  retom  at  hia  own  bovM:  Hi 
ailvaiitofrffi  of  mch  awfx-iations  were  not  lo^t  nfK>n  Mr.  Wirt,  who,  from,  the  fkanknaicfMi 
dii4fKihition  and  strength  of  intellect  BfHju  became  a  favorite.  In  the  librarj  of  his  Cttbv* 
•law,  which  wa<4  well  enpplied  with  the  standard  works  of  Enj^ish  and  claarical  hidtoij,  phih» 
phy  and  the  more  general  literaturiv  he  jiaMed  the  time  not  diyroted  to  the  daties  of  hbpni^ 
■ion,  and  thus  Ktorcd  hi-*  mind  with  that  fund  of  learning  so  well  nsed  in  later  life. 

In  179f*,  afl'^r  the  death  of  hiit  wife,  he  removed  to  Richmond,  where,  conff(^nting  at  thecsMI 
s^ilidtiition  (if  his  iViendi  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  position  of  clerk  of  the  Iloaae  of  Ikl» 
gate's  )io  wort  elect«.*<l.  This  offi<-e  he  held  two  yearn,  at  the  same  time  continuing  lu»  piuftiaifliJ 
aviicatidns.  In  IHOO  ho  was  counfiel  for  the  accused  in  the  trial  of  Callender,  a  trial  eoniyic— 
in  the  iM>litir-al  fuiTialH  of  the  I'nited  States,  and,  on  the  fourth  of  July  of  the  aame  year,  he  i^ 
peare«l  as  the  onUor  of  the  democratic  party  to  pnmounoo  the  castomary  addreao.  On  thsM* 
•ion  of  thu  coiirtrt  of  clmiux-r}'  of  Virginia,  in  1803,  being  chosen,  by  the  legulataro,  Chaneel* 
of  the  KoMtern  chunrcry  district,  hu  removed  to  Williamsburg,  where,  during  a  short  tenn,  hefr 
chargiMl  the  diiti4.*Hof  \i\a  Htntion,  with  honor  to  himself  and  satisfaction  to  those  who  came  bdn 
his  court.  His  Hi-rond  marriage,  in  the  fall  of  1802,  led  to  the  resignation  of  hia  chancelknhift 
his  removal  to  Norfolk,  and  to  the  revival  of  his  general  practice.  Before  he  left  Williamsba^ 
however,  ho  wrote  the  celebrated  letters  under  tlie  title  of  The  BritUik  Spy  ;  a  work  sogotf^ 
ally  known  among  the  intelli^'ont  public  as  to  require  but  a  mere  notice  here. 

At  Norfolk  ho  continue<],  in  the  midst  of  an  increasing  and  profitable  praotioe,  until  I806Ltf 
which  time  ho  removed  to  Kiclimond,  the  scene  of  his  greatest  triumph.  The  year  fallowing  tliii 
chango  of  residence,  the  trial  of  Aaron  Burr  took  place  at  Richmond.  Under  the  direetioa  of 
President  JeffertKin,  Mr.  Wirt  was  retained  to  assist  the  United  States  Attomej  in  the  prosee*' 
tion,  and  in  tho  course  of  the  trial  displayed  a  degree  of  learning  and  eloqnonee  which  drew 
ff»rth  the  eiu*<imiiims  of  tho  judges,  the  press  and  the  peofile.  This  success  established  his  reps- 
tat  ion ;  liis  arguments  were  reafl  with  delight,  and  his  name  enrolled  among  the  ablest  msa  of 
the  country. 

In  1808,  Iio  wns  elected  to  tho  Virginia  House  of  Delegates,  to  represent  the  city  of  ffidip 
mond,  but,  preferring  another  and  more  congenial  pursuit,  his  profession,  he  soon  withdnr. 
Tlie  same  year  he  wrote  tho  essays  under  the  signature  of  One  Hif  the  PeofUy  in  which  he  advo* 
cated  with  his  usual  warmth  and  power  the  pretensions  of  Mr.  Madison  to  the  Pteaidencj.  Fhn 
this  time  until  1817,  ho  continued  to  practice  law  in  the  ooorts  of  Richmond  and  its  Tididly,. 
during  tlio  samo  ])eriiKl  devoting  his  leisure  to  the  cultivation  of  literatnre.  The  seriei  of 
pai)erH  entitle<l  The  Old  Ihrhelor^  a  large  portion  of  which  were  written  by  hun,  appesred  ii 
1812.  In  conjunction  with  tiicso  various  labors,  he  prepared  the  Life  of  Fatrick  Menry^  whiA 
wos  published  in  the  full  of  1817.  By  many  this  production  is  considered  the  most  finidwd 
piece  of  l)i()grai>)iical  writing  that  has  appeared  in  any  country.  Mr.  Jefferson  says  of  it,  **  thoM 
who  tako  up  the  book  will  find  tiicy  cannot  lay  it  down,  and  this  will  be  its  best  critidflo.* 
Mr.  (iallatin,  in  tho  later  years  of  his  life,  often  roourred  to  tiie  plessnre  he  experienced  In  tin 
perusal  of  it,  saying  that  it  was  the  ^^most  masterly  handling  of  the  pen  of  biography  **  he  efor 
had  met  with. 

Mr.  Wirt  was  appoinUd  by  Mr.  Madison,  in  1816,  Attorney  of  the  United  States  fsr  tin 
dbtrict  of  Virgima,  and,  in  the  following  year,  by  Mr.  Monroei  Attocn^-CieiMnl  of  the  VnSid 
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Btates.  On  accepting  the  latter  he  removed  to  Washington,  where  he  continued  in  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  his  office,  through  the  administrations  of  Mr.  Monroe  and  Mr.  Adams.  His 
seryices  can  hest  be  understood  by  the  consultation  of  his  official  opinions,  which  have  been  left 
behind  him  in  three  large  volumes.  "At  the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court,"  says  his  biographer, 
^  he  found  the  highest  forensic  theatre  in  the  country,  and  perhaps  there  never  was  one  in  any 
country  that  presented  a  more  splendid  array  of  learning  and  talent  conjoined.  In  the  causes  too, 
"which  it  is  the  official  duty  of  the  Attorney-General  to  prosecute  or  defend,  the  most  conspicuous 
counsel  of  that  bar  are  commonly  combined  against  him.  In  how  many  conflicts  he  sustained 
these  odds  against  him,  with  a  vigor  always  adequate  to  the  occasion,  is  very  well  known  to 
those  who  are  familiar  with  our  judicial  history." 

In  1826,  Mr.  Wirt  was,  without  his  knowledge,  unanimously  elected  by  the  Rectors  and 
Visitors  of  Virginia  a  professor  of  law,  and  president  of  that  institution.  This  honor  he  declined. 
In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  he  delivered,  in  the  Hall  of  Representatives  at  Washington,  an  address 
commemorative  of  the  lives  and  public  services  of  John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  soon 
after,  at  the  close  of  John  Quincy  Adams*  administration,  removed  to  Baltimore,  and  commenced 
practice  at  the  bar  of  that  city,  then  numbering  among  its  members  many  of  the  most  eminent 
men  of  the  country.  Ilia  practice  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  was  continued 
with  increasing  reputation,  and  with  that  ability  which  so  signally  distinguished  his  attorney- 
generalship.  Of  his  various  celebrated  forensic  efforts  at  this  time,  that  in  the  trial  of  Judge  Peck, 
who  was  impeaclied  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  that  in  the  noted  Cherokee  case, 
excited  peculiar  commendation. 

In  January,  1834,  he  attended  the  Supreme  Court  at  Washington,  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
legal  duties,  and  was  present  at  its  sittings  until  Saturday,  the  eighth  of  February,  when  he 
returned  to  his  lodgings,  **  in  playful  spirits  and  sanguine  of  the  success  of  an  argument  which  he 
was  going  to  make  in  court  on  Monday."  On  Sunday  he  attended  church  in  the  Representatives' 
Hall  at  the  Capitol.  In  the  evening  of  that  day,  he  complained  of  illness,  and  from  that  time 
continued  to  fail,  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  the  forenoon  of  Tuesday,  the  eighteenth  of 
February,  1834.  Since  that  period  a  full  and  authentic  account  of  his  life  and  services  has  been 
published  by  the  Hon.  John  P.  Kennedy,  to  which  the  editor  expresses  his  obligations. 


•  •  • 
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The  following  discourse  on  the  lives  and 
characters  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  John 
Adams,  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Wirt,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  citizens  of  Washington,  in  the  Hall 
of  Representitives  of  the  United  States,  on  the 
nineteenth  of  October,  1826.* 

The  scenes  which  have  been  lately  passing  in 
onr  country,  and  of  which  this  meeting  is  a  con- 
tinuance, are  full  of  moral  instruction.  They 
hold  up  to  the  world  a  lesson  of  wisdom  by 
which  all  may  profit,  if  heaven  shall  grant  them 
the  discretion  to  turn  it  to  its  use.  The  specta- 
cle, in  all  its  parts,  has,  indeed,  been  most  solemn 
and  impressive ;  and,  though  the  first  impulse 
be  now  past,  the  time  has  not  yet  come,  and 
never  will  it  come,  when  we  can  contemplate  it 
without  renewed  emotion. 

In  the  structure  of  their  characters ;  in  the 

*  See  note  at  page  88S,  in  the  flnt  Toliime  of  this  work. 


course  of  their  action ;  in  the  striking  coinci- 
dences which  marked  their  high  career ;  in  the 
liveii  and  in  the  deaths  of  the  illustrious  men 
whose  virtues  and  services  we  have  met  to  com- 
memorate— and  in  that  voice  of  admiration  and 
gratitude  which  has  since  burst,  with  one  ac- 
cord, from  the  twelve  millions  of  freemen  who 
people  these  States,  there  is  a  moral  sublimity 
which  overwhelms  the  mind,  and  hushes  all  its 
powers  into  silent  amazement ! 

The  European,  who  should  have  heard  the 
sound  without  apprehending  the  cause,  would 
be  apt  to  inquire,  "What  is  the  meaning  of  all' 
this  ?  what  had  these  men  done  to  elicit  this 
unanimous  and  splendid  acclamation?  Why 
has  the  whole  American  nation  risen  up,  as  one 
man,  to  do  them  honor,  and  offer  to  them  this 
enthusiastic  homage  of  tlie  heart  ?  Were  they 
mighty  warriors,  and  was  the  peal  that  we  hare 
heard  the  shout  of  victory  ?  Were  they  great 
commanders,  returning  from  their  distant  oon- 
quests,  surrounded  with  the  spoils  of  war,  and 
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i«l'il-   \s  l.lr!i    i!ii-:i-   ii'.vri    li.-i*.  !"    }i:r.f   r.i-l;i"r;' <! 
iiiiii  kin:.'-.    ii«r<-.  in   tlii-   I.:!.-! 't   tlii-  tV«  f.  "ir  . 
|»»''»j.I.-  .Ill-  I  ■.  I  :',   uliiri-  -:.;♦'.[:/   i:|'.  ui'ii   'in- 
iiiijiJii-''.  1  I  l<>"l''\v  'Ai:!i  t!.. -r  ::<  <  Iiiii:itiii:i-.  !!••■. 
fi-niulin;'   -I'irif-.   ot"   i!ii-   jr-.t*    r'.iT'i.  r-   ft'   i!;«; 
I'lpuMi'  I      J  !•:-  i-  ;i  ►i»"i!:i' !•■  «»t"  \v  li'uli  \sr  iri;iy 
Im-  iii-i'iiiil!i'l  to  Ih'  pnnnl.      It  Ij'irmr-  nrirc'iiii- 
trv   ri'i    !■  -•<    tii.-Mi    !}»«■    i!'.ij-triiiij«»    »li-;icl.     Aii'l 
riHiM  ilii.-i«  ;:r«-.'it   pjilrint-  -jn-ak  t'»  w«i  t"ri»rn  tlic 
t'Hfilf.  tIm-v  U'lul'l  t«ll   II-  that   llii-v  li.'iVi-  iMor*.' 
[»li-;isuri'   in   tin-  t»"HtiiiiMiiy  \\  liidi  tlu-i- Iinn^r.^ 
iH'.'ir  to  tin-  rliar.'ichT  of  tlirir  cninitrv,  tli.-iri  in  ' 
th.'it  wlii'li   thrv    ln'ar  tn  tlh-ir  inilividiial   "fT-  ' 
vir-f^,     Tlii-y  now  -•.■i-  a-  tliry  wm-  m-i-u,  whili*  . 
ill  IIm-  l>o<ly,  and  know  tin*  natun' ol"  tin-  tri-Jin;: 
from  whlrh   tlu"*i'  Imnors  tlr»w.     It   is  love  fi»r  " 
I«»v«'.     It  i-i  till-  gratitude  <»f  an  onlijrhtoued  na- 
tion to  tin.'  iMildoM  orUtT  of  lieiicfartors.     It  is 


■y  'm!::*.'  t.i  ;:::  :.::..  ••  -:» 
-•;i*: •■:.  !'.r  uJ.i.  Ii  (t.  d  i.-.i  ^-rr::.-.:  J.ii.i.  :^:.;:j 
].  .*  ;•' ::  j':.-  :!.  —■  Mi  i  *;;i'vr-:i!:...r.-  w  i*:.  wl  i: 
•war.--  :..id  '  ■■:  rr:^-  d  T-.  cr.:}.r.ill  Ii>  n  a^-:.ui: 
}.-■-  ;]■■■•  r\ .    Ai.d  Th-i'  JJcir-j  u  },..» ].a.!  -*:.:  :l.cz 
■;j"!,  :!.:-  nii— :..!:.  l:;iil  l!:utl  tlu-ri:.  j'r..-«.::i::if;:- 
]y.  f.ir  }.:-  jl'-ri'ti;^  work.     He  tiiJ^-<l  :lu-ir  ht.iTJ 
\\i:Ii   a  l'»\i-  nf  miUiTry,  whicii   buriK-d  ^i^»•ng 
wiiljin  Ti.'iii.  rviii  iij  dcAth.     He  ;:avo  tl.rrni 
j.t.w.r  of  i.n«l»r-tarnlin^'   which    i;ii    •.i.j'hi^Try 
'■'«'i!d  hal?l.-.  III!  art  i.-:i:di-:  and  a  moral  htr-Un 
wl.jiij   i:o   i!:in::«T^   rojihl   apjia].     Oirrle.-?  of 
t!ii  :n-i-l\i-*.  rvrkiv>'ir»f  all  in-TMHinl  cun-c-ijiu-r.L-w. 
Tr:.injtlin:r  iHidi-r  f"«'t   that    potiy  aiubiiioa  fl 
otlli  «■  and  Ij'iiior  whii  !i  constitiitos  thi*  njA.*tfr 
ji:i-*:<in  of  lilt  li-  mini!*,  thi-y  hvnt  all  their  mighty 
jitiwiT*  to  tin*  ta-k  for  which  thoy  Imd  it*n 
t|«  li-;:atfd — iljc  friM-doin  of  their  beluvod  t-oun- 
try,  and  ilu-  rt-toration  of  fallen  man.     They 
t\lt  tliat  th»-y  WiTc  ,'iiMistle>  of  human  liberty; 
find  w(ll  did  tlioy  fnlril  their  hijrh  conimi^jiion. 
Tln-y  rot  I'd  ntit  until   they  hail  acooniplished 
tlnir  work  at  Imine.  and  pven  such  an  impulise 
to  the  i:n-at  ocean  of  miutl,  that  they  saw  the 
waws  rollin;:  on  to  the  farthest  t^hore.  l»efor« 
tlicy  wore  calkfl  to  their  reward.     And  then 
left  the  w<jrld,  hand  in  hand,  exulting,  as  tl.*/y 
rose,  iu  the  succe&s  of  their  labors. 
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^From  tliia  glance  at   tlie  consummation  of 

3«ir  lives,  it  falls  within  the  purpose  that  has 

%wn  ns  together,  to  look  back  at  the  iuci- 

iokts  bj  which  these  great  men  were  prepared 

id  led  on  to  their  destiny.    The  field  is  wide 

tempting ;  and,  in  this  rich  field,  there  is  a 

->oble  harvest  to  be  gathered.    But  the  occa- 

18  limited  in  point  of  time.    With  all  the 

ivity,  therefore,  compatible  with  the  subject, 

it   us  proceed  to  recall  the  more  prominent 

loidents,  leaving   to  their  biographers  those 

'bich  we  must  reluctantly  omit.    And  let  me 

■ft  ope  that  the  recapitulation,  however  devoid  of 

•  ^iterest  in  itself,  will  be  endured,  if  not  enjoyed, 

m  or  the  sake  of  those  to  whom  it  relates.    The 

■i-«view  will  unavoidably  carry  us  back  to  scenes 

1  »f    no  pleasant  nature,  which  once  occurred 

fi  ;>etween  our  country  and  a  foreign  nation  with 

I  r^bich  we  now  maintain  the  happiest  relations 

j)eace  and  amity;   towards  whicli,  at  this 

day,  we  cherish  no  other  feelings  than  those  of 

Bi^be  sincerest  respect  and  goodwill;  and  with 
.^"wbose  national  glory,  indeed,  as  the  laud  of 
^^^^^^^  forefathers,  we  feci  ourselves,  in  a  great 
Z'^measore,  identified.  If,  therefore,  there  should 
^^be  any  one  within  the  sound  of  my  voice,  to 
^jAfhom  the  languajre  of  this  retrospect  might 
-rg^  otherwise  seem  harsh,*  I  trust  it  will  bo  borne 
^  in  mind  that  we  are  Americans,  assembled  on  a 
^.  pnrely  American  occasion,  and  that  we  are 
^  J  speaking  of  things  as  they  were,  not  as  they 
tey  are :  for,  in  the  language  of  one  of  our  departed 
^  fiithers,  "  though  enemies  in  war,  in  peace  we 
^  are  friends." 

^       The  hand  of  Heaven  was  kindly  manifested 
-.   even  in  the  place  of  birth  assigned  to  our  de- 
.  '   parted  fathers.    Their  lots  were  cast  in  two 
distant  States,  forming  links  in  the  same  ex- 
f^    tended  chain  of  colonies.     The  one,  to  borrow 
''    the  language  of  Isaiah,  was  called  **  from  the 
North  "  and  *Uhe  rising  of  the  sun ;''  the  other, 
from  the  South,  where  ho  shows  his  glory  in 
^     the  meridian.    Tlie  colonies,  though  held  to- 
gether by  tlieir  allegiance  to  a  common  crown, 
had  separate  local  government's,  separate  local 
interests,  and  a  strikingly  contrasted  cast  of 
^     character.    The  intercourse  between  them  had 
been  rare ;  the  sympathies  consequently  weak  ; 
and  these  sympathies  still  further  weakened  by 
certain  rivalries,  prejudices,  and  jealousies,  the 
result  of  their  mutual  ignorance  of  each  other, 
"which  were    extremely  impropitious  to  that 
concerted  action  on  whicli  the  success  of  the 
great  work  of  independence  rested.     To  effect 
this  work,  it  was  necessary  that  men  sliould 
arise  in  tlie  different  quarters  of  the  continent, 
vrith  a  reach  of  mind  sufficiently  extended  to 
look  over  and  beyond  this  field  of  prejudice, 
and  mark  the  great  point  in  which  the  uitercst 
of  the  whole  united ;  and,  with  this  reach  of 
mind,  that  they  should  combine  a  moral  power 
of  sufficient  force  to  make  even  the  discordant 
materials  around  them  harmoniously  subservient 
to  the  great  end  to  be  accomplished.    It  pleased 

^  The  British  Minister  was  present 


heaven  to  give  us  such  men,  and  so  to  plant 
them  on  the  theatre  of  action,  as  to  ensure  the 
concert  that  the  occasion  demanded.  And  in 
that  constellation  of  the  great  and  the  good, 
rose  the  two  stars  of  first  magnitude  to  which 
our  attention  is  now  to  be  confined. 

Adams  and  Jefferson  were  bom,  the  first  in 
Massachusetts,  on  the  19th  of  October,  1735 ; 
the  last  in  Virginia,  on  the  2d  of  April,  1743. 
On  the  earliest  opening  of  iheir  characters,  it 
was  manifest  that  they  were  marked  for  dis- 
tinction. They  both  displayed  that  thirst  for 
knowledge,  that  restless  spirit  of  inquiry,  that 
fervid  sensibility,  and  that  bold,  fearless  inde- 
pendence of  thought,  which  are  among  the 
surest  prognostics  of  exalted  talent ;  and,  for- 
tunately for  them,  as  well  as  for  their  country 
and  mankind,  the  universities  in  their  respec- 
tive neighborhoods  opened  to  their  use  all  the 
fountains  of  ancient  and  modem  learning.  With 
what  appetite  they  drank  at  these  fountains, 
we  need  no  testimony  of  witnesses  to  inform 
us.  The  living  streams  which  afterwards  flowed 
from  their  own  lips  and  pens,  are  the  best  wit- 
nesses that  can  be  called,  of  their  youthful  stud- 
ies. They  were,  indeed,  of  that  gifted  order 
of  minds,  to  which  early  instraction  is  of  little 
other  use  than  to  inform  them  of  their  own 
powers,  and  to  indicate  the  objects  of  human 
knowledge.  Education  was  not,  with  them,  as 
witli  minor  characters,  an  attempt  to  plant 
new  talents  and  new  quaUties  in  a  strange  and 
reluctant  soil.  It  was  the  development,  mere- 
ly, of  those  which  already  existed.  Thus,  the 
pure  and  disinterested  patriotism  of  Aristides^ 
the  firmness  of  Cato,  and  the  devotion  of  Cur- 
tius,  only  awakened  the  principles  that  were 
sleei>ing  in  their  young  hearts,  and  touched  the 
responding  chords  with  which  Heaven  had  at- 
tuned them.  The  statesman-like  vigor  of  Peri- 
cles, and  the  spirit-stirring  energy  of  Demos- 
thenes, only  roused  their  own  lion  powers,  and 
informed  them  of  their  strength.  Aristotle, 
and  Bacon,  and  Sidney,  and  Locke,  could  do 
little  more  than  to  disclose  to  them  their  na- 
tive capacity  for  the  profound  investigation 
and  ascertainment  of  truth ;  and  Newton  taught 
their  power  to  range  among  the  stars.  In  short, 
every  model  to  which  they  looked,  and  every 
great  master  to  whom  they  appealed,  only 
moved  into  life  the  scarcely  dormant  energies 
with  which  Heaven  had  endued  them;  and 
they  came  forth  from  the  discipline,  not  deco- 
rated for  pomp,  but  armed  for  battle. 

From  this  first  coincidence  in  the  character 
of  their  minds  and  studies,  let  us  proceed  to 
another.  They  both  turned  their  attention  to 
the  same  profession,  the  profession  of  the  law ; 
and  they  both  took  up  the  study  of  this  profes- 
sion on  the  same  enlarged  scale  which  was  so 
conspicuous  in  all  their  other  intellectual  ope- 
rations. They  had  been  taught  by  Hooker  to 
look  with  reverence  upon  the  science  of  the 
law :  for  he  had  told  them,  that  "  her  seat  was 
the  bosom  of  God,  her  voice  the  harmony  of  the 
world."    Pursued  in  the  spirit,  on  the  extended 
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plaa,  and  with  the  DoMe  aim  with  which  they 
1)0 relied  it,  may  it  not  be  Mud,  without  the 
hazani  of  illiberal  confftrnctiun,  that  there  was 
DO  iinift-s^ion  in  this  rountrr  to  which  Heaven 
ooulil  havi*  dirt'oted  their  choice,  so  Wfll  fitted 
^>  pri'paru  thvm  fur  tlie  eventful  struggle  which 
WO;*  coiiiinfr  un. 

Mr.  Arhims,  we  are  told,  commenced  hi«  legal 
itudioH,  Aiid  p»f4He<l  through  the  initiatory  course, 
under  William  Putnam,  of  Wurcv^ier :  but  the 
cn»wn  of  preparation  wa8  placed  on  his  head 
tiy  Jeremiah  Gridley.*  (rridley  was  a  man  of 
first-rate  learning  and  vigor,  and  as  good  a 
Judge  of  cliaracter  as  he  was  of  law.  He  had 
Di.-eu  the  K'gal  precept<.»r,  als^j.  Koine  years  tie- 
fore,  of  the  celebrated  James  iHia;  and,  proud 
of  bin  two  pupils,  he  was  wont  to  miv  of  them 
at  the  luir,  with  playful  atfection,  that  *"  he  had 
rai*K.Hl  two  young  eagles  whf)  were  one  day  or 
other  to  i>eek  out  his  eyes/'t  The  two  young 
eagles  were  never  known  to  treat  their  profes- 
sional father  with  irreverence:  but  how  well 
they  fulfilled  his  pre<liction  of  their  future  emi- 
nenire,  has  ]>een  already  well  told  by  the  ele- 
gant bio(rrai)her  of  one,  and  remains  to  furuLih 
a  rich  theme  for  that  of  the  other. 

It  was  in  the  commencement  of  his  legal  stud- 
iea,  and  when  ho  was  yet  but  a  boy,  that  Mr. 
Adams  wn»to  that  letter  from  Worcester  which 
has  been  recently  given  to  the  world.  Consid- 
ering the  age  oV  the  writer,  and  the  i>oint  of 
time  at  which  it  was  written,  that  letter  may 
be  ]ir(>ii(>unced,  without  hyi»erbole,  a  mental 
phenomenon,  and  far  l>etter  entitled  to  the 
character  of  a  prophecy,  than  the  celebrated 
passajre  frtym  the  Medea  of  Seneca,  which  Ba- 
con has  cjuoted  as  a  prophecy  of  the  discovery 
of  America. 

Before  I  call  vonr  attention  more  particular- 
ly to  this  letter,  it  is  profier  to  remark  that  Mr. 
Adams  live<l  at  a  time,  and  among  men,  well 
fittwl  to  evoke  his  youthful  powers.  Massa- 
chusetts had  Iteen,  from  its  earliest  settlement, 
a  theatre  <»f  alm^wt  constant  political  conten- 
tion. The  spirit  of  lilxerty,  which  had  prompt- 
ed the  pilgrims  to  bid  adieu  to  the  land  and 
tombs  of  tlioir  fathers,  and  to  brave  the  horrors 
of  an  exile  to  the  wilds  of  America,  accompa- 
nied tliein  to  the  forests  which  they  came 
to  subdue;  and  questions  of  political  right 
and  i)ower,  between  the  parent  country  and 
the  colony,  were  continuiilly  arising,  to  call 
that  spirit  into  action,  an<l  to  keep  it  bright 
and  strong.  These  were  a  peculiar  people,  a 
stern  and  hardy  race,  the  children  of  the  storm; 
inured  from  the  cradle  to  the  most  frightl'ul 
hardsliips,  which  they  cawq  to  regard  as  their 
dailv  pitstime,  their  minds,  as  well  as  their 
bodies,  gathered  new  strength  from  the  fearful 
elements  that  were  warring  around  them,  and 
whatever  tliey  dared  to  meditate  a  right,  that 
they  daroil  and  never  failed   to  accomplish. 


*  Mr.  Sumael  L.  Knapp's  Addreu  on  the  Death  of  Adamt 
and  Jcfftinon. 
t  Mr.  Knapp's  Life  of  Orldlej. 


The  robust  charmeter  cf  the  fiaim  doeali 
upon  their  childreo,  and  with  it,  als^  emAi 
same  invigorating  oontesta.  VK^atioBiof  U 
charters,  unooDatitntioiiAl  resinintB  vpoa  Air 
trade,  and  perpetual  ooUisons  with  the  mi 

governors  sent  over  to  bend  or  to  breik  tbi^ 
ad  Converted  that  province  into  an  mna  ■ 
which  the  strength  of  nund  had  been  triri 
against  mind,  for  a  century  before  the  tag  tf 
the  Ilevolution  came.  And  then  wen  m 
puerile  sports.  Thej  were  the  stem  stmggb' 
an  intellectual  force,  for  power  on  theooebal, 
and  liberty  on  the  other.  And  firatn  thit  Afr 
pline  there  came  forth  rach  men  as  mA% 
struggle  only  seems  capable  of  geneiaiim; 
rcigli,  and  strong,  and  bold,  and  daring;  111* 
ing  their  adversaries,  foot  to  foot,  on  the  &H 
of  argument,  and  beating  them  off  tliatfieUlf 
the  sujierior  vigor  of  their  Mows. 

Pnccipitemquc  Darec^  ardena  agit  saoore  toto: 
Nunc  dextrm  ingeminsna  ictaa,  Dane  lUe  aoiai^ 
Nee  mora,  nee  requiea. 

From  this  school  Lsstied  those  men  »  «1 
fonned  for  the  sturdy  business  of  life,  and  whi 
shine  so  brightly  in  the  annals  of  Massachitftii 
— May  hew,  and  Ilawley,  and  Thacher,  and  Oli^ 
and  Ilancock,  and  a  host  of  others,  of  thenw 
strong  stamp  of  character:  men  as  stout  rf 
heart  as  of  mind,  and  breathing  aronnd  thsi 
an  atmosphere  of  patriotic  energy,  which  it  wii 
im|>ossiblo  to  inhale  without  partaking  of  their 
spirit. 

Such  was  the  atmosphere  which  it  was  tin 
fortune  of  John  Adams  to  breathe,  eren  froa 
his  infancy.  Such  were  the  high  examples  In- 
fore  him.  From  this  proud  eyry  it  was,  tfak 
this  young  eagle  tirst  opened  his  eyes  upon  tki 
sun  and  the  ocean,  and  learned  to  plume  hii 
own  wings  for  the  daring  flight. 

Ills  letter  from  Worcester  bears  date  on  thi 
12th  of  October,  1755.  He  was  consequcotlf 
then  only  in  his  twentieth  year.  At  that  timi^ 
remember,  that  no  thought  of  a  separation  torn 
the  i>arent  country  had  ever  touched  then 
bhores.  The  conversations  to  which  he  allodfl^ 
were  ui>on  the  topics  of  the  day,  and  went  no 
farther  than  to  a  discussion  of  the  rights  of  tba 
colony,  considered  as  a  colony  of  the  BritiA 
empire.  These  were  the  hints  which  set  Mi 
young  mind  in  motion,  and  this  is  the  letter 
which  they  produced : 

"  Worcester,  October  12**,  1755. 

^^Soon  after  the  Reformation,  a  few  people 
came  over  into  this  New  World  for  conscienee* 
sake.  Perhaps  tliis  apparently  trivial  iDcideot 
may  transfer  the  great  seat  of  empire  into 
America.  It  looks  likely  to  me,  if  we  can  re- 
move the  turbulent  Gallicks,  onr  people,  accord- 
ing to  the  exactest  computationa,  will,  in  an- 
other century,  become  more  numerous  than 
England  herself.  Should  this  be  the  case,  ainoa 
we  have,  I  may  say,  all  the  naval  stores  of  tba 
nation  in  onr  hands,  it  will  be  eaasy  to  ohtaiM 
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X  the  mastery  of  the  seas ;  and  then  the  united 
i  force  of  all  Europe  will  not  be  able  to  subdue 
a  Y10.     [Here  we  see  the  first  germ  of  the  Ameri- 
■  can* Navy.]    The  only  way  to  keep  us  from  set- 
-  ting  up  for  ourselves,  is  to  disunite  us.    *  Divide 
^    et  impera.'    Keep  us  in  distinct  colonies,  and 
r    then  some  preat  men  in  each  colony,  desiring 
4    the  monarchy  of  the  whole,  they  will  destroy 
•    each  other's  influence,  and  keep  the  country  *■  in 
i    equilibrio.*     Bo  not  surprised  that  I  am  turned 
r    politician  ;  the  whole  town  is  immersed  in  poli- 
~    tics.    The  interests  of  nations,  and  all  the  *dira' 
,.'    of  war,  make  the  subject  of  every  conversation. 
[     I  sit  and  hear,  and,  after  having  been  led  through 
a  maze  of  sage  observations,  I  sometimes  retire, 
>     and,  by  laying  things  together,  form  some  re- 
flections pleasing  to  myself.    The  produce  of 
ooe  of  these  reveries  you  have  read  above." 

Here  we  mark  the  political  dawn  of  the  mind 
ctf  this  groat  man.  His  country,  her  resources, 
her  independence,  her  glory,  were  the  first  ob- 
jects of  his  thoughts,  as  they  were  the  last. 
Here,  t^>o,  we  see  the  earliest  proof  of  that  bold 
and  adventurous  turn  for  speculation,  that  sa- 
gacious flashing  into  futurity,  and  that  sanguine 
anticipation,  which  became  so  conspicuous  in 
his  after  lite.  He  calls  this  letter  a  reverie ; 
but,  connecting  it  with  his  ardent  character  and 
his  futuro  career,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
that  it  was  a  reverie  which  produc>ed  in  him  all 
the  effect  of  a  prophetic  vision,  and  opened  to  him 
a  perspective  wJiioii  was  never  afterwards  closed. 

An  incident  soon  occurred  to  give  brighter 
tinting  ami  stronger  consistency  to  this  dream 
of  his  youth ;  and  this  may  be  considered  as 
tfmong  the  most  eflicient  of  those  means,  devised 
by  the  wisdom  of  Providence,  to  shape  the 
character  and  point  the  energies  of  this  high- 
minded  vouui?  man  to  the  advancement  of  the 
great  destiny  that  awaited  his  country.  The 
femous  (juestion  of  writs  of  assistance  was  ar- 
gued in  liis  presence,  in  Boston,  in  February, 
1761.  These  writs  were  a  kind  of  general 
Bcarch- warrants,  transferable  by  manual  de- 
livery from  one  low  tool  of  power  to  another, 
and  without  any  return ;  which  put  at  the 
mercy  of  these  vulgar  wretches,  for  an  in- 
definite period,  the  domestic  privacy,  the  peace 
and  comfort,  of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants 
in  the  colony ;  and  even  the  sanctuary  of  female 
delicacy  and  devotion.  The  authority  of  the 
British  tribunals  in  the  province,  themselves  the 
instruments  of  a  tyrant's  will,  to  issue  such 
writs,  was  the  precise  question  to  be  discussed. 
The  champion  in  opposition  to  the  power  was 
tlie  great  Otis.  Of  the  character  of  his  argu- 
ment, and  its  eftect  upon  Mr.  Adams,  we  are 
not  left  to  conjecture :  he  has  given  it  to  us, 
himself,  in  his  own  biu'ning  phraseology.  **  Otis 
was  a  flame  of  fire!  With  a  promptitude  of 
classical  allusion,  a  depth  of  research,  a  rapid 
summary  of  historical  events  and  dat«s,  a  pro- 
fusion of  legal  authorities,  a  prophetic  glance  of 
his  eyes  into  futurity,  and  a  rapid  torrent  of 
impetuous  eloquence,  ho  hurried  away  all  before 


him.  American  Independence  was  then  and 
there  bom."  And  he  adds — "Every  man  of 
an  immense  crowded  audience  appeared  to  me 
to  go  away  as  I  did.  ready  to  take  arms  against 
writs  of  assistance." 

The  "  immense  crowded  audience,''  it  is  prob- 
able, left  the  hall  with  no  impres&ions  beyond 
the  particular  subject  of  debate.  They  were 
ready  to  take  arms  against  writs  of  assistance. 
Not  so  with  Mr.  Adams.  In  him  the  '*  splendid 
conflagration  of  Otis "  had  set  fire  to  a  mind 
whose  action  it  was  not  easy  to  restrain  within 
narrow  limits ;  a  mind  already  looking  out  on 
the  wide  expanse  of  the  future,  and  ai)parently 
waiting  only  for  the  occasion  to  hold  up  to  his 
countrymen  the  great  revolving  light  of  Inde- 
pendence, above  the  darkness  of  the  coming 
storm.  In  him  American  Independence  was 
then  and  there  born ;  and,  appealing  to  his  own 
bosom,  he  was  justified  in  saying,  as  he  has 
done,  on  another  occasion,  in  the  most  solemn 
terms,  "  that  James  Otis,  then  and  there,  first 
breathed  into  this  nation  the  breath  of  life." 

The  flame  thus  given  to  his  enthusiasm  was 
never  permitted  to  subside.  The  breach  be- 
tween the  two  countries  grew  wider  and  wider, 
until  from  being  an  excited  spectator,  he  soon 
became  a  vigorous  and  most  eflicient  actor.  In 
his  thirtieth  year,  he  gave  to  his  country  that 
powerful  work,  "  The  Dissertation  on  the  Canon 
and  Feudal  Law."  It  is  but  to  read  those  ex- 
tracts from  this  work  Avhich  have  been  recently 
diffused  among  us  from  tlie  north,  to  see  that 
it  was  not  limited  in  its  purpose  to  the  specific 
questions  which  had  then  arisen.  The  discus- 
sion travels  far  beyond  these  questions,  and 
bears  all  the  marks  of  a  profound  and  compre- 
hensive design,  to  prepare  the  country  for  a 
separation  from  Great  Britain.  It  is  a  review 
of  the  whole  system  of  the  British  institutions, 
and  a  most  powerful  assault  upon  those  heresies, 
civil  and  religious,  which  constituted  the  out- 
])osts  of  that  system.  Besides  the  solid  instruc- 
tion which  it  conveys  on  the  true  tlieory  of 
government,  and  the  deep  and  impressive  ex- 
liortation  with  which  it  urges  the  necessity  of 
correct  information  to  tlie  people,  it  seems  to 
have  been  tlic  leading  object  of  the  work  to 
disenchant  his  countr^Tiien  of  that  reverence  for 
the  institutions  of  the  parent  country  which 
still  lingered  around  their  hearts,  and  to  teach 
them  to  look  upon  these  institutions,  not  only 
with  inditference,  but  with  aversion  and  con- 
tempt. Hence  those  burning  sarcasms  which 
he  flings  into  every  story  of  the  citadel,  until 
the  whole  edifice  is  wrapped  in  fiames.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  work  eminently  fitted  for  the  speedy 
regeneration  of  the  country.  The  whole  tone 
of  the  essay  is  so  raised  and  bold,  that  it  sounds 
like  a  trumpet-call  to  arms.  And  the  haughty  de- 
fiance which  he  hurls  into  the  face  of  the  oppres- 
sors of  his  country,  is  so  brave  and  uncompro- 
mising, as  to  leave  no  doubt  that,  whatever  might 
be  the  temper  of  the  rest  of  the  community, 
the  author  had  already  laid  his  hand  upon  tho 
altar,  and  sworn  that  his  country  should  be  free. 
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All  thi§  fire,  bovever,  was  tempered  with 

Jadgment,  and  jniided  bj  the  keenest  and  mu«t 
u< Tiniin.itiri^  sa^racitj ;  and  if  bi^  cbAracter 
wan  marked  liv  tbe  fltub)H>m  fimioeM  of  tlie 
rU^m.  it  WHA  liecaujic  hu  was  rapported  by 
tbe  Vi\^^ulA  coD^ioiu  integritr.  Anntber  in- 
cident »Htn  occurred  to  place  tLcM  qualities  in 
bi^b  relief.  In  tbe  pru»rresc»  of  tbe  quarrel, 
Great  Hritain  bad  quartered  an  army  in  Iloscon, 
to  supply  tbe  plaix*  of  anrument,  and  enforce 
tliat  hubiuU'*iou  wbicb  fhv  ci>u]d  not  command. 
Tbe  imniifdiate  corisie'iuenco  w&<t  cnllisiun  and 
aiTruy  Urtweon  the  Hildiery  and  the  citizen.*; 
and,  in  one  of  tlioM*  aflfrays  on  tbe  5ih  of  March, 
1770,  tbe  iJritiffb  captain,  Prei(t<»n,  pive  tbe  fatal 
order  to  fire !  Several  were  killed,  and  many 
more  were  wounded.  It  iit  ea^y  to  ima^nne  tbe 
■torm  that  instantly  aroM*.  Tbe  infuriate*]  popu- 
hu-e  were,  with  great  difficulty,  re!»trained  by 
the  leiulin^  men  of  tiic  town,  from  ^atin^  tlieir 
Vengeance  iiiN)n  tbe  H]M>t.  I>isapiN>inte<l  of  this, 
tbey  were  loud  and  even  frantic,  in  their  cry 
for  tbe  vcri;;eanre  of  law.  Yet  there  was  no 
murder  in  the  ca>e :  for,  in  thi^i  instance  it  hiid 
happened  that  tliey  were  tbem.selvi*s  the  luwail- 
ants.  Preston  was  arrested  for  trial :  and  Mr. 
Adaiuis  then  standing  in  tbe  van  of  the  profes- 
sion, an  well  ad  that  of  the  patriots,  Mas  called 
U|Nin  to  undertake  bis  defence.  How  was  be  to 
act  if  It  is  easy  to  know  bow  a  little,  time- 
serving ixjliti<'iun,  or  even  a  man  of  ordinary 
firmne-<s  would  liavo  acted :  the  one  would 
have  thrown  himself  on  tlie  i>opu]ar  current, 
and  the  other  would  have  been  swept  nl'ing  by 
It,  and  joineil  in  the  public  cry  for  the  victim. 
But  Adanm  belonged  to  a  higber  order  of  char- 
acter. He  was  formed  not  oulv  to  impel  and 
guide  the  torrent,  but  to  bead  tlmt  torrent  ti>o, 
when  it  had  taken  a  wrong  direction,  and  '*  to 
roll  it  back  upon  its  source.'*  lie  was*  deter- 
mined that  the  world  should  distinguish  be- 
tween a  i>etty  commotion  of  angry  spirit.4,  and 
the  noble  stand  made  by  an  enlightene<l  nation 
in  a  just  and  noble  cause,  lie  was  reH<dved  that 
that  pure  and  elevated  cause  should  not  Ih;  soik*d 
and  debase<i  by  an  act  of  individual  injustice. 
He  undertook  the  defence,  8U]>i>orted  by  his 
younger,  but  distiuguislied  associate,  Josiali 
Quincy ;  and,  far  from  Hattering  the  angry  pas- 
sions around  him,  he  called  Ufxin  tbe  jury,  in 
their  presence,  "to  be  deaf,  deaf  as  adders,  to 
the  clamors  of  the  populace ; "  and  they  wore 
so.  To  their  honor,  a  jury  drawn  from  the  ex- 
cited people  of  l^>ston,  ac<juittcd  the  prisoner : 
and  to  their  equal  honor,  that  very  ])opulace, 
instead  of  resenting  tlio  language  and  conduct 
of  his  advocate,  loaded  hini  immediately  with 
additional  proofs  of  their  confidence.  These 
were  the  people,  who,  according  to  some  Euro- 
pean notions,  are  incapable  of  any  agency  in 
their  own  government.  By  their  systems,  de- 
liberately ]>lanned  for  the  puri)ose,  they  first 
degrade  and  brutalize  tlieir  people,  and  then 
descant  on  their  unfitness  for  self-rule.  The 
man  of  Amepca,  it  seems,  is  the  only  man  fit 
for  republican  government  I    But  man  is  every 


where  the  aame,  and  Tiequlrw  onl j  to  k » 
lightened,  to  aawrt  the  nfttiTa  dignity  flf  Ik 

character. 

Mr.  Adams  wm  now  ftmong'  the  WMt  cto* 
spicaooA  champions  cxf  the  oolonid  caoN  h 
Massachnsetts.  In  the  aame  J9ar  to  whick  n 
have  joft  adverted,  1770,  he  had  been  electiii 
member  of  the  ProTincial  Legialatnie;  oi  k 
thenceforth  took  a  high  and  oommandSif  pal 
in  every  public  meaanre ;  AaplmyiDg  on  traj 
occasion  the  tame  con^stent  character;  tie 
same  sagacity  to  pierce  the  night  of  the  hun\ 
the  same  bold  and  danntleaa  front;  the  aH 
ner\-e  of  the  Xemean  lion. 

Tbe  time  had  now  oome  for  concerted  aefei 
among  the  Colonies;  and,  aooordingly,  en  Ai 
5th  September,  1774,  the  firat  Continental  C» 
press  met  at  Philadelphia.  With  what  emolMi 
Mr.  Adams  witnessed  this  great  moremcat  d 
tbe  nation,  it  is  easy  for  those  who  kaov  la 
ardent  character  to  imagine.  Nor  are  ve  lA 
to  our  imaginations  alone.  He  had  been  dee^ 
ed  a  niemt»er  of  that  body ;  and  immediatelf  oi 
his  election  an  incident  occurred  which  rdina 
us  from  the  necessity  of  ooniectnring  the  Ml 
of  bis  feelings.  His  friend  SewaU,  the  Atta^ 
ney  General,  hearing  of  his  election,  sent  fir 
him,  and  he  came :  when  Sewall,  with  all  tli 
solicit utle  and  importunity  of  friendship,  anitt 
to  divert  him  from  his  porpoee  from  takkgw 
seat  in  Congress ;  he  represented  to  him  tU  * 
(ireat  Britain  was  determined  on  her  panKat; 
that  her  {lower  was  irresistible,  and  woudbi 
destnictive  to  him  and  all  who  ahonld  per» 
vere  in  opposition  to  her  designs.  ^I  koov,* 
replied  the  dauntless  and  high-sooled  patriol)' 
'^that  Great  Britain  has  determined  anhuwj^ 
tern;  and  that  very  determination  deterama 
me  on  mine.  Yon  know  that  I  have  been  eoa- 
stant  irnd  uniform  in  opposition  to  her  deagK 
The  die  is  now  cast  I  have  passed  the  RoK- 
vm\.  Sink  or  swim,  live  or  die,  survive  or  pa^ 
ish  with  my  country,  is  my  unalterable  dele^ 
inination.'^  He  accordingly  took  his  seat:  aid 
with  what  acti\ity  and  e^ct  he  dischaifBl 
its  duties,  the  Journals  of  the  day  soffiden^f 
attest. 

(Jf  that  august  and  venerable  body,  the  oU 
Continental  Congress,  what  can  be  said  tfail 
would  not  fall  below  the  occasion  ?  H'liatttal 
would  not  sound  like  a  puerile  and  tnmid  eflfai^ 
to  exaggerate  the  praise  of  a  body  which  mi 
above  all  praise?  Let  me  turn  from  any  a^ 
tempt  at  description  to  yonr  own  hearts,  whoe 
that  1>ody  lies  entombed  with  all  yon  hold  moik 
sacred.  To  that  Congress  let  friture  stateanA 
look,  and  learn  what  it. is  to  be  a  patriot.  ThafS 
was  no  self.  No  petty  intrigue  for  power.  No 
despicable  faction  for  individual  honors.  Fone 
of  those  feuds,  the  fhiit  of  an  imhallowed  am- 
bition, which  converted  the  revolution  of  FruMS 
into  a  mere  contest  for  the  command  of  the 
guillotine ;  and  which  have  now  nearly  diaann- 
ed  unhappy  Greece  in  the  aaered  war  Bfaeii 
waging  for  the  tombs  of  her  Ulnstrioiw  dead. 
No:  of  onr  great  fathers  we  maj  817' wifhtnthi 
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what  was  said  of  the  Romans  in  their  golden 
age;  ^^With  them  the  Repnhlio  was  all  in  all; 
§oir  that  alone  they  consnlted :  the  only  faction 
they  formed  was  against  the  common  enemy : 
tlieir  minds,  their  bodies  were  exerted^  sincere- 
ly, and  greatly  and  nobly  exerted,  not  for  per- 
•nial  power,  but  for  the  liberties,  the  honor, 
the  glory  of  their  country."  May  the  time  never 
oome,  when  an  allusion  to  their  virtues  can  give 
any  other  feelings  than  those  of  pleasure  and 
|mde  to  their  descendants. 

Having,  in  this  imperfect  manner,  fellow- 
eStizens,  touched  ratlier  than  traced  the  inci- 
dents by  which  Mr.  Adams  was  prepared  and 
eonducted  into  the  scenes  of  the  Revolution,  let 
ne  torn  to  the  great  luminary  of  the  South. 

Virginia,  as  you  know,  had  been  settled  by 
other  causes  than  those  which  had  peopled  Mas- 
Mtohusetts ;  and  the  Colonists  themselves  were 
of  a  different  character.  The  first  attempts  at 
eettlement  in  that  quarter  of  the  world  had  been 
ocmducted,  as  you  remember,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  gallant  Raleigh,  that  ^^  man  of  wit  and 
man  of  the  sword/'  as  Sir  Edward  Coke  taunt- 
in^y  called  him,  and  certainly  one  of  the  bright- 
est flowers  in  the  Courts  of  Elizabeth  and  James. 
He  did  not  live  to  make  a  permanent  establish- 
ment in  Virginia ;  but  his  genius  seems,  never- 
th^ess,  to  have  presided  over  the  State,  and  to 
have  stamped  his  own  character  on  her  distin- 
gnished  sons.  V'irginia  had  experienced  none 
of  those  early  and  long-continued  confiicts  which 
had  contributed  to  form  the  robust  character  of 
the  North ;  on  the  contrary,  during  the  century 
that  Massac^husetts  had  been  buffeting  with  the 
etorm,  Virginiii,  resting  on  a  halcyon  sea,  had 
been  cultivating  the  graces  of  science,  and  lit- 
erature, and  the  genial  elegancies  of  social  life. 
Bat  her  moral  and  intellectual  character  was 
not  less  firm  and  vigorous  than  that  of  her 
northern  sister:  for  the  invader  came,  and 
Athens  as  well  as  Sparta  was  found  ready  to 
do  her  duty,  and  to  do  it  too,  bravely,  ably,  he- 

roicdly. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  appearance,  the 
•ociety  of  Virginia  was  much  diversified,  and  re- 
flected, pretty  distinctly,  an  image  of  that  of 
England.  There  was,  first,  the  landed  aristoc- 
racy, shadowing  forth  the  order  of  English  no- 
bility :  then  the  sturdy  yeomanry,  common  to 
them  both;  and  last,  a,  ^^foBculum"  of  beings, 
as  they  were  called  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  corres- 
ponding with  the  mass  of  the  English  plebeians. 

Mr.  Jefferson,  by  birth,  belonged  to  the  aris- 
tocracy ;  but  the  idle  and  voluptuous  life  which 
marked  that  order  had  no  charms  for  a  mind 
like  his.  He  relished  better  the  strong,  unso- 
phisticated and  racy  character  of  the  yeomanry, 
and  attached  himself  of  choice  to  that  body. 
Born  to  an  inheritance  then  deemed  immense, 
and  with  a  decided  taste  for  literature  and 
science,  it  would  not  have  been  surprising  if  he 
bad  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  the  luxury 
of  his  studies,  and  left  the  toils  and  the  hazards 
cf  public  action  to  others.  But  he  was  natur- 
ally ardent,  and  fond  of  action,  and  of  action 
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too,  on  a  great  scale ;  and  so  readily  did  he  kin- 
dle the  feelings  that  were  playing  around  him, 
that  he  could  no  more  have  stood  still  while  his 
country  was  agitated  than  the  war-horse  can 
sleep  under  the  sound  of  the  trumpet. 

He  was  a  republican  and  a  philanthropist 
from  the  earliest  dawn  of  his  character.  He 
read  with  a  sort  of  poetic  illusion,  which  identi- 
fied him  with  every  scene  that  his  author  spread 
before  him.  Enraptured  with  the  brighter  ages 
of  republican  Greece  and  Rome,  he  had  foUow- 
ed,  with  an  aching  heart,  the  march  of  history 
which  had  told  him  of  the  desolation  of  those 
fairest  portions  of  the  earth ;  and  had  seen,  with 
dismay  and  indignation,  that  swarm  of  monarch- 
ies, the  progeny  of  the  Scandinavian  hive,  undet 
which  genius  and  liberty  were  now  every  where 
crushed.  He  loved  his  own  country  with  a 
passion  not  less  intense,  deep  and  holy,  than 
that  of  his  great  compatriot ;  and  with  this  love 
he  combined  an  expanded  philanthropy  which 
encircled  the  globe.  From  the  working  of  the 
strong  energies  within  him^  there  arose  an  early 
vision,  too,  which  cheered  his  youth  and  ac- 
companied him  through  life — the  vision  of 
emancipated  man  throughout  the  world.  Nor 
was  this  a  dream  of  the  mommg,  that  passed 
away  and  was  forgotten.  On  the  contrary,  like 
the  heaven-descended  banner  of  Constantino, 
he  hailed  it  as  an  omen  of  certain  victory,  and 
girded  his  loins  for  the  onset,  with  the  omnipo- 
tence of  truth. 

On  his  early  studies  we  have  already  touched. 
The  study  of  the  law  he  pursued  under  George 
Wythe;  a  man  of  Roman  stamp,  in  Rome's  best 
age.  Here  he  acquired  that  unrivalled  neatness, 
system,  and  method  in  business,  which,  through 
all  his  fiiture  life,  and  in  every  ofiUce  that  he 
filled,  gave  him,  in  efiect,  the  hundred  hands  of 
Briareus ;  here,  too,  following  the  giant  steps  of 
his  master,  he  travelled  the  whole  round  of  the 
civil  and  common  law.  From  the  same  exam- 
ple, he  caught  that  untiring  spirit  of  investiga- 
tion which  never  left  a  subject  till  he  had  search- 
ed it  to  the  bottom,  and  of  which  we  have  so 
noble  a  specimen  in  his  correspondence  with 
Mr.  Hammond,  on  the  subject  of  British  debts. 
In  short,  Mr.  Wythe  performed  for  him,  what 
Jeremiah  Gridley  had  done  for  Mr.  Adams;  he 
placed  on  his  head  the  crown  of  legal  prepara- 
tion ;  and  well  did  it  become  him.  Permit  me, 
here,  to  correct  an  error  which  seems  to  have 
prevailed.  It  has  been  thought  that  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son made  no  figure  at  the  bar :  but  the  case  was 
far  otherwise.  There  are  still  extant^  in  his  own 
fair  and  neat  hand,  in  the  manner  of  his  master, 
a  number  of  arguments  which  were  delivered 
by  him  at  the  bar,  upon  some  of  the  most  intri- 
cate questions  of  the  law ;  which,  if  they  shall 
ever  see  the  light,  will  vindicate  his  claim  to 
the  first  honors  of  the  profession.  It  is  true  he 
was  not  distinguished  in  popular  debate ;  why 
he  was  not  so,  has  often  been  matter  of  surprise 
to  those  who  have  seen  his  eloquence  on  paper, 
and  heard  it  in  conversation.  He  had  all  the 
attributes  of  the  mind,  and  the  heart,  and  the 
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Punl.  wliirli  nri'  »■— iiiti.-il  !••  oliHjiii-nrL'  «il*  the 
hiL'Iir-t  onliT.  Tlii'  Miilv  tli'tWt  win*  a  ii!iv-.irul 
OIK-;  In*  wjiiiI^mI  VMlniiii' hihI  o»iii|ijf'S  nf  vciico 
fi»r  :i  l;irL'«'  HrlilM-rativi*  n-M-iiiMy  :  uii«I  lii-*  vuict\ 
fnnii  tin-  ox<v-^  «'!"  liU  Sffi«»iliilif\\  iriMvad  of 
rWuMT  wIthliU  fri-liiifr^  ami  ('fiMri'|iti<iiis,  huiik 
iiiKlcr  tlifir  |in'«i>iirr,  nrnl  U'raiiu' cuitiirtil  and 
in:iriii-ul:it(>.  Tin- (■•ni-iiiiii^iic'.-  ofilii*'  iiitiriiiity 
nprr-'.ijl  any  attmipt  in  a  laruv  ImmIv,  in 
whirli  lie  knt'W  )itt  niii>t  tail.  I>nt  liis  Vdifc 
\vji«,  nil  oiitHi'ii'iit  I'nr  tlu'  j»nriM»M-soiJu<h<"iaI  di*- 
liato:  and  ihiTr  U  u**  rt'a<*i>n  t<i  duiilit  tljat,  it* 
till'  M  rvjiv  III'  hi"«  f'nuntrv  had  n»'l  <'alli<l  him 
nway  m)  s-hih  iri»ni  his  prnlf^^inn,  hi«»  fank'  a-*  a 
lawyiT  would  now  liav»«  *t«MHl  ujmhi  tin*  Ninif 
(li<tin::ni<«liid  :.'riiund  whirli  In*  ('••ntV.'<«'^MlIv  <htii- 
pii-<»  a**  a  '<?attoina[u  an  anthnr.  and  u  M-hidar. 

It  \v:is  not  until  17i'«4,  M ln-n  tin*  rarliainont 
of(in-at  jlritain  pa'^M-d  it-*  n-'ilntinim  prcpara- 
tory  tf>  the  <tan)p  act,  that  \'ir^inia  sconis  to 
havi'  lit'i-n  thnnin;:hly  start li-d  fniin  her  rfiK)Si'. 
liiT  Ifiri'xlatnrc  \va<i  tljcn  in  ht-s-inu  :  and  hiT 
patriot-,  lakiii::  thi' alarm,  ri-rnMnotratod  pnmipt- 
Iv  and  tiriiilv  ai^ain^t  thi<«a<«N)]iiuMl  iKiwor.  The 
nnmuMranri'.  hnwi-viT,  was  a-  u-ujd,  di^ropml- 
od.  and  the  >tanip  art  earm-.  iiut  ii  r:inic  to 
nici't.  «in  the  tloor  «)l'  tlu*  IhiMM-.  an  uidookfd- 
fi>r  «-hainpi<>n,  whom  Ilravi-n  hadju^t  rai*^^!  up 

for  thi*  \i 1  of  his  ('«iuntry  and  of  mankind.     I 

Fjieak  iif  that  untutori'd  chilil  of  natnn^  Patrick 
livnry,  who  hail  now,  for  tlio  fir-t  time,  left  liis 
natiw  fon-^t.-*  to  hhow  tlu-  nu-tal  of  widdi  lie 
wa-i  niado,  and  *'f^ive  the  \v«>rld  ushuranoe  of  a 
m;in.'' 

The  Asst'inhlv  met  in  tin*  citv  of  Williams- 
burj.',  whrrt'  Mr.  JrtlVrson  was  still  pun^uin^the 
Btnilv  of  the  law.  Mr.  JU-nrvV  celchratoii  rcsJo- 
lution-  apiiuKt  the  stamp  art  were  introduccil  in 
May,  l70o.  How  tiioy  wiTi*  roisicd,  und  how 
iiiaintairii'il,  has  hfon  already  stated  to  the 
%vorlii.  in  terms  that  have  l>een  pronounf>e<l 
extra va;_'.'int  l»y  thornj  who  nioiie^tly  consider 
them-el  ve>  i\t<  fumi-hiu^'  a  fair  standard  of  itevo- 
lutioiiary  en-el lenee.  Tlie  roldest  jrlow-wonn 
io  tile  hed^^'.  is  ahont  it»  lair  a  standard  of  the 
power  of  the  sun.  To  the  present  pur|)os<.',  it 
Li  onlv  nece-surv  to  remark,  that  Mr.  Jetterson 
TTiLM  present  at  this  de hate,  and  has  left  us  an 
aceount  <»f  it  in  his  own  words.  He  was  then, 
bo  says,  hut  a  sturK-nt,  and  stood  in  the  d(K>r  of 
communii'ation  between  the  House  and  the 
lobhy,  where  lie  heard  the  whole  of  this  ma^rni- 
iieent  debate.  The  oppo>ition  to  the  last  reso- 
lution was  most  Vehement;  the  debate  U{N)n  it, 
to  use  his  own  stroni:  lan;;ua^:e,  **  most  blooily ;  ■' 
but,  he  adds  torrents  of  >nlilime  eliMjuenec  from 
llenry,  backeil  by  the  s<»lid  reit-onin;:  of  John- 
son,  prevailed;  and  the  re>olution  w;ts  carried 
by  a  ^ingle  vote.  J  well  remember,  he  coutin- 
nes,  the  cry  of  '^treason,"  by  the  Sj»eaker, 
echoed  from  every  j»art  of  tlic  House,  against 
Mr.  Henry:  1  well  remember  his  pause,  and 
tlie  admirable  address  with  which  he  recovered 
Liinself,  and  batHed  the  char^*  thus  vociferated. 

Jle  here  alludes,  as  you  must  perceive,  to  that 
memorable  eselamatiou  of  Mr.  Heury,  now  be- 


I  cniiio  almost  too  familiar  for  npotation :  "Ccv 
'  Inwi  Ids  lirutus,  Charles  the  First  LL*  Cromvcl 
an  (1  ( i  e«  irge  t  he  Tli  i  rd — ( '  Treas«^n  I '  critti  di 
Speaker.  *  Troa*Mjn  !  treason !  ■  ecLord  vt 
House ;)  may  pn»fii  by  their  ox  ample.  Uij 
be  tri'a^on,  make  the  most  cif  it.*^ 

While  I  am  pre^H'titin^  to  you  this  liciurenf 
Mr.  .lert'erson  in  liis  youth,  listen inji  to  tiie 
alnio>t  sn|K;rliuman  eloquence  of  IIouryoaLd 
jrreat  subje<'t  which  fornieil  the  hin^w  uJ" '^i* 
Amerieaii  Ke volution,  are  yon  not  furriUy> 
minded  of  tlie  p.irallel  tjcefie  wliieh  had  fttwi 
only  four  years  liefore,  in  the  Hall  of  Jiaiioei 
Ho>ton:  Mr.  Adams  catching  from  <.>tis.  "ti 
breath  of  life?"  How  cli»so  the  i»araljcl  mC 
how  interesting  the  incident !  Who  can  taisi 
of  these  two  youn^  men,  destined  iLcinsti^* 
to  luako  w>  great  a  ti>;nre  in  the  future  Ui^'^ 
of  their  country,  thus  light! n^^  the  tires  oi  lliff 
own  ^'eniiis  at  the  altars  of  llenry  and  «'f  i.rA 
without  bein«  reminded  of  another  pirtch 
which  has  been  exhibited  to  us  by  a  Lb:"r:^ 
of  Jtome:  the  younf?er  Scijdo  Africanns  'Jt: 
in  his  mililjiry  noviciate,  frtandinc  «  yiimL~J 
spectator  on  a  hill  near  Carthnpe!  and  lu-iiia 
down  u|M)n  the  battle-tield  on  which  thi>^v«^ 
eran  (ieuerals,  Hamilcar  and  Mas.»aui»'!<«u  vtc? 
driving'  with  so  nmch  plory,  the  car  of  wsr: 
Whether  Otis  or  Henry  tirst  breathed  into  tii 
nation  the  breath  tif  life,  (a  question  nienJT:-:! 
curious  and  friendly  sin-culation,)  it  i^  Ver; 
certain  that  they  breathed  into  their  two  yutri 
hearers,  that  breath  which  has  made  liec 
both  imm(»rtal. 

Fn»m  this  day  forth,  Mr.  Jelfersk^n,  yenczu 
he  was,  8t<H)d  forward  as  a  ebainpiiii  furiJf 
country.  It  was  now,  in  the  tire  of  his  yiwti 
that  he  adopted  those  niott«^  for  hiss^akiX' 
well  reinemlKired  in  Virprinia  :  "  Ab  eo  libortfi 
a  quo  spiritus,"  and  "  Kesiatance  to  tyrants  3 
obedience  to  God.'*  lie  joined  the  Wid  of  W 
brave  who  were  for  the  boldest  measured:  ind 
by  the  lijrht,  the  contagious  spirit  and  vicorcf 
his  c(»nversation,  as  well  as  by  his  enchaotiot 
and  iK)werful  pen,  ho  contributed  eminenilj  w 
litl  Virginia  to  that  height  which  placed  h'^bj 
the  side  of  her  northern  sister.  It  is  a  hi$t«>ricil 
fact  well  known  to  us  all,  that  the^ie  two  $r«tf 
States,  then  by  far  tlie  most  populous  andiK)«^ 
ful  in  the  Union,  ledotf,  as  it  was  natural  aadDl 
that  they  should  do,  all  the  strong  mea<ur«»thit 
ended  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  To* 
gether,  and  stroke  for  stroke  they  breasted  the 
angry  surge,  and  threw  it  aside  '*^  with  Learti 
of  controversy,"  until  they  reached  that  shore 
from  wliich  we  now  look  back  with  so  much 
pride  and  triumph. 

It  was  in  his  thirtieth  year,  as  jou  remem- 
ber, that  Mr.  Adams  gave  to  the  world  his  trsi 
great  work,  the  Dissertation  on  the  Canon  tnd 
Feudal  Law ;  and  it  was  about  the  same  period 
of  his  life,  that  Mr.  Jefferson  produced  his  fint 
great  political  work,  ''A  Summary  View  of  the 
KighLs  of  British  America.-*  The  history  of 
this  work  is  somewhat  carious  and  interestiDg; 
,  and  I  give  it  to  you  on  the  anthority  of  Mr. 
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Jefferson  himself.  He  had  been  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  that  State  Ck)nvention  of  Virginia  which, 
in  August,  1774,  appointed  the  first  Delegates 
to  the  Continental  Congress.  Arrested  by  sick- 
ness on  his  way  to  Williamsburg,  he  sent  for- 
ward, to  be  laid  on  the  table,  a  draught  of  in- 
structions to  the  Delegates  whom  Virginia 
should  send.  This  was  read  by  the  members, 
and  they  published  it,  under  the  title  of  "  A 
Summary  View  of  the  Rights  of  British  Amer- 
ica." A  copy  of  this  work  having  found  its 
way  to  England,  it  received  from  the  pen  of  the 
celebrated  Burke  such  alterations  as  adapted  it 
to  the  purposes  of  the  opposition  there,  and  it 
there  reappeared  in  a  new  edition ;  an  honor 
which,  as  Mr.  Jefferson  afterwards  learned,  oc- 
casioned the  insertion  of  his  name  in  a  bill  of 
attainder,  which,  however,  never  saw  the  light. 
So  far  Mr.  Jefferson.  Let  me  add,  that  the  old 
inhabitants  of  Williamsburg,  a  few  years  back, 
well  remembered  the  effect  of  that  work  on 
Lord  Dunmore,  then  the  royal  governor  of  the 
State.  His  fury  broke  out  in  the  most  indecent 
and  unmiti(:ratea  language.  Mr.  Jefferson^s  name 
was  mark^  high  on  his  list  of  proscription,  and 
the  victim  was  only  reprieved  until  the  rebel- 
lion should  be  crushed ;  but  that  rebellion  be- 
came revolution,  and  the  high  priest  of  the  medi- 
tated sacrifice  was  sent  to  howl  his  disappoint- 
ment to  the  hills  and  winds  of  his  native  Scotland. 

In  the  next  year,  1775,  Mr.  Jefferson,  young 
as  he  was,  was  singled  out  by  the  Virginia 
legislature,  to  answer  Lord  North's  famous 
"conciliatory  proposition,"  called,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  day,  his  **  olive  branch."  But  it 
was  an  olive  branch  that  hid  the  guileful  ser- 
pent, or,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Adams,  "  it 
was  an  asp  in  a  basket  of  fiowers."  The  an- 
swer stands  upon  the  records  of  the  country. 
Cool,  calm,  close,  full  of  compressed  energy  and 
keen  sagacity;  while,  at  the  same  time  it  pre- 
serves the  most  perfect  decorum,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  nervous  and  manly  productions  even  of 
that  age  of  men. 

The  second  Congress  met  on  the  10th  of 
May,  1775.  Mr.  Adams  was,  of  course,  again 
a  member.  Mr.  Jefferson  having  been  deputed, 
contingently,  (to  supply  the  place  of  Peyton 
^  Randolph,)  did  not  take  his  seat  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  session.  Of  the  political 
works  of  this  Congress,  as  well  as  of  the 
preceding,  their  petitions,  memorials,  remon- 
strances, to  the  throne,  to  the  parliament,  to 
the  people  of  England,  of  Ireland,  and  of  Can- 
ada, I  have  forborne  to  speak,  because  they  are 
familiar  to  you  all.  Let  it  suffice  to  say,  that 
in  tlie  estimation  of  so  great  a  judge  as  Lord 
Chatham,  they  were  such  as  had  never  been 
surpassed  even  in  the  master  States  of  the 
world,  in  ancient  Greece  and  Rome;  and  al- 
though they  produced  no  good  effect  on  the 
unhappy  monarch  of  Britain;  though  Pharaoh's 
heart  was  hardened  so  that  they  moved  not 
him,  they  moved  aU  heaven  and  aJl  earth  be- 
sides, and  opened  a  passage  for  our  fiithen 
through  the  great  deep. 


The  plot  of  the  awfhl  drama  now  began  te 
thicken.  The  sword  had  been  drawn.  The 
battles  of  Lexington  and  Concord  had  been 
fought;  and  Warren,  the  rose  of  American 
chivalry,  had  been  cut  down,  in  his  bloom,  on 
that  hiU  which  his  death  lias  hallowed.  The 
blood  which  had  been  shed  in  Massachusetts 
cried  from  the  ground,  in  every  quarter  of  the 
Union.  Congress  heard  that  cry,  and  resolved 
on  war.  Troops  were  ordered  to  be  raised.  A 
Commander-in-Chief  came  to  be  appointed,  and 
General  Ward,  of  Massachusetts,  was  put  in 
nomination.  Here  we  have  an  incident  m  the 
life  of  Mr.  Adams  most  strikingly  characteristic 
of  the  man.  Giving  to  the  winds  all  local  pre> 
possessions,  and  looking  only  to  the  cause  that 
filled  his  soul,  the  cause  of  his  country,  he 
prompted  and  sustained  the  nomination  of  that 
patriot  hero  whom  the  Almighty,  in  his  good- 
ness, had  formed  for  the  occasion.  Washington 
was  elected,  and  the  choice  was  ratified  in 
heaven.  He  accepted  his  commission  on  the 
very  day  on  which  the  soul  of  Warren  winged 
its  fiight  from  Bunker  Hill,  and  well  did  he 
avenge  the  death  of  that  youthful  hero. 

Five  days  after  General  Washington's  ap- 
pointment, Mr.  Jefferson,  for  the  first  time,  took 
his  seat  as  a  member  of  Congress ;  and  here, 
for  the  first  time,  met  the  two  illustrious  men 
whom  we  are  endeavoring  to  commemorate. 
They  met,  and  at  once  became  friends — ^to  part 
no  more,  but  for  a  short  season,  and  then  to  be 
re-united,  both  for  time  and  eternity. 

There  was  now  open  war  between  Great 
Britain  and  her  colonies.  Yet  the  latter  looked 
no  farther  than  resistance  to  the  specific  power 
of  the  parent  country  to  tax  them  at  pleasure. 
A  dissolution  of  the  union  had  not  yet  been 
contemplated,  either  by  Congress,  or  the  nation ; 
and  many  of  those  who  had  voted  for  the  war, 
would  have  voted,  and  did  afterwards  vote, 
against  that  dissolution. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  under  which  the 
Congress  of  1776  assembled,  when  Adams  and 
Jefferson  again  met.  It  was,  as  you  know,  in 
this  Congress,  that  the  question  of  American 
Independence  came,  for  the  first  time,  to  be  dis- 
cussed ;  and  never,  certainly,  has  a  more  mo- 
mentous question  been  discussed,  in  any  age  or 
in  any  country :  for  it  was  fraught,  not  only 
with  the  destinies  of  this  wide  extended  conti- 
nent, but,  as  the  event  has  shown,  and  is  stiQ 
showing,  with  the  destinies  of  man  all  over  the 
world. 

How  fearful  that  question  then  was,  no  one 
can  tell  but  those  who,  forgetting  all  that  has 
since  past,  can  transport  themselves  back  to  the 
time,  and  plant  their  feet  on  the  ground  which 
those  patriots  then  occupied.  **  Shadows, 
clouds,  and  darkness"  then  covered  all  the 
future,  and  the  present  was  foil  only  of  danger 
and  terror.  A  more  nneaual  contest  never  wae 
proposed.  It  was,  indeeo,  as  it  was  then  said 
to  be,  the  shepherd  boy  of  Israel  going  forth  to 
battle  against  the  giant  of  Gath;  and  there 
were  yet  among  ns,  enough  to  tremble  when 
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th«*y  ln-anl  that  pant  s-iy,  "Cuini*  ti»  iiu'.  ami  I 
will  u'ivc  tliv  tli"<li  til  the  t'l'wl"  lif  tilt*  air  ami 
tin*  iMU-ts  nf  Xhv  tKl-l.**  l»Ul.  I  In- re  wati-  |!iii«^* 
wli')  lU'ViT  trmiMiHl — wlm  kin  \v  iljat  tln-n- 
wa«a(iiHl  ill  I.-«r:ti-l,  ari'l  \«}i>i  wi  n*  wiliiii::  !•» 
Ci'iiriiirt  llM'ir  raiiM-  "t**  IjI-  «\«!i-l.:iiii!i'<l  JM— 
ti<f."  :iii<l  111-.  aliiiij'liTy  |Ki\v,r.  '1  )i:it  their 
jrrrat  tni*l  was  in  Ilirn.  i-  iii.'iriir.-t  tViMu  thr  n.- 
inark-  that  wi-n-  (■••iitinn;illv  hivakinj  lV"iii  thi* 
li|i^  dlthi-  fiat  riot-.  Thu%  thi-  iiaTri-'t  Ilauhy, 
miifU  [in-^Mil  njiMii  tin.-  ir.rijuality  i.f  ili,.  »•  n- 
tt'-T,  r«iJlh!  «H|]\  aJi«i\ViT,  •*  Wi-  iii'i-T  |iiit  T'l  M-a  — 

l*rn\  iili-in-f  \\  ill  hrin^:  u^  i!it«»  i"'rt  ;*"  iwnl  I'alrirk 
Helirv,  when  ur^'e«l  ii|miii  tl.f  !«alne  tii|'i<\  i  x- 
clainied,  "True,  true;  hut  thrri-  i-  a  (li-l 
alniVe,  win  I  niKs  and  uverniles  tlie  <li-«ti:iii.- 
of  nation?^.'' 

Aniiil  thi*i  apjiallin;;  array  that  >:]rniiinilfil 
tliOiM,  the  lir*t  tn  enlt-r  th»'  hrr;.«'h,  "-wunl  in 
haixl,  vva^t^nhn  A<laJM« — tin-  \i«'ii»n  ••!' hi^ ;.  joith 
at  hi'^  In-art,  and  Iii«  (■••uiitrv  in  e\trv  ni  rvi'. 
On  the  sixth  nf  May,  he  olli-ri-d,  in  mniMiitiii- 
Ot'  the  whnje,  tin-  >iL'ljili«  aiit  rr^i»hi:i«»n.  that 
the  eul(irjir>>!jMidd  l'i»rrii  >r'i\iT:jnii'iif'«  iruli  ji-.inl- 
cnt.  nl'  the  rniwn.  'I'hi-«  wa-  iln*  harl-iiiji-:-  «il' 
more  i[ii|ii>rtaiit  nira-iiri**,  ar:d  M-i-ni<  in  )ia\i- 
been  put  I'urward  tn  I'eil  tin-  p'.iNi- i.t"  ihr  llnij-i-. 
The  reMilmijiii,  afti-r  a  lilnudy  vtru^vl^'i  ^\«'>- 
ad<)|iti-<l  nn  the  l<')t!idav  nlMav  loHowinj.  (Mi 
the  Till  tif  .hnu-,  hy  presi'ins  rohi-iTl,  Kii-!iard 
Henry  Lee  iimveil  tlie  pvat  re-««]ii*ii«Mi  nf  In- 
dependenei".  and  ua-^  >eeniidi-d  hy  .h-hii  Adanj>: 
And  "tlien  I'unie  the  tii;:  uf  war."  'Mu'  (h-hate 
uiMiii  it  \\a^  ('i)ritiiiiied  t'mTri  the  7th  tnthe  i(>t!i. 
when  the  lurtlur  rnii^ideratitui  ut"  it  was  jm-t- 
I>()ned  t«>  the  l-*!  of  Jidy,  and  at  I  he  sinie  tinii' 
a  eoniniittee  of  live  \va>  apiit»iMied  !o  pnparr, 
T)roviH<>na]ly,  a  <lran;:ht  uf  a  I)i<laratii»n  nf  Iii- 
aei»en<leiiee.  At  tlie  heacl  nf  thi>  inijMirtaiit 
committee,  which  \\a'^  llu-n  appnintid  l»y  vnti.- 
of  the  Ihmse.  allhon-h  lie  was  (»ri»l»a!'ly  the 
voun;ri.'>t  nunihvr,  arid  i-ne  «»f  the  yoMii;je>t  men 
in  the  lliiuse,  (for  he  had  served  only  part  of 
the  former  session,  ami  was  hut  l]iirl\-rwo 
years  I ►f  aj^e, )  >tand«»  the  name  of  Tlioina-  .'eiK-r- 
8on — Mr.  Adams  stan«ls  next.  Ami  the-e  two 
gentlemen  havin;:  hoeii  ik-jtuted  a  "ii^-CMinniit- 
Uf  t(^  prirjiare  the  <lraii.L^ht.  that  drauirht.  at  Mr. 
Adams'  earnot  imjioriimity.  wa**  pruparul  hy 
lii>  more  yontlil'iil  tVirnd.  Of  tiii<  traM-ariiiui 
Mr.  Adam>  is  himsilf  thf  hi-torian,  am!  i\n:  an- 
thor'<iiip  of  the  hechiratimi,  thnii;:h  i.iu-i-  di>- 
puted,  is  thus  jjlared  fur  ever  heyund  the  rearh 
of  (piestion. 

The  linal  dehate  on  the  re>nliniun  wa>  pn-t- 
pone<l,  JLS  wc  have  >een,  for  nearly  a  nionlh.  In 
the  mean  time,  all  who  Mrcctnivtrsani  with  th<' 
CM>urse  of  action  of  all  <lelil)erative  hmlie*.  kuuw 
Low  nuu^h  is  (hme  hy  conversation  anion:;  the 
inend»ers.  It  is  not  oftrii,  indeed,  that  pr«»^r- 
Ivtes  are  made  on  ;:i*eat  quest iinis  l.»y  piiMic 
dfehate.  On  sucli  questions,  opinion>  are  far 
mure  fre«iuently  formed  in  private,  and  si>  form- 
ed that  debate  is  seldom  known  to  <:han;re  them. 
llenoe  the  value  of  the  out-of-donr  tahnt  of 
chauibcr  consultation  where  objections  candidly 


^tated  are  candidly,  (\iliiily.  and  mildly  ilivri«. 
ed  :  whiTe  HeithtT  {tritle.  ii*.»r  s!iaiiie,  nor.«»i*v 
take  part  in  the  di<rus.Mifii,  iji»r  stand  in  xin 
way  uf  a  rorrert  coiudii>iuii :  bur  whore  rU^ 
thinu'  Ik- in;:  cniidurttHl  traukly,  deli  cat  tly.  :<.- 
''pi- it  tally,  and  kindly,  the  l»vlt"er  catim.'  anJ  t..c 
betti-r  reaMHier  are  aliiici>t  iilwaj's  .-.urv  v(  »i:- 
ri*«i.  In  thi-i  kind  «if  siervit'c,  as  well  a-  ir.  ill 
that  depended  on  tlio  power  of  ciini[ii>?«i:ii'r..  M.-. 
.Iitl'iTH.n  wa'*  as  niucfi  a  iii;i.*ti:r-ina^n«[a:ia*l.:^ 
ehupieiit  friend  Admits  wa.«i  in  dcl'ate.  T:\r} 
wero,  in  truth.  lienii-ipln-re>  ol'  the  same  pO-t". 
;rlohf,  and  reipiired  only  to  be  brou^iht  aijii  [';: 
to^jrthrr.  to  prove  that  they  wcFc  parts  ■■:  :iit 
siirie  hi-a veil- formed  w]i«di>. 

On  tin*  prrseiit  oeea:oion,  however,  lnucli»:l~. 
remained  tn  Ik*  ellreted  by  dcliate.  The  r!r>:'-: 
.Tnly  <anu',  and  the  irreat  delmtc  on  the  re!"Oj- 
tioii  for  imlependentv  Wiis  rosnnied,  with  I'tk-I 
-  p  i  r i  t .  Th e  <  1  i X ' u s^ i I  Hi  w  as  n;ra i  n  pr(  >t  raet^n J  l*'  ■: 
tw'»  day-*,  whirl  I.  in  tublition  tu  the  Hvnai: 
tlnve.  Were  -uflieicnt,  in  that  a;rf,  Tu  call  •k-iltli 
The  -iK-akinj:  talent  of  the  lIi•n^o.  IJiitta,  lU 
Italian  hiMorian  of  our  Hevniution.  has  iiiju't 
Mr.  l)irkin-on  and  Mr.  Lee  the  iirhicipal  sj^ai- 
er>  on  the  oppoMte  '^ide**  i»f  iliis  f| notion  :  uiA 
availiii:;  him-elf  of  that  dramatic  licons*.*  nf  a:;- 
«itnl  hi'-toriaiiN,  which  the  tidi-lity  of  ni.il-.rj 
hi-tory  ha>  exphided,  he  luis  drawn,  fn -n;  hi- 
«»\\n  fancy,  two  orations,  whirli  he  hxs  p:ir  iLt.i 
tlie  months  of  those  <li!*tin;:ni>bcd  men.*  AViti 
no  di'-po>ilion  to  ton<h.  with  a  lti>stlle  har.i  i-uo 
leaf  of  the  Well-earned  laurelsof  Mr.  Li-^-.  ivvhiik 
every  American  wouhl  feel  far  inure  ple.-iSiirvia 
enntriliutin;:  to  hrij:hten  and  to  cheri>h.i  a:A 
witli  no  fe»lin;rs  but  those  of  reverence  aiiu 
L'ratituile  for  the  memory  of  the  other  -Tti: 
patri.it-i  who  as^i-ted  in  that  debate.  m?iy  ^vtf 
not  ?.ay.  and  are  we  not  bound  in  justice  tosiy, 
that  Hotta  is  iniMaken  in  the  relative  j.roi.ii- 
nency  of  one.  at  least,  of  his  i)rub»eut(»rs  .'  Jilr. 
Jellerson  lia>  told  us  that  **  the  C-olussus  of  ihtt 
('oi!trre<s— the  p-eat  pillar  of  support  to  lU 
I.)eclarfttion  of  Indejiendence,  and  it".  able>t  ml- 
v<»eate  and  chainimMi  on  the  tiof»r  of  the  lIoRSis 
was  John  Adams.''  How  Ije  supported  it.  cnii 
now  be  only  matter  of  iinatrination  :  for,  the 
debate  was  conducted  with  clo>ed  doors,  zwA 
tlu're  wa>  no  reporter  on  tho  floor  to  catch  liie 
strains  livin::  as  they  rose.  1  will  not  atten.]«t 
wliat  Mr.  Adams  himself,  if  he  were  alive.  c*jmj\ 
not  aceomidi-h.  He  nii^dit  recall  the  topics  of 
ar;:n!nent ;  but  with  rej^ard  t(»  those  Hashes*  of 
insi>iration,  tho>e  bursts  of  passion,  which  jrrew 
out  of  the  awful  feelings  of  the  moment,  they 
are  ^one  forever,  with  the  reality  of  the'occa- 
<i«»n  ;  and  the  happiest  etlbrt  of  fancy  to  sujiplv 
their  j.lace,  rby  me,  at  least.)  would  bear  no 
hetter  resemblance  to  the  t»ri;riual,  than  the 
petty  crepitations  of  an  artiticijd  vidcano  totlie 
sublime  explosions  of  thundering  ^Etna.  "Waiv- 
inj;,  therefore,  tho  example  of  lV>tta,  let  it  suf- 
fice for  us  to  know,  that  in  that  moment  of 
darkness,  of  terror,  and  of  constematiou,  when 
the  election  was  to  be  made  between  an  attempt 
at  liberty  and  indepen douce  on  the  one  hand, 
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and  defeat,  subjugation  and  death  on  the  other, 
the  courage  of  Adams,  in  the  true  spirit  of  he- 
roism, rose  in  proportion  to  the  dangers  that 
pressed  around  him ;  and  that  he  poured  forth 
that  only  genuine  eloquence,  the  eloquence  of 
tlie  soul,  which,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, "moved  his  hearers  from  their  seats." 
The  objections  of  his  adversaries  were  seen  no 
longer  but  in  a  state  of  wreck;  floating,  in 
broken  fragments,  on  the  billows  of  the  storm ; 
and  over  rocks,  over  breakers,  and  amid  ingulf- 
ing wliirlpools,  that  every  where  surrounded 
him,  he  brought  the  gallant  ship  of  the  nation 
safe  into  port. 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which 
this  great  victory  was  achieved,  (before  which, 
in  moral  grandeur,  the  trophies  of  Marengo  and 
the  Nile  fiide  away,)  and  while  his  mind  was 
yet  rolling  with  the  agitation  of  the  recent 
tempest,  that  he  wrote  that  letter  to  the  vener- 
able partner  of  his  bosom,  which  has  now  be- 
come matter  of  history;  in  which,  after  an- 
nouncing the  adoption  of  the  resolution,  he 
foretells  the  future  glories  of  his  country,  and 
the  honors  with  which  the  returning  anniver- 
sary of  her  Declaration  of  Independence  would 
be  hailed,  till  time  should  bo  no  more.  That 
which  strikes  us  on  the  first  perusal  of  this  let- 
ter, is,  the  prophetic  character  with  which  it  is 
stamped,  and  the  exactness  with  which  its  pre- 
dictions have  been  fulfilled.  But,  his  biogra- 
pher will  remark  in  it  another  character :  the 
deep  political  calculation  of  results,  through 
which  the  mind  of  the  writer,  according  to 
its  habit,  had  flashed;  and  the  firm  and  un- 
doubting  confidence  with  which,  in  spite  of 
those  appearances  that  alarmed  and  misled 
>veaker  minds,  he  looked  to  the  triumphant 
close  of  the  struggle. 

The  resolution  having  been  carried,  the 
draught  of  the  declaration  came  to  be  examined 
in  detail ;  and,  so  faultless  had  it  issued  from 
the  hands  of  its  author,  that  it  was  adopted  as 
be  had  prepared  it,  pruned  only  of  a  few  of  its 
brightest  inherent  bJeauties,  through  a  prudent 
deference  to  some  of  the  States.  It  was  adopted 
about  noon  of  the  fourth,  and  proclaimed  to  an 
exulting  nation,  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day. 

That  brave  and  animated  band  who  signed 
it — where  are  they  now?  What  heart  does 
not  sink  at  the  question  ?  One  only  survives : 
Charles  Carroll,  of  CarroUton — a  noble  speci- 
men of  the  age  that  has  gone  by,  and  now  the 
single  object  of  that  age,  on  whom  the  venera- 
tion and  prayers  of  his  country  are  concentrated. 
The  rest  have  bequeathed  to  us  the  immortal 
record  of  their  virtue  and  patriotism,  and  have 
ascended  to  a  brighter  reward  than  man  can 
confer. 

Of  that  instrument  to  which  you  listen  with 
reverence  on  every  returning  anniversary  of  its 
adoption,  *^  which  forms  the  ornament  of  oar 
halls,  and  the  first  political  lesson  of  onr  chil- 
dren," it  is  needless  to  speak.  Yon  know  that 
in  its  origin  and  object,  it  was  a  statement  of 
the  causes  which  had  compelled  our  fatheiB  to 


separate  themselves  from  Great  Britain,  and  to 
declare  these  States  free  and  independent.  It 
was  the  voice  of  the  American  nation  addressing 
herself  to  the  other  nations  of  the  earth ;  and 
the  address  is,  in  all  respects,  worthy  of  this 
noble  personification.  It  is  the  great  argument 
of  America  in  vindication  of  her  course :  and 
as  Mr.  Adams  had  been  the  Colossus  of  the 
cause  on  the  fioor  of  Congress,  his  illustrious 
friend,  the  author  of  this  instrument,  may  well 
be  pronounced  to  have  been  its  Colossus  on  the 
theatre  of  the  world. 

The  decisive  step,  which  fixed  the  destiny  of 
the  nation,  had  now  been  taken :  and  that  step 
was  irrevocable.  "The  die  was  now  indeed 
cast.  The  Rubicon  had  been  crossed,"  effectu- 
ally, finally,  for  ever.  There  was  no  return  but 
to  chains,  slavery  and  death.  No  such  back- 
ward step  was  m^itated  by  the  firm  hearts  that 
led  on  the  march  of  the  nation :  but,  confiding 
in  the  iustice  of  Heaven,  and  the  final  triumph 
of  truth,  they  moved  forward  in  solid  phalanx, 
and  with  martial  step,  regardless  of  the  tempest 
that  was  breaking  around  them. 

Their  confidence  in  the  favor  and  protection 
of  Heaven,  however,  strong  and  unshaken  as  it 
was,  did  not  dispose  them  to  relax  their  own 
exertions,  nor  to  neglect  the  earthly  means  of 
securing  their  triumph.  They  were  not  of  the 
number  of  those  who  call  upon  Hercules,  and 
put  not  their  own  shoulders  to  the  wheel.  Our 
adversary  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  na- 
tions on  earth.  Our  whole  strength  consisted 
of  a  few  stout  hearts  and  a  good  cause.  But 
we  were  wofully  deficient  in  all  the  sinews  of 
war:  we  wanted  men,  we  wanted  arms,  we 
wanted  money ;  and  these  could  be  procured 
only  from  abroad.  But  the  intervening  ocean 
was  covered  with  the  fleets  of  the  enemy ;  and 
the  patriot  Laurens,  one  of  their  captives,  was 
already  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  of  London. 
Who  was  there  to  undertake  this  perilous  ser- 
vice? He  who  was  ever  ready  to  peril  any 
service  in  the  cause  of  his  country:  John 
Adams.  Congress  knew  their  man,  and  did  not 
hesitate  on  the  choice.  Appointed  a  minister 
to  France,  he  promptly  obeyed  the  sacred  call, 
and,  with  a  brave  and  fearless  heart,  he  ran  the 
gauntlet  through  the  hostile  fleet,  and  arrived 
in  safety.  Passing  from  court  to  court,  he 
pleaded  the  cause  of  his  country  with  all  the 
resistless  energy  of  troth ;  and,  availing  himself 
adroitly  of  the  selfish  passions  and  interests  of 
those  courts,  he  ceased  not  to  ply  his  efforts, 
with  matchless  dexterity,  until  the  objects  of 
his  mission  were  completely  attained.  With 
the  exception  of  one  short  interval  of  a  return 
home,  in  1779,  when  he  aided  in  giving  form  to 
the  constitution  of  his  native  State,  he  remained 
abroad,  in  France,  in  Holland — wherever  he 
could  be  most  useful — ^in  the  strennons,  faithftil 
and  successful  service  of  his  country,  receiving 
repeated  votes  of  thanks  from  Congress,  till  the 
storm  was  over,  and  peace  and  liberty  came  to 
crown  his  feUcity,  and  realize  the  eherished 
vision  of  his  youtL 
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Mr.  .T»'ff»*r*«»n.  iii'an»li:!i.\  wiHi.nt  l.-^-istri-nTi-  '  true  that  a  f^Nir  airomi-t  wa-s  niA'lv  in  i*f:- 
nu-lv  uii«l  Mii-i »— I'lllv  » rj/:iu''-l  «t  li"n»f.  in  t*i»r-  !  tiiiii*«  to  woiiinl  the  hi"»n«»r  of  hi«  aJriiinxr*:!^ 
wartlihi;  ami  funtirriilrij  'In-  ^ti  at  o^.j.-i-t*  nf  the  i  li'it  he  iMin- a  rhariiu-.!  rhariU'ter  ;  and  ::.>. !.ke 
Ri'Vi.lmiiiii,  a:i'l  luiikir./  it  :i  rtvuliiiiiiiiiii*  mini!.  '  i-w-ry  otJu-r  M^w  ihat  has-  evcr  l»i-en  aiii^i  s'. 
ad  Will  ;i*  nf  L"»vtn.iii«iif.  Markiri::.  with  that  it.  «»rily  m-niifd  to  crTi«h  his  accu-s^r,  ir.-i  '.o 
f(:u;iu-iry  whii-li  di-ti:j«"ii*h«"l  l.iiii,  the  ■M-rii-«  <«t'  ,  K-avc  him  the  brijL'htvr  and  strx»r.^er  f^T  iLe 
iuvtMitiiiiio  Itv  wliii-h  fvraiir»v  hid  n.ntrivnl  tii  .  as«ault. 

tijfiir  thi"  mind  t"  s»i!'j«-'':i"H.  and  fi|iji-ar»f  it  in  .  In  1T**1,  hi*  alert  and  active  mir.-L  w:.>: 
liahit- ut' ».*T\  ilr '•iili"idli.ati«iri.  In- j.r«H  iiilr«l  in  wat«-hed  thi;  ri-in:r  character  of  hi*  Ccw-'i-.n 
VirL'iiiia,  with  flu-  ai^l  nt' IV-ndN'turi  un<l  "Wvthe.  '  ri«»intry  wit!j  a!l  the  jealmxs  viirilanoeof  a?,  i'.i- 
tn  hri-ak  nif  tlie  nianatli'S  "n'*  \>y  "ne,  nn'l  di-  i'Mi^.  fatlur,  fi»iind  a  new  ficca.«-i«»n  to  ^il]  L'.'j: 
liv«  r  tlif  inipri«>nid  intill-'it  lr«»m  thi-dfl-a-in::  int*»  tin-  inti  IK-t-tnal  tield.  Our  c»  •Tint  rywi-y:: 
iMirriTv.  The  law  «<t'  i-ntai!-.  tliat  !'•  u«lal  rem-  li'it  imiKTtirtly  kn<»wn  in  Eur'>{»c.  Ir*  iVv.  !> 
trivaiM-e  tu  I"ii-ter  ariil  iiMiiri-ii  ii  \ii'iiii:»  ari*t"r-  '  -nil,  it-*  ]diy*ifal  caparitj^^  jj^  anima!*,  :::': 
ru<y  at  the  e\-jMMi«M'  nfthf  r-ummuniTy,  had  at  a  evi-n  tlie  men  who  inli.'thited  it,  were  !-»  lir.': 
j»n"\ii«U"*  jM/riml  iH-m  Ii.'-iikiii  \i\t.  «in  thi-ir  -'i;:-  known,  »is  to  have  furni-hed  to  ii}iil«»*i.j'>^ 
gi"«tion  :  and  pro|ifrty  win  lilt  i.i  <'in'iil:ite  ahmud  a  theme  of  unfounded  and  de;:""«i-i; 
fri'«Iy,  arid  imiiari  Inahh  an«l  vi;;.ir  to  the  **]**:-  ,  !>|H<'iilatitin.  Tho-<*  viMnnaries,  dreriTnini:  'V-.r 
ration-  of  >o«"iety.  The  hiw  of  jirinio::i-nitiiri.-.  '  the«»rie-  wliieli  tliey  wanted  the  mean-  'C  'J.e 
that  other  fendal  contrivance  to  cn-ate  and  '  inclination  to  confront  wit li  fart :s,  had  ail var.ivi 
keep  np  an  artificial  ineiinality  ainoii::  men  arniin^  other-,  the  fantastic  iiotinn,  that  vve: 
whom  tiii-ir  ('n-at«»r  had  niaiie  ei^nal.  wu*s  now  man  ile^'eiierated  hy  transplaiitatinn  to  Ar.-^iT- 
rejH-aled.  arid  tin-  parent  and  hi-  chi!<lri-n  were  ica.  T«»  refute  thi-  in-oK-nt  position,  a:.i!  !■> 
ri.-tor«d  to  th«ir  natural  ri-li;rion.  Ainl.  ahove  j  »]ace  hi- cnun  try  hv  fore  Kun»[K.' and  the  Wi-rli 
all.  that  daring  n-rirp:iTii>n  on  the  ri;:hf-  of  the  '  on  tlu- elevatefI;rroi:nd  >]io  was  viititlod  ti>li<vi 
Creator,  a?»  well  a-  th«*  crt-ature,  w  lii«  Ii  pre-  thi-  Note- on  Vir;riniii  were  i>reiiare<l  arsd  p-V 
Hniiie- to  dictati*  to  man  w  hat  lie -hall  helievc,  ^  li-hcd.  lie  tliere  {Miinted  to  \ra.-hin;rt'.f!U  to 
and  in  what  form  lie  -hall  oth-r  the  wiT-liip  of  Franklin,  and  to  Kitten hunsc,  as  iH'In^*  a.VLc 
hi-  heart,  and  thi-.  t«io.  fur  the  vili-  pnrp«»-e  4)f  ^  -ntlicient  to  exterminate  this  liore.-y;  and  wr 
htren;rtheninuMhi' harni- of  a  ti-mporal  tyrant,  njay  now  {n tint  to  .Tet!ers<»n  and  to  AdanK  as 
hy  feeilin;;  arid  ]>arnpii-iii^thc  tool-of  hi-]HiWer,  Mitficient  In  annihilate  it.  This  jmre  and  pr-.iud 
wa-  indi;:nantly  dcmoli-ln-d.  and  thr  t-ouI  was  otfcrirju' <»n  the  altar  of  his  ooiintry,  '*  The  Ni.-Te* 
re-torc4l  to  its  frt'e  comrnunioM  with  the  (iod  "  on  Vir^rinia,*'  honored  its  author  aliroad  n-^ 
who  ;;ave  it.  I  les-*  than  at  home;   and   when,   >hnrtlv  aiVr- 

Th«'  preamhle  to  the  hill  e-tal»li>]iin;;  rernrious  wards  the  puhli<'  service  calle«l  him  to  feurp'*, 
freeilom  in  Virginia,  i-*  one  'if  the  iiio^r  morally  it  ;r:ive  him  a  pn»m]»t  and  di-tin^ii-hed  {'Afiy 
Hiiiilinie  of  Iiinnari  prod(ictii>n-.  Hy  it?*  ^'nat 
author  it  wa-  alway*  e-tci-nieil  as  on*'  of  hi- 
lia(ij»ic«it  effort-,  and  the  niea-urn  itself  one  of 
his  hc-t  -ervii-.-«j,  a-  the  .short  and  mo<le-t  epi- 
tjiph  h't't  hy  him  atte-t<.  IIi;:hiT  prai-e  «'annot 
and  nei'd  not  he  ;:ivcii  to  it  than  to  -ay,  it  is  in 
in  all  re'ijH-cts  worthy  of  the  pen  whicji  wrote 
the  I'eclarationof  liidipeiidcnce;  that  ithreathes 
the  s'lrne  lot'iy  and  noMe -pirit,  and  is  a  tit  com- 
jmiiion  for  that  ininiorial  in-trnnierit. 

The  le^rislative  cnactmerjts  that,  luive  hoen 
liientioiied,  form  a  ^mall  part  only  of  an  entire 
revi-ion  of  the  law<  of  Vir^nnia.  TIk'  collection 
of  hills  passed  hy  the-e  ^Ti-at  men  (tirie  hundred 
and  iwi-nty— ix  in  nuruher;.  pre-iTit-*  a  sy>tem 
of  juriMprmlence,  so  cr)riiprehen>i\e,  protound 
and  heautiful,  so  pert'ectly,  -o  happily  adapted 
to  the  new  state  of  thin;:s.  that,  if  it-  author<i 
had  never  done  any  tiling  el-e,  impartial  hi>«tory 
would  have  ussi;rned  them  a  phu'e  hy  the  side 
of  Solon  and  Lycurtrns. 

In  1770,  Mr.  Jetlersiin  was  called  to  a-sumo 
the  helm  of  govornment  iri  Vir;;inia,  in  succe?'- 
Bion  to  Patrick  Henry.  He  tiNik  that  helm  at 
the  moment  when  war,  for  the  first  time,  had 
entered  the  limits  of  the  eonnnonwealth.  With 
what  Htrenj^th,  fidelity,  and  ahility  he  held  it, 
under  the  most  trying  circuniMaiices,  the  high- 
est  totimoniuls  niiw  stand  on  the  journals  of 
Congress,  us  well  as  those  of  Virginia.     It  is 


.-  .  .  I' 

p<»rt  into  the  highest  circles  of  t^*ience  and  lit-.*- 

rat  u  re. 

Thu-i  actively  and  usefully  eniph»yed  in;r.Janl- 
inu  the  fame,  and  advancing  the  honor  aridl::!^" 
piness  of  hi-*  country,  the  war  of  the  lievt.-luti'n 
came  to  its  <*lose;  and  «m  the  10th  of  Octi'l'rr, 
1781,  <if  which  this  day  is  the  annivers-ifv, 
(ircat  Hritain  howed  to  tho  ascendency  of  eir 
cause.  Her  last  effective  army  struck  )ier  *taDJ- 
ard  on  the  heights  of  York,  and  peace  and  in- 
ilependeiice  came  to  hless  our  ]an«l. 

Mr.  Adams  wjis  still  abroad  when  this  gresl 
consu mrmit ion  «)f  his  early  hopes  t«H»k  pLioe: 
ami.  although  the  war  was  over,  a  ditliouh  t.i>k 
-till  remained  to  he  perfomie<l.  The  terms  I'f 
peai-e  were  yet  to  he  arranged,  and  V.t  l»e  ar- 
ran;:ed  umler  circmnstances  of  the  most  o»ru- 
plicated  embarrassment.  That  the  acknowKilj;- 
nient  of  our  indei>endenee  was  to  be  its  first  niiJ 
indispensalile  condition  was  well  understtXKl; 
and  Mr.  Adams,  then  at  the  Hague,  with  that 
deci-i«>n  which  always  marked  his  chjiracter, 
refused  to  leave  his  jH»st  and  take  part  in  the 
negotiation  at  Paris,  until  the  i>owers  of  the 
British  commissioner  should  be  so  enlarged  a» 
to  authorize  him  to  midsethat  acknowlodgmeiit 
une<pii vocally.  I  will  not  detain  yon  by  a  re- 
hearsal of  what  yon  so  well  know  "the  difficuJ- 
tics  and  intricacies  hy  which  this  negotijiliou 
was  protracted.    Sufiice  it  to  saj',  that  the  finn- 
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ness  and  skill  of  the  American  commissioners 
triumphed  on  every  point.  The  treaty  of  peace 
was  executed,  and  the  lost  seal  was  thus  put  to 
the  independence  of  these  States. 

Thus  closed  the  great  drama  of  the  American 
Revolution.  And  here  for  a  moment  let  us 
pause.  If  the  services  of  our  departed  fathers 
nad  closed  at  this  point,  as  it  did  with  many  of 
their  compatriots — with  too  many,  if  the  wishes 
and  prayers  of  their  country  could  have  averted 
it — what  obligations,  what  honors,  should  we 
not  owe  to  their  memories  1  What  would  not 
the  w^orld  owe  to  them  I  But,  as  if  they 
liad  not  already  done  enough,  as  if,  indeed, 
they  had  done  nothing  while  any  thing  yet  re- 
mained to  bo  done,  they  were  ready,  with  reno- 
vated youth  and  elastic  step,  to  take  a  new  start 
in  the  career  of  their  emancipated  country. 

The  Federal  Constitution  was  adopted,  and 
a  new  leaf  was  turned  in  the  history  of  man. 
"With  what  characters  the  page  should  be  in- 
scribed— whether  it  should  open  a  great  era 
of  permanent  gocnl  to  the  human  family,  or  pass 
away  like  a  portent  of  direful  evil,  was  now  to 
depend  on  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  America. 
At  this  time  our  two  great  patriots  were  both 
abroad  in  the  public  service:  Mr.  Adams  in 
England,  where,  in  1787,  he  refuted,  by  his 
great  work,  "  The  Defence  of  the  American 
Constitutions,"  the  wild  theories  of  Turgot, 
De  Mably,  and  Price;  and  Mr.  Jefferson  in 
France,  where  he  was  presenting  in  his  own 
person  a  living  and  splendid  refutation  of  the 
notion  of  degeneracy  in  the  American  man. 
On  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 
they  were  both  called  home,  to  lend  the  weight 
of  their  character  and  talents  to  this  new  and 
momentous  experiment  on  the  capacity  of  man 
for  self-government.  Mr.  Adams  was  called  to 
ilU  tlie  second  office  under  the  new  government, 
the  first  having  been  justly  conferred  by  the 
rule  "detur  fortiori:"  and  Mr.  Jefferson,  to 
take  the  direction  of  the  highest  Executive 
Department.  The  office  of  Vice  President 
afforded,  as  you  are  aware,  no  scope  for  the 
public  display  of  talent.  But  the  leisure  which 
it  allowed,  enabled  Mr.  Adams  to  pour  out  from 
his  full  fraught  mind,  another  great  political 
work,  his  Discourses  on  Davila ;  and,  while  he 

S resided  over  the  Senate  with  unexceptionable 
ignity  and  propriety,  President  Washington 
always  found  in  him  an  able  and  honest  adviser, 
in  whom  his  confidence  was  implicit  and  un- 
bonnded. 

Mr.  Jefferson  had  a  theatre  that  called  for 
action.  The  Department  of  State  was  now,  for 
the  first  time,  to  be  organized.  Its  operations 
were  all  to  be  moulded  into  system,  and  an  in- 
tellectual character  was  to  be  given  to  it,  as 
well  as  the  government  to  which  it  belonged, 
before  this  nation  and  before  the  world.  The 
frequent  calls  made  by  Congress  for  reports  on 
the  most  abstruse  questions  of  science  con- 
nected with  government,  and  on  those  vast  and 
novel  and  multifarious  sabjects  of  political 
economy,  peculiar  to  this  wide-extended  and 


diversified  continent :  discussions  with  the  minis- 
ters of  foreign  governments,  more  especially 
with  those  of  France  and  England  and  Spain, 
on  those  great  and  agitating  questions  of  inter- 
national law,  which  were  then  continually 
arising ;  and  instructions  to  our  own  ministers 
abroad,  resident  at  the  courts  of  the  great  bel- 
ligerent powers,  and  who  had  consequently 
the  most  delicate  and  discordant  interests  to 
manage;  presented  a  series  of  labors  for  the 
mind,  which  few,  very  few  men  in  this  or  any 
other  country  could  have  sustained  with  reputa- 
tion. How  Mr.  Jefferson  acquitted  himself, 
you  all  know.  It  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of 
his  character  to  have  discharged  the  duties  of 
every  office  to  which  he  was  called,  with  such 
exact,  appropriate,  and  felicitous  ability,  that 
he  seemed,  for  the  time,  to  have  been  born  for 
that  alone.  As  an  evidence  of  the  nnanimons 
admiration  of  the  matchless  skill  and  talent 
with  which  he  discharged  the  duties  of  this 
office,  I  hope  it  may  be  mentioned,  without 
awaking  any  asperity  of  feeling,  that  when,  at 
a  subsequent  period,  he  was  put  in  a  nomina- 
tion by  his  friends  for  the  office  of  President, 
his  adversaries  publicly  objected — "  that  nature 
had  made  him  only  for  a  Secretary  of  State." 

President  Washington  having%et  the  great  ex- 
ample, which  has  ingrafted  on  the  constitution 
as  firmly  as  if  it  had  formed  one  of  its  express 
provisions,  the  principle  of  retiring  from  the 
office  of  President  at  the  end  of  eight  years, 
Mr.  Adams  succeeded  him,  and  Mr.  Jefferson 
followed  Mr.  Adams  in  the  office  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  Adams  came  into  the  office  of  President 
at  a  time  of  great  commotion,  prodnced  chiefly 
by  the  progress  of  the  revolution  in  France, 
and  those  strong  sympathies  which  it  naturally 
generated  here.  The  spirit  of  party  was  high, 
and  in  the  feverish  excitement  of  the  day  much 
was  said  and  done,  on  both  sides,  which  the 
voice  of  impartial  history,  if  it  shall  descend  to 
such  details,  will  unquestionably  condemn,  and 
which  the  candid  and  the  good  on  both  sides 
lived,  themselves,  to  regret  One  incident  I 
will  mention,  because  it  is  equally  honorable 
to  both  the  great  men  whom  we  are  uniting  in 
these  obsequies.  In  Virginia  where  the  oppo- 
sition ran  high,  the  younger  politicians  of  the 
day,  taking  their  tone  from  the  public  journals, 
have,  on  more  occasions  than  one,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Mr.  Jefferson,  imputed  to  Mr.  Adams 
a  concealed  design  to  sap  the  foundations  of 
the  republic,  and  to  supply  its  place  with  a 
monarchy,  on  the  British  model.  The  uniform 
answer  of  Mr.  Jefferson  to  this  charge  will 
never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  have  heard  it, 
and  of  whom  (as  I  have  recently  had  occasion 
to  prove)  there  are  many  still  living,  besides 
the  humble  individual  who  is  now  addressing 
you.  It  was  this:  "Gentlemen,  you  do  not 
know  that  man :  there  is  not  upon  this  earth  a 
more  perfectly  honest  man  than  John  Adama. 
Concealment  is  no  part  of  his  character;  of  that 
he  is  utterly  incapable :  it  is  not  in  his  nature 
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'■r  !}i«-  *"::i?i-  t!jrM'iu'l."il  l!i»'  I'ri'piii,  i  with  all  around  him.  Ijo  fiMiinl  tiiiu-  t'»  uu)U<« 
0:i  M:.  A'I;:rM--  pMn'mifit.  jiur-i:iriL'  tin.- !  liiiii-^-M' and  to  ^rratity  hi:»  natiinil  t:is:f  t^r  the 
th  -*\f.\-  V.I  ■! }.  •■!  ;ri- tn  fiaVf  tii-d  tli'iri  t'crtln-r.  bfantifiil,  }»y  dirt'Ctiiig  and  oVi.Tl«»okiii;j  in  per- 
Mr.  .f.  tl--  '••:  ;i:';iifi  r.]N»\vii|  hirn  in  t!if  niH^^o  |  !-on.  ((i<  many  of  yoii  can  wiino-s.)  the  impntve- 
V.  liH  li  }.•■  Ii.id  '.  ;»r:jf«  d,  tin-  I'r»-idiii<-y  of  tin*  I  inrnts  and  nrnanu-nts)  ofthi**  city  of  the  luition: 
Ij.iti  «|  >?jif.- :  ;iri'l  Im-  li:id  tin-  irn*  d  lortniit?  \o  and  it  is  to  his  tasto  and  indn.«»try  that  we  oiri\ 
find,  nr  In  r»i:il:<-  :i  -rrjn'ifluT  '■■•.'i.  'IIh*  \ioli-nrf  aiMolijT  otliiT  t!iin;rs  which  it  Wcro  lK-\-«llfS!*  tO 
of  tin-  [I'lriy  -?iinri  t.'ridn.illy  jili;it<Ml.  and  lio  '  uniinuTatc.  thisht-antiful  avonne.*  which  he  Irft 
w.'i  -'lori  ii!.|.-  to  |iiir-rii-  lii^  |u-;ir«-riil  n iTir<>i«:  '  in  siK'li  order  a<i  to  excito  th«>  adniiratitjii  uf  all 
wiili'iM!     .'Oiy    rM.'ii<  ri:il    irit«rrii{>tinii.      Having  '  who  approaclicd  us. 

fmlM.riii-.  ti»r  tin-  (il.vioti-  rra-^'iii*  uhirli  havo  I  Ilavinir  <"l»»si.'d  hi?  admini.<tratinn,  he  WM 
hiJii  'ii"'.'i-  fid,  In  totwii  tlji;  |iMrtiiuIari  of  Mr.  f'lllowt-*!  hy  the  api>lau!<o,  tlie  gratitnde.  and 
Adjifii'*-  admirii-tiatinrj.  tfn-  sarrn*  fitrln-:jrarHT,  ■  Ml-^irIps  of  Ids  country,  into  th.it  retirement 
for  till-  Minn*  P'M  uri-.  !ini-t  hi*  ix«n'iM'd  with  '  which  no  man  was  ever  bvt  tor  titted  to  ^rrace 
n-j'ard  tn  Mr.  .htr.r-nn.  r,iit.  fnrhtarin^r  d*-  ami  enjoy.  And  from  this  retirement,  ti>jwtber 
tnil^  ii  will  \t*'  rn»  d«'|iartnrf  frnni  this  rnh*  to  |  with  liis  j»reriirKor,  the  venerable  i>atrian.'h  of 
Matr  ill  t'l-nrral  thr  fact-,  that  Mr.  .IrtfiT-ion  (2"iii<'y  ("^'^il'l  (^'"j^'V  t^'^^t  BUpreme  ot*  jill  earthly 
continued  at.  th<*  hi-JMi  tor  I'itrhl  years,  the  term  hiippiiiess,  tlie  retros{>ect  of  a  life  well  and 
whirh  th«'  I'Xaiiiph;  of  Wa-hinpjton  had  conn*-  j^reatly  spent  in  the  nemce  of  hisi  country  and 
cra(«'d ;    that    ho  so   administered  the  pivern-    mankind.      Tlie  Ruccessful   warrior,    who  has 


inrnt  as  to  meet  th<'  aihniration  find  apphinse 
of  a  j/reat  majority  of  his  roiintrymen,  jis  tlie 
overwhelrniri;;  HUtlra^'e  at  his  second  eh'ction 
attests;  that  hy  that  majnrity  he  was  thought 
to  iiave  presenti-«l  a  jK-rfeet  nuMlcl  of  a  repub- 


desolate«l  whole  empires  for  hb  own  apgran- 
dizt'ment^  the  successful  usurper  of  hiii  country^a 
ri^rlitH  and  libertieH,  may  have  their  hours  of 
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gwelling  pride,  in  which  they  may  look  back 
with  a  barbarous  joy  upon  the  triumph  of  their 
talents,  and  feast  upon  the  adulation  of  the 
sycophants  that  surround  them  :  but  night  and 
silence  come ;  and  conscience  takes  her  turn. 
The  bloody  field  rises  upon  the  startled  imagina- 
tion. The  shades  of  tlie  slaughtered  innocent 
stalk,  in  terrific  procession,  before  the  couch.  The 
agonizing  cry  of  countless  widows  and  orphans 
invades  the  enr.  The  bloody  dagger  of  the  as- 
sassin plays  in  airy  terror  before  the  vision. 
Violated  liberty  lifts  her  avenging  lance :  and 
a  down-trodden  nation  rises  before  them  in  all 
the  majesty  of  its  wrath.  What,  what  are  the 
hours  of  a  splendid  wretch  like  this,  compared 
with  those  that  shed  tlieir  poppies  and  their 
roses  upon  the  pillows  of  our  peaceful  and  vir- 
tuous patriots  I  Every  night  bringing  to  them 
the  balm  and  health  of  repose,  and  every  morn- 
ing offering  to  them  **  their  history  in  a  nation's 
eyes ! "  This,  this  it  is  to  be  greatly  virtuous : 
and  be  this  the  only  ambition  that  shall  ever 
touch  an  American  bosom  I 

Still  unexhausted  by  such  a  life  of  service  in 
the  cause  of  his  country,  Mr.  Jefferson  found 
yet  another  and  most  appropriate  employment 
for  his  old  age ;  the  erection  of  a  seat  of  science 
in  his  native  State.  The  University  of  Virginia 
is  his  work.  His,  the  first  conception  ;  his,  the 
whole  impulse  and  direction ;  his,  the  varied 
and  beautiful  architecture,  and  the  entire  super- 
intendence of  its  erection  :  the  whole  scheme 
of  its  studies,  its  organization,  and  government, 
are  his.  lie  is,  therefore,  indeed  the  father  of 
the  University  of  Virginia.  That  it  may  fulfil 
to  the  full  extent,  the  great  and  patriotic  pur- 
poses and  hopes  of  its  founder,  cannot  fail  to 
be  the  wish  of  every  American  bosom.  This 
was  the  liLst  and  crowning  labor  of  Mr.  Jeflfer- 
fion's  life:  a  crown  so  poetically  appropriate, 
that  fancy  might  well  suppose  it  to  have  been 
wreathed  and  placed  on  his  brow  by  the  hand 
of  the  epic  muse  herself. 

It  is  the  remark  of  one  of  the  most  elegant 
writers  of  antiquity,  in  the  beautiful  essay  which 
he  has  left  us  *'  on  Old  Age,"  that  "  to  those  who 
have  not  within  themselves  the  resources  of 
living  well  and  happily,  every  age  is  oppressive ; 
but  that  to  those  who  have,  nothing  is  an  evil 
which  the  necessity  of  nature  brings  along  with 
it."  How  rich  our  two  patriots  were  in  these 
internal  resources,  you  all  know.  How  lightly 
they  bore  the  burden  of  increasing  years  was 
apparent  from  the  cheerfulness  and  vigor  with 
which,  after  having  survived  the  age  to  which 
they  properly  belonged,  they  continued  to  live 
among  their  posterity.  How  happy  they  were 
in  their  domestic  relations,  how  beloved  by 
their  neighbors  and  friends,  how  revered  and 
honored  by  their  country  and  by  the  friends  of 
liberty  in  every  quarter  of  the  world,  is  a  mat- 
ter of  open  and  public  notoriety.  Their  houses 
were  the  constant  and  thronged  resort  of  the 
votaries  of  virtue,  and  science,  and  genius,  and 
patriotism,  from  every  portion  of  the  civilized 
globe;    and  no  one  ever  left  them  without 


confessing  that  his  highest  expectations  had 
been  realized,  and  even  surpassed  in  the  inter- 
view. 

Of  "the  chief  of  the  Argonauts,"  as  Mr. 
Jefferson  so  cla-^sically  and  so  happily  styled  his 
illustrious  friend  of  the  north,  it  is  my  misfor- 
tune to  bo  able  to  speak  only  by  report.  But 
every  representation  concurs  in  drawing  the 
same  pleasing  and  affecting  picture  of  the 
Roman  simplicity  in  which  that  Father  of  his 
Country  lived;  of  the  frank,  warm,  cordial,  and 
elegant  reception  that  he  gave  to  all  who  ap- 
proached him  ;  of  the  interesting  kindness  with 
which  he  disbursed  the  golden  treasures  of  his 
experience,  and  shed  around  him  the  rays  of 
his  descending  sun.  His  conversation  wiis  rich 
in  anecdote  and  characters  of  the  times  that 
were  past ;  rich  in  political  and  moml  instruc- 
tion ;  full  of  that  best  of  wisdom  which  is  learnt 
from  real  life,  and  flowing  from  his  heart  with 
that  warm  and  honest  frankness,  that  fervor  of 
feeling  and  force  of  diction,  whicii  so  strikingly 
distinguished  him  in  the  meridian  of  his  life. 
Many  of  us  heard  that  simple  and  touching  ac- 
count given  of  a  parting  scene  with  him,  by 
one  of  our  eloquent  divines :  When  he  rose  up 
from  that  little  couch  behind  the  door,  on 
which  he  was  wont  to  rest  his  ajjcd  and  weary 
limbs,  and  with  his  silver  locks  hanging  on  each 
side  of  his  honest  face,  strctcJied  forth  that 
pure  hand,  which  was  never  soiled  even  by 
suspicion,  and  gave  his  kind  and  parting  bene- 
diction. Such  was  the  blissful  and  honored  re- 
tirement of  the  sage  of  Quincy.  IIapi)y  the 
life,  which,  verging  upon  a  century,  had  met 
with  but  one  serious  political  disappointment  I 
and  even  for  that,  he  had  lived  to  receive  a 
golden  atonement,  "even  in  that  quarter  in 
which  he  had  garnered  up  his  heart." 

Let  us  now  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  patriot 
of  the  south.  The  Roman  moralist,  in  that 
great  work  which  he  has  left  for  the  govern- 
ment of  man  in  all  the  offices  of  life,  has  de- 
scende<l  even  to  prescribe  the  kind  of  habita- 
tion in  which  an  honored  and  distinguished  man 
should  dwell.  It  should  not,  he  says,  be  small, 
and  mean,  and  sordid :  nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
extended  with  profuse  and  wanton  extrava- 
gance. It  should  be  large  enough  to  receive 
and  accommodate  the  visitors  which  such  a  man 
never  fails  to  attract,  and  suited  in  its  orna- 
ments, as  well  as  its  dimensions,  to  the  charac- 
ter and  fortune  of  tlie  individual.  Monticello 
has  now  lost  its  great  charm.  Those  of  you 
who  have  nftt  already  visited  it,  will  not  be 
very  apt  to  visit  it,  hereafter ;  and,  from  the 
feelings  which  you  cherish  for  its  departed 
owner,  I  persuade  myself^  tliat  you  will  not  be 
displeased  with  a  brief  and  rapid  sketch  of  that 
abode  of  domestic  bliss,  that  temple  of  science. 
Nor  is  it,  indeed,  foreign  to  the  express  purpose 
of  this  meeting,  whick  in  looking  to  '^  his  life 
and  character,"  naturally  embraces  his  home 
and  his  domestic  habits.  Can  any  thing  be  in* 
different  to  us,  which  was  so  dear  to  him,  and 
which  was  a  subject  of  such  just  admiration  to 
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tlio  liNii'Iri-N  Jirul  tlif»ii^:iiiiN  tliat  w»ti*  nintiii- 
ually  rr- irliMiz  tii  it.  ;ln  In  an  iiljii'l  (*t*iiiuus]iil- 
priiiiJiL'i"  f 

Tlif  iii-in-iMri  }jii:i««>  :it  MMiitii-«-l]ii,  WiH  built 
nti«I  }'iirni->li«  •!  in  tli«'  <l:iyo  nf  lii-  ]irc»«|iiTity.  In 
its  <Iini«-ii-i.iiis  it"  ;»ri-liil*Tt'irr,  it"-;  Jirruii^ro- 
im'iit->.  ninl  (■I'liiiiiii-iit",  it  )-«  Mi'li  a  tiiu<  as  bc- 
caiiu'  :lii'  rliar.irti  r  and  (*i>rtMni'  nt'  the  iiiaii.  It 
tttaiid'*  upon  :i;i  clliptir  plain,  tnrnu-il  by  cnttini; 
ditvvn  till-  ;!|>«'V  ni'  a  inuiintain;  and.  on  tbo 
WVM,  -trvtrliinu'  away  tn  tin-  rmrth  and  the' 
h'lnth,  it  <-<intniani!'<i  a  vii-\v  uf  thi*  Ilbu*  I'id^* 
fiir  a  hnn<]i-«d  and  tiftv  milrs  and  briuL^  nn<Ifr 
thi' iW' «>n<' i'f  thi'  ImiIiUm  ami  ni(»^t  U>autitul 
li(>ri/iin>  in  tin*  world:  whiK*,  on  l\\v  va^t.  it 
i»rv'*.'iit«.  an  r.vti-nt  of  jirn^piTt.  bouinhwl  «inly 
by  thf  sj'hiTirrd  I'lirnii'lthi"  farth,  in  whifh  na- 
ture MTiu?.  to  -Irrp  ill  eternal  reji'i-e.  as  i!"  to 
form  one  t-t*  Iut  line-t  iontra«»ts  uitli  the  nide 
and  rojlin;:  t^randcur  on  the  we^t.  In  thewiile 
)»ro«*peit,  arnl  >rattrred  to  the  north  and  south, 
are  ^eVi  ral  di-t.iehi<l  mountains  which  contrib- 
ute to  nniinat-'  atid  diversity  Xh'i^  enchanting 
landMa|ii-;  and  aniori::  thein,  to  the  south  Wil- 
li^•»'  Mountain,  whicli  i*.*-!  inten-Ntin;:ly  depict e<I 
iti  hi-*  N'ote-i.  From  thi-*  onmmit,  the  l*hiloH>- 
pher  \\a>  wont  to  i.njoy  that  spectacle,  ai mm;; 
the  hnlijimc-t  uf  Latiue*-*  operations  the  l«KMn- 
in^ofthe  di>rant  mountain**;  and  to  watch  the 
inoti«»n«i  (if  tin-  p!ani-ts  and  tin-  ;rreater  revolu- 
tion of  tin-  ctK-tial  -phere.  From  this  summit, 
too,  the  Patriot  ( uuhl  look  down,  with  uuinter- 
rupt<"<l  vision,  upon  the  wide  expanse  of  the 
World  around,  l''>r  whirh  he  ci>n>idered  binisi-lf 
born  ;  and  upward,  to  the  u]ien  and  vaulted 
heavens  whicli  he  seemi-d  ti>  approacli,  a.^  if  to 
keep  him  continually  in  mind  of  hi>  hi;;h  re- 
Hponsibilify.     It  i'*  in<leeil  a  pmsjiect  in  which 

f'on  >t'e  and  f-el,  at  once«  that  nothing  nu-an  or 
ittle  conlcl  li\f.  Ji  i';a  s^Tiielit  to  nourish  those 
pnal  arnl  }ii;:h-«»iHib'd  princij»les  wliieh  t'onned 
the  eli-tiicnts  of  U'l'i  character,  unil  was  u  most 
no]iK>  and  api-ropriate  po^t  for  Mieh  a  sentinel 
over  till-  rii'lit-i  and  liberties  of  man. 

Ap[)roa»'hiti;/  the  house  on  the  east,  the  vis- 
itor in.-iinctivi-ly  [lausetl,  to  eiLst  around  one 
thrillin;;  •;lanc<'  at  this  ma;rniticent  ]»<'uu>rama : 
and  then  ]»assid  to  the  vestibule,  where,  if  ho 
had  not  been  ]>reviou>ly  informed,  he  would 
immediat«.-ly  peneive  that  he  wjis  entcrinj;  the 
hoU:*e  of  no  commttii  man.  In  the  spacious  and 
lofty  hall  which  opens  before  him,  he  marks  no 
tiiWilry  and  unmeaning;  ornaments;  but  before, 
on  the  ri:rht,  on  the  left,  all  arouml,  the  eyo  is 
struck  and  irratitie<l  with  id)jects  of  s<.'ienco  and 
ta-'te,  so  ciasM'd  and  iirranired  as  to  produce 
tlieir  tiiie>t  ert'ect.  (.)n  one  side,  sjioi'imens  of 
sculpture  set  <»ut,  in  >uch  order,  as  to  exhibit  at 
a  t'ouj/  troll  the  liistorical  progress  of  that  art; 
from  the  first  rude  attempts  of  the  ab(>rijrine.s  of 
our  c(»untry,  up  to  that  extpiisite  and  finiblied 
bust  of  the  ^Teat  patriot  liimself,  from  the  mas- 
ter hand  rif  Caracci.  On  the  other  bide,  the 
visitor  Sees  disjdayed  a  vast  collection  of  speci- 
mens cif  Indian  art,  their  paintin«^  weapons, 
ornaments  and  manufactures;   on  another,  au 


array  of  tlie  fossil  prod  act  ions  of  ciur  dmci^, 
mineral  and  auiinal ;  the  |Ndi<«hed  rcrifuiiiS  of 
tho-o  cidossiil  nionstors  tbat  oucu  tn»d  uiirM- 
e**ts  and  ari.'  no  more  ;  and  a  varioirated  di-^ilftT 
of  the  branchirif^  honiirs  df  those  *^  inonarchsof 
the  wasto,'*  that  still  ]>e<)|dt*  the  w  ild.-*  of  tin 
American  Continent. 

From  thiti  hall  he  was  ushertHl  into  a  noble 
s;doon.  f^om  which  Ujc  glorious^  laudscaj^  of' 
the  West  a^rain  bursts  upon  lii:^  view;  aoJ 
\vhi«h,  wiUiin,  Is  hung  thick  arinind  with  tie 
fini-«t  productions  of  the  pencil — hi>turici 
paintinp<  of  the  most  strikiii*;  siibji^-.-tAi  froto  iA 
countries,  and  aIlaj;^'s;  the  jHirtraits  of  di9ti> 
^Mli^hed  men  and  patriots,  lH»th  of  £uro[»e  i»i 
America,  and  medallions  uud  engraving  ia  ^ 
less  profuMon. 

While  the  visitor  was  yet  l»>st  in  the  cimteia- 
platiori  < if  these  treasures  of  the  arts  and  seicC- 
ci-s,  lie  was  startled  by  the  npprouch  of  a  rtr«K 
and  sprightly  step,  and  turniut;  wiili  in^itiwiiTc 
revi-rence  to  the  door  ui  e;  it  ranee,  ho  was  meS 
by  the  tall,  and  animated,  and  stately  lii^ir«uf 
the  patriot  him.>H;lf — his  oounti-iiuriee  bi*:iiui2j 
with  intelligence  and  Wiii^nity,  and  hU  ug»- 
•stretched  hand  with  its  strung  iuid  cordial  }i:t»> 
sure,  confimiing  the  courtet»us  welcome  of  Lif 
lips.  And  then  carae  that  charm  of  luinncr 
anil  conversation  that  passes  all  docriptrou—^ 
cheerlul — S4)  unassuming — .••o  free,  and  easy,  aihl 
frank,  and  kind,  and  gav — that  even  ibeyoaug 
and  «) Vera we<I,  and  embiirrnssed  visitor  atosn 
forgot  his  fears,  and  felt  hinisell'  by  the  side  of 
an  old  and  fiuniUar  friend.  There  was  no  tffon, 
no  ambition  in  the  conversatii>Q  uf  the  pliilus^- 
])her.  It  was  as  simple  and  uni>reteiidiiu;  £i 
natun*  itsidt*.  And  while  in  this  eru^y  uiaaiicr 
he  was  ixiuring  out  instructioi\,  like  liglit  thiO 
an  inexhaustible  sfdar  fountain,  lie  seeJik.-d  ck> 
tinu:dly  to  l>e  asking,  instead  of  giving  iufomu- 
t  ion.  The  visitor  felt  himself  lifted,  by  the  ooi»- 
tact,  into  a  new  and  nobler  region  of  thoa^ 
and  became  surprised  at  his  owii  bui^yaucy  aoi 
vigor.  lie  could  not,  indeed,  Leip  being  i^ 
to u tided,  now  and  then,  at  those  tronscendKnt 
leaps  of  the  mind,  which  he  saw  niade  without 
the  slightest  exertion,  and  the  ease  with  which 
this  wonderful  man  {ilayed  with  subjects  which 
he  had  lH*en  in  the  habit  of  considering  among 
the  argnmchta  crucU  of  the  intellect.  Ana 
then  there  seemed  to  be  no  end  ti>  his  knowl- 
edge. He  was  a  thorough  master  uf  every  ob- 
ject that  was  touched.  From  tlie  details  of  tha 
humblest  mechtmic  art,  up  to  the  highest  sum- 
mit of  science,  he  was  perfectly  at  his  ease,  and 
every  where  at  home.  There  seemed  to  be  no 
longer  any  terra  incognita  of  the  human  under- 
standing :  for,  w^hat  the  visitor  had  thought  hOi 
ho  now  found  reduced  to  a  familiar  gaxdoi 
walk;  and  all  this  carried  off  so  lightly,  a» 
])layfully,  so  gracefully,  so  engagingly,  that  he 
won  every  heart  that  approached  him,  as  cer- 
tainly as  he  astonislied  every  mind. . 

Mr.  Jefferson  was  wont  to  remark,  that  he 
never  left  the  converBatlon  of  Dr.  Franklin 
without  carrying  away  with  him  Bomethiog 
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new  and  useful.  How  often,  and  how  trulj, 
has  the  same  remark  heen  made  of  him.  Nor 
is  this  wonderful,  when  we  reflect,  that  that 
mind  of  matchless  vigor  and  yersatility  had 
been,  aJl  its  lite,  intensely  engaged  in  conversing 
with  the  illustrious  dead,  or  following  the  march 
of  science  in  every  land,  or  soaring  away,  on  its 
own  steady  and  powerful  wing,  into  new  and 
unexplored  regions  of  thought. 

Shall  I  follow  him  to  the  tahle  of  his  elegant 
hospitality,  and  show  him  to  you  in  the  bosom 
of  his  enchanting  family  ?  Alas  t  those  attic 
days  are  gone ;  that  sparkling  eye  is  quenched ; 
that  voice  of  pure  and  delicate  affection,  which 
ran  with  such  brilliancy  and  effect  through  the 
whole  compass  of  colloquial  music,  now  bright 
with  wit,  now  melting  with  tenderness,  is 
hashed  for  ever  in  the  grave  I  But  let  me  leave 
a  theme  on  which  friendship  and  gratitude  have, 
I  fear,  already  been  tempted  to  linger  too  long. 

There  was  one  solace  of  the  declining  years 
of  both  these  great  men,  which  must  not  be 
iMissed.  It  is  that  correspondence  which  arose 
Detween  them,  after  their  retirement  from  pub- 
lic life.  That  correspondence,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
-will  be  given  to  the  world.  If  it  ever  shall,  I 
Bpeak  from  knowledge  when  I  say  it  will  be 
found  to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  af- 
fecting that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  That 
**  cold  cloud  "  which  had  hung  for  a  time  over 
tiieir  friendship,  passed  away  with  the  conflict 
out  of  which  it  had  grown,  and  the  attachment 
of  their  early  life  returned  in  all  its  force.  They 
bad  both  now  bid  adieu,  a  final  adieu,  to  all 
public  employments,  and  were  done  with  all 
the  agitating  passions  of  life.  They  were  dead 
to  the  ambitious  world;  and  this  correspond- 
ence resembles,  more  than  any  thing  else,  one 
of  those  conversations  in  the  Elysium  of  the  an- 
cients, which  the  shades  of  the  departed  great 
were  supposed  by  them  to  hold,  with  regard  to 
the  affairs  of  the  world  they  had  left.  There 
are  the  same  playful  allusions  to  the  points  of 
difference  that  had  divided  their  parties;  the 
same  mutual,  and  light,  and  unimpassioned 
raillery  on  their  own  past  misconceptions  and 
mistakes ;  the  same  mutual  and  just  admiration 
and  respect  for  their  many  virtues  and  services 
to  mankind.  That  correspondence  was,  to  them 
both,  one  of  the  most  genial  employments  of 
their  old  age ;  and  it  reads  a  lesson  of  wisdom 
on  the  bitterness  of  party  spirit,  by  which  the 
wise  and  the  good  will  not  fail  to  profit. 

Besides  this  affectionate  intercourse  between 
them,  you  are  aware  of  the  extensive  corres- 
pondence which  they  maintained  with  others, 
and  of  which  some  idea  may  be  formed  by  those 
letters  which,  since  their  death,  have  already 
broken  upon  us  through*  the  press,  from  quar- 
ters so  entirely  unexpected.  They  were  con- 
sidered as  the  living  historians  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  of  tiie  past  age,  as  well  as  oracles  of 
wisdom  to  all  who  consulted  them.  Their 
habit  in  this  particular  seems  to  have  been  the 
same ;  never  to  omit  answering  any  respectful 
letter  they  received,  no  matter  how  obscure  the 


individual,  or  how  insignificant  the  subject. 
With  Mr.  Jefferson  this  was  a  sacred  law,  and 
as  he  always  wrote  at  a  polygraphic  desk,  copies 
have  been  preserved  of  every  letter.  His  cor- 
respondence travelled  far  beyond  his  own  coun- 
try, and  embraced  within  its  circle  many  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  his  age  in  Europe. 
What  a  feast  for  the  mind  may  we  not  expect 
from  the  published  letters  of  these  excellent 
men  I  They  were  both  masters  in  this  way, 
though  somewhat  contrasted.  Mr.  Adams, 
plain,  nervous,  and  emphatic,  the  thought 
couched  in  the  fewest  and  strongest  words, 
and  striking  with  a  kind  of  epigrammatic  force. 
Mr.  Jefferson,  fiowing  with  easy  and  careless 
melody,  the  language  at  the  same  time  pruned 
of  every  redundant  word,  and  giving  the  thougiit 
with  the  happiest  precision,  the  aptest  words 
dropping  unbidden  and  unsought  into  their 
places,  as  if  they  had  fallen  from  the  skies; 
and  so  beautiful,  so  felicitous,  as  to  fill  the  mind 
with  a  succession  of  delightful  surprises,  while 
the  judgment  is,  at  the  same  time,  made  captive 
by  the  closely  compacted  energy  of  the  argu- 
ment. Mr.  Jefferson^s  style  is  so  easy  and  har- 
monious, as  to  have  led  superficial  readers  to 
remark  that  he  was  deficient  in  strength ;  as  if 
ruggedness  and  abruptness  were  essential  to 
strength.  Mr.  Jefferson's  strength  was  inherent 
in  the  thoughts  and  conceptions,  though  hidden 
by  the  light  and  graceful  vestments  which  he 
threw  over  them.  The  internal  divinity  exist- 
ed and  was  felt,  though  concealed  under  the 
finely  harmonized  form  of  a  man ;  and  if  he  did 
not  exhibit  himself  in  his  compositions  with  the 
insignia  of  Hercules,  the  shaggy  lion's  skin  and 
the  knotted  club ;  he  bore  the  full  quiver  and 
the  silver  bow  of  Apollo ;  and  every  polished 
shaft  that  he  loosened  from  the  string  told  with 
unerring  and  fatal  precision  : 

These  two  great  men,  so  eminently  distin- 
guished among  the  patriots  of  the  liovolution, 
and  so  illustrious  by  their  subsequent  services, 
became  still  more  so,  by  having  so  long  survived 
all  that  were  most  highly  conspicuous  among 
their  coevals.  All  the  stars  of  first  magnitude, 
in  the  equatorial  and  tropical  regions,  had  long 
since  gone  down,  and  still  they  remained.  Still 
they  stood  full  in  view,  like  those  two  resplen- 
dent constellations  near  the  oppor^ite  poles, 
which  never  set  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
boring zones. 

But  they,  too,  were  doomed  at  length  to  set ; 
and  such  was  their  setting  as  no  American 
bosom  can  ever  forget  I 

In  the  midst  of  Uieir  fast  decaying  strength, 
and  when  it  was  seen  that  the  approach  of 
death  was  certain,  their  country  and  its  glory 
still  occupied  their  thoughts,  and  circulated 
with  the  last  blood  that  was  ebbing  to  their 
hearts.  Those  who  surrounded  the  death-bed 
of  Mr.  Jefferson  report,  that  in  the  few  short 
intervals  of  delirium  that  occurred,  his  mind 
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mnnifostly  rolajMvd  to  tlio  ajre  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. Ho  talked,  in  broken  Hentenoo-',  of  tlio 
coiMiiiittees  of  iMifety,  And  the  n.'^t  of  that  (rreat 
machinery,  which  ho  iniafrined  to  be  still  in 
action.  ()ne  of  his  exclamations  was,  **Warn 
the  committee  to  l>o  on  their  guard;"  and  he 
instantly  rose  in  liis  bod,  with  the  help  of  his 
ntteiKlants,  and  went  throujrh  the  act  of  writing 
a  hurried  note.  But  these  intervals  were  few 
and  short.  His  reason  was  almost  constantly 
U]>on  her  throne,  and  the  only  aspiration  Im) 
was  heard  to  breathe,  was  the  prayer,  that  lie 
mijrht  live  to  sec  the  fourth  of  July.  When 
that  day  came,  all  that  ho  was  hoard  to  whis- 
j>er  was  the  reiK'ated ejaculation — **NuncI)om- 
ine  dimitt:L«4 " — Now,  J^>rd,  let  thy  servant  de- 
part in  ]K*ace !  And  the  prayer  of  the  i»atriot 
was  heard  and  answered. 

The  patriarch  of  Quincy,  too,  with  the  same 
certainty  of  death  before  him,  praye<l  only  for 
the  protraction  of  his  life  to  the  same  day.  His 
prayer  was  also  heard :  and  when  a  messenger 
fnun  the  nei^rhboring  festivities,  unapprised  of 
his  danger,  was  deputed  to  ask  him  for  the 
honor  of  a  toa^t,  ho  showed  the  object  on 
which  his  dying  eyes  were  fixe<l,  and  exclaime<l 
with  energy,  **  Independence  for  ever !  "  His 
country  tirst,  his  country  last,  hid  country 
always ! 


ti 


0  save  my  country— Ilcaven !  ho  said— and  died !  " 


Hitherto,  fellow-citizens,  the  fourth  of  July 
had  been  celebrated  among  us,  only  as  the  anni- 
versary of  our  independence,  and  its  votaries 
had  been  merely  human  beings,  lint  at  its  last 
recurrence — the  great  jubilee  of  the  nation — the 
anniversary,  it  may  well  be  terme<i,  of  the 
lil)erty  of  inan — Heaven,  itsi'lf,  mingled  visibly 
in  the  celebration,  and  liallowed  the  day  anew 
by  ii  double  apotheosis.  Is  there  one  among  us 
to  whom  this  language  seems  too  strong?  Let 
him  retail  his  (twn  feelings,  and  the  objection 
will  vanish.  When  tho  reiK>rt  first  reached  us, 
of  the  death  of  the  great  man  whose  residence 
was  nearest,  who  among  us  was  not  struck  with 
the  circumstance  that  ho  should  have  been  re- 
m()ve<l  on  the  day  of  liis  own  highest  glory  ? 
And  who,  after  the  first  shoi^k  of  the  intelli- 
gence had  pjissed,  di<l  not  feel  a  thrill  of  mourn- 
ful delight  at  the  characteristic  beauty  of  the 
close  of  such  a  life.  But  while  our  bosoms  were 
yet  swelling  with  admiration  at  this  singularly 
beautiful  coincidence,  when  tho  second  report 
immediately  followed,  of  the  death  of  the  great 
sage  of  Quincy,  on  the  same  day — I  appeal  to 
yourselves — is  there  a  voice  that  was  not  hushed, 
is  there  a  heart  that  did  not  qnail,  at  this  close 
manifestation  of  the  hand  of  Ileaven  in  our 
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affairs!  Philosophy,  recovered  of  her  surjirise, 
may  affect  to  treat  the  coincidence  as  fortui- 
tous. Hut  jdiilosojihy  hersi-lf  was  mute,  at  the 
moment,  under  the  jiressure  of  the  feeling  that 
these  illustrious  men  had  rather  been  tian>lated, 
than  had  died.  It  is  in  vain  to  tell  us  that  men 
die  by  tlumsands  everv  dav  in  the  vear,  all  over 
the  worM.  The  wonder  is,  not  that  two  luvn 
have  died  on  the  same  day,  but  that  two  Mich 
men,  after  having  i)erformed  st)  many  and  such 
splendid  services  in  the  cause  of  liberty — after 
the  multitude  of  other  coincideucos  which  seem 
to  have  linked  their  destinies  together — alter 
having  lived  so  long  t<)gether,  the  objects  of 
their  country's  joint  veneration — after  having 
lK?en  spared  to  witness  the  great  triumph  of 
their  toils  at  home — and  looked  t<»gether  from 
Pisgah's  top,  on  the  sublime  effect  of  that  grand 
impulse  which  they  had  given  to  the  same  glo- 
rious cause  throughout  the  world,  should,  on 
this  fitUeth  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which 
they  had  u.Hhere<l  that  cause  into  light,  be  both 
caught  up  to  Heaven,  together,  in  the  midst  of 
their  raptures  I  Is  tliere  a  being,  of  heart  so 
olxlurate  and  sceptical,  as  not  to  feel  the  hand 
and  hear  the  voice  of  Heaven  in  this  wonderful 
disi>ensation !  And  may  we  not,  with  rever- 
ence, interpret  its  language?  Is  it  not  this? 
"  Thesi^'  are  my  lieloved  servants,  in  whom  I  am 
well  nlease<l.  They  have  finisheil  the  work  for 
which  I  sent  thenunto  the  world;  and  are  now 
called  to  their  reward.  Go  ye,  and  do  like- 
wise 1  " 

One  circumstance,  alone,  remains  to  be  no- 
ticed. In  a  ])rivate  memorandum  fonnd  among 
some  other  obituary  ]>aper8  and  relics  of  Mr. 
Jefferson,  is  a  suggestion,  in  case  a  memorial 
over  him  should  ever  be  thought  of,  that  a 
granite  obelisk,  of  small  dimensions,  should  be 
erected,  with  the  following  inscription : 

HIRE  Lin  BURIED 

THOMAS  J£FF£KSOy, 

Author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 

Of  the  Statutes  of  Virginia,  for  Relispous  Freedom, 

And  Father  of  the  Unireraity  of  Virginia. 

All  tho  long  catalogue  of  his  great,  and 
splendid,  and  glorious  services,  reduced  to  this 
brief  and  modest  summary  I 

Thus  lived  and  thus  died  our  sainted  Patriots! 
May  their  spirits  still  continue  to  hover  over 
their  countrymen,  inspire  all  their  counsels, 
and  guide  them  in  the  same  virtnous  and  noble 
path  ?  And  may  that  Gk)d,  in  whose  bands  ore 
tho  issues  of  all  things,  confirm  and  perpetuate 
to  us  the  inestimable  Doon,  which  through  their 
agency  he  has  bestowed ;  and  moke  onr  Colum- 
bia the  bright  exemplar  for  all  tJie  struggling 
sons  of  liberty  aronna  the  globe  1 
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Id  May,  1807,  Aatod  Edit  was  amugaed  in 
the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  held  at 
Riclimon<1,  Virginia,  for  treason,  in  preparing 
the  means  of  a  military  expedition  against  the 
pouessiuna  of  the  King  of  Spain,  with  whom 
tho  United  States  were  at  peace.*  Under  the 
direction  of  PrewJent  Jefferson,  Mr,  Wirt  waa 
retted,  to  assLtt  the  United  States  Attorney 
in  the  prosecution,  and  in  tlie  oourse  of  the 
trial,  he  spoke  as  follows: 

Mat  it  plkarb  TorK  Honom:  It  Is  my  duty 
to  proceed,  on  the  part  of  tho  United  States,  in 
opposing  this  motion.  But  I  ghonld  not  deem 
it  my  duty  to  oppose  it,  if  it  were  founded  on 
correct  principle!*.  I  atand  here  with  tlie  same 
iodepeDdenco  of  action,  which  helonga  to  the 
Attorney  of  the  United  Stales ;  and  as  he  wonld 
certainly  relinquish  the  prosecution  the  mo- 
ment he  became  coniHnced  of  its  injustice,  so 
also  mo^*t  certainly  wonld  I.  Tho  hnmanity 
and  justice  of  this  nation  wonld  revolt  at  tho 
idea  of  a  prosecution,  pushed  on  against  a  life 
which  stood  protecied  by  ttie  laws;  but  whe- 
ther they  would  or  not,  I  wonld  not  plant  a 
thorn,  to  rankle  for  life  in  my  heart,  by  open- 
ing my  lips  in  support  of  a  prosecution  which  I 
felt  and  believed  to  be  nnjusL  But  believing, 
as  I  do,  that  this  motion  is  not  founded  in  Jus- 
tice, that  it  is  a  more  manceuvre  to  obstruct  the 
Inijoirr,  to  turn  it  from  the  proper  eotUBe,  to 
wrest  the  trial  of  the  &Cts  from  the  proper 
tiibnn^  the  jury,  and  embarrass  the  court 
with  a  responsibility  which  it  ought  not  to  feel, 
I  hold  it  my  duty  to  proceed — for  the  salfe  of 
the  coart,  for  the  sake  of  vindicating  the  trial 
by  jury,  now  sought  to  be  violatoJ,  for  the 
sate  of  full  and  ample  justice  in  this  particular 
case,  for  the  sake  of  the  future  peace,  union, 
and  independence  of  these  State^  I  feel  it  my 
bonnden  duty  to  proceed.  In  doing  which,  I 
beg  that  the  prisoner  and  liis  counsel  will  recol- 
lect the  eitreme  difficulty  of  clothing  my  argu- 
ment in  terms  which  may  he  congenial  with 
their  feelings.  The  gentlemen  appear  to  mc  to 
feel  ft  very  extraordinary  and  unreasonable  de- 
gree of  sensibility  on  this  occasion.  They  seem 
to  forget  the  nature  of  the  cbaTge,  and  that 
we  are  the  prosecutors.  We  do  not  stand 
here  to  pronounce  a  panegyric  on  the  prisoner, 
but  to  urge  on  him  the  crime  of  treason  against 
his  country.  VThea  we  speak  of  treason,  we 
mnst  call  it  treason.  When  we  speak  at  a  trai- 
tor, we  must  call  him  a  troiUn*.  When  we 
qieak  of  a  plot  t«  dismember  the  Union,  to  on- 

•  A  lull  nport  at  ttiit  nOnmilatTf  trial  wu  ukeo  Ib 
Aort  luad  by  Mr.  T.  CHpcntsr,  ud  pubUib«d  In  thna 
ndunw,  WOI.  tf  "<"•  «  V^  "*.  1"  <»»  trtl  toIiidui  at 
tUt  nffc;   •!■>  '^  ■P*«b  at  Mr.  Budalpli,  U  Ilia  mn» 


dermine  the  liberties  of  a  great  portion  of  the 
people  of  this  country,  and  subject  tliem  to  a 
usurper  and  a  despot,  we  are  obliged  to  use  the 
terms  which  convey  (hose  ideas.  Why  then 
are  gentlemen  so  sensitive!  Why  on  these  oc> 
casion.<i,  so  necessnry,  so  unavoidable,  do  they 
shrink  back  witii  so  much  agony  of  nerve,  as  it, 
insteiad  of  a  hall  of  justice,  we  were  in  a  draw- 
ing-rooTn  with  Colouel  Uurr,  and  were  borbar- 
uualy  violating  towards  him  evury  principle  of 
decorum  and  humanity  ? 

Mr.  Wickham  has,  indeed,  invited  us  to  con- 
sider the  subject  abstractedly;  and  we  have 
been  told  that  it  is  expected  to  bo  so  consid- 
ered^ but  sir,  if  this  were  practicable,  would 
there  be  no  danger  in  it?  Would  there  be  no 
danger,  while  wo  were  mooting  points,  pursu- 
ing ingenious  hypotheses,  chasing  elementary  , 
principles  over  the  wide  extended  plains  and 
Alpine  heights  of  abstrucled  law,  tliut  we  should 
lose  sight  of  the  great  question  hefore  the  count 
This  may  suit  the  purposes  of  tlio  counsel  tor 
the  prisoner;  but  it  does  not,  therefore,  ucces- 
surily  suit  the  purposes  of  truth  anil  justice.  It 
will  he  proper,  when  we  have  derived  a  [irin- 
oiple  from  law  or  argument,  that  wo  should 
bring  it  to  the  case  before  the  court,  in  order 
to  test  its  application  and  its  practical  truth. 
In  doing  which,  we  are  driven  into  the  nature 
of  the  c^e,  and  must  speak  of  it  as  no  find  it. 
But,  besides,  the  gentlemen  have  themselves 
rendered  this  totally  abstracted  nisumcnt  com- 
pletely impossible;  for  ooe  of  their  portions  is, 
that  there  is  no  overt  act  proven  at  all.  Sow, 
that  an  overt  act  consists  of  furt  nn.l  intention, 
has  been  so  often  repeated  here,  iimt  it  has  a 
fair  title  to  Justice  Vaughan's  epithet  of  a  "de- 
cantatum."  In  speaking  then  of  this  overt  act, 
we  are  compelled  to  inquire,  not  tiiercly  into 
the  fact  of  the  assemblage,  but  the  intention  of 
it;  in  doing  which,  we  must  examine  and  de- 
velope  the  whole  project  of  the  prisoner.  It  ia 
obviuus,  therefore,  that  an  abstract  examinutjoa 
of  this  point  cannot  be  mode;  and  since  the 
gentlemen  drive  us  into  the  examination,  they 
cannot  complain,  i£  without  any  softening  of 
lights  or  deepening  of  stiades,  we  exhibit  the 
picture  in  its  true  and  natural  state. 

This  motion  Is  a  bold  and  original  stroke  in 
the  noble  science  of  defence.  It  marks  the 
gcnins  and  hand  of  a  master.  For  it  gives  to 
the  prisoner  every  poswble  advantage,  while  it 
^ves  hun  the  fbll  benefit  of  his  legal  defence — 
the  sole  defence  which  he  would  he  able  to 
make  to  Che  jury,  if  the  evidence  were  all  in- 
troduced before  them.  It  outs  off  from  the 
prosecution  all  that  evidence  which  goes  to 
connect  the  prisoner  witii  the  assemblage  on 
the  island,  to  explain  the  destination  and  ob- 
jects of  the  assemblage,  and  to  stamp  beyond 
controversy  the  character  of  treason  upon  it. 
Couaeot  tUs  motion  with  that  whicb  was  mub 
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tlio  other  day,  to  compel  lis  to  \)e^in  with  the 
prfH>f  of  tlie  overt  act,  in  whicli,  irom  their 
zeal,  gentlemen  were  etjnully  sanguine,  and  ob- 
serve wliat  wouhl  liave  been  the  efTect  of  suc- 
cess in  botli  motions.  We  should  have  been 
reduced  to  the  single  fact,  the  individual  fact, 
of  the  a<<semb]age  on  the  island,  without  any 
of  tlie  evidence  which  explains  the  intention 
and  object  of  that  &<)semblage.  Tlius  gentle- 
men would  have  cut  off  all  the  evidirnco,  which 
carries  up  the  i»lot  almost  to  its  conception, 
which,  at  all  events,  descril>es  the  first  motion 
which  quickened  it  into  life,  and  follows  its 
progress  until  it  attained  such  strength  and  ma- 
turity OS  to  throw  tlio  whole  western  country 
into  cx>nsternation.  Thus,  of  the  world  of  evi- 
dence which  we  have,  we  should  have  been  re- 
dured  to  the  speck,  the  atom  which  relates  to 
I^lannerhassctt's  Island.  Cienend  Eaton's  de- 
position, (hitherto  so  mnch  and  so  justly  re- 
vere<l  as  to  its  subject,)  standing  by  itself  would 
have  been  without  the  yHiwerful  fortification 
derived  from  the  corroborative  evidence  of 
Commodore  Truxton,  and  the  still  stronger 
and  most  extraordinary  coincidence  of  the  Mor- 
gans. Standing  alone,  gentlemen  would  have 
still  proceeded  to  si>eak  of  that  affidavit,  as 
they  have  heretofore  done ;  not  declaring  that 
what  (leneral  Eaton  had  sworn  was  not  tlie 
truth,  but  that  it  was  a  most  marvellons  story! 
a  most  wonderful  tale!  and  thus  would  they 
have  continue<l  to  seek,  in  the  bold  and  wild 
extravagance  of  the  i)roject  itself^  an  argument 
against  its  existence  and  a  refuge  from  public 
indignation.  But  that  refuge  is  taken  away. 
General  Eaton's  narration  stands  confirmed  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  rational  doubt.  But  I 
ask  what  inference  is  to  be  drawn  from  these 
repeated  attempts  to  stifle  the  prosecution  and 
smother  the  evidenc^i?  If  the  views  of  the 
pris<incr  were,  as  they  have  been  so  often 
represented  by  one  of  his  counsel,  highly  hon- 
orable to  himself  and  glorious  to  his  conn  try, 
why  not  permit  the  evidence  to  disclose  tlicse 
views?  Accused  as  he  is  of  high  treason,  he 
would  certainly  stand  acquitted,  not  only  in 
reason  and  justice,  but  by  the  maxims  of  the 
most  squeamish  modesty,  in  showing  us  by  evi- 
dence ail  this  honor  and  this  glory  which  his 
scheme  contained.  No,  sir,  it  is  not  squeamish 
modesty;  it  is  not  fastidious  delicacy  that 
l)rompts  these  repeated  efforts  to  keep  back  the 
evidence ;  it  is  apprehension ;  it  is  alarm ;  it  is 
fear;  or  rather  it  is  the  certainty  that  the  evi- 
dence, whenever  it  shall  come  forward,  will  fix 
the  charge ;  and  if  such  shall  api>ear  to  the  court 
to  be  the  motive  of  this  motion,  your  Honors,  I 
well  know,  will  not  bo  disposed  to  sacrifice 
public  justice,  committed  to  your  charge,  by 
aiding  this  stratagem  to  elude  the  sentence  of 
the  law ;  you  will  yield  to  the  motion  no  fur- 
ther than  the  rigor  of  legal  rules  shall  imperious- 
ly constrain  you. 

I  shall  proceed  now  to  examine  the  merits 
of  the  motion  itself  and  to  answer  the  orga- 
meut  of  the  gentleman,  (Mr.  Wickham,)  who 


oi>ened  it.    I  will  treat  that  gentleman  with 
candor.     If  I  misrepresent  him,  it  will  not  be 
intentionally.    I  will  not  follow  the  example, 
which  he  has  set  me,  on  a  very  recent  occasion. 
I  will  not  complain  of  flowers  and  graces,  where 
none  exist.    I  will  not,  like  him,  in  reply  to  an 
argument  as  naked  as  a  sleeping  Venus,  but 
certainly  not  half  so  beautiful,  complain  of  the 
painful  necessity  I  am  under,  in  the  weakness 
and  decrepitude  of  logical  vigt)r,  of  lifting  first 
this  flounce,  and  then  than  furbelow,  l>efore  I 
can  reach  the  wished  for  point  of  attack.    I 
keep  no  flounces  or  furbelows  ready  manufae- 
turtnl  and  hung  up  for  use  in  the  millinery  of 
my  fancy,  and  if  I  did,  I  think  I  should  not  be 
so  indiscreetly  impatient  to  get  rid  of  my  wares, 
as  to  ])Ut  them  off  on  improjier  occasions.    I 
cannot  promise  to  interest  you  by  any  classical 
and  elegant  allusions  to  the  pore  pages  of  Tris- 
tram Shandy.    I  cannot  give  you  a  sqnib  or  a 
rocket  in  every  periotl.    For  my  own  par^  I 
have  always  thought  these  flashes  of  wit,  ul 
they  deserve  that  name,)  I  have  always  thought 
these  meteors  of  the  brain,  which  spring  up 
with  such  exuberant  abundance  in  the  speeches 
of  that  gentleman,  which  play  on  each  side  of 
the  path  of  reason,  or  si)orting  across  it  with 
fantastic  motion,  decoy  the  mind  from  the  true 
point  in  debate,  no  better  evidence  of  the  sound- 
ness of  the  argument  with  which  they  are  con- 
nected, nor,  give  me  leave  to  add,  the  vigor  of 
the  brain  from  which  they  spring,  than  those 
vapors  which  start  from  onr  marshes  and  blaze 
with  a  momentary  combustion,  and  which,  float- 
ing on  the  undulations  of  the  atmosphere,  be- 
guile the  traveller  into  bogs  and  brambles,  are 
evidences  of  the  firmness  and  solidity  of  the 
earth  from  which  tliey  proceed.    I  will  en- 
deavor to  meet  the  gendeman's  propositions  in 
their  full  force,  and  to  answer  tliem  fairly.    I 
will  not,  as  I  am  advancing  towards  them  with 
my  mind's  eye,  measure  tlie  height^  breadth  aud 
power  of  the  proposition ;  if  I  find  it  beyond 
my  strength,   halve  it;    if  still    beyond*  my 
strength,  quarter  it ;  if  still  necessary,  subdi- 
vide it  into  eighths;  and  when,  by  this  process 
I  have  reduced  it  to  the  proper  standanl,  take 
one  of  these  sections  and  toss  it,  with  an  air  of 
elephantine  strength  and  superiority.    If  I  find 
myself  capable  of  condncting,  by  a  tiiir  course 
of  reasoning,  any  one  of  his  propositions  to  an 
absurd  condusion,  I  will  not  begin  by  stating 
that  absurd  condnsion  as  the  proposition  itself 
which  I  am  going  to  encounter.    I  will  not,  in 
commenting  on   the  gentleman^s  anthorities, 
thank  the  gentleman,  with  sarcastic  politenesS| 
for  introducing  them,  declare  that  they  con- 
clude directly  against  him,  read  just  so  much 
of  the  authority  as  serves  the  purpose  of  that 
declaration,  omitting  that  which  contains  the 
true  point  of  the  case  which  makes  against  me; 
nor,  if  forced  by  a  direct  call  to  read  that  part 
also,  will  I  content  myself  by  running  over  it 
as  rapidly  and  inarticalately  as  I  can,  tlirow 
down  tlie  book  ¥ritb  a  theatrical  air,  and  ex- 
daim^  **  just  as  I  aaid,^'  when  I  know  it  is  just 
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88  I  had  not  emd.  I  know  that,  by  adopting 
these  arts,  I  might  raise  a  langh  at  the  gentle- 
man^s  expense;  but  I  should  be  very  little 
pleased  with  myself,  if  I  were  capable  of  enjoy- 
ing a  laugh  procured  by  such  means.  I  know, 
too,  that  by  adopting  such  arts,  there  will  al- 
ways be  those  standing  around  us,  who  have 
not  comprehended  the  whole  merits  of  the  legal 
discussion,  with  whom  I  might  shake  the  char- 
flcoter  of  the  gentleman's  science  and  judgment 
as  a  lawyer.  I  hope  I  shall  never  be  capable 
Of  such  a  wish,  and  I  had  hoped  that  the  gen- 
tleman himself  felt  so  strongly  that  proud,  that 
high,  aspiring  and  ennobling  magnanimity, 
which  I  had  been  told  conscious  talents  rarely 
fail  to  inspire,  that  he  would  have  disdained  a 
poor  and  fleeting  triumph,  gained  by  means  like 
these. 

I  proceed  now  to  answer  the  several  points 
of  his  argument,  so  far  as  they  could  be  collect- 
ed from  the  general  course  of  his  speech.  I 
say,  so  far  as  they  could  be  collected ;  for  the 
gentleman,  although  requested  before  he  began, 
refused  to  redace  his  motion  to  writing.  It 
suited  better  his  partisan  style  of  warfare  to  be 
perfectly  at  large;  to  change  his  ground  as 
often  as  he  pleased ;  on  the  plains  of  Monmouth 
to-day,  at  the  Eutaw.  Springs  to-morrow.  He 
will  not  censure  me,  therefore,  if  I  have  not 
been  correct  in  gathering  his  points  from  a 
desultory  discourse  of  four  or  Ave  hours'  length, 
OS  it  would  not  have  been  wonderful  if  I  had 
misunderstood  him.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  I 
have  been  correct ;  it  was  my  intention  to  be 
80 ;  fbr  I  can  neither  see  pleasure  nor  interest 
in  misrepresenting  any  gentleman ;  and  I  now 
beg  the  coart,  and  the  gentleman,  if  he  will 
▼ouchsafe  it,  to  set  me  right  if  I  have  miscon- 
laelved  him. 

I  understood  him,  then,  sir,  to  resist  the  in- 
trodnction  of  further  evidence,  under  this  in- 
dictment, by  making  four  propositions. 

First.  Because  Aaron  Burr,  not  being  on  the 
island,  at  the  time  of  the  assemblage,  cannot 
be  a  principal  in  the  treason,  according  to  the 
constitutional  definition  or  the  laws  of  England. 

Second.  Because  the  indictment  must  be 
proved  as  laid ;  and  as  the  indictment  charges 
the  prisoner  with  levying  war,  with  an  assem- 
blage on  the  island,  no  evidence  to  charge  him 
with  that  act,  by  relation,  is  relevant  to  this  in- 
dictment. 

Third.  Because,  if  he  be  a  principal  in  the 
treason  at  all,  he  is  a  principal  in  the  second 
degree ;  and  his  guilt  being  of  that  kind  which 
40  termed  derivative,  no  parol  evidence  can  be 
let  in  to  charge  him,  until  we  shall  show  a 
record  of  the  conviction  of  the  principals  in 
the  first  degree. 

Fourth.  Because  no  evidence  is  relevant  to 
ODnnect  the  prisoner  with  others,  and  thus  to 
make  him  a  traitor  by  relation,  until  we  shall 
previoasly  show  an  act  of  treason  in  tiiese 
others ;  and  the  assemblage  on  the  island  was 
not  an  act  of  treason. 

I  beg  leave  to  take  op  these  pnq>ositioD8  in 


succession,  and  to  give  them  those  answers 
which  to  my  mind  are  satisfactory.  Let  us  ex- 
amine the  first :  it  is  because  Aaron  Burr,  not 
being  present  on  the  island  at  the  time  of  the 
assemblage,  cannot  be  a  principal  in  the  treason^ 
within  the  constitutional  definition  or  the  laws 
of  England. 

In  many  of  the  gentleman's  general  proposi- 
tions, I  perfectly  accord  with  him :  as  that  the 
constitution  was  intended  to  guard  against  the 
calamities  to  which  Montesquieu  refers,  when 
he  speaks  of  the  victims  of  treason ;  that  the 
constitution  intended  to  guard  against  arbitrary 
and  constructive  treasons;  that  the  principles 
of  sound  reason  and  liberty  require  their  exclu- 
sion ;  and  that  the  constitution  is  to  be  inter- 
preted by  the  rules  of  reason  and  moral  rights 
I  fear,  however,  that  I  shall  find  it  difficult  to 
accommodate  both  the  gentlemen  who  have 
spoken  in  support  of  the  motion,  and  to  recon- 
cile some  of  the  positions  of  Mr.  Randolph  to 
the  rules  of  Mr.  Wickham ;  for,  while  the  one 
tells  us  to  interpret  the  constitution  by  sound 
reason,  the  other  exclaims,  "  save  us  from  the 
deductions  of  common  sense."  What  rule  then 
shall  I  adopt?  A  kind  of  reason  which  is  not 
common  sense  might  indeed  please  both  the 
gentlemen ;  but,  as  that  is  a  species  of  reason 
of  which  I  have  no  very  distinct  conception,  I 
hope  the  gentlemen  will  excuse  me  for  not  em- 
ploying it    Let  us  return  to  Mr.  AVickham. 

Having  read  to  us  the  constitutional  defini- 
tion of  treason,  and  given  us  tlie  rule  by  which 
it  was  to  be  interpreted,  it  was  natural  to  ex- 
pect that  h&  would  have  proceeded  directly  to 
apply  that  rule  to  the  definition,  and  give  us 
the  result.  But  while  we  were  expecting  this^ 
even  while  we  have  our  eyes  on  the  gentleman, 
he  vanishes  like  a  spirit  from  American  ground, 
and  we  see  him  no  more  until  we  see  him  ih 
England,  resurging  by  a  kind  of  intelle(;tual 
magic  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
complaining  most  dolefully  of  my  lord  Coke's 
bowels.  Before  we  follow  him  in  this  excur- 
sion, it  may  be  well  to  inquire  what  it  was  that 
induced  him  to  leave  the  regular  track  Of  his 
argument.  I  will  tell  you  what  it  was.  It  was, 
sir,  the  decision  of  the  Supremo  Court  in  the 
case  of  Bollman  and  Swartwout.  It  was  the 
judicial  exposition  of  the  constitution  by  the 
highest  court  in  the  nation,  upon  the  very  point 
which  the  gentleman  was  considering,  which 
made  him  take  this  flight  to  England ;  because 
it  stared  him  in  the  face  and  contradicted  his 
position.  Sir,  if  the  gentleman  had  believed 
this  decision  to  be  favorable  to  him,  we  should 
have  heard  of  it  in  the  beginning  of  his  argu- 
ment ;  for  the  path  of  inquiry  in  which  he  was 
led  him  directly  to  it.  Interpreting  the  Amer- 
ican constitution,  he  would  have  preferred  no 
authority  to  that  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
country.  Yes,  sir,  he  would  have  immediately 
seized  this  decision  with  avidity.  He  would 
have  set  it  before  you  in  every  possible  light. 
He  would  have  Ulustrated  it.  He  would  have 
adorned  it    You  would  have  seen  it  under  the 
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action  of  Iiis  ^eniu^  api>OAr  with  all  tlic  varying 
ffraiuli-ur  of  our  inoiintaiiiR  in  tlio  morning  sun. 
lie  woiiM  not  liavo  rvliniini^hed  it  f»»r  tlic  com- 
mon law,  nor  liave  <le<i'rtiMl  a  r<»ck  ^>  bn>A(I  and 
solid,  to  walk  upon  tlic  waves  of  tiio  Atlantic. 
But  ho  kii^w  tliat  thJH  dccLsion  closed  a«rainst 
him  completely  the  very  point  which  he  waH 
Inhorin;;.  Hence  it  wiw  that  the  decision  was 
kept  so  ei'dulou'-ly  out  of  view,  until  from  the 
CTphnled  material h  <if  the  common  law  he 
tlion^ht  he  had  reared  a  (lothic  editice  so  hu^e 
and  H>  dark,  a:«  quite  to  over-shadow  and  eclii>>o 
it.  Ja'X  us  hrin:r  it  fn>m  this  oh-eurity  into  the 
face  of  <lay.  We  who  are  swkin^:  truth  and 
not  victory,  whether  ri^ht  or  wn»n;:,  have  no 
rea?«<mto  turn  our  eyen  from  any  source » if  li;;ht 
which  presents  itself,  and  lea^t  of  all  from  a 
source  so  hi;:h  and  so  resiK-ctaMc  a-*  thedeci>ion 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  tlie  I'nited  States. 
The  inquiry  i^*,  whether  j)resi'nce  at  the  overt 
act  he  necessary  to  midce  a  man  a  traitor  ?  The 
gentlemen  say  that  it  is  necessary;  that  he  can- 
not be  a  jirincipal  in  the  tre;Lson  without  ac*tual 
presenre.  What  says  the  SupnMne  Court  in  tlie 
C4IS0  of  Hollman  and  Swartwout  ?  *'  It  is  not 
the  intention  of  the  court  to  say  that  no  indi- 
vidual can  he  ^niilty  of  this  crime,  who  has  not 
appeared  in  arms  a;;ai list  his  country;  on  the 
c<»ntrary,  if  war  Ik.^  actually  levied,  that  Li,  if  a 
Ixwly  of  men  he  assembled  for  the  pnrjmso  of 
etfectin^  by  force  a  treasimable  purpose,  all 
tliose  wlio  perlbrm  any  part,  however  minute, 
or  however  remote  from  the  scene  of  action, 
and  who  are  actually  le]i^ue<l  in  the  general 
conspiracy,  arc  to  be  considered  as  traitors.'^ 

Here  then  we  iind  the  court  so  far  from  re- 
quiring presence,  that  it  expressly  dechires  that, 
however  remote  the  accused  mav  have  lH*en 
from  the  s<.'ene  of  the  trea«ionableassombhij^j,  lie 
is  still  involved  in  the  iruilt  of  that  asiH'nibhi^'e, 
his  beiujr  lea;xued  in  the  ^'eiieral  conspiracy  was 
ButHcient  to  make  the  act  his  own.  The  Su- 
preme Court,  ])einj;  of  tliat  opinion,  proceeded 
to  an  elaborate  examination  of  the  evidence,  to 
ascertain  whether  there  ha<l  been  a  treasonable 
a'wembla^re.  It  h>oked  to  the  depositions  of 
General  Eaton  and  General  Wilkinson,  the  ci- 

{►hered  letter,  the  declaration  of  Swartwout  that 
Jurr  was  levyinj;  an  armed  body  of  seven  thou- 
sand men  ;  and  it  looked  to  these  parts  of  the 
evidence  expressly  for  the  puri)ose  of  discover- 
ing, whether  it  were  probable  that  IJurr  had 
actually'  brought  these  men  to^'ether ;  not 
whether  Hollman  and  Swartwout  were  present 
at  any  such  a>sombla;re.  It  knew  that,  if  any 
such  assemblage  had  tiiken  jilace,  Hollman  and 
Swartwout  miLst  have  been  at  that  time  at  the 
city  of  Orleans,  or  on  their  way  thither ;  in- 
deed the  whole  reasoning  of  the  court  proceeded 
on  the  fact,  ai  admitted,  of  the  prisoners  ab- 
sence. Why,  then,  the  laborious  iuvestigatiou 
which  the  court  makes  as  to  the  probability  of 
Burr  having  brought  his  men  or  any  part  of 
them  together,  unle^  the  guilt  of  that  assem- 
blage were  to  be  imputed  to  Hollman  and  Swart- 
wout ?    If  their  absence  were  euilicient  to  ex- 


cuse them,  that  fact  was  admitte<l,  and  the  in- 
quiry wt)uld  have  been  a  very  sliort  one.  But, 
tlie  court  having  previously  decided  that  the 
fact  of  presence  or  absence  was  unimportant, 
that  it  made  no  odds  how  far  distant  the  ac- 
cused might  l>e  from  the  treasonable  assem- 
blage, it  became  tlie  unavoidable  duty  of  the 
Court  to  ]>nK*ee<l  to  the  incjuiry,  whether  any 
such  liKsemblage  had  taken  place;  and  if  tlie 
I  eviile[ice  h;id  manifested  that  fact  to  its  sati:;^ 
.  fm-tioii,  it  is  clear  that,  in  the  opinion  of  that 
court,  the  prisoners  woid<l  have  been  as  deejdy 
involved  in  the  guilt  of  that  assemblage  as  any 
of  those  who  actually  composed  it. 

The  counsel  knew  that  their  first  point  was 
met  directly  by  the  counter  authority  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  They  have  imjdiedfy,  if  not 
expres>ly,  admitted  it;  hence  tliey  have  been 
re<luced  to  the  necessity  of  taking  the  bold  and 
ditlicult  griMind,  that  the  i>assage  which  I  have 
read  is  extnyudicial,  a  mere  ''obiter  dictum/* 
They  have  said  this,  but  they  have  nut  at- 
tenijited  to  siiow  it. 

Give  me  leave  to  sliow  that  they  are  mid- 
taker  ;  that  it  is  not  an  *'  obitvr  dictum ; "  tliat 
it  is  not  extrajudicial;  but  that  it  is  a  direct 
dijudication  of  a  point  immediately  before  the 
court.  What  were  the  questions  iHjfore  the 
court  ?  The  court  made  no  formal  division  of 
this  subject,  but  these  questions  are  uei*essarily 
and  irresistibly  involved  in  it.  It  must  first  be 
observed,  that  the  arrest  of  Hollman  and  Swart- 
wout at  New  Orleims,  and  the  fact  that  tiicy 
liad  n(»t  been  present  at  any  assemblage  of  the 
traitors  in  arms,  were  notorious  and  admitted. 
The  case  then  presented  to  the  court  three  dis- 
tinct (piebtions.  First.  Has  Aaron  Burr  com- 
mitted treiison,  or  has  he  been  engaged  or 
league<l  in  any  treiisonable  conspiracy  I  Sec- 
ond. Were  Hollman  and  Swartwout  connected 
with  him?  Third.  Could  they  be  guilty  of 
treason  without  being  actually  present  i  Xow, 
if  the  court  had  been  satisfied  that  there  had 
been  an  overt  act,  and  that  these  men  were 
leagued  in  the  conspiracy  which  produced  it, 
fttill  it  would  have  remained  a  distinct  and  sub- 
stantive question,  whether  their  absence  from 
the  overt  act,  and  their  having  no  immediate 
hand  in  it,  did  not  discharge  them  from  the 
constitutional  guilt  of  levying  war ;  for,  though 
letigued  in  the  conspiracy,  and  although  there 
might  have  been  an  overt  act,  these  men  would 
have  been  innocent,  if  presence  at  the  overt  act 
were  necessary  to  make  tliem  guilty.  The 
quastion  then,  of  presence  or  ab^ce,  was  a 
question  really  presented  by  the  case  of  Boll- 
man  and  Swartwout.  It  was  one  important  to 
the  decision  of  the  case,  and  the  court,  Uiinking 
it  so,  did  consider  and  decide  it  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  the  principle  contended  for  on  the 
other  side.  A  i)lain  man  would  imagine  that, 
when  the  Supreme  Court  had  taken  up  and 
decided  the  case,  its  decision  would  form  a  pre- 
cedent on  the  subject ;  and,  having  that  author- 
ity on  my  side,  I  should  suppose  that  I  might 
safely  dibmhis  the  gentleman^s  firat  points    But 
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Mr.  Randolph  seems  to  think  it  very  doubtful 
whether  you  ought  to  be  bound  by  that  author- 
ity, and  that  you  must  be  very  much  embar- 
ra^^  to  Imve  to  decide  it,  even  admitting  it  to 
be  a  regular  judicial  determination  of  this  ques- 
tion ;  for  he  made  a  very  pathetic  and  affecting 
apostrophe  to  the  situation  in  which  you  would 
be  placed,  if  you  differed  from  this  opinion  of 
the  Supreme  Court. 

I  see  no  difficulty  in  the  case,  if  our  laws  are 
to  be  uniform.  How  can  the  inferior  court  con- 
trol the  decisions  of  the  superior  court  ?  You 
are  but  a  branch  of  the  Supreme  Court.  If 
you,  sir,  sitting  as  a  circuit  court,  have  a  right 
to  disregard  the  rule  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Conrt^  and  adopt  a  different  rule,  every  other 
inferior  court  has  an  equal  right  to  do  the 
same,  so  that  there  will  be  as  many  various 
rules  as  to  treason  as  there  are  courts ;  and  the 
result  might  be,  and  certainly  would  be,  that 
what  would  be  treason  in  one  circuit  would  not 
be  treason  in  anotlicr;  and  a  man  might  be 
linng  in  Pennsylvania  for  an  act  against  the 
United  States,  in  which  he  would  be  held  per- 
fectly innocent  in  Virginia.  Thus  treason 
against  the  United  States  would  still  be  unsettled 
and  fluctuating,  and  the  object  of  the  constitu- 
tion, in  defining  it,  would  be  disappointed  and 
defeated ;  whereas  a  principle  of  law,  solemnly 
adjudged  by  the  Supreme  Court,  becomes,  I 
apprehend,  the  law  of  the  land ;  and  all  the 
inferior  courts  are  compulsorily  bound  by  it. 
To  say  that  they  are  not,  is  to  disorganize  the 
whole  judiciary  system,  to  confound  the  dis- 
tinctions and  grades  of  the  courts,  to  banish  all 
certainty  and  stability  from  the  law,  and  to 
destroy  all  uniformity  of  decision.  I  trust  tliat 
we  are  not  prepared  to  rush  into  this  wild  dis- 
order and  confusion,  but  that  we  shall  tempe- 
rately and  regularly  conform  to  the  decrees  of 
that  parent  court,  of  which  this  is  a  mere 
branch,  until  those  decrees  shall  be  changed  by 
the  same  high  authority  which  created  them. 

But  for  a  moment,  let  us  relinquish  that  de- 
cision, and,  putting  it  aside,  let  ns  indulge  the 
gentleman  with  the  inquiry,  whether  that  de- 
cision be  in  conformity  with  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  laws  of  England.  In 
interpreting  the  constitution,  let  ns  apply  to  it 
the  gentleman^s  own  principles:  the  rules  of 
reason  and  moral  right.  The  question  to  be  thus 
determined  is,  whether  a  man,  who  is  absent, 
may  not-  be  guilty  as  if  he  were  actually 
present. 

That  a  law  should  be  so  construed  as  to  ad- 
vance the  remedy  and  repress  the  mischief^  is 
not  more  a  rule  of  common  law,  than  a  princi- 
ple of  reason ;  it  applies  to  penal  as  well  as  to 
remedial  laws.  So  also  the  maxim  of  the  com- 
mon law,  that  a  law  as  well  as  a  covenant  should 
be  so  construed  that  its  object  may  rather  pre- 
vail than  perish,  is  one  of  the  plainest  dictates 
of  common  sense.  Apply  these  principles  to 
the  constitution.  Gentlemen  have  said,  that  its 
olject  was  to  prevent  the  people  from  being 
haraaeed  by  arbitrary  and  constractiye  treason. 
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Bnt  its  object,  I  presume,  was  not  to  declare 
that  there  was  no  such  crime.  It  certainly  did 
not  mean  t6  encourage  treason.  It  meant  to 
recognize  the  existence  of  the  crime  and  provide 
for  its  punishment.  The  liberties  of  the  people, 
which  required  tliat  the  offence  should  be  de- 
fined, circumscribed  and  limited,  required  also 
that  it  should  be  certainly  and  adequately  pun- 
ished. The  framers  of  the  constitution,  in- 
formed by  the  examplp«  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
and  foreseeing  that  the  liberties  of  this  republic 
might  one  day  or  other  be  seized  by  the  daring 
ambition  of  some  domestic  usurper,  have  given 
peculiar  importance  and  solemnity  to  the  crime, 
by  ingrafting  it  upon  the  constitution.  But  they 
have  done  this  in  vain,  if  the  construction,  con- 
tended for  on  the  other  side,  is  to  prevail.  If 
it  require  actual  presence  at  the  scene  of  the 
assemblage  to  involve  a  man  in  the  guilt  of 
treason,  how  easy  will  it  be  for  the  principal 
traitor  to  avoid  this-  guilt  and  escape  punish- 
ment for  ever  I  He  may  go  into  distant  States, 
from  one  State  to  another.  He  may  secretly 
wander,  like  a  demon  of  darkness,  from  one 
end  of  the  continent  to  the  other. 

He  may  enter  into  the  confidence  of  the 
simple  and  unsuspecting.  He  may  pour  his 
poison  into  the  minds  of  those  who  were  before 
innocent.  He  may  seduce  them  into  a  love  of 
his  person,  offer  them  advantages,  pretend  that 
his  measures  are  honorable  and  beneficial,  con- 
nect them  in  his  plot  and  attach  them  to  his 
glory.  He  may  prepare  the  whole  mechanism 
of  the  stupendous  and  destructive  engine  and 
put  it  in  motion.  Let  the  rest  be  done  by  his 
agents.  He  may  then  go  a  hundred  mUes  from 
the  scene  of  action.  Let  him  keep  himself 
only  from  the  scene  of  the  assemblage  and  the 
immediate  spot  of  battle,  and  he  is  innocent  in 
law,  while  those  whom  he  has  deluded  are  to 
suffer  the  death  of  traitors  I  Who  is  the  most 
guilty  of  this  treason,  the  poor,  weak,  deluded 
instruments,  or  tlie  artful  and  ambitious  man 
who  corrupted  and  misled  them  ?  There  is  no 
comparison  between  his  guilt  and  theirs ;  and 
yet  you  secure  impunity  to  him,  while  they 
are  to  suffer  death  I  Is  this  according  to  the 
rules  of  reason  ?  Is  this  moral  right?  Is  this 
a  means  of  preventing  treason  ?  Or  rather,  is 
it  not  in  truth  a  direct  invitation  to  it  ?  Sir,  it 
is  obvious,  that  neither  reason  nor  moral  rights 
require  actual  presence  at  the  overt  act  to  con- 
stitute the  crime  of  treason.  Put  this  case  to 
any  common  man,  whether  the  absence  of  a 
corruptor  should  exempt  him  from  punishment 
for  the  crime  which  he  has  excited  his  deluded 
agents  to  commit ;  and  he  will  instantly  tell  yon 
that  he  deserves  infinitely  more  severe  punish- 
ment than  his  misguided  instruments.  There 
is  a  moral  sense  much  more  nnerring  in  ques- 
tions of  this  sort,  than  the  frigid  deductions  of 
jurists  or  philosophers ;  and  no  man  of  a  sound 
mind  and  heart,  can  doubt  for  a  moment  be- 
tween the  comparative  guilt  of  Aaron  Burr« 
(the  prime  mover  of  the  whole  mischief),  and 
the  poor  men  on  Blannerhassett^s  Island,  who 
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called  themselree  Burros  men.  In  the  case  of 
murder,  who  is  the  most  fniilty,  the  if^norant, 
deluded  per|>etrator,  or  the  abominable  instiga- 
tor? The  deciiiion  of  the  Supreme  Court,  sir, 
is  BO  far  from  being  im[>racticuble  on  the  gnmnd 
of  re&<*on  and  moral  right,  that  it  is  8upi)ort4^ 
by  their  most  obvious  and  palpable  aictates. 
Give  to  the  oonstitution  the  con  <tructi(m  con- 
tended for  on  the  other  side,  and  you  might  as 
well  expunge  the  crime  from  your  criminal  code ; 
nay,  you  had  better  do  it,  for  by  this  construc- 
tion you  hold  out  the  lure  of  impunity  to  the 
most  dangerous  men  in  the  community,  men  of 
ambition  and  talents,  while  you  hiose  the  ven- 
geance of  the  law  on  the  comparatively  inno- 
cent. If  treason  ought  to  be  repressed,  I  ask 
Tou  who  is  the  most  dangerous  and  the  most 
likely  to  commit  it — the  mere  instrument  who 
applies  the  force,  or  the  daring,  aspiring,  elevated 
genias  who  devises  the  whole  piut,  but  acts  be- 
hind the  scenes  ?  * 

I  come  now,  sir,  to  the  gcntleman^s  third 
point,  in  which  he  says  he  cannot  possibly  fail. 
It  is  this :  *'  because  if  the  prisoner  be  a  prin- 
cipal in  the  treason  at  all,  he  is  a  principal  in 
the  second  degree ;  and  his  guilt  being  of  that 
kind  which  is  termed  derivative,  no  further 
parol  evidence  can  bo  let  in  to  charge  him,  un- 
til we  show  a  record  of  the  conviction  of  the 
principals,  in  the  first  degree." 

By  this,  I  understand  the  gentleman  to  ad- 
vance, in  other  terms,  the  common  law  doc- 
trine, that  when  a  man  is  rendered  a  princi- 
pal in  treason,  by  acts  which  would  make  him 
an  accessory  in  felony,  he  cannot  be  tried  before 
the  principal  in  the  first  degree. 

I  understand  this  to  bo  the  doctrine  of  the 
common  law,  as  established  by  all  the  authori- 
ties ;  but  when  I  concede  this  point,  I  insist,  that 
it  can  have  no  effect  in  favor  of  the  accused,  for 
two  reasons :  first,  because  it  is  the  mere  crea- 
ture of  the  common  law ;  secondly,  because,  if 
the  common  law  of  England  be  our  law,  this 
position  assumes  what  is  denied,  that  the  con- 
duct of  the  prisoner,  in  this  case,  is  of  an  acces- 
sorial nature,  or  such  as  would  make  him  an 
accessory  in  felony. 

First.  Because  this  position  is  the  mere  crea- 
ture of  the  common  law.  If  it  be  so,  no  con- 
sequence can  1)0  deiluced  from  it.  It  is  suffi- 
cient, on  this  branch  of  the  subject,  to  take  his 
own  declaration,  that  the  common  law  does  not 
exist  in  this  country.  If  we  examine  the  con- 
stitution and  the  act  of  Congress,  w^e  shall  find 
that  this  idea  of  a  distinction  between  princi- 
pals in  the  first  and  second  degree,  depends  en- 
tirely upon  the  common  law.  Neither  the  con- 
stitution nor  the  act  of  Congress  knows  any 
such  distinction.  All  who  levy  war  against  the 
United  States,  whether  present  or  absent — all 
who  are  leagued  in  the  conspiracy,  whether  on 
the  spot  of  the  assemblage  or  performing  some 
minute  and  inconsiderable  part  in  it,  a  thousand 

*  The  rett  of  the  argnment  on  this  point  U  omitted,  m 
well  M  the  entire  ftrgnment  on  the  woond  point 


miles  flrom  the  scene  of  action,  incur  eqnaOy  the 
sentence  of  the  law ;  they  are  all  equally  trai- 
tors.   This  scale,  therefore,  which  graduates  the 
guilt  of  the  offenders  and  establishes  the  order 
of  their  respective  trials,  if  it  ever  existed  here, 
is  completely  abrogated  by  the  highest  author^ 
ities  in  this  country.     The  convention  which 
formed  the  constitution  and  defined  treason, 
C^)ngress  which  legislated  on  that  subject,  and 
the  supreme  judiciary  of  the  country  expound- 
ing the  constitution  and  the  law,  have  united 
in  its  abrogation.    But  let  us  for  a  moment  put 
the   convention,  Congress  and  judiciary  aside, 
and  examine  how  tlie  case  will  stand.     Still  this 
scale  of  moral  guilt,  which  Mr.  Wickham  has 
given  us,  is  the  creature  of  the  common  law, 
which,  as  already  observed,  he  himself  in  another 
branch  of  his  argument,  has  emphaticaUy  told 
us  does  not  exist  in  this  country.     lie  has'stated 
that  the  creature  presupposes  the  creator,  and 
that  where  the  creator  does  not  exist,  the  crea- 
ture cannot     The  common  law,  then,  being 
the  creator  of  the  rule  which  Mr.  Wickham  has 
given  us,  and  that  common  law  not  existing 
in  this  country,  neither  can  the  rule,  which  is 
the  mere  creature  of  it,  exist  in  this  country. 
So  that  the  gentleman  has  himself  furnished  the 
argument  which  refutes  this  infallible  point  of 
his,  on  which  he  has  so  much  relied.    But  to 
try  this  position  to  its  utmost  extent,  let  ns 
not  only  ]>ut  aside  the  constitution  and  act  of 
Congress,  and  decision  of  the  Snpreme  Court, 
but  let  us  admit  that  the  common  law  does  ex- 
ist here.    Still,  before  the  principle  could  apply, 
it  would  remain  to  be  proven,  that  the  condact 
of  the  prisoner,  in  this  case,  has  been  accesso- 
rial ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  his  acts  in  rela^ 
tion  to  this  treason,  are  of  such  a  nature  as 
would  make  him  an  accessory  in  felony. 

But  is  this  the  case  ?  It  is  a  mere  ^*  pedtio 
principii.^*  It  is  denied  that  his  acts  are  such 
as  would  make  him  an  accessory  in  felony.  I 
have  already,  in  another  branch  of  this  subject, 
endeavored  to  show,  on  the  grounds  of  authori- 
ty and  reason,  that  a  man  might  be  involved  in 
the  guilt  of  treason  as  a  principal,  by  being  legal- 
ly though  not  actually  present ;  that  treason  oc- 
cupied a  much  wider  space  than  felony ;  that 
the  scale  of  proximity  between  the  accessory 
and  principal  must  be  extended  in  proportion 
to  the  extent  of  the  theatre  of  the  treason ;  and 
that  as  the  prisoner  must  be  considered  as 
legally  present,  he  could  not  be  an  accessory  but 
a  principal  If  I  have  succeeded  in  this,  I  have 
in  fjAct  proved  that  his  conduct  cannot  be  deemed 
accessorial.  But  an  error  has  taken  place  fixmi 
considering  the  scene  of  the  overt  act  as  the 
theatre  of  the  treason,  from  mistaking  the  overt 
act  of  the  treason  itself,  and  consequently  fh>m 
referring  the  conduct  of  the  prisoner  to  the  acto 
on  the  island.  The  conduct  of  Aaron  Burr  has 
been  considered  in  relation  to  the  overt  act  on 
Blannerhassett^s  island  only ;  whereas  it  ought 
to  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  grand 
design,  the  deep  plot  of  seizing  Chrleans,  separat- 
ing the  Union,  and  eatabUahing  an  independeDt 
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empire  in  the  west,  of  which  the  prisoner  was 
to  De  tlie  chief.  It  ought  to  be  recollected  that 
these  were  his  objects,  and  that  the  whole  west- 
ern country,  from  Beaver  to  Orleans,  was  the 
theatre  of  his  treasonable  operations.  It  is  by 
this  first  reasoning  that  you  are  to  consider 
whether  he  be  a  principal  or  an  accessory,  and 
not  by  limiting  your  inquiries  to  the  circum- 
scribed and  narrow  spot  in  the  island  where 
the  acts  charged  happened  to  be  performed. 
Having  shown,  I  think,  on  the  ground  of  law, 
that  the  prisoner  cannot  be  considered  as  an 
accessory,  let  me  press  the  inquiry,  whether  on 
the  ground  of  reason  he  be  a  principal  or  ac- 
cessory ;  and  remember  that  his  project  was  to 
seize  New  Orleans,  separate  the  Union,  and 
erect  an  independent  empire  in  the  west,  of 
which  he  was  to  be  the  chief.  This  was  the 
destination  of  the  plot  and  the  conclusion  of 
the  drama.  Will  any  man  say  that  Blanner- 
hassctt  was  the  principal,  and  Burr  but  an  ac- 
cessory? Who  will  believe  that  Burr,  the  au- 
thor and  projector  of  the  plot,  who  raised  the 
forces,  who  enlisted  the  men,  and  who  procured 
the  funds  for  carrying  it  into  execution,  was 
made  a  cat^s-paw  of?  Will  any  man  believe 
that  Burr,  who  is  a  soldier,  bold,  ardent,  rest- 
less and  aspiring,  the  great  actor  whose  brain 
conceived,  and  whose  hand  brought  the  plot 
into  operation,  that  he  should  sink  down  into 
an  accessory,  and  that  Blannerhassett  should  be 
elevated  into  a  principal?  He  would  startle  at 
once  at  the  thought.  Aaron  Burr,  the  contri- 
ver of  the  whole  conspiracy,  to  every  body  con- 
cerned in  it  was  as  the  sun  to  the  planets  which 
surround  him.  Did  he  not  bind  them  in  their 
respective  orbits  and  give  them  their  light,  their 
heat  and  their  motion  ?  Yet  he  is  to  be  consid* 
ered  an  accessory,  and  Blannerhassett  is  to  be 
the  principal  I 

Let  us  put  the  case  between  Burr  and  Blan- 
nerhassett. Let  us  compare  the  two  men  and 
settle  this  question  of  precedence  between  them. 
It  may  save  a  good  aeal  of  troublesome  cere- 
mony hereafter. 

Who  Aaron  Burr  is,  we  have  seen  in  part  al- 
ready. I  will  add,  that  beginning  his  operations 
in  New  York,  he  associates  with  him  men 
whose  wealth  is  to  supply  the  necessary  funds. 
Possessed  of  the  mainspring,  his  personal  labor 
contrives  all  the  machinery.  Pervading  the 
continent  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans,  he 
draws  into  his  plan,  by  every  allurement  which 
be  can  contrive,  men  of  all  ranks  and  descrip- 
tions. To  youthful  ardor  he  presents  danger 
and  glory ;  to  ambition,  rank  and  titles  and  hon- 
ors ;  to  avarice  the  mines  of  Mexico.  To  each 
person  whom  he  addresses  he  presents  the  ob- 
ject adapted  to  his  taste.  His  recruiting  offi- 
cers are  appointed.  Men  are  engaged  through- 
out the  continent.  Civil  life  is  indeed  quiet 
upon  its  surface,  but  in  its  bosom  this  man  has 
contrived  to  deposit  the  materials  which,  with 
the  slightest  touch  of  his  match,  produce  an  ex- 
plosion to  shake  the  continent  All  this  his 
restless  ambition  has  contrived ;  and  in  the  an- 


tnmn  of  1806  he  goes  forth  for  the  last  time  to 
apply  this  match.  On  this  occasion  he  meets 
with  Blannerhassett. 

Who  is  Blannerhassett  ?  A  native  of  Ireland, 
a  man  of  letters,  who  fled  from  the  storms  of 
his  own  country  to  find  quiet  in  ours.  His  his- 
tory shows  that  war  is  not  the  natural  element 
of  his  mind.  If  it  had  been,  he  never  would 
have  exchanged  Ireland  for  America.  So  far 
is  an  army  from  furnishing  the  society  natural 
and  proper  to  Mr.  Blannerhassett's  character, 
that  on  his  arrival  in  America,  he  retired  even 
from  the  population  of  the  Atlantic  States,  and 
sought  quiet  and  solitude  in  the  bosom  of  our 
western  forests.  But  he  carried  with  him  taste 
and  science  and  wealth;  and  lo,  the  desert 
smiled!  Possessing  himself  of  a  beautifU  isl- 
and in  the  Obx>,  he  rears  upon  it  a  palace, 
and  decorates  it  with  every  romantic  embeUi^- 
ment  of  femcy.  A  shrubbery  that  Shenstone 
might  have  envied,  blooms  around  him.  Music 
that  might  have  charmed  Calypso  and  her 
nymphs  is  his.  An  extensive  library  spreads 
its  treasures  before  him.  A  philosophical  ap- 
paratus offers  to  him  all  the  secrets  and  myster- 
ies of  nature.  Peace,  tranquillity  and  innocence 
shed  their  mingled  delights  around  him.  And 
to  crown  the  enchantment  of  the  scene,  a  wife, 
who  is  said' to  be  lovely  even  beyond  her  sex, 
and  graced  with  every  accomplishment  that  can 
render  it  irresistible,  had  blessed  him  with  her 
love,  and  made  him  the  father  of  several  chil- 
dren. The  evidence  would  convince  you  that 
this  is  but  a  faint  picture  of  the  real  life.  In 
the  midst  of  all  this  peace,  this  innocent  sim- 
plicity and  this  tranquillity,  this  feast  of  the 
mind,  this  pure  banquet  of  the  heart,  the  de- 
stroyer comes ;  he  comes  to  change  this  par- 
adise into  a  hell.  Yet  the  flowers  do  not 
wither  at  his  approach.  No  monitory  shudder- 
ing through  the  bosom  of  their  unfortunate  pos- 
sessor warns  him  of  the  ruin  that  is  coming 
upon  him.  A  stranger  presents  himself.  In-> 
troduoed  to  their  civilities  by  the  high  rank 
which  he  had  lately  held  in  his  country,  he  soon 
finds  his  way  to  their  hearts  by  the  dignity  and 
elegance  of  his  demeanor,  the  light  and  beauty 
of  his  conversation,  and  the  seductive  and  fas- 
cinating power  of  his  address.  The  conquest 
was  not  ^fficult.  Innocence  is  ever  simple  and 
credulous.  Conscious  of  no  design  itlself^  it 
suspects  none  in  others.  It  wears  no  guard  be- 
fore its  breast.  Every  door,  and  portal,  and 
avenue  of  the  heart  is  thrown  open,  and  all 
who  choose  it  enter.  Such  was  the  state  of 
Eden  when  the  serpent  entered  its  bowers. 
The  prisoner,  in  a  more  engaging  form,  winding 
himself  into  the  open  and  unpractised  heart  of 
the  unfortunate  Blannerhassett,  found  but  lit- 
tle difficulty  in  changing  the  native  character 
of  that  heart  and  the  objects  of  its  affection. 
By  degrees  he  infhses  into  it  the  poison  of  his 
own  ambition.  He  breathes  into  it  the  fire  of 
his  own  courage ;  a  daring  and  desperate  thirst 
for  glory;  an  ardor  panting  for  great  enter- 
prises, for  aU  the  storm  and  bustle  asui  hnrrioiM 
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of  life.  In  a  short  time  tlio  wliulo  man  is  changed, 
and  every  object  of  hi:»  fonner  delight  is  relin- 
quished. No  more  he  eiyoys  the  trantiuil  scene ; 
it  has  become  flat  and  insi]>id  to  his  taste.  Ilin 
boitkfl  are  abandone<].  His  retort  and  crucible 
are  thrown  aside.  His  shrubbery  bhxmis  and 
breathes  ita  fragrance  upon  the  air  in  vain ;  he 
likes  it  not.  His  ear  no  hmger  drinks  the  rich 
melody  of  music;  it  longs  for  the  trumpcfs 
clangor  and  tho  cannon^s  roar.  Kvcn  the  prat- 
tle of  his  bal>es,  once  so  swei-t,  no  longer  affects 
him ;  and  Uie  angel  smile  of  his  wife,  witicli 
hitherto  touched  his  bosom  with  ecstasy  so  un- 
speakable, is  now  unsi-en  and  unfclt.  Greater 
objects  have  taken  possi>ssi<>ri  of  his  soul.  His 
imagination  has  been  dazzled  by  visions  of  dia- 
dems, of  stars,  and  garters,  and  titles  of  nubility. 
He  has  been  taught  to  burn  with  restless  emu- 
lation at  the  names  of  great  heroes  and  con- 
querors. His  enchanted  island  is  destined  soon 
to  rela[>se  into  a  wilderness;  and  in  a  few 
months  we  find  the  beautiful  and  tender  partner 
of  his  bosom,  whom  he  lately  "permitted  not 
the  winds  of"  summer  **to  vi>it  too  roughly," 
we  find  her  shivering  at  midnight,  on  the  win- 
try banks  of  the  Ohio,  and  mingling  her  tears 
with  the  t(>rrents  that  froze  as  they  fell.  Yet 
this  unfortunate  man,  thus  deluded  from  his  in- 
terest and  his  happiness,  tlius  se<luccd  from  the 
paths  of  innocence  and  peace,  thus  confounded 
in  the  toils  that  were  delil»erately  spread  for 
him,  and  overwhelmed  by  the  mastering  spirit 
and  genius  of  another — this  man,  thus  ruined 
and  undone,  and  made  to  play  a  subordinate 
part  in  this  grand  drama  of  guilt  and  treason, 
tliis  man  is  to  bo  called  tho  ])rincipal  offender, 
while  he,  by  whom  ho  was  thus  plunged  in  mis- 
ery, is  comparatively  innocent,  a  mere  accesso- 
ry I  Is  this  reason?  Is  it  law?  Is  it  humani- 
ty ?  Sir,  neither  the  human  heart  nor  the  hu- 
man understanding  will  l»ear  a  perversion  so 
monstrous  and  absurd !  so  shocking  to  the  soul ! 
60  revolting  to  reason  I  Let  Aaron  liurr,  then, 
not  shrink  from  the  high  destination  which  he 
has  courted,  and  having  already  ruined  Blan- 
nerhassett  in  fortune,  character  and  happiness, 
for  ever,  let  bun  not  attempt  to  finish  the  trage- 
dy by  thrusting  that  ill-fated  man  between  him- 
self and  punishment. 

Upon  the  whole,  sir,  reason  declares  Aaron 
Burr  the  principal  in  this  crime,  and  confirms 
herein  the  sentence  of  the  law ;  and  the  gentle- 
man, in  saying  that  his  oftVnco  is  of  a  derivative 
and  accessorial  nature,  l>egs  tho  question,  and 
draws  his  conclusions  from  wliat,  instead  of  be- 
ing conceded,  is  denied.  It  is  clear  from  what 
has  been  said,  that  Hurr  did  not  derive  his  guilt 
from  the  men  on  tho  island,  but  imparted  his 
own  guilt  to  them ;  that  he  is  not  an  accessory, 
but  a  principal;  and,  therefore,  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  objection  which  demands  a  rec- 
ord of  their  conviction  before  we  shall  go  on 
with  our  proof  against  him. 

But  suppose  you  should  think  otherwise,  sup- 

Eose  you  were  of  opinion,  that  on  principles  of 
iw  and  reason,  (notwithstanding  the  seeming 


injustice  and  inhumanity  of  considering  him  as 
inferior  in  guilt  to  tliem,)  Aaron  Butt  w&s  not 
a  principal,  but  an  accessorial  offender  in  the 
treason;  would  you,  for  that  reason,  stop  the 
evidence  from  going  to  the  jurj'  ?    Xow,  to 
inquire  whether  the  conduct  of  Aaron   Bun- 
make  him  liable  as  a  principal  or  accessory,  is 
only  arguing  in  a  different  shape  the  whole 
question,  whether  he  have  committed  an  overt 
act  of  war  or  not.    The  jury  are  to  c<»nsnlt  and 
decide  whether  he  be  a  princinal  offender  or 
not.    Whether  he  be  a  principal  or  ai*e^-sMjry  i? 
a  question  of  fact,  whicli  they  are  sworn  tn  de- 
cide.   The  court  must  judge  of  the  weight  of 
evidence,  before  it  can  say  that  the  accus<.-d  is 
either  a  ]>rincipal  or  accessory.     Sup|K>se  one 
part  of  the  evidence  contradicts  another.     Is  it 
not  judging  of  the  weight  of  evidence  to  deride 
whether  he  be  a  principal  or  accessory  ?    If  it 
be  not,  I  know  not  what  judging  of  the  wci^'Ll 
of  evidence  is.     Nothing  is  more  peculiar  witliin 
the  exclusive  province  of  tho  jury  than  the  suf- 
ficiency or  iusufiiciency  of  the  evidence. 

But  the  court  never  says  that  the  evidence  is 
or  Is  not  suflicient  to  prove  what  it  is  inteini^^i 
to  establish.  No  court  has  such  right.  The 
course  in  such  cases,  is  to  ^ve  instructions  in  a 
general  charge  to  the  jury,  after  all  tho  evidence 
shall  have  been  heard.  Will  you,  because  of 
your  impressions  on  this  subject,  from  a  merely 
I)artial  view  of  the  evidence,  compel  the  jury 
also  to  decide  on  that  necessarily  partial  viewV 
If  you  do,  do  you  not  thereby  divest  the  jury  of 
their  peculiar  functions  ?  Their  province  should 
not  bo  invaded.  The  invasion  is  big  with  dan- 
ger and  terror.  I  trust  that  yon  will  see  this 
subject  in  the  awful  light  in  which  it  really 
stands,  and  that  yon  will  suffer  the  trial  to  take 
its  natural  course. 

Mr.  Martin  has  referred  you  to  a  nnmlxT  of 
cases  from  Cooper  and  other  authors,  but  they 
do  not  prove  the  position  intended.  The  court, 
in  all  these  cases,  leaves  the  jury  to  decide  oa 
the  overt  act.  Yon  will  find  those  cases  to 
amount  simply  to  this :  a  dialogno  between  the 
court  and  the  counsel  of  the  prisoner,  as  to  the 
overt  act.  The  court  was  required  to  say,  wheth- 
er the  overt  act  were  proved  or  not.  There  was 
no  judicial  determination.  The  judge  merely 
told  his  opinion ;  but  he  told  the  jury  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  decision  belonged  to  them 
and  not  to  him. 

There  is  a  wide  difference  between  criminal 
and  civil  cases ;  and  as  it  is  of  much  more  im- 
portance to  preserve  the  trial  by  jury  in  the 
former,  to  protect  the  lives  of  the  people  against 
unjust  persecutions,  than  in  mere  civil  suits,  to 
preserve  the  rights  of  property,  the  constitution 
has  secured  that  trial  in  all  criminal  prosecu- 
tions. 

Should  the  court  interfere  for  the  purpose  of 
stopping  the  evidence,  and  to  wrest  the  caiu« 
from  the  jury,  in  £EiYor  of  the  accused,  would 
there  not  be  a  reciprocal  right  ?  If  it  can  inter- 
fere to  save  the  prisoner,  can  they  not  interfere 
equally  against  him  ?    A  thing  nnpreoedented 
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in  the  aniuJs  of  jsriapradence.  Have  the  cono- 
eel,  on  eitber  side,  a  right  to  call  on  the  other 
Bide,  to  state  all  their  evidenoe,  before  it  be  in- 
trodnced,  and  than  to  address  the  court  without 
hearing  it,  if  they  think  they  have  a  better 
chance  before  the  court  than  the  jury!  Has 
either  party  a  right  to  substitute  the  court  for 


the  Jury,  or  the  jury  for  the  court,  at  pleamre; 
to  addreas  the  conrt  on  (act*,  or  the  jury  on 
points  of  lawt  Snch  an  attempt wonld  not  be 
a  greater  encroachment  on  the  right  of  the 
proper  tribnnal,  than  the  present  motion  ia  on 
the  rights  of  the  jury.* 
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The  following  ia  an  extract  trom  Hz.  Wirt's 
argument  before  the  Supreme  Conrt  of  the 
United  States,  on  a  motion  for  an  injonction  to 
prevent  the  execution  of  certain  acts  of  the  le- 
gislature of  Georgia,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Cherokee  nation  of  Indiana,  on  behalf  of  the 
Cherokee  nation.* 

Snt,  I  liave  presented  to  you  all  the  views 
that  have  occurred  to  me  aa  bearing  materially 
on  this  question.    1  have  endeavored  to  satisfy 

C>n  that,  according  to  the  supreme  law  of  the 
nd,  you  have  before  you  proper  parties  and  a 
proper  case  to  found  your  original  jurisdiction ; 
that  the  case  is  one  which  warrants  and  most 
imperiously  demands  on  injunction ;  and  unless 
it?  aspect  be  altered  by  an  answer  and  evidence, 
— which  I  confidently  believe  it  cannot  be — that 
if  ever  there  was  a  case  which  celled  for  a  de- 
cree of  perpetual  peace,  this  is  the  case. 

It  ia  with  no  ordinary  feelings  that  I  am  abont 
to  take  leave  of  this  cause.  The  existence  of 
this  remnant  of  a  once  great  and  mighty  nation 
is  at  stoke ;  and  it  is  for  yonr  honors  to  say 
whether  they  ahall  be  blotted  out  from  the  cre- 
ation, in  utter  disregard  of  all  oor  treaties. 
They  are  here  in  the  ks^eitremity,  and  with 
them  most  perish  for  ever  the  honor  of  the 
American  name.  The  faith  of  oar  nation  is  fa- 
tally linked  with  their  existence,  and  the  blow 
which  destroys  them  quenches  for  ever  onrown 
glory ;  for  what  glory  can  there  be,  of  which  a 
patriot  con  be  proud,  after  the  good  name  of  his 
country  shall  have  departed)  We  may  gather 
laarels  on  the  field  and  trophies  on  the  ocean, 
but  they  will  never  hide  this  fonl  blot  upon  our 
escutcheon.  "  Remember  the  Cherokee  nation," 
will  be  answer  enough  to  the  proudest  boasts 
that  we  can  ever  make — answer  enough  to 
cover  with  confusion  the  face  and  the  heart  of 
every  man  among  ns,  in  whose  bosom  the  lost 
epork  of  grace  has  not  been  extingniahed.  Such, 
it  ie  possible,  there  may  be  who  are  willing  to 


this  natioiL     But,   thank  He«venl   tjiey  i 

■  Sh  Uw  Uamoln  of  th*  JJfc  oT  WUUub  Wirt,  Attm^- 
ecBHmlof  tlH  dsltod  BUt«*,br  John  T.lMBaaaj:  vdt. 


comparatively  hw.  The  great  mqjori^  of  the 
American  people  see  this  subject  in  its  true 
lighL  They  nave  hearts  of  flesh  In  their 
bosoms,  instead  of  hearts  of  sttme;  and  every 
rising  and  setting  sun  witnesses  the  smoke  of 
the  incense  from  the  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  domestic  altars,  ascending  to  the 
throne  of  grace  to  invoke  itsguidonoeand  bleaS' 
ing  on  your  councils.  The  moat  undoubting 
confidence  is  reposed  in  this  tribunal. 

We  know  that  whatever  can  be  properly  done 
for  this  unfortunate  people  will  be  done  by  this 
honorable  court  Their  cause  is  one  that  mnst 
come  to  every  honest  and  feeling  heart.  They 
have  been  true  and  futhful  to  us,  and  have  a 
right  to  expect  a  correaponding  fidelity  on  our 
part  Tlirough  a  long  coarse  of  years,  they 
have  followed  our  counsel  with  the  docility  of 
children.  Our  wish  has  been  their  law.  We 
asked  them  to  become  civilized,  and  they  be- 
came BO.  They  assumed  our  dress,  oopied  our 
names,  pursued  our  oourse  of  education,  adopted 
our  form  of  government,  embraced  our  religion, 
and  have  been  proud  to  imitate  ns  in  every 
thing  in  their  power.  Jhey  have  watched  the 
progress  of  our  prosperity  with  the  strongest 
interest,  and  have  marked  the  rising  grandeur 
of  onr  nation  with  as  much  interest  as  if  they 
had  belonged  to  na.  They  have  even  adopted 
our  resentments,  and  in  our  war  with  the  Semi- 
nole tribes  they  voluntarily  joined  our  arms, 
and  gave  efiectual  aid  in  driving  back  those  bar- 
barians from  the  very  State  that  now  oppresses 
them.  They  threw  upmn  the  field  in  that  war 
a  body  of  men,  who  proved,  by  their  martial 
bearing,  their  descent  from  the  noble  race  that 
were  oncethe  lordsof  these  extenmve  forests — 
men  worthy  to  associate  with  the  "lion"  who, 
in  their  own  language,  "  walks  upon  the  monn- 
toin-tops."  t  They  fought,  side  by  ride,  with 
our  present  Chief  Ifagiatrate,  and  received  his 
repeated  thanks  for  their  gallantry  and  conduct, 

Kay  it  please  your  honors,  they  have  refused 
to  us  no  gratification  which  it  has  been  in  their 
power  to  grant  We  asked  them  for  a  portion 
of  their  lands,  and  they  ceded  it.    We  asked 

•  Tbaniulndw  of  lb.  WM^  qweeli,  in  wUsh  bt  nplltd 
to  ICr.  WIeUmm'i  bDrth  otjMtlon  to  Iba  idmlMiOB  nl  tar- 
tlwr  BTtdsne*  on  th*  pan  nt  tfaa  prMCeatiao,  la  omllUd. 
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•(■ia  and  i«dB,aiid  Umj  cemtinnad  to  Mde, 
vntll  th^  hare  now  redooed  themnlTM  wtthin 
the  narrowest  oomptm  that  their  own  rabiltt- 
oee  will  permit  What  retom  are  we  about 
to  make  to  them  Ibr  all  thia  Jdndnemt  We 
have  pledged  for  their  poteotion,  and  ibr  the 
(oarantj  of  the  remainoer  of  their  landa,*  the 
nith  and  honor  of  the  nation;  a  Ikith  and 
honor  never  inUied,  nor  even  drawn  into  qnee- 
tion  till  now.  We  {Hromieed  them^  and  thej 
trofted  nib  Ther  have  tmated  ne :  Bhall  they 
be  deoeiyedf  Thej  woold  ai  toon  expect  to 
aee  their  rivert  mn  upwards  on  their  sonroesi 
or  the  snn  roll  back  in  his  career,  as  Qiat  the 
United  States  would  proTO  ftlse  to  them,  and 
ftlse  to  the  wofd  so  sdemntj  pledged  bj  their 
Wsshington,  and  renewed  ana  perpetoi^  bgr 
Us  Olnstrions  socoeesors. 

Is  this  the  hi^  mark  to  which  the  American 
nation  has  been  so  strennoosly  and  sopoessftilly 
pressing  forward?  Shall  we  sell  the  mi^ty 
meed  St  oor  hi{^  honors  at  so  worthless  a 
pice,  and,  in  two  short  TeatB,  cancel  all  the 


§Mj  which  we  hare  been  gdning  before  the 
wond  ibr  the  hwt  half  centnryt     Forbid  it, 
Hea?enl 
I  win  hope  ibr  better  thinnL    There  is  a 

£rit  that  will  yet  sare  ns.    I  trust  that  we 
in  find  it  here,  in  this  sacred  court,  where  no 
fool  and  malignant  demon  of  party  enters  to 
darken  the  understanding  at  to  deaden  the 
heart  but  where  aU  is  dear,  calm,  pure,  vital 
and  firm,    I  cannot  believe  that  this  nonorable 
court,  possessing  the  power  of  preservatioD, 
win  stand  by  and  see  these  people  stripped  of 
their  property  and  extirpated  from  the  earth, 
while  th^  are  holding  up  to  ua  their  treaties 
and  daimiiy  the  iblfibnent  of  our  engagementA. 
If  truth,  and  lliith,  and  honor,  and  Justice  have 
fied  fimn  every  other  part  of  our  oountiy,  we 
diaU  find  them  here.    If  not— our  sun  has  gone 
down  in  treaoheiy,  blood  and  crime,  in  the  &ce 
of  the.worid;  and,  instead  of  being  prood  of 
oor  country,  as  heretofore,  we  may  well  call 

npoQ  the  roi^  and  mountains  to  hide  our  shttoe 
fimn  earth  and  heaven. 
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JOHN   CALDWELL   CALHOUN. 

JoiiK  C.  CALHory,  occupies  a  position  first  in  rank  among  the  orators  and  statesmen  of 
America.  He  was  of  Irish  extraction,  and  was  born  in  Abbeville  District,  Sonth  Carolina,  on 
the  eighteenth  of  March,  1782.  Ilis  grandfather,  James  Calhoun,  the  first  of  his  family  who 
emigrated  to  America,  left  Ireland  in  1788,  and  settled  in  Pennsylvania,  from  whence  he  removed 
to  western  Virginia.  His  new  home  being  broken  up  on  the  defeat  of  the  unfortunate  Braddock, 
he  was  again  obliged  to  remove ;  and  he  established  himself  in  South  Carolina,  in  a  district  which 
was  afterwards  known  as  the  Calhoun  Settlement,  In  this  place  he  experienced  the  savage  hos- 
tilities of  the  Cherokee  Indians,  and  after  a  desperate  struggle  with  them,  in  which  his  wife,  his 
eldest  son,  and  several  other  members  of  the  family  were  massacred,  he  abandoned  the  settlement, 
and  did  not  return  to  it  nntil  after  the  establishment  of  peace.  Patrick  Calhoun,  a  son  of  the 
foregoing,  and  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  displayed  the  most  indomitable  persever- 
ance and  courage,  in  the  struggle  with  the  Oherokees,  and  for  his  services  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  a  bo<ly  of  provincial  rangers,  raised  for  the  defence  of  the  fh)ntier.  He  was  a  man 
of  the  most  resolute  and  active  character,  and  not  only  served  with  credit  and  renown  agfdnst 
the  incursions  of  the  savages,  but,  later  in  life,  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  rendered  signal 
service  in  the  cause  of  freedom  and  colonial  rights.  For  many  years  he  followed  the  profession 
of  a  surveyor  with  skill  and  success.  Although  his  life  was  spent  in  the  midst  of  the  turmoil 
and  hardships  of  border  life,  he  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  study,  and  became  well  versed  in 
English  literature.  During  the  Revolution  he  was  a  member  of  the  South  Carolina  provincial 
legislature,  and  after  the  termination  of  the  contest,  continned  in  the  State  legislature  for  many 
years.  He  opposed  the  Federal  Constitution  on  the  ground  that  it  took  aijray  the  sovereignty 
of  the  States.  **  We  have  heard  his  son  say,**  it  is  recorded  in  a  recent  sketch,  *  "  that  among 
his  earliest  recollections  ^  as  one  of  a  conversation  when  he  was  nine  years  of  age,  in  which  hii 
father  maintained  that  government  to  be  the  best  which  allowed  the  largest  amount  of  individual 
liberty  compatible  with  social  order  and  tranquillity,  and  insisted  that  the  improvements  in  politi- 
cal science  would  be  found  to  consist  in  throwing  off  many  of  the  retraints  then  imposed  by 
law,  and  deemed  necessary  to  an  organized  society."  It  may  well  be  supposed  that  his  son  John 
was  an  attentive  and  eager  auditor,  and  Umt  such  lessons  encouraged  that  spirit  of  free  inqniry 
for  which  he  was  so  distinguished  during  his  subsequent  career. 

The  mother  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  Martha  Caldwell,  a  native  of  Virginia,  was  the  sister  of 
John  Caldwell,  who  was  cruelly  killed  by  the  toriee  during  the  Revolution,  and  a  niece  of  the 
Rev.  James  Caldwell,  a  popular  preacher,  prominent  in  the  history  of  the  revolutionary  war, 
for  the  zeal  and  activity  he  manifested  in  the  defence  of  the  patriot  cause.  For  some  time  he 
was  a  chaplain  in  the  American  army,  and  wielded  a  great  influence  over  the  troops,  by  whom 
ho  was  greatly  beloved  and  respected.  This  circumstance  rendered  him  exceedingly  obnoxioua 
to  the  ministerialists,  and  many  attempts  were  made  to  take  him  prisoner.  Unsuccessful  in  this, 
the  royalists  burnt  his  ohnroh,  deliberately  shot  his  wife,  afterwards  bnmt  his  house,  and  at  a 

*  Sk«to]i  of  the  Ulb  of  Jolm  0.  Calhoaa,  bj  PuIm  OodwlD,  In  Hornet  of  AmexleMi  SUtcanen ;  page  889. 
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later  period  instigated  a  Bentinel  to  shoot  him,  which  was  done,  not  fiitally,  however,  while  he 
was  on  his  way  to  New  York  nnder  the  protection  of  a  flag  of  trace.* 

John  C.  Calhoun^s  early  instruction  was  imparted  to  him  at  home.  At  the  age  of  thirteen 
he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Waddoll,  his  hrother-in-law,  where  he  remained, 
with  the  exception  of  a  short  time,  until  hw  entrance  ui)on  his  college  life.  During  his  coune 
with  Dr.  Waddell,  his  attention  to  his  studios  was  so  ardent  and  unremitting,  that  his  health 
became  impaired,  and,  at  one  period,  his  mother,  alarmed  at  his  situation,  decided  to  take  his 
books  away  from  him  and  direct  his  energies  to  agricultural  pursuits.  But  this  mode  of  life 
continued  only  until  he  regained  his  physical  vigor :  he  then  continued  his  studies,  and,  in  the 
autumn  of  1802,  entered  the  Junior  class  at  Yale  College.  In  college  he  was  diirtinguished  for 
the  originality  of  his  propositions,  the  brilliancy  of  his  imagination,  the  correctness  of  his  tastes 
and  judgment,  and  the  depth  of  his  intellect  Uis  rare  acquirements  attracted  the  attention  of 
President  D wight,  with  whom  he  held  many  friendly  disputationa,  and  who,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  predicted  the  future  eminence  of  his  eloquent  and  strong  reasoning  pupil.  He  received 
the  honors  of  a  large  class,  but  was  prevented  fh>m  delivering  his  graduating  oration,  by  a  severe 
illness.  On  leaving  college  he  commenced  the  study  of  law,  in  the  office  of  Mr.  H.  W.  Desans- 
aure,  an  eminent  practitioner  of  South  Carolina,  but  soon  after  returned  to  Connecticut,  and 
entered  tlie  Litdifield  Law  School,  whence  he  graduated  in  1606. 

In  1807  he  entered  upon  practice  in  the  neighborhood  of  hb  birthplace,  and  took  a  positioD, 
^*  from  the  very  outset,  with  the  most  eminent  lawyers  in  his  circuit.*'  At  this  time  he  com- 
menced his  political  life.  An  effort  he  made  at  a  meeting  in  his  native  place,  which  had  been 
convened  to  consider  the  affair  of  tlie  Chesapeake,  gained  him  the  confidence  of  hia  fellow* 
dtiiens,  and  he  was  elected  to  the  State  legislature.  Here  he  remained  until  1811,  in  the  faD 
of  which  year  he  took  hia  seat  in  the  lower  House  of  the  United  States  Congress,  and  at  once 
became  prominent  and  active  in  its  deliberations.  Soon  after  he  appeared  in  Congress  he  was 
placed  on  the  committee  of  foreign  affairs,  and  in  the  support  of  a  report  that  was  made  by  that 
committee,  recommending  an  immediate  appeal  to  arms,  to  settle  the  difficulties  then  pending 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  he  made  hia  first  speech,  which,  for  the  patriotism 
of  his  sentiment  and  eloquent  beauties,  won  him  nmversal  applause.  He  was  compared  to  *^o&e 
of  the  old  sages  of  the  old  Congress,  with  the  graces  of  youth,^  and  the  ** young  Carolinian" 
was  hailed  as  '^  one  of  the  master  spirits,  who  stamp  their  name  upon  the  age  in  which  they 
live.**  From  this  time  he  occupied  the  front  rank  of  the  war  party  in  Congress,  and,  during  the 
continuance  of  hostilities,  made  powerful  efforts  in  defence  of  the  war  policy.  It  is  not  the 
present  purpose  to  enter  into  any  detail  of  his  services  during  the  war.  Such  a  redtal  would 
require  the  space  of  a  volume.  Of  his  speeches  delivered  at  thia  time,  many  were  nndoabtedfy 
lost,  through  tlie  want  of  able  and  careful  reporters ;  but  those  which  are  now  before  the  public 
evince  the  highest  order  of  statesmanship  and  eloquence,  and  wiU  be  read  with  interest,  '^  until 
patriotism  ceases  to  be  a  virtue.**  Mr.  Calhoun  renudned  in  the  House  of  Representatives  until 
December,  1817,  when  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  War  by  President  Monroe.  Hia  q>eediei 
during  the  latter  part  of  his  representative  career:  that  on  the  United  States  Bank,  Internal  Im- 
provement, and  the  Tariff,  are  particularly  distinguished  for  power  and  oonstitutioDal  kaming. 

As  Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Calhoun  rendered  signal  service  to  the  country.  He  found  the 
department,  in  all  its  branches,  in  confusion,  and,  at  the  end  of  his  seven  yean*  adminiatratioo,  left 
it  in  complete  order.  lie  found  upwards  of  forty  millions  of  dollars  of  unsettled  accounts,  sayi 
his  biographer,  which  he  reduced  to  less  than  three  millions,  and  he  completely  prevented  all 
farther  accumulation  by  the  unexampled  exactness  of  accountability  which  he  introduced  into 
every  branch  of  the  disbursementa,  and  in  consequence  of  which  he  waa^  enabled  to  report  to 
Congress  in  1823,  that  ^^  of  the  entire  amount  of  money  drawn  from  the  treaaury  in  1822,  for  the 
military  service,  including  pensions,  amounting  to  four  millions  five  hundred  and  seventy-one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty-one  dollars  and  ninety-four  centa,  althoagb  it  pawnd  throai^ 
the  hands  of  two  hundred  and  ninety-one  disbursing  agents,  there  had  not  been  a  rin|^  ddalea* 
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Hon,  nor  the  loss  of  one  cent  to  the  goyemment ;  and  that  he  had  rednced  the  expense  of  the 
army  from  four  hundred  and  fifty-one  dollars  per  man,  to  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven  dollars, 
and  thereby  saved  to  the  country  annually  more  than  one  million  three  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars." This  system  and  order  was  perfected  at  the  same  time  he  was  engaged  in  those  ardnoos 
8nd  able  public  documents  and  reports  which  distinguished  his  secretaryship. 

In  1825,  Mr.  Calhoun  was  elevated  to  the  Vice  Presidency  of  the  United  States,  and  continued 
in  that  station  until  1881,  when  he  resigned,  and  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate,  to  fill 
the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  retirement  of  R.  Y.  Hayne,  who  had  been  elected  to  the  guber- 
natorial chair  of  South  Carolina.  At  the  expiration  of  his  senatorial  term  he  retired  to  private 
life.  Of  the  numerous  able  speeches  he  made  in  this  portion  of  his  public  life,  no  one  attracted 
more  general  attention  than  that  upon  the  JReeenue  Collection  (Force)  Bill,  In  this  his  views 
of  State  sovereignty  are  set  forth  in  the  usuxd  clear,  honest,  and  straightforward  manner,  which 
was  so  characteristic  of  both  his  private  and  public  life. 

After  the  accession  of  John  Tyler  to  the  Presidency,  Mr.  Calhoun  was  appointed  Secretary 
of  State,  and,  in  1845,  returned  again  to  the  Senate,  in  which  body  he  remained  until  his  death. 
He  died  of  a  pulmonary  complaint,  at  Washington,  on  the  thirty-first  of  March,  1850.  Ills  loss 
to  the  nation  was  deeply  felt  and  sincerely  mourned.  For  a  period  of  forty  years  he  had  repre< 
eented  the  interests  of  his  native  State  with  fidelity,  honor,  and  ability ;  his  course  had  been  dis- 
tinguished by  constant  exertions  for  the  welfare  of  his  constituents,  and  they  never  found  him 
indififerent  or  regardless  of  their  interests.  He  was  never  the  slave  of  party,  never  guilty  of  the 
low  arts  or  petty  cunning  of  the  mere  politician ;  always  fearless  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties, 
and  though  ambitious,  ever  sacrificing  his  ambition  to  his  clearly  discemed  and  openly  expressed 
principles. 

Of  the  numerous  affectionate  tributes  to  the  genius,  statesmanship,  and  private  character  of 
Mr.  Calhoun,  the  following  offered  by  Mr.  Webster,  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  will  be 
read  with  interest : — *^  We  are  of  the  same  age,"  said  he :  ^  I  made  my  first  entrance  into  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  May,  1818,  and  there  found  Mr.  Calhoun.  He  had  already  been  in 
that  body  for  two  or  three  years.  I  found  him  then  an  active  and  efiBcient  member  of  the 
assembly  to  which  he  belonged,  taking  a  decided  part,  and  exercising  a  decided  influence,  in  all 
its  deliberations. 

'^  From  that  day  to  the  day  of  his  death,  amidst  all  the  strifes  of  party  and  politics,  there 
has  subsisted  between  ua,  always,  and  withont  interruption,  a  great  degree  of  personal  kind- 


'' Differing  widely  on  many  great  questions  respecting  the  institutions  and  government  of  the 
ooontry,  those  differences  never  interrupted  our  personal  and  social  intercourse.  I  have  been 
present  at  most  of  the  distingnished  instances  of  the  exhibition  of  his  talents  in  debate.  I  have 
always  heard  him  with  pleasure,  often  with  much  instruction,  not  unfrequently  with  the  highest 
degree  of  admiration. 

*^Mr.  Calhoun  was  calculated  to  be  a  leader  in  whatsoever  association  of  political  fKends  he 
was  thrown.  He  was  a  man  of  nndoubted  genius,  and  of  commanding  talent  All  the  country 
and  all  the  world  admit  that  His  mind  was  both  perceptive  and  vigorous.  It  was  clear,  quick, 
and  strong. 

^^  Sir,  the  eloquence  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  or  the  manner  of  his  exhibition  of  his  sentiments  in  pubUo 
bodies,  was  part  of  his  intellectual  character.  It  grew  out  of  the  qualities  of  his  mind.  It  was 
plain,  strong,  terse,  condensed,  concise ;  sometimes  impassioned — still  always  severe.  Rejecting 
ornament,  not  often  seeking  far  for  iUustration,  his  power  consisted  in  the  plainness  of  his  propo- 
^ons,  in  the  closeness  of  his  logic,  and  in  the  earnestness  and  energy  of  his  manner.  These  are 
the  qualities,  as  I  think,  which  have  enabled  him  through  such  a  long  course  of  years  to  speak 
oiffcen,  and  yet  always  command  attention.  His  demeanor  as  a  Senator  is  known  to  us  all — is 
appreciated,  venerated  by  us  all.  No  man  was  more  respectful  to  others ;  no  man  carried  him- 
self with  greater  decorum,  no  man  with  superior  dignity.  I  think  there  is  not  one  of  us  but  felt 
when  he  last  addressed  us  from  his  seat  in  the  Senate,  his  form  still  erect,  with  a  voice  by  no 
means  indicating  such  a  degree  of  physical  weakness  as  did,  in  fact,  possess  him,  with  dear  tonei^ 
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and  an  iinpreHHivc,  and  I  may  say,  an  imposing  manner,  who  did  not  feel  that  he  might  imagine 
that  we  Kaw  l)efore  us  a  Senator  of  Rome,  when  liome  survived. 

*^  Sir,  I  have  not  in  public  nor  in  private  life  known  a  more  assiduous  person  in  the  discharge 
of  his  upprupriiito  duties.  I  have  known  no  man  who  wasted  less  of  life  in  what  is  called  recre- 
ation, or  euiployod  less  of  it  in  any  pursuits  not  connected  with  the  immediate  discharge  of  hii 
duty.  He  seemed  to  have  no  recreation  but  the  pleasure  of  conversation  with  his  friends.  Out 
of  the  clmnil)ers  of  Congress,  he  was  either  devoting  himself  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
pertaining  to  the  immediate  subject  of  the  duty  before  him,  or  else  ho  was  indulging  in  those 
social  interviews  in  which  he  so  much  delighted. 

^'  My  honorable  fViend  from  Kentucky  lias  s]>oken  in  just  terms  of  his  colloquial  talents.  They 
certainly  were  singular  and  euuncnt.  There  was  a  charm  in  his  coLxeraation  not  often  found. 
He  delighted,  especially,  in  conversation  and  intercourse  with  yoang  men.  I  suppose  that  there 
has  been  no  man  among  us  who  had  more  winning  manners,  and  such  an  interconrse  and  con* 
Tersation,  with  men  comparatively  young,  than  Mr.  Calhoun.  I  believe  one  great  power  of  his 
character,  in  general,  was  his  conversational  talent.  I  believe  it  is  that,  as  well  as  a  conscious- 
ness of  his  high  integrity,  and  the  greatest  reverence  for  his  intellect  and  ability,  that  has  made 
him  so  endeared  an  object  to  tlie  ]H)ople  of  the  State  to  which  he  belonged. 

'^  Mr.  Prci^ident,  he  had  the  basis,  the  indispensable  basis,  of  all  high  character ;  and  that  was 
unspotted  integrity — unimpeached  honor  and  character.  If  ho  had  aspirations,  they  were  high^ 
and  honorable,  and  noble.  There  was  nothing  groveling,  or  low,  or  meanly  Belfi.sh,  that  came 
near  the  head  or  the  heart  of  Mr.  Calhoun.  Firm  in  his  purpose,  perfectly  patriotic  and  honest, 
as  I  am  sure  he  was,  in  the  principles  that  he  espoused,  and  in  the  measures  that  Lo  defended, 
aside  from  that  largo  regard  for  that  species  of  distincti(m  that  conducted  him  to  emiuent  stations 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Republic,  I  do  not  believe  he  had  a  selfish  motive,  or  selfish  feeling. 

^*  However,  sir,  he  mny  have  dLSered  from  others  of  us  in  his  pditical  opinions  or  his  political 
princi[)les,  those  principles  and  those  opinions  will  now  descend  to  posterity,  under  the  sanction 
of  a  great  name.  He  has  lived  long  enough,  he  has  done  enough,  and  he  has  done  it  so  weB,  so 
BuccesAifulIy,  so  honorably,  as  to  connect  himself  for  all  time  with  the  records  of  his  country. 
He  is  now  a  historical  character.  Those  of  us  who  have  known  him  here,  will  find  that  he  has 
left  upon  our  minds  and  our  hearts  a  strong  and  lasting  impresdon  of  his  person,  his  character, 
and  his  public  performances,  which,  while  we  live,  will  never  be  obliterated.  We  shall  hereafter, 
I  am  sure,  indulge  in  it  as  a  grateful  recollection,  that  we  have  lived  in  his  age ;  that  we  have 
been  his  contemporaries,  that  wo  have  seen  him,  and  heard  him,  and  known  him.  We  shall 
delight  to  si>eak  of  him  to  those  who  are  rising  up  to  fill  our  places.  And,  when  the  time  shall 
oomc  when  we  ourselves  shall  go,  one  after  another,  in  succession  to  cor  graves^  we  shaU  carry 
with  us  a  deep  sense  of  his  genius  and  character,  his  honor  and  integrity,  his  amiable  deportment 
in  private  life,  and  the  purity  of  his  exalted  patriotism.'* 

To  the  duties  of  his  public  life,  Mr.  Calhoun  added  those  of  an  author.  His  J>i»quuiticm  M 
Government,  and  the  JXscaurse  on  the  Conatitution  and  Oovemment  of  the  United  StateMy  which 
form  the  first  volume  of  his  published  works,  evince  the  great  and  varied  powers  of  his  intelleet, 
the  purity  of  his  patriotism,  and  the  uprightness  of  his  intentions.  The  chief  part  of  his  forensie 
and  literary  productions  have  been  published  since  his  death.  No  complete  accomut  of  his  life 
and  services  has  yet  appeared :  such  a  work,  however,  has  been  contemplated^  and  probably  will 
ere  long  be  given  to  the  world. 

In  personal  appearance  Mr.  Calhoun  was  tall,  slender,  and  sinewy.  His  ooimtenanoe  was 
strongly  marked  with  all  the  features  of  intellect  and  fimmess ;  bat  in  the  latter  portion  of  his 
life  wore  au  expression  of  care  and  anxiety,  probably  produced  by  the  disease  which  terminated 
his  life.  His  eyes  were  dark,  brilliant,  and  expressive,  and  were  deeply  indented.  His  maaners 
were  frank,  affable,  and  courteous ;  accessible  to  all,  and  instrnctive  and  agreeable  in  his  con- 
versation.   His  manner  of  speaking  was  rapid,  forcible,  and  very  earnest.* 

^  Homes  of  American  Statesmen:  National  Intelligencer,  Harch,  1800:  Nat  Portnit  Chdleiy,  ToL  S: 
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Mr.  Oalliomi  delivered  this  speecli  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States, 
on  the  twelfth  of  Decemher,  1811,  on  the  second 
resolution  reported  hy  the  Committee  of  Foreign 
Relations :  ♦ 

Mr.  Speaker  : — ^I  understood  the  opinion  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  differently 
from  what  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph)  has  stated  to  he  his  impression.    I 
certainly  understood  that  the  committee  recom- 
mended the  measures  now  before  the  House,  as 
a  preparation  for  war ;  and  such,  in  fact,  was 
its  express  resolve,  agreed  to,  I  believe,  by  every 
member,  except  that  gentleman.    I  do  not  at- 
tribute any  wilful  misstatement  to  him,  but  con- 
sider it  the  effect  of  inadvertency  or  mistake. 
Indeed,  the  Report  could  mean  nothing  but  war 
or  empty  menace.    I  hope  no  member  of  this 
House  is  in  favor  of  the  latter.    A  bullying, 
menacing  system,  has  every  thing  to  condemn 
and  nothing  to  recommend  it.    In  expense,  it 
almost  rivak  war.    It  excites  contempt  abroad, 
and  destroys  confidence  at  home.    Menaces  are 
serious  things ;  and  ought  to  be  resorted  to  with 
as  much  caution  and  seriousness,  as  war  itself; 
and  should,  if  not  successful,  be  invariably  fol- 
lowed by  it.    It  was  not  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  ^r.  Grundy)  who  made  this  a  war 
question.    The  resolve  contemplates  an  addi- 
tional regular  force;  a  measure  confessedly  im- 
§  roper  but  as  a  preparation  for  war,  but  un- 
oubtedly  necessary  in  that  event. 
Sir,  I  am  not  insensible  to  the  weighty  im- 
portance of  the  proposition,  for  the  first  time 
submitted  to  this  House,  to  compel  a  redress  of 
our  long  list  of  complaints  against  one  of  the 
belligerents.    According  to  my  mode  of  think- 
ing, the  more  'serious  the  question,  the  stronger 
and  more  unalterable  ought  to  be  our  convic- 
tions before  we  give  it  our  support.    War,  in 
our  country,  oucht  never  to  be  resorted  to  but 
when  it  is  clearly  justifiable  and  necessary;  so 
much  so,  as  not  to  require  the  aid  of  logic  to 

^  Near  the  end  of  Norember,  1811,  the  Gommittee  on  For- 
•Ign  Belfttlons  sabmitted  a  report,  which  after  an  able  exam- 
Inatton  of  the  causes  of  war  with  Great  Britain,  oondaded  by 
reoommending  to  ^he  House  the  adoption  of  a  series  of  reso- 
tntions,  among  which  was  the  following:  — 

Sl  Aesottoecf,  That  an  additional  force  oi  ten  thousand 
regular  troops,  ought  to  be  immediately  raised  to  serve  for 
three  years :  and  that  a  bounty  in  lands  on^t  to  be  giren  to 
•noonrage  enlistments.^* 

This  resolution  baring  been  amended  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  by  omitting  the  wofd  Un^  was  reported  to  the  House. 
An  animated  debate  ensued:  a  minority  of  the  committee 
avowed  their  object  to  be  a  preparstion  tat  war.  The  prin- 
dpal  speaker  in  the  opposition,  was  John  Bandolph,  to  whom 
Mr.  Calhoun  seems  to  hare  epnilned  hit  reply:— See  the 
Bpeeoh  of  Mr.  Bandolph  at  page  181  ante:— The  reaolatlon 
flnaOy  adopted. 


convince  onr  understandings,  nor  the  ardor  of 
eloquence  to  inflame  onr  passions.  There  are 
many  reasons  why  this  country  should  never 
resort  to  war  but  for  causes  the  most  urgent 
and  necessary.  It  is  sufficient  that,  under  a 
government  like  ours,  none  but  such  will  justify 
it  in  the  eyes  of  the  people ;  and  were  I  not 
satisfied  that  sudi  is  the  present  case,  I  certainly 
would  be  no  advocate  of  the  proposition  now 
before  the  House. 

Sir,  I  might  prove  the  war,  should  it  ensue, 
justifiable,  by  the  express  admission  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia ; — and  necessary,  by  facts 
undoubted,  and  universally  admitle<l;  such  as 
he  did  not  pretend  to  controvert  The  extent, 
duration,  and  character  of  the  injuries  received; 
the  fulure  of  those  <  peaceful  means  heretofore 
resorted  to  for  the  redress  of  our  wrongs,  are 
my  proofs  that  it  is  necessary.  Why  should  I 
mention  the  impressment  of  our  seamen;  de- 
predations on  every  branch  of  our  commerce, 
including  the  direct  export  trade,  continued  for 
years,  and  made  under  laws  which  professedly 
undertake  to  regulate  our  trade  with  other  na- 
tions ;  negotiation  resorted  to,  again  and  again, 
till  it  is  become  hopeless ;  the  restrictive  system 
persisted  in  to  avoid  war,  and  in  the  vain  ex- 
pectation of  returning  justice?  The  evil  still 
grows,  and,  in  each  succeeding  year,  swells  in 
extent  and  pretension  beyond  the  preceding. 
The  question,  even  in  the  opinion  and  by  the 
admission  of  our  opponents,  is  reduced  to  this 
single  point — ^Which  shall  we  do,  abandon  or 
defend  our  own  commercial  and  maritime 
rights,  and  the  personal  liberty  of  our  citizens 
employed  in  exercising  them?  These  rights 
are  vitally  attacked,  and  war  is  the  only  means 
of  redress.  The  gentleman  from  Virginia  has 
suggested  none,  unless  we  consider  the  whole 
of  his  speech  as  recommending  patient  and  re- 
signed submission  as  the  best  remedy.  Sir, 
which  alternative  this  House  will  embrace,  it  is 
not  for  me  to  say.  I  hope  the  decision  is  made 
already,  by  a  higher  anthority  than  the  voice  of 
any  man.  It  is  not  for  the  human  tongue  to 
instil  the  sense  of  independence  and  honor. 
This  is  the  work  of  nature ;  a  generous  nature 
that  disdains  tame  submission  to  wrongs. 

This  part  of  the  subject  is  so  imposing  as  to 
enforce  silence  even  on  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia.  He  dared  nbt  deny  his  oonntry*s 
wrongs,  or  vindicate  the  conduct  of  her  enemy. 
Only  one  part  of  his  argument  had  any,  the 
most  remote  relation  to  this  point.  He  would 
not  say,  we  had  not  a  good  cause  for  war ;  but 
insisted,  that  it  was  our  duty  to  define  that 
cause.  If  he  means  that  this  House  ought,  at 
this  stage  of  its  proceedings,  or  any  other,  to 
specify  any  particular  violation  of  our  ri^ts  to 
the  exclusion  of  (dl  others,  he  prescribes  a 
conrse,  which  neither  good  sense  nor  the  usage 
of  nations  warrants.     When  we  contend,  let  ni 
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contoiul  for  all  our  ri^rht*;  tho  douLtful  and  the 
certain ;  the  unimportant  and  essential.  It  is 
as  oasv  to  Btrujr^^lf,  or  even  more  w),  for  the 
whole  as  tor  a  part.  At  the  tennination  of  the 
Contest,  hecuro  all  that  our  wisilom  and  valor 
an<l  the  fortune  of  the  war  will  permit.  This  i«» 
the  dictate  of  conmion  Ren^e;  Buch  also  \n  the 
nm^e  of  n.'itionB.  The  Bin^^le  instance  a11ude<l 
to,  the  endeavor  of  Mr.  Fox  to  comi>eI  Mr.  I*itt 
to  define  the  object  of  the  war  against  France, 
will  not  support  the  pentleman  from  Virginia 
in  his  position.  That  was  an  extraordinary 
war  for  an  extraordinary  ])uri)ose,  and  was  not 
governed  by  the  usual  ruK-s.  It  was  not  for 
conquest,  or  for  redress  of  ininry,  but  to  imiK>se 
a  government  on  France,  which  she  refused  to 
receive ;  an  object  so  detestable  that  an  avowal 
dared  not  be  made. 

Sir,  I  mitrlit  hero  rest  the  question.  Tlie 
affinnative  of  the  proi)osition  is  established. 
I  cannot  but  advert,  however,  to  the  complaint 
of  the  gentleman  from  Vir^rinia  when  he  was 
first  up  on  this  question.  He  said  he  found 
himsi'lf  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  Bupi>ort- 
ing  tlie  negative  side  of  the  ({uestion,  before 
Uie  affirmative  was  established.  Let  me  tell 
the  gentlemim  that  there  is  no  hardship  in 
his  case.  It  is  not  every  affirmative  that  ought 
to  be  proved.  Were  I  to  affirm,  that  the 
Ilouse  is  now  in  session,  would  it  l>e  reasonable 
to  oak  for  proof?  He  wlio  would  deny  its  trutli, 
on  him  would  be  tlie  proof  of  so  extraordinary 
a  neg]itive.  How  then  could  the  gentleman, 
after  his  admissions,  witli  the  facts  before  him 
and  the  country,  complain?  The  causes  are 
such  OS  to  wamint,  or  rather  make  it  indispen- 
sable, in  any  nation  not  absolutely  dependent, 
to  defend  its  rights  by  force.  I-et  him,  then, 
show  the  reasons  why  we  ought  not  so  to  defend 
ourselves.  On  him  lies  the  burden  of  proof. 
This  he  has  attempted;  he  has  endeavored  to 
snpiH)rt  his  negative.  13efore  I  proceed  to  an- 
swer him  particularly,  let  me  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  one  circunLstance ;  that  is, — 
that  almost  the  whole  of  his  arsmneuts  c-onsisted 
of  an  enumeration  of  evils  always  incident  to 
war,  however  just  and  necessary ;  and  which, 
if  they  have  any  force,  are  calculated  to  i)roduce 
nnnualified  submission  to  every  species  of  insult 
ana  injur}'.  I  do  not  feel  myself  bound  to  answer 
arguments  of  this  description ;  and  if  I  should 
touch  on  them,  it  will  be  only  incidentally,  and 
not  for  the  purpose  of  serious  refutation. 

The  first  argument  of  tlie  gentleman,  which 
I  shall  notice,  is  the  nnprepared  state  of  the 
country.  Whatever  weight  this  argument 
might  have  in  a  question  of  immediate  war,  it 
surely  has  little  in  that  of  pre]>aration  for  it. 
If  our  country  is  unprepared,  let  us  remedy  the 
evil  as  wxm  as  possible.  Let  the  gentleman 
submit  his  plan,  and,  if  a  reasonable  one,  I 
doubt  not  it  will  be  supported  by  the  House. 
But,  sir,  let  us  admit  the  fact  and  the  whole 
force  of  the  argument.  I  ask,  whose  is  the 
fiialt?  Who  has  been  a  member  for  many 
years  past,  and  seen  the  defenceless  state  of  his 


country  even  near  Iiome,  under  his  own  eyes, 
without  a  hingle  endeavor  to  reine<ly  so  serious 
an  evil  ?  Ix.'t  him  not  say,  '*  I  have  acted  in  a 
miiioritv."  It  is  no  less  tlie  dutv  of  the  mi- 
nority  than  a  miyority  to  endeavor  to  defend 
the  country.  For  that  purpose  we  are  sent 
here,  and  not  for  that  of  opposition. 

We  are  next  told  of  the  exfieiises  of  the  war; 
an«l  that  the  peojjle  will  not  i)ay  taxe^*.  Why 
not  ?  Is  it  fn>m  want  of  means  ?  What,  with 
1,000,000  tons  of  shipping;  a  commerce  of 
|100,0(X).0(K)  annually;  manufactures  yielding 
ayearlv  prcnluctof  $150,000,000;  and  agricul- 
ture of  thrice  that  amount,  shall  wo  l>e  told 
the  country  wants  caiiacity  to  ruse  and  sup- 
port ten  thousand  or  fifteen  tliousand  additional 
regulars  ?  No ;  it  has  the  ability ;  that  is  ad- 
mitted;  and  will  it  not  have  the  disposition? 
Is  not  the  cause  a  just  and  necessary  one  ?  Shall 
we  then  utter  this  libel  on  the  people  ?  Where 
will  proof  be  found  of  a  fact  so  disgraceful? 
It  is  answered :  in  the  history  of  the  country 
twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago.  The  case  is  not 
parallel.  The  ability  of  the  country  is  greatly 
increase<l  since.  The  whiskey-tax  was  uniwpu- 
lar.  Hut  on  this,  as  well  as  my  memory  serves 
me,  the  objection  was  not  to  the  tax  or  its 
amount,  but  the  mode  of  collection,  llie  |)eople 
were  startled  by  the  number  of  officers ;  their 
love  of  liberty  shocked  by  the  multiplicity  of 
regulations.  We,  in  the  spirit  of  imitation, 
copied  from  the  most  oppressive  part  of  Euro- 
pean laws  on  tlie  subject  of  taxes,  and  imiM>?ed 
on  a  young  and  virtuous  people  all  the  severe 
provisions  made  necessary  by  corruption  and 
long-practised  evasions.  If  taxes  should  become 
necessary,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  the  per)ple 
will  pay  cheerfully.  It  is  for  their  government 
and  their  cause,  and  it  would  be  their  interest 
and  their  duty  to  pay.  But  it  may  be,  and  I 
believe  was  said,  that  the  i>eople  will  not  pay 
taxes,  because  the  rights  viokted  are  not  worth 
defending ;  or  that  the  defence  will  cost  more 
than  the  gain.  Sir,  I  here  enter  my  solemn 
protest  against  this  low  and  **  calculating  ava- 
rice" entering  this  hall  of  legislation.  It  is 
only  fit  for  shops  and  counting-houses;  and 
ought  not  to  disgrace  the  seat  of  power  by  its 
squalid  aspect  Whenever  it  touches  sovereign 
power,  the  nation  is  ruined.  It  is  too  short- 
sighted to  defend  itselfl  It  is  a  compronusiiig 
spirit,  always  ready  to  yield  a  part  to  save  the 
residue.  It  is  too  timid  to  have  in  itself  the 
laws  of  self-preservation.  It  is  never  safe  bat 
under  the  sliield  of  honor.  There  is,  sir,  one 
principle  necessary  to  make  ns  a  great  pec^le 
— to  produce  not  the  form,  bnt  real  i^irit  of 
union ;  and  that  is,  to  protect  eveir  citizen  in 
the  lawful  pursuit  of  his  business.  He  will  then 
feel  that  he  is  hacked  by  the  government,  that 
its  arm  is  his  arm ;  and  will  rejoice  in  its  in- 
creased strength  and  prosperity.  Protection 
and  patriotism  are  reciprocal  This  is  the  way 
which  has  led  nations  to  ereatness.  Sir,  I  am 
not  versed  in  this  calculating  policy ;  and  wiU 
not,  therefore,  pretend  to  estimate  In  doUars  aod 
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cents  the  value  of  national  independence.  I 
cannot  measure  in  shillings  and  pence  the 
misery,  the  stripes,  and  the  slavery  of  our  im- 
pressed seamen ;  nor  even  the  value  of  our  ship- 
ping, commercial  and  agricultural  losses,  under 
the  orders  in  council,  and  the  British  system  of 
blockade.  In  thus  expressing  myself  I  do  not 
intend  to  condemn  any  prudent  estimate  of  the 
means  of  a  country,  before  it  enters  on  a  war. 
This  is  wisdom — the  other  folly.  The  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  has  not  failed  to  touch  on 
the  calamity  of  war,  that  fruitful  source  of 
declamation  by  which  humanity  is  made  the  ad- 
vocate of  submission.  If  he  desires  to  repress 
the  gallant  ardor  of  our  countrymen  by  such 
topics  let  me  inform  him,  that  true  courage  re- 
gards only  the  cause,  that  it  is  just  and  neces- 
sary, and  that  it  contemns  the  sufferings  and 
dangers  of  war.  If  he  really  wishes  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  humanity,  let  his  eloquence 
be  addressed  to  Lord  Wellesley  or  Mr.  Percival, 
and  not  the  American  Congress.  Tell  them  if 
they  persist  in  such  daring  insult  and  injury  to 
a  neutral  nation^  that,  however  inclined  to 
peace,  it  will  be  bound  in  honor  and  safety  to 
resist ;  that  their  patience  and  endurance,  how- 
ever great,  will  be  exhausted ;  that  the  calamity 
of  war  will  ensue,  and  that  they,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  world,  will  be  answerable  for  all  its  de- 
vastation and  misery.  Let  a  regard  to  the  in- 
terests of  humanity  stay  the  hand  of  injustice, 
and  my  life  on  it,  the  gentleman  will  not  find  it 
difficult  to  dissuade  his  country  from  rushing 
into  the  bloody  scenes  of  war. 

We  are  next  told  of  the  dangers  of  war.  I 
believe  we  are  all  ready  to  acknowledge  its 
hazards  and  misfortunes ;  but  I  cannot  think  we 
have  any  extraordinary  danger  to  apprehend, 
at  least  none  to  warrant  an  acquiescence  in  the 
injuries  we  have  received.  On  the  contrary,  I 
believe  no  war  can  be  less  dangerous  to  the  in- 
ternal peace,  or  safety  of  the  country.  But  we 
are  told  of  the  black  population  of  the  Southern 
States.  As  far  as  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
speaks  of  his  own  personal  knowledge,  I  shall 
not  question  the  correctness  of  his  statement. 
I  only  re^t  that  such  is  the  state  of  appre- 
hension m  his  particular  part  of  the  country. 
Of  the  southern  section,  I  too  have  some  per- 
sonal knowledge ;  and  can  say,  that  in  South 
Carolina  no  such  fears  in  any  part  are  felt. 
Bat,  ur,  admit  the  gentleman^s  statement ;  will 
a  war  with  Great  Britain  increase  the  danger  ? 
Will  the  country  be  less  able  to  suppress  insur- 
rection ?  Ilad  we  any  thing  to  fear  from  that 
anarter  (which  I  do  not  believe),  in  my  opinion 
lie  period  of  the  greatest  safety  is  during  a 
war ;  unless,  indeed,  the  enemy  should  make  a 
lodgment  in  the  country.  Then  the  country  is 
most  on  its  g^iard;  our  militia  the  best  pre- 
pared ;  and  our  standing  army  the  greatest. 
Even  in  our  Revolution  no  attempts  at  insurrec- 
tion were  made  by  that  portion  of  our  popula- 
tion ;  and  however  the  gentleman  may  iQarm 
himself  with  the  disorgamzing  efTects  of  French 
prinoiplesi  I  cannot  thmk  our  ignorant  blacks 


have  felt  much  of  their  baneful  influence.  I 
dare  say  more  than  one-half  of  them  never 
heard  of  the  French  Revolution. 

But  as  great  as  he  regards  the  danger  from 
our  slaves,  the  gentleman^s  fears  end  not  tliere 
— the  standing  army  is  not  less  terrible  to  him. 
Sir,  I  think  a  regular  force  raised  for  a  period 
of  actual  hostilities  cannot  properly  be  called  a 
standing  army.  There  is  a  just  distinction  be- 
tween such  a  force,  and  one  raised  as  a  perma- 
nent peace  establishment.  Whatever  would  be 
the  composition  of  the  latter,  I  hope  the  for- 
mer will  consist  of  some  of  the  best  matoriids 
of  the  country.  The  ardent  patriotism  of  our 
young  men,  and  the  reasonable  bounty  in  land 
which  is  proposed  to  be  given,  will  impel  them 
to  join  their  country's  standard  and  to  fight 
her  battles ;  they  will  not  forget  the  citizen  in 
the  soldier,  and  la  obeying  their  officers,  learn 
to  contemn  their  government  and  constitution. 
In  our  officers  and  soldiers  we  will  find  patriot- 
ism no  less  pure  and  ardent  than  in  the  private 
citizen ;  but  if  they  should  be  depraved  as  re- 
presented, what  have  we  to  fear  from  twenty- 
tivo  thousand  or  thirty  thousand  regulars? 
Where  will  be  the  boasted  militia  of  the  gen- 
tleman? Can  one  million  of  militia  be  over- 
powered by  thirty  thousand  regulars?  If  so, 
how  can  we  rely  on  them  against  a  foe  invad- 
ing our  countrjr  ?  Sir,  I  have  no  such  con- 
temptuous idea  of  our  militia — their  untaught 
bravery  is  sufficient  to  crush  all  foreign  and 
internal  attempts  on  their  country's  liberties. 

But  we  have  not  yet  come  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter  of  dangers.  The  gentleman's  imagina- 
tion, so  fruitful  on  this  subject,  conceives  that 
our  constitution  is  not  calculated  for  war,  and 
that  it  cannot  stand  its  rude  shock.  This  is 
rather  extraordinary.  If  tnie,  we  must  then 
depend  upon  the  commiseration  or  contempt  of 
other  nations  for  our  existence.  The  constitu- 
tion, then,  it  seems,  has  failed  in  an  essential 
object,  "  to  provide  for  the  common  defence." 
No,  says  the  gentiemanfrom  Virginia,  it  is  com- 
petent for  a  defensive,  but  not  for  an  offensive 
war.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  expose  the 
error  of  this  opinion.  Why  make  the  distinc- 
tion in  this  instance  ?  Will  he  pretend  to  say 
that  this  is  an  offensive  war;  a  war  of  con- 
quest? Yes,  the  gentieman  has  dared  to  make 
tills  assertion ;  and  for  reasons  no  less  extraor- 
dinary than  the  assertion  itself.  He  says  our 
rights  are  violated  on  the  ocean,  and  that  these 
violations  affect  our  shipping  and  commercial 
rights,  to  which  the  Canadas  have  no  relation. 
The  doctrine  of  retaliation  has  been  much 
abused  of  late  by  an  unreasonable  extension ; 
we  have  now  to  witness  a  new  abuse.  The 
gentieman  from  Virginia  has  limited  it  down  to 
a  point  By  his  rule  if  you  receive  a  blow  on 
the  breast,  ^ou  dare  not  return  it  on  the  head ; 
you  are  obliged  to  measure  and  return  it  on  the 
precise  point  on  which  it  was  received.  If  yon 
do  not  proceed  with  tills  mathematical  accu- 
racy, it  ceases  to  be  Jnat  sdf-defence ;  it  becomes 
an  unprovoked  attack. 
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In  8()eaktn^  of  Canada  the  {r^ntloman  from 
Yir^nia  intrtidiicod  the  name  uf  Mont^>inery 
witli  much  fi*elin^  an<l  interest.  Sir,  there  i8 
dan«^.T  in  that  name  to  the  gentleman^s  arpm- 
ment.  It  ii^  8aere<l  to  heroinm.  It  i8  indicant 
of  suhinirtsion !  It  calls  our  memory  hack  to 
the  time  of  our  Revolution,  to  the  Conprew  of 
'7-t  and  '75.  Suppose  a  member  of  that  day 
had  risen  and  urged  all  the  arguments  which 
wo  have  heard  on  this  subject;  had  told  that 
C<»ngrcsH, — your  contest  is  about  the  right  of 
laying  a  tax ;  and  that  the  attempt  on  Canada 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  that  tlie  war  would 
be  cxi>cnsive;  that  danger  and  deva.*<tation 
would  overspread  our  country,  and  that  the 
power  of  (Jreat  Hritain  was  irresistible.  With 
what  sentiment,  think  you,  would  such  doc- 
trines have  been  then  received  ?  Happy  for  us, 
they  had  no  force  at  that  perio<l  of  our  coun- 
try's glory.  Had  such  been  then  acted  on,  this 
hall  would  never  have  witnessed  a  great  jnjople 
convened  to  delilx'rate  for  the  general  good ;  a 
mighty  empire,  with  prouder  prospects  than 
any  nation  the  sun  ever  shone  on,  would  not 
have  risen  in  the  west.  No ;  we  would  have 
been  base  subjected  colonics ;  governed  by  that 
imperious  rod  which  Britain  holds  over  her 
distant  provinces. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  attributes  the 
preparation  for  war  to  every  thing  but  its  true 
cause.  He  endeavored  to  find  it  in  tlie  probable 
rise  in  the  price  of  hemp.  He  represents  the 
people  of  the  Western  States  as  willing  to 
plunge  our  country  into  war  from  such  inter- 
ested and  base  motives.  I  will  not  reason  on 
this  point.  I  see  the  cause  of  their  ardor,  not 
in  such  unworthy  motives,  but  in  their  known 
patriotism  and  disinterestedness. 

No  less  mercenary  is  the  reason  which  he 
attributes  to  the  Southern  States.  He  says 
tliat  the  Non-Importation  act  has  reduced  cot- 
ton to  notliing.  which  has  produced  a  feverish 
impatience.  Sir,  I  acknowledge  the  cotton  of 
our  plantations  is  worth  but  little;  but  not  for 
the  cause  assigned  by  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia. The  people  of  that  section  do  not  reason 
as  he  docs;  they  do  not  attribute  it  to  the 
efforts  of  their  government  to  maintain  the 
peace  and  independence  of  their  country.  They 
see,  in  the  low  price  of  their  produce,  the  hand 
of  foreign  injustice ;  they  know  well  without 
the  market  to  the  continent,  the  deep  and  stendy 
current  of  supply  will  glut  that  of  (treat  Britain ; 
they  are  not  prepared  for  the  colonial  state  to 
which  again  that  power  is  endeavoring  to  re- 
duce us,  and  the  manly  spirit  of  that  section  of 
our  country  will  not  submit  to  bo  regulated  by 
any  foreign  power. 

The  love  of  France  and  the  hatred  of  England 
have  als4)  been  assigned  as  the  cause  of  the 
present  measures.  France  has  not  done  us 
justice,  says  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  and 
how  c^n  we,  without  partiality,  resist  the  ag- 
gressions of  England?  I  know,  sir,  we  have 
still  causes  of  complaint  against  France ;  but 
they  are  of  a  different  character  from  those 


agtiinst  England.  She  professes  now  to  respect 
our  rights,  and  there  cannot  be  a  reasonable 
doubt  but  that  the  most  objectionable  parts  of 
her  decrees,  as  far  as  they  respect  ns,  are  re- 
pealed. We  have  already  formally  acknowl- 
edged this  to  be  a  fact.  But  I  protest  against 
the  i>rinciple  from  which  his  conclusion  is 
drawn.  It  is  a  novel  doctrine,  and  nowhere 
avowed  out  of  this  House,  that  you  cannot 
select  your  antagonist  without  being  guilty  of 
partiality.  Sir,  when  two  invade  your  rights, 
you  may  resist  both  or  either  at  your  pleasure. 
It  is  regulated  by  prudence  and  not  by  right 
The  stale  imputation  of  partiality  for  France  is 
better  calculated  for  the  columns  of  a  newspa- 
per, than  for  the  walls  of  this  House. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  is  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  what  he  caiA  our  hatred  to  Eng- 
land. He  asks  how  can  we  hate  the  country 
of  I^cke,  of  Newton,  Hampden,  and  Chatham; 
a  country  having  the  same  language  and  cus- 
toms with  ourselves,  and  descending  from  a 
common  ancestry.  Sir,  the  laws  of  human 
affe<:tions  are  steady  and  uniform.  If  we  have 
so  nmch  to  attach  us  to  that  country,  i>otent 
indeed  must  be  the  cause  which  has:  overpower- 
ed it.  Yes,  there  is  a  cause  strong  enougli ;  not 
in  that  occult  courtly  affection  which  he  has 
supposed  to  bo  entertained  for  France ;  but  it  is 
to  1)0  found  in  continued  and  unprovoked  insult 
and  injury — a  cause  so  manifest,  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  had  to  esert  much  in- 
genuity to  overlook  it.  But,  the  gentleman,  in 
his  eager  admiration  of  that  country,  has  not 
been  sufficiently  guarded  in  his  argument.  Has 
he  reflected  on  the  cause  of  that  admiration  t 
Has  he  examined  the  reasons  of  our  high  regard 
for  her  Chatham  ?  It  is  his  ardent  patriotism, 
the  heroic  courage  of  his  mind,  that  could  not 
brook  the  least  insult  or  injury  offered  to  his 
country,  but  thought  that  her  interest  and 
honor  ought  to  be  vindicated  at  every  hazard 
and  expense.  I  hope,  when  we  are  called  upon 
to  admire,  we  shall  also  be  asked  to  imitate. 
I  hope  the  gentleman  does  not  wish  a  monopoly 
of  those  great  virtues  for  England. 

The  balance  of  power  has  also  been  intro- 
duced, as  an  argument  for  submission.  England 
is  said  to  be  a  barrier  against  the  military  des- 
potism of  France.  There  is,  sir,  one  great  error 
in  our  legislation.  We  are  ready,  it  would 
seem  from  this  argument,  to  watch  over  the  in- 
terests of  foreign  nations,  while  we  grossly 
neglect  our  own  immediate  concerns.  This 
argument  of  the  balance  of  power  is  well  calcu- 
lated for  the  British  Parliament,  but  not  at  all 
suited  to  the  American  Congress.  Tell  the 
former  that  they  have  to  contend  with  a  mighty 
power,  and  that  if  they  persist  in  insult  and  in- 
jury to  the  American  people,  they  will  compel 
them  to  throw  their  whole  weight  into  the 
scale  of  their  enemy.  Paint  the  danger  to 
them,  and  if  they  will  desist  from  iinuring  ns, 
we,  I  answer  for  it,  will  not  disturb  tne  bcknoe 
of  power.  But  it  is  absurd  for  ns  to  talk  about 
the  balance  of  power,  while  thej,  by  their  oon- 
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duet,  amile  with  cootempt  st  what  the;  regard 
our  simple,  good-imtnred  vanitj.  If,  however, 
in  the  contest,  it  ebonld  be  foniid  that  thej  un- 
dem>t«  na — which  I  hope  and  believe — and  that 
we  can  alTect  the  balance  of  power,  it  will  not 
be  difficult  for  as  to  obtain  aach  terma  aa  oar 
rights  demand. 

I,  sir,  will  now  conclade  by  adverting  to  an 
argument  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  used 
in  debate  on  a  preceding  day.  He  asked,  whj 
not  declare  war  immeduCelj  t    The  anawer  is 


obvious:  because  we  are  not  yet  prepand. 
But,  savs  the  gentleman,  each  language  aa  it 
here  held,  will  provoke  Great  Britain  to  oom- 
mence  hotttilities.  I  have  no  each  fBara.  8h« 
knows  well  that  such  a  course  woald  anite  all 
parties  here — a  thing  which,  above  all  othen, 
she  most  dreads.  Besides,  aach  has  been  oor 
past  oonduct,  that  ehe  will  still  calculate  on  our 
patience  and  aabmiadoD,  until  war  ia  actually 
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The  following  speech  on  a  bill  proposing  to 
set  apart  and  pledge,  as  a  permanent  fund  for 
the  construction  of  roads  and  canals,  the  bonus 
of  tbe  National  Bank,  and  the  United  States' 
share  of  its  dividends,*  was  delivered  by  Mr. 
Calhoun,  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States,  on  the  fourth  of  February,  1817. 

ttu,  CiiAiRiuB, — It  eeems  to  be  tbe  fhte  of 
acme  measnres  to  be  prused,  bnt  not  adopted. 
Snch,  I  fear,  will  b«  the  fate  of  this  on  which 
we  are  now  deliberating.  From  the  indispoci- 
tion  manifested  by  tbe  ITouae  to  go  into  com- 
mitt^  on  the  bill,  there  is  not  much  prospect 
of  its  soccesa;  yet  it  seema  to  me,  when  I  re- 
flect how  &vorahle  is  tbe  present  moment,  and 
how  confeseedly  important  a  gQod  system  of 
roads  and  cands  is  to  our  country,  I  may  be 
reasonably  very  sangnine  of  auoeeaa.  At  peace 
with  all  the  world ;  abounding  in  pecuniary 
means ;  and,  what  is  of  the  moat  importance, 
and  at  which  1  rejoice,  as  most  favorable  to  the 
country,  party  and  sectional  feelings  merged  in 
« liberal  and  enlightened  regard  to  the  general 
concerns  of  the  country.  Such  are  the  favorable 
circumstances  under  which  we  are  now  deli- 
berat^g.  Thns  sitnat^d,  to  what  can  we  di- 
rect our  resources  and  attention  more  impor- 
tant than  inl«rnal  improvements!  What  can 
add  more  to  the  wealth,  the  strength,  and  the 
political  proaperity  of  oar  conntryl  The  man- 
ner in  which  facility  and  cheapneaa  of  inter- 
oonrse  contribute  to  the  wealth  of  a  nation, 
baa  been  so  often  and  ably  discussed  by  writers 
oo  political  economy,  that]  presume  the  House 
to  be  pOTfectly  acquainted  with  the  aubjeot.  It 
ia  BDffldent  to  observe,  that  every  branch  of 

•  Tlw  Mil  WM  ttporUd  br  tha  tpMli]  annralttw,  to 
^om  the  aahjeet  had  bfwn  refBnvd,  on  DecnotMras,  ISIS; 
■B^  on  tfaa  <tb  of  Ffibrnirr  (bllowln^  dUoniMd  at  aoma 
lanech  In  CommlUct  of  tb*  Whola  vbcn  It  wii  anendad 
lo  MTaral  parUcnlan.  Oa  U»  Ttfa  •(  Fabnarr  tta*  debat* 
»«i  nBa*ed  In  tba  Hnnaa,  on  tha  notloB  et  Mr.  Kl^  to 
ftfoo*  It  iBdcOnitalr.  and  sonUued,  with 
■BtU  Ma  lbs  D*it  d^r,  wknltp^Ml 


natural  industry — agricnltnral,  mannfactaring, 

and  commercial — is  greatly  stimulated  by  it, 
and  rendered  more  productive.  The  resnil  ia, 
that  it  tends  to  diffuse  universal  opulence.  It 
gives  to  the  interior  the  advantoges  poaeaesed 
by  the  parts  moat  eligibly  situated  for  tradft 
It  makea  the  country  price,  whether  in  theaale 
of  the  raw  product,  or  in  the  purchase  of  arti- 
I  oles  for  coninmptioD,  approiimato  to  that  of 
,  tbe  commercial  towns.  In  fact,  if  we  look  into 
I  the  nature  of  wealth,  we  will  find  that  nothins 
'  can  be  more  favorable  to  ils  growth  than  good 
roads  and  canals.  An  article,  to  command  t 
price,  most  not  only  be  useful,  bnt  must  be  th» 
^  Bubject  of  demand ;  and  the  better  the  meani 
of  commercial  intercourse,  the  lai^er  is  tlie 
sphere  of  demand.  The  troth  of  these  poai- 
tions  is  obvioaa,  and  has  been  tested  by  all 
I  conntries  where  the  eiperiment  has  been  mad& 
It  has,  particolarly,  been  strikingly  eiemphfled 
in  England ;  and  if  the  result  there,  in  a  country 
I  so  lunitod,  and  so  aimilar  in  its  products,  baa 
been  to  produce  a  most  nnoommon  state  of 
opnience,  what  may  we  not  expect  from  the 
I  some  cause  in  our  country,  abounding,  as  it 
I  does,  in  the  greatest  variety  of  produoto,  and 
presenting  the  greatest  facility  for  improve- 
ment) Let  it  not  be  said  that  internal  im- 
provements may  be  wholly  left  to  the  enter- 
prise of  the  States  and  of  individuals.  I  know 
that  much  may  justly  be  expected  to  be  done 
by  thcra ;  bnt  in  a  country  so  new  and  so  ex- 
tensive as  ours,  there  is  room  enough  for  all  the 
General  and  State  governments,  and  individuola, 
in  which  to  eiert  their  resources.  But  many 
of  the  improvements  contemplated  are  on  too 
great  a  scale  for  the  resources  of  the  States  or 
individuals ;  and  many  of  such  a  nature  oa  the 
rival  jealousy  of  the  States,  if  left  alone,  would 
prevent  They  require  the  resources  and  th« 
I  general  superintendence  of  this  government  to 
j  effect  and  complete  them. 
I  _  But  there  are  higherand  more  powerfiil  oon- 
.  siderotions  why  Congress  ought  to  take  ohatge 
of  this  subject.  If  we  were  only  to  coosidar 
the  pecuniary  advantages  of  a  good  system  ot 
!  roada  and  oauala,  it  might,  indeed,  admit  ot 
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some  doubt  wliother  thej  ou^ht  not  to  bo  left 
wholly  to  individual  cxertiouii;  but,  when  we 
conio  to  roneiider  how  intimuti'ly  the  Btren^h 
and  iK)liticnl  i>n)>i)cTity  of  the  republic  are  con- 
nected with  thid  subject,  wo  fiud  tho  ino!«t  ur- 
gent reasons  why  wo  Hhould  ai)i)ly  our  resource 
to  them.  In  mauy  resi)ectH,  no  country,  of 
equal  iK>i)uIation  and  wealth,  possesses  equal 
materials  of  power  with  ours.  The  i>eople,  in 
mustrular  i)ower,  in  hardy  and  enter i)risin(,^ 
habits,  and  in  lof^y  and  gallant  courage,  are 
Bur]>iL«4sed  by  none.  In  one  respect,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  in  one  only,  are  wo  materially  weak. 
\Ve  oc.'Cui)y  a  surface  prodi^ously  j^reat  in  pro- 

rrtion  to  our  numbers.  The  common  strcn^h 
broujjht  to  l>ear  with  preat  dillictilty  on  the 
I>oint  that  may  be  menai^ed  by  an  enemy.  It  is 
our  duty,  then,  as  far  as  in  the  nature  of  thiufn) 
it  can  be  etlected,  to  counteract  this  weakness. 
Good  roads  and  canals,  judiciously  laid  out,  are 
tho  projHjr  remedy.  In  tho  recent  war,  how 
much  did  we  sutfer  for  tho  want  of  them! 
Beside.s  the  tardiness  and  tho  ct>nsequential  in- 
efficacy  of  our  militar}'  movenkents,  to  what  an 
increaseil  ex|)eiise  was  tho  couutn'  jmt  for  the 
article  of  transix)rtjiti(m  alone  I  In  tho  event 
of  another  war,  tho  saving,  in  this  particular, 
would  go  far  towards  indemnifying  us  for  the 
expense  of  con)«tructing  the  means  of  trans- 
portation. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  this  respect  only,  that 
roads  and  ctmals  add  to  the  strength  of  tho 
countr}'.  Our  power  of  raising  revenue,  in  war 
particularly,  depends  mainly  on  tliem.  In 
peace,  our  revenue,  depends  principidly  on  the 
unports :  in  war,  this  source,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, fails,  and  internal  taxes,  to  a  great  amount, 
bi'como  necessjirv.  Unless  tho  means  of  com- 
mercial  interccmrso  are  rendere<l  much  more 
perfect  than  they  now  are,  we  shall  never  be 
able,  in  war,  to  raise  the  neces8ary  supplies. 
If  taxes  were  collected  in  kind ;  if,  for  instance, 
tho  farmer  and  mechanic  paid  in  their  surplus 
produce,  then  tho  difficulty  would  not  exist : 
as,  in  no  country  on  earth  is  there  so  great  a 
8uri)lus,  in  proportion  to  its  population,  as  in 
ours.  But  sucli  a  system  of  taxes  Is  impossible. 
They  must  be  paid  in  money ;  and,  by  the  con- 
stitution, must  be  laid  unifonnly.  What,  then, 
is  tho  etiect  ?  Tho  taxes  are  raised  in  every 
part  of  this  extensive  country  unifonnly ;  but 
tlio  expenditure  must,  in  its  nature,  be  princi- 
pally confined  to  tho  scene  of  military  opera- 
tions. This  drains  tho  circulating  medium 
from  one  part,  and  accumulates  it  in  anotlicr, 
and,  perhaps,  a  very  distant  one.  Tho  result 
is  obvious.  Unless  it  can  return  through  the 
oi)eration  of  trade,  tho  part  from  which  tho 
constant  drain  takes  place,  nmst  ultimately  bo 
impoverished.  Commercial  intercourse  is  the 
true  remedy  for  this  weakness ;  and  the  means 
by  which  this  is  to  bo  effected,  are  roads,  canals, 
and  the  coasting  trade.  On  theso,  combined 
with  domestic  manufactures,  does  the  moneyed 
capacity  of  this  country,  in  war,  depend. 
"Without  them,  not  only  will  we  be  unable  to 


raise  tho  necessary  supplies,  bnt  the  currency 
of  tho  countnr  most  necessarily  fall  into  the 
greatest  disorder,  such  as  we  latelv  experienced. 
But,  on  this  subject  of  national  power,  what 
can  bo  moro  important  than  a  perfect  unity  in 
every  part,  in  feelings  and  sentiments?    And 
what  can  tend  more  powerfully  to  produce  it 
than  overcoming  the  effects  of  distance?     No 
State,   eiyoying    freedom,  ever  occui>ied    any 
thing  like  as  great  an  extent  of  country  as  this 
re])ul>lic.     One  hundred  years  ago,  the  most 
profound  philosophers  did  not  believe  it  to  be 
even  i>ossible.     They  did  not  suppose  it  possi- 
ble that  a  i>ur6  renublic  could  exist  on  as  great 
a  scale  even  as  tiie  island  of  Great  Britain! 
What  then  was  otmsidered  as  chimerical   we 
now  have  tho  felicity  to  enjoy;  and,  what  is 
moro  remarkable,  such  is  tho  happy  mould  of 
our  government— fio  wisely  are  the  State  and 
general  {Kiwers  arranged — that  much  of  our 
I>olitical  happiness  derives  its  origin  from  the 
extent  of  our  republic.    It  has  exempted  us 
from  most  of  tho  causes  whicli  distracted  the 
small  republics  of  antiquity.     I/Ot  it  not,  how- 
ever, be  forgotten ;  let  it  be  for  ever  kept  in 
mind,  that  it  exposes  us  to  the  greatest  of  all 
calamities— next   to  the  loss  of  liberty — and 
even  to  that  in  its  consequence — disunion.    We 
are  great,  and  rapidly — ^I  was  about  to  say  fear- 
fully— growing.    This  is  our  pride  and  our  dan- 
ger; our  weidtness  and  our  strength.    Little 
does  ho  deserve  to  be  intrusted  with  the  liber- 
ties of  this  i)eople,  who  does  not  raise  his  mind 
to  theso  truths.    We  are  under  tho  most  impe- 
rious obligation  to  counteract  every  tendency 
to  disunion.    The  strongest  of  all  cements  is, 
undoubtedly,  tho  wisdom,  justice,  and  above  all, 
the  moderation  of  this  Uousc;  yet  the  great 
subject  on  which  we  are  now  deliberating  in 
this  respect  deserves  tho  most  serious  consider- 
ation.   Whatever  impedes  the  intercourse  of 
tho  extremes  with  this,  the  centre  of  the  re- 
public, weakens  the  union.    The  more  enlarged 
the  sphere  of  commercial  circulation — the  more 
extended  that  of  social  intercourse — the  more 
strongly  are  we  bound  together — ^the  more  in- 
separable are  our  destinies.    Those  who  under- 
stand the  human  heart  best  know  how  power- 
fully distance  tends  to  break  the  sympathies  of 
our  nature.    Nothing — ^not  even  dissimilarity 
of  language — ^tends  more  to  estrange  man  from 
man.    Let  us,  then,  bind  the  republic  together 
with  a  perfect  system  of  roads  and  canals.    Let 
us  conquer  space.    It  is  thus  the  most  distant 
parts  of  tho  republic  will  be  brought  within  a 
few  days'  travel  of  tho  centre ;  it  is  thus  that  • 
citizen  west  will  read  the  news  of  Boston  still 
moist  from  the  press.    The  mail  and  the  press 
are  tho  nerves  of  the  body  nolitia    By  tnem, 
the  slightest  impression  made  on  the  most  re- 
mote parts,  is  conmiunicated  to  the  whole  ^t- 
tom ;  and  tho  more  perfect  the  means  of  tnui»> 
portation,  the  moro  rapid  and  tme  the  Tibra- 
tion.    To  aid  us  in  this  great  work — ^to  main- 
tain the  integrity  of  this  repnblio,  we  inhabit  a 
country  presentmg  the  most  admiimble  advan- 
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tagefl.  Belted  around^  as  it  is,  by  lakes  and 
oceans — intersected  in  eveiy  direction  by  bays 
and  rivers,  the  hand  of  industry  and  art  is 
tempted  to  improvement.  So  situated,  blessed 
with  a  form  of  government  at  once  combining 
liberty  and  strength,  we  may  reasonably  raise 
our  eyes  to  a  most  splendid  future,  if  we  only 
act  in  a  manner  worthy  of  our  advantages.  If, 
however,  neglecting  them,  we  permit  a  low, 
sordid,  selfish  and  sectional  spirit  to  take  pos- 
session of  this  House,  this  happy  scene  will 
vanish.  We  will  divide;  and  in  its  consequen- 
ces will  follow,  misery  and  despotism. 

To  legislate  for  our  country,  requires  not  only 
the  most  enlarged  views,  but  a  species  of  self- 
devotion  not  exacted  in  any  other.  In  a  coun- 
trv  so  extensive,  and  so  various  in  its  interests, 
what  is  necessary  for  the  common  good  m^y 
apparently  be  opposed  to  the  interest  of  particu- 
lar sections.  It  must  be  submitted  to  as  the 
condition  of  our  greatness.  But  were  we  a 
small  republic ;  were  we  confined  to  the  ten 
miles  square,  the  selfish  instincts  of  our  nature 
might,  in  most  cases,  be  relied  on  in  the  man- 
agement of  public  afiairs. 

Such,  then,  being  the  obvious  advantages  of 
internal  improvements,  why  should  the  House 
hesitate  to  commence  the  system?  I  under- 
stand there  are,  with  some  members,  constitu- 
tional objections.  The  power  of  Congress  is 
objected  to :  first,  that  there  is  none  to  cut  a 
road  or  canal  through  a  State,  without  its  con- 
sent; and  next,  that  the  public  moneys  can 
only  be  appropriated  to  efifect  the  particular 
powers  enumerated  in  the  constitution.  The 
first  of  these  objections,  it  is  plain,  does  not 
apply  to  this  hilL  No  particular  road  or  canal 
is  proposed  to  be  cut  through  any  State.  The 
bUl  simply  appropriates  money  to  the  general 
purpose  of  improving  the  means  of  intercom- 
monication.  When  a  bill  is  introduced  to  apply 
the  money  to  a  particular  object  in  any  State, 
then,  and  not  till  then,  will  the  question  be 
fairly  before  us.  I  express  no  opinion  on  this 
point  ^  In  fact,  I  scarcely  think  it  worth  the 
discussion,  since  the  good  sense  of  the  States 
may  be  relied  on.  They  will,  in  all  cases,  readily 
yield  their  assent.  The  fear  is  in  a  different 
direction :  in  too  great  a  solicitude  to  obtain  an 
undue  share  to  bo  expended  within  their  re- 
spective limits.  In  fact,  as  I  understand  it,  this 
is  not  the  objection  insisted  on.  It  is  mainly 
urffed,  that  the  Congress  can  only  apply  the 
poblio  money  in  execution  of  the  enumerated 
powers.  I  am  no  advocate  for  refined  argu- 
ments on  the  constitution.  The  instrument  was 
not  intended  as  a  thesis  for  the  logician  to 
exercise  his  ingenuity  on.  It  ought  to  be  con- 
strued with  plain,  good  sense;  and  what  can 
be  more  express  than  the  constitution  on  this 
very  point  ?  The  first  power  delegated  to  Con- 
gress is  comprised  in  these  words :  ^^  To  lay  and 
collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  to 
pay  tiie  debts,  and  provide  for  the  common  de- 
fence and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States ; 
but  all  daties,  imposts,  and  ezdsea,  shall  be  oni- 
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form  throughout  the  United  States.'*  First,  the 
power  is  given  to  lay  taxes ;  next,  the  objects 
are  enumerated  to  which  the  money  accruing 
from  the  exercise  of  this  power,  may  be  applied 
— viz. :  to  pay  the  debts,  provide  for  the  de- 
fence, and  promote  the  general  welfare;  and 
last,  the   rule   for  laying  the   taxes  is   pre- 
scribed— to  wit,  that  all  duties,  imposts,  and 
excises,  shall  be  uniform.    If  the  framers  had 
intended  to  limit  the  use  of  the  money  to  the 
powers    afterwards  enumerated  and    defined, 
nothing  could  have  been  more  easy  than  to 
have  expressed   it  plainly.    I  know  it  b  the 
opinion  of  some,  that  the  words  ^^  to  pay  the 
debts,  and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and 
general  welfare,"  which  I  have  just  cited,  were 
not  intended  to  be  referred  to  the  power  of  laying 
taxes,  contained  in  the  first  part  of  the  section, 
but  that  they  are  to  be  unaerstood  as  distinct 
and  independent  powers,  granted  in  general 
terms;  and  are  qualified  by  a  more  detailed 
enumeration  of  the  powers  in  the  subsequent 
part  of  the  constitution.    If  such  were,  in  fact, 
the  meaning  intended,  surely  nothing  can  be 
conceived  more  bungling  and  awkward  than 
the  manner  in  which  the  framers  have  commu- 
nicated their  Intention.    If  it  were  their  inten- 
tion to  make  a  summary  of  the  powers  of  Con- 
gress in  general  terms,  which  were  afterwards 
to  be  particularly  defined  and  enumerated,  they 
should  have  told  us  so  plainly  and  distinctly ; 
and  if  the  words  "  to  pay  the  debts,  and  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defence  and  general  wel- 
fare" were  intended  for  this  summary,  they 
should  have  headed  the  list  of  our  powers,  and 
it  should  have  been  stated  that,  to  effect  these 
general  objects,  the  following  specific  powers 
were  granted.    I  ask  members  to  read  the  sec- 
tion with  attention ;  and  it  will,  I  conceive, 
plainly  appear  that  such  could  not  have  been 
the  intention.   The  whole  section  seemed  to  me 
to  be  about  taxes.    It  plainly  commences  with 
and  ends  with  it ;  and  nothing  could  be  more 
strained    than   to    suppose    the    intermediate 
words  "  to  pay  the  debts,  and  provide  for  the 
common  defence  and  general  welfare,"  were  to 
be  taken  as  independent  and  distinct  powers. 
Forced,  however,  as  such  a  construction  was,  I 
might  admit  it,  and  urge  that  the  words  do  con- 
stitute a  part  of  the  enumerated  powers.     The 
constitution  gives  to  Congress  the  power  to 
establish  post  offices  and  post  roads.  I  know  the 
interpretation  usually  given  to  these  words,  con- 
fines our  powers  to  that  of  designating  only  the 
post  roads;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  word  "  es- 
tablish "  comprehends  something  more.  But  sup- 
pose the  constitution  to  be  silent,  why  should  we 
be  confined  in  the  application  of  moneys  to  the 
enumerated  powers  ?    There  is  nothing  in  the 
reason  of  the  thing,  that  I  can  perceive,  why 
it  should  be  so  restricted;  and  the  habitual 
and  uniform  practice  of  the  government  coin*' 
cides  with  my  opinion.    Our  laws  are  full  of 
instances  of  money  appropriated  without  any 
reference   to   the   enumerated   powers.     We 
granted  by  an  unanimous  vote,  or  nearly  so^ 
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$50,000  to  tho  di8t^08^*cd  inhabitant*  of  Carac- 
cas,  and  a  ver}-  lurjjo  sum,  at  two  ditferent 
tiincj*,  to  the  St.  Doininfi^  refujfces.  If  we  are 
rc-^trii'tod  in  tlie  use  of  our  money  to  the  enu- 
merated ])owerft,  on  what  princii)le  can  tho 
purchase  of  I^uisiana  1)0  justified?  To  paaa 
over  many  other  injntances,  the  identical  i>ower, 
which  is  now  the  subject  of  di^ciLssion,  hiia,  in 
sevtTal  instances,  been  exercise<l.  To  look  no 
further  ba<.>k — at  the  last  session  a  considerable 
sum  was  jrranted  to  complete  the  Cuml>erland 
Road.  In  re])ly  to  this  uiiifonu  course  of  leps- 
lation,  I  exi)ect  it  will  Ik»  said,  that  our  consti- 
tution is  founded  on  i>ositive  and  written  j)rin- 
cii>les,  and  not  on  pn*cedents.  I  do  not  deny 
the  i»osition;  but  I  have  intnKluce<l  these  in- 
stances to  prove  the  uniform  sense  of  Conp*ess, 
and  the  country  (for  they  have  not  Iwen  olject- 
ed  to)  as  to  our  i)owers ;  and  surely  they  fur- 
nish i>etter  evidence  of  tlio  true  interj'retation 
of  the  con><titution  than  tho  most  refined  and 
subtle  arguments, 

Let  it  not  be  argued,  that  the  construction  for 
which  I  contend  gives  a  dangerous  extent  to  the 
powers  of  Congress.  In  tins  jM)int  of  view,  I 
conceive  it  to  bo  more  safe  than  the  opposite. 
By  giving  a  reasonable  extent  to  the  money 
power,  it  exempts  us  from  the  necessity  of  giv- 
mg  a  strained  and  forced  construction  to  the 
other  enumerated  iM)wers.  For  instance,  if  tho 
public  money  could  be  applied  to  the  purchase 
of  Louisiana,  as  I  contend  it  mny  be,  then  there 
was  no  constitutional  difliculty  in  that  imrchase ; 
but  if  it  could  not,  then  are  we  compelled  either 
to  deny  that  we  had  tho  power  to  purchase,  or 
to  strain  some  of  tho  enumerated  powers,  to 
prove  our  right.  It  has,  for  instance,  been  said 
that  we  had  tlio  right  to  purchase,  under  the 
power  to  admit  new  States ;  a  construction,  I 
venture  to  say,  far  more  forced  than  the  one  for 
wliidi  I  contend.  Such  are  my  views  as  to  our 
power  to  pass  this  bill. 

I  believe  that  the  passage  of  tho  bill  would 
not  be  much  endangered  by  a  doubt  of  tho 
power ;  for  I  conceive,  on  that  point,  there  are 
not  many  who  were  opposed.  The  mode  is 
principally  objected  to.  A  system,  it  is  con- 
tended, ought  to  bo  presented  before  the  money 
is  appropriated.  I  think  differently.  To  set 
apart  the  fund,  appears  to  me  to  be,  naturally,  the 
first  act ;  at  least  1  take  it  to  be  the  only  prac- 
ticable course.  A  bill  filled  witli  details  would 
have  but  a  faint  pn)spect  of  passing.  The  ene- 
mies to  any  possible  system  in  detail,  and  those 
who  are  opposed  in  principle,  would  unite  and 
defeat  it.  Though  I  am  unwilling  to  incorpo- 
rate details  in  the  bill,  yet  I  am  not  averse  to 
presenting  my  views  on  that  point.  The  first 
great  obiect  is  to  perfect  tlio  communication 
from  Maine  to  Louisiana.    This  may  be  fairly 


considered  as  the  principal  artery  of  the  whole 
system.    The  next  is  tho  connection  of  the 
lakes  with  the  Hudson  river.     lu  a  political, 
commercial,  and  military  point  of  view,  feir 
objects  can  be  more  important,     llie  next  ob- 
Je<*t  of  chief  importance  is,  to  connect  all  the 
great  commercial  points  on  the  Atlantic, — ^Phil- 
adeljthio,   Baltimore,   Washington,   Richmond, 
Charleston,  and  Savannah, — with  the  western 
States ;  and  finally,  to  perfect  the  intercourse 
between  the  west  and  New  Orleans.     The&e 
Seem  to  me  to  be  the  great  objects.     There  are 
others,  no  doubt,  of  great  importance,  which 
would  receive  tho  aid  of  government.    The 
fund  proposed  to  be  set  apart  in  this  bill  is  aboat 
$G50,(K^0  a  year,  w^hich  is,  doubtless,  too  small 
to  ettect  such  great  objects  of  itself;  but  it  will 
be  a  good  bc^nning;  and  I  have  no  donbt, 
when  it  is  onco  begun,  tho  great  work  will  be 
comi>leted.    If  tho  bill  succeed,  at  the  next  see- 
sion  tho  details  may  be  arranged  and  the  sys- 
tem commenced.    I  cannot  regard  those  who 
object  merely  to  tho  mode,  as  being  very  heart- 
ily in  favor  of  the  system.    Every  member  must 
know  that,  in  all  great  measures,  it  is  necessary 
to  concede  something ;  as  it  is  impossible  to 
make  all  think  alike  on  the  niinutias  of  the 
measure,  who  are  agreed  in  principle.    A  deep 
conviction  of  the  importance  of  tho  tiling  itself 
is  almost  sure  to  be  accompanied  with  a  iibenl 
spirit  of  concession.    The  committee  who  intro- 
duced this  bill  gave  it  tho  shape,  in  their  opin- 
ion, tho  most  proper  in  itself,  and  the  most 
likely  to  succeed.    If  it  cannot  pass  in  its  pr«- 
ent  form,  and  under  tho  present  circnmstanceA, 
it  is  certiiinly  very  doubtful  whether  it  ever  will 
I  fei>l  a  deep  solicitude  in  relation  to  it.    I  am 
anxious  that  this  Congress  shall  have  the  repu- 
tation of  it ;  and  I  am  tho  more  so  on  account 
of  the  feelings  which  have  been  created  against 
it.    No  body  of  men,  in  my  opinion,  ever  better 
merited,  than  this  Congress,  tho  confidence  c^ 
tho  country.    For  wLsdom,  fiminew,  and  indns- 
try,  it  has  never  been  excelled.    To  its  acts,  I 
appeal  for  the  truth  of  my  assertions.    The 
country  already  begins  to  experience  the  bene- 
fits of  its  foresight  and  firmness.    The  diseased 
state  of  tho  currency,  which  many  thought  in- 
curable, and  most  thought  could  not  be  healed 
in  so  short  a  time,  begins  to  exhibit  symptoou 
of  speedy  health.    Uninfluenced  bj  any  other 
considerations  than  love  of  country  and  datj^ 
let  us  add  this  to  the  many  useful  measures  al- 
ready adopted.    The  money  cannot  he  appro* 
priated  to  a  more  exalted  use.    Every  portka 
of  tho  community — tho  £uiner,  mechanic,  and 
merchant — will  feel  its  good  effects ;  and,  what 
is  of  the  greatest  importance,  the  streDgth  of 
the  community  will  be  augment^  and  its  po- 
litical prosperity  rendered  more  secure. 
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The  following  speech  on  the  Reveniie  Collec- 
tion Bill,  commonly  called  the  Force  Bill,  in 
reference  to  the  ordinance  of  the  South  Carolina 
convention,  was  delivered  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  on  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
days  of  February,  1833 : 


Mb.  Pbesident:  I  know  not  which  is  most 
objectionable,  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  or  the 
temper  in  which  its  adoption  has  been  urged. 
If  the  extraordinary  powers  with  which  the  bill 
proposes  to  clothe  the  Executive,  to  the  utter 
prostration  of  the  constitution  and  the  rights  of 
the  States,  be  calculated  to  impress  our  minds 
with  alarm  at  the  rapid  progress  of  despotism 
in  our  country ;  the  zeal  with  which  every  cir- 
cumstance calculated  to  misrepresent  or  exag- 
gerate the  conduct  of  Carolina  in  the  contro- 
versy, is  seized  on  with  a  view  to  excite  hostility 
against  her,  but  too  plainly  indicates  the  deep 
decay  of  that  brotherly  feeling  which  once  ex- 
isted between  these  States,  and  to  which  we  are 
indebted  for  our  beautiful  federal  system,  and 
by  the  continuance  of  which  alone  it  can  be 
preserved.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  advert  to 
all  these  misrepresentations ;  but  there  are  some 
so  well  calculated  to  mislead  the  mind  as  to  the 
real  character  of  the  controversy,  and  to  hold 
up  the  State  in  a  light  so  odious,  that  I  do  not 
feel  myself  Justified  in  permitting  them  to  pass 
unnoticed. 

Among  them,  one  of  the  most  prominent  is, 
the  false  statement  that  the  object  of  South 
Carolina  is  to  exempt  herself  from  her  share  of 
the  public  burdens,  while  she  participates  in  the 
advantages  of  the  government.  If  the  charge 
were  true — if  the  State  were  capable  of  being 
actuated  by  such  low  and  unworthy  motives, 
inother  as  I  consider  her,  I  would  not  stand  up 
on  this  floor  to  vindicate  her  conduct.  Among 
her  faults, — and  faults  I  will  not  deny  she  has, 
— no  one  has  ever  yet  charged  her  with  that 
low  and  most  sordid  of  vices — avarice.  Her 
conduct,  on  all  occasions,  has  been  marked  with 
the  very  opposite  quality.  From  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Revolution — from  its  first 
breaking  out  at  Boston  till  this  hour,  no  State 
has  been  more  profuse  of  its  blood  in  the  cause 
of  the  country;  nor  has  any  contributed  so 
largely  to  the  common  treasury  in  proportion 
to  wealth  and  population.  She  has,  in  that 
proportion,  contnbnted  more  to  the  exports  of 
the  Union, — on  the  exchimge  of  which  with  the 
rest  of  the  world  the  greater  portion  of  the  pub- 
lic burden  has  been  levied, — than  any  other 
State.  No :  the  oontrover^  is  not  snch  as  has 
been  stated ;  the  State  does  not  seek  to  partici- 
pate in  the  advantages  of  the  goTomment  with- 
out contributing  her  ftill  shiure  to  the  public 
treasniy.    Her  object  is  fiur  different    A  deep 


constitutional  question  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the 
controversy.  The  real  question  at  issue  is: 
has  this  government  a  right  to  impose  burdens 
on  the  capital  and  industry  of  one  portion  of 
the  country,  not  with  a  view  to  revenue,  but  to 
benefit  another  ?  And  I  must  be  permitted  to 
say  that,  after  the  long  and  deep  agitation  of 
this  controversy,  it  is  with  surprise  5iat  I  per- 
ceive BO  strong  a  disposition  to  misrepresentf  its 
real  character.  To  correct  the  impression  which 
those  misrepresentations  are  calculated  to  make, 
I  will  dwell  on  the  point  under  consideration 
for  a  few  moments  longer. 

The  fSederal  government  has,  by  an  express 
provision  of  the  constitution,  the  right  to  lay 
on  imposts.    The  State  has  never  denied  or  re- 
sisted this  right,  nor  even  thought  of  so  doing. 
The  government  has,  however,  not  been  con- 
tented with  exercising  this  power  as  she  had  a 
right  to  do,  but  has  gone  a  step  beyond  it,  by 
laying  imposts,  not  for  revenue,  but  protection. 
This  the  State  considers  as  an  unconstitutional 
exercL^  of  power — highly  injurious  and  oppres- 
sive to  her  and  the  mother  staple  States,  and  has. 
accordingly,  met  it  with  the  most  determined 
resistance.    I  do  not  intend  to  enter,  at  this 
time,  into  the  argument  as  to  the  unconstitu- 
tionality of  the  protective  system.    It  is  not 
necessary.    It  is  sufficient  that  the  power  is  no- 
where granted ;  and  that,  from  the  journals  of 
the  convention  which  formed  the  constitution, 
it  would  seem  that  it  was  refused.    In  support 
of  the  journals,  I  might  cite  the  statement  of 
Luther  Martin,  which  has  already  been  referred 
to,  to  show  that  the  convention,  so  far  from 
conferring  the  power  on  the  federal  government, 
left  to  the  State  the  right  to  impose  duties  on 
imports,  with  the  express  view  of  enabling  the 
several  States  to  protect  their  own  manufac- 
tures.   Notwithstanding  this,  Congress  has  as- 
sumed, without  any  warrant  from  tlie  constitu- 
tion, the  right  of  exercising  this  most  important 
power ;  and  has  so  exercised  it  as  to  impose  a 
ruinous  burden  On  the  labor  and  capital  of  the 
State,  by  which  her  resources  are  exhausted 
— the  enjoyments  of  her  citizens  curtailed — the 
means  of  education  contracted — and  all  her  in- 
terests essentially  and  ii^jariously  affected.    We 
have  been  sneeringly  told  that  she  is  a  small 
State;  that  her  population  does  not  much  exceed 
half  a  million  of  souls ;  and  that  more  than  one- 
half  are  not  of  the  European  race.    The  facts 
are  BO.    I  know  she  never  can  be  a  great  Stata, 
and  that  the  only  distinction  to  which  she  can 
aspire  must  be  based  on  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual acquirements  of  her  sons.    To  the  de- 
velopment of  these  much  of  her  attention  has 
been  directed ;  but  this  restrictive  system  which 
has  so  mgostly  exacted  the  proceeds  of  her  Isr 
bor,  to  be  bestowed  on  oUier  sections,  has  so 
impaired  her  resources,  that,  if  not  ^leedilj 
arrasted,  it  will  dry  np  the  means  of  ednoatioii, 
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aiul  with  it  deprive  lier  of  the  (»nly  sonrco 
thniugh  which  she  can  aMi>ire  to  dlHtinction. 

There  is  another  inisstuteint-nt,  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  controversy,  m>  frequently  made  in 
debate,  and  so  well  culculntetl  to  mii^leatl,  that 
I  feel  bound  to  notice  it.  It  has  l>een  said  that 
Siuth  Carolina  claiinn  the  right  to  annul  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States ;  and, 
to  rebut  this  8ui)ix»sed  claim,  the  gentleman 
fn»m  Virginia  (Mr.  Rivt»s)  bus  gravely  quoted 
thf  constitution,  to  prove  that  the  constitution, 
and  the  laws  miule  in  pursuance  thereof,  are 
the  supreme  laws  of  the  land — an  if  the  State 
claimed  the  right  to  a(*t  contrary  to  this  pro- 
vision of  the  constitution.  Nothing  can  be 
more  erroneous :  her  objei't  is  not  to  resist  laws 
maile  in  pursuance  of  the  constitution,  but  those 
fuade  without  its  authority,  and  which  en- 
croached on  her  reservtnl  |H)wers.  She  claims 
not  even  the  right  of  Judging  of  the  delegated 
jKjwerH,  but  of  thosi^  that  are  reserved;  and  to 
resist  the  former  when  they  encn>ach  upon  the 
latter.  I  will  pause  to  illustrate  this  imiK>rtant 
(Mjint. 

All  must  admit  tliat  there  are  delegated  and 
reserved  powers,  and  that  the  lowers  reserved 
are  reserved  to  the  Slates  n.'sih3ctivelyf  The 
poweni,  then,  of  the  system  are  divided  between 
tke  general  and  the  State  governments;  and 
tlie  jHiiut  immediately  under  consideration  is, 
whether  a  State  has  any  right  to  judge  as  to 
the  extent  of  itsS  reserved  powers,  and  to  defend 
them  against  the  encroachments  of  the  general 
government.  "Without  going  deeply  into  this 
]K>int  at  this  stage  of  the  argument,  or  looking 
into  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  gr)vemment, 
there  is  a  simple  view  of  the  subject  which  I 
consider  as  conclusive.  The  very  idea  of  a 
divided  power  implies  the  right  on  the  i)art 
of  the  State  for  which  I  contend.  The  expres- 
sion is  metaphorical  when  applied  to  i)ower. 
Every  one  readily  understands  that  the  di- 
vision of  matter  consists  in  the  separation  of 
the  parts.  But  in  this  sense  it  is  not  ai>plicablo 
to  power.  What  then  is  meant  by  a  division 
of  power?  I  cannot  conceive  of  a  division, 
without  giving  an  equal  right  to  each  to  judge 
of  the  extent  of  the  [»ower  allotted  to  each. 
Such  right  I  hold  to  be  essential  to  the  exist- 
ence of  a  division ;  and  that,  to  give  to  either 
party  the  conclusive  right  of  judging,  not  only 
of  the  share  allotted  to  it,  but  of  that  allotted 
to  the  other,  is  to  annul  the  division,  and  to 
confer  the  whole  power  on  the  party  vested 
with  such  right. 

But  it  is  contended  that  the  constitution  has 
conferred  on  the  Supreme  Court  the  right  of 
judging  between  the  Stiites  and  the  general 
government.  Those  who  make  this  objection 
overlook,  I  conceive,  an  important  provision  of 
the  constitution.  By  turning  to  the  10th 
amended  article,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  re- 
servation of  power  to  the  States  is  not  only 
against  the  powers  delegated  to  Congress,  but 
against  the  Lnited  States  themselves;  and  ex- 
tends, of  course,  as  well  to  the  judiciary  as  to 


the  other  depxirtments  of  the  government.  The 
article  provides  that  all  powers  not  delegated 
to  the  Lniti*d  States,  or  prohibited  by  it  to  the 
Staten,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively, 
or  to  the  people.  This  presents  the  inquiry, 
What  ]H>wers  are  delegated  to  the  United 
States?  They  niay  be  chissed  under  four  di- 
visions :  first,  those  that  are  delegated  by  the 
States  to  each  other,  by  virtue  of  which  the 
constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  by 
three-fourths  of  the  States,  when,  without 
which,  it  would  liave  re^juireil  the  unanimous 
>  ote  of  all ;  next,  tlie  powers  conferred  on  Con- 
grehws ;  then  those  on  the  President ;  and  linally, 
those  on  the  ludicial  department — -all  of  which 
are  particularly  enumerated  in  the  parts  of  the 
constitution  which  organize  the  respective  de- 
]>artments.  The  reservation  of  powers  to  the 
States  is,  as  1  have  said,  against  the  whole ;  and 
is  as  fidl  against  the  judicial  as  it  is  against  the 
executive  and  legislative  departments  of  the 
government.  It  cannot  be  claimed  for  the  uoe 
without  claiming  it  for  the  whole,  and  without, 
in  fact,  annulling  tliia  important  provision  of 
the  constitution. 

Against  this,  as  it  appears  to  me,  conclusive 
view   of  the  subject,  it  has  been  urged  that 
this  i)ower  is  expressly  conferred  on  the  Su- 
preme Court  by  that  portion  of  the  constitn- 
tion  which  provides  that  the  judicial  power 
shall  extend  to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity  aris- 
ing under  the  constitution,   the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  treaties  made  under  their 
authority.    1  believe  the  assertion  to  be  utterlv 
destitute  of  any  foundation.    It  obviously  is  the 
intention  of  the  constitution   simply  to  make 
the  judicial  power  commensurate  with  the  bw- 
muking  and  treaty-making  powers ;  and  to  vtst 
it  with  the  right  of  applying  the  constitution, 
the  laws,  and  the  treaties,  to  the  ca«es  which 
might  arise  under  them;  and  not  to  make  it 
the  judge  of  the  constitution,  the  laws,  and  the 
treaties  themselves.    In  fact,  the  power  of  ap- 
I)lying  the  laws  to  the  facts  of  the  c^ise,  and  de- 
ciding upon  such  application,  constitutes,  in 
truth,  the  judicial  power.    The  distinction  be- 
tween such  power  and  that  of  judging  of  the 
laws,  will  be  perfectlv  apparent,  when  we  ad- 
vert to  what  is  the  acknowledged  power  of  the 
court  in  reference  to  treaties  or  compacts  be- 
tween sovereigns.    It  is  perfectly  established, 
that  the  courts  have  no  right  to  judge  of  the 
violation  of  treaties ;  and  that  in  reference  U) 
them,  their  power  is  limited  to  the  right  of 
judging  simply  of  the  violation  of  rights  under 
them ;  and  mat  the  right  of  judging  of  infrac- 
tions belongs  exclusively  to  the  parties  them- 
selves, and  not  to  the  courts :  of  wmch  we  hive 
an  example  in  the  French  treaty,  which  was 
declared  by  Congress  null  and  void,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  violation  by  the  government  of 
France.  Without  such  declaration,  had  a  French 
citizen  sued  a  citizen  of  thia  coontrj  under  th^ 
treaty,  the  court  could  have  taken  no  cogni- 
zance of  its  infraction ;  nor,  after  such  a  de^'ld- 
ration,  would  it  have  heard  any  argument  oi 
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proof  going  to  show  that  the  treaty  had  not 
been  violated. 

The  declaration,  of  itself  is  conolnsiye  on  the 
court.  But  it  will  be  asked  how  the  court  ob- 
tuned  the  power  to  pronounce  a  law  or  treaty 
unconstitutional,  when  it  comes  in  conflict  with 
that  instrument  I  do  not  deny  that  it  pos- 
sesses the  right ;  but  I  can  by  no  means  con- 
cede that  it  was  derived  from  the  constitution. 
It  had  its  origin  in  the  necessity  of  the  case. 
Where  there  are  two  or  more  rules  established, 
one  from  a  higher,  the  other  from  a  lower  au- 
thority, which  may  come  into  conflict  in  apply- 
ing them  to  a  particular  case,  the  judge  cannot 
avoid  pronouncing  in  favor  of  the  superior 
against  the  inferior.  It  is  from  this  necessity, 
and  this  alone,  that  the  power  which  is  now  set 
up  to  overrule  the  rights  of  the  States  against 
an  express  provision  of  the  constitution  was  de- 
rived. It  had  no  other  origin.  That  I  have 
traced  it  to  its  true  source  will  be  manifest 
from  the  fact,  that  it  is  a  power  which,  so  far 
from  being  conferred  exclusively  on  tne  Su- 
preme Court,  as  is  insisted,  belongs  to  every 
court — inferior  and  superior--State  and  general 
— and  even  to  foreign  courts. 

But  the  senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Clayton) 
relies  on  the  journals  of  the  convention  to  prove 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  that  body  to  confer 
on  the  Supreme  Court  the  right  of  deciding,  in 
the  last  resort  between  a  State  and  the  Greneral 
Government.  I  will  not  follow  him  through 
the  Journals,  as  I  do  not  deem  that  to  be  neces- 
sary to  refute  his  argument  It  is  sufficient  for 
this  purpose,  to  state,  tliat  Mr.  Rutledge  report- 
ed a  resolution,  providing  expressly  that  the 
United  States  and  the  States  might  be  parties 
before  the  Supreme  Court  If  this  proposition 
had  been  adopted,  I  would  ask  die  senator 
whether  this  very  controversy  between  the 
United  States  and  South  Carolina  might  not 
have  been  brought  before  the  court  ?  I  would 
also  ask  him  whether  it  can  be  brought  before 
the  court  as  the  constitution  now  stands?  If 
he  answers  the  former  in  the  affirmative,  and 
the  latter  in  the  negative,  as  he  must,  then  it  is 
dear,  his  elaborate  argument  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  that  the  report  of  Mr.  Rut- 
ledge  was  not,  in  substance,  adopted  as  he  con- 
tended ;  and  that  the  journals,  so  far  from  sup- 
porting, are  in  direct  opposition  to  the  position 
which  he  attempts  to  maintain.  I  might  push 
the  argument  much  farther  against  the  power 
of  the  court,  but  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary,  at 
least  in  this  stage  of  the  discussion.  If  the 
views  which  have  already  been  presented  be 
correct,  and  I  do  not  see  how  they  can  be  re- 
aUted,  the  oondurion  is  inevitable,  that  the  re- 
served powers  were  reserved  equally  against 
every  department  of  the  Oovemment,  and  as 
strongly  against  the  iudicial  as  against  the  other 
departments,  and,  of  oonrse,  were  left  under  the 
exclusive  will  of  the  States. 

There  still  remains  another  misrepresentation 
of  the  conduct  of  the  State,  whion  has  been 
inade  with  the  view  of  ezoituig  odium.    I  al- 


lude to  the  charge,  that  South  Carolina  sup- 
ported the  tariff  of  1816,  and  is,  therefore,  re- 
sponsible for  the  protective  system.  To  deter- 
mine the  truth  of  this  charge,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  ascertain  the  real  character  of  that  law 
— whether  it  was  a  tariff  for  revenue  or  for  pro- 
tection— and,  as  involved  in  this,  to  inquire, 
What  was  the  condition  of  the  country  at  the  pe- 
riod ?  The  late  war  with  Great  Britain  had 
just  terminated,  which,  with  the  restrictive  sys- 
tem that  preceded  it,  had  diverted  a  large 
amount  of  capital  and  industry  from  commerce 
to  manufactures,  particularly  to  the  cotton  and 
woollen  branches.  There  was  a  debt  at  the 
same  time,  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  millions 
of  dollars  hanging  over  the  country,  and  the 
heavy  war  duties  were  still  in  existence.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  question  was  presented, 
as  to.  what  point  the  duties  ought  to  be  reduo^  f 
This  question  involved  another — ^at  what  time 
the  debt  ought  to  be  paid?  which  was  a  ques- 
tion of  policy,  involving  in  its  consideration  all 
the  circumstances  connected  with  the  then  con- 
dition of  the  country.  Among  the  most  prom- 
inent arguments  in  favor  of  an  early  discharge 
of  the  debt  was,  that  the  high  duties  whidi  it 
would  require  to  effect  it  would  have,  at  the 
same  time,  the  effect  of  sustaining  the  infant 
manufactures,  which  had  been  forced  up  under 
the  circumstances  to  which  I  have  adverted. 
This  view  of  the  subject  had  a  decided  influence 
in  determining  in  favor  of  an  early  payment  of 
the  debt  The  sinking  fund  was,  accordingly, 
raised  from  seven  to  ten  millions  of  dollars,  with 
the  provision  to  apply  the  surplus  which  raiglit 
remain  in  the  treasury  as  a  contingent  appro- 
priation to  that  fund ;  and  the  duties  were  grad- 
uated to  meet  this  increased  expenditure.  It  was 
thus  that  the  policy  and  justice  of  protecting 
the  large  amount  of  capital  and  industry  which 
had  been  diverted  by  the  measures  of  the  govern- 
ment into  new  channels,  as  I  have  stated,  was 
combined  with  the  fiscal  action  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  which  while  it  secured  a  prompt  pay- 
ment of  the  debt,  prevented  the  immense  losses 
to  the  manufacturers  which  would  have  followed 
a  sudden  and  great  reduction.  Still,  revenue  was 
the  main  object,  and  protection  but  tb^  inciden- 
tal. The  bill  to  I'educe  the  duties  was  reported 
by  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  and  not 
of  Manufactures,  and  it  proposed  a  heavy  re- 
duction on  the  then  existing  rate  of  duties. 
But  what  of  itself  without  other  evidence,  is 
decisive  as  to  the  character  of  the  bill,  is  the  &ct 
that  it  fixed  a  much  higher  rate  of  duties  on  the 
unprotected  than  on  the  protected  articles.  I 
will  enumerate  a  few  leading  articles  only. 
Woollen  and  cotton  above  the  value  of  25  cents 
on  the  square  yard,  though  they  were  the  lead- 
ing objects  of  protection,  were  subject  to  a  per- 
manent duty  of  only  20  per  cent  Iron,  another 
leading  article  among  the  protected,  had  a  pro- 
tection of  not  more  than  9  per  cent  as  fixed  by 
the  act,  and  of  but  fifteen  as  reported  in  the  bill. 
These  rates  were  all  below  the  average  duties 
as  fixed  in  the  act,  including  the  protected,  the 
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unproteotod,  and  even  the  free  articles.  I  have 
entered  into  Ronio  calc^ulation,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  average  ratvof  duties  under  the  act. 
Tliere  i?*  Home  uncertainty  in  the  data,  but  I  feel 
assured  that  it  is  not  loss  than  thirty  per  cent. 
ad  valor  em :  Hhowinjy^  an  excess  of  the  average 
duties  above  that  ini]>osed  on  the  protected  ar- 
ticles enumerated  of  more  than  10  per  cent.,  and 
thus  clearly  establishing  the  character  of  the 
measure — that  it  was  for  revenue  and  not  pro- 
tection. 

lA»oking  back,  even  at  this  distant  period, 
with  all  our  experience,  I  perceive  but  two  er- 
rors in  tlie  act:  the  one  in  reference  to  iron, 
and  the  other  the  minimum  duty  on  coarse  cot- 
tons. As  to  the  former,  I  conceive  that  the  bill, 
as  reix)rte«!,  pn>iH»sed  a  duty  rehitively  too  h>w, 
which  was  still  farther  reduced  in  its  i>assage 
throu;;h  Conpress.  The  duty,  at  first,  was  fixed 
at  seventy-five  cents  the  hundre<l  weight ;  but, 
in  the  last  stage  of  its  passage,  it  was  reduced, 
by  a  sort  of  caprice,  occiisioned  by  an  unfortu- 
nate motion,  to  forty-five  cents.  This  injustice 
was  severely  felt  in  Pennsylvania,  tlie  State, 
above  all  otiiers,  most  pnKluctive  of  iron  ;  and 
was  the  principal  cause  of  that  great  reaction 
whicli  has  since  thrown  her  so  decidedly  on  the 
side  of  the  protective  policy.  The  other  error 
was  that  as  to  coarse  cottons,  on  which  the  duty 
was  as  much  too  high  as  that  on  iron  was  too  low. 
It  introdnce<l,  besides,  the  obnoxious  minimum 
principle,  which  has  since  been  so  mischievously 
extended ;  and  to  that  extent,  I  am  constrained 
in  candor  to  acknowledge,  as  I  wish  to  disguise 
nothing,  the  protective  i)rinciple  was  recognized 
by  the  m't  of  1816.  How  this  was  overlooked 
at  tlie  time,  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  say.  It 
e!i*cai)ed  my  observation,  which  I  can  account 
f(>r  only  on  the  ground  that  the  principle  was 
then  new,  and  that  my  attention  was  engaged 
by  another  important  subject — the  <]uestion  of 
the  currency,  tlien  so  urgent,  and  with  which, 
as  chairman  of  the  committee,  I  was  particularly 
churge<l.  With  these  exceptions,  I  again  repeat, 
I  see  nothing  in  the  bill  to  condemn  ;  yet  it  is 
on  the  ground  that  the  members  from  the  State 
voted  for  the  bill,  that  the  attempt  is  now  made 
to  hold  up  Carolina  as  responsible  for  the  whole 
system  of  protection  which  has  since  followed, 
though  she  has  resisted  its  progress  in  every 
stage.  Was  there  ever  greater  injustice?  And 
how  is  it  to  bo  accounted  for,  but  as  forming  a 
part  of  that  systematic  misrepresentation  and 
C4ilumny  which  has  been  directed  for  so  many 
years,  without  interruption,  against  that  gallant 
and  generous  State  ?  And  why  has  she  thus 
been  assailed?  Merely  because  she  abstained 
from  taking  any  part  in  the  Presidential  canvass 
— believing  that  it  had  degenerated  into  a  mere 
system  of  imposition  on  the  people — controlled, 
almost  exclusively,  by  those  whose  object  it  is 
to  obtain  the  patronage  of  the  government, 
and  that  without  regard  to  principle  or  policy. 
Standing  apart  from  what  she  considered  a  con- 
test in  which  the  public  had  no  interest,  she  has 
been  assailed  by  both  parties  with  a  fury  alto- 


gether unparalleled;  but  which,  pursuing  the 
course  which  she  believed  liberty  and  duty  re- 
quired, she  has  met  with  a  finnncss  equal  to  the 
fierceness  of  the  assault  In  the  midst  of  this 
attack,  I  have  not  escaped.  With  a  view  of  in- 
flicting a  wound  on  the  State  through  ue,  I 
have  been  held  u])  as  the  author  of  the  protect- 
ive system,  and  one  of  its  most  strenuous  advo- 
cates. It  is  with  pain  that  I  allude  to  myself 
on  so  dee})  and  grave  a  subject  as  that  now  un- 
der disi^ussion,  and  which,  I  sincerelr  believe, 
involves  the  liberty  of  the  country.  I  now  re- 
gret that,  under  the  sense  of  injustice  which  the 
remarks  of  a  senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Wilkins)  excited  for  the  moment,  I  hastily  gave 
mv  pledge  to  defend  myself  against  the  charge 
which  has  been  made  in  reference  to  my  course 
in  181G :  not  that  there  will  be  any  diAicultv  in 
repelling  the  charge,  but  because  I  feel  a  deep 
reluctance  in  turning  the  discussion,  in  any  de- 
gree, from  a  subject  of  so  much  magnitude  to 
one  of  so  little  importance  as  the  consistency 
or  inconsistency  or  myself,  or  any  other  indi- 
vidual, particularly  in  connection  with  an 
event  so  long  since  passed.  But  for  this  hasty 
pledge,  I  would  have  remained  ailent  as  to  my 
own  course  on  this  occasion,  and  would  have 
borne  with  patience  and  calmness  this,  with  the 
many  otlier  misrepresentations  with  which  I 
have  been  so  incessantly  assailed  for  so  uanr 
years. 

The  charge  that  I  was  the  author  of  the  pro- 
tective system,  has  no  other  foundation  but  that 
I,  in  common  with  the  almost  entire  south,  gare 
my  support  to  the  tarifif  of  1816.  It  is  true  that 
I  advocated  that  measure,  for  which  I  may  r«»t 
my  defence,  without  taking  any  other,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  a  tariff  tor  revenue,  and  not 
for  protection,  which  I  have  established  beyond 
the  power  of  controversy.  But  my  speech  on 
the  occasion,  has  been  brought  in  judgment 
against  me  by  the  senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
I  have  since  cast  my  eyes  over  the  speech ;  and 
I  will  surprise,  I  have  no  doubt,  the  senator, 
by  telling  him  that,  with  the  exception  of  some 
hasty  and  unguarded  expressions,  I  retract  noth- 
ing I  uttered  on  that  occasion.  I  only  ask  that 
I  may  be  judged,  in  reference  to  it,  in  that  spirit 
of  fairness  and  iustice  which  is  due  to  the  oc- 
casion; taking  into  consideration  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  was  delivered,  and  bear- 
ing in  mind  that  the  subject  was  a  tariff  for 
revenue,  and  not  for  protection ;  for  reducing, 
and  not  raising  the  duties.  But,  before  I  ex- 
plain the  then  condition  of  the  country,  firom 
which  my  main  arguments  in  favor  of  the  meas- 
ure were  drawn,  it  is  nothing  but  an  act  of  jos- 
tice  to  myself  that  I  should  state  a  fact  in  con- 
nection with  my  speech,  that  is  necessary  to 
explain  what  I  have  called  hasty  and  unguarded 
expressions.  My  speech  was  an  impromptu; 
and,  as  such,  I  apologized  to  the  House,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  speech  as  printed,  for  otTering 
my  sentiments  on  the  question  without  having 
duly  reflected  on  the  subject.  It  was  delivered 
at  the  request  of  a  friend,  when  I  had  not  pre 
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vionsljr  the  least  intention  of  addressing  the 
House.  I  allude  to  Samuel  B.  Ingham,  then 
and  now,  as  I  am  proud  to  say,  a  personal  and 
political  friend — a  man  of  talents  and  integrity 
— with  a  elear  head,  and  firm  and  patriotic 
heart ;  then  among  the  leading  members  of  the 
House ;  in  the  palmy  state  of  his  political  glory, 
though  now  for  a  moment  depressed ;— depress- 
ed, did  I  say  ?  no !  it  is  his  State  which  is  de- 
fressed  —  Pennsylvania,  and  not  Samuel  D. 
ngham!  Pennsylvania,  which  has  deserted 
him  under  circumstances  which,  instead  of  de- 
pressing, ought  to  have  elevated  him  in  her 
estimation.  He  came  to  me,  when  sitting  at 
my  desk  writing,  and  said  that  the  House  was 
failing  into  some  confusion,  accompanying  it 
with  a  remark,  that  I  knew  how  diflScult  it  was 
to  rally  so  large  a  body  when  once  broken  on  a 
tax  bill,  as  had  been  experienced  during  the  late 
war.  Having  a  higher  opinion  of  my  influence 
than  it  deserved,  he  requested  me  to  say  some- 
thing to  prevent  the  confusion.  I  replied  that 
I  was  at  a  loss  what  to  say ;  that  I  had  been 
busily  engaged  on  the  currency,  which  was  then 
in  great  confusion,  and  which,  as  I  have  stated, 
had  been  placed  particularly  under  my  charge, 
as  the  chairman  of  tlie  committee  on  that  sub- 
ject He  repeated  his  request,  and  the  speech 
which  the  senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  com- 
plimented so  highly,  was  the  result. 

I  will  ask  whether  the  facts  stated  ought  not, 
injustice,  to  be  borne  in  mind  by  those  who 
wonM  hold  me  accountable,  not  only  for  the 
general  scope  of  the  speech,  but  for  every  word 
and  sentence  whicli  it  contains?  But,  in  ask- 
ing this  question,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  re- 
pudiate the  speech.  All  I  ask  is,  that  I  may  be 
judged  by  the  rules  which,  in  justice,  belong  to 
the  case.  Jjet  it  be  recollected  that  the  bill  was 
a  revenue  bill,  and,  of  course,  that  it  was  con- 
stitutional. I  need  not  remind  the  Senate  that, 
when  the  measure  is  constitutional,  all  arguments 
calculated  to  show  its  beneficial  operation  may 
be  legitimately  pressed  into  service,  without 
taking  into  consideration  whether  the  subject 
to  which  the  arguments  refer  be  within  the 
sphere  of  the  constitution  or  not.  If,  for  in- 
stance, a  question  were  before  tliis  body  to  lay 
a  duty  on  Bibles,  and  a  motion  were  made  to 
reduce  the  duty,  or  admit  Bibles  duty  free,  who 
could  doubt  that  the  argument  in  favor  of  the 
motion — that  the  increased  circulation  of  the 
Bible  would  be  in  favor  of  the  morality  and 
religion  of  the  country,  would  be  strictly  pro- 
per ?  But  who  would  suppose  that  he  who  ad- 
duced it  had  committed  Mmself  on  the  consti- 
tutionality of  taking  the  religion  or  morals  of 
the  country  under  the  charge  of  the  Federal 
Gk>vemment?  Again :  suppose  the  question  to 
be,  to  raise  the  duty  on  silk,  or  any  otlier  arti- 
cle of  luxury ;  and  that  it  should  be  supported 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  an  article  mainly 
consumed  by  the  rich  and  extravagant— could 
it  be  fairly  inferred  that  in  the  opinion  pf  the 
speaker,  Congress  had  a  right  to  pass  sumptuary 
laws  ?    I  only  ask  that  these  plain  rules  may  be 


applied  to  my  argument  on  the  tariff  of  1810. 
They  turn  almost  entirely  on  the  benefits  which 
manufactures  conferred  on  the  country  in  time 
of  war,  and  which  no  one  could  doubt.  The 
country  had  recently  passed  through  such  a 
state.  The  world  was  at  that  time  deeply  agi- 
tated by  the  effects  of  the  great  conflict  which 
had  so  long  raged  in  Europe,  and  which  no  one 
could  tell  how  soon  again  might  return.  Bona- 
parte had  but  recently  been  overthrown ;  the 
whole  southern  part  of  this  continent  was  in  a 
state  of  revolution,  and  threatened  with  the  in- 
terference of  the  Holy  Alliance,  which,  had  it 
occurred,  must  almost  necessarily  have  involved 
this  country  in  a  most  dangerous  conflict.  It 
was  under  these  circumstances  that  I  delivered 
the  speech,  in  which  I  urged  the  House  that, 
in  the  ac^ustment  of  the  tariff,  reference  ought 
to  be  had  to  a  state  of  war  as  well  as  peace,  and 
that  its  provisions  ought  to  be  fixed  on  the  com- 
pound views  of  the  two  periods — ^making  some 
sacrifice  in  peace,  in  order  that  less  might  be 
made  in  war.  Was  this  principle  false?  and, 
in  urging  it,  did  I  commit  myself  to  that  sys- 
tem of  oppression  since  grown  up,  and  which 
has  for  its  object  the  enriching  of  one  portion 
of  the  country  at  the  expense  of  the  other  ? 

The  plain  rule  in  all  such  cases  is,  that  when 
a  measure  is  proposed,  the  first  thing  *is  to  as- 
certain its  constitutionality;  and,  that  being 
ascertained,  the  next  is  its  expediency ;  which 
last  opens  the  whole  field  of  argument  for  and 
against.  Every  topic  may  be  urged  calculated 
to  prove  it  wise  or  unwise :  so  in  a  bill  to  raise 
imposts.  It  must  first  be  ascertained  that  the 
bill  is  based  on  the  principles  of  revenue,  an%! 
that  the  money  raised  is  necessary  for  the  wants 
of  the  country.  These  being  ascertained,  every 
argument,  direct  and  indirect,  may  be  fairly 
ofrered,  which  may  go  to  show  that,  under  aU 
the  circumstances,  the  provisions  of  the  bill  are 
proper  or  improper.  Had  this  plain  and  simple 
rule  been  adhered  to,  we  should  never  have 
heard  of  the  complaint  of  Carolina.  Her  ob- 
jection is  not  against  the  improper  modification 
of  a  bill  acknowledged  to  be  for  revenue,  but 
that,  under  the  name  of  imposts,  a  power  essen- 
tially different  from  the  taxing  power  is  exer- 
cised— partaking  much  more  of  the  character 
of  a  penalty  than  a  tax.  Notliing  is  more  com- 
mon than  that  things  dosely  resembling  in  ap- 
pearance should  widely  and  essentially  differ 
in  their  character.  Arsenic,  for  instance,  re- 
sembles flour,  yet  one  is  a  deadly  poison,  and 
the  other  that  which  constitutes  the  staff  of 
life.  So  duties  imposed,  whether  for  revenue 
or  protection,  may  be  called  imposts;  though 
nominally  and  apparently  the  same,  yet  they 
differ  essentially  in  their  real  character. 

I  shall  now  return  to  my  speech  on  the  tariff 
of  1816.  To  determine  what  my  opinions  re- 
ally were  on  the  subject  of  protection  at  that 
time,  it  will  be  proper  to  advert  to  my  senti- 
ments before  and  after  that  period.  My  senti- 
ments preceding  1816,  on  this  subject,  are  a 
matter  of  record.    I  came  into  Congress  in  1812, 
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a  devoted  fKend  and  rapporter  of  the  tlien  ad- 
minbtration ;  jet  one  of  my  fint  efforta  was  to 
braTe  the  adminUtration,  bj  oppoeing  its  favor- 
ite measure,  the  restrictive  system — embargo, 
non-intercourse,  and  all— and  that  npon  the 
principle  of  free  trade.  The  system  remained 
in  fasliion  for  a  time ;  bat,  after  the  overthrow 
of  Bonaparte,  I  reported  a  bill  fh>m  the  Com- 
mittee on  foreign  Relations,  to  repeal  the 
whole  system  of  restrictive  measures.  While 
the  bill  was  under  consideration,  a  worUiy  man, 
then  a  member  of  the  House  (Mr.  M^Kim  of 
Baltimore),  moved  to  except  the  non-importa- 
tion act,  which  he  supported  on  the  ground  <^ 
encouragement  to  manufactures.  I  resisted  the 
motion  on  the  very  grounds  on  which  Mr. 
M^Kim  supported  it  I  maintained  that  the 
manufacturers  were  then  receiving  too  much 
protection,  and  warned  its  friends  that  the 
withdrawal  of  the  protection  which  the  war 
and  the  high  duties  then  afforded,  would  cause 
great  embarrassment ;  and  that  the  true  policy, 
in  the  mean  time,  was  to  admit  foreign  goods  as 
freely  as  possible,  in  order  to  diminbh  the  an- 
tidpated  embarraBsment  on  the  return  of  peace; 
intimating,  at  the  same  time,  my  desire  to  see 
the  tariff  revised,  with  a  view  of  affording  a 
moderate  and  permanent  protection. 

Such  was  my  conduct  before  1816.  Shortly 
after  that  period  I  left  Congress,  and  had  no 
opportunity  of  making  known  my  sentiments 
in  reference  to  the  protective  system,  which 
shortly  after  began  to  be  agitated.  -But  I  have 
the  most  conclusive  evidence  that  I  considered 
the  arrangement  of  the  revenue,  in  1816,  as 
ffTowing  out  of  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and 
due  to  the  consideration  of  justice.  But,  even 
at  that  early  period,  I  was  not  without  my  fears 
that  even  that  arrangement  would  lead  to  abuse 
and  future  difficulties.  I  regret  that  I  have 
been  compelled  to  dwell  so  long  on  myself; 
but  trust  that,  whatever  censure  may  be  in- 
curred, will  not  be  directed  against  me,  but 
against  those  who  have  drawn  my  conduct  into 
the  controversy ;  and  who  may  hope,  by  assail- 
ing my  motives,  to  wound  the  cause  with  which 
I  am  proud  to  be  identified. 

I  may  add,  that  all  tlie  southern  States  voted 
with  South  Carolina  in  support  of  the  bill :  not 
that  they  had  any  interest  in  manufactures,  but 
on  the  ground  that  they  had  supported  the  war, 
and,  of  course,  felt  a  corresponding  obligation 
to  sustain  those  establishments  which  had 
grown  up  under  the  encouragement  it  had  inci- 
dentally afforded;  whilst  most  of  the  New 
England  members  were  opposed  to  the  measure, 
principally,  as  I  believe,  on  opposite  princi- 
ples. 

I  have  now,  I  trust,  satisfactorily  repelled  the 
charge  against  the  State,  and  myself  personally, 
in  reference  to  the  tariff  of  1816.  Whatever 
support  the  State  has  given  the  bill,  originated 
in  tne  most  disinterested  motives.  There  was 
not  within  the  limits  of  the  State,  so  far  as  my 
memory  serves  me,  a  single  cotton  or  woollen 
establishment    Her  whole  dependence  was  on 


agriculture,  and  the  cultivatioD  of  two  greit 
staples,  rice  and  cotton.  Her  obvious  poiky 
was  to  keep  open  the  market  of  the  worid,  nn- 
checked  and  unrestricted; — to  bny  cheap  and 
to  sell  high :  but  fh>m  a  feeling  of  kindncn, 
combined  with  a  sense  of  Justice,  she  added  her 
support  to  the  bilL  We  had  been  iM  by  the 
agents  of  the  manufactureri  that  the  piotection 
which  the  measure  afforded  would  be  sufficient; 
to  which  we  the  more  readily  conceded,  as  it 
was  considered  a  final  a^iostment  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  eyes  forward,  and  set 
what  has  been  the  conduct  of  the  parties  to  diis 
arrangement  Have  Carolina  and  tiie  south 
disturbed  this  adjustment?  No;  tbej  have 
never  raised  their  voice  in  a  single  instance 
against  it,  even  though  this  measure,  rooderatfl^ 
comparatively,  as  it  is,  was  felt  with  no  ineoii- 
siderable  pressure  on  their  interests.  Was  this 
example  miitated  on  the  opposite  side?  Far 
otherwise.  Scarcely  had  tiie  President  ngned 
his  name,  before  application  was  made  for  an 
increase  of  duties,  which  was  repeated,  with 
demands  continually  growing,  till  the  paaaaoe 
of  the  act  of  1828.  What  course  now,  I  would 
ask,  did  it  become  Carolina  to  pursue  in  refer- 
ence to  these  demands  ?  Instead  of  aeqniescing 
in  them,  because  she  had  acted  generously  in 
adjusting  the  tariff  of  1816,  she  saw,  in  her 
generositv  on  that  occasion,  additional  motives 
for  that  firm  and  decided  resistance  which  she 
has  since  made  against  the  system  of  protection. 
She  accordingly  commenced  a  systematic  (^>po- 
sition  to  all  further  encroachments,  which  eon- 
tinued  from  1818  till  1828;  by  discussions  and 
by  resolutions,  by  remonstrances  and  by  pro- 
tests through  her  legislature.  These  all  proved 
insufficient  to  stem  the  current  of  encroach- 
ment :  but,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  pressure 
on  her  industry,  she  never  despaired  of  relief 
till  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1828--that  bill  of 
abominations— engendered  by  avarice  and  po- 
litical intrigue.  Its  adoption  opened  the  eyes 
of  the  State,  and  gave  a  new  character  to  the 
controver^.  Till  then,  the  question  had  been^ 
whether  the  protective  system  was  eonstitn- 
tional  and  expedient;  but,  after  that,  she  no 
longer  conMdered  the  question  whether  the 
right  of  regulating  the  industry  of  the  States 
was  a  reserved  or  delegated  power,  but  what 
right  a  State  possesses  to  derend  her  reserved 
powers  against  the  encroachments  of  the  Fed^ 
ral  Government :  a  question  on  the  decision  of 
which  the  value  of  all  the  reserved  powers  de- 
pends. The  passage  of  the  act  of  1828,  with 
all  its  olijectionable  features,  and  under  tJie  dr- 
cumstances  connected  with  it,  almost,  if  not 
entirely,  closed  the  door  of  hope  throu|^  the  \ 
General  Government  It  aflbrded  ooodndve 
evidence  that  no  reasonable  proqieot  of  retief 
from  Congress  could  be  entertiuned;  yet,  the 
near  approach  of  the  period  of  the  payment  of 
the  public  debt,  and  the  elevation  of  Generd 
Jackson  to  the  Presidency,  still  affixded  a  ray 
of  hooe— not  ao  strong^  however,  as  to  pn^^ 
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the  State  from  tnrmng  her  ejes  for  final  relief 
to  her  reserved  powers. 

Under  these  cirenmstances  commenced  that 
inquuy  into  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  re- 
served powers  of  a  State,  and  the  means  which 
they  afiK>rd  of  resistance  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  General  Government,  which  has 
been  pursued  with  so  much  zeal  and  energy, 
and,  I  may  add,  intelligence.  Never  was  there 
a  political  discussion  carried  on  with  greater 
activity,  and  which  appealed  more  directly  to 
the  intelligence  of  a  community.  Throughout 
the  whole,  no  address  has  been  made  to  the 
low  and  vulgar  passions;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  discussion  has  turned  upon  the  higher  prin- 
ciples of  political  economy,  connected  with  the 
operations  of  the  tariff  system,  calculated  to 
show  its  real  bearing  on  the  interests  of  the 
State,  and  on  the  structure  of  our  political  sys- 
tem ;  and  to  show  the  true  character  of  the  re- 
lations between  the  State  and  the  General  Qov- 
emment,  and  the  means  which  the  States  pos- 
sess of  defending  those  powers  which  they 
reserved  in  forming  the  Federal  Government. 

In  this  great  canvass,  men  of  the  most  com- 
manding talents  and  acquirements  have  engaged 
with  the  greater  ardor ;  and  the  people  have 
been  addressed  through  every  channel — ^by  es- 
says in  the  public  press,  and  by  speeches  in 
their  pnblic  assemWies — until  they  have  be- 
eonie  thoroughly  instructed  on  the  nature  of 
the  oppression,  and  on  the  rights  which  they 
possess,  under  the  constitution,  to  throw  it  off. 

K  gentlemen  suppose  that  the  stand  taken 
by  the  people  of  Carolina  rests  on  passion  and 
delutdoo,  they  are  wholly  mistaken.  The  case 
is  far  otherwise.  No  community,  from  the 
legislator  to  the  plowman,  were  ever  better 
instmeted  in  their  rights;  and  the  resistance 
on  which  the  State  has  resolved,  is  the  result 
of  mature  reflection,  accompanied  with  a  deep 
eonvietion  that  their  rights  have  been  violated, 
and  that  the  means  of  redress  which  they  have 
adopted  are  consistent  with  the  principles  of 
the  constitution. 

But  while  this  active  canvass  was  carried  on, 
which  looked  to  the  reserved  powers  as  the 
final  means  of  redress  if  all  others  failed,  the 
State  at  the  same  time  cherished  a  hope,  as  I 
have  already  stated,  that  the  election  of  General 
Jaekson  to  the  Presidency  would  prevent  the 
necessity  of  a  resort  to  extremities.  He  was 
identified  with  the  interests  of  the  staple  States ; 
and,  having  the  same  interest,  it  was  believed 
that  his  great  popularity — a  popularity  of  the 
strongest  character,  as  it  rested  on  military  ser- 
vices— would  enable  him,  as  they  hoped,  grad- 
nally  to  bring;  down  the  system  of  protection, 
without  sho<j^  or  iiyury  to  any  interest.  Under 
these  views,  the  canvass  in  favor  of  General 
Jackson's  election  to  the  Presidency  was  carried 
on  with  great  zeal,  in  conjunction  with  that 
active  inquiry  into  the  reserved  powers  of  the 
States  on  which  final  reliance  was  placed.  But 
little  did  the  people  ol  Oarcdina  dream  that  the 
sum  whom  they  were  thus  striving  to  elevate 


to  the  highest  seat  of  power  would  prove  so 
utterly  false  to  all  their  hopes.  Man  is,  indeed, 
ignorant  of  the  future ;  nor  was  there  ever  a 
stronger  illustration  of  the  observation  than  is 
afforded  by  the  result  of  that  election  I  The 
very  event  on  which  they  had  built  their  hopes 
has  been  turned  against  them ;  and  the  very  in- 
dividual to  whom  they  looked  as  a  deliverer, 
and  whom,  under  that  impression,  they  strove 
for  so  many  years  to  elevate  to  power,  is  now 
the  most  powerful  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
his  and  their  bitterest  opponents  to  put  down 
them  and  their  cause  I 

Scarcely  had  he  been  elected,  when  it  became 
apparent,  from  the  organization  of  his  cabinet 
and  other  indications,  that  all  their  hopes  of 
relief  through  him  were  blasted.  The  admission 
of  a  single  individual  into  the  cabinet,  under 
the  circumstances  which  accompanied  that  ad- 
mission, threw  all  into  confusion.  The  mis- 
chievous influence  over  the  President,  through 
which  this  individual  was  admitted  into  the 
cabinet,  soon  became  apparent.  Instead  of 
turning  his  eyes  forward  to  the  («riod  of  the 
payment  of  the  public  debt,  which  was  then 
near  at  hand,  and  to  the  present  dangerous 
political  crisis,  which  was  inevitable  unless 
averted  by  a  timely  and  wise  system  of  meas- 
ures, the  attention  of  the  President  was  ab- 
sorbed by  mere  party  arrangements,  and  cir- 
cumstances too  disreputable  to  be  mentioned 
here,  except  by  the  most  distant  allusion. 

Here  I  must  pause  for  a  moment  to  repel  a 
charge  which  has  been  so  often  made,  and  which 
even  the  President  has  reiterated  in  his  pro- 
clamation— the  charge  that  I  have  been  actu- 
ated, in  the  part  which  I  have  taken,  by  feel- 
ings of  disappointed  ambition.  I  again  repeat 
that  I  deeply  regret  the  necessity  of  noticing 
myself  in  so  important  a  discussion ;  and  that 
nothing  can  induce  me  to  advert  to  my  own 
course  but  the  conviction  that  it  is  due  to  the 
cause,  at  which  a  blow  is  aimed  through  me. 
It  is  only  in  this  view  that  I  notice  it. 

It  illy  became  the  chief  magistrate  to  make 
this  charge.  The  course  which  the  State  took, 
and  which  led  to  the  present  controversy  be- 
tween her  and  the  general  government,  was 
taken  as  far  back  as  1828 — ^in  the  very  midst  of 
that  severe  canvass  which  placed  him  in  power 
— and  in  that  very  canvass  Carolina  openly 
avowed  and  zealously  maintained  those  very 
principles  which  he,  the  chief  magistrate,  now 
officially  pronounces  to  be  treason  and  rebellion. 
That  was  the  period  at  which  he  ought  to  have 
spoken.  Having  remained  silent  then,  and 
having,  under  his  approval,  implied  by  that 
silence,  received  the  support  and  tlie  vote  of 
the  State,  I,  if  a  sense  of  decorum  did  not  pre- 
vent it,  might  recriminate  with  the  double 
charge  of  deception  and  ingratitude.  My  ob- 
ject, however,  is  not  to  a^ail  the  President 
but  to  defend  myself  against  a  most  unfoimdea 
charge.  The  time  alone  when  that  course  was 
taken,  on  which  this  charse  of  disappointed 
ambition  is  founded,  will  of  itself  repel  it,  fai 
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tlio  eyo  of^t'VtTv  iiriprijudicctl  ninl  h<ine>t  man. 
Till.'  (I«irtriiit'  wliioh  I  iiow  Histuin,  under  the 
])rrM'nt  ditlinilties  I  <»|n.n!y  uvowimI  and  main- 
tuiru-d  imini'diatrly  after  the  art  of  1828,  that 
**hill  of  a!iMniiiiiiti<ins*'  «•<  it  liiis  hocn  W)  <>tU'n 
And  ])r(»]ifrly  ti-riiii-d.  \V:L*i  I,  at  that  ]>eri<MK 
didji|)|)(iintod  in  any  views  nf  amliition  which  I 
niii;ht  lio  >uj'p<"*ed  t4>  entertain?  I  was  Vice- 
Pre.sidtnt  n!"  the  I'lsiled  Slates  tier  ted  hy  an 
I)  V  e  r  w  1 ,  el  I  n  i  n :;  n  I  a  i  or  i  t  y .  I  w  a«*  a  cai  \  <  1  idale  fur 
re-elect i DM  on  the  tieket  with  (ieneral  Jackson 
hiniM'ir.  w it li  a eerrai II I >n»s|>er-tnl' the  triumphant 
fcUire»;>  of  ihal  ti<ket»  and  with  a  fair  pn^pect 
of  the  hi;:he!»t  olliee  to  wliieh  an  American  citi- 
zen can  a- j lire.  AVhat  was  my  courM*  under 
thesi'  pro'^peets  ?  I>i«l  I  Umk  to  my  own  ad- 
vaiieeiiient,  or  to  an  honest  and  faithful  dis- 
char^re  of  my  duty  ?  Ix't  facts  s|K-ak  lor  them- 
Bi'lves.  When  the  hill  to  which  I  have  referred 
came  tVom  the  i>ther  IIou^h;  to  the  Senate,  the 
almost  univer-:al  improsMon  wa>,  that  its  fate 
would  depend  Upon  my  <-a<tin^  vote.  It  was 
known  that,  as  the  hill  then  Mo(k1,  the  S'uato 
was  nearly  e"|nally  clivided:  and  ha  it  Wits  a 
comhined  nieiLHure.  ori;.'inatin^  with  the  poli- 
ticians and  manufacturers,  and  intende<l  ba 
much  to  hear  upon  the  Presidential  ek^tion  a8 
to  protect  manufactures,  it  was  l»elieved  that, 
as  a  Mroke  of  political  policy,  its  fate  would  l>c 
made  to  depentl  on  my  vote,  in  order  to  defeat 
General  .lack^on's  election,  as  well  as  mv  own. 
The  t'riends  (»f  (Jeueral  »Iacks«m  were  alarmed, 
an<l  I  was  oarnestlv  entreated  to  leave  tlie  chair 
in  order  to  avoid  the  re^pon^*ihility,  umler  the 
plau>ihle  arjrument  that,  if  the  Senate  should 
]»e  etpially  divided,  the  hill  Avould  he  lost  with- 
out the  aid  of  my  casting?  vote.  The  reply  to 
this  entreaty  was,  that  no  ('oUMJeration  perw 
soual  to  mvself  c<»uld  induce  me  to  take  such  a 
course;  that  I  considere<l  the  measure  as  of  tlie 
mo-it  dam^erous  chara<'ter.  and  calculated  t^) 
produce  the  most  fearful  crisis;  that  the  pay- 
ment of  tlie  puhlic  deht;  wits  just  at  hand;  and 
that  the  ;:re:it  iinTease  of  revenue  which  it 
would  pour  into  the  treasury  would  accelerate 
the  appriMch  of  that  period,  and  that  the  coun- 
try w«iuld  lie  placed  in  the  most  tryinp  of  situ- 
ations— with  an  iniTiiense  revenue  without  the 
means  of  tih>orption  upon  any  le^ptimato  or 
con>titutional  olject  of  appropriation,  and  com- 
pelled! to  siihmit  to  all  the  corrupting  conse- 
quences of  a  lar;:e  surplus,  or  to  make  a  sudden 
reduction  of  the  rates  of  duties,  which  would 
j)rove  ruiNous  to  the  very  interests  Avhich  were 
then  forcin;r  the  passage  of  the  hill.  Under 
these  views  I  determined  to  remain  in  the 
chair,  and  if  the  hill  came  to  me,  to  give  my 
ca>ting  vote  against  it,  and  in  doing  so,  to  give 
my  reasons  at  large ;  hut  at  the  same  time  I 
intormed  my  friends  that  I  would  retire  from 
the  ticket,  so  that  the  election  of  General  Jack- 
son might  not  he  emharrassed  hy  any  act  of 
mine.  Sir,  I  was  amazed  at  tlie  folly  and  in- 
fatuation of  that  period.  So  completely  ab- 
Borhed  was  Congress  in  the  game  of  ambition 
and  avarice — from  the  double  impulse  of  the 


manufacturers  and  i>oliticians — that  none  bat  a 
few  appeare<l  to  antioii)atc  the  ]»re^nt  cri^i^  as 
which  all  are  now  alanned,  but  which  is  the 
inevitable  result  of  what  was  then  done.  As 
to  myself,  I  clearly  fore:>aw  what  has  since  f«>l- 
loweil.  The  road  of  ambition  hiy  open  Wfore 
me — I  had  but  to  follow  xhe  romipt  tendency 
of  the  times — ^but  I  choso  to  tread  the  ruggtd 
path  of  duty. 

It  was  tfius  that  the  reamnable  hope  of  re- 
lief through  the  election  of  General  Jackson 
wiLs  blasted ;  but  still  one  other  lio{)e  remaiued, 
that  the  final  discharge  of  the  public  debt — un 
event  near  at  hand — would  remove  our  bunlea 
That  event  would  leave  in  the  treasury  a  larje 
8un>lus:  a  surplud  that  could  not  boexjieDfled 
under  the  mr»st  extravagant  ^cheints  of  ajftpri*- 
priation,  having  the  least  color  of  decency  or 
constitutionality.  That  event  at  la-^t  arrivetl 
At  the  last  session  of  Congress,  it  was  avowed 
on  all  sides  that  the  public  debt,  as  to  all  jmic- 
tical  pur]M»seH,  was  in  fact  (Ktid,  tlie  suiall  surplus 
remaining  being  nearly  ct>veri-«l  by  the  money 
in  the  treasury  and  the  bonds  for  duties  which 
had  already  accrued;  but  with  the  arrival  of 
this  event  our  last  lioi)e  was  do«>nietl  to  be  di?- 
appointe<l.  After  a  long  session  of  luauy  moutlis 
and  the  most  earnest  etibrt  on  the  part*  of  South 
C^arolina  and  the  other  simthern  States  to  ob- 
tain relief,  all  that  could  be  eflectetl  was  a  small 
riMluction  in  the  amount  of  the  duties;  but  a 
reduction  of  such  a  character,  that,  while  it  dl- 
mini^heil  the  amount  of  burden,  distributeil  that 
burden  more  oneitually  than  even  the  obnoxions 
ai;t  of  1828:  reversing  the  principle  adopted 
by  the  bill  of  1816,  of  layhig  higher  duties  en 
the  unprotected  than  the'protectetl  articlei^  by 
re(>ealing  almost  entirely  the  duties  laid  ui>ea 
the  former,  and  imposing  the  burden  almost  en- 
tirely on  the  latter.  It  was  thns  that  instead  (>f 
relief— instead  of  an  equal  distribution  of  the 
burdeiLs  and  benefits  of  the  government,  on  the 
payment  of  the  debt,  as  had  been  fondly  antici- 
pated— the  duties  were  so  arranged  as  to  be, 
in  fact,  bounties  on  one  side  and  taxation  on  tlio 
other ;  thus  placing  the  two  great  sections  of 
the  (country  in  direct  conflict  in  reference  to 
its  liscal  action,  and  thereby  letting  in  tliat  flood 
of  political  c^jrniption  which  threatens  tosik'eep 
away  our  constitution  and  our  liberty. 

This  unetiual  and  ni\just  arrangement  vas 
pronounceil,  both  by  the  administration,  through 
its  i)ro]>er  organ,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  by  the  opposition,  to  be  a  permanent  ad- 
justment ;  ana  it  was  thus  that  all  hope  of  re- 
lief through  the  action  of  the  General  Gorern- 
ment  terminated ;  and  tlie  crisis  so  long  appre- 
hended at  length  arrived,  at  which  the  btate 
was  compelled  to  choose  between  absolute  ac- 
quiescence in  a  ruinous  system  of  oppression,  or 
a  resort  to  her  reserved  powers — ^powers  of  which 
she  alone  was  the  righttul  Judge,  and  which  only* 
in  this  momentous  juncture,  cocdd  save  her.  Sha 
determined  on  the  latter. 

The  coasent  of  two-thirds  of  her  legislatore 
was  necessary  for  the  coll  of  a  convention) 
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which  was  oonsldered  the  only  legitimate  organ 
through  which  the  people,  in  their  sovereignty, 
could  speak.  After  an  arduoas  straggle  the 
State  Rights  party  succeeded ;  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  both  branches  of  the  legislature  favor- 
able  to  a  convention  were  elected ;  a  conven- 
tion was  called — the  ordinance  adopted.  The 
convention  was  succeeded  by  a  meetine  of  the 
legislature,  when  the  laws  to  carry  tie  ordi- 
nance into  execution  were  enacted :  all  of  which 
have  heen  communicated  by  the  President,  have 
been  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judicia- 
ry, and  this  bill  is  the  result  of  their  labor. 

Having  now  corrected  some  of  the  prominent 
misrepresentations  as  to  the  nature  of  this  con- 
troversy, and  given  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  move- 
mentaof  the  State  in  reference  to  it,  I  will  next 
proceed  to  notice  some  objections  connected 
with  the  ordinance  and  the  proceedings  under 
it. 

The  first  and  most  prominent  of  these  is  di- 
rected against  what  is  called  the  test  oath, 
which  an  effort  has  been  made  to  render  odious. 
So  far  from  deserving  the  denunciation  which 
has  been  levelled  against  it,  I  view  this  provi- 
sion of  the  ordinance  as  but  the  natural  result 
of  the  doctrines  entertained  by  the  State,  and 
the  position  which  she  occupies.  The  people  of 
Carolina  believe  that  the  Union  is  a  union  of 
States,  and  not  of  individuals ;  that  it  was  form- 
ed by  the  States,  and  that  the  citizens  of  the 
several  States  were  bound  to  it  through  the  acts 
of  their  several  States ;  that  each  State  ratified 
the  constitution  for  itself,  and  that  it  was  only 
by  such  ratification  of  a  State  that  any  obliga- 
tion was  imposed  upon  its  citizens.  Thus  be- 
lieving, it  is  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  Caro- 
lina that  it  belongs  to  the  State  which  has  im- 
posed the  obligation  to  declare,  in  the  last  re- 
sort, .the  extent  of  this  obligation,  as  far  as  her 
citizens  are  concerned ;  and  this  upon  the  plain 
principles  which  exist  in  all  analogous  cases  of 
compact  between  sovereign  bodies.  On  this 
principle  the  people  of  the  State,  acting  in  their 
sovereign  capacity  in  convention,  precisely  as 
they  did  in  the  adoption  of  their  own  and  the 
federal  constitution,  have  declared,  by  the  or- 
dinance, that  the  acts  of  Congress  which  im- 
posed duties  under  the  authority  to  lay  imposts, 
are  acta,  not  for  revenue,  as  intended  by  the 
constitution,  but  for  protection,  and  therefore 
null  and  void.  The  ordinance  thus  enacted  by 
the  people  of  the  State  themselves,  acting  as  a 
sovereign  community,  is  as  obligatory  on  the 
dtizens  of  the  State  as  any  portion  of  the  con- 
stitution. In  prescribing,  then,  the  oath  to 
obey  the  ordinance,  no  more  was  done  than  to 
prescribe  an  oath  to  obey  the  constitution.  It 
{i,  in  fact,  but  a  particular  oath  of  allegiance, 
ind  in  every  respect  similar  to  that  which  is 
prescribed,  under  the  oonstitiition  of  the  United 
States,  to  be  administered  to  all  the  officers  of 
the  State  and  Federal  Governments ;  and  is  no 
more  deserving  the  harsh  and  bitter  epithets 
wbidh  have  been  heaped  npoQ  it^  than  that,  or 
any  similar  oath.    It  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind 


that  according  to  the  opinion  which  prevails 
in  Carolina,  the  right  ot  resistanoe  to  the  un- 
constitutional acts  of  Congress  belongs  to  the 
State,  and  not  to  her  individual  citizens ;  and 
that,  though  the  latter  may,  in  a  mere  question 
of  "meum"and  "tuum,"  resist,  through  the 
courts,  an  unconstitutional  encroachment  upon 
their  rights,  yet  the  final  stand  against  usurpa- 
tion rests  not  with  them,  but  with  the  State  of 
which  they  are  members ;  and  such  act  of  re- 
sistance by  a  State  binds  the  conscience  and 
allegiance  of  the  citizen.  But  there  appears 
to  be  a  general  misapprehension  as  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  State  has  acted  under  this 
part  of  the  ordinance.  Instead  of  sweeping 
every  officer  by  a  general  proscription  of  the 
minority,  as  has  been  represented  in  debate,  as 
far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  not  a  single  indi- 
vidual baa  been  removed.  The  State  has,  in 
fact,  acted  with  the  greatest  tenderness,  all 
circumstances  considered,  towards  citizens  who 
differed  from  the  majority ;  and  in  that  spirit 
has  directed  the  oath  to  be  administered  only 
in  case  of  some  official  act  directed  to  be  per- 
formed, in  which  obedience  to  the  ordinance  is 
involved. 

It  has  been  farther  objected,  that  the  State 
has  acted  precipitately.  What  I  precipitately  I 
after  making  a  strenuous  resistance  for  twelve 
years^— by  discussion  here  and  in  the  other  House 
of  Congress — by  essays  in  all  forms — ^by  resolu- 
tions, remonstrances,  and  protests  on  the  part 
of  her  legislature— and,  fin^dly,  by  attempting 
an  appeal  to  the  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  ?  I  say  attempting,  for  they  have  been 
prevented  from  bringing  th^  question  fairly  be- 
fore the  court,  and  that  by  an  act  of  that  very 
minority  in  Congress  who  now  upbraid  them 
for  not  making  that  appeal ;  of  that  majority 
who  on  a  motion  of  one  of  the  members  in  the 
other  House  from  South  Carolina,  refused  to 
give  to  the  act  of  1828  its  true  title— that  it  was 
a  protective,  and  not  a  revenue  act.  The  State 
has  never,  it  is  true,  relied  upon  that  tribuniJ, 
the  Supreme  Court,  to  vindicate  its  reserved 
rights ;  yet  they  have  always  considered  it  as 
an  auxiliary  means  of  defence,  of  which  they 
would  gladly  have  availed  themselves  to  test 
the  constitutionality  of  protection,  had  they  not 
been  deprived  of  the  means  of  doing  so  by  the 
act  of  the  m^ority. 

Notwithstanding  this  long  delay  of  more  than 
ten  years,  under  this  continued  encroachment 
of  the  Government,  we  now  hear  it  on  all  sides, 
by  friends  and  foes,  gravely  pronounced  that 
the  State  has  acted  precipitately — ^that  her  con- 
duct has  been  rash  I  That  such  should  be  the 
language  of  an  interested  migority,  who,  by 
means  of  this  unconstitutional  and  oppressive 
system,  are  annually  extorting  millions  firom 
the  south,  to  be  bestowed  upon  other  sections, 
is  not  at  all  surprising.  Whatever  impedes  the 
course  of  avarice  and  ambition,  will  ever  be 
denounced  as  rash  and  precipitate;  and  had 
South  Carolina  delayed  her  resistanoe  fifty  in- 
stead of  twelve  years,  she  would  have  heard 
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from  the  wine  tjuarter  the  same  lan^aage ;  but 
it  is  really  Burprii^ing,  that  those  who  are  suffer- 
iof:  in  n)iunioii  with  herself,  aud  wholiave  coiu- 

Elained  e<iually  loud  of  their  fcrievancei* ;  who 
ave    pronounced   the   very   acts    which    she 
has  asserted  within  her  limits  to  he  oppressive, 
unconstitutional,  and  ruinous,  after  so  lon^  a 
iitru^'«;]e — a  struggle   longer   than  that   which 
precediHl  the  separation  of  these  States  from 
the  mother-country — longer  than  the  {)eriod  of 
tiie  Trojan  war — should  now  complain  of  pre- 
cipitaiK'v!     No,  it  is  not  Carolina  which  has 
acted  precipitately  ;  but  her  sister  States,  who 
have  suti'ered  in  common  with  her,  have  acted 
tardily.     Had  they  acted  as  she  liaa  done;  had 
they  (K'rfonued  their  duty  with  equal  energy  and 
promptness,  our  situation  thia  day  would  be 
very  diU'erent  from  what  we  now  find  it.  Delays 
are  Niid  to  be  dangerous ;  and  never  was  the 
maxim  more  true  than  in  the  present  case,  a 
case  of  mono|>oly.    It  is  the  very  nature  of 
monoi>olies  to  grow.    If  we  take  from  one  side 
a  large  ]>ortion  of  the  proceeds  of  its  labor,  and 
give  it  to  the  other,  the  side  from  which  we 
take  must  constantly  decay,  and  that  to  which 
we  give  must  prosper  aud  increase.     Such  is  the 
action  of  the  protective  system.    It  exacts  from 
the  south  a  large  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  its 
industry,  which  it  l>estows  upon  the  other  sec- 
tions, in  the  shai>e  of  bounties  to  manufactures, 
and  appropriations  in  a  thousand  forms ;  pen- 
sions, inii)rovement  of  rivers  and  harbors,  roads 
and  canals,  and  in  every  shai>e  that  wit  or  in- 
genuity can  devise.    Can  we,  then,  be  surprised 
that  the  principle  of  monojwly  grows,  when  it 
is  so  amf)ly  remunerated  at  the  expense  of  those 
who  sup{>ort  it  ?     And  this  is  the  real  reason  of 
the  fact  which  we  witness,  that  all  acts  for  pro- 
tection pass   with  small   minorities,  but  soon 
come  to  l>e  sustained  by  great  and  overwhelm- 
ing mtyorities.    Those  who  seek  the  monopoly 
endeavor  to  obtain  it  in  the  most  exclusive 
ehaiMJ ;  and  they  take  care,  accordingly,  to  asso- 
ciate only  a  sufficient  number  of  interests  barely 
to  pass  it  through  the  two  Houses  of  Congress, 
on  the  plain  principle,  that  the  greater  the  num- 
ber from  whom  the  monoi>oly  takes,  and  the 
fewer  on  whom  it  bestows,  the  greater  is  the 
advantage  to  the  monopolists    Acting  in  this 
spirit,  we  have  often  seen  with  what  exact  pre- 
cision they  count:  adding  wool  to  woollens, 
associating  lead  and  iron,  feeling  their  way, 
until  a  bare  majority  is  obtained,  when  the  bill 
passes,  connecting  just  as  many  interests  as  are 
sufficient  to  ensure  its  success,  and  no  more. 
In  a  sliort  time,  however,  we  have  invariably 
found  that  this  lean  becomes  a  decided  majority, 
under  the  certain  operation  which  compels  in- 
dividuals   to  desert    the  pursuits    which  the 
monopoly  has  rendered  unprofitable,  that  they 
may  participate  in  those  which  it  has  rendered 
profitable.    It  is  against  this  dangerous  and 
growing  disease  that  South  Carolina  has  acted 
— a  disease,  whose  cancerous  action  would  soon 
have  spread  to  every  part  of  the  system,  if  not 
arrested. 


There  is  another  powerful  reason  why  the 
action  of  the  State  could  not  have  been  iafAj 
delayed.  The  public  debt,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  for  all  practical  purposes,  has  already 
been  paid;  and,  under  the  existing  duties,  a 
large  annual  surplus  of  many  millions  muA 
come  into  the  treasury.  It  is  impossible  to 
look  at  this  state  of  things  without  seeing  the 
most  mischievous  consequences;  and,  among 
otliers,  if  not  speedilv  corrected,  it  would  inter- 
pose ]>owerful  and  almost  insuperable  obstacles 
to  throwing  off  the  burden  under  which  tlM 
south  lias  been  so  long  laboring.  The  disposi- 
tir>n  of  the  surplus  would  become  a  sulject  of 
violent  and  corrupt  struggle,  and  could  not  fail 
to  rear  up  new  and  powerful  interests  in  sup- 
port of  the  existing  system,  not  only  in  those 
sections  which  have  been  heretofore  benefited 
by  it,  but  even  in  the  south  itself.  I  cannot 
but  trace  to  the  anticipation  of  this  state  of  the 
treasury  the  sudden  and  extraordinary  move- 
ments which  took  place  at  the  last  session  in 
the  Virginia  legislature,  in  which  the  whole 
south  is  vitally  interested.*  It  is  impossible  for 
any  rational  man  to  believe  that  that  State  could 
seriously  have  thought  of  etifecting  the  scheme 
to  which  I  allude  by  her  own  resources,  with- 
out powerful  aid  from  the  General  Goyemment 

It  is  next  objected,  that  the  enforcing  acts 
have  legislated  the  United  States  out  of  South 
Carolina.  I  have  already  replied  to  this  ohj^- 
tion  on  another  occasion,  and  I  will  now  bat 
rei>eat  what  I  then  said:  that  they  have  been 
legislated  out  only  to  the  extent  that  they  had 
no  right  to  enter.  The  constitution  has  admit- 
ted the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  within 
the  limits  of  the  several  States  only  so  far  as 
the  delegated  })Owers  authorize;  beyond  that 
they  are  intruders,  and  may  rightfully  be  ex- 
pelled ;  and  that  they  have  been  efficiently 
expelled  by  the  legislation  of  the  State  throu^ 
her  civil  process,  as  has  been  acknowledged  on 
all  sides  in  the  debate,  is  only  a  confirmation  of 
tlie  truth  of  the  doctrine  for  which  the  minority 
in  Carolina  have  contended. 

The  very  point  at  issue  between  the  two  pa^ 
ties  there,  is,  whether  nullification  is  a  peacea- 
ble and  an  efficient  remedy  against  an  unconsti- 
tutional act  of  the  General  Govemment,  and 
may  be  asserted,  as  such,  tlirough  the  State  tri- 
bunals. Both  parties  agree  that  the  acts  against 
which  it  is  directed  are  unconstitutionfld  aod 
oppressive.  The  controversy  is  only  as  to  the 
means  by  which  our  citizens  may  be  protected 
against  the  acknowledged  encroachments  on 
their  rights.  This  being  tlie  point  at  issue  between 
the  parties,  and  the  very  object  of  the  minority 
being  an  efficient  protection  of  the  citizens 
through  the  State  tribunals,  the  measures  adopt- 
ed to  enforce  the  ordinance,  of  oourse  received 
the  most  decisive  character.  We  were  not 
children,  to  act  by  halves.  Tet  for  acting  tboa 
efficiently  the  State  is  denoanced,  and  this  bill 

*  HftTlDg  fi»r  their  objeet  th«  emsiidpsttoa  ud  eoloala* 
tion  of  ilftveib 
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reported,  to  overrule,  by  military  force,  the 
ciyil  tribunals  and  civil  process  of  the  State  I 
Sir,  I  consider  this  bill,  and  the  arguments 
which  have  been  urged  on  this  floor  in  its  sup- 
port, as  the  most  triumphant  acknowledgment 
that  nullification  is  peaceful  and  eflScient,  and 
so  deeply  intrenched  in  the  principles  of  our 
system,  that  it  cannot  be  assailed  but  by  pros- 
trating the  constitution,  and  substituting  the 
supremacy  of  military  force  in  lien  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  laws.  In  fact,  the  advocates 
of  this  biU  refhte  their  own  argument.  They 
tell  us  that  the  ordinance  is  unconstitutional ; 
that  it  infracts  the  constitution  of  South  Caro- 
lina, although  to  me,  the  objection  appears 
absurd,  as  it  was  adopted  by  the  very  authority 
which  adopted  the  constitution  Itself.  They 
alflo  tell  us  that  the  Supreme  Court  is  the  ap- 

Sointed  arbiter  of  all  controversies  between  a 
tate  and  the  Greneral  Government.  Why,  then, 
do  they  not  leave  this  controversy  to  that  tri- 
bunal ?  Why  do  they  not  confide  to  them  the 
abrogation  of  the  ordmance,  and  the  laws  made 
in  pursuance  of  it,  and  the  assertion  of  ^at 
supremacy  which  they  claim  for  the  laws  of 
Congress?  The  State  stands  pledged  to  resist 
no  process  of  the  court.  Why,  then,  confer  on 
the  President  the  extensive  and  unlimited  pow- 
ers provided  in  this  bill  ?  Why  authorize  him 
to  use  military  force  to  arrest  the  civil  process 
of  the  State  ?  But  one  answer  can  be  given : 
That,  in  a  contest  between  the  State  and  the 
General  Gk)vemment,  if  the  resistance  be  limit- 
ed on  both  sides  to  the  civil  process,  the  State, 
by  its  inherent  sovereignty,  standing  upon  its 
reserved  powers,  will  prove  too  powerftd  in 
sach  a  controversy,  and  must  triumph  over  the 
Federal  Government,  sustained  by  its  delegated 
and  unlimited  authority;  and  in  this  answer 
we  have  an  acknowledgment  of  the  truth  of 
those  great  principles  for  which  the  State  has 
80  firmly  and  nobly  contended. 

Having  made  these  remarks,  the  great  ques- 
tion is  now  presented.  Has  Congress  Uie  right  to 
pass  this  bill  ?  which  I  will  next  proceed  to  con- 
sider. The  decision  of  this  question  involves  an 
inquiry  into  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  What 
are  they  ?  It  puts  at  the  disposal  of  the  Presi- 
ident  the  army  and  navy,  and  the  entire  militia 
of  the  country ;  it  enables  him,  at  his  pleasure, 
to  subject  every  man  in  the  United  States,  not 
exempt  from  militia  duty,  to  martial  law ;  to 
call  him  from  his  ordinary  occupation  to  the 
field,  and  under  the  penalty  of  fine  and  impris- 
onment, inflicted  by  a  oourt-martiaL  to  imbrue 
his  hand  in  his  brother's  blood.  There  is  no 
limitation  on  the  power  of  the  sword; — and 
that  over  the  purse  is  equallv  without  re- 
straint; for  amon^  the  extraordinary  features 
of  the  bill,  it  contams  no  appropriation,  which, 
under  existing  circumstances,  is  tantamount  to 
an  unlimited  appropriation.  The  President  may. 
under  ita  authority,  incur  any  expenditure,  and 
pledge  the  national  faith  to  meet  it.  He  may 
create  a  new  national  debt,  at  the  very  moment 
.  of  the  termination  of  the  liinnier— a  debt  of  mil- 


lions,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  labor 
of  that  section  of  the  country  whose  dearest 
constitutional  rights  this  bill  prostrates  I  Thus 
exhibiting  the  extraordinary  spectacle,  that  the 
very  section  of  the  country  which  is  urging  this 
measure,  and  carrying  the  sword  of  devastation 
against  us,  is,  at  the  same  time,  incurring  a  new 
debt,  to  be  paid  by  those  whose  rights  are  vio- 
lated ;  while  those  who  violate  them  are  to  re- 
ceive the  benefits  in  the  shape  of  bounties  and 
expenditures. 

And  for  what  purpose  is  the  unlimited  con- 
trol of  the  purse  ana  of  the  sword  thus  placed 
at  the  disposition  of  the  executive?  To  make 
war  against  one  of  the  free  and  sovereign  mem- 
bers of  this  confederation,  which  the  bill  pro- 
poses to  deal  with,  not  as  a  State,  but  as  a  col- 
lectiou  of  banditti  or  outlaws.  Thus  exhibiting 
the  impious  spectacle  of  this  government,  the 
creature  of  the  States,  making  war  against  the 
power  to  which  it  owes  its  existence. 

The  bill  violates  the  constitution,  plainly  and 
palpably,  in  many  of  its  provisions,  by  author- 
izing the  President  at  his  pleasure,  to  place  the 
difierent  ports  of  this  Union  on  an  unequal  foot- 
ing, contrary  to  that  provision  of  the  constitu- 
tion which  declares  that  no  preference  shall  be 
given  to  one  port  over  another.  It  also  violates 
the  constitution  by  authorizing  him,  at  his  dis- 
cretion, to  impose  cash  duties  in  one  port,  while 
credit  is  allowed  in  others;  by  enabling  the 
President  to  regulate  commerce,  a  power  vested 
in  Congress  alone ;  and  by  drawing  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  courts,  powers 
never  intended  to  be  conferred  on  them.  As 
great  as  these  objections  are,  they  become  insig- 
nificant in  the  provisions  of  a  bill  which,  by  a 
single  blow — ^by  treating  the  States  as  a  mere 
lawless  mass  of  individuals — ^prostrates  all  the 
barriers  of  the  constitution.  I  will  pass  over 
the  minor  considerations^  and  proceed  directly 
to  the  great  point.  This  bill  proceeds  on  the 
ground  that  the  entire  sovereignty  of  this  coun- 
try belongs  to  the  American  people,  as  forming 
one  great  commimity,  and  regaros  the  States  as 
mere  fractions  or  counties,  and  not  as  integral 
parts  of  the  Union;  having  no  more  right  to 
resist  the  encroachments  of  the  government 
than  a  county  has  to  resist  the  authority  of  a 
State ;  and  treating  such  resistance  as  the  law- 
less acts  of  so  many  individuals,  without  pos- 
sessing sovereignty  or  political  rights.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  bill  declares  war  against 
South  Carolina.  No.  It  decrees  a  massacre  of 
her  citizens !  War  has  something  ennobling  about 
it,  and,  with  all  its  horrors,  brings  into  action 
the  highest  qualities,  intellectual  and  moraL  It 
waS)  perhaps,  in  the  order  of  Providence  that  it 
should  be  permitted  for  that  very  purpose.  But 
this  bill  declares  no  war,  except,  indeed,  it  be 
that  which  savages  wage — a  war,  not  against 
the  community,  out  the  citizens  of  whom  that 
community  is  composed.  But  I  regard  it  as 
worse  than  Msage  warfare — as  an  attempt  to 
take  away  life  under  the  color  of  law,  without 
the  trial  by  jury,  or  any  other  safegoard  which 
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the  ronstitxition  has  thrown  aronml  the  life  of 
tho  citizen?  It  authorizes  the  Prt*!*i<k-nt,  or 
evi-ri  his  de]Mitirs  when  tlicy  may  siiiijiose  the 
.:iw  to  hv  vinhitisl,  without  tho  inter wntion  <if 
a  <'ourt  or  jury,  to  kill  withuut  inercy  or  dis- 
cririii  nation! 

Jt  lia**  hvon  said  l»v  the  wnator  from  Tonnos- 
M'*'  (Mr.  (iruiidy)  to  Ikj  a  nu*:t««nrc  of  in'ace! 
Yi'N  Mirh  pc.'nv  jw  tho  w«>lf  frivi's  to  a  himh — 
thf  kito  to  tho  dove!  Such  {hnkv  a*«  KuxMa 
^iwi  to  Polatid,  or  death  tu  it'«  virtiinl  A 
{teatv.  hy  extinpii^hin^  tho  {K>Iitiral  existence 
of  tlie  State,  hy  awin^  her  hito  an  ahandoiinient 
of  the  exerci-k"  of  every  power  whicli  const  it  utts 
her  a  H.jvcrei^n  connnunity.  It  is  to  South 
Carolina  a  iiuestion  of  self-pres<'rvation  ;  ami  I 
pniclaini  it.  that,  sliould  tiiis  l»ill  jtitsM,  and  an 
atjenipt  he  made  to  enforce  it,  it  will  he  ri'Mst- 
o«l,  at  evvTv  haziinl — even  that  of  death  itself. 
I'eatli  is  not  tho  ^rreatest  calamity:  there  are 
others  >till  more  terrihlo  t<»  the  free  and  hrave, 
and  amon^  them  may  l»o  placed  the  loss  of  lih- 
ertv  ami  hon«)r.  Then.*  are  thou-iiinds  <if  her 
hravf  M»ns  who,  if  ne«>d  l)e,  are  prepare*!  cheer- 
full  v  to  lav  down  their  livi'S  in  defeuco  of  the 
State,  ami  the  ;;reat  principles  of  constitutional 
liherty  for  which  she  i.s  contending;.  (Jod  for- 
l»id  that  thi<  shouM  he«'omo  necessirv  I  It  never 
can  he,  unless  tliis  govern mt-nt  is  ros<ilvcd  to 
brinir  the  tpiestion  to  extremity,  when  her  pal- 
lant  sons  will  st^ind  prepareil  to  perform  the  htst 
dutv — to  die  noMv. 

I  ;:o  on  the  ground  that  this  constitution  was 
made  hv  the  States;  tliat  it  is  a  federal  union 
of  tho  States,  in  which  the  si^'voral  States  still 
retain  their  sovorei;rnrv.  If  these  views  he  c«»r- 
feet,  I  liave  not  cliaracteriz^Ml  the  hill  too  strong- 
ly: and  the  (pU'Stion  is,  wln-therthey  l)e  or  he  not. 
I  will  not  eiiterintothe  dis4'U>sionof  thistpiestion 
now.  I  will  rest  it,  for  the  pre>i'nt,  on  what  I  have 
8,'iidon  theititriNhiction  of  the  resolutions  now  (m 
the  tahle,  un<ler  a  hope  that  another  opiMirtunity 
will  he  atrorde<l  for  more  ample  discussion.  I 
will,  for  the  pre«ient,  confine  my  remarks  to  tho 
objections  which  have  been  raised  to  the  views 
wiiich  I  presented  when  I  intnnluced  them. 
Tlie  authority  of  Luther  Martin  has  l>oen  ad- 
duced by  the  senat<»rfrom  Delaware,  to  prove 
that  the  citizens  of  a  State.  actin;r  under  the  au- 
thority of  II  State,  aro  liable  to  be  punished  an 
traitors  by  this  government.  Eminent  as  Mr. 
Marti[i  was  as  a  hnvyer,  and  hi;:h  as  his  author- 
ity may  be  considered  on  a  le;:al  point,  I  cannot 
accept  it  in  determinin;:  tho  point  at  ij*sue.  The 
attitude  which  he  occupied,  if  taken  into  view, 
would  lessen  if  not  destr(>y,  the  weight  of  his 
authority.  He  had  been  vioKntly  oj)posed  in 
convention  to  the  constitution,  ami  the  Vi^ry  let- 
ter from  which  the  senator  has  quotvd  was  in- 
tende<l  to  dissuade  Maryland  from  its  adoption. 
AViih  this  view,  it  was  to  beeiiK*cted  that  every 
consideration  calculated  to  etl'ect  that  object 
should  be  urged;  that  real obiections  bhould  be 
exaggerated ;  and  that  those  having  no  founda- 
tion, except  mere  plausible  deductions,  should 
bo  presented.    It  is  to  this  spirit  that  I  attrib-  | 


ato  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Martin  in  reference  to 
the  fNiint  under  consideration.     But  if  his  au- 
thority lie  giKKl  on  one  jK>int,  it  xijust  l>e  admit- 
ted to  be  e<iually  so  on  another.     If  hi.s  opinion 
l>e  sut)icient  to  prove  that  a  citizi'n  of  a  State 
may  l>e  puni>hed  as  a  traitor  when  acting  under 
allegiance  to  the  State,  it  is  alAj  sufficient  to 
show  that  no  authority  was  intended  to  Ik?  given 
in  tho  constitution  for  the  protraction  of  manu- 
factures l)y  the  (foneral  GovernineDt,  and  tli&t 
the  jiro vision  in  the  constitution   penuittin;;  a 
State  to  lay  an  impi»stduty,  with  the  c«.inaentuf 
Congress,  wjls  intended  to  reserve  the  right  uf 
pn»ie<'tion  t«»  tho  States  themselves,  and  tLa: 
each  State  .'•hould    protect    its  t>wn    iudusiij. 
Assuming  his  opinion  to  be  of  equal  authuritj 
on  lN>th  i>oints,  how  emkirrussin^  would  be  tLe 
attitude  in  which  it  would   place  tLe  Senator 
from  l)elaware,  and  those  with  wliom  he  is 
lu'ting — that  of  using  the  sword  and  bayonet  to 
enforce  the  execution  (>f  an  unci  institutional  act 
of  Congress.     1  must  express  luy  surprise  that 
the  slightest  authority  in  favor  of  jnurtr  should 
be  received  its  the  mf»st  conclusive  evidence, 
while  that  which  is,  at  least,  e<jually  mtTohfi  in 
favor  of  right  juid  liberty,  is  whtdly  overlooked 
or  njected. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  sai<L  I  may 
say  that  neither  the  Senator  from  I)elawiire 
(Mr.  Clayton),  nor  any  other  who  has  spoken 
on  tho  same  si<le,  has  oirectly  and  fairly  met  the 
great  question  at  issue :  Is  this  a  federal  uiiiocf 
a  union  of  States,  as  distinct  from  that  of  indi- 
viduals^     Is  the  sovereignty   in    the  several 
States,  or  in  the  American  people  in  the  aggre- 
gate ?     The  very  langujigo  which  we  are  e«im- 
iK'lled  to  use  when  si»eaking  of  our  political  in- 
stitutions, atfonls  pro<»f  conclusive  as  to  its  real 
character.     The  terms  union,  federal  united, 
all  imply  a  combination  of  sovereignties,  a  i-on- 
federation  of  States.    They  are  never  applied 
to  an  asso<'iation  of  individuals.     Who  ever 
heard  of  tho  Unitwl  State  of  New  York,  of 
Massachusetts,  or    of   Virginia?      Who  ever 
heard  tJje  tenn  federal  or  union  applied  to  the 
aggregation  of  individuals  into  one  community? 
Nor  is  the  other  point  less  clear — ^thatthe  sove- 
reignty is  in  the  several  States^  and  that  our 
system  is  a  union  of  twenty-four  eitvereign 
powers,  under  a  constitutional  compact,  and  not 
of  a  dividiKi  sovereignty  between  the  Stales 
severally  and  tho  United  States.     In  spite  of  all 
that  has  been  said,  I  maintain  that  sovereignty 
is  in  its  nature  indivisible.     It  is  the  sapreme 
]M»wer  in  a  State,  and  we  might  just  as  weU 
speak  of  half  a  square,  or  half  of  a  triangle,  as 
of  half  a  sovereignty.     It  is  a  gross  error  to 
conf<mnd  tlie  exercise  of  sovereign  powers  with 
sovereignty  itself,  or  Uie  delegation  of  such 
powers  with  the  surrender  of  them.    A  sove 
reign  may  delegate  his  powers  to  be  exorcised 
by  as  many  agents  as  he  may  think  proper,  un- 
der such  conditions  and  with  such  liwitationi 
as  he  may  impose ;  but  to  surrender  any  portion 
of  his  sovereignty  to  another  is  to  annihilate 
the  whole.    The  Senator  from  Delawara  (Mr. 
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Clayton)  calls  this  metaphysical  reasoning, 
which  he  says  he  cannot  comprehend.  K  by 
metaphysics  he  means  that  scholastic  refine- 
ment wliich  makes  distinctions  without  differ- 
ence, no  one  can  hold  it  in  more  ntter  contempt 
than  I  do ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  means 
the  power  of  analysis  and  combination — ^that 
power  which  reduces  the  most  complex  idea 
into  its  elements,  which  traces  causes  to  their 
first  principle,  and,  by  the  power  of  generaliza- 
tion and  combination,  unites  the  whole  in  one 
liarmonious  system — then,  so  far  from  deserv- 
ing contempt,  it  is  the  highest  attribute  of  the 
human  mind.  It  is  the  power  which  raises 
man  above  the  brute— which  distinguishes  his 
faculties  from  mere  sagacity,  which  he  holds  in 
common  with  inferior  animals.  It  is  this  power 
which  has  raised  the  astronomer  from  being  a 
mere  gazer  at  the  stars  to  the  high  intellectual 
eminence  of  a  Newton  or  a  Laplace,  and  as- 
tronomy itself  from  a  mere  observation  of  in- 
sulated facts  into  that  noole  science  which 
displays  to  our  admiration  the  system  of  the 
miiverse.  And  shall  this  high  power  of  the 
mind,  which  has  effected  such  wonders  when 
directed  to  the  laws  which  control  the  material 
world,  be  for  ever  prohibited,  under  a  senseless 
<5ry  of  metaphysics,  from  being  applied  to  the 
high  purpose  of  political  science  and  legislation? 
I  hold  them  to  be  subject  to  laws  as  fixed  as 
matter  itself,  and  to  be  as  fit  a  subject  for  the 
Application  of  the  highest  intellectual  power. 
Denunciation  may,  indeed,  fall  upon  the  philoso- 

Shical  inquirer  into  these  first  principles,  as  it 
id  upon  Galileo  and  Bacon  when  they  first  un- 
foldea  the  great  discoveries  which  have  inmior- 
talized  their  names;  but  the  time  will  come 
when  truth  will  prevail  in  spite  of  prejudice 
and  denunciation,  and  when  politics  and  legisla- 
tion will  be  considered  as  much  a  science  as 
astronomy  and  chemistry. 

In  connection  with  this  part  of  the  subject, 
I  understood  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Bives)  to  say  that  sovereignty  was  divided,  and 
that  a  portion  remained  with  the  States  sever- 
ally, and  that  the  residue  was  vested  in  the 
Union.  By  Union,  I  suppose  the  Senator  meant 
the  United  States.  If  such  be  his  meaning — ^if 
lie  intended  to  affirm  that  the  sovereignty  was 
in  the  twenty-four  States,  in  whatever  light  he 
may  view  them,  our  opimons  will  not  disagree ; 
but  according  to  my  conception,  the  whole 
sovereignty  is  in  the  several  States,  while  the 
exercise  of  sovereign  powers  is  divided — a  part 
teing  exercised  under  compact,  through  this 
General  Government,  and  the  residue  trough 
the  separate  State  governments.  But  if  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Rives)  means  to  as- 
sert that  the  twenty-four  States  form  but  one 
oonmiunity,  with  a  single  sovereign  power  as  to 
the  olrjects  of  the  Union,  it  wiU  be  but  the  re- 
Tiral  of  the  old  question,  of  whether  the  Union 
is  a  union  between  States,  as  distinct  comma- 
Bities,  or  a  mere  aggregate  of  the  American 
people,  as  a  mass  of  individuals ;  and  in  this  light 
ms  epinions  would  lead  direotlj  to  consolidation. 


But  to  return  to  the  bill  It  is  said  that  the 
bill  ought  to  pass,  because  the  law  must  be  en* 
forced.  The  law  must  be  enforced  I  The  im- 
perial edict  n^ust  be  executed  I  It  is  under  such 
sophistry,  couched  in  general  terms,  without 
looking  to  the  limitations  which  must  ever 
exist  in  the  practical  exercise  of  power,  that  the 
most  cruel  and  despotic  acts  ever  have  been 
covered.  It  was  such  sophistry. as  this  that 
cast  Daniel  into  the  lions^  den,  and  the  three 
Innocents  into  the  fiery  furnace.  Under  the 
same  sophistry  the  bloody  edicts  of  Nero  and 
Caligula  were  executed.  The  law  must  be  en- 
forced. Yes,  the  act  imposing  the  "  tea-tax 
must  be  executed."  This  was  tlie  very  argu- 
ment which  impelled  Lord  North  and  his  ad- 
ministration to  that  mad  career  which  for  ever 
separated  us  from  the  British  crown.  Under  a 
similar  sophistry,  "  that  religion  must  be  pro- 
tected," how  many  massacres  have  been  per- 
petrated? and  how  many  martyrs  have  been 
tied  to  the  stake  ?  What!  acting  on  this  vague 
abstraction,  are  you  prepared  to  enforce  a  bw 
without  considering  whether  it  be  just  or  un- 
just, constitutional  or  unconstitutional?  Will 
you  collect  money  when  it  is  acknowledged  that 
it  is  not  wanted  ?  He  who  earns  the  money, 
who  digs  it  from  the  earth  with  the  sweat  of 
his  brow,  has  a  just  title  to  it  against  the  uni- 
verse. No  one  has  a  right  to  touch  it  without 
his  consent  except  his  government,  and  this  only 
to  the  extent  of  its  legitimate  wants ;  to  take 
more  is  robbery,  and  you  propose  by  this  bill  to 
enforce  robbery  by  murder.  Yes :  to  this  result 
you  must  come,  by  this  miserable  sophistry, 
this  vague  abstraction  of  enforcing  the  law, 
without  a  regard  to  the  fact  whether  the  law 
be  just  or  uigust,  constitutional  or  unconstitu- 
tional. 

In  the  same  spirit,  we  are  told  that  the  Union 
must  be  preserved,  without  regard  to  the  means. 
And  how  is  it  proposed  to  preserve  the  Union  f 
By  force  ?  Does  any  man  in  his  senses  believe 
that  this  beautiful  structure — this  harmonious 
aggregate  of  States,  produced  by  the  joint  con- 
sent of  all— can  be  preserved  by  force?  Its 
very  introduction  will  be  certain  destruction  to 
this  Federal  Union.  No,  no.  You  cannot  keep 
the  States  united  in  their  oonstitutionai  ana 
federal  bonds  by  force.  Force  may,  indeed, 
hold  the  parts  together,  but  such  union  would 
be  the  bond  between  master  .and  slave — a  union 
of  exaction  on  one  side  and  of  unqualified  obe- 
dience on  the  other.  That  obedience  which, 
we  are  told  by  the  senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Wilkins),  is  the  Union  I  Yes,  exaction  on 
the  side  of  the  master ;  for  this  very  bill  is  in- 
tended to  coUect  what  can  be  no  longer  called 
taxes — ^the  voluntary  contribution  of  a  free 
people — but  tribute — tribute  to  be  collected  un- 
der the  mouths  of  the  cannon  I  Your  custom- 
house \b  already  transferred  to  a  garrison,  and 
that  garrison  with  its  batteries  turned,  not 
agunst  the  enemy  of  your  country,  but  on  sub- 
jects (I  will  not  say  citizens),  on  whom  yoa 
propose  to  levy  contributions.    Has  reason  fled 
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from  <»nr  ImnliT*?  IIbvc  wo  coa!«ed  lo  Ti'flert  ? 
It  i«  iict'liuo's  ti)  siipjHise  tlint  tlii'  rninii  rati  l»e 
I»ri'MTViil  l.y  lon-i*.  I  toll  vou  {iluiiily,  that  tlio 
liill.  '•Ill mill  it  |>a*<s  niiiiiiit  In.'  I'litMn't-il.  It  will 
|irovv  only  a  lil<tt  i]|m»ii  vimr  stututf-lnMik.  n  rv- 
pnin<'Ii  to  till*  year,  uii<i  n  (li-i^tu'i*  tutlii*  Aiiiori- 
caii  S'linto.  1  roiK-at,  it  will  in  it  hv  cxvi'iitt-d  : 
it  will  rniiM.*  tin*  uuriiiMiit  si»irit  of  the  i»i'i»pU\ 
and  o|K-ii  ilifir  oycH  to  tlio  uppn^arh  of  (K*s]>ot- 
i>ni.  The  coiintrv  han  Hiiik  into  avarice  and 
Iioliticul  rorrii|>tioii,  from  whicli  nothing:  van 
urou<H>  it  hi:t  some  motL-iiir^*.  on  tin*  part  of  the 
piveninii'iir.  i>f  UA\\  and  madne>s,  mk-Ii  h.^  that 
now  under  coiMderation. 

I)i*;rui.-e  it  a?*  vou  niav,  t!ie  controvcrsv  is 
one  between  power  and  lilterty  ;  and  I  tvli  the 
gentlemen  who  are  opiNi^^ed  to  me,  tliat,  art 
Htron^r  as  maybe  the  love  of  |Miwer  on  their 
hide,  the  love  of  liU-rty  is  still  stnmjfer  on  ours. 
IIiM«>rv  furnishes  manv  instances  of  Minilar 
»*tru«rirles,  where  the  li>ve  of  liberty  lias  pre- 
vailed against  power  umler  every  disadvanta^je. 
and  anion;;  them  few  more  Htrikin^  than  that 
of  our  own  ]»evi»lution ;  wher»\  as  stn»njf  as 
was  the  parent  country,  and  feeble  as  wore  the 
colonies,  \et.  under  the  impulse  of  liberty,  and 
the  bleo-in;,'  i»f  (nMl.  they  ^'loriouxly  trium]died 
in  the  conti-t.  There  aro,  indi-ed,  many  and 
htnkin;;anal« lories  between  that  and  the  present 
oontrover«'y.  They  l»oth  ori;finate<l  substan- 
tially in  the  siime  cause — with  this  ditferonce — 
in  the  present  case,  the  power  of  taxatirm  is 
Converted  into  that  of  re^ulatin^^  industry;  in 
the  other,  the  power  of  repilatin^  industry,  by 
the  re;:uhitio[i  of  commenro,  was  aticnipte<l  to 
be  converted  into  the  power  of  taxation.  Were 
I  to  trar-e  the  aiialo;;y  further,  we  bhould  find 
that  the  perversi<Hi  of  the  taxing  j)ower,  in  the 
t»ne  cjise,  hits  ;riven  precisi-ly  the  Kime  contnd 
to  the  northern  section  over  the  industry  of  the 
southern  seition  of  the  riiiiui,  which  the  iH)wor 
to  re;;ulale  commerce  pive  to  (treat  Hritaiu 
over  the  induMry  tif  the  colonies  in  the  other; 
and  that  the  verv  articles  in  which  the  c<ilonies 
Were  permitte<l  tit  have  a  free  trade,  and  tho>o 
in  which  the  mother  country  liad  a  nionofady, 
are  almost  identically  the  same  as  those  in 
whiidi  the  Si»uthern  States  are  permitted  to 
have  a  free  trade  by  the  act  of  1h;32,  %nd  in 
which  the  Northern  States  have,  bv  the  same 
act,  hocured  a  monopoly.  The  onlv  diflerence 
is  in  the  m«-ans.  Jn  the  former,  the  cohmies 
were  permitted  to  liave  a  free  trade  with  all 
countries 9«)Uth  of  Cape  Finisterre,  a  cape  in  the 
northern  jiart  of  Sjiain  ;  while  north  of  that, 
tlie  trade  of  the  colonies  was  prohibited,  except 
through  the  motlier  country,  by  means  of  lier 
commercial  re^jjulations.  If  wo  compare  the 
products  of  the  country  north  and  south  of 
Capo  Finisterre,  wo  shall  find  them  almost  iden- 
tical with  the  list  of  the  protected  and  unpro- 
tected articles  contained  in  the  act  of  last  year. 
Nor  does  the  analofry  terminate  here.  The 
very  arguments  res<.)rted  to  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  American  Revolution,  and  the 
measures  adopted,  and  the  motives  assigned  to 


brink'  on  that  contest,  (to  enforce  the  law.)  an 
almost  identically  the  same. 

Hut  to  return  fmm  this   di^rresMon  to  the 
consideration  of  the  bill.     Whatever  difference 
of  i>pinion  may  exist  n(>on  otlier  jndntA,  there 
is  one  on  which  I  should  suppose  there  can  be 
none:  that  this  bill  rests  on  principles  which, 
if  carrit-<l  out,  will  ride  over  State  Sovereign- 
ties, and  that  it  will  be  idle  for  any  of  its  a<lvo 
cates  hereafter  to  talk  of  State    riglits.    The 
Senator  fnim  Virginia  (Mr.  Kives)  says  that  he 
is  the  adviM'ate  of  State  rights;  but  he  nio^c 
iKTiiiit  me  to  tell  him  that,  although  he  may 
ditfer  in  premist^s  fnnn  the    other   pentleniea 
witlt  will  an  he  acts  on  this  occa.Mon,  vet,  in  snp- 
]Mirtin;!  this  bill,  he  obliterates  every'  vestige  uf 
dKtinetioii  between  him  and  them,  saving  oxilj 
that,  professing  tlie  principles  of  'l»8,  his  ex- 
auiple  will  l>e  more  i>eniicious  than  that  of  tl^e 
m(»st  o|K'n  and  bitter  opponents  of  the  rights  of 
the  States.     I  will  also  add,  what   I  am  c< im- 
pelled to  say,  that  I  must  consider  him  (Mr. 
Kives>  as  less  consistent  than  our^dd  opponent^ 
whose  concliiMons  were  fairly  drawn  from  their 
premises,  while  his  premises  ouj^ht  to  have  led 
him  to  opposite  conclusions.     The  gentleman 
has  t<»ld  us  that  the  new-fangled  duotrine^,  « 
he  chooses    to  call  them,  have   brcmght  State 
rights  into  disreimte.     I  must  tell  him,  in  repK, 
that  what  he  calls  new-fangled  are  but  the  dxv 
trines  of  ^il^<;  and  that  it  is  he  (Mr.    KivesL 
and  others    with   liim,  who,  professing  ihe:« 
doctrines,  have  degra^led  them  by  explainiDff 
away  their  meaning  and  efficat^y.     He  (Mr.  R.) 
has  <lisclaime4l,  in  behalf  of  Virginia,  the  aa- 
thorship  of  iiuUitication.   I  will  not  dispute  that 
point.    If  Virginia  chooses  to  throw  away  one 
of  her  brightest  ornaments,  slie  must  not  here- 
after complain  that  it  has  become  the  profwrty 
of  another.     Hut  while  1  have,  as   a  repreeen- 
tative  of  Carolina,  no  right  to  com]ilain  of  the 
disavowal  of  the  senator  from  Virginia,  I  must 
believe  that  he  (Mr.  R.)  has  done   his  native 
State  great  iigustice  by  declaring  on  this  tloor, 
that  when  she  gravely  rest>lvea,  in  '98,  that 
^'  in  cases  of  deliberate  and  dangerons  infrso- 
tions  of  the  constitution,  the  States,  as  ])artie9 
to  the  compact,  liave  the  right,  and  are  in  dnty 
bound,  to  InteriMise  to  arrest  the  pn^gress  of  the 
evil,  and  to  maintain  within  their  respective 
limits,  the  authorities,  rights,  and  liberties,  ap- 
pertaining to  them,'^  she  meant  no  more  than  to 
proclaim  the  right  to  protest  and  to  remon- 
strate.   To  suppose  that,  in   putting  forth  so 
solemn  a  declaration,  which  she  afterwards  sus- 
tained by  BO  able  and  elaborate  on  argument^ 
she  meant  no  more  than  to  assert  what  no  one 
had  ever  denied,  would  be  to  suppose  that  the 
St^ito  had  been  guilty  of  the  most  egregious 
tritUng  that  ever  was  exhibited  on  so  eolenman 
occasion. 

In  reviewing  the  ground  oyer  which  I  have 
pa.ssed,  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  question  in 
controversy  involves  that  most  deeply  impo^ 
tant  of  all  i>olitical  questions,  whether  ours  is  a 
federal  or  a  consolidated  government; — a  qoes- 
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tion,  on  the  decision  of  which  depend,  as  I  sol- 
emnly believe,  the  libertj  of  the  people,  their 
happiness,  and  the  place  which  we  are  destined 
to  nold  in  the  moral  and  intellectnal  scale  of 
nations.  Never  was  there  a  controversy  in 
which  more  important  consequences  were  in- 
volved ;  not  excepting  that  between  Persia  and 
Greece,  decided  by  the  battles  of  Marathon, 
Platea,  and  Salamis — which  gave  ascendency 
to  the  genius  of  Europe  over  that  of  Asia — and 
which,  in  its  conseqaences,  has  continued  to 
i^ect  the  destiny  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
world  even  to  this  day.  There  are  often  close 
analogies  between  events  apparently  very  re- 
mote, which  are  strikingly  illustrated  in  this 
oade.  In  the  great  contest  between  Greece  and 
Persia,  between  European  and  Asiatic  polity 
and  civilization,  the  very  question  between  the 
federal  and  consolidated  form  of  government 
was  involved.  The  Asiatic  governments,  from 
the  remotest  time,  with  some  exceptions  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  have  been 
based  on  the  principle  of  consolidation,  which 
considers  the  whole  community  as  but  a  unit, 
and  consolidates  its  powers  in  a  central  point. 
The  opposite  principle  has  prevailed  in  Europe 
—Greece,  throughout  all  her  states,  was  based 
on  a  federal  system.  All  were  united  in  one 
eommon,  but  loose  bond,  and  the  governments 
of  the  several  states  partook,  for  the  most  part, 
of  a  complex  organization,  which  distributed 
political  power  among  different  members  of  the 
community.  The  same  principles  prevailed  in 
ancient  Italy ;  and,  if  we  turn  to  tiie  Teutonic 
race,  our  great  ancestors — the  race  which  occu- 
pies the  first  place  in  power,  civilization,  and 
•cience,  and  which  possesses  the  largest  and 
the  fairest  part  of  Europe — we  shall  nnd  that 
their  governments  were  based  on  federal  or- 
ganization, as  has  been  clearly  illustrated  by  a 
recent  and  able  writer  on  the  British  constitu- 
tion, (Mr.  Palgrave,)  from  whose  works  I  taJse 
the  following  extract : 

^In  this  manner  the  first  establishment  of  the 
Teutonic  States  was  effected.  They  were  as- 
aemblages  of  septs,  clans,  and  tribes ;  they  were 
confederated  hosts  and  armies,  led  on  by  princes, 
ma^trates,  and  chieftains ;  each  of  whom  was 
originally  independent,  and  each  of  whom  lost 
a  portion  of  his  pristine  independence  in  pro- 
portion as  he  and  his  compeers  became  united 
under  the  supremacy  of  a  sovereign,  who  was 
riRiperinduced  upon  the  state,  first  as  a  military 
commander  and  afterward  as  a  king.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  this  political  connection,  each 
toember  of  the  State  continued  to  retain  a  con- 
ilto^ble  portion  of  the  rights  of  sovereignty. 
Every  ancient  Teutonic  monarchy  must  be  con- 
•idered  as  a  federation;  it  is  not  a  unit,  of 
which  the  smaller  bodies  politic  therein  con- 
tahied  are  the  fractions,  but  they  are  the  inte- 
MB,  and  .the  state  is  the  multiple  which  results 
mmk  thera.  Dukedoms  and  counties,  burghs 
and  baronies,  towns  and  townships,  and  shires, 
ionn  the  kingdom;  all,  in  a  certain  degree, 
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strangers  to  each  other,  and  separate  in  juris* 
diction,  though  all  obedient  to  the  supreme 
executive  authority.  This  general  description, 
though  not  always  strictly  applicable  in  terms, 
is  always  so  substantially  and  in  effect;  and 
hence  it  becomes  necessary  to  discard  the  lan- 
guage which  has  been  very  generally  employed 
in  treating  on  the  English  Constitution.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  the  kingdom  was  reduced 
into  a  regular  and  gradual  subordination  of 
government,  and  that  the  various  legal  districts 
of  which  it  is  composed,  arose  from  the  divis- 
ions and  subdivisions  of  the  country.  But  this 
hypothesis,  which  tends  greatly  to  perplex  our 
history,  cannot  be  supported  by  fact ;  and,  in- 
stead of  viewing  the  constitution  as  a  whole, 
and  then  proceeding  to  its  parts,  we  must  ex- 
amine it  synthetically,  and  assume  that  the 
supreme  authorities  of  the  State  were  created 
by  the  concentration  of  the  powers  originally 
belonging  to  the  members  and  corporations  of 
which  it  is  composed." 

Here  Mr.  Calhoun  gave  way  for  a  motion  to 
adjourn ;  and,  on  the  next  day  resumed : — 

I  have  omitted  at  the  proper  place,  in  the 
course  of  my  observations  yesterday,  two  or 
three  points,  to  which  I  will  now  advert,  before 
I  resume  the  discussion  where  I  left  off.  I  have 
stated  that  the  ordinance  and  acts  of  South 
Carolina  were  directed,  not  against  the  revenue, 
but  against  the  system  of  protection.  But  it 
may  be  asked,  if  such  was  her  object,  how  hap- 
pens it  that  she  has  declared  the  whole  system 
void — ^revenue  as  well  as  protection,  without 
discrimination?  It  is  this  question  which  I 
propose  to  answer.  Her  justification  will  be 
found  in  the  necessity  of  the  case ;  and  if  there 
be  any  blame  it  cannot  attach  to  her.  The  two 
are  so  blended,  throughout  the  whole,  as  to 
make  the  entire  revenue  system  subordinate  to 
the  protective,  so  as  to  constitute  a  complete 
system  of  protection,  in  which  it  is  impossible 
to  discriminate  the  two  elements  of  which  it  is 
composed.  South  Carolina,  at  least,  could  not 
make  the  discrimination ;  and  she  was  reduced 
to  the  alternative  of  acquiescing  in  a  system 
which  she  believed  to  be  unconstitutional,  and 
which  she  felt  to  be  oppressive  and  ruinous,  or 
to  consider  the  whole  as  one,  equally  contam- 
inated through  all  its  parts,  by  the  unconstitu- 
tionality of  Qie  protective  portion,  and  as  such, 
to  be  resisted  by  the  act  of  the  State.  I  mam- 
tain  that  the  State  has  a  right  to  regard  it  in 
the  latter  character,  and  that,  if  a  loss  of  reve- 
nue follow,  the  fault  is  not  hers,  but  of  this 
government,  which  has  improperly  blended 
together  in  a  manner  not  to  be  separated  by  the 
State,  two  systems  wholly  disedmilar.  If  the 
sincerity  of  the  State  be  doubted ;  if  it  be  sup- 
posed Uiat  her  action  is  against  revenue  as  well 
as  protection,  let  the  two  be  separated — let  so 
much  of  the  duties  as  are  intended  for  revenue 
be  put  in  one  bill,  and  the  residue  intended  for 
protection  be  put  in  another,  and  I  pledge  my- 
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i\f«T  -ii'-1j  an  •it!'i-r,  n'l  ii.an  w'm*  \al«if-  lii> 
(ariilor  will  *]jir«-  a'-c-iji-i-  thi-  >:ari-.  nr  tlio-c  who 
liJiVi"  r*'\>ri'i-uU-'\  Ii«T  l.iTr.  wiJ.'i  iiir"tiii-i*Ti;riry 
in  r«-t"«Tiin«"  t'l  till"  point  unili-r  i-Difiiirratinn. 

J  oniitrii],  al-i>.  «in  \i-tfri!av.  to  rmticv  u  rv 
mark  •»f"  tin*  j-i-natf)r  fmni  \  ir^'inia  ^Mr.  Kiv«->). 
that  till*  (inly  <]itrK-nlt\  in  a'ljii-tin;:  tin*  tarit}' 
^.Tivv  inii  at'  iIm-  or«iinaiK'«'  iind  tin*  a*'!**  iif  S<»iith 
(  ariiliri.'i.  I  nin-t  attriliiitf  an  a'<M-rtii>n,  sn  in- 
ron-i-'ft-nt  with  I  In;  fart-*,  tn  an  iL'n*»rarn't'  ot'tho 
iM-i  liiTriwi--  III"  tip-  la-t  I'l'W  v«"ar"«  in  rcf«TC*rirf  to 
thi-^  -iil»j«-ft.  i<<'<:iixi(iiM'(l  l»y  tin*  aliM-nrir  of  tlit* 
i/i  ntlt-nian  trmn  tht*  Initnl  >tati'S,  to  which  ]ic 
hini^'-lt' }ia-  alliidi-d  in  hl*^  nMiiark'*.  If  the  M.*n- 
ati»r  will  taki-  pain-^  to  int'nnn  liiinsflf.  he  will 
liii'l  that,  thi-'  protcrtiM'  -y^tiMn  lulvaiiced  with 
a  r'»ntiniii-(]  and  rapid  Mcp,  in  spite  of  petit iou!*. 
rcin'»n-*train*r«i,  and  pmtrst*-,  of  lutt  only  Caro- 
lina,  hnl  id-n  of  Vir;jini:i,  and  of  all  the  Southern 
SiairM,  until  IH2H,  wlu-ii  C'antlina,  f«»r  the  fir>t 
tinif,  <'han::«Ml  the  (■hara<'t«'r  nf  her  resistance, 
hy  Imhliiii.'  up  Iht  H'-itvimI  ri^ht?»  as  the  shield 
of  licr  (liti-nce  atrain^t  t'urther  eiicniaohineut. 
'Mil -4  attitiidr  al(Uh\  unaidi-d  hy  a  >infrle  State, 
arrrst*'<l  tin-  furtln-r  pnitrn-^x  nf  the  system,  so 
that  the  <|Uf^tiiin  fmru  that  period  to  this,  on 
the  part  of  the  nianuf'actiirers,  lias  heen,  not 
liitw  to  a<-4uire  niiire,  hut  ti»  retain  that  which 
ihey  have  acijuind.  1  will  infnrin  the  gentle- 
man that,  if  this  attitude  had  not  heen  taken  on 
the  part  i»f  the  State,  the  <|UestiiHl  woidd  not 
now  he  h(»w  duties  ou^xht  ti>  he  repealed,  but  A 
<iue!»tiiin.  as  to  the  prote<'ted  articles,  between 
prnhihiiion  on  one  siile  and  the  <luties  estab- 
li-'he.l  hy  the  act  of  IS'JS,  on  the  other.  liut  a 
•iin^le  remark  will  he  suMicieut  in  reply  to  what 
1  must  consider  the  invidious  remark  of  tlK> 
senator  fn»m  Virpnia  (Mr.  Kives).  The  act  of 
lbu2  which  has  not  yet  gone  into  operation, 
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SraT.-.  I  d' I  r."!  ••:■;»<:  i**  the  cxj  Tl"!  a  n^r 
•hail  I  detrait  In  .in  the  pr'-'i'l  -^lA  devatcii 
f'.'i  liics  wit!i  whii.h  it  U  ii.*"i«>-i:i:*.i ;  \"A  I  :rL*t 
that  I  may  l»e  |iirmi:ted  t"  raiM.-  t::e  i::«i-/:rT. la 
\il.a?  !i;anr.er  are  We  ciTlZelo  if  :]:%:  riiitrd 
>TaT.«* .'  wirliout  weakenimr  tin."  {Mtri-  lie  iWS:^ 
wirli  whi'h.  I  tru^t.  it  will  ever  }•%.•  i/.tcmi.  t' 
by  «-iii/in  nf  t!ie  I'liit^.-*!  State-  he  i:iea:.-  ac::i- 
zi-n  at  lar;re,  I'lie  whi.JM?  citizeii-hip  eSIcL-is  ^' 
the  tniiri-  jreojuTaphical  liruirs  i.f  the  Cfuntrr. 
ui;hoi:t  haviu;:  a  li.H-al  citizenship  in  M^me^likc 
<ir  territ«»ry.  a  -Mirt  of  citizen  of  the  world  all  I 
have  to  say  i-,  that  such  a  eitizen  WuuM  W% 
jNTtect  nondescrijit :  that  not  a  -injrlc  i^Ji- 
vidual  of  this  f!e<cription  Can  be  tound  in  the 
entire  ma-- of  our  (Ntpulation.  Xorwith-tand- 
iri^  all  tlie  pi»uip  and  display  of  elo'juence  on 
the  oeca-i«in,  every  citizen  i»  a  citizen  uf  sonid 
State  or  territory,  and,  as  such,  under  an  exprt* 
provi-ion  of  the  constitution,  is  entitled  to  all 
privileges  and  immunities  of  citizeii!^  in  the 
several  States;  and  it  is  in  thi<.  and  in  mtothtf 
si-nse,  that  we  are  citizens  of  tlie  United  States 
The  Senator  from  Pennsylvaniii  (Mr.  Dallisi, 
indee<1,  relieri  iii>on  that  provi^iun  in  the  cuiL^i- 
tution  wliich  jrives  Con^-ss  tbe  power  to  estab- 
li^^h  a  unifonn  nde  of  natnniliz:uion :  and  the 
(»peration  (»f  the  rule  actually  established  under 
this  authority,  to  prove  that  naturalized  oitii^s 
are  citizens  at  large,  without  l>eing  oitizonsof 
any  of  the  States.  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary 
to  examine  the  law  of  Congress  upon  thissoli- 
ject,  or  to  reply  to  the  argument  of  the  «ii4tt»r, 
thou^li  I  cannot  doubt  that  he  (Mr.  I>.)  has 
taken  an  entirely  erroneous  view  of  tbe  subject. 
It  is  suflicient  that  the  iK>wer  of  0»ngre»  ex- 
tends simply  to  the  establishment  of  a  uiiifiirm 
rule  by  whicli  foreigners  may  he  naturalized  ia 
the  Several  Slat^  or  territories,  without  in- 
fringing?, in  any  other  respect,  in  reference  to 
naturaliziition,  the  rights  of  the  States  as  thev 
existed  Wforo  the  adoption  of  the  oonstitutioD. 
Having  supplied  the  omisriions  of  yesUerday, 
I  now  resume  the  subject  at  the  point  "where  my 
remarks  then  terminated.  The  Semite  will  rfr- 
memlKT  that  I  stated,  at  their  close,  that  tlM 
great  question  at  issue  ia,  whether  ours  ut  a  fed- 
eral or  a  consolidated  system  of  government;  < 
system  in  which  the  parts,  to  use  the  emplutic 
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language  of  Mr.  Palgrave,  are  the  integers,  and 
the  whole  the  multiple,  or  in  which  the  whole 
is  an  unit  and  the  parts  the  fractions.  I  stated, 
that  on  the  decision  of  this  question,  I  helieved, 
depended  not  only  the  liberty  and  prosperity  of 
this  country,  but  the  place  which  we  are  des- 
tined to  hold  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  scale 
of  nations.  I  stated,  also,  in  my  remarks  on 
this  point,  that  there  is  a  striking  analogy  be- 
tween this  and  the  great  struggle  between  Per- 
sia and  Greece,  which  was  decided  by  the  bat- 
tles of  Marathon,  Platea,  and  Salamis,  and  which 
immortalized  the  names  of  Miltiades  and  The- 
m istocles.  I  illustrated  this  analogy  by  showing 
that  centralism  or  consolidation,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  nations  along  the  eastern  borders 
of  the  Mediterranean,  has  been  the  pervading 
principle  in  the  Asiatic  governments,  while  the 
federal  system,  or,  what  is  the  same  in  principle, 
that  system  which  organizes  a  community  in 
reference  to  its  parts,  has  prevailed  in  Eu- 
rope. 

Among  the  few  exceptions  in  the  Asiatic  na- 
tions, the  government  of  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel,  in  its  early  period,  is  the  most  striking. 
Their  government,  at  first,  was  a  mere  confede- 
ration without  any  central  power,  till  a  military 
obieftain,  with  the  title  of  king,  was  placed  at 
its  head,  without,  however,  merging  the  original 
organization  of  the  twelve  distinct  tribes.     This 
was  the  commencement  of  that  central  action 
among  that  peculiar  people  which,  in  three 
generations,  terminated  in  a  permanent  division 
of  their  tribes.    It  is  impossible  even  for  a 
careless  reader  to  peruse  the  history  of  that 
event,  without  being  forcibly  struck  with  the 
analogy  in  the  causes  which  led  to  their  separa- 
tion, and  those  which  now  threaten  us  with  a 
rimUar  calamity.    With  the  establishment  of 
the  central  power  in  the  king  commenced  a  sys- 
tem of  taxation,  which,  under  King  Solomon, 
was  greatly  increased,  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
rearing  the  temple,  of  enlar^ng  and  embellish- 
iog  Jerusalem,  the  seat  of  the  central  govern- 
ment, and  the  other  profuse  expenditures  of  his 
magnificent  reign.    Increased  taxation  was  fol- 
lowed by  its  natural  consequencej^— discontent 
and  complidnt,  which,  before  his  death,  began 
to  excite  resistance.    On  the  succession  of  his 
aon,  Rehoboam^  the  ten  tribes,  headed  by  Jero- 
boam, demanded  a  reduction  of  the  taxes ;  the 
temple  being  finished,  and  the  embellishment  of 
Jerosalem  completed,  and  the  money  which  had 
been  raised  for  that  purpose  being  no  longer 
required,  or,  in  other  words,  the  debt  being 
paid,  they  demanded  a  reduction  of  the  duties 
«-a  repeal  of  the  tariff.    The  demand  was  taken 
imder  consideration,  and  after  consulting  the 
4M  men,  the  oounsellors  of  *98,  who  advised  a 
ledncdon,  he  then  took  the  opinion  of  the 
yoonger  politicians,  who  had  since  grown  up, 
~  anA  knew  not  the  doctrines  of  their  fathers ;  he 
tearkened  unto  their  counsel,  and  refused  to 
jteke  the  reduction,  and  the  secession  of  the 
tea  tribes  under  Jeroboam  fdlowed.    The  tribes 
tf  Jttdah  and  Bei\]amin,  which  had  received 


the  disbursements,  alone  remamed  to  the  house 
of  David. 

But  to  return  to  the  point  immediately  under 
consideration.  I  know  that  it  is  not  only  the 
opinion  of  a  large  majority  of  our  country,  but 
it  may  be  said  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  age,  that 
the  very  beau  ideal  of  a  perfect  government  is 
the  government  of  a  majority,  acting  through  a 
representative  body,  without  check  or  limita- 
tion on  its  power ;  yet^  if  we  may  test  this 
theory  by  experience  and  reason,  we  shall  find 
that,  so  far  from  being  perfect,  the  necessary 
tendency  of  all  governments,  based  upon  the 
will  of  an  absolute  miyority,  without  constitu- 
tional check  or  limitation  of  power,  is  to  fac- 
tion, corruption,  anarchy,  and  despotism;  and 
this,  whether  the  will  of  the  nwyority  be  ex- 
pressed directly  through  an  assembly  of  the 
people  themselves,  or  by  their  representatives. 
I  know  that,  in  venturing  this  assertion,  I  utter 
what  is  unpopular  both  within  and  without 
these  walls ;  but  Where  truth  and  liberty  are 
concerned,  such  considerations  should  not  be 
regarded.  I  will  place  the  decision  of  this  point 
on  the  fact  that  no  government  of  the  kind, 
among  the  many  attempts  which  have  been 
made,  has  ever  endured  for  a  single  generation, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  has  iriVariably  experienced 
the  fate  which  I  have  assigned  to  it.  Let  a 
single  instance  be  pointed  out,  and  I  will  sur- 
render my  opinion.  But,  if  we  had  not  the  aid 
of  experience  to  direct  our  judgment,  reason 
itself  would  be  a  certain  guide.  The  view 
which  considers  the  community  as  an  unit,  dnd 
all  its  parts  as  having  a  similar  interest,  is  radi- 
cally erroneous.  However  small  the  community 
may  be,  and  however  homogeneous  its  interests, 
the  moment  that  government  is  put  into  opera- 
tion— as  soon  as  it  begins  to  collect  taxes  and 
to  make  appropriations,  the  dififerent  portions 
of  the  cemmunity  must,  of  necessity,  bear  dif- 
ferent and  opposing  relations  in  reference  to  the 
action  of  the  government.  There  must  inevit- 
ably spring  up  two  interests — a  direction  and  a 
stockholder  interest — an  interest  profiting  by 
the  action  of  the  government,  and  interested  in 
increasing  its  powers  and  action ;  and  another, 
at  whose  expense  the  political  machine  is  kept 
in  motion.  I  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  com- 
municate distinct  ideas  on  such  a  subject,  through 
the  medium  of  general  propositions,  without 
particular  illustration ;  and  in  order  that  I  may 
be  distinctly  understood,  though  at  the  hazard 
of  being  tedious,  I  will  illustrate  the  important 
principle  which  I  feive  ventured  to  advance,  by 
examples. 

Let  us,  then,  suppose  a  small  community  of 
five  persons,  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
world ;  and,  to  make  the  example  strong,  let  us 
suppose  them  all  to  be  engaged  in  the  same 
pursuit,  and  to  be  of  equal  wealth.  Let  us 
further  suppose  that  they  determine  to  govern 
the  community  by  the  will  of  a  majority ;  and, 
to  make  the  case  as  strong  as  possible,  let  xui 
suppose  that  the  nu^jority,  in  order  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  tiie  government,  lay  an  equal  tax; 
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/'/' v..  .ti-  ♦//•I.I-  *i>vr\.  Ti  tr-:i.-'.rv  b';'  ♦?;->■•■ 
i.  .•  'J.''  -I  'I'.!l;ir-  **,iy,  .fi  f-v*.  sv  !i',.\'T-  privir.jr 
♦  fi.  ?  ■.♦•  f.-.r.'lri-*!  T/i  t»..  'r  fivni  •.-*-.  '•;:,•. *-rt  ♦}.»,* 
I.'*  .fi  'il  t|,«-  t"r.  •  rr.in' fif  Irt»'i  t?i<:  r/.'-Jifi-*  of 
If  I  10  ji./  ffi'.fr»-y.  ;ifi'J.  'i?  "»f  I  •^•',';i: '.'■'•.  W'i'j)'!  h:iv<: 
ft  'Jirt'*  ir.^r'-t  in  iii'-r*  .'j.-ir;:r  tfji*  v.xxf":  Th'-y 
!»'.•  .fi  '}iT«iT  hrjr:ilr»i|  Jiij'l  t;ik<'  o'Jt  tiv*«;  t)iHt  i». 
tfii  V  fjtki-  f,/i/  k  t'/  thirii-*I'.i-«  all  that  t}j»-y  pii?  in. 
ftrj'l  in  ii/i«liTi«in.  tluit  wM'li  viu.i  pnt  in  l^y  th'-ir 
jM"f*  i/it«-  ;  or,  in  u*]\iT  wofl-.  t:tkiri;r  t;i.T:iti'*n 
iir.'l  ni»f»r'»f»ri;iti'irj  t'«'/»"th<  r.  t|j»-y  Jj?iv»'  ^;iin':«!. 
tiiA  tlii-ir  ;t— 'i^'iati'-i  hnv*:  i'/-t.  tw«i  liiin'In-d  dol- 
liiri  l»v  t|i»f  |jv;il  nation  of  th**  t'ovc-mmt-i.t. 
0(i|»'»-iii-  int<'n-'t-,  in  i4«fi-n'n'"«r  t«i  t}i<*  .'I'-ti^in  of 
tlrt-  ^'ovirnininf,  un:  tfm-  'n>it<"'l  b«.'t\V4'eii  th«;rri : 
flu-  iiMir  li/ivin;'  ;in  int<Ti-<t  in  fHvr»r,  mA  the 
olliif  i\\fn\u^\.  tIh-  tiiTi's ;  tin;  orur  to  irirrc*tt-t', 
M\t\  till"  oilior  to  i|«'*T'-Msi'  tlm  t.uxoH ;  th<;  orir  to 
rftiiin  tlio  \\\.x^'*^  when  tli«'  riioncy  !•>  no  l<»nt^•^ 
uanti'f],  iiiif]  the  other  to  repcfil  tJicin  when  tlic 
ol»ji  rf  1  tV;r  whirh  thry  WtTo  h:vi«r«i  Jmvo  lii.'on 
hi-ciin-fi. 

I^'t  ii<4  now  hiiiipo>«i>  tlii't  cornrniinity  of  five 
to  l»i'  riii^cf]  to  t  w«-rity-roiir  IndividiiaK  to  he 
j^uviTiiiwI,  in  liki*  ni:inn«T,  hy  tin*  will  of  n  nia- 
Jiirilv  :  it  iH  olivirMH  thrit  tin-  hjimh;  principlo 
wonlrl  flivi<ii«  thi'in  into  two  int<>n*<it'^ — into  a 
ninjiihf  y  Mn<l  ri  minority,  thirteen  iipiin^t  elcvon, 
or  in  Moiueiither  propurtion;  iiiul  thut  all  thoron- 
MiM{iieneeM  whieh  1  have  shown  to  h«>  applicahio 
til  fhe  MMail  roinniiniity  of  jivo  wonM  he  uppli- 
<'nl»le  t(»  the  jjn-ater,  the  eause  n«)t  depending 
upnn  the  nuinlMT,  Imt  re«iiltinj^neeessanlv  from 
the  net  ion  <»f  the  |.'overniMent  itsi'lt'.  I,et  iw 
nnw  MMppoMi*  that,  inr^tend  of  jrovernin;::  thom- 
Helve«4  direct ly  ill  an  a-^^n'mhly  of  the  wlndo, 
withont  the  intervontion  ofap'ntn,  they  shonld 
ftdopi  the  representative  principle ;  and  that, 
instead  iif  hoing  governed   by  ii  mryority  of 
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parti--.  w:J'h  w.:.-Jd  n.cr;rc  cv-ry  rVtHi.:  ■:' 
p.itri'>*>rf. — that  f^l::^  •ss-i.i.i.  «-"zL";r*tW  :ie 
vi.'fl: — and  -nl:~:!:u:c  :e.  it*  ;lj.:>r  tLc  nosT-> 
Iirr;*.  party  af-:»*:L:a:rLi :  asd  instead  t.f  hiviir 
oijo  r-'-minon  cciitre  «,>f  aKAcLmcst.  atxhI 
whi'h  thv  a:fec::»r>  of  the  o.'aiiaiiiiiry  mxjli 
ral'y.  there  wojJd  in  fdc;  l»e  two— :he  in:cref3 
of  the  rnai'iriiy,  to  which  tb«>s«:  wh>  tvajtiraTe 
that  rnai'  rity  would  Uf  m>>iv  atiacbed  liAa 
tht-y  w.i'iid  FiC  ti»  the  whole — and  ilia:  ol  ie 
rnin-irity.  t«»  whirh  they,  in  like  manner.  woilJ 
al-o  he  mure  attached  than  to  the  iatcreatt  rf 
the  whole.  Faction  would  thus  take  thepU.'e 
of  jrtitrioti.-rn ;  and,  with  the  loss  of  patriotiaa, 
corn  1  Jit  ion  must  necessarily  follow,  and  in  iw 
train,  anarchy,  and,  finally,  de:«potisin,  or  the 
e<*tahl  i!*h men t  of  abrMjlute  power  in  a  ^in^rlein- 
dividnal,  as  a  means  of  arresting  the  conflict  of 
hostile  interests! ;  on  tlie  principle  thai  it  is 
U'ttto"  to  >uhmit  to  the  will  of  a  single  indi- 
vidual, who  by  being  made  lord  and  master  of 
the  whole  community,  would  have  an  equal  in- 
terest in  the  protection  of  all  the  parta. 

Let  us  next  suppose  that,  in  order  to  iwrt 
the  calamitous  train  of  consequences,  tliis  little 
community  nhould  adopt  a  written  oonstitntion, 
with  limitations  restricting  the  will  of  the  nu- 
jority,  in  order  to  protect  the  minority  again^*t 
tho  oppression  which  I  have  shown  would  ne- 
cessarily result  without  such  restrictions.  It  i« 
obvious  that  tho  case  would  not  be  in  ihn 
slightest  degree  varied,  if  the  mi\jority  be  left 
in  possession  of  the  right  of  judging  ezclosiveljf 
of  the  extent  of  its  powers,  without  any  right 
on  tho  part  of  tho  minority  to  enforce  th6 
restrictions  imposed  by  the  constitution  on  tbe 
will  of  tho  minority.  The  prant  is  aJmost  too 
clear  for  illustration.  Xotfaing  can  be  uK>r0 
certain  than  that,  when  a  constitution  gnnta 
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power,  and  imposes  limitations  on  the  exercise  of 
that  power,  wnatever  interests  maj  obtain  po0» 
aesion  of  the  government,  will  be  in  favor  of  ex- 
tending the  power  at  the  expense  of  the  limita- 
tion ;  and  that,  unless  those  in  whose  behalf  tiie 
limitations  were  imposed  have,  in  some  form  or 
mode,  the  right  of  enforcing  them,  the  power 
will  ultimately  supersede  the  limitation,  and  the 
government  must  operate  precisely  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  the  will  of  the  msyority  governed 
without  constitution  or  limitation  of  power. 

I  have  thus  presented  all  possible  modes  in 
which  a  government  founded  upon  the  will  of 
an  absolute  minority  will  be  modified ;  and 
hflve  demonstrated  that,  in  all  its  forms,  whe- 
ther in  a  m^ority  of  the  people,  as  in  a  mere 
democracv,  or  in  a  m^^ority  of  their  representa- 
tives,  without  a  constitation  or  with  a  consti- 
tation,  to  be  interpreted  as  the  will  of  the  ma- 
lority,  the  result  will  be  the  same :  two  hostile 
interests  will  inevitably  be  created  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  government,  to  be  followed  by 
hostile  legislation,  and  that  by  faction,  corrup- 
tioD,  anarchy,  and  despotism. 

The  great  and  solemn  question  here  presents 
itself:  Is  there  any  remedy  for  these  evils?  on 
the  decision  of  which  depends  the  question, 
whether  the  people  can  govern  themselves, 
which  has  been  so  often  asked  with  so  much 
skepticism  and  doubt.  There  is  a  remedy,  and 
but  one,  the  effect  of  which,  whatever  may  be 
the  £)rm,  is  to  organize  society  in  reference  to 
fliis  conflict  of  interests,  which  springs  out  of 
the  action  of  government ;  and  which  can  only 
be  done  by  giving  to  each  part  the  right  of  self- 
protection  ;  which,  in  a  word,  instead  of  con- 
•Idering  the  community  of  twenty-four  a  single 
community,  having  a  common  interest,  and  to 
be  governed  by  the  single  will  of  an  entire  ma- 
jority, shall  upon  all  questions  tending  to  bring 
&e  parts  into  conflict,  the  thirteen  against  the 
eleven,  take  the  will,  not  of  the  twenty  four  as  a 
mdt.  but  of  the  thirteen  and  of  the  eleven  sepa- 
ntely — the  m^ority  of  each  governing  the 
perts,  and  where  they  concur,  governing  the 
whole — and  where  they  disagree,  arresting  the 
Action  of  the  government.  This  I  will  call  the 
coocorring,  as  distinct  from  the  absolute  ma- 
jority. In  either  way  the  number  would  be 
the  dame,  whether  taken  as  the  absolute  or  as 
the  concurring  migority.  Thus,  the  majority 
of  the  thhiteen  is  seven,  and  of  the  eleven  six ; 
$gkd  the  two  together  make  thirteen,  which  is 
the  minority  of  twenty-four.  But,  though  the 
iinmber  is  the  same,  the  mode  of  counting  is 
etseatially  different :  the  one  representing  the 
eiroiigest  interest,  and  the  other,  the  entire  in- 
jMDiitn  of  the  community.  The  first  mistake 
Ilk  in  supposing  that  the  government  of  the  ab- 
eSkite  minority  is  the  government  of  the  people 
«r4hat  bean  ideal  m  a  perfect  government 
flrUoh  has  been  so  enthusiastically  entertained 
^  every  age  by  the  generous  and  patriotic, 
^~^ —  civilization  and  liber^have  made  the 
progress.  There  can  be  no  greater 
:  the  goTerament  of  the  pec^le  is  the  go  v- 


emment  of  the  whole  community— of  the 
twenty-four — ^the  self-government  of  all  the 
parts— ^too  perfect  to  be  reduced  to  practice  in 
the  present,  or  any  past  stage  of  human  society. 
The  government  of  the  absolute  migority,  in- 
stead of  being  the  government  of  the  people, 
is  but  the  government  of  the  strongest  interests, 
and,  when  not  efficiently  checked,  is  the  most 
tyrannical  and  oppressive  that  can  be  devised. 
Between  this  ideal  perfection  on  the  one  side, 
and  despotism  on  the  other,  no  other  system  can 
be  devised  but  that  which  considers  society  in 
reference  to  its  parts,  as  differently  affected  by 
the  action  of  the  government,  and  which  takes 
the  sense  of  each  part  separately,  and  thereby 
the  sense  of  the  whole,  in  the  manner  already 
illustrated. 

These  principles,  as  I  have  already  stated,  are 
not  affected  by  the  number  of  which  the  commu- 
nity may  be  composed,  but  are  just  as  applicable 
to  one  of  thirteen  millions— 4he  number  which 
composes  ours*- as  of  the  small  community  of 
twenty-four,  which  I  have  supposed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  illustration ;  and  are  not  less  applicable 
to  the  twenty-four  States  united  in  one  commu- 
nity, than  to  the  case  of  the  twenty-four  indi- 
viduals. There  is,  indeed,  a  distinction  between 
a  large  and  a  small  community,  not  affecting 
the  principle,  but  the  violence  of  the  action.  In 
the  former,  the  similarity  of  the  interests  of  all 
the  parts  will  limit  the  oppression  from  the  hos- 
tile action  of  the  parts,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the 
fiscal  action  of  the  government  merely ;  but  in 
the  large  community,  spreading  over  a  country 
of  great  extent,  and  having  a  great  diversity  of 
interests,  with  different  kinds  of  labor,  capita], 
and  production,  the  conflict  and  oppression  will 
extend,  not  only  to  a  monopoly  of  the  appro- 
priations on  the  part  of  the  stronger  interests, 
but  will  end  in  unequal  taxes,  and  a  general 
conflict  between  the  entire  interests  of  conflict- 
ing sections,  which,  if  not  arrested  by  the  most 
powerful  checks,  will  terminate  in  the  most 
oppressive  tyranny  that  can  be  conceived,  or  in 
the  destruction  of  the  community  itself. 

If  we  turn  our  attention  from  these  supposed 
cases,  and  direct  it  to  our  government  and  its 
actual  operation,  we  shall  flnd  a  practical  con- 
firmation of  the  truth  of  what  has  been  stated, 
not  only  of  the  oppressive  operation  of  the  sys- 
tem of  an  absolute  majority,  but  also  a  striking 
and  beautiful  illustration  in  the  formation  of 
our  system,  of  the  principle  of  the  concurring 
m^ority,  as  distinct  from  the  absolute,  which! 
have  asserted  to  be  the  only  means  of  efficienUy 
checking  the  abuse  of  power,  and,  of  course, 
the  only  solid  foundation  of  constitutional  liber- 
ty. That  our  government  for  many  years  has 
been  gradually  verging  to  consolidation;  that 
the  constitution  has  gradually  become  a  dead 
letter ;  and  that  all  restrictions  upon  the  power 
of  government  have  been  virtually  removed,  so 
as  practically  to  convert  the  eenerd  government 
into  a  government  of  an  absolute  migority  witii- 
out  check  or  limitation,  cannot  be  denied  by  any 
one  who  has  impartially  observed  its  operation. 
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It  if*  not  noresMry  to  trace  tlie  ruminenoc- 
iiuTjt  aii'l  ::riiilfiiil  iim^T*"^"*  of  tlie  t'ftii**-*  wliirh 
liav«.«  |tr(i<luci*(l  this  r!iiiii;.v  in  mir  •iystciii :  it  is 
EUtlii-iciit  to  •-tutf  I  lint  tilt'  rlmnk^*  hiL*  TiikiMi 
jiliici-  within  the  lii-t  tVw  vt-nri*.  What  lius  Ikm'U 
the  n-Milt  f  Pri-<'i«ii'lv  th:it  whirh  iiiiu'lit  havo 
Imvti  iiiiticip»t«*4l :  tin*  ^rrowtli  of  faction,  c«»r- 
rnptiDn.  anarchy,  and,  if  n^t  <k*.<«{><itisni  it-i^'lf, 
it-i  m-aruppniach,  a**  witiio-^-^**!  in  the  pruvisinns 
of  tlii<(  hill.  AFid  from  what  haw  thcMS  crni- 
HM|inncos  <*prun:r?  We  have  U't-n  involved  in 
In  J  war.  Wo  have  Ik***!!  at  |K'arc  with  all  the 
w«»r!il.  Wi'  liave  lu'en  vi-^ite*!  with  n'»  national 
calamity.  Our  {K.'ople  liav«*  been  ailvan<-in;;  in 
(Tt-niTal  intelUiTi'nce,  and,  I  will  adil,  an  ^eat 
and  ularminjr  as  lias  In-en  the  advance  f^f  politi- 
cal riirrujitiun  ainon^  the  nirrrenary  corjK  who 
hnik  to  g()vernme[it  for  snpiMirt,  theimtralsand 
virtne  of  the  community  at  lar;»v  liave  been 
udvancini;  in  improvement.  What,  I  a^ain  re- 
j>e:ir,  is  tlie  cau-ie?  No  other  can  l»o  Jt'*^i^ned 
hut  a  def nurture  from  the  fiiniiainental  princi- 
jik"*  of  the  constitntinn,  whirh  has  ci»n verted 
the  ^'oveniment  into  the  will  of  an  ahx  lute  and 
irresponsible  nuyority,  and  which,  by  the  laws 
that  must  inevitably  pivern  iii  all  !<uch  mig'or- 
itii's.  has  place<l  in  contli«t  tin-  u''reat  inter- 
cstx  of  the  count rv,  bv  a  *v»tem  of  huxtile  leci.— 
Iaiii>n.  by  an  opprer-sive  and  unetjual  imp(»si- 
tion  of  taxes  by  uneipialand  prul'use  appropri- 
ati«»ns  and  by  rendering  the  entire  labor  and 
cajiital  of  the  weaker  interest  subordinate  to 
the  Mninp.'r. 

This  is  the  cause,  and  thes.*  the  fruits  which 
liave  converted  the  pfvernnn-nt  into  a  mere 
instrument  of  taking  money  from  one  |Kirtion 
<»f  tin*  communitv  to  Ik?  iriven  t«>  another:  and 
whif'h  has  rallieil  ari>un<l  it  a  jrreat.  a  i)owerful 
and  mercenary  cnrps  of  «ilfi«'e-holders.  ollice- 
jieekers,  arid  exi>ectants,  destitute  uf  principle 
and  patriotism,  and  who  have  no  Mandard  of 
morjds  ()r  pulitics  but  the  will  «»f  the  Execn- 
tivi — the  will  (»f  him  who  has  the  distribution 
of  the  loaves  and  the  fishe-J.  I  hold  it  imiKWsible 
f.)r  anv  one  to  l<K>k  at  the  theoretical  illu.stration 
of  the  |»rincipleof  the  absolute  majority  in  the 
cases  which  I  have  sui»pose<I,  and  not  be  strnck 
with  the  practical  illustration  in  the  actual  op- 
eration of  our  pivernment.  Under  every  cir- 
cumstance the  absolute  majority  will  ever  have 
its  American  system  ( I  mean  nothing  offensive 
to  any  benator;;  but  the  real  mean  in «;  of  the 
American  system  is,  that  system  of  plunder 
which  the  stronfre^t  interest  has  ever  wajred, 
and  will  ever  wa^re,  apiinst  the  weaker,  where 
the  latter  is  not  armed  with  some  otlicient  and 
constitutional  check  to  arrest  its  action.  Noth- 
ing? but  such  a  check  on  the  part  of  the  weaker 
interest  can  arrest  it;  mere  constitutional  limi- 
tations are  wholly  insufti(5ient.  Whatever  in- 
terest obtains  possession  of  the  j^overnment, 
will,  from  the  nature  of  thinj^s,  be  in  favor  of 
the  powers,  and  against  the  limitations  imi>osed 
bv  the  constitution,  and  will  resort  to  everv  de- 
Tice  that  can  be  imajrined  to  remove  thoso 
restraints.    On  the  contrary,  the  opiK>site  in- 


terest, that  which  I  hear  desifrnated  as  the  ^ciok- 
htildinir  intere>ts,  the  tax-payers,  tho^on  wbLC 
the  sy>tein  operate**,  will  rt-»ist  the  abuse  of  pow- 
er*, and  contend  for  the  limitations.  And  it  i»oa 
thii  |H»int,  then,  that  the  cimtest  l»etween  tht 
dflepitt."*!  and  the  resorvel  powers  will  be  wa^; 
but  in  this  contest,  as  the  interests  in  posi<es6ioi 
of  the  government  are  on^nized  and  armed  l-j 
all  its  jMiwers  and  patronage,  the  opjMKcite  ii- 
terest,  if  not  in  like  nianiior  orpin i/ed  atl 
pd'.sess^'*!  of  a  power  to  pn.'teCt  tlieFuselve*  nu- 
de r  the  provisions  uf  the  constitution,  will  l* 
as  inevit.'ibly  crushed  a-*  would  be  a  band  tt 
unorpinizefl  militia  when  oppc»«ed  byaveterin 
and  traitieil  coq»s  f»f  rejrulars.  Let  it  never  l>e 
for^rntten  that  power  can  only  \>e  oppt-Jx-dlT 
jMiwer,  or^^anization  by  organization;  and  on 
this  tlioorv  st.'iiids  <»ur  beautiful  federal  svsrciE 
ot  pivernnient.  >i»  free  system  was  ever  ftr- 
ther  removed  from  the  principle  that  the  abs-)- 
lute  majority,  without  che<.-k  or  limitation,  ougii: 
to  t.'iivern.  To  imderstand  what  our  gitvek- 
nient  is,  we  must  look  to  the  const  it  ution.  which 
is  the  basi>  of  the  system.  I  do  not  intend  :o 
enter  inti»any  minute  examination  of  the  orifu 
anii  the  source  of  its  jMiwers:  it  is  sofEcitDt 
ftir  my  puriK»se  to  state,  what  I  do  feark^Iy. 
that  it  derived  its  |)ower  from  the  pe*)ple  i1 
the  separate  States,  each  ratify  in  jj  by  its^K  «ui 
binding  it>elf  by  its  own  separate  mijority, 
thnm^h  its  separate  convention, — the  c<.»nciir- 
reiice  of  the  mtgonties  of  the  several  StAti-^ 
forminp  the  constitution ; — thus  taking;  the  $eiL<e 
of  the  whole  by  that  of  the  several  parts,  repre- 
senting; the  various  interests  of  the  entire  com- 
munity. It  was  this  concurrinj^  and  j»erft<t 
maj<»rity  which  formed  the  constitution,  and 
not  that  nuijority  which  would  considi-r  the 
Anierii'an  people  a^  a  single  commnnity.  and 
which,  instead  of  representing  fairly  and  fuLj 
the  interests  of  the  whole,  would  but  represent, 
as  has  been  stated,  the  interests  of  thest^nl:^T 
sect  urn.  No  candid  man  Van  dispute  that  1  hare 
driven  a  correct  description  of  the  coiistituii«m- 
nkakin);  power :  that  j>ower  which  created  and 
(organized  the  goveniment,  which  delegated  lo 
it,  as  a  common  agent,  certain  powers,  intrust 
for  the  common  gtxxl  of  all  the  States,  and 
which  imi)oscd  strict  limitations  and  checks 
airainst  abusi-s  and  usurpations.  In  adroiDU(te^ 
in;r  the  delejjated  jwwers,  the  constitution  pn>- 
vides,  very  nroperly,  in  order  to  give  prompti- 
tude and  efhciency,  that  the  government  »hall 
be  organized  upon  the  principle  of  the  absolute 
majority,  or  rather,  of  two  ahsc^late  mi^oritios 
combined:  a  mi^jority  of  the  States  considered 
as  bodies  politic,  which  prevails  in  this  body; 
and  a  mi^jority  of  the  people  of  the  States,  i*^ 
timated  in  federal  numbers,  in  the  other  Hou:^ 
of  Congress.  A  combination  of  the  two  pre- 
vails in  the  clioice  of  the  President,  and,  <)^ 
course,  in  the  api>o\ptment  of  Judges,  they  Ih^ 
ing  nominated  by  the  President  and  contirmtd 
by  the  Senate.  It  is  thus  that  the  coocurring 
and  the  absolute  minorities  are  combined  in  one 
complex  system :  the  one  in  forming  the  oonsti' 
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tntion,  and  the  other  in  making  and  executing 
the  laws ;  thus  beaatifully  blending  the  moder- 
ation, justice,  and  equity  of  the  former,  and 
more  perfect  majority,  with  the  promptness 
and  energy  of  the  latter,  bnt  less  perfect. 

To  maintain  the  ascendency  of  the  constitu- 
tion over  the  law-making  m^ority  is  the  great 
and  essential  point,  on  which  the  success  of  the 
system  must  depend.  Unless  that  ascendency 
can  be  preserved,  the  necessary  consequence 
must  be,  that  the  laws  will  supersede  the  con- 
stitution; and,  finally,  the  will  of  the  execu- 
tive, by  the  influence  of  his  patronage,  will 
sapersede  the  laws — indications  of  which  are 
already  perceptible.  This  ascendency  can  only 
be  preserved  through  the  action  of  the  States 
as  organized  bodies,  having  their  own  separate 
governments,  and  possessed  of  the  right,  under 
the  structure  of  our  system,  of  judging  of  the 
extent  of  their  separate  powers,  and  of  inter- 
posing their  authority  to  arrest  the  unauthor- 
ized enactments  of  the  General  Government 
within  their  respective  limits.  I  will  not  enter, 
at  this  time,  into  the  discussion  of  this  impor- 
tant point,  as  it  has  been  ably  and  fully  pre- 
aented  by  the  senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Bibb),  and  others  who  preoj^ed  him  in  this 
debate  on  the  same  side,  whose  arguments  not 
only  remain  unanswered,  but  are  unanswera- 
ble. It  is  only  by  this  power  of  interposition 
that  the  reserved  rights  of  the  States  can  be 
peacefully  and  efficiently  protected  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  General  Government — 
that  the  limitations  imposed  upon  its  authority 
can  be  enforced,  and  its  movements  confihed  to 
the  orbit  allotted  to  it  by  the  constitution. 

It  has,  indeed,  been  said  in  debate,  that  this 
can  be  effected  by  the  organization  of  the 
General  Government  itself  particularly  by  the 
action  of  this  body,  which  represents  the  States 
— and  that  the  States  themselves  must  look  to 
the  General  Government  for  the  preservation 
of  many  of  the  most  important  of  their  reserved 
rights.  I  do  not  underrate  the  value  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  organic  arrangement  of  the  Gene- 
ral Government,  and  the  wise  distribution  of 
its  powers  between  the  several  departments, 
and,  in  particular,  the  structure  and  the  im- 
portant Ainctions  of  this  body ;  but  to  suppose 
that  the  Senate,  or  any  department  of  this  gov- 
ernment, was  intended  to  be  the  only  guardian 
of  the  reserved  rights,  is  a  great  and  fundamen- 
tal mistake.  The  government,  through  all  its 
departments,  represents  the  delegated,  and  not 
the  reserved  powers ;  and  it  is  a  violation  of 
the  fundamental  principle  of  free  institutions  to 
anppose  that  any  but  the  responsible  represent- 
ative of  any  interest  can  be  its  guardian.  The 
distribution  of  the  powers  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment, and  its  organization,  were  arranged 
to  prevent  the  abuse  of  power  in  fulfilling  the 
important  trusts  confided  to  it,  and  not,  as  pre- 
posterously supposed,  to  protect  the  reserved 
powers,  which  are  connded  wholly  to  the 
goardianship  of  the  several  States. 

Against  the  view  of  oar  system  which  I  have 


presented,  and  the  right  of  the  States  to  inter- 
pose, it  is  objected  that  it  would  lead  to  anarchy 
and  dissolution.  I  consider  the  objection  ais 
without  the  slightest  foundation ;  and  that,  so 
far  from  tending  to  weakness  or  disunion,  it  is 
the  source  of  the  highest  power  and  of  the 
strongest  cement.  Nor  is  its  tendency  in  this 
respect  difficult  of  explanation.  The  govern- 
ment of  an  absolute  majority,  unchecked  by  ef- 
ficient constitutional  restraints,  though  appa- 
rently strong,  is,  in  reality,  an  exceedingly 
feeble  government.  That  tendency  to  conflict 
between  the  parts,  which  I  have  shown  to  be 
inevitable  in  such  governments,  wastes  the 
powers  of  the  State  in  the  hostile  action  of  con- 
tending factions,  which  leaves  very  little  more 
power  than  the  excess  of  the  strength  of  the 
majority  over  the  minority.  But  a  government 
based  upon  the  principle  of  the  concurring  ma- 
jority, where  each  great  interest  possesses  with- 
in itself  the  means  of  self- protection,  which  nl 
timately  requires  the  mutual  consent  of  all  the 
parts,  necessarily  causes  that  unanimity  in  oonn- 
cil,  and  ardent  attachment  of  all  the  parts  to 
the  whole,  which  give  an  irresistible  energy  to 
a  government  so  constituted.  I  might  appeal 
to  history  for  the  truth  of  these  remarks,  of 
which  the  Roman  furnishes  the  most  familiar 
and  striking  proofs.  It  is  a  well-known  fact, 
that,  from  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  to  the 
time  of  the  establishment  of  the  tribunitian 
power,  the  government  fell  into  a  state  of  the 
greatest  disorder  and  distraction,  and,  I  may 
add,  corruption.  How  did  this  happen  ?  The 
explanation  will  throw  important  light  on  the 
subject  under  consideration.  The  community 
was  divided  into  two  parts — ^the  Patricians  and 
the  Plebeians;  with  the  power  of  the  State 
principally  in  the  hands  of  the  former,  without 
adequate  checks  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
latter.  The  result  was  as  might  be  expected. 
The  patricians  converted  the  powers  of  the 
government  into  the  means  of  making  money, 
to  enrich  themselves  and  their  dependants. 
They,  in  a  word,  had  their  American  system, 
growing  out  of  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
government  and  condition  of  the  country.  This 
requires  explanation.  At  that  period,  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  nations,  when  one  nation 
conquered  another,  the  lands  of  the  vanquished 
belonged  to  the  victor ;  and,  according  to  the 
Roman  law,  the  lands  thus  acquired  were  di- 
vided into  two  parts — one  allotted  to  the  poorer 
class  of  the  people,  and  the  other  assigned  to 
tlie  use  of  the  treasury— of  which  the  patricians 
had  the  distribution  and  administration.  The 
patricians  abused  their  power  by  withholding 
from  the  plebeians  that  which  ought  to  have 
been  allotted  to  them,  and  by  converting  to 
their  own  use  that  which  ought  to  have  gone 
to  the  treasury.  In  a  word,  they  took  to  them- 
selves the  entire  spoils  of  victory,  and  had  thus 
the  most  powerful  motive  to  keep  the  State 
perpetually  involved  in  war,  to  the  utter  hn- 
poverishment  and  oppression  of  the  plebeians. 
After  resisting  the  abuse  of  power  by  all  peace- 
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flUe  in«Aiui,  and  the  opprearioD  beeooiiog  intol- 
tnble,  tb«  plebeUns,  At  lart,  withdrew  from 
the  city — ^they,  in  a  word,  seceded ;  and  to  in- 
dooe  them  to  reooita,  the  patrieians  oonoeded 
to  them,  as  the  means  of  protectinip  their  sepa- 
rate interests,  the  Tery  power  which  I  contend 
Is  necessary  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  Sutee, 
hot  which  is  now  represented  as  necessarily 
leading  to  disunion.  They  frranted  to  them  the 
right  of  chooHing  three  tribones  from  among 
U^mseWes,  whr^iie  persons  sh(»Qld  be  sacred, 
and  who  slioald  hare  the  right  of  interposing 
their  veto,  not  only  against  the  paMage  of  laws, 
but  even  against  their  execution — a  power  which 
thcjse,  who  take  a  shallow  insight  into  haman 
•atare,  would  pronounce  inconsistent  with  the 
■trcipgth  and  unity  of  the  State,  if  not  utterly 
impracticable ;  yet  so  far  from  this  being  the 
•fleet,  from  tliat  day  the  genius  of  Rome  be- 
came ascendant,  and  victory  followed  her  steps 
till  she  had  establislied  an  almost  uniTersal  do- 
minion. How  can  a  result  so  contrair  to  all 
anticipation  be  explained?  The  explanation 
appears  to  me  to  be  simple.  No  roeaHure  or 
movement  could  be  adopted  without  the  con- 
curring assent  of  both  the  patricians  and  plebei- 
ans, and  each  Uius  became  dependent  on  the 
other;  and,  of  conseauenoe,  the  desire  and  ob- 
jects of  neither  could  be  eflected  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  other.  To  obtain  this  con- 
currence, each  was  compelled  to  considt  the 
good-will  of  the  other,  and  to  elevate  to  office, 
not  those  only  who  might  have  the  confidence 
of  the  order  to  which  they  belonged,  but  also 
that  of  the  other.  The  result  was.  that  men 
possessing  those  qualities  which  would  naturally 
command  confidence — moderation,  wisdom^us- 
tioe,  and  patriotism — were  elevated  to  office ; 
and  the  weight  of  their  authority,  and  the  pru- 
dence of  their  counnel,  combined  with  that 
spirit  of  unanimity  necessarily  resulting  from 
the  concurring  assent  of  the  two  orders,  furnish 
the  real  explanation  of  the  power  of  the  Roman 
State,  and  of  that  extraordmary  wisdom,  mod- 
eration, and  firmness  which  in  so  remarkable  a 
degree  characterized  her  public  men.  I  might 
illustrate  the  truth  of  the  position  which  I  have 
laid  down  by  a  reference  to  the  history  of  all 
free  Stateft,  ancient  and  modem,  distinguished 
for  their  power  and  patriotism,  and  conclusively 
show,  not  only  that  there  was  not  one  which 
had  not  some  contrivanoe,  under  some  form,  by 
which  the  concurring  assent  of  the  different 
portions  of  the  community  was  made  necessary 
m  the  action  of  government,  but  also  that  the 
virtue,  patriotism,  and  strength  of  the  State 
were  in  direct  proportion  to  the  perfection  of 
the  means  of  securing  sucli  assent. 

In  estimating  the  operation  of  this  principle 
in  our  system,  which  aepends,  as  I  have  stated, 
on  the  right  of  interposition  on  the  part  of  a 
State,  we  must  not  omit  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  amending  power,  by  which  new  pow- 
ers may  be  granted  or  any  derangement  of  the 
svstem  corrected,  by  the  oonourring  assent  of 
three-fourths  of  the  States;  and  thoa,  in  the 


tame  degree,  strciigtbening  the  power  cf  it- 
pairing  any  derangement  oeenBiooed  by  the  c^ 
centric  action  of  a  Slate.  In  iact,  the  pom 
of  interpoaition.  lUrly  nnderstood,  maj  be  eoi- 
sidered  in  the  light  of  an  nppeml  against  tht 
nsurpationa  of  the  General  GoTemmenty  the  joiM 
agent  of  all  the  Statea^  to  the  SCAtea  themsehi^ 
to  be  decided  under  the  amending  power,  hf 
the  voice  of  three-fourths  of  the  States,  as  thi 
highest  power  known  under  the  sjsteoL  I 
know  the  difl&culty,  in  oar  conntry,  of  ertab* 
lishing  the  truth  of  the  principle  for  which  I 
contend,  though  resting  npon  the  clearest  na- 
son,  and  tested  by  the  universal  experience  d 
free  nationa.  I  know  that  the  govenmMBti  d 
the  several  Statea.  which,  for  tiie  most  part,  m 
constructed  on  the  principle  of  the  abeolBli 
mi^rity,  will  be  cited  as  an  nrgimient  agHMt 
the  conclusion  to  which  I  have  arrived;  but, it 
my  opinion,  the  satisfaetory  answer  can  bt 
given---that  the  objects  of  expenditure  whiek 
fall  within  the  sphere  of  a  State  govemmoit 
are  few  and  inconsiderable,  so  that  be  their  a^ 
tion  ever  so  irregular,  it  can  occasion  but  littk 
derangement.  !(  instead  of  being  members  of 
this  great  confederacy,  they  formed  distiooi 
commimities,  and  were  compelled  to  raise  t^ 
micA,  and  incur  other  expenses  nccessaiy  to 
their  defence,  the  laws  which  I  have  laid  dom 
as  necessarily  controlling  the  action  of  a  Sttte 
where  the  will  of  an  aheolute  and  unchecked 
majority  prevailed,  would  speedily  disclose  them- 
selves in  faction,  anarchy,  and  corruption.  Evei 
as  the  case  is,  the  operation  of  the  causes  to  whidk 
I  have  referred  is  perceptible  in  some  of  the 
larger  and  more  populous  members  of  the  UnioD, 
whose  governments  have  a  powerful  central  s^ 
tion,  and  which  already  show  a  strong  moneyed 
tendency,  the  invariable  forerunner  of  cormptioo 
and  convulsion. 

But,  to  return  to  the  General  Govemmoit 
We  have  now  sufficient  experience  to  ascertaii 
that  the  tendency  to  conflict  in  its  action  is  be- 
tween the  southern  and  other  sections.  The 
latter  having  a  decided  minority,  must  habita- 
ally  be  possMsed  of  the  powers  of  the  govern- 
ment, both  in  this  and  in  the  other  House ;  aod 
being  governed  by  that  instinctive  love  of  pow* 
er  so  natural  to  the  human  breast,  they  most 
become  the  advocates  of  the  power  of  govern- 
ment, and  in  the  same  degree  opposed  to  the 
limitations ;  while  the  other  and  weaker  sectian 
is  as  necessarily  thrown  on  the  side  of  the 
limitations.  One  section  is  the  natural  guudiaa 
of  the  delegated  powers,  and  the  other  of  the 
reserved;  and  the  struggle  on  the  side  (^  the 
former  will  be  to  enliuve  the  powen,  wfaOe 
that  on  the  opposite  sioe  will  be  to  restruB 
them  within  their  conatitatiooal  limits.  The 
contest  will,  in  fact,  be  a  contest  between 
power  and  liberty,  and  sach  I  consider  the 
present — a  contest  in  which  the  wedLer  sec- 
tion, with  its  peonliar  labor,  productions,  aad 
institutions,  has  at  stake  all  that  can  be  deer  to 
Areemen.  Should  we  be  ahle  to  niii"*f^  i* 
their  full  vigor  oar  reaerred  iight%  liber^  aD^ 
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prosperity  will  be  our  portion ;  bnt  if  we  yield, 
and  permit  the  stronger  interest  to  concentrate 
within  itself  all  the  powers  of  the  government, 
then  will  our  fate  be  more  wretched  than  that 
of  the  aborigines  whom  we  have  expelled.'  In 
this  great  struggle  between  the  delegated  and 
reserved  powers,  so  far  from  repining  that  my 
lot,  and  that  of  those  whom  I  represent,  is  cast 
on  the  side  of  the  latter,  I  rejoice  that  snch  is 
the  fact;  for,  though  we  participate  in  but  few  of 
the  advantages  of  the  government,  we  are  com- 
pensated, and  more  than  compensated,  in  not 
Deing  so  much  exposed  to  its  corraptions.  Kor 
do  I  repine  that  the  duty,  so  difficult  to  be  dis- 
charged, of  defending  the  reserved  powers 
against  apparently  such  fearful  odds,  has  been 
assigned  to  us.    To  discharge  it  successfully  re- 


quires the  highest  qualities,  moral  and  intel- 
lectual ;  and  should  we  perform  it  with  a  zeal 
and  ability  proportioned  to  its  magnitude,  in- 
stead of  mere  planters,  our  section  will  become 
distinguished  for  its  patriots  and  statesmen. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  prove  unworthy 
of  the  trust — ^if  we  yield  to  the  steady  en- 
croachments of  power,  the  severest  calamity 
and  most  debasing  corruption  will  overspread 
the  land.  Every  southern  man,  true  to  the  in- 
terests of  his  section,  bnd  faithful  to  the  duties 
which  Providence  has  allotted  him,  will  be  for 
ever  excluded  from  the  honors  and  emoluments 
of  this  government,  which  will  be  reserved  for 
those  only  who  have  qualified  themselves,  by 
political  prostitution,  for  admission  into  the 
Magdalen  Asylunu 


JOHN   SERGEANT. 

This  eroinentlj  honorable  man,  and  learned  advocate,  was  the  son  of  Jon«than  Diekimoa 
Sergeant,  a  dLstingnished  lawyer,  a  patriot  of  the  Revolotion,  and  the  first  Attomej-Grenend  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  lie  was  born  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  fifth  of  December,  1779;  wm 
educati'd  at  the  schools  attached  to  the  nnivendtj  of  his  native  State,  and  at  Princeton  CoDege, 
ttom  which  latter  institution  he  graduated  in  1795.  From  this  period,  he  was  engafed  in 
mercantile  pursuits  until  the  spring  of  1797,  when  he  commenced  the  studj  of  law,  in  the  ofBot 
of  Jared  Ingersoll.  **  In  this  position, **  says  the  venerable  Horace  Binnej,  who  was  a  UHlaW' 
student  with  liiin,  ^^he  was  a  faithful  student — addicted  to  little  pleasure-— social,  cheerful,  and 
gay  with  the  friends  whom  he  preferred,  and  giving  to  myself,  without  stint,  all  the  leisuxe  time 
that  either  of  us  had,  by  night  and  by  day,  for  the  purpose  of  refireshment,  or  of  natoral  benefit 
in  the  course  of  our  studies.  He  had,  at  that  time,  what  all  have  since  observed,  an  extracx^ 
dinory  quickness  of  thought,  and  an  equally  extraordinary  grasp  or  oomprehenaioa  of  tbe 
thought  or  argument  that  was  opposed  to  him.  Whatever  he  studied,  he  knew  well,  and  when 
he  Icfl  the  office,  was  as  accomplished  a  student  as  was  ever  admitted  to  the  bar.**  The  hi^iasl 
opinion  of  his  talents  and  ability  was  held  by  his  preceptor,  Mr.  Ingersoll — an  opinion  whidi 
con  best  be  estimated  from  the  following  remark,  that  he  was  accustomed  to  use  to  other  of  hii 
pupils,  who  went  to  him  for  information  on  difficult  points : — "  Gk>  to  Mr.  Sergeant,''  he  woiiU 
say,  '^  he  has  been  over  that,  and  he  can  tell  you,  if  any  body  can.''  * 

Mr.  Sergeant  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  December,  1799,  and  at  once  altered  upon  a  laiig* 
and  lucrative  practice.  In  1800,  he  was  appointed,  by  Governor  MoEean,  Deputy  AttonwT- 
General  for  the  counties  of  Philadelphia  and  Chester,  and  remained  in  that  offioe  several  jeui, 
at  the  same  time  practising  in  the  municipal  courts  of  the  city  of  Fhiladelpliia.  In  180S,  ha 
was  appointed,  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  a  Commissioner  of  Bankrupts. 

The  occasion  on  which  he  first  became  celebrated  as  a  remarkable  lawyer,  waa  at  the  aigo- 
ment  of  a  cose  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  year  ISOK.  The  power  and 
learning  he  displayed  at  that  time,  although  it  did  not  avail  him  in  gaining  aU  the  ]>ointa  of  lui 
case,  won  tbe  applause  of  his  associates  at  the  bar,  as  well  as  that  of  the  prerading  jndge^  wlio 
intimated  that  if  any  argument  would  have  shaken  his  opinion,  it  would  have  heen  Mr.  Se^ 
geant's.  From  this  time  he  took  his  station  among  the  foremost  in  hia  pntfearion,  continoa]^ 
advanced,  and  ere  long  attained  a  position  in  the  first  rank,  which  he  held  with  inoreaaing  repu- 
tation until  the  period  of  his  death. 

In  1805,  Mr.  Sergeant  was  chosen  to  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Penn^vania,  firom  ths* 
city  of  Philadelphia.  Declining  to  serve  the  following  year,  he  waa  re-eleoted  to  the  sauM 
office  in  1807.  During  the  latter  session  he  was  pronunent  and  snooessfol  in  the  advocacy  of 
internal  improvement ;  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  £oad§  and  Inkmd  Ifanffaiionf  and  in 
that  capacity  rendered  important  services  in  the  establishment  of  torapikea  and  other  hl^^wvya 
In  many  other  measures  of  public  utility  he  manifested  the  deepest  interest 

In  1815,  he  was  chosen  to  represent  the  district  in  which  he  redded,  in  the  lower  Hoose  of 


*  Hon.  Horace  Blnney^s  remaiki  tt  the  meeting  of  the  PhiUdelphit  Bv,  on  tb«  lUb  tad  «iMnMl»  of  Mb 
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Congress,  and  held  his  seat  in  that  assembly  until  1820 ;  when,  returning  to  Philadelphia,  he  de- 
voted himself  to  the  avocations  of  his  profession.  In  the  varioos  debates  which  arose  during  his 
Congressional  career,  on  the  Military  Academy  Billy  the  United  States  Banh,  the  Bankrupt  Law, 
and  the  exciting  question  of  Internal  Improvement^  he  took  an  active  and  prominent  part.  But 
the  most  powerful  of  his  parliamentary  efforts  was  made  on  the  occasion  of  the  discussion  of  the 
Missouri  Question.  That  speech  is  spoken  of  as  "  one  of  the  best  reasoned,  and  most  able 
speeches,  that  has  ever  been  heard  in  the  Hall  of  either  House  of  Congress.  It  has  almost 
exhausted  the  argument  in  favor  of  the  prohibition  of  slavery  in  the  new  States  and  territories, 
and  it  was  no  small  token  of  the  respect  and  esteem  which  was  then  entertained  for  him  (although 
comparatively  but  a  young  member  and  a  young  man),  that  he  was  selected  and  pitted  as  the 
champion  of  the  North,  against  the  best  abilities  of  the  able  and  experienced  members  who 
maintained  the  opposite  doctrines."  In  1825,  Mr.  Sergeant  was  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Canal  Commissioners  of  Pennsylvania.  The  following  year  he  was  appointed  by  President 
Adams,  Minister  from  the  United  States  to  the  Congress  of  Panama,  and  passed  the  winter  in 
Mexico,  waiting  the  assembling  of  that  body,  which  was  to  meet  at  Tacubaya,  in  that  country. 
Owing  to  the  political  disturbances  in  South  America  at  that  time,  the  plenipotentiaries  did  not 
assemble,  and  in  July,  1827,  Mr.  Sergeant  returned  to  Philadelphia.  Soon  after  he  was  again 
elected  to  Congress,  and,  in  1882,  was  the  Whig  candidate  for  the  Vice  Presidency,  on  the 
ticket  with  Mr.  Clay.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  convention  that  assembled  for  the 
purpose  of  amending  the  constitution  of  the  State,  and  entered  earnestly  into  the  debates  which 
arose  on  the  several  important  measures  that  sprung  up  during  its  session.  His  speech  on  the 
Judicial  tenure  is  referred  to  by  his  contemporaries,  as  embodying  a  dear  and  forcible  exposition 
of  the  doctrines  and  principles  which  he  held  on  that  question. 

In  1840,  he  was  again  elected  to  Congress,  but  remained  there  only  one  session.  On  the 
accession  of  General  Harrison  to  the  Presidency,  he  was  invited  to  become  one  of  his  cabinet, 
but  declined  the  honor.  Soon  after  the  mission  to  the  Court  of  Great  Britain  was  tendered  him. 
This  he  also  declined.  In  1844,  he  was  associated  with  Horace  Binney  in  the  celebrated  Girard 
Will  case.  In  1847,  he  was  selected  by  Mr.  Marcy,  then  Secretary  of  State,  as  Arbitrator  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  to  determine  the  protracted  controversy  existing  between  the  State  of 
Delaware  and  the  United  States,  on  the  question  of  the  title  to  the  Pea  Patch  Island,  That 
difference  was  finally  settled  by  his  decree.  This  was  the  last  public  office  he  occupied.  His  last 
appearance  before  the  public  was  at  the  Union  meeting  (of  which  he  was  the  president)  that 
assembled  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  adoption  of  the  Compromise  measures.  The  last  time  his 
voice,  then  enfeebled  by  disease,  was  heard,  was  in  an  appeal  for  the  Constitution  and  the  Union. 
He  died  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  twenty- third  of  November,  1852. 

As  a  lawyer,  Mr.  Sergeant  was  not  surpassed,  if  equalled,  by  any  who  have  occupied  positions 
at  the  bar,  of  which  he  was  a  member.  During  a  long  life  he  was  a  diligent  student.  He  was 
learned,  not  only  in  the  different  branches  of  his  profession,  but  in  the  various  subjects  of  history, 
ethics  and  philosophy,  and  by  this  multiplicity  of  knowledge  he  was  enabled  to  bring  to  his  aid, 
in  the  consideration  of  the  greatest  constitutional  questions,  or  of  the  more  simple  matters  of  com- 
mon practice,  resources  which  seldom  failed  to  ensure  success.  ^^  The  range  of  his  mind,^*  says 
Mr.  Binney,  *^  was  just  as  wide  as  the  whole  circle  of  his  professional  necessities.  He  knew  the 
bearings  of  every  part  of  the  law,  ♦  ♦  ♦  He  could  draw  his  resources  from  every  part  of  it 
with  equal  ease  when  it  was  necessary.  He  had  acquired  an  early  training  in  criminal  law, 
and  in  that  he  not  only  went  before  his  contemporaries,  but  he  stood  on  one  side  of  them, 
walking  a  different  line.  His  honor  and  integrity  in  all  that  regarded  the  profession  or  the  man- 
agement of  his  cause,  were  not  only  above  impeachment  or  imputation,  but  beyond  the  thought 
of  it  His  heart,  his  mind,  his  principles,  his  conscience,  his  bond  to  man,  and  his  bond  to 
Heaven,  which  he  had  given  early,  and  which  to  the  last  he  never  intentionally  violated,  would 
have  made  it,  humanly  speaking,  impossible  for  him  to  swerve  firom  his  integrity.  It  is  the  best 
example  possible  for  the  rising  generation  to  have  before  them.  He  was  perfectly  fair — there 
was  no  evasion,  no  stratagem,  no  snrprisal,  no  invocation  of  prejudice,  no  appeal  to  unworthy 
paaaions — ^he  was  above,  fkr  above  all  this.    He  had  too  much  strength  to  make  use  of  such  arts. 
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to  ^Av  IK  idling  of  liiti  \irtue.  lie  was  charitable  in  doin^  work  at  the  \mr  without  pecuniary 
ooiiiiM.'nsation,  Uiough  not  without  reward ;  he  had  that  which,  in  his  judgment,  was  the  bert 
rewanl.  Hut  he  did  not  do  it  ostentotiously.  He  never  let  his  left  hand  know  what  his  right 
hand  did.  Still  Ktnn  did  he  ever  impose  ui>on  the  left  hands  of  others,  bv  giving  those  little  infor- 
med of  it  what  his  rij^ht  hand  had  not  done.  He  was  in  every  respect,  internally^  in  the  heart, 
a  kind  man/*  No  extendt-d  biography  of  Mr.  Sergeant  has  yet  been  written.  A  small  collection 
of  his  speeches  and  addre>Mei»  was  collected  and  published  in  1832,  among  which  are  those  de- 
liverwl  In  the  Conpress  of  the  United  States,  the  Oration  in  Commemoration  of  ThomoM  Jifftr- 
$on  and  John  AthtrnA,  a  Diicouru  delirtred  at  Rutgen  College^  in  July,  1829,  and  the  ArgvtneiU 
in  the  cane  of  the  Cherokee  Xation  vs.  the  State  <if  Gtoryia^  in  the  Supreme  Coort  of  the  United 
States  '>n  the  fifth  of  March,  1631.* 
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THE  MISSOURI  QUESTIOX. 

Tlie  following  speech,  on  a  bill  to  enable  the  ty,"  aiming  to  re-establish  itself  in  the  poses- 
people  of  the  Missouri  Territory  to  form  a  con-  «on  of  power,  and  has  spoken  of  a  "juggler  be- 
L*  .•  1  c*  ♦  /'  •  AC  ^^\.^^A  ***"^  ^^^  scene.  He  surely  has  not  reflect«d 
Btitution  and  State  Government,  and  for  the  ad-  ^^^  ^^^  magnitude  of  the  principle  contended 

mission  of  such  State  into  the  Union,  was  de-  for,  or  he  would  have  perceived  at  once  the  utter 

livertd  by  Mr.  Ser>,'eant  in  the  House  of  Repre-  insignificance  of  lUl  objects  of  faetioos  and  psrty 

•entiitives  of  the  United  States,!  on  the  eighth  contest,  when  compared  with  the  mighty  inte^ 

1.^.     -,,  I  lo^/^*  ests  It  mvolves.    It  concerns  ages  to  come,  and 

and  nmth  of  February,  1820.t  ^Hi^^  t^  ^  ^^     ^^  ^^  ^  j^^^  ^ 

dissensions  and  conflicts,  are  nothing,  absolutely 
Mr.  C'haibmax  :  Tlie  important  question  now  nothing,  in  the  comparison :  and  I  caimot  wdl 
before  the  committee,  has  already  engaged  the  conceive,  tliat  any  man,  who  is  capable  of  rais- 
beiJt  talents  and  commanded  the  deei)est  atten-  i^g  his  view  to  the  elevation  of  this  great  ques- 
tion of  the  nation.  What  the  TH*ople  strongly  tion,  could  suddenly  bring  it  down  to  the  low 
feel,  it  is  natural  that  they  should  freely  express;  ,m^  paltry  consideration  of  party  interests  and 
and  whether  this  is  done  by  pamphlets  and  es-  party  motives. 

says,  by  the  resolutions  of  meetings  or  citizens,        Another  member  (Mr.  M'Lane),  taking  indeed 

or  by  the  votes  of  State  legislatures,  it  is  e<iually  ^  more  liberal  ground,  has  warned  ns  againsl 

legitimate  and  entitled  to  res|>ect,  as  the  voice  ambitious  and  designing  men,  who,  he  thinks* 

of  the  public^  upon  a  great  and  interesting  pub-  ^.jn  always  be  ready  to  avail  themselves  of  oc- 

lie  measure.     The  free  expressi(»n  of  opinion  is  casions  of  popular  excitement,  to  mount  into 

one  (jf  the  rights  guaranteed  by  the  constitu-  power  upon  the  ruin  of  our  government,  and  the 

tion,  and,  in  a  government  like  ours,  it  Is  an  in-  destruction  of  our  liberties.   Sir,  1  am  not  aftaid 

valuable  rijrlit.   It  has  uot^  therefore,  been  with-  q[  ^j^at  is  called  popular  excitement — all  history 

out  some  surprise  and  concern,  that  I  have  heard  teaches  us,  that  revolutions  are  not  the  work 

it  complained  of,  and  even  censured  in  this  de-  of  men,  but  of  time  and  circnmatances,  and  t 

bate.     One  member  suggests  to  us  that,  in  the  long  train  of  preparation.    Men  do  not  produce 

excitement  which  prevails,  ho  discerns  the  ef-  them:  they  are  brought  on  by  corruption— they 

forts  of  wliat  he  has  termed  an  **  expiring  par-  are  generated  in  the  ouiet  and  stillness  of  apathy, 

and  to  my  mind  nothing  could  present  a  more 

•  8fo  the  Phiiwieiphia  new<ipap<»i^  published  after  Mr.  frightful  indication,  than  public  indifference  to 

Sergeant's  death,  also  the  Hon.  W.  M.  .Mt- redlth's  Euloginm.  guch  a  question  aS  this.      It  is  not  by  YigorOUflly 

t  The  debate  commenct-*!  on  the  26th  of  January,  i««o,  on  maintaining  great  moral  and  political  praciples» 

the  following  amendment*,  i)n»po«ed  by  Mr.  Taylor  of  New  j^   ^jjcir  purity,  that  We  mCUT  the  danger.     If 

York,  to  the  bill :  An<i  shall  ordain  and  esubiish  that  there  gentlemen  are  siuccrely  desirous  to  perpetuate 

•hall  be  neither  slavery  nor  Involuntary  servitude  in  the  aid  ^y^^    blessings  of  that  free    Constitution    Wider 

Bute,  otherwise  than  In  the  punishment  of  crime,  whereof  ^y^^y^  ^^  g        j  ^^^^   ^.^  ^^^  ^  ^^ 

he  r>arty  ^hall  have  been  duly  con vIcUsL    Provided  alway..  ^  .^  eXCrtionTtO  the  preservation  of  puWio  ild 
that  any  rx'rson  escaping  into  the  same,  from  whom  labor  or         .      .        .   .  _*\.  i_..  .^*^       tvj 

.erviro  is  lawfully  claimed  in  any  other  Bute,  such  fu^Uve  R"^^^  ^\^i^^  ^^"^  Whlch  itS  eXlBtenoe,  I  hsd 

maybe  lawfully  reclalmedandconveyedtothepenwncllm.  almost  sai^  entirely  depends.     As  long  M  thlS 

IDK  his  or  her  labor  or  .ervlco  as  aforesaid.    And  provided  ^.P'^,7,?^,  ^f  H^®  nothing  t»  fw.      When 

•bo,  that  the  said  provision  shall  not  be  construed  to  alter  ^^  ^^  ,    ,!T^  ^   ®^  lOXUrr  and  Vioe  and  OOT- 

tho  condition  or  civil  riphu  of  any  penon  now  held  to  scr-  ruption,  shall  have  Usurped  Its  plaoe^  then,  m- 

vice  or  labor  In  the  said  territory.  deed,  a  government  resdng  npoo  the  people  for 

X  ^oe  the  speeches  of  Kuftis  King  and  WUliam  Pinkney,  its  support,  mUSt  tOtter  and  deOUTt  OT  J^'^  ^ 

on  the  same  subject,  at  pages  44  and  114  ante.  the  designs  of  ambitioUS  Slid  aflpllTDg  UUSL 
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Another  member,  t'he  gentleman  to  whom 
the  committee  lately  listened  with  so  much  at- 
tention, (Mr.  Clay,)  after  depicting  forcibly 
and  eloquently,  what  he  deemed  the  probable 
consequeDces  of  the  proposed  amendment,  ap- 
pealed omphatically  to  Pennsylvania ;  *^  the  un- 
ambitious Pennsylvania,  the  keystone  of  the  fed- 
eral arch/^  whether  she  would  concur  in  a  meas- 
ure calculated  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  Union. 
Sir,  this  was  a  single  arch ;  it  is  rapidly  becom- 
ing a  combination  of  arches,  and  where  the  cen- 
tre now  is,  whether  in  Kentucky  or  Pennsylva- 
nia, or  where  at  any  given  time  it  will  be,  might 
be  very  difficult  to  telL  Pennsylvania  may  in- 
deed bo  styled  ^^  unambitious,'^  for  she  has  not 
been  anxious  for  what  are  commonly  deemed 
honors  and  distinctions,  nor  eager  to  display 
her  weight  and  importance  in  the  affairs  of  the 
nation.  She  has,  nevertheless,  felt,  and  still 
does  feel,  her  responsibility  to  the  Union ;  and 
under  a  just  sense  of  her  duty,  has  always  been 
faithful  to  its  interests,  under  every  vicissitude, 
and  in  every  exigency.  But  Pennsylvania  feels 
also  a  high  responsibility  to  a  great  moral  prin- 
ciple, which  she  has  long  ago  adopted  with  the 
most  impressive  solemnity,  for  the  rule  of  her 
own  conduct,  and  which  she  stands  bound  to 
assert  and  maintain,  wherever  her  influence  and 
power  can  be  applied,  without  injury  to  the 
just  rights  of  her  sister  States.    It  is  this  princi- 

Sle,  and  this  alone,  that  now  governs  her  con- 
act  She  holds  it  too  sacred  to  suffer  it  to  be 
debased  by  association  with  any  party  or  fac- 
tious views,  and  she  will  pursue  it  with  the  sin- 
gleness of  hearty  and  with  the  firm  but  unof- 
fending temper  which  belong  to  a  conscientious 
discharge  of  duty,  and  which,  I  hope  I  may  say, 
have  characterized  her  conduct  in  all  her  rela- 
tions. If  any  one  desire  to  know  what  this 
frinciple  is,  he  shall  hear  it  in  the  language  of 
Pennsylvania  herself  as  contained  in  the  pre- 
amble tiy  her  act  of  abolition,  passed  in  the  year 
1780.  I  read  it  not  without  feelings  of  sincere 
satisfaction,  as  abridged  by  a  foreign  writer, 
with  his  introductory  remark.  (2  Belsham,  23, 
memoirs  of  Geo.  3.) 

'^It  affords  a  gratefhl  relief  from  the  sensa- 
tions which  oppress  the  mind  in  listening  to  the 
tale  of  human  folly  and  wretchednessw  to  revert 
to  an  act  of  the  most  exalted  philanthropy, 
passed  about  this  period,  by  the  legislature 
of  Pennsylvania,  to  the  following  purport : " 
"  When  we  contemplate  our  abhorrence  of  that 
condition,  to  which  the  arms  and  tyranny  of 
Great  Britain  were  exerted  to  reduce  us,  when 
we  look  back  on  the  variety  of  dangers  to  which 
we  have  been  exposed,  and  deliverances  wrought, 
when  even  hope  and  fortitude  have  become  un- 
equal to  the  conflict^  we  conceive  it  to  be  our 
duty,  and  rejoice  that  it  is  in  our  power,  to  ex- 
tend a  portion  of  that  freedom  to  others  which 
hath  been  extended  to  ns,  to  add  one  more  step 
to  universal  civilization,  by  removing,  as  much 
as  posable,  the  sorrows  qffhoee  who  have  lived 
in  undeserved  bondage.  Weaned  by  a  long 
course  of  exoerienoe  from  those  narrow  preju- 


dices and  partialities  we  had  imbibed,  we  con- 
ceive oursdves,  at  this  particular  period,  called 
upon,  by  the  blessings  we  have  received,  to 
manifest  the  sincerity  of  our  profession.  In 
Justice,  therefore,  to  persons  who,  having  no 
prospect  before  them,  whereon  they  may  rest 
their  sorrows  and  their  hopes,  have  no  reasona- 
ble inducement  to  render  that  service  to  society 
which  otherwise  they  might ;  and  also,  in  grate- 
ful commemoration  of  our  own  happy  deliverance 
from  that  state  of  unconditional  submission  to 
which  we  were  doomed  by  tiie  tyranny  of  Brit- 
ain— ^Be  it  enacted,  that  no  child  bom  hereafter 
shall  be  a  slave,  &o."  In  this  manner  did  Penn- 
sylvania express  her  thankfolness  for  the  deliv- 
erance that  had  been  wrought  for  her,  and  I  am 
confident  she  will  never  incur  the  sin  and  the 
danger  of  ingratitude. 

Steadfastly  as  Pennsylvania  holds  the  position 
here  taken,  she  will  not  ofSciously  obtrude  her 
opinions  upon  her  sister  States.  One  of  the 
grounds  of  her  rejoicing,  and  one  of  the  causes 
of  her  gratitude,  was,  that  ^^  she  had  it  in  her 
power  to  abolish  slavery."  She  will  not,  in 
this  respect,  presume  to  judge  for  others,  though 
she  will  r^oice  if  they  too  should  have  the  pow- 
er and  feel  the  inclination.  But,  whenever  the 
question  presents  itself,  in  a  case  where  she  has 
a  right  to  judge,  I  trust  she  will  be  true  to  her 
own  principles,  and  do  her  duty.  Such  I  take 
to  be  the  case  now  before  the  committee. 

The  proposed  amendment  presents  for  consid- 
eration three  questions:  that  of  tiie  constitu- 
tional power  of  Congress,  that  which  arises  out 
of  the  treaty  of  cession,  and,  finally,  that  whidi 
Ib  termed  the  question  of  expediency.  I  beg 
the  indulgence  of  the  committee  while  I  en- 
deavor to  examine  them  in  the  order  stated. 

First.  We  are  about  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
a  new  State,  beyond  the  Mississippi,  and  to  admit 
that  State  into  the  Union.  The  proposition,  con- 
tained in  the  amendment,  is,  in  substance,  to 
enter  into  a  compact  with  the  new  State,  at  her 
formation,  which  shall  establish  a  fundamental 
principle  of  her  government  not  to  be  changed 
without  the  consent  of^both  parties;  and  Uiis 
principle  is,  that  everyr  human  being,  bom  or 
hereatter  brought  withm  the  State,  sb^  be  free. 

The  only  questions  under  the  constitution, 
seem  to  me  to  be,  whether  the  parties  are  com- 
petent to  make  a  compact^  and  whether  they 
can  make  such  a  compact  ?  If  they  cannot,  it 
must  be  either  for  want  of  power  in  the  parties 
to  contract,  or  from  the  nature  of  the  subiect. 

It  cannot,  at  this  time  of  day,  be  denied,  that 
the  United  States  have  power  to  oontract  with 
a  State,  nor  that  a  State  has  power  to  oontract 
with  the  United  States.  It  has  been  tiie  imiform 
and  undisputed  practice,  both  before  and  since 
the  adoption  of  tne  constitution. 

There  are  numerous  instances  of  cessions  of 
territory  or  claims  to  territory.  By  States,  to 
the  Union.  By  New  York,  in  1781 ;  by  Vir- 
g^ui,m  1784  and  in  1788;  byMaasachn8etts,in 
1785;  by  Connecticut,  in  1786;  byBonthOaro- 
lina,  in  1787;  by  North  Carolina,  in  17iK);  and 
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v.i'li  »ri'l.-,  I'l-itii  ■    ;ifi'l    iri     -i 'I'ijm;'.  '■•   p.'irt  with  I 
fi    |.'ii'i'.ii   'il    ili«,f    !•  !'■ 'I.H Ii ■     [*i-.\«r.     'I  hi-  i*  ■ 
11,4    ill-    -.1)1  I*  -.if  !i  '  i,;u  t«  r  'if   iri<  m;  |Mir;i!i«iii  i«<  ■ 
j'l.i/ih'l,   II.    V,  lii'lt    ni'lii  '  'iJ    |)i«i[i«Tiy   lnroriH' 
VI    t*  «l        l»iirin{.'   til*-   [i«ri'i«l  'if  llii-  <|,art«-r.  tJn! 
Mili|><l  i     !•<  V'""i   tlt<   <  ontro]  «it   l)ii-   ii-/i-l:itiv«- 
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'Ji.i.-  it  aj.'jif  ir-.  Thrtt  anew  Siar^r  riiay  o'> 
Tr;i'  •  :  ;i.'.  !  '•  i-  c--crit::ii  that  it  *h«.'^M  Cv  ""J, 
I 'if  h»-r  O'.vri  -jik*.'  a-  wvU  :ia  lor  the  ^okt:  'f  tie 
li.li'n.  It  rL-inain-,  then,  to  inquire,  "wijc'-'-c-r 
\\\\'.  -tiiiij];iti«in  prr»|Mr?vd  in  the  £iTnen>hi:eD:  is 
i»n  jiiiMiiiii  i.f  the  nature  of  the  :4ubjcct.  ^ai-h  ^ 
<»n«'  ji-  it  \y  l;».yiin«l  the  power  of  a  State  to  enter 
into^  It  h:L>  ul ready  Fiecu  remarked,  that  a 
St  ill  I',  at  the  ni>  miL- nt  <»f  its  forniution,  i-i  a?  en- 
tin-ly  HA\ri:i;:n,  antl  as  cay>able  of  niakin^r  a 
hi  riding  mn  tract,  as  at  any  future  period.  The 
rr:d  ijUcMion.  therefore,  is,  whether  it  ii>  In^yond 
the  power  of  any  State  in  this  Union,  for  any 
eonsideration  whatever,  to  bind  itself  by  a  com- 
part with  a  State,  »»r  with  the  Unite«l  JStates,  to 
pndiihit  >hivery  within  its  borders?  To  sup- 
\m^K\  M),  M.*enis  to  impute  a  want  of  sovereign 
power,  whieli  rouhi  only  arise  from  its  l>eiiig 
parted  witli  by  the  constitution;  and  this  I 
think,  can  scarcely  be  affirmed.  But  I  do  not 
mean  to  anticifiate,  an  my  object,  at  present,  is 
to  follow  the  practice  of  the  government. 
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In  this  view,  the  ordinance  of  1787,  respect- 
ing the  North- west  Territory,  and  the  history  of 
the  States  formed  under  it,  are  eminently  de- 
serving of  consideration  and  respect.  This  or- 
dnance was  framed  upon  great  deliberation. 
It  was  intended  to  regulate  the  government  of 
the  territory ;  to  provide  for  its  division  into 
States,  and  for  their  admission  into  the  Union ; 
and  to  establish  certain  great  principles,  which 
should  become  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
States  to  be  formed.  In  its  territorial  condi- 
tion, it  was  subject  to  the  exclusive  jurisdiction 
of  Congress,  to  be  exercised  by  the  ordinary 
process  of  legislation.  But  it  was  one  of  the 
terms  of  the  cession  by  Virginia  to  the  United 
States,  that  this  territory,  as  it  became  peopled, 
should  be  divided  into  States,  and  that  these 
States  should  be  admitted  into  the  Union, 
^^  upon  an  equal  footing,  in  all  respects,  with 
the  original  States."  We  shall  now  see  how 
the  fulfilment  of  this  engagement  was  effected. 
After  providing  for  the  territorial  government, 
the  ordinance  proceeds  as  follows :  *^  And  for 
extending  the  fundamental  principles  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  which  form  the  basis 
whereon  these  republics,  their  laws  and  consti- 
tutions are  erected ;  to  fix  and  establish  those 
principles  as  the  basis  of  all  laws,  constitutions 
and  governments,  which  for  ever  hereafter  shall 
be  formed  in  the  said  territory;  to  provide, 
also,  for  the  establishment  of  States,  and  per- 
manent government  therein,  and  for  their  ad- 
mission to  a  share  in  the  federal  councils,  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  original  States,  at  as 
early  periods  as  may  be  consistent  with  the 
gener^  interest — It  is  hereby  ordained  and  de- 
clared, that  the  following  articles  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  articles  of  compact,  between  the 
original  States  and  the  people  and  States  in  the 
said  territory,  and  for  ever  remain  unalter- 
able, unless  by  common  consent"  Then  follow 
the  several  articles,  of  which  the  sixth  declares, 
*'  that  there  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  invol- 
untary servitude,  &c."  The  fifth  article  pro- 
vides expressly,  that  ^^  the  constitution  and  gov- 
ernment (of  the  States)  so  to  be  formed,  shall 
be  republican,  and  in  conformity  to  the  princi- 

gles  contained  in  these  articles."  When  the 
tates  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  respective- 
ly, applied  for  admission,  they  were  admitted 
upon  the  express  condition,  that  their  consti- 
tutions should  be  republican,  and  in  conformity 
to  the  ordinance  of  1787.  They  assented  to  the 
condition,  and  were  admitted  '^  upon  an  equal 
footing  with  the  original  States." 

I  am  aware  that  all  this  has  been  pronounced, 
rashly  I  think,  to  be  a  usurpation.  The  term 
does  not  well  apply  at  this  time  of  day,  after 
the  repeated  sanction  of  every  kind  which  the 
ordinance  has  received.  In  truth,  if  there  be 
any  thing  in  our  legislative  history,  which  is 
entitled  to  our  affection  for  the  motives  in  which 
it  originated ;  to  our  veneration  for  the  author- 
ity by  which  it  is  supported ;  to  our  respect  for 
the  principles  embodied  in  it ;  it  is  the  ordi- 
nance of  1787.    But  the  charge  of  usurpation 


is  in  every  sense  inapplicable ;  for  the  efficacy 
of  the  contract  arises  from  the  assent  of  the 
State  to  the  conditions  proposed  as  the  terms 
of  her  admission. 

But  this  ordinance  is  entitled  to  still  higher 
consideration.  It  was  a  solemn  compact  be- 
tween the  existing  States,  and  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  its  adoption  had  a  great  influence 
in  bringing  about  the  good  understanding  that 
finally  prevailed  in  the  convention  upon  several 
points  which  had  been  attended  with  the  great- 
est difficulty.  It  passed  on  the  18th  of  July, 
1787,  while  the  convention  that  framed  the 
constitution  was  in  session.  From  the  minutes 
of  that  body,  lately  published,  it  will  be  seen, 
that  the  two  most  important  and  difficult  points 
to  adjust  were  those  of  the  admission  of  States, 
and  the  slave  representation.  This  ordinance 
finally  adjusted  both  these  matters,  as  far  as 
concerned  all  the  territories  then  belonging  to 
the  United  States,  and  was  therefore  eminently 
calculated  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the  advocates 
of  freedom,  to  remove  their  objections  to  the 
principle  of  slave  representation,  and  to  secure 
their  assent  to  the  instrument  which  contained 
that  principle,  by  limiting  its  operation  to  the 
existing  States.  It  is  not  to  be  questioned  that 
this  ordinance,  unanimously  adopted,  and,  as  it 
were,  fixing  an  unchangeable  basis  by  common 
consent,  had  a  most  powerful  influence  in  bring- 
ing about  the  adoption  of  the  constitution.  It 
is  a  part  of  the  groundwork  of  the  constitution 
itself:  one  of  the  preliminary  measures  upon 
which  it  was  founded.  Hence  the  unusual 
solenmity  of  the  terms  in  which  it  is  con- 
ceived, so  diflferent  from  the  ordinary  forms 
of  legislation,  and  which  give  to  it  the  char- 
acter of  a  binding  and  irrevocable  cove- 
nant. 

Such,  then,  is  the  power  that  has  always 
been  exercised  by  Congress,  upon  the  admission 
of  new  States  into  the  Union,  and  exercised 
without  dispute.  Whence  was  it  derived  ?  It 
was  exercised,  as  we  have  seen,  immediately 
before  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  while 
that  instrument  was  under  consideration,  and 
recognized  immediately  after  by  the  act  of  the 
flrst  Congress,  supplementary  to  the  ordinance* 
Nothing  can  be  more  clear  than  that,  if  the  or- 
dinance of  1787  was  inconsistent  wiUi  the  con- 
stitution, it  was  repealed  by  that  instrument. 
If  the  convention  had  meant  to  repeal  it,  they 
would  have  done  so.  It  was  directly  in  their 
view,  and  embraced  a  subject  which  was  ear- 
nestly and  carefully  treated  by  that  body.  And 
yet,  immediately  after^  when  the  same  men  who 
had  framed  the  constitution,  and  knew  its  in- 
tention, were  many  of  them  members  of  Con- 
gress, the  supplement  to  the  ordinance  was 
adopted.  That  was  not  a  time,  you  may  be  as- 
sured, for  stretching  the  federal  power.  The 
greatest  jealousy  prevailed,  and  the  friends  of 
the  constitution  were  obliged  to  observe  the 
utmost  caution,  while  it  was  slowly  winning  its 
way  to  the  public  favor,  refuting  the  suggestions 
of  its  enemies,  and  settling  down,  gradually  bat 
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l»  :  . .  ;  .  .•.•-.-'  'iV  :..•:.'.•  •:..;fi.*.:.  r/v  t-i  -::;--l  I'.i'-r.  wm  ul  icrs^t-K-d  ti*  be  tV.ly  ci>:::flWd 
« '.'  ..-.i,'  <:  ..  *'  ;;.'!  .-TV  bv  *^.\.:.tiT-  .'ir.'i  w:*h  r^v  aii:ii::tiLj  them  cfH-in  tertu*.'  I:  i*  nc-; 
J*.',;..  .*.•,;.  '  *',;..•»<•  t}.»-  ;i".:;.^rj*y  in  yir-  a:  ;i!i  iiiatcriAl  !••  :heprt?«rrit  piirjKrJo  toiiiijiiire; 
r ;...  •  .,-•',  ,  ;• ,.« ::.  •;..•  ♦»Tri*'irv  i.'/w  i:i  ^^'jv—  wJicther  the  onlinance  of  17^7  vaa  or  wi»  no; 
t.'/.'.  f  f'l"'',  /«  r'li-.'l  in  tfj«;  l.:!!»:r ''f  t!i'M:'^ri-  a  u- ;qia:it»n.  If  there  was  anr  aathorirf 
»■.♦.•  .'.'I'.'  ']..':/  i.j  r-  ♦.  rij,ofi  thj-  -ifj/i-;  p'^i-  n-T:r[iv'l.  it  wa*  that  of  admitting  the  Sra:^*— 
ti'/fj  fli.-.  *  ji.'j  '*;i:';;,;il  [urAtr  lu;'.  jnu'  bi:«'n  the  r»rinoiiia!  f»owcr  iti*lf.  not  thtriricidcntis.  It 
jr:.i;»*"l  •  -•  r;,  '.?h'  i  ji'ta*  r  i-  iinjili*;'!  whi<h  i-*  it  -;:tfirifnt  that,  in  point  of  fjict,  the  pt"»werof 
iii'<-  .If/  or  '•  « !  li  t'»r'.'irr;. ifj;'  rh;iT.  p«iwiTini«*  a<Injictin;r  new  i?tat«s  was  exercis^,  and  was 
!•/;•«  ijt.'*r,  ;;ri«l  !.').  i-  fin  i[ih«ri  nt,  f'--«,'ritiul  iiij'!«.T>t«*<>J  from  it-*  exercise  to  include  in  it  ti» 
j#ni.M].li:  i'\  tii*'  'oji'irr.tion,  jilto^ri-ihtr  inde-  iwiwer  of  pr«^pu«ing  terms^  conditions  or  stipn- 
p<  ii'lifit  mI  i*.i  f-([irf    1  v>ttr*\^.  bitions,  and,  among  them,  the  verv  condition 

iJui  111'-  |io-.v<:r  in  "jH'-'fi'ifj  rcti  nfiori  stronjrtT  now  in  ijue^tion. 
^'niiiiid  tliuM  till".  'IJiD  *:oii-!itijrion  of  the  When  the  [>ower  of  admitting  new  States 
Lriii«-d  .^t;iti-'4,  !Ji«»ii;'h  in  form  ih«;  Wi»rk  of  tho  intf*  the  Union  was  vested  by  the  constitution, 
pi  <i|il<- (\%ho  fri.'i<l<:  ii  thi'ir  own  hy  ivioptionj,  without  liiuitution,  in  the  Congress  of  the 
Wii-  (1  roiiip;i<;t.  hi-A  vvii-ri  Stub-.  It  was  iiuiilo  hy  United  State:*,  was  it  not  intended  to  carry  with 
di  l<-;.';tt<-i  ('ho  MM  hy  th<'.  StatifH.  Ttit;  votes  in  it  whatever  in  practice  had  been  established  to 
lh«'  ronvrntion  vvtrro  j^ivi-n  hy  Sljit«;j.  It  was  ,  he  an  incident  of  the  power,  or  a  part  of  the 
Hiihiniitfd  tn  th«}  St.at<.-M  ftir  their  ratifiriition:  [K>wer?  Where  was  the  residoo  lodged ?  Not 
and  iN  rxi-trii(>()dcp<-iidcd  tip4in  the  Hiinctioii  of  |  with  the  States;  for  the  States,  as  such,  have 
a  (lit  111  n  nurii)>i;r  of  tho  Stiiten.  Thes4;  Stiitos  '  no  longer  a  voice  in  the  Union,  except  for  the 
wi*ri' Hovcri'i^Mi,  hut  ('onfi-dcnited  hy  a  slight  and  .  purpose  of  amending  the  constitation.  Not 
insiiltiriiiit.  union,  inruiMihle  from  its  weaknosH  with  the  people  ;  for  the  people  have  no  voice, 
of  providing  for  the  common  welfare.    Their  i  but  through  their  representatives  in  Congress. 
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The  matter  resolves  itself  at  last  iDto  tliis  single 
questioQ :  Did  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
when  they  framed  their  constitution,  mean  to 
give  np,  and  for  ever  relinquish  the  power  of 
proposing  terms,  or  did  they  deposit  it  with 
their  own  inmiediate  agents,  chosen  by  them- 
selves ?  They  had  always  foimd  terms  of  some 
sort  benetieial  and  necessary,  and  they  have 
l>een  necessary  and  expedient  in  every  instance 
since  the  constitution  was  formed,  so  that,  with 
the  exception  of  Vermont,  not  a  single  State 
has  ever  been  admitted  into  the  Union  but  upon 
conditions  agreed  to  by  compact.  Who  are  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States ;  by  whom  are 
they  chosen;  who  do  they  represent?  The 
people  of  the  existing  States.  Who  is  it  claims 
to  be  admitted  into  the  confederacy,  and  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  benefits  of  the  Union?  An 
alien,  as  yet,  one  who  has  no  right  of  admission, 
whom  the  people  of  these  United  States,  as  a 
political  association,  may  at  their  pleasure  re- 
ject. Can  it  be  supposed,  that,  by  framing  a 
constitution  of  government  for  themselves,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  meant  to  destroy 
for  ever  their  own  inherent  right  of  prescribing 
terms  and  conditions  of  admission  ?  And  yet 
this  is  the  obvious  result  of  the  argument,  for 
as  it  denies  the  power  to  Congress,  and  it  can- 
not be  exercised  by  the  States  or  the  people,  it 
is  for  ever  gone.  In  what  part  of  the  constitu- 
tion do  you  find  any  countenance  for  such  a 
conclusion  ?  There  are  limits,  it  is  true,  to  the 
powers  of  Congress ;  but  those  limits  are  the 
boundaries  which  separate  the  rights  of  the 
Union  from  those  of  the  States  and  the  people. 
Is  there  any  power  denied  to  Congress  which 
is  not  reserved  to  the  States  or  the  people? 
Was  any  power  intended  to  be  denied  to  them, 
in  its  nature  fit  and  proper  to  be  exeroised,  but 
which  could  not  be  exercised  by  the  States  or 
the  people  ? 

Besides,  if  this  power  was,  in  its  exercise,  to 
be  merely  ministerial,  why  was  it  confided  to 
Congress,  the  highest  legislative  authority  of 
the  nation,  intrusted  with  ^the  care  of  all  its 
most  important  concerns  ?  It  is  derogatory  to 
the  character  of  Congress,  and  altogether  in- 
consistent with  the  general  tenor  of  its  high 
duties,  to  suppose  that  it  shall  be  required  to 
perform  an  office  so  humiliating. 

One  gentleman  tells  us  that  Missouri  has  a 
right  to  be  admitted,  and  will  assert  her  right. 
What  is  this  but  to  say,  she  will  knock  at  the 
door,  because  it  is  civil  to  do  so,  but  if  it  be  not 
immediately  opened,  she  will  break  it  down 
and  come  in  by  force.  Another  gentleman  has 
told  us  of  a  citizen  of  Missouri,  who  said,  that 
rather  than  submit  to  the  restriction,  he  would 
shotdder  his  musket  against  the  United  States. 
Such  intimations  have  no  other  effect  than  to 
create  a  very  reasonable  doubt  whether  Mis- 
sooriiis  yet  fit  to  be  admitted.  Admission  pre- 
supposes the  existence  in  the  new  territory  of 
principles  and  feelings  somewhat  like  those 
which  govern  other  parts  of  this  Union,  and 
those  are  feelings  of  suhmiBsion  and  respect  for 
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the  constitution  and  laws,  and  the  authority  exer- 
cised under  them.  If  we  have  no  right  to  im- 
pose the  condition,  there  is  an  end  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  but  if  we  have  a  right,  and  it  is  deemed 
expedient  to  exercise  it,  I  trust  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  are  not  to  be  frightened  from 
their  purpose  by  threats  like  these.  What  be- 
comes of  the  Union,  which  gentlemen  express 
so  much  anxiety  to  preserve,  if  it  cannot  assert 
and  maintain  its  rightful  authority,  even  against 
a  territory,  without  the  original  limits  of  the 
United  States,  only  very  lately  acquired,  and 
with  a  population  who  have  scarcely  had  time 
to  become  acquainted  with  each  other  ?  Such  a 
Union  could  hardly  be  worth  preserving.  Why, 
sir,  when  Virginia  brought  her  eldest  daughter 
Kentucky,  trained  up  in  the  habits  and  affections 
of  her  parent  to  an  age,  when  she  was  fit  to  be 
introduced  into  the  society  of  the  Union,  and 
offered  her  as  an  associate  fit  to  be  received, 
Congress,  it  is  admitted,  had  a  right  to  receive 
or  reject  her.  But  when  a  State,  formed  out 
of  an  alien  territory,  and  having  had  no  pater- 
nity but  that  of  Congress,  offers  herself  for  ad- 
mission, she  may  demand  and  insist  upon  being 
received.  And  does  Missouri  deem  so  lightly 
of  the  privilege  of  belonging  to  this  Union,  that 
she  would  rather  forego  it  than  make  a  slight 
sacrifice  of  a  seeming  advantage ;  or  that  she 
would  hazard  it  for  the  sake  of  asserting  her  own 
opinion  in  opposition  to  that  of  Congress?  I 
cannot  believe  that,  upon  reflection,  she  will 
adopt  any  such  course.  If  she  should,  it  will 
be  time  enough  then  to  consider  how  the 
authority  of  the  Union  is  to  be  maintained. 

I  have  said  that  it  is  derogatory  to  the  au- 
thority of  Congress,  and  wholly  inconsistent 
with  the  tenor  of  its  high  duties  and  capacities, 
to  suppose  that  it  is  merely  to  perform  the 
humble  ministerial  office  of  opening  the  door, 
upon  demand,  for  the  admission  of  a  State, 
without  any  discretion  whatever.  No  instance 
can  be  found,  where  the  constitution  has  as- 
signed to  the  legislative  power  the  performance 
of  such  a  duty.  Thus  construed,  it  is  not  a 
power  at  all.  The  cases  that  have  been  put 
are  in  no  respect  analogous.  The  power  of  Con- 
gress, upon  the  death  of  the  President  and  Vice 
rresident,  to  declare  what  officer  shall  act  as 
President  of  the  United  States,  is  a  very  high 
power,  involving  in  its  exercise  much  discretion, 
a  discretion  commensurate  with  the  various  and 
important  trusts  confided  to  the  chief  magistrate. 
It  can  with  no  propriety  be  said  to  be  minis- 
terial, and  its  being  deposited  with  Congress,  is 
the  strongest  proof  of  die  confidence  reposed  in 
that  body.  The  office  of  counting  the  ballots, 
upon  the  election  of  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent, simple  as  it  may  seem,  and  easy  as  in  or- 
dinary cases  it  is,  is  nevertheless  an  office  of 
important  trust,  and  including  some  judicial 
discretion,  as  well  as  a  most  serious  responsi- 
bility. It  is  a  fit  office  to  be  executed  by  the 
highest  body  in  the  nation.  The  power  of  im- 
peachment is  not  a  ministerial  but  a  judicial 
power,  and  it  belongs  not  to  Congress,  but  to  « 
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fci'./-  ^nr.rh.     Tl.'.'  -.'iTuf-  rtrnark  fiy.j»!:c-.  with  f-»w..r  at  all  «?;ocM  hare  l-e^::  ;r>rS  to  C^s- 

0 ; . ']   fr-.-.   !••   tr.t'  riirht  urii'l.  i-;w.;i   Jr.i:.' h  uTt-*«\  tr.nr.  tK^i  thrv  sL -'^M  t*^  ::'•  *^  'r^T^-td 

•  I  ;•- r:,'':r-.'r- :  :i  j'.':i*"':jil  j- wrr.  ir.'.iil'-r.t  t'»  TI.v^^/*!;.•T.  vf  ::.ve.L<i:u:^T- Wo,-!  r^.'r  r  -jf.^;.^ 

••v.-ry  '..mI*  •  'njj  'I'M-*!  i,:"  t-Ii-«  tf«]  «!.-!.  ;:i!«.-..  nvA  \  "t  In  i:«lar*>-  al-J  !?:."y-r:jrLr.-:.  :Lt:  j-Tsirrs  ■.fiie 

r^:..'    ■■:'    i'-i    :r  h--rx!it    j-rivilijv.     lii  :i!i  tJ.c^-  tV*!.T:il  j'^vc.-r.iL- nT.  liijd  :t  w.  ::J.i  x-  ^rri^^h 

fi---.  J.'.'.vf.  rr.  i'  rii.-iv  i;t;t  bf  :iiJi:--  t"  Ml'M-rv..'.  ir;4i.i.*:*tcrii  wi;!.  tr.e  r».-r:i-rnl  r-ljL.   :••  ?cp''*.* 

-          _■                                          .■-          _■         _'            ■_ _                            _     I       _      ^l                  _     _■_          ■               1  ml           _       ■_                 _               --                             1      -        T            ■                                          *          .                       .                        *    ?    '          . 


f.rii,'  i;..'il  ::r:ir.T.  na:i:rai!v  cij.t^t  to  f.i.d  i:  wi.ert-  it  wi^  Ccp^."* 

'J;.  I?  •  ■ih-tr'j'M'^n  w!jii!i  *i3j.j  •'••*<"!  that  ('on-  itcl  bi-rV-re.  I  tLink  it  U  :ic««-r'i:n:::v  ihrrrde- 
;rr»-'-  li  ivi-  ;i  j.'i-Avr  iri«k-..Hl  toa«lii.iT  nrto  r.-j^-it.  i«»*i:«.il.  with  all  it*  e*tabl>l.cii  in.:Jcnts.aiLi'i^ 
^'i;:  -ir:.)'!/  t'»  M'lrnit  or  riJL"'t,  ■m.-iih^  t«i  v.iv,  whi«h  is  that  imw  in  qnfyti'.'ii. 
^t!i"M;.-!i  i'.  iiii::ht  \»r  -'jrHi-ivnt  l«>r  t!ic  j'ri-^.iii  Thi?  i'«>wor  is  m-:  liow  assorted  fi-r  tl.eM 
ra-.-,  T'»  ril!-:'-:  uihui  thv  wi^ilorii  <»f thr  lraiiier«!  tiuK-  uinier  the  c«Ti?:it'JtiuE.  It  La*  alwiv? 
of  tliv  fi.'i'-riTijTiori.  'J  he  «ilijt.-«-tiiiii  t«»  the  ;i'!-  hwn  exercised  by  Confess.  Tliere  LvVt-r  h» 
i!ii—iiii  '.f  a  >r.iJ.-  may  ari'*<^'  Ipum  Miincrliiiijr  Uiii  a. *?tate  admitted,  excejit  Vcruivnt.  wit*. •la 
n-;!  i.'i  i?-  naturir  in-ui-rabh*.  liut  wlilih  inijht  c«»rnlitiuii«  which  surrendered  a  j»i.»rL:i'n  t.*!  le> 
b»-  ri.!;:c>v.ri  !iy  ruMi'inrt  '-r  by  arr-.-|iriii;»  a  cmi-  i.-lative  authority  more  ur  les^s  eiteii*i\e.  Kt-D- 
r!i!i'/ri.  Wnuid  it  ri-^t  he  wor-c- thaii  i'llc  tt»*ay,  tiicky  entered  into  stipulatii.itis  with  Virrlaii 
that  isi  -i:c.h  a  ^-a*^-,  the  State  mii*l  be  reje«"ted,  and  tiui*iii'j  them  was  one  by  wLivh  she  Uciid 
f'lr  Want  of  a  p«t\ver  fU  the  riin-  .•.{ile  t" jir<i]H>>e.  hiTM-ll"  fi»r  live  year?,  not  tn  tax  the  laii-J?  of 
aii'l  "II  i!ie  otiier  to  a^Tee,  tu  cerTain  tenii*  »»!"  nuii-re^idents  hi^fher  than  thuse  «>f  re-iitcai 
c«inij'ft*t  r  In  trutli,  ua  ^^i\[  !»e  !»liMwn  riKire  an. I  never  to  tax  the  land^  vf  lion-nsiJeLS 
lij]!y  ].'T<  aftt.T,  •iijrh  a  diMTeti«»n  in  C«»n;rre«'<  is  wI»o  should  re-ide  in  Virginia,  hiirher  :hanth».« 
tr»-«-n*i.'i!Iy  n«'«i--siry  to  the  }\K  exer«.i.-e  uf  the  «.>f  re-ident*.  This  i*  a  perpetual  rest  raini  !::<« 
jjDWrf  lit  adrni-'jon,  ni»f  only  i»n  aocoimt  of  the  ;  her  power  of  lepir-lation,  but  it  i^  no  dimiunfrf'fl 

I'nion.  but  al f  the  State-  u*  be  adinittinl.        of  her  <*)vereijrnty.     The  States  of  Ohio.  Indi- 

T!ie  p-ntli  inan  from  I>ela\vare.  ha>  in«U-ed  '  ana,  and  Illinois,  by  c«»mpaet  with  the  Uiiiic^ 
ar;jne<l.  that  the  i»o\ver  triven  ig  to  **  admit,"  »*^tates.  areunderapeq>etuaJ  incajjacitviof-enut 
nnt  to  '•  fi»nn  i-r  create"  a  State,  and  therefore  |  Mavery  within  their  limits.  This  is  no  di-nch 
C'on,.'r»;--  have  no  jiower  to  interlVre  in  the  f«»r-  ^  tion  from  their  just  sovercijrnly,  nor  div^aiJj 
matif.n.  Thi*  only  brinjrs  us  bark  t«»  the  inrpii-  ,  man  imapne  that  it  impairs  their  oharacior  or 
ry,  what  ii  meant  by  the  word  **  admit  r"  It  ■  leSf-ens  their  weijrht  in  the  Union.  Aiabazca. 
h.-L-:  111  ways  bt-en  under.-too<l  that  Conjrress  have  '  Mississipjii,  and  Louisiana,  too,  have  cv»me  in 
a  riL'ht.  and  are  in  duty  bound,  to  Miperintend  '■  upon  conditions  imposed  by  Conj»ress  at  the 
t!i«:  forniatinn  of  a  State,  and  to  <(.-ii  that  it  is  [  time  of  their  fid  mission.  In  ever\- such  instance 
properly  fornie^l.  The  terms  of  the  very  bill  '  the  States  have  been  deemed  to  be,  and  haveia 
now  on  your  table  Mollowinjr  the  n>ual  phrase-  '■  fact  l»c-en,  admitted  upon  an  equal  lL»oting  with 
olo^rv).  ••atiihorize*' tJie  i>eople  of  Miss^juri  to  ;  the  ori^^nal  States.  The  uniform  exertion  of 
form  a  roust  j  t  ution  <»f  State  government  pre-    this  authority  for  such  a  lenjrth  of  time,  is  ntii 

rejrarded  merely  as  famishing  us  with  w:»ii»iiy 
precedents,  entitled  to  more  or  less  ci>nsid«ri- 
tion  according  to  circumstances.  There  must 
be  a  time  after  which  tlie  practical  consirac* 
tion  of  the  constitution,  nniversally  understood, 
no  i)ower  but  to  admit  or  to  reject,  the  territory  |  and  adopted  and  acquiesoinl  in  by  the  pe»ipU 
wjL>*  by  the  rr)nstituti<m  liberated  from  those  especially  in  matters  of  great  public  concern,  is 
conditions  tor  want  of  authority  to  imp<.»se  them,  to  be  deemed  the  true  construction,  and  pUwd 
There  nji;:ht  be  a  questii'U  indeed,  whether  the  beyond  the  reach  of  dispute  or  controveR^. 
territory  has  not  reverted  to  the  States  which  Shall  Ave  now  undo  all  that  has  been  done  for 
ceded  it,  in  rfmsiMjuence  of  the  incapacity  of  |  above  thirty  years,  and  done  with  the  common 
Con;rnr.-'S  tf)  fulfil  the  stipulations.  |  consent?    Shall  w©  reject  as  erroneous  the  in- 


j»aratory  to  their  admission. 

IJiit  arit<-rvdentlv  to  the  constitution  itself, 
the  States  then  exi>tin;^  had  jires^'ribed  Certain 
terms  or  rondition-i  to  the  States  to  be  formed 
out  of  the  N.  W.  Territory.     If  Conjrress  have 


I 


1  be:?  leave  then  to  return  to  the  question — 
the  incidents  to  this  power  bein;:  quite  as  impor- 
tant as  the  power  itself,  the  p<»wer  being  worse 


teri)retation  that  has  been,  without  exception, 
put  upon  the  constitution  from  the  time  of  its 
adoption?    It  is  due  to  the  constitution  itsdC 


than  worthless  without  them — did  the  people  that  it  should  not  be  exposed  to  treatmeut  which 
of  the  L'nited  States,  in  framinjr  a  constitution  must  weaken  its  claim  to  the  public  confidence 
of  crovernment  for  themselves,  intend  to  destroy  ;  and  respect.  It  is  due  to  the  people,  whobe  con- 
tlie  power,  l>y  stripping  it  of  the  incidents  that '  stitution  it  is,  that  what  it  has  always  been 
gav^  it  all  its  value  I  l)id  they  mean  to  prevent '  understood  in  practice  to  be,  it  shall  continue  to 
its  application  to  the  cases  to  which  they  had  be,  until  they  may  think  proper  to  change  its 
themselves  applied  it  ?  And  for  what  puq>ose  ?  !  provisions. 
Better,  far  better  would  it  have  been,  that  no  {     But  here  we  are  met  bj  an  oljection,  whidi 
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fieems  to  be  considered  by  those  who  present  it 
as  of  great  force.  K  one  condition  may  be  pro- 
posed, why  not  another,  and  another,  without 
limit,  to  the  entire  annihilation  of  all  the  rights 
of  the  State  ?  This  argument,  though  pressed 
with  a  sort  of  triumph,  as  if  it  were  completely 
unanswerable,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  even 
plausible.  The  possible  abuse  of  power  can 
never  be  urged  to  show  that  a  power  does  not 
exist,  or  that  it  is  not  upon  the  whole  salutary  and 
proper ;  for  if  admitted  at  all,  it  proves  by  far  too 
much,  as  it  is  equally  available  against  every 
grout  of  power.  In  the  formation  of  govern- 
ment, the  first  inquiry  must  be,  what  authority 
is  fit  and  necessary  to  be  delegated ;  and  then 
we  are  to  inquire  to  whom  it  shall  be  confided, 
and  what  security  can  be  provided  against  its 
faithless  exercise  ?  All  authority  is  exposed  to 
the  danger  of  abuse,  for  it  is  administered  by 
men.  Government  has  been  said,  by  a  once 
celebrated  popular  writer,  to  be  itself  an  evil, 
inasmuch  as  its  necessity  arises  from  the  vices 
and  weakness  of  our  nature.  But  the  constitu- 
tion has  provided  with  the  greatest  care  against 
the  abuse  of  power,  by  making  every  public 
agent  in  some  way  accountable  for  his  conduct, 
and  by  conferring  the  highest  powers  upon 
those  w^ho  arQ  immediately  responsible  to  the 
people ;  and  as  long  as  the  people  shall  continue 
to  be  fjaithful  to  themselves,  so  long  the  check 
will  continue  to  be  effectual.  This  is  the  great 
security,  and  it  depends  upon  the  virtue  and 
intelligence  of  the  people.  No  government  ever 
afforded  the  same  degree  of  protection,  with  so 
little  burthen,  and  if  we  had  not  been  most  vehe- 
mently censured  abroad  for  speaking  well  of 
ourselves,  I  would  add,  that  there  is  probably 
no  other  people  upon  earth  who  could  be  kept 
quiet  by  so  light  a  pressure.  The  government 
and  the  people  are  suited  to  each  other.  Long 
may  they  continue  so. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  the  immo- 
late representatives  of  the  people,  and  imme- 
diately accountable  to  the  people,  are  the  fit 
depositories  of  such  a  power  as  that  now  claimed, 
for  it  concerns  the  general  welfare.  They  have 
no  motive  to  abuse  it;  and  if  they  were  so 
inclined,  they  cannot  abuse  it,  because  they  have 
no  power  to  impose  the  condition.  The  State 
may,  at  her  pleasure,  reject  the  offer,  and  re- 
main in  her  territorial  condition,  where  she 
will  be  subject  to  the  unqualified  power  of 
Congress. 

It  must  be  manifest  to  every  one  who  has 
reflected  upon  the  subject,  that  there  are  terms 
which  are  obviously  salutary  and  proper,  and 
necessary  to  be  proposed  upon  the  admission  of 
a  State.  When  Louisiana  asked  to  come  into 
the  Union,  did  any  one  doubt  that  it  was  right 
to  require,  that  her  legislative  and  judicial  pro- 
ceedings should  no  longer  be  carried  on  in  a 
language  unintelligible  to  the  other  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  without  the  aid  of  an  inter- 
preter ?  There  are  terms,  too,  which  would  be 
manifestly  improper,  and  there  are  terms  I  freely 
acknowledge,  which  would  be  incompatible  with 


the  constitution.  There  must  be  a  discretion 
somewhere,  to  judge  between  the  two  first 
classes.  Our  government  would  be  incomplete 
without  it.  Where  can  the  power  be  so  safely 
lodged  as  with  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
to  decide  what  terms  the  general  interests  re- 
quire to  be  proposed?  They  have  never  yet 
abused  it,  and  I  think  there  is  no  danger  that 
they  ever  will.  But  where  do  the  opponents 
of  the  amendment  propose  to  lodge  the  power  ? 
Leave  the  State  free,  it  is  said ;  let  her  adopt 
such  a  plan  of  government  as  best  suits  her  own 
circumstances.  And  is  there  no  danger  to  be 
apprehended  from  that  quarter?  Supposing  her 
to  be  competent  to  judge  what  is  best  for  her- 
self, or  most  for  her  own  advantage  (of  which, 
if  she  desires  slaves,  I  must  be  permitted  to 
doubt),  yet,  as  she  claims  to  become  a  member 
of  tliis  Union,  the  general  interests  are  involved 
in  her  decision,  and  her  views  may  not  be  those 
which  best  comport  with  the  public  welfare. 
Of  that  she  is  not,  in  any  sense,  as  competent  to 
judge  as  those  who  are  intrusted  with  the  care 
of  the  concerns  of  the  whole. 

Is  it  too  much  then  to  say,  that  the  right  to 
judge  of  terms,  which  are  not  incompatible  with 
the  constitution,  belongs  to  the  Union,  and  to 
Congress  as  the  admitting  power  ?  It  is  essen- 
tial that  it  should  be  so,  for  the  sake  even  of 
the  State  applying  for  admission.  I  have  im- 
mediately at  hand  an  illustration,  and  if  I  mis- 
take not,  a  most  cogent  argument,  to  which  I 
invite  the  particular  attention  of  the  delegate 
from  Missouri.  I  feel  nothing  but  good  will  for 
that  gentleman,  and  nothing  but  good  will  for 
his  constituents,  whom  he  represents  here  with 
so  much  zeal  and  ability ;  and  I  submit  this 
matter  for  his  and  their  consideration.  It 
is  not  to  be  denied  that  Congress  have  the  power 
to  fix  the  limits  of  the  State,  and  that  they  are 
not  obliged  to  give  her  all  the  territory  compre- 
hended in  the  boundaries  stated  in  the  bill. 
This  is  entirely  within  their  control.  Suppose 
Congress  shoidd  be  of  opinion  that,  if  Missouri 
is  to  be  a  slave  State,  her  northern  boundary 
ought  to  be  the  river,  cutting  off  the  large  and 
fertile  tract  of  country  that  lies  beyond  it :  but 
if  she  will  adopt  the  proposition  of  the  amend- 
ment, she  ought  to  nave  for  her  domain  the 
whole  territory  within  her  present  limits. 
Might  not  Congress  propose  to  her  the  alter- 
native, take  the  restriction,  and  you  shall  have 
all  the  territory ;  reject  the  restriction,  and  you 
shall  not  go  beyond  the  river  ?  Something  of 
this  kind  is  very  likely  to  happen,  and  it  may 
hereafter  appear  that  Missouri  is  contending  for 
a  principle  that  will  operate  much  to  her  dis- 
advantage. For  my  own  part — ^and  I  only  speak 
for  myself— I  most  freely  and  sincerely  declare, 
that  if  the  restriction  be  not  agreed  to,  I  will 
vote  for  reducing  Missouri  to  the  smallest  limits 
that  are  consistent  with  the  character  of  a  State. 
If  the  restriction  be  agreed  to,  I  will  vote  for 
giving  her  such  boundaries  as  will  secure  her 
grandeur  and  comparative  importance. 

From  the  view  which  I  have  now  endeavox^^ 
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^\T*i  f**r  hi*  cr/sDtrr.  caii  b*  i£!4i5rrent  I/j  the 
•«;r.-ji:;'/D  it  '^sctfcioL-i  iii  tf-U  H'>c.-e.  n^T  j-er- 

i:  iXiArkfi.  Vet  it  i*  a  ',ae8ti'/r;  tJ^t  i*  Ijef-re  i>: 
it  H  a  'jQevtioQ  we  mart  iL«:t :  ar-J  wb'Je  we 
on  «  it  t/i  var  wnhlry  Ut  mtstl  it  fuliv  aiyl  fairlj. 
we  ov«  it  V>  kMrh  ot?j<;r  to  meet  :t  with  mctruJ 
re*;*'.l  aiKl  for^jtMnn^e.  I  »iJl  c*^nrede  even 
L'iore:  we  are  not  to  eLtertain,  ma^h  leM  to 
txyrtf^  a  tliOT];rijt  }j''istilv  to  tb*:  ri;r^it«  of  tbe 
i/J«abitaj:itii  of  tbo^  States  v  bere  dav^rrr  i'XL-ft<« : 
and  in  anj  tliin^r  I  maT  mv.  I  hope  it  will  alwavi 
be  mfltnUjt/d,  that  I  rtm^vler  w^  rights  en- 
titl^yl  U/  the  prote^ion  of  all  the  jxiwer  nf  the 
cj fUhiry.  witfi'mt  reference  to  any  other  consul- 
eration  than  ttiat  tbev  are  ackhowk-tf]^^^  bv  tbe 
roil  i>t  i  t  rj  t  ion.  A  moufi;  the  man  r  evil  -  of  «laverT. 
it  U  one,  tliat  where  it  exists  it  can  scarcelr  be 
free  I  J'  <Ji»ciiM»ed,  and  jet  there  maj  \fe  occaf^ions 
when  itH  free  dlscawion  m  of  the  greatert  im- 
portance*. Tlje  name  kind  of  difficulty  existed 
at  the  formation  of  the  comititation.  It  was 
bot  rt-movoil  by  crimination,  or  sn^picion,  or 
t!ireat>4 ;  it  waH  adjiiKte^l  QiK>n  tbe  basis  of  an 
exiting  stat«  fjf  thin^. 

Im  thi.s  Cindition  then  incompatible  with  the 
ConHtitDtion  of  the  United  8tate»^tK>  incom- 
jmtihle  that  a  State  cannot  ament  to  it?  For 
if  a  Ktate  might  voluntarily  surrender  it,  Con- 
frn.-i^  may  rermire  \U  Kurrender  as  the  term  of 
a<lffjiH«iou.  ^  ith  what  part  of  the  constitation 
U  it  incfimpatible?  It  interferes  with  no  cx- 
jiresH  provision  of  that  instrument.  It  most 
tlK-n  be  implied.  What  an  implication  I  Instead, 
however,  of  jKiintinir  out  the  parts  of  the  con- 
Btitiition  from  which  this  implication  can  be 
Diitdo,  Ktate  rights  arc  immediately  fv>nnded  in 
our  earH — State  riglits  are  in  vailed  and  violated. 
Sir,  State  riglits  in  a  phrase  of  potent  efficacy, 
and,  pro|)erly  underfttoo<l,  of  sacred  regard. 
Bnt  what  arc  Stiite  riglits  ?  They  are  ample — 
tlicy  are  invioluble ;  tliey  are  the  sure  founda- 
tion and  the  lasting  security  of  our  liberties,  and 
I  hoi>e  I  may  add,  they  are  in  no  danger  from 
the  ])resent  proi>ositi<)n.  Hut  I  must  l>e  per- 
mitted to  say,  there  are  riglits  of  the  States 
who  were  parties  to  the  constitution,  and  rights 
of  States  ttrterwanls  to  Ik;  admitted  into  the  con- 
federacy. Will  it  bo  contended  that  they  are, 
in  all  respects,  identically  the  same,  or  that  a 
new  State  is  not  upon  an  equal  footing  with  the 
original  States,  unless  it  possesses  precisely  the 
same  (lowcrs  ?  A  momcnt^s  attenti(m  will  show 
that  it  cannot.  I^foro  the  confederation,  the 
thirteen  States  who  composed  it,  were,  in  all 
rcppccts,  sovereign  and  inaepondent  States,  i>oe- 
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With  respect  to  the  ezutm^  ScttcK.  il  di; 
tnilr  be  affirmed,  thai  ther  vere  left  ia  tb 
ponffe^on  of  every  power  and  ri^t.  vUdu  «* 
not  oonceded  by  them  to  the  Unioo.  TlMf  de- 
rived no  right  or  power  from  the  connitnMs: 
they  only  retained  what  they  before  pcjawet 
mit'boot  inquiry  into  the  nacare  of  its  oriea. 
The  extent  of  this  reeerved  posBeaaoo  v  man 
easily  onderstood  than  defined.  It  is  sofliciat 
for  the  {iresent  purpose  to  say.  that  it  eompie- 
hended  all  tbe  power  of  daverv,  as  an  tnisf 
state  or  condition,  whidi  they  ^d  not  cbooK  w 
renounce  or  reiinqnish,  and  periu^  had  it  w* 
in  their  power  to  extirpates^  if  they  had  so  d^ 
sired.  The  constitution  waa  thns  the  omM* 
of  tbe  States;  the  woric  of  their  own  hutk. 
Bnt  what  is  a  new  State  f  It  is  the  creatareof 
the  constitution,  deriving  frcan  the  ooutitatioa 
its  existenoe  and  all  its  rights,  and  poaseng 
no  power  bot  what  is  imparted  to  it  by  tbe  ooa- 
Btitntion.  If  it  have  a  power  to  eatabhrii  davsy, 
it  derives  that  power  from  the  oonstitntioa,  and 
the  constitation  becomes  stained  with  tbe  ■■ 
of  having  originated  a  state  of  ilaTeiy.  Wkit 
a  reflection  woold  this  be  upon  that  instrnnMiit! 
IIow  is  it  calculated  to  diminish  the  sacred  t>- 
gard  that  has  been  felt  for  it  here  and  abnsdl 
tJp  to  tbe  present  moment^  no  such  chaiige  as 
be  made  against  the  constitation.  With  raapcct 
to  the  existing  States^  it  only  tolenit^  whiMfc  it 
could  not  remove ;  and  in  the  case  of  Louisaaiy 
it  submitted  to  circnmstanoes  equally  imeon- 
trollable.  But  (and  I  say  it  with  pride  and  witli 
pleasure),  it  never  yet  has  conferred  a  powsrto 
establish  the  condition  of  daveiy,  and  I  warn 
those,  who  are  intrusted  with  ite  admioiitri- 
tion,  to  beware  how  they  daim  for  it  the  exer- 
tion of  a  capacity  so  odious. 

But  we  are  told  that  every  thing  is  impM 
in  the  use  of  the  word  ^^state** — thai  the  coo* 
stitution  when  it  speaks  of  the  admlsrion  of  aew 
^*'  states  "  into  the  tmion,  neoessarily  means  that 
they  should  possess  certain  fiMndties  and  pow- 
ers, of  which  it  is  also  contended,  that  the  pre* 
cise  definition  is  to  be  ftrnnd  in  the  UaailkB 
and  powers  possessed  hj  the  eriginal  Sfisttt 
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I  admit,  unhesltatiDgly,  that  there  are  rights 
flo  inherent  and  essential,  and,  if  you  please,  in- 
alienable, that  a  State  cannot  surrender  them, 
nor  exist  as  a  member  of  this  Union  without 
them.  But  is  it  essential,  by  the  principles  of 
our  constitution,  to  the  character  of  a  member 
of  this  Union,  (a  newly  admitted  member,  es- 
pecially,) that  it  should  possess  all  the  powers, 
or  even  all  the  rights,  that  belonged  to  the  orig- 
inal States?  It  must  then  be  the  sovereign  of 
all  the  territory  within  its  limits,  which  has 
never  been  the  case  in  a  single  instance  of  a 
State  newly  formed  out  of  the  territory  of  the 
United  States.  It  cannot  be  the  case;  for, 
by  the  practice  of  the  government,  the  admis- 
fiion  19  made  to  depend  upon  the  number  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  not  upon  the  appropriation  of 
the  land.  The  unappropriated  lands  belong  to 
the  United  States.  Even  its  limits  are  settled 
by  Congress.  It  must,  too,  have  an  unlimited 
light  of  taxation ;  and  it  must  have  an  inde- 
pendent and  absolute  power,  extending  to  every 
thing  within  its  limits ;  for  all  these^powers  be- 
longed to  the  original  States.  Then,  sir,  not  a 
angle  new  State,  (excepting  Vermont,)  has  been 
properly  admitted   into    the  Union,  and  the 

Sractice  of  the  government  from  its  first  foun- 
ation  has  been  one  tissue  of  error  and  usurpa- 
tion. 

In  every  instance  some  restriction  or  curtail- 
ment of  legislative  authority,  more  or  less  ex- 
tensive, has  been  imposed  and  assented  to,  with 
universal  approbation.  In  the  case  of  Kentucky, 
as  we  have  seen,  Virginia  stipulated,  among  other 
things,  that  for  a  limited  time  the  lands  of  non- 
residents should  not  be  taxed  higher  than  those 
of  residents,  and  that  the  lands  of  non-residents 
residing  in  Virginia,  should  never  be  taxed 
higher  tlmn  those  of  residents.  This  is  a  palpa- 
ble restraint  upon  the  exercise  of  a  legislative 
authority,  which  every  one  of  the  existing  States 
possesses  without  restriction,  and  yet  it  never 
has  been  supposed  to  place  Kentucky  in  a  condi- 
tion of  inferiority  to  her  sister  States.  I  will  not 
tire  the  patience  of  the  committee  by  going 
through  tiie  other  instances,  which  have  been 
already  very  fully  brought  into  view.  Enough 
has  beten  said  to  show,  that  it  has  never  been 
thought  requisite  that  a  new  State  should  pos- 
sess the  same  identical  powers  which  confess- 
edly belonged  to  the  originsd  States,  and  that 
such  identity  is  not  necessary  to  a  perfect  po- 
litical equality. 

To  come  nearer  to  the  question,  I  beg  leave 
to  ask,  is  it  essential,  by  thd  principles  of  our 
constitution,  to  the  character  of  a  State,  that  it 
should  have  the  power  of  originating,  establish- 
ing, or  perpetuating  the  condition  of  slavery 
within  its  limits? 

I  request  gentlemen  to  pause  before  they  an- 
swer this  question,  and  to  look  it  fairly  in  the 
fiace,  for  it  must  be  met  Is  it  essential  to  the 
character  of  a  free  republican  State,  that  it 
ehonld  have  the  power  of  originating,  establish- 
iog,  or  perpetuating  a  system  of  slavery — so 
essential  that  it  is  not  a  free  republican  State 


without  the  power,  nor  qualified  to  be  a  mem- 
•ber  of  this  confederacy  ? 

Can  it  be  possible  that  a  constitution,  framed 
to  secure,  to  preserve,  and  to  extend  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty,  itself  rests  upon  a  principle  so 
impolitic  and  so  indefensible  as  this  ?  I  should 
very  much  fear  that  we  neither  expect  the 
favor  of  Heaven  nor  the  approbation  of  men 
for  a  constitution  so  constructed — whose  pro- 
fessions were  so  entirely  at  variance  with  its 
principles.  Can  it  be  pretended,  will  any  one 
be  hardy  enough  to  assert  that  ^is  power  be- 
longs to  the  rights  of  self-government,  or  of  a 
just  sovereignty,  or  that  it  is  to  be  arranged  in 
the  same  class  with  the  authority  exercised  by 
every  well  constituted  society,  in  regulatiag  the 
domestic  relations?  Where  slavery  exists  it 
may  be,  (as  was  said  by  a  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia,) that  slaves  are  regarded  as  in  a  state  of 
perpetual  minority.  It  might  with  equal  pro- 
priety be  said  at  once  that  they  are  regarded  as 
in  a  state  of  perpetual  subjection — it  amounts 
to  the  same  thing ;  for  surely  no  man  will  se- 
riously afltoa,  that  this  decree  of  perpetual  mi- 
nority has  its  source  in  the  same  feelings  and 
views  which  in  all  civilized  nations  have  led  to 
the  enactment  of  laws  for  the  protection  of  in- 
fancy against  its  own  foUy  and  imprudence. 
The  one  originates  in  parental  affection,  anx- 
iously providing  for  the  welfare  of  its  offspring 
during  the  period  when  by  nature  the  judgment 
is  weak  and  the  passions  strong ;  and  every  in- 
capacity which  the  laws  have  established  is 
meant  as  a  shield  for  infancy  against  danger  to 
itself.  The  other — has  it  any  view  to  the  com- 
fort or  well  being  of  this  perpetual  minor  ?  I 
Avill  not  pursue  the  inquiry  lest  I  should  wound 
the  feelings  of  some  who  hear  me,  and  whom  I 
would  not  willingly  offend.  Where  slavery  ex- 
ists you  may  call  it  what  you  please ;  you  have 
a  perfect  right  to  do  so,  and  to  regulate  it  by 
such  laws  as  you  deem  best ;  but  in  a  discussion 
hke  the  present,  it  seems  to  me  an  utter  per- 
version of  language  to  style  it  a  minority,  as  it 
would  be  an  utter  perversion  of  sentiment  to 
suppose  that  it  has  anv  resemblance  to  the  en- 
dearing relation  out  of  which  the  laws  for  the 
government  of  infancy  have  grown. 

How  is  this  power  essential  to  the  character 
o^  a  free  republican  State?  Suppose  this  evil 
were  now  happily  extirpated,  is  there  any  moral 
or  political  competency  under  the  constitution 
to  restore  it  among  us  ?  Has  any  one  ever  se- 
riously contended  for  such  a  power?  No:  it 
certainly  could  not  be  re-established  without 
the  consent  of  Congress,  and  yet  I  think  it  will 
scarcely  be  asserted,  that  the  States  would  not 
still  possess  all  the  essential  powers  of  self- 
government,  and  a  just  sovereignty;  that  they 
would  not  be  as  free,  as  independent,  as  happy, 
and  at  least  as  powerful  as  they  are  now. 

Upon  what  footing,  then,  do  the  original 
States  stand  in  this  respect  ?  Did  the  constitu- 
tion either  give  or  reserve  to  them  the  right  of 
originating  or  establishing  a  state  of  slavery  ? 
Have  they  now,  or  have  they  ever  had  sujok^^ 
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rigbt  ?  Ii  tbere  •  ri^t  io  tcj  of  them  to  re- 
duce a  fre«  rnan  to  a  istate  of  Harenr,  except  aa 
a  panUbmeDt  for  crimes  rjf  which  be  baa  been  • 
l«-;ni]!T  orjnvict«ifl,  &ek1  not  ezteDdin)^  to  bia  oif- 1 
aprin^?  The  great  principlta  of  tFie  oon<tita- 
tioD  are  all  at  variance  with  rach  a  doctrine. 
It  b)  plain  enough  how  the  conventi'jn  consider- 
e<l  the  matter,  and  how  it  was  conridered  bj 
the  StAt4-ft,  individoally  and  cfdlectivelj.  Thej 
reirard<.'<J  it  then  aa  they  regard  it  now,  as  an 
nnfortanateljr  existing  evil,  of  which  it  was  im- 
|K»«iibIe  V)  rid  them^elve^  and  whicK,  therefore, 
they  muKt  manage  in  the  manner  mo«t  onndo- 
cive  to  their  MiArty :  an  accidental  and  deph>ra- 
ble  fttate  of  thinfTM,  not  to  be  terminated  by  any 
tueaiis  which  human  wiadom  waa  then  able  to 
deriMf.  It  was  upon  thi«  fuoting,  tliat  which  is 
called  the  compromise  took  place — it  was  a 
eomjiromise  with  an  afflicting  neccMity,  and 
mark  well  the  manner  of  it !  It  was  a  silent 
compact  bet  Ween  tlie  exi'^ting  States,  upon  a 
8iihj«<-t  which  thev  all  felt  was  beyond  their 
p*iwer  to  deal  with.  That  silence,  that  most 
em[>hatic  and  impressive  silence  of  the  consti- 
tntion,  is  the  sure  indication  of  the  feelings 
which  prevailed  in  the  convention.  What  could 
they  say  ?  They  would  not  utter  the  word 
slave  <ir  Hlavery,  and  whenever  they  found  oc- 
casion to  make  any  )»rovision  on  the  subject, 
they  had  recourse  U}  other  language,  as  if  the 
%'i*ry  terms  were  hateful  and  otTensive,  and  un- 
fit to  be  employed  in  that  instrument.  What 
could  they  do?  lliey  could  only  indulge  a 
li(»pi'  that  a  time  would  come  when  this  evil 
might  Ije  eradicated,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  they 
bore  their  testimony  against  it  by  that  expre!»- 
sive  hilence,  of  which  no  one  could  mistake  or 
misunderstand  the  meaning. 

That  compact^  not  of  words,  but  of  silence, 
had  the  precise  effect,  while  it  avoided  a  recog- 
nition of  the  legitimate  origin  of  the  evil,  of 
lettving  every  one  of  the  then  existing  States  in 
posM*HHion  of  the  jHiwer  which  it  actually  exer- 
cised, except  HO  fur  as  it  was  parted  with  to  the 
Union.  The  ambiguity  in  tno  constitution,  if 
any  there  be,  arises  altogether  from  this  well- 
meant  UKxle  of  treating  the  subject.  What  the 
frainers  of  that  instrument  intended  should 
signify  their  detestation  of  slavery,  has  furnish- 
ed nn  argument  in  favor  of  its  extension.  For, 
as  silence  left  the  existing  States  in  po8.session 
of  the  i)owor,  so  silence  is  interpreted,  in  the 
aflmiHsion  of  new  States,  to  confer  the  power ; 
and  this  rule  of  construction  throws  upon  Con- 
gress the  necessity  of  an  active  exertion  of 
authority  for  its  restraint,  for  which  gentlemen 
Insist  we  must  show  a  positive  grant.  But,  with 
respect  to  the  existing  States,  it  was  a  i>ower 
paramount  to  the  constitution  itself,  and  which 
no  State  surrendered ;  a  power,  however,  and 
a  necessity,  too,  confined  to  her  own  limits. 

Can  this  bo  affirmed  with  truth  of  any  State 
newly  admitted  into  the  Union?  Can  it  be 
said  to  stand  upon  the  same  footing  as  the 
original  States,  cither  as  to  paramount  power, 
and  existing  condition,  or  the  cose  of  necessi- 


tyf  Up  to  the  moment  of  admuBioB.it  iia> 
ject  entirely  and  czdnsTd  j  to  tlie  goreniam 
of  Congreoa,  as  a  part  of  'the  terriiofT  cf  i^ 
Union.  It  prasenta  itaeif  to  CoogrenSm  t  to^ 
ritorr,  asking  to  become  a  State;,  but  briape 
with  it  DO  State  rigfata— no  State  powca^ 
DOthing  to  be  reaerred,  but  eTcrr  thiag  n 
be  received.  It  presenta  itaelf  &ti  from  Af 
condition  of  iUrerr,  or  aobject  to  it  inn 
slight  a  degree  as  to  be  eaalj  manageibSt 
and  affording  no  just  gronnd  for  its  eoDiiBt- 
ance.  Unlesa.  theKfoe,  it  ean  be  ahowiu  ilia 
it  is  so  easential  to  the  oomfdetion  of  a  free 
republican  State  of  thia  UnicHL,  to  hare  ik 
power  of  originating  or  perpetnating  iUtbj. 
that  it  cannot  be  tne  and  repobSkan  witboa 
it,  the  argument  most  fidl  altogether.  Boafa, 
sir,  how  can  the  righta  of  the  new  8tite  he 
affected.  It  has  the  cfacnce  of  coming  in  spoe 
the  terms,  or  not  coming  in  at  alL 

I  am  aware,  it  may  be  aaid,  that  the  con- 
pact,  between  the  existing  Statea,  ought  to 
be  considered  as  a  motn2  atipnlation,  vith 
each  other;  that  new  States  enonld.  in  thii 
respect,  be  left  tree  to  choose  for  themsdni. 
It  is  nowhere  said  so;  and  to  me  it  snds 
worse  than  idle  to  anppoae,  that  then  ii  i 
dormant  abstract  principle  in  tlie  oonslitatka, 
in  favor  of  slavery,  to  spring  np  only  as  a  bir 
rier  against  what  is,  anid  alwaya  has  been  000- 
ceded  to  be,  right  and  JusL  Show  me  the 
value  of  it,  in  practice,  and  I  am  then  vn- 
pared  to  listen  to  the  deduction  -  but,  at  kog 
as  the  argument  terminatea  only  in  evil,  or, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  in  preTenting  a  good 
so  long  exactly  it  is  impoaaible  for  it  to  fiod 
its  way  to  the  hearts  or  the  nnderstandinf  d 
meiL  When,  not  long  ago,  it  was  affinMd  in 
this  House,  that  the  constitution  gave  to  Con- 
gress a  power  to  make  certain  public  improTe 
ments — ^to  open  the  channels  for  wealth  $ai 
trade  to  flow  from  one  quarter  of  the  coontr; 
to  another — ^to  approximate  them  to  each 
other,  to  connect  tnem  by  the  ties  of  'met- 
est  and  mutual  dependence  and  mutual  regard. 
I  listened  with  attentiim  and  pleasure,  for  I 
expected  to  find  a  power  so  beneficent  So, 
sir,  if  I  am  told  that  there  is  a  power  in  the 
constitution  to  arrest  the  march  of  slavery,  to 
extend  the  sphere  of  freedom,  personal  at  wdl 
as  political,  that  too,  I  expect  to  find.  Bat, 
when  I  am  told,  that  there  is  a  silent^  dN- 
mant  principle  in  the  constitntion,  a  snOa 
power  that  forbids  us  to  check  the  extensioa 
of  slavery,  I  confess  to  you,  that  I  iuTohintirilj 
shrink  from  the  process  of  reasoning  hv  which 
it  is  deduced,  and  revolt  invdnntariV  ^^ 
the  conclusion.  If  it  be  apparent,  I  most  sod 
I  will  submit  to  it;  but  if  it  be  not  dear,  I 
am  not  disposed  to  search  for  it^  either  among 
the  high  attributes  of  aoTereign  power,  or  the 
more  frequent  reftige  of  State  rights. 

But  1  admit  that  thia  assertion  is  tme,  tf 
to  every  rightfbl  and  aaaential  power,  which 
belongs  inseparably  to  repabliQaii  self-gonn' 
ment,  or  U  necesaaij  to  plaoa  a  State  vpoi 
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an  equal  political  footing  with  her  sister  States, 
and  render  her  worthy  to  be  a  member  of  the 
confederacy.  As  to  the  rights  of  self-govern- 
ment, I  have  nothing  more  to  say.  It  only  re- 
mains to  inquire,  whether  the  proposed  re- 
striction disturbs  or  interferes  with  any  of 
the  great  political  rights  of  the  State,  or  is 
calculated  to  lessen  her  weight  and  influence 
in  the  scale  of  the  Union?  The  great  and 
important  right  of  every  State,  is  that  which 
regards  her  representation  in  the  national 
councils.  Is  that  impaired  by  the  restriction  ? 
The  compromise  of  the  constitution,  in  the  arti- 
cle of  representation,  was  founded  upon  a  sim- 
ple, and  now  well-ostablished  principle,  applied 
to  preserve  the  balance  of  the  existing  States. 
It  was  not  that  property  was  to  be  represented 
— for  then,  every  kind  of  property  ought  to 
have  been  estimated  in  fixing  the  ratio — but 
that  this  particular  kind  of  property  occupied 
the  place  and  consumed  the  food  of  a  free  popu- 
lation, and  to  that  extent  lessened  the  compara- 
tive numbers  of  the  State,  not  for  a  time  only, 
but  for  ever.  If  the  free  population  had  furnish- 
ed the  ratio,  how  many  representatives  would 
Virginia  now  have  ?  To  preserve  the  balance 
of  the  States,  then  and  thereafter,  the  rule  of 
three-fifths  was  adopted,  and  with  this  rule,  the 
constitution  considers  that  there  is  a  fair  politi- 
cal equality  between  the  free  States  and  the 
fllave  States.  Can  it  be  said,  that  the  political 
rights  of  the  State  are,  in  this  leading  and  all 
important  point,  impaired  by  the  restriction? 
In  point  of  fact,  her  influence  and  power  are  in- 
creased, for  the  free  population  will  increase 
more  rapidly  than  the  slave  population,  and  she 
is  entitled  to  a  representation  for  the  whole 
number,  instead  of  being  limited,  as  to  a  part, 
to  three-fifths.  Whoever  will  take  the  trouble 
to  examine  the  comparative  increase  of  the  two 
descriptions  of  States,  will  be  satisfied  of  this, 
and  I  have  no  desire  to  obtain  for  the  free  States 
the  advantage,  hinted  at  by  a  member  who  has 
opposed  the  amendment,  of  infusing  into  the 
States  to  be  fonned  a  debilitating  disease,  which 
will  stint  their  growth  and  lessen  their  political 
weight  in  the  Union.  The  political  right  of  a 
State,  secured  by  the  constitution,  is,  if  there 
are  slaves,  to  apply  to  them  the  rule  of  three - 
fifths,  and  that  right,  I  admit,  cannot  be  in- 
fringed. But  it  is  not  necessary  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  full  benefit  of  the  principle  of  rep- 
resentation, nor  fairly  to  be  deduced  from  it  as 
a  part  of  the  compromise,  that  a  new  State 
should  be  permitted  to  have  slaves. 

I  may  be  allowed  again  to  ask,  what  are  the 
political  rights  of  a  State  in  regard  to  the  Union  ? 
They  are  the  political  rights  of  the  free  inhabit- 
ants, the  only  condition  known  to  the  constitu- 
tion. Slaves  have  no  politcal  rights.  They  are 
acquired  by  force,  and  tliey  are  held  by  force ; 
and  if  it  be  lawful  to  hqld  them  at  all,  it  is  also 
lawftil  to  use  any  degree  of  force  that  is  neces- 
aary  to  hold  them  in  quiet  subjection.  Every 
law  of  a  slave-holding  State,  which  provides 
IMTticnlarly  for  this  condition  of  men,  by  pecu- 


liar exertions  of  authority,  by  an  unusual  disci- 
pline, or  by  unusual  terrors  and  punishments, 
having  no  tiew  to  their  own  benefit,  but  only  to 
the  safety  of  their  masters,  is  an  exertion  of 
force  (necessary  where  the  condition  exists)  for 
the  security  of  society,  not  to  be  mentioned 
reproachfully,  much  less  to  be  interfered  with, 
but  stUl  a  mere  exertion  of  force  demonstratinff 
that  slaves  have  no  political  rights.  They  add 
nothing  to  the  mass  of  rights.  I  would  not  be 
understood  to  question  the  power  of  the  States 
where  this  condition  exists.  Whether  it  is  a 
power  reserved  or  a  power  acquired,  it  is,  as  to 
them,  recognized  by  the  constitution,  and  enti- 
tled to  the  support  and  protection  of  the  whole 
strength  of  the  Union.  We  may  have  our  wishes 
and  our  feelings  on  the  subject — it  is  for  them 
alone  to  decide,  how  long  this  state  of  things 
shall  continue.  If  ever  the  time  should  come, 
when  they  shall  be  able  and  willing  to  rid  them- 
selves of  the  evil,  it  will  be  hailed  with  unaffect- 
ed delight.  Till  then,  while  this  constitution 
endures,  we  have  no  right  to  ascend  beyond  its 
provisions,  and  we  are  bound  to  carry  them 
fully  into  effect.  The  State  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent  has  been  as  ardent  and  sin- 
cere in  the  cause  of  emancipation  as  any  State 
in  this  Union.  But  she  has  never  lost  sight  of 
her  obligations  to  her  sister  States.  Her  laws 
and  her  judicial  decisions  will  be  found  to  be 
in  strict  conformity  with  the  constitution,  and 
so  they  will  continue  to  be. 

If  the  members  of  the  convention  meant  to 
frame  a  compact  between  the  States,  to  the 
effect  which  has  been  mentioned,  that  is  to  say, 
that  every  new  State  should,  in  this  respect,  be 
left  entirely  free,  we  might  reasonably  expect 
to  find  it  somewhere  in  the  constitution.  It 
could  not  have  been  forgotten  or  overlooked : 
it  was  a  subject  in  itself  of  too  much  interest 
and  importance ;  and,  besides,  the  ordinance  of 
1787  was  adopted  while  the  convention  was 
sitting  that  framed  the  constitution,  and  that 
ordinance  provided  for  the  admission  of  States, 
with  a  perpetual  inhibition  of  slavery.  Under 
the  confederation  it  had  been  assumed  as  a 
power  belonging  to  Congress,  and  exercised  as 
a  power  fit  to  be  exercised  by  Congress.  It  is 
incredible  that  the  constitution  should  have 
designed  to  disaflSrm  all  this,  and  yet  have  said 
nothing  about  it,  but  conferred  without  limita- 
tion the  very  power  to  which  it  had  become  an 
established  incident. 

Can  any  good  reason  be  assigned  why  the 
existing  States  should  have  entered  into  such  a 
compact?  It  was  not  necessary  to  the  com- 
j)romise,  which  regarded  only  the  actual  con- 
dition of  the  States,  and  wliich  meant  to  pre- 
serve to  each  of  them  nothing  more  than  the 
power  within  its  limits.  The  constitution  was 
not  formed  for  a  day  or  a  year,  but  for  a  suc- 
cession of  time — I  hope  for  ages ;  and  it  might 
easily  have  been  foreseen,  that  cases  would 
probably  occur  in  which  the  exercise  of  such  a 
power  by  the  government  would  be  of  the  ut- 
most importance.    Suppose  the  case  of  ^^^^a*- 
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If   TOQ  ptlTJLil   LiiT  Xft  haT«  thift  kiC^  of  yj^ijtr 

t«<t   ^j«r.  with   aii   th«  a«*u  of  ti^   rL>«. 
ftdpiii:»^*t  t>««  iumrr«<ti<>Q  of  th«  ^rbcrr^j  vitiin 
b«:r   \it^^n.   %xA   %g»itJ<   th«   uuvi*fi4  of  ai.t 
fr>nri;ri  HAti'fD.     Yoa  Are  br/fjLii  ere:*  to  *«c::re 
t//  h»-r  t>j«  efijoTTo^rit  of  tL;»  ^^17  pro|«rrtv.  ' 
•lyi  ]i  «  uh\g\i^0iriT\z  pov«r  ^LotiI^I  bv  f.Frcie  or 
'M^r«rtif>o.  f%iTj  off  ber  *Urfa^  it  would  btcoifie 
•  c%a««  «/  nAtVjiial  qoAm;!  a&<i  '/f  war.    ^Jcr  ; 
own  rc<rnt  biAt^/rj  srive^  cli  wi  ezAmpIe  of  iiomc;-  ; 
thin/  r>f  thirt  MTt.     WtiAt  wft^  tiiv  SrmiDole  ! 
wfcr  f    T>i«  runaway  slkx^  id  GeorvuL  C'ln*  i 
binin;r  with  outlaws  an'l  Indiana  in  i'loriiiA.  ; 
cmrn«:<i  ^m  h^^stilities  af^>n  the  Uirders  of  G<:«>r- 1 
gia.  «ri/l  that  StAt«  (im  the  had  a  ri;rht  t^j  do> 
call<;tfl  up^^n  the  Unit<rd  ^tat<n  for  pr^^t^ction. 
It  WM  ((rante^J,  arid  Lenre  the  .Seioinole  war.  ! 
If  a  new  .Stat«.  irircauwtaDced  an  I  have  sop-  • 
tj^rtef],  iilKinld  afiplj  for  admii^-i'^ii    into   the  I 
Urjioa,  would  it  nul  be  reaflf/nahle.  nay,  would  ; 
it  riot  tie  e-i<entiaIJy  jijiit  and  rie<^e%MrT.  to  re-  | 
rjnire  her  fir-t  Ut  stipulate  tliat  nhe  would  not  ! 
intni«iijf;e  that  f^^uroe  of  weak  new,  and  that 
cauM  of  <|uarrel,  which  mijrht  lie  m  eziiensive 
and  hurrltrhA'irrie  V9  the  Union  ?     It  oufrht  not 
Uf  1^  a  ronrem  of  the  State  alone,  becaiue  it 
may  liecorue  a  char^re  to  the  nation. 

I  think  I  niuy  safely  affinn  that  thi»  is  the 
prartical,  ttftahli«»lie<l  cimit ruction  of  the  cm- 
iititntion,  a«ted  and  appro ve<]  fmin  it-«  adoption 
t^i  the  present  day.  Hut  jHrmiit  nie  fur  a  mo- 
ment tf>  examine  the  Hpirit  of  that  inatrument. 
If,  aH  in  clearly  Hhown,  the  toleratiim  of  olaverj 
by  tijc  cinHtitution,  and  the  correflii«mdinff  pro- 
viftJonH,  were  owin^^  to  an  incidental,  ezi»ting, 
and  iincontrolluhle  necesnity,  then  it  is  plainly 
the  Hpirit  of  the  cjm\\a%f\t  that  tlie  jiowcr  should 
never  hu  jHTinitted  to  a  new  State,  but  where 
the  h/iino  ini[ierioiis  circumMtancert  exist  to  de- 
iiiund  if,  an  in  the  case  of  the  orifriiial  States. 
Huch  wiiM  the  ftt4-t  in  the  inntanco  of  Louisiana. 
What,  then,  U  it  tlwit  Congrew  are  to  do  upon 
f«uch  iin  iKM-jiMJon  ?  To  impose  conditions,  arbi- 
triirily  i  Sn,  "To  jiidjre  of  the  circumstances, 
rcfrnrdin^  in  due  proportion  the  interests  of  the 
8tat4'  uikI  the  I  ni<fn.  If  that  deplorable  ne- 
ceHHity  exJHt,  they  ]iermit,  in  Nilence,  wliat  (like 
the  franiers  of  the  constitution;  they  will  not 
in  terms  avow.  If  not,  tliey  adjudicate  by  the 
refttriction,  wliich  it  is  then  ttieir  moral  and 
const itutionjil  duty  U)  impose. 

This  is  tlio  true,  it  is  tlie  necessary,  and  only 
just  construction  <»f  the  constitution :  the  only 
one  that  is  consistent  either  with  the  profe:}- 
Hions  wu  have  always  been  in  the  linbit  of 
niiikinfc,  or  with  the  hope  tliat  was  certainly 
once  very  much  cherished,  that  a  mode  mi^ht 
some  day  bo  devised  of  abolishing  this  great 
evil.  We  may  assert  as  we  will  that  we  are 
not  in  favor  of  slavery ;  as  long  as  it  shall  be 
seriously  insisted  that,  by  the  constitution  of 
our  country,  every  new  State  has  the  inherent 
and  iniilienahle  right  of  establishing  domestic 
servitude  so  long  our  professions  will  be  dbbe- 
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.  pr««efliic«i  bj  ihi&  vcir 

di£cGit  and  embai  i«ij 

w  «cbj«<c!    Can  it  be 

that  we  sincerely  beaeT4 

i  it  ti>  W  an  evil,  tad 

ya  will  jrravely  insit  that  h  »  a  rirht  of  evtrr 

nvw  rkate  ^>  do— whasff  I  vm»  zuimr  to  ar. 

enjoy  this  evil,  but  that  vouki  be  a  perrnoa 
of  terms — afflict  and  izgare  hersc-Il  and  her  i»- 
sociate4  t<ja  by  admittinz  it  within  her  Hmi&i) 
If  it  he  a  g«M4,  the  argiuDeot  i*  inteUi2iMe:  tf 
it  be  even  doubtfoL  tha«  I*  $till  some  scope  fir 
choice:  but  if  it  be  an  acknowWds^  evfl.  it 
!i«euis  to  me  eztravai^t..  if  doc  absazd.  to  eea- 
tend  that  there  is  a  right  to  hare  it.  and  thii  a 
prohibition  restrains  or  impairs  the  just  libcctr 
of  a  itew  State. 

ThU  construction  too  is  plainly  indicated  br 
at  least  one  pn>Tision  of  the  conatitiitioii--4 
mean  the  ninth  section  of  the  fir^  artida 
**  The  migration  or  importation  of  soch  perMU 
as  any  of  the  States  now  existing;  »hall  tfaiok 
proper  U)  admit  shall  not  be  prtdabited  bv  Cod* 
gress  prior  to  the  year  1806.''  Why  is  this 
restraint  upon  the  power  of  Congressconficed 
to  the  States  *^  now  existing  i  *'  It  was  to  gire 
to  Congress  the  power,  immediat^v,  to  prevent 
the  introduction  of  slavery  into  tLe  States  to 
be  formed.  I  do  not  doabt  diat  it  had  a  ptf^ 
ticular  reference  to  the  ordinance  of  1787,  tnd 
was  meant  to  guard  against  the  inference  that 
Congress  had  not  the  authority  to  complete  the 
work  the  ordinance  had  begnn.  For,  U*  the  re- 
straint had  been  general,  comprehending  the 
States  to  be  formed,  as  well  as  those  existin^i 
Congress  could  not,  within  the  twenty  yetni 
have  prohibited  the  '^migration  or  importation*" 
of  slaves  into  the  States  to  be  admitted  into  the 
North-west  Territory ;  and  then  one  of  two  eon- 
sequences  must  have  followed ;  either  Congrev 
would  have  refused  to  admit  the  States  withia 
the  twenty  years,  which  would  not  have  been 
consistent  with  the  engagements  entered  into, 
or  they  must  have  admitted  them  with  the 
power  of  receiving  slaves,  which  would  hsTV 
been  contrary  to  the  provisioDB  of  the  ordinanoei 
It  is  therefore,  I  say.  that  this  seeUon  of  the 
constitution  had  a  plain  reforence  to  the  ord- 
nance; and  while  it  evinoea,  in  the  dearest 
manner,  a  constitutional  distinction  between 
the  existing  States  and  States  to  be  admitted, 
upon  the  very  subject  now  in  question,  and 
plainly  intimates  a  design  to  give  a  control  to 
Congress  over  the  introduction  of  stavery  into 
States  to  be  formed;  it  also  seema  to  roe  to 
afford  a  constitutional  aanction  to  the  ordioanee 
itself. 

The  view  which  I  have  thii%  I  fbar  at  too 
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great  expense  of  time  and  patience  to  the  com- 
mittee, endeavored  to  present,  is  to  my  mind 
60  conclusive,  that  I  should  hope  it  would  be 
unnecessary  to  detain  them  longer.  But,  there 
has  been  all  along  an  assumption,  by  those 
"who  are  opposed  to  the  amendment,  which  I 
think  extremely  questionable,  if  it  be  not  wholly 
unfounded.  It  is  assumed,  that  the  condition 
proposed  by  the  amendment  will  produce  an 
inequality  between  the  State  to  be  admitted, 
and  the  existing  States.  It  is  not  material, 
(the  inequality  being  of  no  consequence,)  but  I 
mistake  if  I  may  not  safely  deny  that  it  will 
occasion  an  inequality  at  all.  Sir,  has  any 
State  in  this  Union  a  constitutional  capacity  to 
originate  or  establish  a  state  of  slavery  ?  To  be 
more  precise — if  a  State,  (Pennsylvania,  for  ex- 
ample,) has  once  abolished  slavery,  has  it  a 
power,  without  the  consent,  and  against  the 
will  of  Congress,  to  restore  that  condition? 
This  is  an  interesting,  but,  I  think,  it  is  not  a 
difficult  question,  and  certainly  it  is  not  a  dan- 
gerous one  to  discuss.  No  State,  that  has  once 
abolished  slavery,  will,  I  believe,  ever  desire  to 
restore  it.  And  here,  sir,  I  invoke  to  my  aid 
the  great  principles  of  the  constitution,  and  the 

f'eat  truths  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
invoke,  too,  the  principle  of  the  compromise, 
founded  as  it  was  upon  an  existing  state  of 
things,  and  recognizing  no  rights  but  what  ne- 
cessity conferred- 

The  reduction  of  a  fellow-creature  to  slavery, 
to  a  state  where  nothing  is  his  own  but  his 
sorrows  and  his  sufferings,  is,  if  you  please,  an 
act  of  sovereign  power;  that  is,  of  sovereign 
force,  which  obeys  no  law  but  its  own  will,  and 
knows  no  limits  but  the  measure  of  its  strength. 
If  these  States  were  sovereign,  they  too,  like 
other  sovereigns,  might  exert  a  lawless  power. 
It  would,  nevertheless,  be  morally  wrong.  But, 
they  are  sovereignties,  qualified  by  the  grants 
of  power  to  the  Union,  and  by  the  great  polit- 
ical principles  upon  which  all  our  institutions 
repose.  The  sanction  of  these  principles  is  now 
added  to  the  force  of  moral  obligation ;  and  the 
beautiful  feature  of  our  government,  that  which 
entitles  it  to  the  respect  of  strangers,  and  to  our 
affection,  that  which  distinguishes  it  from  all 
the  governments  that  have  ever  existed,  is  to 
be  found  in  this  single  truth.  Such  is  its  struc- 
ture, that  it  can  do  no  lawless  violence,  and 
whenever  we  speak  of  sovereignty,  we  mean  a 
rightful,  moral  sovereignty,  and  not  a  power  to 
do  whatever  it  has  strength  to  accomplish. 

Whence,  then,  can  a  State  derive  such  a 
right,  I  mean  a  right  to  originate  or  r^b^tablish 
slavery?  It  cannot,  by  force,  reduce  freemen 
to  the  condition  of  slaves.  This  no  one  would 
undertake  to  maintain.  It  cannot  draw  them 
from  abroad,  for  Congress  have  the  unquestion- 
able power  to  prohibit  importation.  Can  it  re- 
ceive them  from  other  States  of  this  Union? 
The  supposition  imputes  to  the  constitution  the 
greatest  weakness,  and  is  wholly  inconsistent 
with  the  hope  entertained  by  tne  great  men 
who  framed  it,  that  this  evil  might  some  day  be 


abolished.  I  think  this  channel  is  stopped,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  by  the  power  of  Congress  to  pre- 
vent importation  and  migration.  Importation, 
we  all  understand  to  include  slaves  brought  in 
from  abroad,  from  any  foreign  territory,  whe- 
ther by  land  or  by  water ;  and  we  all  agree,  that 
it  is  sufficient  to  comprehend  in  its  interdict, 
every  bringing  in  of  slaves  from  abroad.  The 
term  "  migration "  is  applied  to  the  same  de- 
scription of  "  persons,"  and  upon  the  plainest 
principles  of  construction  must  be  understood  to 
apply  to  something  different  from  "importa- 
tion."  What  can  it  apply  to;  but  the  passage 
or  transfer  cf  slaves  from  one  State  or  Territory 
to  another  ?  An  argument,  urged  by  the  mem- 
ber who  last  addressed  the  committee,  (Mr. 
Clay,)  I  mean  the  argument  derived  from  that 
part  of  the  constitution  which  denies  to  Con- 
gress the  power  of  imposing  a  duty  upon  exports 
from  any  of  the  States,  strongly  supports  this 
interpretation.  The  two  clauses,  taken  toge- 
ther, (and  they  are  in  the  same  section,)  amount 
to  this:  you  shall  not  prohibit  the  "importa- 
tion" until  after  the  year  1808;  but,  in  Uio 
mean  time,  you  may  impose  a  tax  or  duty  upon 
"  such  importation  "  not  exceeding  ten  dollars 
for  each  person ;  you  shall  not,  during  the  same 
period,  prohibit  "migration,"  but  can  you  im- 
pose a  duty  or  tax  ?  No.  The  authority  to  im- 
pose a  duty  or  tax  is  dropped,  and  why  ?  Be- 
cause migration,  meaning,  ^as  we  insist,)  a 
transfer  from  State  to  State,  mcludes,  in  every 
instance,  the  exportation  from  a  State;  and 
therefore,  by  the  fifth  clause  of  the  same  sec- 
tion, no  '^duty  or  tax  "  can  be  laid  upon  it. 

Various  interpretations  of  this  clause  of  the 
constitution  have  been  attempted  by  those  who 
are  opposed  to  the  amendment,  but  none  of 
them,  I  think,  consistent  with  the  fair  import 
of  the  terms,  or  the  manifest  spirit  of  the 
constitution.  One  gentleman,  indeed,  (Mr. 
Smith,  of  Maryland,)  has  said,  some  days  ago, 
that  it  was  intended  to  give  to  Congress  3ie 
power  to  prevent  the  passage,  from  one  State 
into  another,  of  slaves  imported  into  the  former 
from  abroadl  His  long  experience  and  know- 
ledge entitle  the  suggestion  to  great  considera- 
tion, and  it  appears  to  me  to  concede  the  precise 
construction  contended  for.  He  admits  that 
the  clause  applies  to  slaves,  and  the  term  "mi- 
gration" to  slaves  transferred  from  one  State 
to  another.  Now,  as  there  is  no  description  of 
the  kind  of  slaves,  which  limits  it  to  slaves  im- 
ported, it  must  apply  to  all  slaves.  I  will  not 
insist  upon  the  advantage  of  this  concession; 
the  case  is  fully  made  out  without  it. 

But  we  are  told  by  the  gentleman  from  Dela- 
ware, that  the  technical  meaning  of  the  word 
migration,  is  a  change  of  residence  from  one 
country  to  another.  I  must  be  permitted  to 
say,  that  I  am  not  aware  that  the  word  in  ques- 
tion has  ever  received  a  technical  meaning. 
We  call  those  words  technical  which  have  been 
appropriated  to  the  service  of  an  art  or  science, 
and  in  relation  to  that  art  or  science  have 
received  a  definite   and  somewhat  ax^oS^^di^ 
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■enw,  well  nnderstCKid  bj  thow  who  are  ac-  [ 
qiiainte*]  with  the  finhje^.     Tbiui,  when  we 
apeak  of  an  **  estate  tail,'*  or  ^^a  contiii|eent  re- 
mainder/^ the  lanjrua^  is  perfectly  intelligible 
to  a  lawyer.    The  tenu  migration  han  never,  to 
my  kncfwle^lj^,  been  fo  apprrn»riated,  nnleas  it 
may  lie  corLxitJerctl  as  liavinf?  been  adopted  by 
natural iMit  an  deflerii>tiTe  of  the  habita  of  certain 
•nirnaln,  and  then  it  meanH  simply  a  change  of 
climate  fnr  the  iuike  of  temperature,  or  a  change 
of  place  fi»r  the  sake  of  frMid ;  but  not  a  change 
of  country.     In  its  vulgar  ftense,  that  ia,  its 
com  moil  Ncn.se,  as  given  to  us  in  dictionariea,  as 
used  in  r;<»n vernation  or  by  approved  writem,  it 
means  only  a  change  of  place.    In  two  pages 
of  Dr.  Seybert*s  SUtistical  Annals,  (37,  S8.)  the 
word  is  three  times  used  to  denote  the  change 
or  transfer  of  residence  from  one  State  to  ano- 
ther; and  it  may  be  remarked,  in  passing,  is 
accompanied  with  a  reriection  whicL  well  de- 
ten'Cri  the  attention  of  thof^e  who  insist  so 
•trennoiiAly  n[>on  the  free  admission  of  Mis- 
ionri,  in  order  that  the  owners  of  slaves  may  be 
enal>le<l  to  go  into  that  State.    **  It  is  important 
to  consider  how  far  the  ditfuHion  of  oar  jiopnla- 
lion  iiiJiy  weaken  as  us  a  nation,  and  what  will 
be  tlie  etTect  of  the  migrations  on  the  agricnl- 
ture  of  the  Atlantic  Nates?    Many  Tenable 
farmM,  originally  pro<luctive,  have  been  aban- 
doned, atter  they  were  ezliausted  and  made 
barren  from  constant  cultivation,  and  no  appli- 
cation of  the  means  to  restore  their  lost  ferti- 
lity,    if  migration  be  continued  ander  these 
circnnifltances,  some  districts  will  hereafter  ex- 
Libit  all  the  fe:itures  and  poverty  of  a  desert, 
and  extensive  tracts  of  valualile  land  will  be  a 
wasite,  to  the  injury  of  our  agnculture,  manu- 
lactures  and  commerce.    In  many  of  these  situa- 
tions, industry  would  be  abundantly  rewarded 
for  all  the  labor  and  exi>ense  of  renovating  the 
unmanagod  and  irn{K>verished  soil."    I  am  re- 
mi  nded,  by  some  one  near  me,  of  another  diffi- 
culty tiupiHMed  to  be  in  the  way  of  our  constmo- 
tion,  and  that  is,  that  migration  means  a  volun- 
tary change  of  place,  and  that  the  removal  of  a 
slave  Ls  without  his  own  consent.    Even  if  this 
were  correct,  it  would  amount  to  nothing.  The 
will  of  a  slave  is  always  the  will  of  his  master, 
and  his  acts,  whenever  they  are  in  obedience  to 
his  matfter's  orders,  are  by  the  constitution  and 
laws  deemed  to  be  voluntary.  What  other  term 
could  have  been  cm^iloyed  ?    We  are  to  remem- 
ber, that  though  the  slave  is  regarded  as  pro- 
perty, yet  ia  he  also  regarded  as  a  **  person,"  a 
human  being,  having  a  will,  but  that  will  ever 
in  coincidcnrre  with  the  wishes  of  his  master ; 
and  it  is  from  this  anomalous  composition  of 
character,  that  the  constitution  itself  had  great 
ditUculty  in  finding  terms  applicable  to  his  con- 
dition or  conduct. 

We  have  been  told,  too,  (for  the  attempts 
have  been  numerous  to  avoid  the  force  of  this 
clause),  that  it  applies  to  fireemen  coming  from 
abroad.  It  would  be  very  extraordinary,  in- 
deed, if  the  same  word,  in  the  same  sentence, 
were  to  be  interpreted  to  indade  two  descrip- 


tions so  opposile  as  flnecuicn  mod  aUrtA,  But 
all  this  is  mmote,  tcHmI  criticiRii,  mud  I  fear  I 
shall  £itigae  the  committee  bj  dwelling  apon  it 
There  is  a  much  broeder,  and  still  more  mti^ 
frctory  answer  to  the  objectiovi.  The  danse  in 
qaesttion  has  always  been  luiderstood  to  apply 
to  slavea,  and  to  sjavea  onij,  from  the  adoptioo 
of  the  constitatloa  to  the  present  time.  It  is 
(and  that  is  entirely  conclosiTe)  a  reetraint  upon 
the  power  of  Congiesa,  iDnsted  upon  hr  the 
slavenokiing  Statea,  to  secure  for  a  limited'  time 
the  right  of  sapplyiDg  themaelTes  with  siarea 
This  is  Cuniliaiiy  known  to  erery  perwn  wbo 
has  any  acqiudntance  with  the  historr  of  the 
oonstitntion,  and  it  it  known,  also,  that  two  of 
the  States  (South  Carolina  and  Georgia)  wooU 
not  have  come  into  the  Unioa  without  it  Hor 
any  one,  knowing  these  things,  can  gravely  is- 
sert  that  the  danse  has  anj  provision  rating 
to  freemen,  it  is  entirelsr  impossible  ibr  me  to 
conceive.  It  imputes  either  mistake  or  fodiib 
demgn  to  the  ftamers  of  that  instrmnent ;  ibr 
no  good  reason  can  possibly  be  assigned  for 
withholding  from  Congress,  daring  the  twenty 
years,  any  poww  it  possessed  over  the  admisioo 
of  freemen,  though  we  know  weU  the  retmi 
(good  or  bad)  for  restraining  the  power  as  it  re- 
spected slaves.  I  need  not  notice  the  obsemk 
tion  of  the  member  from  Delaware,  that  itas^ 
being  a  federal  power,  most  be  understood  ai 
applying,  in  its  exercise,  to  the  Union,  and  not 
the  States.  Every  power  to  be  exercised  by 
Congress  is  a  federal  power ;  bat  it  does  not  fol- 
low tliat  it  is  not  to  operate  upon  the  States. 
This,  in  particular,  by  its  verv  terms,  is  to^^plj 
to  the  States  individually.  Bat  I  hasten  to  ai^ 
other  objection,  which  has  been  very  serioorij 
urged,  and,  if  well  founded,  renders  aH  this  ex- 
amination superfluous.  We  are  informed  that 
the  clause  in  question  is  not  a  grant  of  power ; 
it  is  only  a  restriction  or  restraint  upon  power. 
To  speak  with  perfect  precision,  it  is  an  excefh 
tion  or  restraint,  for  a  limited  time,  upon  the 
exercise  of  a  power.  Such  an  exception,  it  ii 
most  clear,  is  condusive  evidence  or  a  grant; 
for,  if  there  were  no  power  granted,  there  could 
be  no  exception  from  or  res&aint  njion  its  exe^ 
cise.  It  is,  of  itself,  eqiuvalent  to  a  grant  of  the 
power,  after  the  expiraticm  of  the  timei  A  rule 
of  this  House  directs  that  strangers  shall  not  bo 
admitted  during  the  time  it  is  in  session.  Wodd 
any  one  doubt  that  this  gives  permiasioo  to 
strangers  to  enter  at  other  tunes  t 

If  this  interpretation,  however,  (oontnnr  as 
it  is  to  the  plain  design  of  the  constitatioiv) 
were  correct,  still  there  woold  be  no  difficdty. 
It  follows  immediatdy  after  the  enomentioD 
of  the  powera  granted  to  Oongress^  and  among 
them  we  shall  certainly  find  iSat  whidi  was  in- 
tended, for  a  time,  to  be  restrained,  nnkw  we 
suppose  the  framers  of  the  oonstitntion  to  have 
misunderstood  most  finmlj  their  own  work 
If  there  be  some  ambigni^  in  the  langn^ge^  it 
arises  from  the  remarkable  reserve  of  the  con- 
vention, upon  a  suljeet  wldoh  thev  did  not 
choose  to  call  by  its  proper  name^  aai  thai  em- 
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biguity  ought  to  be  favorably  expounded.  Con- 
gress, then,  have  a  power  "  to  provide  for  the 
common  defence  and  general  welfare,"  and  for 
that  purpose  they  have  a  specific  power  to 
"  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  among 
the  States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes."  Slaves 
are  every  where  articles  of  trade,  the  subject  of 
traffic  and  commerce,  bought  and  sold  from 
place  to  place,  and  from  hand  to  hand,  by  pub- 
lic sale  or  by  private  sale,  as  suits  the  conve- 
nience or  interest  of  the  owner,  and  are  in  aU 
respects  treated  as  property.  The  general  power 
flo  regulate  commerce  includes  in  it,  of  course, 
a  power  to  regulate  this  kind  of  commerce. 
"With  respect  to  slaves  imported  from  abroad, 
this  has  not  been  disputed,  and  cannot  be  dis- 
puted— while  it  continued,  it  was  a  branch  of 
the  trade  with  foreign  nations.  The  power  to 
regulate  commerce  "  among  the  States  "  is  given 
in  the  same  clause,  and  in  exactly  the  same 
terms,  as  the  power  to  "regulate  commerce 
with  foreign  nations."  If  the  latter  authorized 
Congress  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  slaves 
from  abroad  (which  has  never  been  even  ques- 
tioned), how  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  former 
gives  them  authority,  when  in  their  opinion  the 
"  general  welfare  "  or  the  "  common  defence  " 
require  it,  to  prohibit  the  transportation  from 
State  to  State  ?  If  one  comprehends  slaves,  so 
does  the  other ;  and  if  this  conclusion  had  never 
been  carried  into  practical  eflfect,  it  would  only 
prove  that  no  case  had  occurred  in  which  Con- 
gress thought  it  expedient  to  exert  the  power. 
But  this  construction  is  obviously  necessary  to 
the  plain  design  of  the  constitution,  not  only  to 
the  large  and  liberal  views  with  respect  to  the 
whole  subject  of  slavery,  of  which  I  will  speak 
hereafter,  but  the  particular  design  manifested 
in  the  very  clause  now  in  question.  It  is  con- 
ceded that  Congress  might  at  all  times  prohibit 
the  importation  of  slaves  from  abroad  into  the 
territories  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  into 
States  formed  after  the  constitution,  the  restric- 
tion, until  the  year  1808,  being  confined  to  th« 
States  then  existing.  Of  what  avail  was  this 
power,  however  derived,  unless  they  could  also 
prevent  importation  through  other  States,  or 
rather  the  passage  of  newly  imported  slaves 
from  the  old  States  into  new  States  or  territo- 
ries? Sir,  this  construction,  in  itself  so  reason- 
able, has  actually  been  adopted  in  practice.  By 
the  act  of  1804,  for  dividing  Louisiana  into  two 
territories,  and  making  provision  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  southern  portion,  it  is  enacted 
that  no  slaves  shall  be  imported  from  abroad, 
and  none  shall  be  brought  from  any  port  or 
place  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States, 
that  have  been  imported  since  the  first  day  of 
May,  1798 — or  shall  hereafter  be  imported-  It 
is  no  answer  to  this  to  say  that  the  slaves  of  a 
man,  migrating  from  one  State  to  another,  are 
not  carried  thither  for  the  purpose  of  commerce 
or  trade,  but  are  a  part  of  what  has  been  called 
"his  family."  The  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce extends  to  evei^  thing  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  traffic,  and  is  limited  only  by  the  nature 


of  the  article,  not  by  the  intention  or  views  of 
the  owner ;  or  else,  every  law  for  the  regulation 
of  trade  would  become  ineffectual.  Slaves  may 
be  carried  for  the  purpose  of  selling,  and,  even 
when  this  is  not  the  original  intention,  they 
may  nevertheless  be  sold ;  and  a  man,  after  dis- 
posing of  all  his  "  family,"  may  return  and  buy 
another  family,  and  afterwards  sell  it.  They 
are  articles  of  traffic,  and  that  is  enough — nei- 
ther is  it  any  answer  to  say  that  the  power 
in  question  is  a  power  to  be  exercised  by  legis- 
lation, and  not  in  the  form  of  a  condition  to  be 
prescribed  to  a  particular  State.  K  it  exist  at 
all,  of  which  I  hope  there  is  now  no  doubt,  we 
arrive,  after  this,  I  fear,  very  tedious  investiga- 
tion, at  a  result  decisive  of  the  present  contro- 
versy. For  if  the  exposition  given  be  correct/ 
it  will  follow  that  no  State  in  the  Union,  hav- 
ing once  abolished  slavery,  can  re-establish  it 
without  the  consent  of  Congress ;  and  that  it  is 
no  disparagement  of  the  rights  of  a  new  State 
to  lay  it  under  the  same  prohibition.  There  is, 
then,  a  precise  and  perfect  equality. 

But,  notwithstanding  any  supposed  ambigu- 
ity in  the  constitution,  arising  from  the  cause  I 
have  adverted  to,  there  are  great  leading  points 
in  that  instrument,  which  were  intended  to 
stand  out  upon  occasions  like  the  present,  as 
guides  and  marks  to  direct  our  steps ;  and  it  is 
a  relief  to  ourselves,  as  well  as  a  debt  of  justice 
to  those  who  framed  the  constitution,  to  keep 
them  constantly  in  view.  We  can  see  there, 
plainly  asserted,  the  political  and  personal 
equality  of  men — a  deep  and  humiliating  sense 
of  the  evil  of  slavery — a  hope  that  it  might  at 
some  time  be  abolished,  and  a  determination,  as 
soon  as  possible,  to  abolish  it.  From  the  date 
of  the  constitution  to  the  present  moment,  these 
have  been  the  governing  principles  of  this  na- 
tion's conduct,  and  the  present  is  the  first  effort 
to  arrest  a  career  urged  equally  by  policy  and 
humanity.  If  Missouri  be  permitted  to  establish 
slavery,  we  shall  bring  upon  ourselves  the 
charge  of  hypocrisy  and  insincerity,  and  upon 
the  constitution  a  deep  stain,  whicli  must  im- 
pair its  lustre,  and  weaken  its  title  to  the  pub- 
lic esteem.  It  is  to  no  purpose  to  say  that  the 
question  of  slavery  is  a  question  of  State  con- 
cern. It  affects  the  Union  in  its  interests,  its 
resources  and  character,  permanently — ^perhaps 
for  ever.  One  single  State,  to  gratify  the  desire 
of  a  moment,  may  do  what  all  the  Union  cannot 
undo — may  produce  an  everlasting  evil,  shame 
and  reproach.  And  why  ?  Because  it  is  a  State 
right.  Sir,  you  may  turn  thb  matter  as  you 
will;  Missouri,  when  she  becomes  a  State, 
grows  out  of  the  constitution;  she  is  formed 
under  the  care  of  Congress,  and  admitted  by 
Congress ;  and  if  she  has  a  right  to  establish 
slavery,  it  is  a  right  derived  directly  from  the 
constitution,  and  conferred  upon  her  through 
the  instrumentality  of  Congress.  We  cannot 
escape  from  our  share  of  the  blame,  and  (which 
is  infinitely  worse)  we  cannot  rescue  the  consti- 
tution from  the  opprobriun^  which  belongs  to 
such  a  deed.    That  refined  construction,  whV^> 
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iDftkes  the  rriiifltitatioQ  a  lilent  And  toqaiesctng 
•ccesf^jrr,  looking  with  ondiJitarUNl  compla- 
oencr  afKin  what  it  profcfKt  to  hold  in  detesta- 
tion, inav  annwer  the  parpoie  of  anninient  here, 
bat  it  okn  avail  nowhere  elf«e.  The  jadginent 
of  mankind  i^i  not  fonned  njion  artificial  distinc- 
tion<«  like  thi^  Aft  ^arelj*  as  the  tree  is  judged 
bv  it<4  fniit  will  the  constitution  be  judged  by 
what  it  produce:*.  I  eamestiy  beiieech  gentle- 
men, then,  to  Have  the  constitution  from  astiun 
which  h&4  never  jet  heen  fixed  upon  it ;  and 
with  thiri  entreaty,  under  the  deefiebt  and  most 
sincere  feeling,  I  leave  it  their  hands. 

2.  I'lM^n  the  »>uhject  of  the  treaty  of  cession, 
I  will  detitin  the  committee  bnt  a  very  short 
time.  It  ha*»  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  a 
pixxif  of  the  weakness  of  the  ansnment  against 
the  amendment,  that  it  was  obliged  to  resort 
for  Hui»iK>rt  to  this  topic,  because  it  supposes 
that  the  inliahitants  of  the  Territofy  of  Missouri 
have  higher  rights  and  privileges  than  the  citi- 
sens  of  any  ttrrritory  within  the  original  limits 
of  the  rnite<l  States.  One  gentleman  says,  in- 
deed, that  IfifiiKiuri  derives  her  right  from 
heaven.  If  m*.  there  is  an  end  to  all  question 
mbout  the  constitution  or  the  treaty,  though  it 
might  l>e  extremely  difficult  for  some  of  us  to 
understand,  how  from  such  a  source  could  be 
derived  a  lawful  power  to  establish  slavery. 

If  wo  are  bound  by  treaty  stipulations,  it 
will  be  admitted  that  tliey  muf^t  be  fulfillefL 
Tlie  piiblicfaith  is  to  be  preserved  inviolate,  at 
every  hazard  of  consequences.  But,  before  we 
admit  a  confltruction  so  dangerous  as  that  con- 
tended for,  lot  UM  examine  carefully  the  extent 
of  our  obligations. 

There  are  rume,  I  suppose  it  will  be  conceded, 
who  can  call  tlie  treaty  to  their  aid,  but  those 
who  were  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territory, 
and  Hubjects  of  the  ceding  power,  at  the  time 
of  the  cession.  In  terms,  the  article  in  question 
applies  only  to  them.  Suppose  it  had  all  been 
vacant  territory  at  the  time  of  the  cession,  and 
since  peopled  by  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
Would  it  Iiavo  been  seriously  asserted,  that  they 
acquired  any  new  or  higher  privileges  or  rights, 
by  Tnigratin*;  to  Louisiana  ?  As  to  the  original 
inhabitants  themselves,  it  is  a  question,  not  of 
legislative,  but  of  judicial  cognizance,  for  a 
treaty  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  The 
condition,  however,  such  as  it  is,  is  not  annexed 
to  the  territory ;  it  is  a  stipulation  in  favor  of 
the  free  inhabitants,  and  as  to  them,  it  has  no 
application,  after  they  have  become  incorpo- 
rated into  the  Union,  and  are  made  citizens  of 
the  United  States — they  then  become  subject  to 
the  legislation  of  Congress.  The  distinction 
between  the  territory  and  the  inhabitants  is  so 
obvious  as  to  be  perceived  at  a  single  glance. 
The  one  is  simply  ceded,  transferred  in  sove- 
reignty, which  places  it  exactly  upon  the  same 
footing  as  any  other  territory  of  the  United 
BtatcH,  without  any  condition.  The  other, 
that  is,  the  free  inhabitants,  are  also  transferred, 
but  with  a  stipulation  entirelv  personal,  that 
they  shall,  as  soon  as  possible,  ^be  incorporated 


in  the  Union,  and  admitted  to  the  eq|ojmaa  at 
all  the  rights,  advantageai  and  immmutiea  d 
citizens  of  the  Unked  Statea^"^  and  "in  the 
mean  time  they  shall  be  ataintained  and  pn>- 
tected  in  the  free  ei\)oyiiieDt  of  their  liberty, 
property,  and  the  religion  which  they  profess.^ 

How  it  was  intended  to  make  th«n  citiaens, 
I  do  not  pretend  to  know.    Certainlv  a  treaty 
cannot  confer  the  nrivUeges  of  cttiaenahip;  ihtf 
can  only  be  done  by  the  operation  of  an  ani- 
form  naturalization  law;  and  while  it  ia acknow- 
ledged, that    the  treaty-making   power  umj 
rightfully  bind  ns  to  do  evety  thing  which  is 
within  the  constitutional  compecenej  of  any 
department  of  the  government,  it  ean  never  be 
allowed  to  go  further,  for  then  it  would  trant- 
cend  the  oonstitntion  itaeUL     By  what  meaas 
these  free  inhabitants  were  to  be  made  ritiami, 
or  at  what  time,  are  qnestiona  I  need  not  now 
attempt  to  answer.    There  ia  some  dilBcnhy  ia 
them  undoubtedly.    This  diflicnlty  it  was^-or 
rather  the  impossibility  of  bringing  the  inhabi- 
tants into  the  Union,  by  any  prooeaa  nnknowa 
to  the  ordinary  legislation — tLat  oocaBoned,iB 
the  first  phice,  the  qualification  in  the  engife- 
ment  ^  as  soon  as  possible,*^  which  may  be 
fairly  interpreted  to  mean,  **  as  aoon  as  onr  eon- 
stitution  would  permit  ;*'  and,  in  the  next  place, 
the  stipulation,  that  nntil  they  ahoold  bMOOM 
citizens,  they  ^ould  be  maintained  and  pro- 
tected in  the  enjoyment  of  their  liberty,  pro* 
perty,  and  religion.    From  the  moment  they 
are  incorporated  (this  is  the  precise  import  of 
the  treaty)  they  are  to  be  npon  Uie  same  foot- 
ing with  fldl  other  citizens  of  the  United  States 
Till  then,  they  are  aliens,  bnt  are  not  to  be  pre- 
judiced by  their  alienage. 

Did  we  mean  to  permit  any  foreign  power  to 
intermeddle  with  onr  internal  ooncems  I  The 
sanction  of  treaties  is  in  the  ability  of  those 
who  make  them  to  enforce  the  observance  of 
the  stipulations  they  contain.  Were  onr  nego- 
tiations so  unwise — ^were  the  President  uA 
Senate  so  forgetfnl  of  their  dnty,  as  to  make 
and  ratify  a  treaty  by  which  onr  own  citiaens 
were  unable  to  appeal  from  this  govemmoit  to 
a  foreign  power,  and  call  in  its  interference,  bv 
war  if  necessary,  to  settle  their  riglita  ?  Such 
a  supposition  is  entirely  inadmisible.  This 
article  was  probably  proposed  by  onr  own  ne- 
gotiators. If  it  was,  it  was  a  most  unequivocal 
tribute  f^om  the  other  hi^  contracting  par^f 
of  respect  for  onr  constitution  and  laws,  for  it 
admits,  that  no  further  security  wasneoeasory  fbr 
the  protection  of  their  ceded  snl^jeota.  But,  did 
it  mean  to  give  to  the  firee  inhabitants  of  Louis- 
iana any  peculiar  rights  of  property,  hi^er  or 
greater  than  those  ei\joyed  by  other  citizems 
after  they  should  become  oitiaena  of  the  United 
States?  It  was  beyond  the  trei^-making 
power  to  grant  or  to  contract  to  that  extent 
Will  it  be  admitted  that  it  waa  necessary  for  the 
security  of  the  dtiaen,  that  to  the  coostitatiaa 
should  be  superadded  the  obligations  of  a  treaty, 
and  that  to  the  prinoiplea  ^  oar  government 
must  be  joined  the  right  of  oaUhig  m  aftnign 
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Sower  ?  Why,  sir,  I  have  heard  it  said  in  this 
ehate,  that  the  treaty  gives  not  only  rights 
to  those  who  inhabited  the  territory,  but  also 
to  our  own  citizens  who  may  have  migrated 
thither  since  the  cession.  The  doctrine  thus 
asserted,  appears  even  more  objectionable  than 
that  I  have  alluded  to ;  but  it  is  only  worse  in 
appearance,  for  in  both  cases  it  supposes  an  ap- 
peal to  a  foreign  power,  from  our  own  citizens, 
against  the  government. 

What  are  the  **  rights,  advantages,  and  privi- 
leges "  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  which 
are  guaranteed  to  the  inhabitants  of  Louisiana? 
They  are  the  same  throughout  the  United 
States.  They  are,  therefore,  independent  of 
local  rights,  or  those  which  depeud  upon  resi- 
dence in  a  particular  place.  An  inhabitant  of 
a  State  has  certain  privileges  arising  from  his 
inhabitancy  of  the  State.  An  inhabitant  of  a 
territory,  too,  has  certain  privileges,  which  arise 
from  his  living  in  a  territory.  A  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  who  resides  neither  in  a  State  or 
territory,  but  is  out  of  the  limits  of  the  Union, 
enjoys  neither  the  privileges  of  a  State  or  a 
territory,  but  he  possesses  the  rights,  privileges, 
and  immunities  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  Stat^ 
which  are  common  to  all  the  three  descriptions 
of  persons.  When  an  inhabitant  of  Louisiana 
is  made  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  he  be- 
comes entitled  to  the  '^rights,  advantages,  and 
immunities"  of  a  citizen.  He  carries  them 
with  him  wherever  he  goes ;  if  he  is  in  a  State 
he  may  add  to  them  State  privileges ;  if  he  is  in 
a  territory  he  may  enjoy  the  rights  of  an  in- 
habitant of  a  territory — in  either,  or  beyond 
the  limits  of  both,  he  is  still  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  upon  an  equal  footing  with 
any  other  citizen. 

It  has  been  argued  indeed,  that  they  are  to 
be  incorporated  into  the  Union,  and  that  this  can- 
not be  done  without  forming  them  into  a  State 
or  States.  Should  we  admit  this  argument  to 
its  full  extent,  it  would  leave  us  exactly  where 
it  found  us,  for  as  they  are  to  be  incorporated 
(by  the  express  terms  of  the  treaty)  "  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion," we  should  still  be  obliged  to  return  to 
the  constitution,  to  inquire  upon  what  terms 
States  are  to  be  admitted.  And  certainly  the 
plain  answer  would  be,  that  they  are  to  be  admit- 
ted upon  the  same  terms  as  other  territories  in 
the  United  States.  But  the  fallacy  of  the  argu- 
ment lies,  in  applying  to  the  territory  (which 
was  ceded  in  full  sovereignty)  what  was  intend- 
ed only  for  the  inhabitants.  Nothing  more  is 
necessary,  to  enable  us  to  detect  the  fallacy, 
than  to  trace  it  to  some  of  its  consequences. 
What  right  upon  the  construction  contended 
for,  had  we  to  postpone  the  admission  for  a  sin- 
gle day?  Why,  gentlemen  will  say  the  ter- 
ritory had  not  the  requisite  number  of  inhabi- 
tants. But  no  number  of  inhabitants  is  neces- 
sary, except  by  the  practice  under  the  constitu- 
tion, and  that  same  practice  gives  us  certain 
other  powers  which  need  not  now  bo  mention- 
ed, including  the  very  one  in  question.    Again, 


sir, — according  to  this  hypothesis, — what  au- 
thority had  we  to  divide  this  great  territory  ? 
why  not  admit  in  all  as  one  State?  They  will 
say  it  was  too  large  for  a  single  State.  True, 
but  the  constitution  has  not  ascertained  the  size 
of  a  State,  nor  has  it  even  been  settled  in  prac- 
tice, for  we  have  States  of  all  sizes,  from  70,500 
square  miles,  (Virginia,)  to  1,548  square  miles, 
(Rhode  Island.)  The  truth  is,  and  it  is  vain  to 
attempt  to  disguise  it,  that  the  common  under- 
standing of  aU  parties  has  long  ago  fixed  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  treaty  upon  a  footing  not 
now  to  be  disturbed.  This  territory,  like  every 
other  territory  of  the  United  States,  is  subject 
to  the  power  of  the  government,  to  be  opened 
for  sale,  to  be  settled,  divided,  and  subdivided, 
and  regulated,  according  to  its  policy,  and  finally 
to  be  formed  into  States,  and  admitted  when  it 
may  be  deemed  expedient. 

While  I  am  upon  this  subject  of  the  treaty,  I 
wish  to  examine  it  with  a  different  view,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  show  the  enormous  extent 
of  the  doctrine  contended  for,  which  will,  I 
think,  afford  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  the 
right  of  Congress  to  impose  the  restriction. 
Whence  did  the  treaty-making  power  derive 
its  authority  to  purchase  lands,  and  freemen, 
and  slaves  ?  From  any  express  words  of  the 
constitution  ?  No.  It  must  then  be  implied 
from  what?  Either  from  the  possession  of 
sovereign  authority  to  which  it  is  an  incident — 
or  from  the  broad  terms  of  the  grant,  which  is 
to  make  treaties  upon  the  ground  that  treaties 
may  stipulate  for  a  purchase  of  territory.  It  is 
then  a  sort  of  implied  power.  And  what  is 
next  implied  ?  That  the  territory  thus  acquired 
is  to  be  upon  a  different  footing  from  any  other 
territory  of  the  United  States ;  and  that  Con- 
gress must  form  States  of  it,  and  must  admit  them. 
There,  sir,  the  implication  all  at  once  stops 
short.  No  conditions  are  to  be  imposed  ;  no 
terms  offered;  no  stipulations  entered  into, 
however  salutary  or  even  indispensably  neces- 
sary for  the  welfare  of  the  Union.  No,  you 
are  not  even  to  require  them  to  have  their 
legislative  and  judicial  proceedings  in  intelli- 
gible language.  The  whole  policy  of  the  na- 
tion is  to  yield  to  the  views  and  interests  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  territory,  who  are,  not- 
withstanding, to  become  an  integral  part  of 
the  Union,  and  have  a  full  voice  in  your  delib- 
erations. What  is  your  treaty-making  power 
then  ?  Paramount  to  all  the  authorities  of  the 
nation;  paramount  to  the  constitution  itself; 
paramount  even  to  the  people. 

Try  this  principle  by  any  practical  test,  and 
see  where  it  will  lead  us.  The  United  States 
have  no  power  (it  is  contended)  to  prevent  or 
limit  slavery,  and  they  have  no  power  to  stop 
migration.  You  have  purchased  a  territory, 
nearly  equal  in  extent  to  all  the  original  States. 
A  single  plantation  may  inoculate  the  whole 
with  this  odious  disease.  The  50,000  slaves  in 
Louisiana  may  blacken  the  country  from  the 
Mississippi  to  the  Pacific.  What  becomes  of 
the  free  States  then  ?     For  every  five  slav^s^ 
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there  are  three  votes,  and  the  time  maj  come 
when  the  Toice  of  the  dave^  in  the  conncik  of 
the  nation,  will  he  louder  than  that  of  the  ft-ee- 
men«  Ileayen  forbid !  For  if  it  shonld,  what 
will  be  the  condition  of  those  who  live  in  the 
free  States?  There  is  something  humiliatinfr  in 
labor — in  the  labor  of  getting  a  living — and  it 
is  scarcely  to  bo  expected  that  the  master  of  an 
hundred  slaves  should  have  any  feeling  in  com- 
mon with  him,  who  earns  his  bread  by  his  daily 
work.  What  becomes  of  the  compact  of  the 
constitution  itsell^  settled,  as  it  was,  upon  the 
basis  of  the  existing  States,  and  of  the  States  to 
bo  formed  out  of  the  North-west  Territory, 
whose  condition,  as  respects  slavery,  was  irre- 
TocaUy  fixed  ?  The  sense  of  that  compact  is 
entirely  changed.  Its  form  may  remain,  but 
the  sub6tance--the  Tife  of  it,  is  gone  for  ever. 
The  same  principle,  too,  (for  it  is  indefinite  in 
its  capacity,)  may  be  applied  to  future  acquisi- 
tions. War  or  negotiation,  conquest  or  treaty, 
might  bring  the  island  of  Cuba  within  the  limits 
of  the  Union.  But,  I  am  satisfied,  and  I  hope 
the  committee  are  satisfied,  that  the  treaty  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  question.  I  discard  it 
altogether. 
I  will  now,  with  the  leave  of  the  committee, 

Eroceed  to  the  remaining  branch  of  this  very 
iteresting  subject,  or  what  is  called  the  ques- 
tion of  expediency. 

It  is  decreed  that  slavery  shall  be  a  very  great 
evil ;  and  (as  has  been  already  remarked)  one 
of  its  incidents  is,  that  where  it  exists,  it  can 
never  be  fairly  or  freely  discussed.  It  must  be 
taken  up  at  a  certain  point,  which  admits  every 
thing  that  goes  before,  and  among  the  rest,  (in 
a  qualified  sense,)  the  lawfulness  of  its  origin 
and  existence.  I  will  not  disturb  this  arrange- 
ment, but  I  must  be  permitted  to  say,  that  ua- 
vcry  is  a  great  monu  and  political  oviL  If  it 
be  not,  let  it  take  its  course.  K  it  be  a  good, 
let  it  be  encouraged.  If  it  be  an  evil,  I  am  op- 
posed to  its  further  extension.  This  is  plain, 
simple,  clear,  intelligible  ground. 

Most  of  those,  who  have  opposed  the  amend- 
ment, have  agreed  with  us  in  characterizing 
slavery  as  an  evil  and  a  curse,  in  language 
stronger  than  we  should  perhaps  be  at  liberty 
to  use.  One  of  them  only,  the  member  from 
Kentucky,  who  last  addressed  the  committee, 
(Mr.  Clay,)  rather  reproves  his  friends  for  this 
unqualified  admission.  lie  says  it  is  a  very 
great  evil  indeed  to  the  slave ;  but  it  is  not  an 
evil  to  the  master ;  and  he  challenges  us  to  deny 
that  our  fellow-citizens  of  the  south  are  as  hos- 
pitable, as  generous,  as  patriotic,  as  public-spir- 
ited OS  their  brethren  of  the  north  or  east.  Sir, 
they  are  all  this,  and  even  more.  For  some  of 
the  virtues  enumerated,  they  are  eminently  and 
peculiarly  distinguished ;  and  I  believe  tiiey  are 
deficient  in  none  of  them.  It  has  long  ago  been 
remarked,  that  the  masters  of  slaves  have  the 
keenest  relish  for  their  own  liberty,  and  the 
proudest  sense  of  their  own  independence.  It 
18  natural  that  it  should  be  so ;  the  feeling  is 
quickened  by  the  degrading  contrast  continually 


I  before  them.  Bat  it  seems  to  me  that  tiw  «■- 
cession  with  respect  to  akvery,  modified  as  it  ii 
in  appearance,  ia  quite  as  broad  as  the  nnlimittd 
admission  of  every  one  else  who  has  spoken.  It 
is  an  evil  to  the  alave  ;  it  is  mn  evil  fonnded  in 
wrong,  and  its  iigustioe  is  not  the  less,  becaoa 
it  is  advantageous  to  some  one  dse.  Every  in- 
jury, from  the  least  to  the  greatest,  might  find 
the  same  sort  of  mitigation.  It  is  a  very  gRSk 
evil  to  him  who  sufiTera,  but  it  is  no  evil  to  hia 
who  inflicts  it  The  same  gentleman,  however, 
has  himself  made  the  most  unqnalifled  oonoet* 
sion;  for  he  said  he  would  recommend  to  tbt 
people  of  Missouri  to  abolish  slavery,  and  thit 
m  his  own  State  he  would  favor  a  general  eman- 
cipation, as  soon  as  it  should  be  practicable^  which 
he  surely  would  not  do  if  it  were  not  an  evil 

I  beg  leave  farther  to  sav,  that  I  do  not  coa- 
sider  this  as  a  question  of  nnmanitv,  or  a  qiMs- 
tion  of  policy,  or  interest,  or  profit,  or  ease— it 
is  (disguise  or  argue  it  as  yon  wiU)  a  qnestioa 
of  the  extension  of  slavery.  It  is  a  quesdoo, 
toa  not  for  the  present  on^,  bnt  for  fhtnreages; 
and  the  glorious  example  of  our  ancestors  ad- 
monishes to  make  the  sacrifice,  (if  sacrifice  it 
be,)  as  wo  would  have  the  blessings  or  the  cnr- 
ses  of  posterity.  Why  should  we  spread  aa  ac- 
knowledged evil  f  Is  tliere  any  other  moral  or 
physical  evil  that  we  should  think  it  wise  or 
expedient  to  treat  in  this  wav  ?  Would  yoa 
extend  the  ravages  of  an  iniectioos  disesttf 
Would  you  cultivate  the  growth  and  enlarge 
the  noxious  influence  of  a  poisonous  weed? 
Would  any  father  so  treat  his  ofispring,  eveo  in 
this  very  instance?  If  he  were  surrounded 
with  slaves,  whom  he  believed  to  be  an  injory 
and  a  curse  to  him,  would  he  require  his  son  at 
setting  out  in  life,  to  relieve  him,  by  tftriig 
upon  himself  a  part  of  the  odious  harden  ? 

Besides,  it  is  an  evil  foundied  in  wrong,  and 
originating  in  our  own  choice.  The  extension 
of  it,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  justified,  but  by  the 
most  ui^nt  and  instant  necesuty,  so  evident, 
that  every  man  will  at  once  agree  to  submit 
to  its  imperious  dictates.  I  reject  all  specu- 
lative, Or  probable^  or  modified,  or  remote 
necessity — ^that  which  resolves  itself  at  la^ 
when  fairly  analyzed,  into  matter  of  profit,  of 
convenience,  or  comparative  political  power. 
If  there  be  doubt,  it  is  decisive— even  though 
there  were  considerable  weight  of  probability  in 
favor  of  the  argument,  I  would  decide  agaiast 
it.  Has  any  one  seriously  considered  the  scope 
of  this  doctrine  ?  It  leads  durectly  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  slavery  throughout  the  world.  The 
same  reasoning  that  will  justify  the  extension 
of  slavery  into  one  region,  or  country,  will 
equally  justify  its  extension  to  another.  It 
leads,  too,  directly  to  the  re-establishment  of 
the  foreign  slave  trade,  for  it  has  a  tendency  to 
break  down  that  great  moral  feeling  which  has 
been  gradually  making  its  way  into  the  worid. 
and  to  which  alone,  supported  and  encouraged 
as  it  has  been  by  the  untiring  exertions  of  hu- 
mane and  benevolent  men,  we  are  indebted  fat 
the  abolition  of  that  detestable  tnffiO|  so  long 
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the  disgrace  of  Christendom.  To  look  upon 
slavery  with  indifference;  to  witness  its  exten- 
sion without  emotion ;  to  permit  one*s  self  even 
to  calculate  its  advantages-^ir,  the  next  step, 
and  a  very  short  one  it  is,  may  be  readily  im- 
agined. There  are  parts  of  this  country  now, 
at  this  very  moment,  where  the  laws  against  the 
importation  of  slaves,  with  all  their  heavy  de- 
nunciations, are  continually  violated.  It  is  no- 
torious, that  in  spite  of  the  utmost  vigilance 
that  cnn  be  employed,  African  negroes  are  clan- 
destinely brought  in  and  sold  as  slaves.  This 
oould  not  happen  if  there  were  a  universal  sen- 
timent against  the  trade ;  the  existence  of  the 
illicit  traffic,  to  any  extent,  however  small,  af- 
fords the  fullest  proofj  that  in  those  parts  of  the 
Union  where  it  continues  to  be  carried  on,  it 
meets  encouragement  from  the  feelings  and  the 
interests  of  some  part  of  the  community.  Far 
be  it  from  me  to  impute  these  feelings  to  any 
State,  or  to  any  considerable  part  of  a  State. 
But  the  sordid  appetite  exists,  or  such  inhuman 
means  would  not  be  employed  to  gratify  it. 

We  are  told,  however,  that  it  is  not  extension, 
it  is  only  diffusion,  that  is  to  be  the  effect. 

I  confess  that  I  do  not  well  understand  the 
distinction.  The  diffusion  of  slaves,  is  an  ex- 
tension of  the  system  of  shivery,  with  all  its 
odious  features ;  and  if  it  were  true,  (as  it  cer- 
tainly is  not,)  that  their  numbers  would  not  be 
increased  by  it,  still,  it  would  be  at  least  impo- 
litic. But  for  what  purpose  is  this  diffusion  to 
be  encouraged  ?  To  disperse  and  weaken,  and 
dilute  the  morbid  and  dangerous  matter  says 
due.  To  better  the  condition  of  the  slaves,  by 
spreading  them  over  a  large  surface,  says  an- 
other. A  third  tells  us,  that  we  cannot  justly 
refuse  to  permit  a  man  to  remove  with  his  fam- 
ily. A  fourth  comes  directly  to  the  question  of 
interest,  and  bis  reason  is,  that  land  in  the  State 
of  Missouri  has  been  bought  by  individuals  upon 
the  faith  of  its  being  a  slave  State,  and  if  we 
prohibit  slavery  there,  these  lands  will  fall  in 
value.  And  in  the  rear  of  all  these,  comes  an 
appeal  to  the  public  interest,  in  the  shape  of  a 
suggestion,  that  slavery  must  be  permitted  in 
order  to  maintain  the  price  of  the  public  lands. 

I  would  ask  gentlemen  seriously  to  examine 
their  hearts,  and  see  if  they  are  not  deceiving 
themselves — I  am  sure  they  mean  not  to  deceive 
others.  Do  they  remember  the  arguments  by 
which  the  slave  trade  was  so  long  and  so  obsti- 
nately defended  in  England  ?  The  triumph  of 
humanity  there  is  quite  recent,  and  the  contest 
is  a  monument  of  the  zeal  and  ingenuity  that 
may  be  enlisted  in  a  cause,  which  we  all  agree 
to  have  been  utterly  indefensible,  and  which  no 
man,  having  a  respect  for  himself,  would  now 
have  the  hardihood  to  attempt  to  defend.  The 
arguments,  then  emploved,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
have  too  much  resemblance  to  those  which  are 
nrged  upon  this  question  of  expediency.  The 
debates  in  parliament,  the  memorials  from  Bris- 
tol and  Liverpool,  the  representations  of  the 
West  India  merchants,  and  ship  owners,  and 
owners  of  West  India  plantations,  were  filled 


with  statements  of  the  importance  of  the  traffic 
to  the  navigation  and  trade,  and  revenue  and 
colonies,  and  all  the  other  great  interests  of  the 
kingdom.  Yes,  sir ;  and  they  undertook  to 
strengthen  their  argument  by  gravely  asserting 
that  the  Africfln  slave  was  really  rescued  from 
much  greater  misery,  by  putting  him  on  board 
a  slave  ship,  and  carrying  him  in  irons,  (if  he 
happened  to  survive,)  to  the  place  destined  fop 
his  perpetual  imprisonment.  These  things  are 
familiar  to  every  body,  and  they  are  now  treated 
as  th^y  deserve  to  be. 

But  it  is  only  diffusion  that  is  desired  I  Is 
this  a  reasonable  desire?  Little  more  than 
thirty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  constitution 
was  adopted.  Two  States  of  this  Union  (South 
Carolina  and  Georgia),  then  insisted  upon  re- 
serving, for  twenty  years,  the  privilege  of  sup- 
plying themselves  with  slaves  from  abroad,  and 
refused  to  come  into  the  Union  unless  Congress 
were  prohibited,  during  that  time,  from  pre- 
venting importation.  Congress  were  according- 
ly prohibited,  and  scarcely  ten  years  have  elap- 
sed since  the  prohibition  ceased.  Can  they  rea- 
sonably ask  already  to  be  permitted  to  diffuse 
what  they  were  then  :«  anxious  to  possess? 
Are  they  so  soon  overburdened  ?  It  cannot  be, 
for  the  illicit  trade  is  still  carried  on,  and  that 
would  end  at  once  if  there  were  not  a  demand 
and  a  market 

I  may  be  told,  and  told  with  truth,  that  the 
other  slave-holding  States  are  not  exposed  to 
the  same  remark.  Of  Virginia,  especially,  it 
gives  me  pleasure  to  be  able  to  speak  on  this 
subject,  with  sincere  respect.  While  yet  a  col- 
ony, she  remonstrated  against  the  introduction 
of  slaves.  One  of  the  earliest  acts  of  her  gov- 
ernment, after  her  independence,  put  an  end  to 
the  trade.  And  it  has  always  been  understood 
to  her  honor,  that  in  the  convention,  her  voice 
and  her  most  strenuous  exertions  were  employed 
in  favor  of  the  immediate  abolition  of  the  traffic. 
Still,  sir,  with  respect  to  any,  or  all  the  slave- 
holding  States,  I  may  be  allowed  to  ask,  is  diffu- 
sion now  necessary  ?  I  think  it  is  not.  Look 
at  the  present  price  of  slaves.  Does  that  indi- 
cate an  actual  increase  of  their  numbers  to  such 
an  amount  as  to  require  diffusion  ?  I  am  in- 
formed by  a  gentleman,  upon  whose  accuracy  I 
place  great  reliance,  that  from  the  adoption  of 
the  constitution  to  the  present  time,  the  price 
has  been  regularly  advancing.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  it  is  as  high  now  as  it  was  a  year 
ago.  It  was  then  like  every  thing  else,  affected 
by  speculation.  But  taking  average  periods, 
say  of  five  or  six  years,  there  has  been  a  regu- 
lar and  constant  advance,  manifesting  a  demand 
at  least  equal  to  the  supply. 

Take  another  and  a  larger  view.  Look  at  the 
extent  of  territory,  occupied  entirely  by  free- 
men, and  that  which  is  occupied  by  freemen 
and  by  slaves.  You  will  find,  that  at  the  time 
of  the  last  census,  in  1810,  four  hundred  and 
forty-four  thousand  and  seventy  square  miles 
were  inhabited  by  two  millions,  three  hundred 
and  thirty-three  thousand,  three  hundred  and 
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MA'!.  0!j«:  Lrjlj'lrt^  *I*d  'A«  frtfr  teT^^n*  Lid  f^r 

w%tA.  Mrvffj  b^jfidr^  Aod  thirtTHklz  vi'i&re  rziil««. 

aUti'/Q  '>fth«  fr^  Sutw.  ftnd  of  the  ^Uve-hoM- 
iri;r  S*4!4^  Uid  t«rrriv^n«^:  thf:  hiturr  vith  fewer 
iLhikf/iUfji/i  hr  ftlxD'At  tvo  Ls&dred  tho3*iaD<i. 
y^^-lu'^  b^y/ve  oLe  Landre*!  fcrid  tiiirtr  tb'fO- 
M&d  H'juare  r/iile^  of  Uod  Uiore  ti«Aa  tL«  firmer 
— «  tra/l  of  fontiirj  erjiul  id  Mze  to  the  two 
UrgfAt  SfAt^  in  the  Ubi'jn.  The  j^jpaUition,  in 
th«;  fn-^;  StAt«>.  «'e  ki^iw  ixicreftf^v^  with  greater 
rapidity  tliarj  in  the  slave-bolding  States.  At 
the  pr*rw:ijt  time  it  u  not  to  be  doohte^h  that  the 
disparity  in  (rreater  than  it  wai>  in  1810,  and 
more  rififavoraMe  Ut  the  frte  inliahitantsi.  In 
rnakiriff  th**  (!i-tribntion  of  fature  comfonA,  we 
ouiiUi  to  iiave  at  l«.'a»t  an  equal  eve  to  the  latter, 
and  thf-y.  1  think  fn>rn  thi^  statement,  are  ino^st 
Ukt:ly  M»n  to  want  rr^im  Vf  difToM?. 

If  it  w«-re  not  dwelling  tr>o]oD2  upon  tbisnart 
of  the  iiiihj<f<'t,  I  would  ask  gentlemen  to  focik 
altvi  at  thu  '-oniimrative  Ktatement  of  the  popn- 
lilt  ion  Vt  the  Minore  mile,  in  the  free  States,  and 
in  the  hlave-lioliling  States.  They  will  find  it  in 
I>r.  S;ylK.*rt'!4  worl^  (|'»ge  45,)  If  I  mistake  not, 
the  avera;r»;  of  the  fonner  wa^  twenty-seven, 
flfty-niz,  and  of  the  latter,  fifteen,  thirty-siz,  ap- 
plying the  computation  to  the  StateH  contained 
Inhiri  table.  TheM;  farti*  finflSoiently  aniiwer  the 
question,  wh('th«rr  the  difTiuion  of  the  blave  pop- 
tihition  U  now  neceMsarj'. 

I  am  fully  convinced,  however,  that  this  idea 
of  diffuHion,  (ilh  diHtinguinhed  from  extension,) 
which  in  at  jircient  ho  great  a  favorite,  \a  olto- 
g«?ther  foundnl  in  error.  If  the  amount  of  the 
ftlave  population  were  fixed,  and  it  could  not  be 
increoHcd,  it  would  no  doubt  be  correct  to  say, 
thatin  Hprcuding  it  over  a  larger  Burface,  you 
only  ditlu-sed  it.  But  tills  is  certainly  not  the 
case.  We  ne«.'d  not  recur  for  pnnif  or  illustra- 
tion to  tlie  laws  that  govern  iM>pu1ation.  Our 
own  ex}K.'ricnce  unhappily  shows  that  this  evil 
has  a  great  capiu'ity  to  increase ;  and  its  pres- 
ent magnitude  is  Huch  OS  to  occasion  the  most 
iMTiouH  anxiety.  In  1790,  there  were  in  the 
Unit^nl  Stiit^'H,  six  hundred  and  ninety-four 
tliouKimd,  two  hundred  and  eighty  slaves ;  in 
in  18(K),  there  were  eight  hundred  ond  eighty- 
nine  thouKimd,  eight  hundred  and  eighty-one ; 
and  in  IHIO,  one  million^  one  liundrcd  and  six- 
tv'-fivc  thousand,  four  hundred  and  forty-one. 
This  is  a  gloomy  picture.  The  arguments  of 
gentlemen  on  the  opposite  side  adniit  that  an 
increnHo  will  t^e  place,  for  they  are  founded 
ui)on  the  iK'licf  that  the  time  must  arrive  when 
the  slaves  will  be  so  multiplied  as  to  become 
dangerous  to  their  podscssors.  There  are  indeed 
no  limits  to  the  increase  of  population,  black  or 
white,  slave  or  free,  but  those  which  depend 
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of  tie  earth."  be  mr%  - 
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If  thi»  doe«  not  exactly  **Tf*— *  ix  i»  ca2t  Womm 

in  their  march,  they  are  OMC  and  resutcid  by  ocbv 

plantjf  and  by  other  people.  fCm^jpiinf  liketko^ 

selves  fur  the  meani  of  fnbaateswe. 

Hy  enlarging  the  limita  for  ilarcrj,  joa  at 
tlio/ preparing  the  meaoa  for  its  indefiaxie  i»- 
crea»e  and  eztenrioo.  and  the  remh  wiD  be.  lo 
keep  the  present  slave-holding  Statea  sopffiidft 
tljeir  wi»he«  with  this  description  of  popnlaKkMi, 
and  to  enable  them  to  throw  off  tne  ivjta^ 
with  all  its  prodoctiTe  power,  on  the  wo^ 
a^  long  as  the  country  ahall  be  able  and  wiIEm 
to  receive  them.  To  what  extent  too  wiQ.  ia 
thli  way  increase  the  alave  pc^wIaSKn,  it  it  im- 
po^ible  to  calculate ;  bat  that  yon  will  incrraw 
it  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  it  ia  equaOy  cer- 
tain that  the  increase  will  be  at  the  expense  of 
the  free  population. 

The  same  gentleman  to  whom  I  hare  sevenl 
times  referr^  before,  (Mr.  Clay,)  insista  tfaiK 
this  will  not  be  the  case.  HeaajBthattbenao 
of  increase  of  slare  population  ahowa.  that  iti 
actinty  is  now  at  the  tn^Timmti  ^  im^  ^  tfaii 
implies  the  existence  of  the  most  ftvoiabli 
circumstances,  you  cannot,  by  any  chaagi^ 
accelerate  the  increase.  He  therefore  bAn, 
that  if  from  twenty  alavea  in  an  old  State,  yoa 
take  two,  and  transfer  them  to  a  new  ooe^ 
it  is  an  actual  diminution  in  the  State  fiea 
which  they  ore  taken  to  that  amount,  nd 
putting  the  two  Statea  together,  yon  amip^ 
change  the  place  but  not  alter  the  quanti^« 
8ui>p<jsing  the  &ct  to  be,  as  it  ia  here  aaaamedtP 
be,  that  the  activity  of  increase  ia  now  at  iti 
maximum,  it  affords  a  most  conclnsiTe  argi- 
ment  against  the  neoesaity  of  difibaion.  It 
proves  that  there  is  ample  room,  and  abundant 
means  of  subsistence,  within  the  limits  tbit 
now  circumscribe  the  slave  population,  and  thit 
no  enlargement  of  those  limits  ia  neeesHiy* 
But,  sir,  we  must  look  a  little  into  the  fatank 
Legislation,  on  this  subject,  ia  not  merely  ftr 
the  moment  we  occupy.  The  whole  aoope  of 
the  argument  against  us,  is  founded  npoa  ^ 
belief,  that  the  time  must  come  when  tiia 
slaves  will  be  straitened  in  the  territory,  laigt 
as  it  is,  which  now  confines  them.  Wlien  that 
time  shall  arrive,  I  presume  It  will  not  be  da* 
nicd,  that  their  numbers  will  be  inoreaied  bj 
enlarging  the  space  for  them,  and  than,  oertainlf  , 
yon  will  have  extended  davery,  In  erery 


Will  it  be  such  a  dimerrimi  as  the' gentle- 
man from  Virginia,  (Mr.BmyihO  has  taUrad  oft 
If,  like  pritonen  of  war,  (one  of  tbs  osses  he 
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has  mentioned,)  they  were  to  be  detained  for  a 
limited  time,  and  then  set  at  liberty ;  or,  if  they 
were  to  be  mixed  in  society,  and  gradually  lose 
their  distinctive  character  in  the  miztnre,  disper- 
sion would  be  highly  expedient  and  just.  But, 
they  are  negroes  and  slaves — so  they  are  to  con- 
tinue. Their  descendants  are  to  be  negroes  and 
slaves,  to  the  latest  generation,  and  for  ever 
chained  to  their  present  condition.  Nature  has 
placed  upon  them  an  unalterable  physical  mark, 
and  yon  have  associated  with  it  an  inseparable 
moral  degradation,  either  of  which  opposes  a 
barrier,  not  to  be  passed,  to  their  coalescing 
with  the  society  that  surrounds  them.  They 
are.  and  for  ever  must  remain  distinct. 

And  now,  let  me  ask  gentlemen,  where  this 
difiEusion  is  to  end  ?  U  circumstances  require  it 
at  present,  will  not  the  same  circumstances  de- 
mand it  hereafter?  Will  they  not,  at  some 
fhture  time,  become  straitened  in  their  new 
limits,  howe\:er  large  ?  And  what  will  you  do 
then  ?  Diffuse  again ;  and  what  then  ?  Even 
this  diffusion  will  have  its  limits,  and  when 
they  are  reached,  the  case  is  without  remedy 
and  without  hope.  For  a  present  ease  to  our- 
selves, we  doom  our  posterity  to  an  intermi- 
nable curse.  But  we  seem  to  forget,  altogether, 
that  while  the  slaves  are  spreading,  the  free 
population  is  also  increasing,  and,  sooner  or 
later,  must  feel  the  pressure,  which  it  is  sup- 
posed may  at  some  time  be  felt  by  the  slaves. 
Where  you  place  a  slave,  he  occupies  the 
ground  that  would  maintain  a  freeman.  And 
who,  in  this  code  of  speculative  humanity, 
making  provisions  for  times  afar  off,  is  to  have 
the  preference,  the  freeman  or  the  slave  ? 

In  this  long  view  of  remote  and  distant  con- 
sequences, the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  (Mr. 
Giay,)  thinks  he  sees  how  slarery,  when  thus 

Sread,  is  at  last  to  find  its  end.  It  is  to  be  brought 
lont  by  the  combined  operation  of  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  price  of  labor,  and  the  laws 
which  govern  population.  When  the  country 
shall  be  filled  with  inhabitants,  and  the  price 
of  labor  shall  have  reached  a  minimum,  (a  com- 
parative minimum  I  suppose  is  meant,)  free 
bbor  will  be  found  cheaper  than  slave  labor. 
Slaves  will  then  be  without  employment,  and, 
of  course,  without  the  means  of  comfortable 
subsistence,  which  will  reduce  their  numbers, 
and  finally  extirpate  them.  This  is  the  ail- 
ment, as  I  understand  it.  When  the  period  re- 
ferred to  will  arrive,  no  one  can  pretend  to 
oo^Jecture.  Much  less,  would  any  one  attempt 
to  say,  what  number  of  slaves  we  shall  have, 
(with  the  previous  encouragement  proposed  to 
be  given  to  them,)  when  this  severe  law  shall 
be^  to  operate.  But  every  prudent  and  feel- 
ing man  will,  I  think,  agree  without  hesitation, 
that  he  would  rather  see  ^e  experiment  triea 
npon  a  small  scale  than  a  large  one ;  that  it 
would  be  much  more  easily  and  safely  conduct- 
ed, and  with  much  less  suffering,  in  ^e  present 
slaTe-holding  States,  than  if  it  were  to  embrace, 
In  addition,  the  whole  of  the  great  territory 
oeiyoDd  the  MississlppL  Bat,  1^  me  ask  that 
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gentleman,  what  he  supposes  will  happen  in 
the  mean  time?  The  diminished  price  of 
labor,  and  the  reduced  means  of  subsistence, 
are,  according  to  this  theory,  first  to  operate 
upon  the  freemen,  and  then  upon,  the  slaves, 
and  upon  both  by  producing  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  misery.  Does  he  suppose  that  they 
will  patiently  submit,  and  wait  till  the  slow  de- 
struction arrives  ?  The  two  great  classes,-  kept 
distinct  by  your  laws,  would,  in  such  a  struggle, 
like  two  men  upon  a  single  plank  in  the  ocean, 
make  a  desperate  effort  each  to  secure  to  itself 
existence,  by  destroying  the  life  of  the  other. 
When  want  and  misery  begin  to  press  upon 
them,  instinct  will  teach  them  how  to  seek  re- 
lief, and  deadly  violence  will  be  its  agent.  And 
what  would  then  be  the  situation  of  the  coun- 
try? I  shudder  even  to  think  of  it.  The 
present  slave-holding  States  have  a  security  in 
being  surrounded  by  States  that  are  free.  But 
if  the  whole  nation,  or  even  a  considerable  part 
of  it,  were  in  the  same  condition,  what  security 
should  we  then  have  ? 

Again,  sir,  we  are  told,  that  the  amendment 
in  question  will  injure  the  rights  of  property, 
by  depriving  the  owners  of  slaves  of  their  un- 
born descendants,  and  by  lessening  the  ridue  of 
their  lands,  bought  upon  the  presumption  Uiat 
Missouri  would  be  a  slave  State.  Sir,  we  have 
no  right  to  meddle  with  the  question  of  slavery 
in  the  existing  States.  Their  own  laws  must 
regulate  the  subject^  and  they  may  modifv  it  as 
to  them  shall  seem  best.  But  as  a  general  posi- 
tion, independently  of  State  provisions,  it  may 
safely  be  averred,  that  no  man  has  a  property 
in  an  unborn  human  being.  We  need  not  go 
far  for  the  proof  of  this.  The  States  that  have 
abolished  slavery,  have  done  so  by  declaring, 
that  the  children  to  be  born  should  be  free ; 
which  would  have  been  beyond  their  power,  if 
there  had  been  a  property  in  the  children  before 
their  birth.  This  principle,  however,  is  so  well 
established,  that  it  need  not  be  further  insisted 
upon.  The  depreciation  in  the  value  of  land, 
is  a  consequence  not  likely  to  happen.  The  re- 
verse will  be  the  case.  Let  any  one  compare 
the  prices  and  the  improvement  of  land  in  the 
free  States,  and  in  the  slave-holding  States,  and 
he  will  be  satisfied,  that  in  this,  as  in  every 
other  respect,  Missouri  will  be  a  great  gainer 
by  the  restriction.  But  if  it  were  otherwise,  is 
the  great  policy  of  the  nation  in  a  point  so  vital 
— are  the  essential  interests  of  justice  and  hu- 
manity, to  yield  to  the  pecuniary  interests  of  a 
few  individuals  ?  Can  you  always  avoid  doing 
a  partial  injury  by  your  public  meosures? 
When  war  is  declared,  what  is  the  effect  upon 
the  merchant?  When  peace  is  made,  how  does 
it  fare  with  the  manufacturer  ?  You  cannot  even 
alter  the  rate  of  duty,  without  affecting  some 
interest  of  the  community,  either  to  its  prejudice 
or  benefit,  and  at  last  you  must  come  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  great  question  of  national  con- 
cern, to  whidi  minor  considerations  must  give 
way. 

In  the  variety  of  daiins  that  have  beeiL 
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|ir«'«i'i»-il  iipi'ii  us  tlnT«*  i««1nit  fi  Mii;rlo«»ru'  wliirh  '  viiK-'l.  In  tljo  murso  c»f  time,  and  hcf'-rt 
(U-cr\i- a  iii«»iii«'iit'.'«:itti-iiti«»n.  It  i"  tliat  wlii'li  l««ii;r.  if  will  happen  that  tlie  yt»isn^fr 'hi! 
ari-4-  niiT  Mf'  tlir  iii'^isiry  >m  «il*tiii  npi-atrij.  will  ot' xiuthcrii  laTiiiiio'^inu-t  hink  l,■^'-v•\vIlt•re^.■ 
y«nl  ii»if  *i.!!i-r  a  iiuiii  t«»  nii^Tatv  with  lii-t'ajnily  .'  «'!iipl''Viiii'!ii  t'«»r  fhrir  tjili-nts  aii«l  nv-j* 
Tli«-«- w  li'i  havi"  1m'«'H  a«"c'ii*t.iniiMl  tn  tin- lalnir  tln-ir  i-xt-riiini.  What  l»t-ttvr  |»ri»vi-i'»u(:iii 
aii-1  -«T\i''i'  «•!'  yjavi's  it  i-*  imi  to  hr  «it;r:iri|,  iiavr,  tlian  In-r  Stales  wlu-rt-  thf\  iiiav  1; 
(•a:iii"t  at  nruv  c-haii;.'**  thrir  lial'its  ^^  i!'«"tii  I'liti-r  iiit«>  r«nripvtitinn  v  itii  tVcOiiir::.  ar.<l  t' 
fii-linj-.  ar  l«'a>l.  a  frri-at  <l«al  «»f  iiM-nnv.'nirnri'.  oiu*  fiml  the  \r\*\  whirh  his  jirMp«T  aMliTir" 
It  i-*  a:-i»  iTMr.  tliat  thi»  a-*"Miatii  III-,  w  hiili  have  tith*  him  !•»  i-xpi-rt  .'  The  li'M  i-*  *uii;:Mer. 
III!  rj  l-<i-!iir<l  in  tamilirs  rai.iini  In-  hrnkrii  isp  \cntiiri-  tn  thr->w  it  nut  far  the  C'.»r>:i]er!illo 
\vi:iiii::'  \iiilriuv  aii<l  injwrv  tn  Imth  tin- |»ar!i«- ;  tln'-i"  wln'iii  it  rnnci-ri."*. 
uii«l  ill  pp'tpnrii«iii  a-*  tin*  authnritv  ha-  h«-vii  Uiit.  iinlfjn;n«l«ntly  «.it'  tlie  i-ltj,-otion'«  t'.» 
niil'l  ill  it-  rxiTriM",  will  tin-  trai.-:<r  i»t"  it  tn  rxtrn-ii'ii,  ari-ini' fmrji  thr  vivWii  thi>prv-?^i 
nlln'i"  haii'N  Ik'  «li>inl\aiila^r»-"in-.  « -prria'.Iy  ti»  h\  tin- nppiiiu-nl-i  nf  the  ji!iieii»liiK-nr,  aiid  ij 
the  -iTvaiit.  Hut,  it  in  iiiipn-.-ihli-  In  iiniki- a  ji-'iniriitly  «i!' many  innclj  nmn*  flci-piy  1"«'JT 
(li-(Tiiniiiati<»M,  or  tn  prrmit  th*-  iiitnulin-Ji«iii  nl'  nhi»Ttinn?».  which  I  l'«irhe.-ii*  iinw  to  pri-sv  ti 
.*la\i'-  at  all,  w  itlmnt  j:iviiiir  up  tla-  w  h"li"  mat-  nr«-  i-nnu;:li,  nt'  a  very  ohvifiim  kiii<I.  lu  h 
ttT.  It'  \nii  allnw -la\»Tv  tn  ixi-t.  \"n  riiM-t  tlu- «iU»-liiHM*i«ni-lusivelv.  With  the  iij'lJiL": 
nllnw  if  withniit  limit«i.  Thf  <-nii-i-ijiiiMc,«  i-.  n|'  the  fniumittiv,  I  will  tuui'Ji  uj-^ii; -<.'iii 
tliat  till-  >tat«'  heetiiuiN  a  ••la\«'   J^tate.      Knr  la-  them, 

lit. raiiil -lave  laiinri-aiiiint  lM-eiiipl'»\e«l  t"j»  iImt.         It  \iillho  reineinhereil.  that   tly-s  i- tl.-* 

Thn-v  \\  hn  irn  tlnTf  mu-t  IwrnUu*    -laVt'linli'aT-.  •'tip  he\  niul  the  Mis^i-o-ijipi the  Stalei'th-' 

ami  \ntir  \i  Imle  .-v-triii  i-*  I'Vi-rturin-il.  lli-siih.*,  ana  i-  nti  exeej»tinn,  t'nr  tluTe  >Iiivery  exivt 
it"  tin-  limiteil  jierini—itiii  diil  iint.  nf'  it.Mlf,  jirn-  an  »-xtent  which  h-tt  no  :ilrernative.  J:  i* 
<li!ee  the  i\  il,  tn  all  uiilimit«'il  *xti-nl.  (a-  it  rer-  la-t  -tep,  tnn.  I'nr  thi-i  i<*  the  lu.-t  -raial  tli;i! 
taiiilv  wniiMjit  is  liahli-tn  .■liiuri'S  U-vnud  all  he  made.  C'nmproiiii.M--  \ri  l'o»-liidile!i  f'V 
pn— il»ilii\  nt'  cnntml.  \vhi«*h  \v«»uM  im-vitahly  jM'iiii'ijtle-^  cniit«-nt]e(l  t'nr  nn  hnih  -i'!i-'.  - 
have  that  elVt-et.  Tin-  nunihi-i-  nt'  a  family  an-  enmpr.«mi-e  that  wnuhl  ^ive  Miiver;.  tn  Mi"^ 
nnt  (ji-iiiUMl  -  the  numlMi"  nt' tamilie-nf  this -nrt.  i-  uiit  nt"  th«'  «|UeHtinii.  It  i<.  therc:«»:i\ 
which  a  ««:nL'le  in«iivii|ual  m.-sy  have,  cunimt  he  lin.il.  irretriev.alile  >tep.  wliii-Ii  can  iievi-r  !< 
tixe«i.  It  is  ea-y  tn  -le  hi'vv,  umhr  cnlnr  ot'  calK''!,  ami  mu-t  lead  tn 'm  iinine:L<»nrahlc>;'i 
sin-h  permi-««inii,  a  re^'idar  trade  mi^dit  he  e««-  nl' -lavery  nver  the  enuiitry  hevniKl  tlu-  Mi' 
t-n!'li-hed,  and  c'arrie<l  nn  as  Imii:  a**  there  was  >ippi.  If  any  nne  falter  :  if  )ic  he  tetiii-te*] 
any  temjtiatinn  i»f  prntit  nr  intin-t.  Thi.-^arj'n-  ,  insinuations,  or  torrHled  by  the  appreln.ii4^ 
iiieiit.  Iinwever,  has  iK'eii  pri'— i'«I,  as  if  a  i»rnhi-  l«»-in^  -nmethiiijr  desinilde;  if  lie  tiud  l.'.n; 
hitimi  tn  irn  with  -laves,  wa-.  in  elfect,  aprnlii-  drawn  aside  hy  views  to  the  little  intert-t-l 
hiiinii  to  the  inhahitants  nf  a  -hive-hnldiiiu'  State  are  immediately  ahniit  him — K-t  liini  relUriu 
tt»  ;:n  at  all.  I  rannnt  lulievi'  this  tn  he  the  ■  the  matmitude  n\'  the  •pie>tl(«n,  arid  he  will 
ca-e.  They  may  ir<»  wit  hniiT -I;ives  ;  fnr,  t!inu;rh  elevated  ahnve  all  >m'h  tM.iTi-.ideratioi:-. 
pia\es  Jill'  a  cnnveiiiiiice  and  a  hixary  tn  thn-e  ]  eyes  uf  the  countfy  are  upon  liini ;  the  into: 
whi»  are  ai'custnnu-<l  tn  them,  yet  the  inhahit-  of  pnMerity  are  eomrnittcl  to  hi>*  rare:  let 
ants  ,,f  the  slave-hnldin^r  State-  wnuld  hardly  '  heware  h<»w  he  harters,  not  liis  own,  hut 
admit  th.-it  they  are  indi-pen-ahly  ne<'essary.  '  <-hildreii's  hirthri;.dit,  for  a  niess  of  ]K':t 
l>e-idi-,  tiny  may  take  their  slaves  with  them  '  The  cnnscionsness  that  wo  have  chjiie  our( 
ti<  fr«e  -i'r\ant.s.  l>ut  look  at  the  ronv«-rse.  i.-*  a  s!ire  and  never  failin;;  <]ei»en«ieneo.  It 
The  intrtidintiiin  of -lavery  f»aiii-hes  iVve  lahi»r.  ^  stand  hy  us  and  support  us  throu^rh  life,  ui 
or  i»]aces  it  under  >uch  «li-i-nuraL'«"nient  and  np-  every  vicissitude  of  fortune,  .and  ineverv«*h: 
prnhrium  as  aree«piivaienr  in  etfect.  You  shut  of  circuni-tanees.  It  she<ls  a  feteady  an 
tJ»e  enuniry.  then,  ai'ain-t  the  free  emiirrant,  cheering  lis'^t  upon  the  future,  as  well  a* 
who  carrii-  ^^ith  him  imtliinu'  hnt  his  industry,  present,  and  i.s  at  once  a  jjrateful  and  n  Li.* 
There  are  lar^'-e  and  valnaliU*  classes  of  pe«»ple,  '  reward. 

who  are  oppnsed  to  slavery,  an<l  canimt  live  ;  A^ain,  sir;  hy  increaMnp  the  nnirket 
where  it  is  jiennitted.  Tlicse  tno  ynu  exclude.  ■  slaves,  you  ]»Ostj>one  anri  de^stroy  tlie  fc 
The  laws  and  the  pnlicy  i»f  a  slave  State  will  .  of  extinLniishinj;  .slavery  hy  emancipation, 
and  niu-t  he  adapted  to  till"  cnndii inn  of  >lav«'ry,  '  s*'ems  to  nie,  that  the  reduction  in  valu« 
anil,  xvithnut  iHi'iivj  into  any  particulars,  it  x\ill  |  slaves  however  aooonipli.shed,  is  the  only 
l»e  allowed,  that  they  are.  in  the  hiirhest  <ie^rree,  dureinent  that  will  ever  etlect  an  aholitioi 
(rtfeiisive  to  thos^.' whn  are  np[»n-ed  to  slavery.  '  slavery.  The  multiplication  of  free  i>tate3  ^ 
It  s<.'ems  tn  me,  sir,  I  may  he  pardnne<I  for  so  at  the  Siinic  timegivt*  room  for  einaneipation 
fur  ex[)res-in^  an  oi*ini«tn  ujion  the  concerns  of  to  si)eak  more  accurately,  for  thoi«o  who 
the  slave-hnldiiif^  States— it  seems  to  me.  that  enumcipated.  This,  I  would  resiH^ctfully  s 
the  pe«)j»le  (»f  the  8t«ith  have  a  conunon  interest  irest,  is  the  only  etVeCtual  plan  of  colonizAtit 
with  iH  in  this  (picstion,  not  for  themselves.  !  hut  it  can  never  take  elfect  while  it  is  the 
perhaps,  hut  for  those  who  nre  eijually  dear  to  ■  terest  of  owners  to  pursue  their  slaves  with 
them.  The  cultivation  hy  elaves  requires  lar^re  much  avidity,  or  to  pay  snch  prices  for  ih 
estates.    They  cannot  be  parcelled  out  and  di- 1  Increase  the  market,  and yoa  keep  up  thcvali 
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increase  the  number  of  slave-holding  States, 
and  jon  destroy  the  possibility  of  emancipation, 
even  if  every  part  of  the  Union  should  desire  it. 
Yon  extend  indefinitely,  the  formidable  diffi- 
cnlties  whicn  already  exist. 

Nor  does  the  mischief  stop  here.  All  liberal 
minds,  and  all  parts  of  the  Union,  have  with 
one  voice  agreed  in  the  necessity  of  abolishing 
that  detestable  traffic  in  human  flesh,  the  slave 
trade — ^the  foreign  slave  trade.  But  reject  the 
amendment  on  your  table,  admit  Missouri  with- 
out restriction,  and  you  will  inevitably  intro- 
duce and  establish  a  great  inland  domestic  slave 
tra^le,  not,  it  is  true,  with  all  the  horrors  of  the 
middle  passage,  nor  the  oold-blooded  calculation 
upon  the  waste  of  human  life  in  the  seasoning, 
but  still  with  many  of  the  odious  features,  and 
some  of  the  most  cruel  accompaniments  of  that 
hateful  traffic.  From  Washington  to  St  Louis, 
may  be  a  distance  of  one  thousand  miles. 
Through  this  great  space,  and  even  a  much 
greater,  you  must  witness  the  transportation  of 
slaves  with  tlie  usual  appendages  of  handcuffs 
and  chains.  The  ties  of  domestic  life  will  be 
violently  rent  asunder,  and  those,  whom  nature 
has  bound  together,  suffer  all  the  pangs  of  an 
unnatural  and  cruel  separation.  Unfeeling  force, 
stimulated  by  unfeeling  avarice,  will  tear  the 
parent  from  the  clAd,  and  the  child  from  tlie 
parent — ^the  husband  from  the  wife,  and  the 
wife  from  the  husband.  We  have  lately  wit- 
nessed something  of  this  sort,  during  the  period 
of  high  prices.  Gentlemen  of  the  south,  par- 
ticularly those  from  Virginia,  who  speak  of  their 
slaves  as  a  part  of  their  family,  would  start  at 
this ;  they  would  reject,  with  scorn  and  indig- 
nation, even  a  suggestion,  that  they  were  to 
fdrnish  a  market  fur  the  supply  of  slaves  to  the 
other  States.  I  can  well  believe,  that  in  fami- 
lies where  the  relation  has  long  subsisted,  there 
are  feelings  that  would  revolt  at  such  a  thought 
— ^feelings  that  have  considerably  modified  this 
severe  condition,  and  grown  out  of  the  associa- 
tions, it  has,  in  a  long  course  of  time,  produced. 
But  can  any  one  tell,  what  cupidity  may  win  or 
necessity  extort?  No  man  is  superior  to  the 
assaults  of  fortune ;  and,  if  he  were,  the  stroke 
of  death  will  surely  come,  and  break  down  his 
paternal  government,  and  then  the  slave  dealer, 
"W^hom  he  would  have  kicked  from  his  enclosure 
like  a  poisonous  reptile,  presents  himself— to 
whom  ?  He  cannot  tell.  Thoughts  like  these 
have  often,  I  doubt  not,  produced  the  liberation 
of  slaves.  If  gentlemen  question  our  sinc^jrity, 
let  them  consider  at  what  period  of  life  it  is, 
that  emancipation  most  frequently  takes  place. 
It  is  at  that  serious  moment,  when  men  sit  down 
to  settle  their  worldly  concerns,  and,  as  it  were, 
to  take  their  leave  of  the  world.  Then,  it  is,  by 
the  last  wilL  to  take  effect  when  their  own  con- 
trol is  ended,  that  owners  restore  their  slaves 
to  freedom,  and,  by  what  they  certainly  con- 
sider an  act  of  justice,  surrender  them  to  them- 
selves, rather  than  leave  them  to  the  disposal  of 
they  know  not  whom.  Let  gentlemen  from 
tlie  south  reflect  on  this.    The  public  sentiment 


upon  the  subject  of  slavery,  is  every  where  im- 
proved, and  still  improving.  It  has  already  de- 
stroyed that  monstrous  inhumanity  called  the 
slave  trade.  I  fear  that  such  a  measure,  as  is 
now  proposed  by  the  opponents  of  the  restric- 
tion, would  not  merely  check  and  retard  its 
progress.  I  seriously  fear  that  it  may  gradually 
work  an  entire  change.  The  effects  are  not  to 
be  contemplated  without  the  deepest  anxiety. 

The  political  aspect  of  the  subject  is  not  less 
alarming.  The  existence  of  this  condition 
among  us,  continually  endangers  the  peace  and 
well-being  of  the  Union,  by  the  irritation  and 
animosity  it  creates  between  neighboring  States. 
It  weakens  the  nation  while  it  is  entire.  And 
if  ever  a  division  should  happen,  can  any  one 
reflect,  without  horror,  upon  the  consequences 
that  may  be  worked  out  of  an  extensively  pre- 
vailing system  of  slavery  ?  We  are  told,  indeed, 
both  in  the  House  and  out  of  it,  to  leave  the 
matter  to  Providence.  Those  who  tell  us  so, 
are  nevertheless  active  and  eager  in  the  smaUest 
of  their  own  concerns,  omittmg  nothing  to 
secure  success.  Sir,  we  are  endowed  with  facul- 
ties that  enable  us  to  judge  and  to  choose — to 
look  before  and  after,  however  imperfectly. 
When  these  have  been  fairly  and  conscientiously 
exerted,  we  may  then  humbly  submit  the  con- 
se<iuences,  with  the  hope  and  belief,  that  what- 
ever they  may  be,  they  will  not  be  imputed  to 
us.  The  issue  of  our  counsels,  however  well 
meant,  is  not  in  our  hands.  But  if  for  own 
gratification,  regardless  of  all  considerations  of 
right  or  wrong,  of  good  or  evil,  we  hug  a  vicious 
indulgence  to  our  bosom,  until  we  find  it  turn- 
ing to  a  venomous  serpent,  and  threatening  to 
sting  us  to  the  heart,  with  what  rational  or  con- 
soling expectation,  can  we  call  upon  Providence 
to  tear  it  away  and  save  us  from  destruction. 

It  is  time  to  come  to  a  conclusion ;  I  fear  I 
have  already  trespassed  too  long.  In  the  effort 
I  have  made  to  submit  to  the  committee  my 
views  of  this  question,  it  has  been  impossible 
to  escape  entirely  the  influence  of  the  sensation 
that  pervades  this  House.  Yet  I  have  no  such 
apprehensions  as  have  been  expressed.  The 
question  is  indeed  an  important  one ;  but  its  im- 
portance is  derived  altogether  from  its  connec- 
tion with  the  extension,  indefinitely,  of  negro 
slavery,  over  a  land  which  I  trust  Providence  has 
destined. for  the  labor  and  the  support  of  free- 
men. I  have  no  fear  that  this  question,  much 
as  it  has  agitated  the  country,  is  to  produce  any 
fatal  division,  or  even  to  generate  a  new  organi- 
zation of  parties.  It  is  not  a  question  upon 
which  we  ought  to  indulge  unreasonable  appre- 
hensions, or  yield  to  the  counsels  of  fear.  It 
concerns  ages  to  come  and  millions  to  be  bom. 
It  is,  as  it  were,  a  question  of  a  new  political 
creation,  and  it  is  for  us,  under  Heaven,  to  say, 
what  shall  be  its  condition.  If  we  impose  the 
restriction,  it  will,  I  hope,  be  finally  unposed. 
But,  if  hereafter  it  should  be  found  right  to  re- 
move it,  and  the  State  consent,  we  can  remove 
it  Admit  the  State,  without  ^e  restriction, 
the  power  is  gone  for  ever,  and  with  it  are  foe 
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ever  gone  all  the  efforts  that  have  been  made 
bj  the  non-fllaTeholdlng  States,  to  repress  and 
limit  the  sphere  of  slayery,  and  enfarse  and 
extend  the  blessings  of  freedom.    With  it,  per- 
haps, is  gone  for  ever  the  power  of  preventing 
the  traffic  in  slaves,  that  inhuman  and  detesta- 
ble traffic,  so  long  a  disgrace  to  Cliristendom. 
In  future,  and  no  very  distant  times,  conve- 
nience, and  profit,  and  necessity,  may  be  found 
as  available  pleas  as  they  formerly  were,  and  for 
the  luxury  of  slaves,  we  shall  again  involve  our- 
selves in  the  sin  of  the  trade.    We  must  not 
presume  too  much  upon  the  strength  of  our 
resolutions.    Let  every  man,  who   has  been 
accustomed  to  the  indulgence,  ask  himself  if  it 
is  not  a  luxnry — a  tempting   luxury,  which 
solicitB  him  strongly  and  at  every  moment.  The 
prompt  obedience,  the  ready  attention,  the  sub- 
missive and  humble,  but  eager  effort  to  antici- 
pate command — ^how  flattering  to  our  pride, 
how  soothing  to  our  indolence !    To  the  mem- 
bers from  the  ^uth  I  appeal,  to  know  whether 
they  will  suffer  any  temporary  inconvenience, 
or  any  speculative  advantage  to  expose  us  to  the 
danger.    To  those  of  the  north,  no  appeal  can 
be  necessary.    To  both,  I  can  most  sincerely 
say,  that  as  I  know  my  own  views  on  this  sub- 
ject to  be  ftee  from  any  unworthy  motive,  so 
will  I  believe,  that  they  likewiee  have  no  object 
but  the  common  good  of  our  common  country ; 
and  that  nothing  would  have  given  me  more 
heartfelt  satisfaction,  than  that  Uie  present  pro- 
position should  have  originated  in  the  same 
auarter  to  which  we  are  said  to  be  indebted  for 
tie  ordinance  of  1787.    Then,  indeed,  would 
Virginia  have  appeiffed  in  even  more  than  her 
wonted  splendor,  and  spreading  out  the  scroll 
of  her  services,  would  have  beheld  none  of 
them  with  greater  pleasure,  than  that  series 
which  began,  by  pleading  the  cause  of  humanity 
in  remonstrances  against  the  slave  trade,  while 
she  was  yet  a  colony,  and,  embracing  her  own 
act  of  abolition,  and  the  ordinance  of  1787,  ter- 
minated in  the  restriction  of  Missouri.  Consider, 
what  a  foundation  our  predecessors  have  laid  I 
And  behold,  with  the  blessing  of  Providence, 
how  the  work  has  prospered  I    What  is  there, 
in  ancient  or  in  modem  times,  that  can  be  com- 
pared with  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the 
States  formed ont  of  the  North-west  Territory? 
When  Europeans  reproach  us  with  our  negro  sLa- 
Tery,  when  they  contrast  our  republican  boast 


and  pretensions  with  the  exutenoe  of  this  confr 
tion  among  us,  we  have  onr  answer  ready— it  ii  to 
▼on  we  owe  this  evil — jon  planted  it  here,  and  it 
has  taken  such  root  in  the  soil  we  have  not  tin 
power  to  eradicate  it.  Then,  turning  to  the  west, 
and  directing  their  attention  to  Ohio,  Indiana  sod 
Illinois,  we  can  proudly  tell  them,  these  are  tiie 
offspring  of  our  policy  and  onr  laws,  these  an 
the  fVee  productions  of  the  constitation  of  th» 
United  States.    Bnt,  i^  beyond  this  smiling  re- 
gion, they  should  descry  another  dark  spct 
upon  the  face  of  the  new   creation — anotlMf 
scene  of  nejpo  slavery,  established  by  oorselvei, 
and  spreadmff  continoally  towards  the  further 
ocean,  what  shall  we  say  then?    No,  sir,  let  ns 
follow  np  the  work  onr  ancestors  have  begun. 
Let  ns  give  to  the  world  a  new  pledge  of  our 
sincerity.  Let  the  standard  of  freedom  be  pilot- 
ed in  Missoui,  by  the  hands  of  the  coostitmioD, 
and  let  its  banker  wave  over  the  heads  al  nous 
but  freemen — men  retaining  the  image  improi- 
ed  upon  them  by  their  Creator,  and  dependent 
upon  none  but  God  and  the  laws.  Then,  as  our 
republican  States  extend,  republican  prineipSei 
will  go  hand  in  hand  with  republican  pnctiet 
— ^the  love  of  liberty  with  the  sense  of  jostioa 
Then,  sir,  the  dawn,  beaming  frooa  the  oonatitB- 
tion,  which  now  illuminates  Ohio,  TiMi]i^na^  ud 
Dlinois,  will  spread  with  increasing  brigfatDW 
to  the  further  west,  UO,  in  its  ^iUiant  losing 
the  dark  spot  which  now  rests  upon  onr  coimtay 
shall  be  for  ever  hid  from  sidht.   Indostiy,  arta^ 
commerce,  knowledge,  will  Boorish  with  piotj 
and  contentment  for  ages  to  come,  and  the  loud 
chorus  of  universal  froedom,  re-echo  from  the 
Pacific  to  the  Atlantic,  the  great  truths  of  thed»> 
claration  of  independence.  Then,  too,  oar  bntb- 
ren  of  the  south,  if  they  sincerely  wish  it,  mar 
scatter  their  emancipated  slaves  throq^  tha 
boundless  region,  and  our  country,  at  length,  bi 
happily  freed  for  ever  from  the  fbul  stain  tad 
curse  of  slavery.     And  if  (may  it  be  far,  f«y 
fJEu:  distant  I)  intestine  commotion — civil ^tao- 
sion— division,  should  happen — ^we  shall  not 
leave  our  posterity  exposea  to  the  ecmbiud 
horrors  of  a  civil  and  a  servile  war.  If  any  man 
still  hesitate,  influenced  by  some  tempcxiiT 
motive  of  convenience,  or  ease,  or  profit,! 
charge  him  to  think  whsA  our  flithen  hsn 
suffered  for  ns,  and  then  to  ask  his  heart,  if  hi 
can  be  faithless  to  the  obligadon  ha  owsi  to 
posterity! 
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Judge  William  Gaston  was  descended,  on  the  paternal  feidc,  from  an  inflnential  and  distingnisli- 
ed  Hugnenot  ancestry.  On  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  they  fled  from  France,  and 
settled  at  Ballymore  in  Ireland.  There,  Doctor  Alexander  Gaston,  the  father  of  the  present 
subject,  was  bom.  He  studied  medicine  in  the  College  of  Edinburgh,  was  appointed  to  a  sur- 
geoncy in  the  English  navy,  and  was  present  at  the  capture  of  Havana.  Soon  after  that  event  he 
resigned  his  situation,  sailed  for  America,  and  landed  at  Newbem,  North  Carolina,  where  he 
commenced  the  practice  of  medicine.  In  the  spring  of  1775,  he  married  Margaret  Sharpe,  by 
whom  he  had  three  children ;  two  sons  and  a  daughter.  William,  the  second  child,  was  born, 
at  Newbern,  on  the  nineteenth  of  September,  1778.  His  brother  died  during  infancy,  and,  in 
the  summer  of  1781,  his  father  was  murdered  by  a  band  of  tories,  who  had  joined  the  British 
standard;  a  short  time  previous  borne  in  triumph  throughout  the  southern  colonies.  The  par- 
ticulars of  his  tragical  death  will  not  be  uninteresting  in  this  place,  and  will  verify  the  eloquent 
exclamation  made  by  his  son  during  an  exciting  Congressional  debate,  that  *^  he  was  baptized  an 
American  in  the  blood  of  a  murdered  father."  Mr.  Gaston's  biographer  thus  recounts  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case : — ^Doctor  Gaston  was  one  of  the  most  decided  whigs  in  North  Carolina,  and 
as  early  as  the  month  of  August,  1775,  was  elected,  by  the  Provincial  Congress,  a  member  of  the 
committee  of  safety,  for  the  district  of  Newbern.  At  various  periods  of  the  war  he  served  in  the 
army,  generally  in  his  professional  capacity,  and  once,  in  the  spring  of  1776,  as  captain  of  a  band 
of  volunteers,  marched  to  the  (ud  of  Wilmington,  on  the  approach  of  the  British  forces  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  By  his  zealous  and  ardent  support  of  the  cause  of  freedom,  he 
acquired  the  confidence  of  the  patriots,  and  was  distinguished  by  the  bitter  hatred  of  the  loyal- 
ists, who,  though  in  a  minority,  were  still  numerous  in  the  vicinity  in  which  he  lived.  In 
the  month  of  August,  1781,  M^jor  James  H.  Craig,*  of  the  British  army,  whose  head-quarters 
were  at  Wilmington,  marched  at  the  head  of  a  small  detachment  of  regular  troops,  and  a  gang 
of  tones,  towards  Newbem,  with  a  view  of  investing  that  place.  The  tories  were  several  miles 
in  the  advance,  and  rapidly  entered  the  town.  The  whigs,  thus  surprised,  had  but  little  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  regular  stand,  and  after  an  ineffectual  resistance,  gave  up  the  contest.  Doctor 
Gaston,  however,  knew  too  well  the  hatred  and  ferocity  of  his  foes,  to  surrender  himself  into 
their  hands,  and  hurrying  off  his  wife  and  children,  endeavored  to  escape  across  the  river  Trent, 
and  thus  retire  to  his  plantation  on  Bryce^s  creek.  He  reached  the  wharf^  accompanied  by  his 
family,  bat  before  he  could  embark  them  in  the  light  scow  which  he  had  seized,  the  tories  in  a 
body  came  galloping  down,  in  their  eager  and  bloody  pursuit,  and  forced  him  to  push  off  into 
the  stream,  leaving  his  wife  and  children  unprotected  on  the  shore.  He  was  standing  erect  in 
the  boat,  which  floated  about  forty  yards  from  the  bank,  watching  the  situation  of  his  wife,  and 
while  she,  at  the  feet  of  his  pursuers,  with  all  the  agony  of  anticipated  bereavement,  was  im- 
ploring mercy  for  herself  and  life  for  her  husband,  a  musket,  leveUed  over  her  shoulder;  was 
discharged  and  the  victim  fell  dead.t 

•  Mijor  Cnig  was  Goyemor  G^nenl  of  Ciuida  In  1807.         t  National  Portrait  Galleiy.   Artlde  William  Oaiton,  LLJ). 
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•"  iv.f  ;.:ir '••*••  a!:n-  .'t  iri«'i.'"  r  "-f  !ii'-  II"#M*v  mJ'  I>f;»'j  iN-.  iriiiii  t^ic  di*:ri>-:  i:»  w:.;.  :.  ;.».-  rv-.-.-i 
>'»>u  arT'T  ir- ;i--»-r.'.b;i:._'.  In*  wa-  rl.iv.  i-  :!,!•  iiri,-.iiiin_r  i'tVii-i-r.     In  tl,i>  ]••..>•«!: l«ri  l.v  rvi.icrcl  ■«.■:• 

Iri  l-^l.'J.  l:i-  wa«  «lt ■ '••■I  t«»  rL».-  I'.wi  r  ]Ii»':-i-  of  tlu-  Cniijrrt-.*  of  th*-*  Ui.iti-u  ^*:a:vN  -jzA  :j> 
ti:i'.«:'l  i!.».r.-  ty  r»'-il'''*i'»ri.  ui.ril  1*«17.  «hrii  h«-  v«.'!;[.\-ir'l\  n  i-ri.-!  :•»  xLv  U--*  trXi:;:::.^  ;iLlr^-.:tf 
iij:rt'':i^i\>-  |i'ir-'i':f-  "f  lii-  prMfi-^inn  uj-A  iii*  h":in-.  II*>  ^":.:;ri.-" -ii'ii:!!  i/arwr  wa^*  ili»::Lj-l"Lri 
}\  :i  -'.:.<■'•!'•  <!i-"i«'Ti.iM  t'l  tl.«-  i:.!«  n*-!-  ».l'  t!io  rM!.;ntry—  a  lii,:!i  in-'ral  iirni  |"«i:iical  rvclituu-.  Ec 
via-  an  ari!fnt  lii!i  rali-r.  arn!,  a.-ti.t-  "  n*  kiiowltiL'*'!  Iia«l«  r  i.f  that  party."  i.jij...^v.l  the  rvU-' rJri 
I'-afi  !ii!l  «if  l**].*!.  In  hi-  '-]»•*•*  h  «■!!  that  'j'Si'-Tioij  In-  TiuiLilV'-r'' i.-xti-ii.'«ive  vic-w??  «.»f  r.ati'.'llal  J' '1  ;. 
v:.'\  ha-i'  Jji-  ar^'iiiiurr' MM  thi-  tirni  ooii^i-li-raMnn"  '»f  jii^tirc.  lii»n».-<lv.  und  huiiiaiiitv. 

'Ilif  III  xt  L'n-:it  rtl'irt  «•!  Mr.  <Ia-tMii  in  ('..n;.'n:— .  \va<  in;i«K*  in  1*<1»5.  «lurin|i  the  eiti::r.,*  ai-i 
i.!-l«-  'll-rii—iiin-*  iin  thi-  rnoti.in  ».f  Mr.  S!ant''»ni  of  N'nrth  ('aniUnii,  to  oxininirt.*  (he  />r«  ■;."'. jf  ^  •<•■ 
tif'/i  from  till-  ru'n-  «if  thr  II«»u^i'.  In  thi-  iK-hatc  Mr.  (i;i.-t'>n  \va.«.  (ipiMi-Jcd  liy  Mr.  Cay.  iL  'to 
(if  lii-  nm-t  iMiWL-rffil  ^[M-i'i:hi-.  aiii]  to  liini,  in  tl;v  main,  hi-  directcil  hi<  rcj«!y,  A  sbi.«r:  fcx::*.'." 
%vill  L'ivi.'  ilur  fhjira«t«r  of  the  hr;rii!n«'ni  hv.-  u-iil  on  that  occa-ii.n.  After  u  brief  aiid  clear  aor- 
(li'im.  h«'  ninarkt'l : — "An*!,  ""ir.  I  nj'ii.v  i-ijnally  at  the  oji|io>ition  wliicL  the  uiot-in  ■:':::; 
< '.r.i  a;:!!.-  ha- cn'-oiintc-n-d.  If  thi.-^  hi'lcou-  nilv  n.iiM  havo  lii-en  viiulicatod.  wo  sli««::M  hi-c 
r.JM-.iMil  tlial  \in'lirati'»n  fr"m  tli**  ;:vntl«*ma!i  who  lia-  ju-t  n-univd  his  soat,  Mr.  C!av.  I:  l> 
iii^firiiilty  aij«l  Zi-al  rnnihini'l.  i't«uM  form  l"'»r  tho  i»ri'viou«i  4Ui.-tli»n  do  nthcr  defciire  iLant:.*: 
\\!ji«  h  \\t'  huvi-  hranl,  the  |ireNion«.  qiu-itioii  rannot  he  defended.  If  Wneath  his  shield  i:  liiij 
Ni  ^li::ht  a  -helT«-r,  it  mu-t  fall  a  vidim  l«)  the  ju-t.  thoiii^h  lonjr  delayed  venjffoauco  of  awakiCi-<i 
and  indiu'nant  freethim.  If  Heetor  <'annot  defend  hi*.  Troy,  the  doom  of  Trt»y  is  fixed  hv  fute. 
I;  i-  indi-peii.-aUe,  hefure  we  proreed  further  in  the  eonhideratiim  of  this  siihjoct,  that  we  sli.-.ii 
p.rfertly  un«hT>tand  what  i- oiir  previous  «iUestion.  Gentlemen  rnay  iuoautiou.sly  >upj»ci-o  tl.a: 
il  i-  the  -ame  with  what  ha-  hei-n  «'alled  the  previous  que-ti<ni  elsewhere.  ThU  wonhl  l»e  s  ni'.">?i 
li'tal  mi-take.  Otir  jm-viou-  qiie-tion  is  .•dto;rether  /"//  fft/nris,  the  only  one  of  its  kind;  am]  t) 
k!i«'W  it,  we  nni>t  rori-id»r  not  iiun-ly  what  is  written  of  it  in  our  code,  but  what  it  ha-  :•«.-*» 
r-ii'lt-red  hy  expo-it ii in  and  conxtrurtion.  Our  previous  <iue>t ion 'cau  only  In?  aduiitied  vihcL 
<!emande»l  hy  a  majt.rity  of  the  memhers  j»resent.'  It  is  a  <]uestion,  'whether  the  (juesti(>D  urjJer 
d-'hate  should  nr)w  1m-  put.'  On  th»*  jirtviou::*  i]ue>tinn  'there  hhall  he  no  debate;'  'until  it  i^ 
di-eidcd,  it  shall  preclude  all  amendnieit  and  debate  of  the  main  question.*  If  it  be  dei-idi-d 
ri.';.'atively,  viz.,  that  tiie  main  que.-tion  shall  7iot  now  be  put,  the  main  question  is,  uf  coun*, 
s  ipersede<l ;  l»ut  if  it.  be  de<ide<l  aflirnuitively,  that  the  main  (juestion  ghall  now  be  put.  the 
iiiain  (piestion  is  to  be  put  imttaiitiincoiinlyy  and  no  member  can  be  allowed  to  amend  or  dl^uia 
if.  The  previous  (jue-tion  is  entitled  to  preet-dence  over  motions  to  amend,  commit,  or  |K»st[iOiie 
t!ie  main  question,  and  theref<»re,  when  adnjitted,  i»uts  the:«e  entirely  aside.  This,  according  to 
the  latest  improvement,  is  now  our  rule  of  the  i»revious  question;  and  certiunly  in  your  j-ateat 
oihce  there  is  no  njo«lel  of  a  machiue  better  fitted  to  its  purposes,  than  this  instrument  for  the 
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ends  of  tyrannj.  It  is  a  power  vested  in  a  majority,  to  forbid  at  their  sovereign  will  and  plea- 
sore,  every  member  not  of  that  minority,  from  making  known  either  his  own  sentiments,  or  the 
wishes  or  complaints  of  his  constituents,  in  relation  to  any  snbject  nnder  consideration,  or  from 
attempting  to  amend  what  is  proposed  as  a  law  for  the  government  of  the  whole  nation."  Mr. 
Gaston  continued  in  this  impassioned  and  vehement  manner  to  the  end,  and  at  once  excited  the 
astonishment  and  admiration  of  the  House. 

After  his  retirement  from  Oongress  until  1834,  he  was  generally  engaged  in  the  duties  of 
his  profession ;  but,  during  the  same  time,  was  for  a  long  period  a  member  of  the  North  Carolina 
assembly.  In  that  body,  it  is  said,  he  delivered  many  of  his  ablest  and  most  briUiant  speeches ; 
two  of  which  are  mentioned  with  peculiar  approbation :  one,  on  the  currency  of  the  State,  delivered 
in  1828 ;  the  other  in  defence  of  the  constitution  of  North  Carolina.  Of  the  latter,  one  of  his  con- 
temporaries says : — ^^  That  speech  will  long  be  remembered.  The  Constitution  of  the  State  is  a 
venerable  instrument.  It  came  down  to  the  present  generation,  from  the  sages  of  the  Kevola- 
tion,  and  is  loved  and  venerated  in  North  Carolina  for  its  very  antiquity.  It  was  a  fit  subject 
for  the  exhibition  of  his  learning,  eloquence  and  patriotism,  and  these  resources  of  his  mind  he 
poured  forth  with  the  most  brilliant  profusion. 

In  1834,  Mr.  Gaston  was  elevated  to  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina, 
where  he  remained  until  his  death.  His  Judicial  decisions  evince  the  most  profound  acquaint- 
ance with  the  science  of  the  law,  and  are  ranked,  by  competent  authority,  among  the  ablest  legal 
arguments  of  the  United  States.  In  the  prosecution  of  his  duties  as  judge  he  was  affable,  pa- 
tient and  devoted.  On  the  day  of  his  death,  January  the  twenty-third,  1843,  he  took  his  seat  as 
usual,  though  he  had  for  several  days  experienced  quite  severe  illness.  He  remained  on  the 
bench  until  nearly  two  o^cIock  in  the  afternoon,  giving  attention  to  a  case  then  under  consideration, 
when  he  was  attacked  with  faintness,  and  other  violent  symptoms.  He  was  then  taken  to  his 
room,  and  soon  relieved ;  he  became  quite  cheerful,  and  conversed  freely  with  his  friends.  In 
the  course  of  the  evening  he  related  several  anecdotes,  and  gave  a  description  of  a  party  he  at- 
tended in  Washington  many  years  previous.  Speaking  of  one  whom  he  met  on  that  occasion,  who 
declared  himself  a  free-thinker  in  matters  pertaining  to  religion,  he  said,  *^  From  that  day  I  al- 
ways looked  on  that  man  with  distrust.  I  do  not  say  that  a  free-thinker  may  not  bo  an  honor- 
able man,  or  that  he  may  not,  from  higher  motives,  scorn  to  do  a  mean  act ;  but  I  dare  not 
trust  him.  A  belief  in  an  All-ruling  Divinity,  who  shapes  our  ends,  whose  eye  is  upon  us,  and 
who  will  reward  us  according  to  our  deeds,  is  necessary.  We  must  believe  and  feel  that  there 
is  a  God ;  all- wise  and  almighty.'^  As  he  was  uttering  the  last  sentence,  he  rose  to  give  it 
greater  emphasis,  when  he  suddenly  fell  back  and  expired."" 


•  •• 


SPEECH  ON  THE  LOAN  BILL. 


This  speech,  on  a  bill  to  authorize  a  loan  of 
twenty-five  millions  of  dollars,  was  delivered  by 
Mr.  Gaston,  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States,  on  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth days  of  February,  1814. 

Mr.  CHApsMUBT :  I  fear  I  am  about  to  engage 
in  a  very  injudicious  attempt — I  fear  that  the 
patience  of  the  committee  is  exhausted,  and 
that  it  would  be  idle  to  hope  for  their  attention. 
It  was  originally  my  wish  to  claim  their  notice 
at  an  early  stage  of  the  debate ;  but  I  found  this 


*  Hfttiooal  Intelligenoer,  1848:  American  Alnuuiao,  1845: 
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wish  was  not  to  be  effected  but  by  a  competi- 
tion for  the  floor,  and  I  thought  such  a  compe- 
tition not  justified  by  the  nature  of  the  remarks 
which  I  had  to  submit.  Under  Uiese  impres- 
sions I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  wait  until  some 
favorable  unoccupied  interval  should  be  pre- 
sented ;  and  I  should  not  now  have  presumed  to 
anticipate  other  gentlemen  who  seem  disposed  to 
address  you,  but  for  some  extraordinary  observa- 
tions which  have  just  been  uttered,  and  which  in 
my  opinion  demand  immediate  animadversion. 
The  gentleman  from  Tennessee,  who  has  this 
moment  resumed  his  seat,  (Mr.  Grundy^)  seems 
a  little  sore  that  his  doctrine  of  Moral  IreasoD. 
which  he  promulgated  at  the  last  session,  shonld 
have  been  so  vehemently  oppogned  bj  the  per- 
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h'-:.n  f  r  V')."^-  r-:»f.*.  )  ••  ).'.i\  « '  r:.j.k!«'!  it.  I 
a':.  L'  *  ••?"  ??•••  J.'.r.'.'"  r  '•{  ??.■»-•".  Mr.  (  :.:*injiuri. 
wKi  h  r.»  'l-'  r:.«-'!  ".i-  «!■  •■•-;:.••  u  .r!:.y  "l"  tx- 
fc".;;..T;  •:..  A-  ■»r./:m.!y  ';:j'I.  r-t'"«l.  i*.  ^sv^' 
jirij.'i,*. ■.-'••.-  h.'.'I  -"  .-•  ;i./r.:i'.*  !«•  th»-  jr:rni[i«-» 
of<i-r  '■■r.-*.T.*:  -r-.  i:..i*  •■■.•r\  irittilii^'-i.T  lr»v- 

h^  'iWfi  !  "'-r';..  I'.y  -•.'— ',i».-r;*  ♦•xj«i;iri-itiiiri.'« 
iifj'l  i!' l!'. 'i-'r;-  it  ]:-i-  *i.  .-rj  ^i  .•iT!*-r:'i.'i!«-*!  hip! 
K'lSt.ii/. -I.  ?f..4*  wJ.riT  w:f.  rit'.i-r  \«Ty  *i;-tiii<-t 
liow  Jilr:.'»-*  tl»i«l«-  ]H-n-*  [.?i"»r..  A'  *  ••pliri;;  t«i  the 
liirt  H**«r;i;t  :ir  •■.\jM*-i*i'»ri.  if  i'  l..i". •■  ;if»y  iii«-;iii- 
\u^.  \*  'A'  •.!<!  -.••!.  !••»•:. .!'r;i«  •■ -;.-*.  rii. 4- !•■  •.■?}"'irt«« 
lo  jM--'i.\iI«-  I  .'ijmT.iI.***  iiMt  T"  !•  [i'l  rfj<ii:.-v,  ur.'l 
Ifi"'  iir.*Ji:;.kij./  _\«iii?!i  ri'»T  t*»ifi!.-»  u-  -niilii-r-  To 
rarry  till  tl.i-  w;ir  a^r.-iiii-t  ( '.irj.nl.i.     Hi-  il»-fii.M- 

rillTin:,*  nt"   f.ir]i  a    -_\..».;j,    ..f,I    iIj,.    ixi-t»'I;f*.'  lit" 

wlii«h  I  kri«r.v  ii'itliin:.' ;  aii>]  \\!ii'lj.  it'  it  i-xi-t. 
i"*  ifiM'Mi'i?  ur  t  rlrnir.al  m'-'-nli'./  T«i  tKf  rii'»tivi--. 
fr*»Jii  \\  hi'-li  it  "iirin/-*  |.a—  liv  ru*-  altici-tljiT 
uiih*  •-iji«l.  I'lit  tii-  liniiitii.ilfil  iiniintati'oiio  rijMHi 
MiiiH"  'if  tin-  lii-t  nifii  atjil  triii-t  iiatri'»l>*  nf  tin- 
roNiitry,  aii'l  lii-at!«  inji'  T'l  -';j»i»iirt  lii-  <l"Ktriijr 
liV  tlii-ir  <  variij.Ii-.  f«i,/li'  t«»  In-  r.[M].'«'I.  arj-l  a 
Vi-ry  -Imrt  u-ifi*-.:  will  ^rijUit-  jur  that  jiiirjM»*«*. 

'i  In-  t'«'ritN"rji;iii  Iia-  r»-ti  rn-'l  tn  tin-  a<-t  i-l'  14t!» 
July.  17'."^.  tin-  iiituli  rrii-rfj»r»-«ri:t«l  ami  alMi-i-cl 
»!<''iitii»ri  l.iw.  It  i-i  (iillii  i:]i  l"<ir  iih-  t«i  i-x|irr— 
iiiv  a'tiifii-liuji-rit  at  thi-  <''<h-f ru'-tinn  wlii«-!i  In* 
fttlix«'-  to  t)ii-  tir-t  s«-rtiiin  nfihi*'  a'-t.  N\m*«I  wi* 
wniiiltr  tit  hijv  iTpir.  Iiowi-viT  i:r«»*«i.  ut  ativ 
pnjinlift.',  huMcvi-r  irrational,  jinrvuiliiijr  in  rv- 
bjMM'i  to  part)  nira-iin-.i  and  parly  <»pinion«J, 
\i|j«ii  ttf  Ihul  a  prot"i--ional  p'titlrman  sis-ii^^n- 
iui:  to  a  law  a  iiit-anin;.'  wliich,  hut  I'or  what  wo 
havi'  )i<-ar<],  wonlii  have  Ini'ii  prorionnrcd  iinj>o<- 
Hilih'  on  tho  part  ot'  any  man  of  i»r(linary  piod 
wn-M- f  Tin."  iir.'«t  -iilion  tit'  thi^-  hiw  «lfrlan"«i, 
tliat  il'any  jM-r-»ii-  -hall  r^in-pin-  tn;:rtlii"r  with 
iiit<Mit  toiippn-..'  any  njfa*»nrt-.-orthi"  tr^Vi-rninvnt 
111'  tln'  Initrd  Stat"-,  ami  in  jHipinanri'  of  aiwU 
inti-rit  -hall  r<»!jn-.rl,  or  attempt  toprociirf.  in.-ur- 
riTtitifi-,  rii't-,  tVc,  tiny  hhall  i)i'  licfini'd  guilty 
of  a  tni<^dcni«'aiMir  puni-hahlc  l>y  tint*  and  iinpris- 
nnnicnt.  Ciin  it  h*' nv«'rs>arv  to  a>ik  wliat  wa.s 
nu-aril  in  thi-  law  hy  tin*  rxj»rt'.s^ion  "witii  in- 
tent t«»  oj»|K»«M'  any  nh-jtsuri'S  of  the  jrovvrn- 
inont  V  'I'ojippo.-o,  in  its  phiin  ori^rinal  fciise, 
luM'i">sarily  iinplicN  piivsical  n>i>tani-v' — tin*  cx- 
iTiMhi'  <tf  fon-r.  It  i**  nu'tajihorii'ally  usi-d.  in- 
di'i'il,  ti»  ^iniiifv  di-'oini'^ion,  as  tin*  word  to  <'om- 
but  is  ii)>j>lird  to  (K'not«'  a  contnjVfrsy  in  ar'TU- 
inoDt  ;  and  a  law  ]>rithi)iilii)L;  >in;ri('  combats 
mi^^ht  as  w»'ll  In*  intt'r|>rttrd  to  forl»id  contn*- 
vtTsii'S  in  di-rourM',  a**  a  law  prohihitin;/  oppo- 
nitiori  to  tho  nu-it^nn-*  <»f  ^rovcrnnu-nt  coiiMniod 
to  intordict  tho  i-xpro-ssion  of  lioru-it  opinions 
that  may  retard  tlicir  opvrutioiH.  Hut  tho  act 
is  still  more  fXplirit.  To  ('t>nstituti'  crime,  it 
nM|Uiros  not  t>nly  that  tho  popiims  .should  ooni- 
Mno*'with  intent  toopposo  tho  inoasuros  of 
|?ovornmont/'  hut  that  in  pnrsnanoo  of  such  iii- 
tvnt  thoy  should  pnxvod  to  "  counsel  or  attempt 
to  ])riKMire  insurrei'tions,  rii»ts"  A:o.  The  dosijju 
of  the  aot  is  unequivocal —it  is  to  chock  and 
punish  incipieut  treastm  before  it  ha.s  manifested 
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■  Ib-avofj  \\.v  wt-  wrji.l.   ::   *.'::^-  r. 

]  pur.i-!ia''l»-.     Ad'-ul-i  whcti.-.r  ::.». 

;  Iiail   a   lV-«I»Tal    cX:-tvI:«t-    ;il- ■:.•.-      ■ 

j  pa— if:/ of  the   jitW.      Yet  w«.-  ixT'.-  .Ta*.  •!;  A-Sri 

if.  in  iht-  vi.ar  179**.  K.«-n  },a  ]  . .  ■::.; ;-...  ':  :'  jv:?^r 
to  di— undo  jHrr-'n-  fp.«ir:  !vi:':ir.^  r.j  L-.y  :  ■  :i* 
tf'«vrriii!i«.  nt.  «T  lr«»Ui  enli-Lii-j    ix.    ric  ari.j: 

i.iiiit-r  tl.I-  law  f  N".  -ir. —  N".  -:.-.  T;;rre  '»ss 
Ti'iT  a  jiri'-M-rr.'iri;.' offiovr  ii:  t:.v  I":. :!».-!  >:a:r-v 
ijM'irant  of  hi-i  duty  a*  In  d;ir«/  :••  Jcii-j  i'«rward 
an  i:.«ru-tMnni  ujmhi  ^u^■h  a  I'.-c'.vx:. 

To  ihoi.eXT  MMlira««f  tbi-  :»b"'««.-I  a'.*  tr.t- rt> 
tl»-f:ian  Ija-  izWvu  an  iriTerj'r«.-rii:i.-:!  ;v-  di-v.:G» 
of  pla'j-ibiliTy  oVrU  ft-  bi««  o.\f«"-::i'ii.  ni  !;.».■  i-?t 
-i.'«iii»n.  T«»  find  a  warraiit  r«^r  i/.^  difetrine  of 
moral  trra!»«»n.  or  to  li'^^trii  it-  «Hliu;:i  iiy  «A.-tlna 
ri'jiroarh  on  oihors,  the  >feuTl».i:iari  lui*  oi.sir^ 
that  thi-'-r'tion  -ubjorlcd  to  i!.dirTii,i:i.iar:"l  ;■■.:> 
i-hiin-nt  tho  J'ublii-ation  of -:i-ar.i!ai"!i-  aii'fu^xh 
cioUf*  writiuL'*'  a;:ai!i-t  thot'ov».rni;.ii;:.  al:b>nih 
tluy  mi;:ht  he  true — ami  that  liad  it  m-:  b*en 
fur  tiio  third  Mrrtion  oflho  sir:,  wliich  hi-?  pre- 
de«o->or  moved  in  the  II«'U>o  i.f  Kvpre«:Da- 
ti\o- altiT  tlio  bill  had  j»a-*od  t.he  SvLate.  tL-e 
trutli  would  have  afforded  in*  defeisco  "n  an 
indii-tmont  for  a  libel  u;rain-t  ti.e  jri iveriiu.enk 
Sir,  this  |H».siii(iii  is  utterly  untenable.  No  yili 
of  it  is  true.  The  ^eiitleinun  inu-t  be  pre^um- 
e«l  to  kn«»w,  and  oujrht  to  rendlect,  tlui!  wLen 
an  otfemv  U  i-rt-ated  by  statute,  every  W'-rJ  of 
the  do'^Tiption  of  the  «»lfeiicc  i-»  niaTerial  iod 
e— ontial.  What  are  the  w«irds  «lo-orIi.<in::  the 
olbiuef  *' If  any  per-on  shiiU  write,  print,  or 
pulili-b  any  fal-e,  scandabtusand  inali»-i"U.- wri- 
ting: ajrain-t  the  povernnient,  iVc*'  It  i^  sue- 
co«4-ary  ]»art  of  the  ortenct*  that  tlio  writing 
should  be  false.  If  it  bo  ni»t  lal>o,  then  ibe 
crime  lias  not  been  committed,  the  law  litf 
not  been  broken,  and  ]mnislinient  (*annot  bo  in- 
tlictod.  Why  then,  I  may  be  asked,  was  the 
third  se<'tiun.  move<lby  tho  ^Gentleman's  prcile 
cossf>r,  inserted  in  the  law  ?  Tbe  answer  ia^ 
to  avoid  all  cavil,  all  real  or  pretended  duubt^ 
all  foundation  for  tbe  char;ro  that  would  have 
been  made  ha<l  it  been  rejeoted.  It  mi.irht  have 
been  pretcndo<l  tliat  on  an  indictment  for  libel 
ut  common  law,  the  truth  or  falselmcKl  of  tbe 
(•har^e  was  not  a  matter  of  inquiry  Wfore  the 
jury.  s«)  on  an  indictment  for  libel  umler  this 
act,  iiotwithstHndin^  its  plain  word.s  the  false- 
hood of  tho  ])ublication  was  not  material  to 
(*on*<:titute  the  oltence ;  and  liad  tlie  pro|KH6d 
amendment  been  rejected,  from  the  sj»ecimen 
we  have  thi:)  day  had  of  tho  cour^^  of  legal 
thinking  of  one  of  the  bar  of  Tennessee,  there  is 
a  mr)ral  certainty,  that  the  law  would  have  been 
there  stigmatized  as  desifrnc<l  to  prohibit  tbe 
publication  of  trath.  To  adi>pt  the  amendmeni 
romove<l  all  pretext  for  such  a  misrepresenta- 
tion. It  was  accordinjrly  incorporatea  into  the 
law ;  and  to  show  that  it  was  not  introdactorj 
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of  any  new  principle,  it  was  expressed  as  declar- 
atory of  the  preceding  section,  *^  And  be  it  en- 
acted and  declared,  that  it  shall  bo  lawful  for 
the  defendant,  on  trial,  to  give  in  evidence,  in 
his  defence,  the  truth  of  the  matter  charged  as 
8  libel/'  No,  sir — the  idea  of  punishing  truth 
when  published  against  the  oflScers  of  the  gov- 
a*nment  was  reserved  until  more  recent  times 
— until  the  abused  sedition  law  had  expired, 
and  the  champions  of  a  free  press  were  safely 
fixed  in  power.  Surely  the  gentleman  has  not 
been  so  inattentive  to  the  course  of  public  pro- 
ceedings as  never  to  have  heard  of  tlie  case  of 
Harry  Oroswell.  He,  for  an  alleged  libel  on  Mr. 
Jefferson,  was  indicted  at  common  law,  not  un- 
der tlie  horrible  sedition  act ;  he  was  not  per- 
mitted to  prove  the  truth  of  his  publication^  and 
was  thus  convicted  I 

I  have  done,  sir,  with  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee,  his  moral  treason,  and  his  exposition 
of  the  sedition  law— and  will  endeavor  to  call 
your  attention  to  subjects  not  altogether  so  for- 
eign from  the  bill  upon  the  table.  The  object 
of  the  bill  is  to  authorize  a  loan  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  The  precise  propo- 
sition before  you  is  to  declare  what  sum  shall 
be  borrowed;  "twenty-five  millions  of  dollars." 
Enormous  as  is  the  addition  which  is  thus  pro- 
posed to  be  made  to  our  debts,  coidd  it  be 
shown  to  be  necessary  to  accomplish  any  pur- 
poses demanded  by  the  honor  and  welfare  of 
the  country,  it  assuredly  would  meet  with  no 
opposition  from  me.  Is  a  loan  wanted,  or  rev- 
enue required  to  enable  the  government  to  pay 
off  its  just  engagements?  to  give  security  and 
protection  to  any  part  of  our  territory,  or  any 
portion  of  our  citizens?  to  afford  to  our  gallant 
navy  (that  precious  relic  of  better  days)  such 
encouragement  and  extension  as  may  enable  it 
more  effectually  to  vindicate  our  ri^ts  on  the 
element  where  they  have  been  assailed  ?  My 
Toice  and  assistance  shall  be  cheerfully  render- 
ed to  obtain  them.  Let  the  present  proposition 
be  withdrawn,  and  let  it  be  moved  to  fill  the 
blank  with  such  sum  as  shall  be  adequate  to 
supply  any  deficiency  of  revenue  wanted  for 
these  purposes,  and  I  will  second  the  motion. 
Nay,  sir,  should  the  present  proposition  be  re- 
jected, (for  while  it  is  pending,  a  smaller  sum 
cannot  be  moved,)  and  none  of  those  who  are 
most  conversant  with  the  state  of  our  finances, 
should  come  forward  with  a  further  proposition, 
I  will  myself  undertake  to  move  the  sum  which 
shall  appear  competent  to  effect  all  these  objects. 
Bat|  sir,  this  enormous  sum  is  wanted  not  for 
these  purposes ;  it  \a  avowedly  not  necessary, 
except  to  carry  on  the  scheme  of  invasion  and 
Qonqaest  against  the  Canadaa.  To  this  scheme 
I  have  never  been  a  friend ;  but  to  its  prosecu- 
tion now,  I  have  invincible  objections,  founded 
OD.  considerations  of  justice,  humanity,  and  na- 
tional policy.  These  ohjections  I  wish  to  ex- 
plain and  enforce,  and  thus  avail  myself  of  an 
<^portanity  of  discussing  some  of  the  most  in- 
teresting topics  which  grow  out  of  the  alarm- 
fmg  state  of  the  nation.    I  fear  that  alll  can 


do  will  avail  nothing ;  but,  sir,  representing  a 
respectable  portion  of  the  American  people  who 
are  suffering  with  peculiar  severity  from  the 
pressure  of  this  unfortunate  and  mismanaged 
war,  who,  with  me,  believe  no  good  is  to  grow 
out  of  it,  and  who  apprehend,  from  its  contin- 
uance, evils,  compared  with  which  aU  they  have 
yet  suffered  are  but  trifles  light  as  air — I  should 
be  unfaithful  to  them  and  myself,  if  I  did  not 
interpose  my  best  efforts  to  arrest  the  downhill 
career  of  ruin.  In  performing  this  duty  I  shall 
certainly  say  the  things  I  do  think.  Endeavor- 
ing to  use  such  language  only  as  is  consistent 
with  self-respect  and  decency  towards  those 
who  differ  from  me  in  opinion,  I  mean  freely  to 
exercise  the  right  which  belongs  to  my  station. 
Kight!  did  I  say,  sir?  The  expression  is  in- 
accurate ;  once  indeed  there  did  exist  in  this 
House  the  right  of  free  discussion.  It  was  once 
deemed  a  constitutional  privilege  for  every 
member  to  bring  forward  any  proposition  he 
deemed  beneficial  to  the  country,  and  support 
it  by  whatever  arguments  he  could  adduce ;  to 
offer  amendments  to  the  propositions  of  others, 
so  as  to  render  them,  in  his  judgment,  more  un- 
exceptionable ;  and  to  state  the  reasons  of  his 
dissent  from  any  measure  on  which  he  was 
called  to  vote,  and  endeavor  to  impress  his 
opinion  on  others.  No  doubt  a  vast  portion 
of  the  good  people  of  tliis  republic  yet  believe 
that  such  is  the  course  of  proceeduigs  here. 
Little  do  they  dream  of  the  complicated  ma- 
chinery, by  means  of  which  every  privilege, 
except  that  of  thinking,  is  made  to  depend  on 
the  pleasure,  the  courtesy,  the  whim  of  the  ma- 
jority. By  certain  interpolations  into  our  prac- 
tice, but  which  nowhere  show  their  hideous 
front  in  our  written  code,  the  system  of  sup- 
pressing the  liberty  of  speech  is  brought  to  a 
degree  of  perfection  that  almost  astonishes  its 
authors.  A  gentleman  wishes  to  bring  forward 
an  original  proposition — he  must  first  state  it, 
and  obtain  permission  from  a  majority  of  the 
House  to  let  it  be  considered,  before  he  can 
show  the  propriety  of  adopting  it,  or  ask  even 
for  a  decision  upon  it.  Thus  is  annihilated  the 
right  of  originating  a  proposition .  But  a  propo- 
sition is  originated  by  others,  it  is  passed  through 
the  ordeal  of  consideration,  and  he  is  desirous 
of  amending  its  defects  or  of  exposing  its  im- 
propriety. This  is,  perhaps,  deemed  inconven- 
ient by  the  m^ority.  It  may  give  them  trou- 
ble, or  bring  forward  a  discussion  which  they 
do  not  wish  the  people  to  hear,  or  detain  them 
too  long  from  their  dinners — a  new  species  of 
legerdemain  is  resorted  to.  The  previous  ques- 
tion, utterly  perverted  from  its  original  and  le- 
gitimate use,  is  demanded;  the  demand  is  sup- 
ported by  a  m^ority.  In  an  instant  all  the 
proposed  amendments  disappear ;  every  tongue 
is  so  fettered,  that  it  can  utter  but  aye  or  no,  and 
the  proposition  becomes  a  law  without  deliber- 
ation, without  correction,  and  without  debate. 
And  this  process  is  cdled  legislation  1  And  the 
hall  in  which  these  goodly  doings  are  transact- 
ed is  sometimes  termed  the  Temple  of  Liberty  I 
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Sir,  llii-  |»r«'i  I 'I'.n-  iiiti-t    l-e  iMrri«u«l.  or  fn-t-  r  ojnTatiniis,  ami  c»f  Ct»nsv«iiioncc  lljat    it.*  chariu- 
<\i*m  i^  «;.  I  t.'l  tr-iisi  }»•  r  (■ii:i"l-I   and  wniirnKMl  |  trr  is  in«t  ilolitiod  liy  the  uutiire  «.»f  tLvM:  itikTra- 
iii  I.I "  \i  ry  \  iTa!*.     IiirniiVfiiiiiMi-^  iiK.i   riMilt  ■  ti«ni<«.     Uut,  nr,   lie  is   iuri»rrert    i:i   >ii|jMi<Lii;: 
t«»  tlj«-  iii:i.i«'ri:v  Ip'Iji  tlii««  t\ rjiniiiiai  c-Xi-iciM'  «it"    that  it**  clianu-ter  is  t<»  be  te>ti:d  h\  ihc  ni<i;ive 
jHi\\»r.  -iiilifj.  ii*.  I'l  iliaj"".  til  fiUjutiTliulaiu'f  all  ;  \vlii<h  (irra-imjed  it.'*  in>titutii>ii.      War  is  «»fft-a- 
tln-  1m  II.  '"'^  u  l.i.  li  r.iii  III-  «!irivr«l  IruMi  it.    (Jen-  '  >i\e  nr  (ieten>ive.  Minplv  a**  it  i.-»  iii-iituted  hv  ».■: 
tli'ii]«-:i  I'tti  II I  ••iiipi.tiii  tli.-it  themiiMiritv  i]ii  iii»t    ajain^t  a  nation.     It   is  an   appeal    :<>  t'orec  ti> 
pnr-'iif  i!ii   praijiif  \*liirh  i^  aili»ptr«l  l»y  miDnr-  ,  ile«"i«le   cuntniVerMes  between    .Mivereijrris  who 
iiii  ■*  r!-.w  li.  i.-.     In  KML'lah«l.  si>    tlir\.  tiiiMip-    adniii  til"  no  other  tribuual   to  dettriniiie  tLtir 
jio^'iiinn  ii-liir*--  tin-  Hi-ti-*-  ainl  tin-  na:inn  on!\     ri;-'!it'<.     There  is  a  perlei-t   :inaln^y  iti  t:.'>  rc- 
on  !/:■' aT    t"..!.':."i!:u  rit..!  •,:i. -t".i':.>  in\iilvini:  di--     >pii  t    bet  weeii  itutioiis  ui   War,  ill  ui    iiui:\ii:i:al* 
j'JiNii  jr"':'«  .:i!--.  .'i!;-!  il'i  n-i-  !..i:iL' "n  tin- -kir:'«    liti^ratini:  in  a  court  of  jusiiee.     He  \vL»i  o.-a.- 
oieXiiN  i-il  .  liji.tinu'  the  n.i!.i-!r\  ilinniirli  all    nuin'**.'*  the   proci->s  is    the  at.'lnr — be    whn  U 
thf  di  rai'.^  •'!  i:m  ir  nna*i;ri-.      \N  liv   i«.  not   the    ^-uininonid  to  the  e«»ntriiVer.-y,  Im-  t:.e  dv!Vn>ivi- 
KiiiH-  i«ii:r>«.  pwr-.ud  la-n- .'     TIm-  a:!-\\»T  i»i  o}.-    part,  and  it  is  in  this  view  iiiinuitt.riul  whctju-r 
\i««ii-.     II'.T*  tin-  n..nMri:v  ari-  n.-i   :i11m\vim1  to    the  niotivi- to  litiiralion  be  Imind  in  an  i,>Uv< 
l-rinj   t'l'rw.ird  t!.i  m-   it«  a!    I'nn'layjunt.il   ijih-.-    di -iri- to  elaini  what  is  due.  or  in  tlie  ii.al:ji.:.;t 
tior.H     rlivN    l.avi*   I'll  i-i-p-'rt:ini!_\    «'!'  -how  in^'    \*  i^h  to  np[»re-*  and  delraiid.     For  tiie  lurrti-:- 
tluir   \i«-\v-.  evrrji;   -n<  !i  a-  nia.^    b*-  casually  ,  ni'>s  oi"  ihi-e  i«Kjis  I  rely  lu^t  «>n  my  viwii  juilj- 
ntbiiiKd  liv  *onie  measure  *>(  the  niajtirity,  on  '  nient.     This  on^'ht  not  withi»ut  be.-il.ilion  '.oXc 
\\  hill,  tiiev    arr   ::>i<m1  i.at  lit  d   ihoMu'ii  to  allow  ■  cippn-fd    to    that  of  the    h'»ni'ra!ili*    j:enilir:;ia 
dihate.      I  iih  — tiny  avail  thi-ni-ih  r- ttr  -uch  a  '  w  hojndepenilentUMifhi^pesx.inalelaijii-tnttirtr.- 
biil  In  i\rry  -!:!:.'••  «it*  it.  a-  a   pi  J  <'ii    whith  t«i  ■  tinii  a"  ch.-iiniian   i.»f  the  I'oiiiinittve   of  fur-.i-Ti 
ban;;  tl.iir  i'!.-.-r\a:ion-,  th'-y   inu-r    In-   nitvrly  .  reialion-i.  inii-t    be  prc-uined  to  l-e    ]-ar.iculir> 
iniitc.     Th..- it  I.aj'pin-.  l.'ii.  that   thrif  i>  fre-  fonvir^.aiit    \\itli  all  qiie-lion^  ro:.i.i-c;ed  wi:!; 
<juei.i'i\  1."!  aii>  di-«  ••rij.i'lr  j-.ii.i.ci  tii-n  lutwieii  ■  national  law.   Any  jier^on  wlm  Iia^  t!je  <  urii-i- 
the  liipji-  i!i-i'i--i  il.  ai.'l    ll.i-    -i.i'ji  •  I   "ilppi-ed     t\   tt)  li>l  lhe«e  ."elitinieut"*  by    the  alith'Tiiy  cI 
to  be  und.  r  d.-'.:;*e.      iV  :!.m|- !:.»•  \  vTv  cur-i-  I    juri*.t-.  will  lind  thcni  explicitly  n  eo^-iiizc-U  1  v 
nui  ii!ir-".!rij  i-  aii  ap?  i.li>Tr:i*i'ii.  of  thr.-i*  tart*.  |  llurlaniaijui,    vol.  2.  [lart  4.    ehapt.  :i.  j  5»  uiA 
Sinii-  weik-i  -i::«  »■  1   -ui-niittid  to  the  ]|on>f  a  '  by  Vattel — b.  H.  chapt.  o.  ^  o5  aiui  :;7. 
n-"i'ii".<iti  wi.ji  :.  I  i!i  iiijjit  enjliiiMtly  d«'-ervinL'  i      Nor  let  it   be  deemed,  sir.  i»f  i.i»  inipwt^rnx- 
of  attvi. :;<•::     a   r.".o!i;:iii!i   "that    pendin;r  our  .whether  this  war  be  csdled  defen.-i^e  or  i-ll^i.- 
ni'L'oii.iiinn  w  ith  (ireat  ilriraiii.  it   i-   im-xpriii- j  ».i\e.    It  i- always  of  moment  that  tbiiiL'- shiti.!u 
ent  !-•  pri-ii-utf  a  war  of  inva-ii-n  and  ronijin-t     Ik-  called  by  tlieir  ri^rht  ii:uue«.     Many  oi  Viv 
niraii>i    ii:i-   (  anaila-."     '1  hi-i   iv-olution  could  i  x ices  and  must  of  the  errors  «if  inn  ari-e  Ir-'in 
not    !•*•   i!i-i'i-M  d.    fur   the    linii-i-    would    not  .  tlu- inisipplication  of  term*.  Tlio  rea>onir,  wi.*^ 
voui  !.-.i:i-  ;<»  it  :i  inn-iilviati  -n.     Iiwt.  a-*  on  tlu-    ti-iM  words  t^>  convey  a  meaning   variuist  iii-Li 
proj.ii-irii.u  !."V\  ]..  r.iri-  \«'i.  '!•  "'a!*-  i-  inilulircd.  '<  tlnir  rei\-ivcd   .'•ik'nilieation.  will  pr-il-ati'.y  otra- 
nnd  ha*  .■i--iTi.id  a  laTiTudi-  tha!    mciii-  to  prr-    -inn  error,  liowever  ]»reoi?o  his  de:!i.itiu:.s.    la 
luiT  f"»i  :y  li.-.r.j  ii.i.incri  .1    with   th«-  war.  I  am    ^pite  of  delinilions.  the  hearer  fij'prnpriali'S  to 
willii.::  t>i  i.:n:rair  Tl.r  iii-ia-i-»:i   to  -wj-pnrt  ni\  !  Iji-  expre-.-ion-  the  >en>e  which  u-sije  hit?  a-?<.»- 
fa\o;;t*'  pr  •;■.  .,:ii,.:..  :.•  wiiirh  a  ruular  bearing'  "  ciated,  and  a  confu-iou  of  ideas  fatal  to  truth  ii 
ha-  !'.•»:;   rt:i.-i'!.     « 'r.iti.fisl  eVru   f'T  t!.i-  op- |  tin-   unaxMidable  con>eqaence.       Many  phriitS 
T»ori':iii!v,  I   a- ki-i'W  I'-'IiTe  the  courtr-v   which  i  to* »,  be.-ides  tiieir  primarv  meiininj.  convc^  a 
i-  .-h«»',\ii  iiM-   !v  till-   maioritv;  .-orelv  a-  I  IWI  ■  >econdarv  >cn.-e  i'f  commendation  or  blame.  liv 
the   di-u'rada'ioii  »il    is'.directly  u-inL'  a-  a  fav(»r  ■  an  arttul  u.-e  <»f  these,  the  s<.»plii.Ht  i-  enabled  to 
what,  a-  a  :Wv;ii;in  :tiid  the   rcpre-entativo  of  ,  convert  the  hoiie>t  prejudices  of  man.  the  jrr.arJs 
frecMu-M.  I  iM-.^l.T  i»;m  !i:\  tn  enjiiv  n-  a  riirlit.       i  of  hi-  -ecurit\.  into  the  instruments  of  hi*  de- 
It  i-  \vi->  'ar  :ri'!:i  my  di -i^'n  to  enter  into  a    ception.      The  fs'i;»aci«.»us  Miral»i'an,  tJiau  wbi-m 
particular  ii:    :;rv  .-i-  tn  tin-  m-ijin  if  thi-  war.  ■  i.oi.c  betTi-r  underst«iod  the  Jirts  >\]jich  rcialiT 
or  a-  to  i:-  «  .i-v-  wlu-ther  tv«iiniial  or  real,    ih.- human  nnder-tandinp  and  pas.-ious  sub?cr- 
Suih  ;in  i;..;:".:-\  w. .■:!■:  piv-iUt  a  liuiiu-  too  im-  ,  \ivi.t  to  the  tvranny  of  fr,iud.  he  whu  so  long 
p.ir:ant   ai.d  •■•■•  »  \*i  ii-i\e  to  be  taki-n  up  a-    •'roih- in  the  whirlwind,  and  direi^-led  the  storm"' 
Ci'llaicial  iT  -  I'-i-liary  !■»  -•luie  otlu-r  invi--tija-  i  of  t!je  ir.o-t  furious  i»f  revolutions;  compres»ed 
tioii.     .\:  ;!.••  prc-i-nt  nionu-n:.  to  «.  i:  i-  not  -o    the  elenunis  ol  Lis  .-cienit?  into  i>ne  >«utenti«<c3 
c— tntial  to  ki.ow  hi»w  thi- war  ha- brv-n  j>ru-    maxim,  "words  arc*  thinp*.''     Ihit  the  di>iiiiiV 
du«  id.  a-  it  i-  to  .M-i  eri.ain  h-'W   it  iiu:;ht   t«i  be  ■  tion  between  olfensive  and  defensive  war  has 
I»ro-»  I  ■::id.  aiid  how    it   may   be  -peedily  and  ■  peculiar  claim?- upon  our  recollection.      So  fatal 
fairly    br.'U_'l.:    to   a   clo^^- ; — S»  far  on!y  a- a  j  is  war  to  the  best  interests  of  tlie  lium:«n  family, 
knoxxlu'.^'c  o!  the  origin  and  causes  oi  thi>  war  ,  that  a  treniendou*  resiKinsibiliiy  always  rt^ts 


ma\  It  ::-i  111!  in  pn'ducinL'  thi-  re-ult,  i-  it  my 
purpi-i.'  ii.iu    1. 1  r.in-idi-r  tiiein. 

An  1.»mi.i:mIiIi.-  u'eiitleiiian  irnm  South  Carolina 


upon  I  lie  nation  that  commences  it.  TLisre- 
.-pon-ibility  attaches  through  all  its  stages  ^^ 
i>  aw  full V  increased  into  certain  cuilt.  bv  the 


(Mr.  r.iiiii'i,:.!  il.ii:n-  for  thi-  war  tin-  cliaracter  i  no^'lecl  of  any  fair  opportUDitv  to  restore  the 
of  drieii-ivv'.  IK  l.;i-  j'P^perly  remarkeil  that  a  |  relati«>ns  of  peace.  Besides  the  consideration 
war  ileien-ive  in  it-  i-rigiu  may  W  oilen-ive  in  its  j  that  the  war  was  offensive  in  its  origin — ih&t 
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consideration  which  emphaticaUy  creates  the 
obligation  to  terminate  its  horrors  as  speedily  as 
justice  will  permit — will  frequently  be  found  to 
present  the  greatest  obstacles  to  efforts  at  recon- 
cilation. 

The  advocates  for  this  war,  vieing  with 
each  other  in  zeal  for  its  justification  and  con- 
tinuance, do  not  precisely  agree  in  opinion,  as 
to  its  causes,  or  as  to  the  objects  for  which  it  is 
to  be  prosecuted.  The  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania who  presides  over  your  judiciary  com- 
mittee (Mr.  Ingersoll),  in  an  elaborate  argument 
seems  desirous  to  prove  (I  am  not  certain  which) 
either  that  the  war  is  a  consequence  of  tlie  vio- 
lation on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  of  his  fa- 
vorite principle  "  free  ships  make  free  goods," 
or  is  to  result  in  the  establishment  of  this  prin- 
ciple. This  comprehensive  dogma  the  gentle- 
man contends  to  be  a  part  of  the  original  una- 
dulterated code  of  national  law,  consecrated  by 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  strenuously  asserted  by 
Britain  herself  in  her  dispute  with  Spain,  in 
the  year  1787,  recognized  in  her  commercial 
treaty  with  France,  in  1786,  and  vitally  essen- 
tial to  our  maritime  interests.  The  gentleman 
from  Virginia,  whom  I  yesterday  heard  with 
much  pleasure  (Mr.  Jackson,)  dissents  from  his 
political  friend,  and  declares  that  this  maxim  has 
never  been  asserted  by  our  government  under 
any  administration,  as  founded  on  the  common 
law  of  nations.  Although  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  is,  in  this  respect,  unquestionably  cor- 
rect, yet  it  is  not  certain  that  the  chairman  of 
the  judiciary  committee  is  altogether  erroneous 
in  attributing  to  the  administration  an  expecta- 
tion of  establishing,  by  this  war,  some  such 
theory.  That  the  neutral  flog  shall  protect  all 
that  it  covers  from  capture,  is  a  very  conven- 
ient doctrine  for  a  nation  frequently  at  war  with 
an  adversary  of  decidedly  superior  maritime 
strength.  ]<  ranee,  who,  with  occasional  short 
intervals,  has  been  for  centuries  at  war  with 
England,  has  very  naturally  wished  to  incorpo- 
rate this  doctrine  into  the  law  of  nations.  Her 
imperial  master  has  adopted  it  as  one  of  the 
elementary  principles  of  his  new  maritime  code, 
which  he  solemnly  promulgated  in  his  decree  of 
Berlin,  of  November,  1806,  and  in  support  of 
which  he  has  used  every  violence  and  stratagem 
to  array  the  nations  of  the  world  into  one  great 
maritime  confederacy.  At  least,  as  early  as  the 
infamous  Turreau  letter  of  June,  1809,  the  exe- 
oative  of  this  country  was  perfectly  apprised  of 
the  existence  of  such  a  confederacy,  of  the  pur- 
poses which  it  was  to  uphold,  and  of  the  deter- 
mination of  France  to  bribe  or  compel  our  ac- 
cession to  it  The  decree  of  the  great  protector 
of  the  confederacy,  of  the  date  of  April,  1811, 
thoogh  probably  not  issued  till  May,  1812,  an- 
nounced in  language  sufiSciently  distinct,  that 
tins  claim  had  been  so  far  complied  with  on  our 
pNart  as  to  exempt  us  from  the  further  applica- 
tion of  the  penaltieB  of  disobedience — ^And  our 
dedaration  of  war  against  the  sole  recusant  of 
this  imperial  theory,  was  proclaimed  by  Napo- 
leon to  his  Senate  as  a  spirited  and  generous 


exertion  to  vindicate  the  new  religion  of  the 
flag,  which  like  the  superstition  of  the  sanctuary 
was  to  protect  every  fraud,  and  shelter  every 
crime.  Extravagant  therefore,  as  the  positions 
of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  may  be 
thought  by  the  far  greater  part  of  this  com- 
mittee, they  may  have  more  countenance  from 
the  administration  than  is  generally  suspected, 
and  on  this  account  may  deserve  a  rapid  and 
transient  examination.  The  assertion  that  by 
the  general  law  of  nations  the  character  of  the 
vessel  gives  a  character  to  the  goods,  is  unequi- 
vocally denied.  The  actual  reverse  of  the  as- 
sertion is  maintained  by  jurists  generally  with 
a  harmony  that  forbids  doubt. 

Instead  of  detailing  their  opinions  separately, 
permit  me  to  give  the  language  of  one  who 
wished  well  to  the  gentleman^s  doctrine,  who 
had  oi\en  carefully  explored  the  musty  volumes 
of  national  law,  and  who  was  never  apt  to  carry 
his  admissions  beyond  the  line  which  candor 
prescribed.  Mr.  Jefferson  in  his  letter  to  Genet, 
of  the  24th  July,  1793,  expresses  himself  thus: 
^'I  believe  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  by  the 
general  law  of  nations,  the  goods  of  a  friend 
found  in  the  vessel  of  an  enemy  are  free,  and 
the  goods  of  an  enemy  found  in  the  vessel  of  a 
friend  are  lawful  prize.  It  is  true  that  sundry 
nations,  desirous  of  avoiding  the  inconveniences 
of  having  their  vessels  stopped  at  sea,  ransack- 
ed, carried  into  port,  and  detained  under  pre- 
tence of  having  enemy's  goods  on  board,  have 
in  many  instances  introduced  another  principle 
between  them,  that  enemy  bottoms  shoU  make 
enemy  goods,  and  that  friendly  bottoms  shall 
make  friendly  goods;  a  principle  much  less  em- 
barrassing to  commerce,  and  equal  to  all  par- 
tics  in  point  of  gain  or  loss — but  this  is  altoge- 
ther the  effect  of  particular  treaty  controlling 
in  special  cases  the  general  principles  of  the  law 
of  nations,  and  therefore  taking  effect  between 
such  nations  only  as  have  agreed  to  control 
if  If  the  gentleman  will  examine  the  treaties 
to  which  he  has  adverted,  the  commercial  trea- 
ty of  Utrecht,  between  England  and  France 
(which  by  the  bye  the  House  of  Oommons  re- 
fused to  sanction),  and  the  subsequent  commer- 
cial treaty  of  Mr.  Pitt,  in  1786,  he  will  find  the 
language  on  this  head  unequivocal.  The  ar- 
rangement is  declared  to  be  made  with  a  view 
to  prevent  the  embarrassments  and  dissensions 
that  would  arise  without  such  an  arrangement 
— or  in  other  words,  from  the  application  of  the 
principles  of  the  common  law  of  nations.  Nor 
is  it  at  all  strange  that  Britain,  in  a  commercial 
treaty,  from  which  she  expected  to  derive  im- 
mense advantages,  should  acquiesce  in  such  an 
arrangement  as  between  her  and  France.  For 
it  is  obvious  that  no  practical  effect  could  re- 
sult from  it,  except  when  one  was  at  peace  and 
the  other  at  war.  And  such  a  state  of  things 
has  so  rarely  happened  that  its  recurrence  might 
be  numbered  among  political  impossibilities. 

The  "  no  search  '^  clamor  in  Enghind  of  1787, 
which  the  gentleman  has  produced  the  parlia- 
mentary debates  to  prove,  had  abont  as  modi 
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to  «L»  witli  tlie  licUitfort-nt  riglit  to  capture  eiie- 
ijiv*>  jtri'ptrty  otuivt-yod  in  iifutnil  ships  ii>  tJie 
'•  fill  -ranli  *'  vry  inadciilMMit  thirty  yours afttT- 
w:inU  in  t!io  ca^io  "'f  .Itiliii  WilkvH  ainl  (iriU'ral 
Warrant^.  Tht*  il impute  t»f  1737  with  Spain, 
(jrrvw  I  lilt  i»f  a  nniiiicipal  cluini  a>*>iTt«-<l  hy  tliat 
pivrriiin'nt  and  i»l*  tlio  rijr»»rouH  j>raftirt'  nf  their 
(i  nan  la  (.'u-la'«.  in  scarcli  I5riti>li  ve-M-N  hnviT- 
in;.:  «'!!  till."  r«i«"»ts  nf  tho  Spanish  ctjlniiic'S  fi»r 
j»riihi!»itod  artifii-s  <k'<i;;nfd  to]K?Miin;:L'KHl  intn 
thi-ni — a  chiini  ?<ai"l  to  Ik?  n-pn^rnant  tn  tUv 
treaty  nf  SovilU*.  and  certainly  wry  inrunve- 
nient  tn  tho  illicit  tra<1o  between  Jamaica  and 
the  Spanish  main — and  a  j«racticeent'on*e<l  with 
all  that  harharitv  whioh  usuuUv  cliaracterizes 
the  millions  <if  cn««tnm-ho«K*  and  revenue  ty- 
rants. How  far  the  establishment  of  the  jren- 
tleinan's  Jinject  would  bo  W*neticial  t<»  thi^ 
country,  i-  perhaps  not  .so  doar.  At  a  time 
'\i'hin  We  had  no  capital  to  attord  cmjihiynient 
to  iiur  navi;.'ati«»n.  it  ivrtainly  woidd  have  been 
ad\;intMjeiM)x.  lint  •^ince  that  period  has  pa-^M-d 
away,  the  mo>t  eidi^hteried  commercial  men 
will  till  vou,  thev  wi-Ii  fur  no  huch  inn«ivati«m. 
It-*  elUct  would  1h",  to  pve  us,  wlicn  neutralrt, 
the  benefit  of  beinp  amon;:  the  carriers  of  the 
Commodities  of  the  wciiker  maritime  bellijferent 
for  frei;rht.  Hut  the  effect  of  the  old  ]»rinciple 
is  to  L'ive  us  theprotit  which  results,  not  merely 
from  tlic  carria;re,  liut  the  purchjL*»e  and  re-side 
of  the-i' cnninioilities,  with  almost  a  mun<»poly 
in  either  market. 

The  ;:eni]eman  from  Pennsylvania  has  assi^m- 
ed  another  cause  f<»r  the  war,  in  which  he  has 
obtained  the  <'oin'Urrence  of  several  of  his  friends 
— tin*  in>ri;:ation.  by  tlie  liritish  jrovernment,  of 
Intlian  wars.  Althouudu  sir,  this  theme  of  pop- 
ular ileirlamation  has  almo»it  become  trite;  al- 
thoii^Hi  the  tomahawk  and  the  scalpinjr  knife 
liave  been  so  t)ften  brandished  with  rhet<»rical 
am]»i-dexteritv,  tliat  their  exhibition  almost 
Cea-<t"»  to  excite  interest ;  yet  far  t>e  it  from  me 
to  think  or  speak  li;:htly  r»f  the  cruelties  of  sav- 
age warfare,  or  to  conceal  my  utter  abhorrence 
and  detestation  of  them.  Hut  it  is  a  ditierent, 
a  very  ditferent  ijuestion,  whetlier  the  Canadi- 
ans have  armed  the  In<lians  to  join  in  defence 
a^ain-it  a  common  invader,  or  had,  previously 
to  war,  instipitcd  them  to  hostilities  against  us. 
This  last  charge  I  do  not  believe — no  evidence 
hiiii  been  ^'iven  to  wjirrant  it,  that  I  liave  yet 
Leard.  (.)ver  the  affair  of  TipiK"can<ie,  the  com- 
mencement of  Indian  war,  there  hovers  a  mys- 
tery which  oupht  to  be  dissipated,  but  which 
the  jiovernment  will  not  dispel.  I  havesoujrht, 
honestly  soujrht  for  information.  Of  official, 
there  is  little  or  none.  From  private  sources, 
not  likely,  in  this  respect,  to  mislead,  (for  they 
are  friendly  to  this  war,  and  connected  with 
the  Western  interest  and  feelinjr,)  1  learn  that 
the  ^rreat.  cause  of  Indian  hostilities  is  to  be 
fiMind  where  experience  and  history  would 
promjit  us  to  look  for  it — is  to  be  found  in  our 
cupidity  for  their  lands,  and  their  jealousy  and 
distrust  of  our  superior  intelligence  and  force. 
Indian  wars  have  been,  until  a  few  years  back, 


almost  uninterrupted  in  this  country,  both  h& 
f«»re  and  since  the  lie  volution.     Thev  need  no 
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.  other  inrti^rations  than  are  to  be  f«»iind  ii;  i),e 
,  incon-i-tent    views,    interests,    claims.  jix*si,..ni 
■  ami  habit"*  t»f  neiirliborinj:  yet  distinct  races  i.i 
people.     Sir.  (General  IIarris4.>irs  treaty  ••!  Xi- 
.  vemU-r,  ixO'.i.  wjis  the  mine  uf  the  grea:  Iiidlan 
.  exploMon.     The  Indians  eonijdained.  I  kLowrxvT 
how  iu:»tlv.  that  in  that  treaty  tJiev  were  oheateJ 
of  lands  whi<'h  the  parties  to  it  had  no  ri^ht  ;o 
convey,  and  never  meant  to  convey.     There  are 
^NiitKnten   in  this  leL'i>lature   who  know  tfut 
j  Te<'umM.-h  immediately  afterwards  avowed  Li* 
;  fixe<l  purpo«ie  to  vindicate   by  force,  and  by  &n 
'  union  of  tlje  red  men,  the  rights  of  hifi  trilie'anJ 
j  the  menaced  indejiendence  of  the  "whole  Tua. 
And  We  all  kn(»w  fthe  fact  is  on   record),  that 
shortly  al'ter  tJiis  treaty  the  British  goverDr-r 
1  jreneral   c»f  Canada  caused    it   to   l»e  oth'tially 
j  conimunicated  to  the  jrovernment  of  the  Tnit^i 
j  States  that  the  In<lians  were  nieditatin;:  hi>&ti]^ 
doijrns.    Sir,  tlie  h«»ly  cominanii,    ''ihou  shil: 
iu»t  bear  faNe  witne?*s  against  thy  neiirhlNir." 
af»plies  even  to  an  enemy.     I  will  not  saDOiion 
this  charjre  without  evidence,  and  airainst  evi- 
dence. le?«t  I  \iolate  this  high  injunction.     lam 
not  a  dis<iple  of  that   iiew  moral  schtxil  wLich 
wouhl  construe  this  divine  prohibition,  as  iLe 
gentleman  from  Tennessee,    Mr.    Grundy.  Las 
expouujkMl  the  Commandment,  **thou  shalt  not 
kill,'' as  a  "mere  municipal  regulation  appk- 
ing  solely  to  the  Jews  I  '■ 

IJiit  this  war,  say  its  advocates,   nearly  cue 
and  all.  was  declared  to  j>rotect   our  seamen 
against  impressment — in  fashionable  phrase.  f»T 
*' sailors'  right>.''     There  is  no  doubt,  ^ir.  thflt 
the  c< inflicting  claims  of  the  two  countries  on 
the  subject  r»f  seamen,  and  the  occasional  abn*e 
of  the  jiractii-e  of  search  for  liritisL  seamen  iin 
lx>ard  of  American  merchantmen,  had  exciccil 
serious  dissatisfaction  in  America — yet  I  hazard 
nothing  by  the  assertion,  that  the'qnestion  of 
seamen  was  not  a  cause  of  this  war.     I  remem- 
ber full  well  the  cliaracteristic  special  pleading 
of  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  on  this  subject; 
at  tlie  ia-t  se^^sion,  **  that  ho  really  could  not  tell 
whether,  if  the  <irders  in  council  had  been  nj^ 
I>ealed,  we  should  have  gone  to  war  about  sea- 
men or  nr)t" — but,  sir,  I  consider  this  as  little 
more  or  less  than  adherence  to  a  cautious  form, 
as  a  protest  an  do  by  way  of  excluding  a  concln- 
si(^n,  or  in  the  nature  of  the  commencement  of 
an  answer  to  a  bill  in  chancery,  in  which  the 
defendimt  takes  care  to  save  to  himself  now,  and 
at  all  times  hereafter,  all,  and  all  manner  of 
Ix-nefit  of  exception  to  the  errors  that  may  be 
discovered  in  compLiinant^s  allegations.    I  am 
aware,  too,  oftlio  verj-  conspicuous  blazon  which 
is  given  to  our  sailors'  wrongs  in  the  President's  « 
war-message,  and  in  the  nuuiifesto  of  the  com- 
mittee of  foreign  relations.    But  this  proves  no 
more,  than  that  when  war  was  determined  on,  it 
was  deemed  advisable  to  make  out  as  strong  a 
case  as  possible,  either  to  excite  the  sympathy 
of  tlio  world,  or  to  rouse  the  indignation  of  our 
own  citizens.    The  impreasment  of  our  seamen 
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was  gronped  in  the  picture  with  the  dearlj- 
bought  Henry  plot;  the  at  least  dnbions  ex- 
citement of  Indian  hostilities,  and  the  adjusted 
controversy  about  constructive  blockades. 

No,  sir,  the  question  of  seamen  was  not  a 
cause  of  this  war.  More  than  five  years  had 
passed  over  since  an  arrangement  on  this  ques- 
tion perfectly  satisfactory  to  our  ministers  had 
been  made  with  Great  Britain ;  but  it  pleased 
not  the  President  and  was  rejected.  Yet  during 
the  whole  period  that  afterwards  elapsed  until 
the  declaration  of  war,  no  second  effort  was 
made  to  adj  ust  this  cause  of  controversy.  From 
December,  1807,  with  very  short  intervals,  we 
waged  against  Britain  a  commercial  war  to  co- 
erce her  into  an  observance  of  the  rights  we 
claimed  at  her  hands.  In  every  step  of  this 
system,  whether  embargo,  non-intercourse,  or 
non-importation,  we  avowed  the  grounds  of 
this  contest,  and  the  condition  on  which  it 
fihould  terminate — ^the  orders  in  council,  and 
their  repeal.  In  April,  1809,  the  famous  ar- 
rangement with  Erskine  was  made,  hailed  by 
the  well-meaning  as  a  second  treaty  of  amity 
between  the  two  countries;  yet  it  contained 
nothing  upon  the  question  of  seamen.  In  the 
President's  communication  to  Congress  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war  session,  November, 
^  1811,  enumerating,  in  no  light  tone,  our  contro- 
versies with  Britain,  and  recommending  prepa- 
rations for  war,  the  impressment  of  seamen  was 
not  remembered.  The  Secretary  of  State  was 
earnestly  engaged  in  a  correspondence  with  the 
British  minister,  Foster,  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, until  the  declaration  of  war ;  nay,  until 
after  it  had  passed  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  object  of  the  correspondence  avowedly  was, 
to  bring  our  differences  to  an  amicable  close. 
Bnt  in  this  correspondence,  the  question  of  im- 
pressment finds  no  place,  except  incidentally,  not 
as  a  substantive  topic  of  discussion.  And  in  the 
official  communication  from  our  government  to 
our  minister  in  Russia,  stating  the  fact  of  a  war 
declared  against  Britain,  and  alleging  its  justifi- 
cation, with  a  view  to  be  communicated  to  the 
Bossian  government — [Mr.  Monroe's  letter  to 
John'Q.  Adams,  of  July,  1812]— this  justifica- 
tion is  rested  solely  on  the  British  orders  in 
council.  These,  then,  were  emphatically  and 
ezdiiirively  the  cause  of  war.  And  had  it  not 
been  for  very  many  weighty  considerations  to 
be  found  in  the  state  of  the  world,  in  the  nature 
of  the  war  in  Europe,  out  of  which  proceeded 
this  violation  of  neutral  rights ;  in  the  conduct 
of  the  other  mighty  belligerent,  her  ii\juries,  her 
menaces  and  intrigues,  and  in  the  peculiar  con- 
dition of  this  country,  actually  growing  into 
imezampled  prosperity,  under  the  very  state  of 
things  or  which  we  complained — ^had  ii  not  been 
for  these,  and  considerations  like  these,  that 
trampet-tongned,  warned  ns  from  the  gulf  into 
which  we  were  about  to  plunge,  the  orders  in 
oooncil  would  have  Justified  the  resort  to  war 
— «t  all  events,  they  formed  what  might  be 
tttrmed  a  soffident  technical  cause  of  hostilities, 
miuh  better  than  often  figinea,  with  conspica- 


ous  effect,  in  the  manifestoes  of  princes,  under 
the  specious  names  of  justice,  independence  and 
violated  rights.  But,  sir,  scarcely  had  the  fatal 
step  been  taken,  and  the  destinies  of  our  nation 
risked  on  the  fortune  of  the  sword,  when  the 
obnoxious  orders  were  revoked,  the  causes  of 
war  removed,  and  an  honorable  opportunity  af- 
forded of  returning  to  the  happy  state  of  peace, 
commerce,  and  successful  enterprise.  How 
grateful  must  not  the  executive  of  a  country, 
whose  policy  was  fundamentaUy  pacific — ^how 
grateful  must  it  not  have  been  for  this  happy 
rescue  from  the  horrors  of  war  I  How  rejoiced, 
that  all  had  been  effected  without  a  struggle, 
which  it  was  the  object  to  obtain  by  a  bloody 
and  precarious  contest  I  Exulting  to  show,  that 
when  it  unsheathed  the  sword,  not  passion,  but 
duty  urged  the  reluctant  deed,  surely  it  hastened 
to  return  the  unstained  weapon  to  the  scabbard, 
and  extend  the  blessed  olive  branch  of  peace. 
Was  it  so?  Sir,  I  never  can  think  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  executive  upon  this  occasion,  with- 
out mingled  feelings  of  surprise,  regret,  and 
anger.  It  can  be  accounted  for  but  by  an  infat- 
uation the  most  profound — an  infatuation  which 
is  not  yet  dissipated,  and  which  should  fill  eve- 
ry breast  with  apprehensions  of  that  dreadful 
result,  which,  in  the  wisdom  of  Providence,  is 
preceded  by  the  "  darkened  counsels  "  of  rulers. 
But  it  is  entirely  a  mistake,  says  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania.  The  orders  in  coun- 
cil never  were  revoked;  they  were  indeed 
withdrawn,  but  under  a  declaration,  asserting 
the  right  to  re-enact  them,  ^ould  the  violence 
of  France,  acquiesced  in  by  America,  renew  the 
necessity  for  them.  Will  the  administration,  ar, 
bring  forward  this  excuse?  Will  they  take  this 
ground?  No,  sir,  they  cannot,  they  dare  not. 
The  President  has  told  the  nation,  thnt  the  re- 
vocation of  the  orders  was  substantially  satis- 
factory— in  his  peculiar  phraseology, "  The  repeal 
of  the  orders  in  council,  was  susceptible  of  ex- 
planations meeting  the  just  views  of  this  gov- 
ernment." How  could  he  do  otherwise,  Sfter 
his  proclamation  of  the  2d  of  November,  1810, 
declaring  the  French  edicts  so  revoked  as  to 
cease  to  be  injurious  to  our  rights ;  a  proclama- 
tion founded  solely  on  the  letter  of  the  Duke 
de  Cadore,  of  the  5th  August,  promising  a 
revocation.  Does  the  gentleman  recollect  the 
celebrated  "  Bien  entendu,"  or  proviso,  annexed 
to  this  letter:  ^^ Provided,  that  in  consequence 
of  this  declaration,  the  British  Government 
shall  revoke  their  orders  in  council,  and  re- 
nounce their  new  principles  of  blockade,  or 
America  shall  cause  her  rights  to  be  respected, 
conformably  to  the  act  which  you  have  com- 
municated?" Does  the  gentleman  remember 
the  tortuous  and  labored  efforts  of  "Mr.  Secre- 
tary Monroe  to  explain  this  proviso  into  a  con- 
dition subsequent  ?  To  prove  that  it  was  designed 
only  to  assert  the  right  of  France  to  re-enact 
these  decrees,  if  Britain  should  persist  in  her 
orders,  and  we  forbear  from  resisting  themf 
Sach  a  condition  subsequent  annexed  to  a  pro- 
mised revocation  of  the  French  decrees,  bAo.'CkS^ 
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I'tT'i't  to  iTiij'.'iir  it^  forr*.* — but  tin*  ^a!Il••  artru.xv«l  tjiiii  iiii;rlil  liavo  l^ovn  in  relati'in  To  ficamer.  >Le 

ill  TrriJ!>  ti»  tJu-  :ir»".:il  rrVMr.-itimi  ct"  t!;i*  I5rit:*»li  wa-*  imi  witlmut  lu-r  cluiiiis  on  u-s.     At  a  liuw 

tinliT-  rriiili-r'.  it  »iitiri-ly   u':!!!     No.  ^ir,  tin*  whiii  lior  flojitinir  bill \vark«i  Wi-ro  her  s-'ic  <lv 

txiTiitixt."  i-aT.iiM?  t:ikr  thi-  i:p"1!!ji1— hi"*  ili^'Toi-t  juanl  apiiii.'-t  -lavcrv.  she  CkuM  ik'*l  ^ivw  wi'L- 

I'rifinN  \\\\\  Uft  tako  it  fur  !:iiM.     In  t!j«*  ffu-  out   alarm  ainl  n.*i'iit!iK'nt    the   \%arri<  rs  wb) 

|»!iHti«'   laiiiriiau'**   "t'  T!ir  tl«";M«-iit  .Iiiiiiii-.   tlii-*  >}Mfulc|  have  luanni-d  tho-H.*   hulwarkr.  ji-jrvuiu* 

w«"iiil  iiiiliMMl  •Ti'^firilili"  t)jf  tonnaj"aiit  clia-titv  n  iiinn*  piiiilul  (Mvupatitui  in  Anu-rUvi:.  v»«.«k>. 

<»f  a  pniilr.  who  jiro-rriiti-^  i-no  Invi  r  fur  a  rap''.  <Mir  iiuTi'hant  >hi|ts  wore  crowJrJ  with  Ilriri^L 

w!ii"i»"  -Ik-  •^illicit"  tin*  lowcl  cinljratc-^  of  ain»-  Sfatiirn — rim-t  of  tlii-iii  ile'^c-rttT-s  t'n»in  their  whir's 

thiT.'*  of  war.  aii'l  all  fiirui^hi'il  "with   frjiUi]!:h-:-.:  iro- 

Hut  ran  it  ho  nr;»iMl,  s'iv«.  thf  L'-Mtioiijaii.  tliat  tertiun-.  tn  iiruve  thi-in  Ainerit-au.     T«j  i:-  thtv 

•  •                                                                                                                              • 

the  ri'\(u'atii»ii  i.f  tin-  i-nlerai  in  miiiii  il  riiiu'VtMl  wt-n*  !.«•:  iu-it— ary  ;  tlity  jite  llie  l»r«.-a«l  a:ri  i-iJ 

all  niir  rari^«-»  i»f  riiiniilaiiit,  and  hi!  u>  u««t!jii!ir  ilnwri  t!.i- wai:*"*  «'f  native  sc-aiiien,  \vh«»iii  itvij 

more  to  <li-nian«l  of  tiie  eih-iny  f     Nu.  ^ir.  tlji««  oiir   tir-t    linty   to  fuller   ari«l    feH(o'ir:iji".    Ti> 

i<  n"»t  iiririMl.     Hut  it  k  mnti  mh-il.  that  a-j  tlu-  th»ir  uwn  nmntry.  they  were  iiece-:«arjk.  e^^rr- 

revoiati«»n  of  tJji"  o-«hr-«  in  <nuniil  ri-riiMVitl  thr  tially   iKir^-ary.     Tlu-y  were   wariteJ  f'-r  Lr" 

oaii-r  of  war,  ln'-tiiitii"*  >h«»nlil  in-^lantly  have  ihli-nei-,  in  a  moment  of  unj-reoeilcr.tvJ  ]vfL 

ln'i'fj  sn-iK'ni]e<h  ami  a  fair  manly  ethirt  niaile  ti»  Hii^jht  ^*e  ni»t,  tJien,  wliile  seekin:;  Ur  pr.itc^: 

setth-  hy  n«'i:i»tiatiun  all  uiiailju-tr'!  ilitr«ri'ine-i  r»iir  own  "^eainen  frtini  foreed  British  ^<rvicc•. to 

wITh'Ii  ha«l  not  oan^'il  the  war.     A  nUi-tioM  of  have  reiihtveJ  from  her  seamen  the  trn.ptaii'!! 

inucli  iini">rtaine  ami  <leli«'ary  rrmaiiuMl  to  lie  to  ih*i'rt  tlu-ir  country,  and  to  sTij»jihiii:  oi:r«ai 

N'tthMl,  ill  relatiuri  to  tin*  vanh  tor  l»riti*!i  sea-  K'-nie.'     Why  nee<l  I  n^k  the  ijuv-tion .'    Y'Ur 

inrn  on  ImijihI  our  ni'-nhant  Nf-el-,  ami  thr  Mamerj'-*  hill.  a<  it  i**  railed,  enaitel  ii;!.'  a  Uv 

«ii'«a^ional  im{»rf-^nuMit  of  Amiriran«».     rn<hr  •^inee  the  war,  is  an  Juki.owle«l;:ment  t.'.-.'i!  I!::- 

fvi-rv  a«linini*t ration  of  uur  muntrv,  ihi*' «i"^"-  ouu'ht  to  have  he^-ii  done.     lIo\ve%er  Ji-eri-rive 

tioii  had  I'xeitffl   L'nat   interr-t.  an«l   hei-n  at-  v"iiii«   of  it-   pri'vi-ious   may  a|»j»ear.   i:-  WTJ 

ti'inhd  with  jiiui-li  tliilii'iilty.     nf  lat«\  ind«»'"l.  principle  is  to  re-tore  to  Hriiain  lier  >e:jiLcLi 

it    ha«!   in    -ouie  ih-^'n-i-   li«-t    ii-  irilrri-t,  and  and  save  our  own  fr«im    her   -^crviiv.     Vu.irfi 

partly  !u'«'an-e  of  thf  rom|i;irativ»«ly  rari*  occur-  you   h»liev»'d  this   jTineijile   ri^'ht,    it    wjis  tijt- 

Fence    of  the    prartire.     Tin-    ri-tri<rivi'   anti-  iiieaiie-t  of  dvifraclatiim-  at  siieli  a  tiiue  !<>  j-is* 

rommrrcial    »»y-te!n    h.-id    »-.\prlh-d    nativi-    and  such  a  hiw.     And  if  it.  Wiu**  rijht,  then  yi-u  ha'i 

forriiMi  seann-n  in  va-t  nuirihi-r-  from  our  roun-  Ju-tiee  to'remler.  as  Wt-ll  as  to  seek,     ih'i'i  yi-n 

try.  ami  ahno-t  renioM-il  tin- ti-mpTations  t«i  an  pursmd  this  plain  path  of  rijrlit,  ]ja<!  you  sn.t- 

exi-rci-e  of  what  thf  ilrlti-h  claimed  a- a  niari-  pi-ndrd  hi-tilities  you   wuiild   have  cun-'illiU 

tinn-  ri;rht.     For  live  vear-  l-cfore  the  war,  the  aN«»  the  true  tMilicv  (»f  vonr  Oountrv.     An  uii- 

•  •               •                •                                             * 

di-pute  hail,  in  fact,  -h-jit.  Suhjfcts  more  im-  roialitional  j»roj)osiiion  for  an  annistiiv  ujvL 
jiortaiit  pp'—rd  thrm-rlM'-  on  our  m  ft  ice,  and  the  revocation  of  the  »>rderi«,  or  an  um-on«iiti'*a- 
whih'  th»"se  pri'--i"l.  that  wa-  jM»-tponed  as  a  al  aeciptaine  of  the  offer  for  an  armii-ticf  wi:nM 
inaltiT  for  fuTMn-  arraiiL'«'nient.  I?ut  out  of  havi-  pa—ed  for  niaL'nanimity.  The  di-jraicj 
thi-i*  iii'W  -u>iie«'t-  a  rMntro\rr-v  ap-i*  whieli  wliii'h  have  -inre  f««ullv  distained  our  u;iJitarv 
i— ued  in  War.  Il  h.-ul  M';ir«»'ly  hei-n  ileelared.  charaeli-r  were  not  then  anticii>ateil.  The  wurld 
hi-fofe  the  irialt«-r  in  rimTri»ver-v  was  arraniTed  "wouhl  have  lK-lieve«l,  vonr  enomv  would  have 
to  our  .siti-fai'fion,  hv  tin- voluntarv  act  t.»f  the  helievid,  that  von  susriended  vmir  carc-rr  of 
eiu-my.  Wliat  wa-  our  plain,  ol»vious  cour-^e  con«jUe-t  hecau-e  the  war  had  owed  il>  origin 
— the  cr»ur>e  of  tlutv  anil  of  policv .'  Sheathe  not  to  nmhition.  hut  ti»  dutr — hecau?c  vou 
the  swopl  until  it  i-  a-rrrtaiiu-d  whetlifr  the  'ii)U:^ht  ni)t  territory.  ]»ut  justice — hecaii'*  yoa 
di-j»nte  which  had  hem  lai'l  aside  for  future  ar-  i>ri'lerre<l  an  htaie^-t  jK-nco  to  the  most  spIoDtlid 
ranL'cinent.  and  which,  in  con-e-pience  of  the  vict<»ry.  With  the  reimtiition  of  havim:  ccin- 
ndju-^tmeiit  of  luorc  pre—in:.'  i-oneenw,  i-  now  m,'imlcd,  hy  your  attitude  i»f  ann«»r.  a  roinral  of 
jiroperly  prij-ente<l  ti»  notice,  can  or  cannot  he  the  I'th-UMVe  orders,  you  would  liavo  evinced  a 
amicahlv  settle*!.  Kveu  tvrant- pronounce  w:tr  moderation  whicli  must  have  fseini red  the  nunjt 
tlie  "ultima  r.itio  reL'um,"  the  'a-t  re-ort  of  heiielicial  arranjremeuts  on  the  liiieslion  ef  sea- 
princes.     NothiiiL'  can  ju-tity  the  exercise  of  men. 

force  hut  the  inahilitv  to  ohiaiji  riidit  hv  other  Hut,  -ir,   this  was  not  done.     N'o  armistice 

means.    Yi»u  had  no:  «iupf>«.'-ed  your  ju-t  <-laims  c<»uld  ohtain  the  apjirohation  of  the  executive, 

on  the  puhjoct  (»f  seaineu  unattain.ahh'  hy  neiro-  unle»»s  it  wius  jire^vded  by  an  abandonment,  for- 

tiation,  <»r  yon  would  not  have  reserved  tliem  '  iiial  or  informal,  of  tl it  Hritish  claim  to  soiroh 

for  vears  as  a  suhject  lor  ncL'oiiaiitm.     And  if  I  for  their  seaineu  on  hoard  our  merchant  ve&*eU. 

tlicy  iic  thu«*  attainable,  how  will  ye  an<wer  to  As  an  evidence  ot  this  abandonment,  the  exer- 

(iod  and  the  country  tor  Uood  and  trea>ure  cise  of  the  claim  must,  by  stipulation,  be  su»- 

uselessly,  criminally  exjiended^     This  mode  of  pended  durin^f the  armistice,  and  this  sus)H'nsioa 

thinking,  sir,  seetus  to  me  very  .-trai;rht,  and  was  to  be  the  i>riee  i>f  its  purchase.  Evenwith- 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  p»od  old  notions  tuit  an  annistice,  no  "arrangement"  wastobo 
of  practical  morality.     Hesides,  it  is  the  incuni- j  deemed  a  tit  subject  for    negotiation  which 

bent  duty  of  him  who  M*eks  juMice.  tirst  to  should  n«»t  be  predicated  on '•  the  basis  "  of  m 

render  it.     Whatever  «jur  claims  on  Great  Bri-  I  exclusion  from  our  vesoela,  by  our  laws  of  their 
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seamen,  and  an  absolate  prohibition  of  search 
to  their  officenj.  This,  sir,  was  taking  very 
ioftj  ground ;  but  at  that  moment  the  Canada 
fever  raged  high,  and  the  deliriam  of  foreign 
conquest  was  at  its  acme.  In  a  few  weeks  the 
American  flag  was  to  wave  triumphant  on  the 
ramparts  of  Quebec — the  proposition  for  an  ar- 
misfice  from  the  governor  of  Canada  was  utter- 
ly inadmissible.  In  the  language  of  our  Secre- 
tary of  State,  it  wanted  reciprocity — "  The  pro- 
position is  not  reciprocal,  because  it  restrains 
the  United  States  from  acting  where  their  power 
is  greatest,  and  leaves  Great  Britain  at  liberty, 
and  gives  lier  time  to  augment  her  forces  in  our 
neighborhood." 

Mr.  Russell  did  condescend  to  ofler  an  armis- 
tice to  the  enemy,  upon  the  condition  of  yield- 
ing as  preliminary,  even  to  a  suspension  of  arms, 
all  that  could  be  extorted  by  the  most  trium- 
phant war.  But  even  he,  in  his  pacific  propo- 
sition, could  not  refrain  from  exulting  at  tlio 
glorious  conquests  that  would  enevitably  be 
made,  if  submission  was  refused  or  delayed. 

"Your  lordship  is  aware  of  the  difficulties 
with  which  a  prosecution  of  the  war,  even  for  a 
short  period,  must  necessarily  embarrass  all  fu- 
ture attempts  at  accommodation.  Passions  ex- 
asperated by  injuries;  alliances,  or  conquests 
on  terms  wliich  forbid  their  abandonment,  will 
inevitably  hereafter  embitter  and  pfotract  a 
contest  which  might  now  bo  so  easily  and  hap- 
pily terminated." 

I  cannot  forbear,  sir,  from  one  remark  at  the 
^  awful  squinting  "  in  this  letter  at  an  alliance 
with  France.  Gentlemen  are  sensitive  when 
the  possibility  of  such  a  connection  is  intimated. 
The  very  suspicion  of  such  a  design  in  the  cab- 
inet is  viewed  as  a  calumny.  Here  the  accred- 
ited agent  of  the  American  executive  proclaims 
such  a  connection,  such  an  alliance  as  inevitable 
— ^proclaims  it  in  an  official  communicatitm  to 
the  public  enemy.  The  declaration  is  laid  be- 
fore Congress  and  the  people  by  the  President, 
imaccompanied  by  any  disavowal.  The  minis- 
ter is  not  censured:  for  his  very  conduct  in 
this  employment  he  is  raised  to  the  highest 
grade  of  foreign  ministers ;  and  in  spite  of  the 
reluctance  of  the  Senate  to  confirm  his  nomina- 
tion, he  is  pressed  upon  them  by  the  President 
nntii  their  assent  to  his  appointment  is  extorted. 
I  dwell  not  upon  this  topic,  for  I  confess  to  you 
the  honest  fears  which  once  congealed  my  heart 
are  now  dissipated.  The  sun  of  national  free- 
dom has  burst  forth  from  behind  the  portentous 
eclipse  that  "  with  fear  of  change "  had  per- 
plexed the  darkened  world.  Napoleon,  no  long- 
er invincible,  stript  of  the  false  glare  which 
splendid  crime  threw  around  his  character,  is 
no  longer  eulogized  as  "super-eminent"  but 
denonnced  by  the  cliampions  of  administration 
as  a  *^  usurper."  No  one  courts  the  friendship 
of  a  fallen  tyrant  I 

It  is  not  for  me  to  say  in  what  manner  the 
^Uspnte  about  seamen  is  to  be  settled.  On  liiis 
inbjeot  I  have  no  hesitation,  however,  in  giving 
toj  general  sentiments.     It  is  the  daty  of  this 


government  to  protect  its  seamen  (I  mean  its 
native  seamen)  from  the  forced  service  of  any 
and  every  power  on  earth,  so  far  as  the  strength 
of  the  country  can  obtain  for  them  protection. 
True  it  is,  that  in  my  opinion  the  number  of 
impressed  Americans  bears  no  reasonable  pro* 
portion  to  the  number  alleged.  I  live  in  a 
State  which,  though  it  carries  not  on  an  exten- 
sive foreign  commerce,  has  many  native  seamen. 
At  the  moment  of  the  declaration  of  war,  the 
inquiry  was  made  whether  a  single  native  sea- 
man of  North  Carolina  was  then  detained  by 
British  impressment.  I  could  hear  of  none.  I 
know  that  during  our  restrictive  system  many 
of  our  sailors  entered  voluntarily  into  the  Brit- 
ish service,  and  when  tired  of  it,  complained 
that  they  had  been  impressed.  Instances  have 
actually  occurred  at  Plymouth  and  at  London, 
of  men  surrendered  as  impressed  Americans, 
who  afterwards  boasted  that  they  had  cheated 
their  kiug.  In  the  battle,  I  think,  of  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Little  lielt^  a  neighbor  of  mine, 
now  an  industrious  farmer,  noticed  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  slain  one  of  his  own  name.  He  ex- 
claimed, there  goes  one  of  my  protections.  On 
being  asked  for  an  explanation,  he  remarked, 
that  in  his  wild  day:^,  when  he  followed  the  sea, 
it  was  an  ordinary  mode  of  procuring  a  littJe 
spending-money,  to  get  a  protection  from  a  no- 
tary for  a  dollar,  and  sell  it  to  the  first  foreigner 
whom  it  at  all  fitted  for  fifteen  or  twenty. 
The  protected  alien  assumed,  of  course,  the 
American  name,  and  if  impressed,  claimed  to 
be  liberated  under  it.  The  examinations  which 
have  been  had  before  the  committee  of  the 
Massachusetts  legislature,  and  especially  that  of 
William  Gray,  confirm  the  belief  that  the  num- 
ber of  impressed  Americans  has  been  exaggera- 
ted infinitely  beyond  the  truth.  But  their  num- 
ber has  been  large  enough  to  render  the  griev- 
ance a  serious  one ;  and  be  they  more  or  less, 
the  right  to  the  protection  of  their  country  Is 
sacred,  and  must  be  regarded.  This  government 
would  forfeit  its  claims  to  the  respect  and  af- 
fection of  its  citizens,  if  it  omitted  any  rational 
means  to  secure  the  rights  of  American  seamen 
from  actual  violation.  Seek  to  obtain  this  se- 
curity by  practical  means.  If  you  cannot  by 
substitute  obtain  an  abandonment  of  the  right 
or  practice  to  search  our  vessels,  regulate  it  so 
as  to  prevent  its  abuse — waving  for  Qie  present, 
not  relinquishing  your  objections  to  the  right. 
Do  all  that  can  fairly  be  asked  of  you  to  super- 
sede the  necessity  of  the  practice.  When  this 
is  done,  and  you  shall  nevertheless  fail — when 
war  is  rendered  necessary  to  obtain  a  practical 
and  reasonable  security  for  American  seamen 
against  the  abuses  of  impressment,  then,  sir,  that 
war  is  just.  Whoever  may  question  its  expe- 
diency, none  who  admit  that  wars  may  ever  be 
justly  waged  can  feel  any  conscientious  scm- 
ples  in  yidding  it  support.  This,  sir,  is  no  late 
opinion  of  mine.  It  has  been  long  and  publicly 
avowed — ^not  indeed  as  a  pledge  to  my  constit- 
uonts,  as  my  friend  and  colleague  (Mr.  Mnifree) 
has  remarked — ^we  do  not  deal  in  pledges — '^^<qA» 
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bi'i'an:^*  it  is  my  Lul-it  t«i  U*  friiik  wlu'n  innliity 
rMriini.iiuI"  cirji-talim-ni.  N<»r  i-  it  straiip-  that 
I  ^llln^^«l  J'.'il  ;i!I;h-IiimI  \.>  tljc  ri;:lit^  **(  llio  Aiiht- 
ii'.'tii  .-:iil>'r.  I  am  n  iiiitivi'  nf  the  sc:i-l>i>aril. 
MaJiv  ortl.r  pI.iMrialiH  i»f  m\  intain'v  Jiavo  U-- 

•  la  ■  m 

VnUiv  tlu-  a«!\rlitliri»ll-  |il.»ii;^liiin-||  t»r   till'    tlri-{». 

Si-alariijj  nun  an*  ariiun^  my  >trMii;:,M  iii'r'»«»iial 
and  iM'litn'.il  irirhiN.  An«l  Ii»r  tlirir  tnu*  intvr- 
i*/»t- — lluir  lair  rlirliN.  I  ilaim  t'l  k«-l  a  <"«»iuTm 
tt"*  siniiTf.  ami  a  /«  al  a-*  t'trvi-nt  H^  oan  lu'lmru-t- 
i^l  by  any  L'-ntK-man  I'mm  thr  iiiiiTi'»r,  »»r  iVtim 
iM-yiiiiii  ;l.<-  m<>iintain«.  \vliii  lia>  liiaril  nt'tlifin, 
1»nt  kniiw^  liit-m  n«'t. 

Iljt*  tfjf  i»ri»-«rniitiii  nl'yiHir  -i-lu'MU'  of  'niMi- 
i\on  uikI  ('•'ii'i'a-o;  a;:ain»t  tli«-  ('aitail.-i.'iu  Tciiili-n- 
fv  t«»  .Mirm*  i!n-o  rijiii*'.  ami  a«l\ainf  tin.*-!.'  in- 
U'r«"«l«< .'  1  hi^.  >ir.  i-  a  ni«iim.*n!«iiH  <|Ui.>ti«>n,  on 
wiiirji  it  i*  till*  tluiv  nii-viTV  man  in  auth'»ritv 
t4i  rcl!»TT  «li«pa«*-inr»atvly.  anil  willi  a  tix«-<l  j'Ur- 
|HiM'  ti»  attain  \\u'  trill |j.  rnK->M  tlii>  tcniK-m-y 
Ik-  manil".-t,  ami  murallv  <Trt;.iii.  wt-rv'  nmtivc 
wliirli  ran  I  «■  n'Mri-^-rd  ti»  an  lntn«-i  licjirt  ami 
intfiliLvnt  mini},  l«tr!ii«N  it-  pnwrntiuii  ftt  tla* 
I»rf-i'nt  ni'iijiin?.  Makr  a  fair  i-om|i;iri-Mii  nt' 
it.-  (vrtain  «ir  ]»ri»!'al.lf  ill-  with  it*,  im— iMi*  pain-. 
hikI  tht-n  prunt'iiiH'i'  tin-  m  nt»*n«o  whirlj  Jii-ti<-i'. 
Inimaiiity.  ari<l  iMilii-}  ili-irtantl ;  ami  a  .-ntlVrinp 
iiatiiiii  will  lU—  \«t'.ir  ilni-iitn. 

It  is  n«»r  njy  il«--i:rn  I'M-on-iiUr  the  iininonsc 
expirmlit'ifi'  uliiffi  thi-*  -rlu-nie  has  co.-t,  ami 
wliirh  a  r'liiiinuanr.-  «»r'ii  will  r"'-t  to  this  coun- 
try.* Wi'il  Worthy  i-thi- t«ij»ic  <ii"(Nin-i«l»-ration, 
e.-in.Tiallv  at  a  mnMirriT  w Ih-ii  imlu-trv  i-  without 
ciirMuraL'«'Mjrnt.  and  rxtornal  ri'^rnn-'  i«*  nttrrlv 
dr-tntytd.  Knt  ii  ha-ln-t-n  rxamini-il  vvitli  ;.''ri'at 
ahility  hy  Lvnth'nu'n  whonhvr  prm-dt-tl  im*, 
specially  hy  tin-  ir«!itlrrjn-n  I'mru  Connect icut 
and  VirL'inia,  (Mr.  I'ilkin  and  Mr.  Slu'llov.) 
and  C'ont«Mitin:r  mjk -fir  with  an  rarn»-t  riMjUi-^t, 
that  thfir  n-mark-  !»«.■  m«t  loru'oiti.-ii.  and  that 
in  }o!ir  Zi-al  l'»r  riin<|iii'-t  you  do  not  lavvar 
your  fjcoplo.  I  ha-ri-fi  to  pre-i-nt  other  viewn 
whirli  havi*  n«'t  Iumti  r-o  I'ullv  unfoldvd. 

ThtTf  is  sonifihin::  in  the  <-hararti;r  of  a  war 
made  ufjon  tlm  jkmij.K'  of  a  country,  to  ft»rco 
tlioiu  t<.»  ah.'iUflon  a  irovirnint'nt  which  tln-y 
cherish,  and  to  hi'cona*  tho  jsulijivts  or  asso- 
ciates of  their  invaders  whioli  ne«v-sarily  in- 
volves calamitii'-  lM'yon<I  those  incident  to  (»rdi- 
nary  war-*.  Anions'  us  mmik*  remain  who  re- 
inend>er  the  horp»r-  of'  the  inva.-iori  «if  the 
lievolutiou — and  othi-rs  of  us  liave  hun;^  with 
reverence  tm  tlie  lip-  of  narrative  ohi  ajfe,  as  it 


•  It  waA  Will  r»inarki-«l  l>y  Mr.  rr:irs.in.  that  tliocm'-titu- 

titmal  rule  of  :i>ri:rt:iiiiiM:;  tl uitrllnition  (if  i  ai-h  indivMual 

t/)  the  Mti>f:ii-ti<>n    nf  thi*  inif-lir  di'lif,  ^-ii.t  tti  Ik.'  rollocted 
friiin  lh»'  py.sti-m  of  •liri-«'t  tax.-.-*.    SupiMi-in;.'  the  drbt  which 
Mrill  ha\e  l..i-n  cri-ati-'l   l-y  the  C'anii«la  war  hy  the  clf»sc  nf 
tlie  next  raiiipaiirn  to  ho  nin«'ty  nillllon!!,  every  man  may  j 
•(vertain  how  nmrh  of  hi>  pmiMTty  i.i  mi)rt|L'tti.'v:<l  for  it«]iay-  I 
xuent,  by  ai.lv.rti  in;  to  liii  fmrtion  uf  tho  direct  tax.      The  I 
whole  amount  of  thi:i  dirert  tax*!}!  three  miliion^    Multii'ly 
lui?,  therefore,  carh  mans  «iir«ct  tax  by  thirty,  will  jrfve  the  ', 
share  of  the  whole  ilebt.  for  which  he  may  bo  coiuldorcd  as 
Uthle,— Author  o/iht  ^jftti.% 


relati-*!  the  i:iteri*stiiie  tale.     S'lrh  a  vir  is  r.r. 
a  colli  e-t    I  at  ween  thosi*    only  wht   «H.vk  io: 
renown  in  military  acliievvinent.*.  «'r  :i:r  r.vn 
IiumMe   mercenjirie'    wbi»se    '*  liu^iiu-'is  ':>  t< 
die."     It   hreaks  in  njM»n    all   the   eLarit:^-  u; 
doine-tic  lite,  and  iuterrui»t.>*  all    lIio  j-ur.-u:!';  .jj 
indu-iry.    The  pea-^ant  quits  hi^  ]d«»'j;j}..  zuid  Ui« 
meihanie  i«.  hurrie«l  fruiu  hi-*  -ihi.*!)  t"  eiir::!:.fni^ 
without  appreiitice-liiji  the  exerei**.-  »'f  ::.e  :ra^i 
of  dtatli.     Tlje  irroL'ularity   of   tJn*   r-.-i-ti:.. e 
which  is  oppo-vd  to  the  invader,  it'i  «.K.'<a:»;  lol 
oli-tinacy  and  occasional  intvniii«».-i"»ij,  pn^i -k- 
in;r  every  had  pa->ion  of    Ill's  .^ddiery.   is  :Le 
e\«u-4«  for  plunder,  lu-i,   and   cnitlry.    TU-Ti 
atroeitie-  exa-jierate  the  Miircrer-^  to  reTe:;Ji ; 
and  every  weapi»n  wliieh  »*ini.vr  can  >:il'i'iy.  ^l1 
every  device  which  in;rvuious  haTrt-<l  caii  ".-■a- 
ceive.  i>  u>ed  tu  intlicl  venjreunee  <^n  tiic  'it- 
te-ted  foe.     There  is  ytt  a  \vur  iu«>re  hurriile 
tlian  thi««.     As  there  is  no  anirer  >o  dcadlv  s? 
the  an^'er  of  a  friend,  there  i«4  in>  war  -•»  Irrc*- 
ciou-  a.-  that  which  i>  •wji;jfd   l»vtwetrn  njt-n  if 
the  !«ame  bhuMl,  and  formerly  c«»nnoeie«l  by  iLe 
elo-e-t  ties  of  atlection.     The  pen  of  the  L"> 
toriaii  (•••nl'eNH'S  it.«  ina]»ility   to    de-<'rIlH\  the 
tVrviil    lancy  o\'  the   iM»ot    cmnot    realize,  riie 
liorror**  «if  a  civil  war.    This  invasion  »'f  CauaJa 
involve-i  the  ndseries  of  biith   tbe-o  >|»ecit,'?' uf 
war.     You  carry  tire  and  s»wi.inl  atnon^-t  a  j-eo- 
pie  who  are  "united  against  you  (^ay  vour  irea- 
eral-j  to  a  man  '' — amonjrst  a  iK-i»|de  who,  h^ippy 
in  them-H-'lves,  satistie<l  with    their  c«»miitii'a, 
view  y(»u  not  as  cuminj:  to  emancipate  thc:.i 
from  thraldom,  but  to  reduce  them  t<»  a  l*i»reija 
y«»ke;  a  j>eopIe  lonjr  and  intimately  connected 
with  the  bonlerin;r  inliabiUmts  of  our  county 
by  commerci.-d  intercoursf,  by  the  ties.jf  K-r- 
pitaliiy.  l»y  the  ]>onds  of  affinity  and  of  bliH.J— 
a  pcojile,  a*<  to  every  social  and  individual  pur- 
po-e,  lon;r  identified  with  your  own.     1:  luiK 
he  that  such  a  war  will  ruusi*  a  !-i»iril  of  sin- 
^'uinary  ferocity  that  will  overleap*  every  hi»iT 
liarrier  of  nature  and  venerable  u>a^'e  of  civili- 
zation.    Where  will  you  find  an  auihenticattJ 
iu'itance  of  this  ferocity,   that  more  instaiita- 
neou-ly  compels  tlie  shudderinjj  abhorrence  uf 
tiie  heart,  titan  the  fact  a.*iserted  by  my  eh.Kiueat 
friend   from   New  Ilami»shire   (Sir.  'Websieri, 
"The  ]>ayonet  of  the  brotlier  Iuls  bceti  actually 
opposed  to  tlie  breast  of  the  brother/'     Merci- 
ful heaven  !     That  those  who  have  been  n.-cked 
in  the  same  cradle  by  the  s*ame  nniternal  baud 
— who  have  imbibed  the  first  p:'nial  nnurishuient 
<»f  infant  exi.'-tence  from  the  same  ble>se*l  si^uroe 
— shoidd  be  forced  to  contend  in  impious  strife 
for  tlie  destruction  of  that  being  derive*]  from 
their  connnon  parents!     It  should  not  l)e  R'! 
Every  feelinji  of  our  nataro  crie.s  aloud  against  itl 
( )ne  subject  is  intnnately  eomiected  with  this 
Canadian  war,  which  deniaud.s  tho  mr«t  thur- 
ou^li  and  deliberate  examination.     I  tremble  to 
ap]>roach  it  thus  incidentally,  lest  I  injure  the 
cause  of  humainty  and  truth,  by  a  cursory  vin- 
dication.   And  yet  I  dare  nut  altogether  omit 
it,  because  I  fear  an  opportunity  of  full  consid- 
eration will  not  be  presented,  and  it  is  of  ao 
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urgency  and  of  a  magnitude  that  forbid  it  to  be 
overlooked.  I  mean,  sir,  the  falsely  called  sys- 
tem of  retaliation,  which  threatens  to  impart  to 
the  war  a  character  of  barbarity  which  has  not 
its  parallel  in  the  modem  annals  of  Ohristen- 
dom.  Twenty-three  persons  of  our  invading 
army,  who  were  taken  prisoners  by  the  enemy 
at  the  battle  of  Queenstown,  in  Canada,  have 
been  sent  to  England  as  British  subjects,  to  be 
tried  for  treason.  To  deter  the  enemy  from 
executing  the  law  upon  these  unhappy  men, 
our  executive  has  ordered  into  close  custody  an 
equal  number — not  of  American  citizens  invad- 
ing our  country,  (this  would,  indeed,  be  retali- 
ation,) but  of  British  prisoners  who  have  com- 
mitted no  crime.  It  is  avowed  that  these  shall 
be  put  to  instantaneous  death,  if  the  men  sent 
to  England  should  be  convicted  and  executed. 
The  British  Government  have  proceeded  in  re- 
turn, to  confine  a  corresponding  number  of 
Americans  as  hostages  for  the  safety  of  these 
British  prisoners,  under  the  same  determination 
and  avowal.  This  has  been  again  retaliated  on 
our  side,  and  the  retaliation  retorted  by  the 
enemy,  so  that  an  indiscriminate  and  universal 
destruction  of  the  prisoners  on  each  side,  is  the 
menaced  consequence  of  the  execution  of  one 
of  the  presumed  Englishmen  ordered  home  for 
trial 

Before  we  enter  upon  this  career  of  cold- 
blooded massacre,  it  behooves  us,  by  every  obli- 
gation which  we  owe  to  Grod,  to  our  fellow- 
men,  and  to  ourselves,  to  be  certain  that  the 
right  is  with  us,  and  mat  the  dutv  is  impera- 
tive. If,  in  a  moment  of  excited  feeling,  we 
should  heedlessly  enact  the  fatal  deed  which 
consigns  thousands  of  the  gallant  and  the  brave 
Americans  and  Britons,  to  an  ignominious  death, 
aad  should  afterwards  discover  that  the  deed 
was  criminal ;  that  the  blood  of  the  innocent  is 
upon  us,  and  the  cries  of  their  fatherless  infants 
have  ascended  against  us  to  the  throne  of  the 
Host  High ;  how  shall  we  silence  the  reproaches 
of  conscience;  how  atone  for  the  widespread 
and  irreparable  mischief;  or  how  efface  from 
the  American  name,  the  infamous  stain  that 
will  be  stamped  upon  it?  With  motives  thus 
awfblly  obligatory  to  a  correct  decision,  we  are 
in  imminent  danger,  of  error,  from  causes  of 
which  we  are  not  aware.  A  portion  of  our 
population,  inconsiderable  in  number  as  com- 
pared with  the  whole  mass,  but  influential,  be- 
cause of  their  activity,  violence,  boldness,  and 
their  control  of  the  popular  presses — ^I  mean, 
idr,  that  part  of  our  naturalized  citizens,  who, 
not  content  with  pursuing  the  private  occupa- 
tkms  of  industry,  undertake  to  manage  the 
affidrs  of  state,  or  teach  us  how  they  should  be 
managed,  have  systematically  and  zealously  la- 
bored to  disseminate  false  prmciples,  and  excite 
pr^dices  and  passions  calculated  to  mislead 
the  public  mind.  Divestmg  ourselves,  as  far  as 
potaible,  from  dl  hasty  impressions,  let  us  ex- 
amine iq>on  what  foundation  rests  the  right  to 
pot  car  prisoners  to  death,  in  revenge  for  the 
eieoatlon  of  the  men  who  are  to  be  tried  in 
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England  for  treason.  If  it  shall  be,  that  these 
men  are  native  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  who 
have  never  pretended  to  shake  off  their  allegi- 
ance by  naturalization  here,  their  crime  in  min- 
ing war  against'  their  acknowledged  country, 
and  actually  invading  its  territories,  is  so  mani- 
festly treason ;  and  the  right  of  their  country 
to  punish  such  treason,  is  so  complete,  that  I 
will  not  presume  it  necessary  to  argue  upon 
either  of  these  topics.  If  the  enemy  has  a  per- 
fect right  to  regard  them  as  traitors,  we  cannot 
have  the  inconsistent  right  to  avenge,  with  in- 
nocent blood,  their  just  doom.  But  it  may  be, 
that  some  of  them  are  British  subjects,  natur- 
alized in  America.  I  believe  this  is  not  the 
fact  We  have  no  official  information;  but 
fh>m  the  most  respectable  inofficial  sources,  I 
learn  it  is  not  the  fact.  K  it  should  be,  how- 
ever, a  very  interesting  inquiry  presents  itself: 
What  is  the  effect  of  naturalizatCttpi  in  severing 
the  ties  which  bind  a  man  to  his  mnive  country; 
and  in  requiring,  as  against  its  claims,  the  pro- 
tection of  his  adopted  country  ?  It  is  my  con- 
viction, that  erroneous  opinions  prevul  upon 
this  point.  It  is  a  point  on  which  this  country, 
surrounded  by  foreign  territories,  into  which 
our  citizens  are  migrating  in  vast  numbers,  has 
a  very  deep  interest  to  form  correct  opinions. 
Every  political  association  must  be  consider- 
ed as  originally  founded  on  a  contract  between 
each  of  its  members  and  the  whole  body.  Each 
stipulates  to  yield  obedience  to  the  laws,  and 
to  refrain  from  acts  destructive  of  the  existence 
of  the  State — while  the  communitv,  as  such, 
stipulates  to  secure  to  each  individual  the  eivjoy- 
ment  of  his  rights.  The  duration  of  such  an 
association,  if  not  defined  by  the  original  com- 
pact, is  necessarily  unlimited.  When  any  of  its 
members  is  desirous  to  free  himself  from  his  en- 
gagements it  is  manifest  that  he  cannot  do  it  by 
his  own  act,  at  his  own  pleasure,  for  such  a 
power  would  be  utterly  inconsistent  with  the 
notion  of  an  obligation.  He  can  be  released 
from  his  contract  only  upon  the  occurrence  of 
some  event  which,  by  the  terms  of  the  associa- 
tion, it  is  stipulated  shall  have  such  effect,  or  by 
the  consent  of  the  community  to  which  he  was 
bound.  As  is  the  state  of  the  original  parties 
to  the  association  such  is  that  of  their  descend- 
ants. Children,  in  every  political  community, 
must  be  viewed  as  succeeding  to  the  rights  and 
with  them  to  the  consequent  obligations  of  their 
parents.  But  for  this  prmciple  the  great  induce- 
ment to  the  social  state,  the  desire  of  providing 
for  the  security  and  happiness  of  a  family, 
would  be  annihilated,  and  the  trammels  of  gov- 
ernment never  would  be  submitted  to.  But  for 
this,  that  perpetual  succession  which  keeps  up 
the  identity  of  a  nation,  although  its  individu- 
als are  all  in  a  state  of  decay  and  renovation, 
which  gives  it  a  corporate  being  essential  to  its 
action,  is  at  once  destroyed.  From  these  prin- 
ciples, or  principles  like  these,  it  is,  that  all 
jurists  agree  that  when  a  political  society  is 
formed,  the  fundamental  laws  of  that  society 
may  prescribe  when  and  upon  wbA^\iiss:\fia^  ^s^^ 
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II jy  irnlivi.]ual  «»f  it  "hall  Ik?  fn-o*!  fn»iii  bis  on- 
paL'»-in«Tif  til  ilofi'iiil  It.     That  ea<-h  wK'ii-ty  ixk- 
««"i-i."»  thi-  ri:rht  is  a  priiioii»le  of  univvrjial  law. 
Ni»  iliitniii  ran  l»ofi»uml  to  iimtradict  it.     II<»w 
^nch  ri'jlit  ^.liall  !•«•  oxiT('i?i<.'«l  must  of  rniirsf  <lc- 
jn'iiil  ofi  tho  wi>ii>»iii  and  virtiu*  of  the  *i"(icty 
it^flf.  or  i»f  tlio<i*  who  vnart  its  htws.      It  inn>t 
W'  jicrtiM-ily  o]»vions  that  in  any  Cit«*o  whori'the 
fiHi'hinu'ijtjil  laws  of  the  s'M-iofy  iId  not  jn-nnit 
the   individual  to  ri*li»as«i  himself  from   his  cn- 
jraireiiii-nf.  tlie  intervention  of  a  tljird  jmrty  can- 
not i'tVi'i't  this  relea-**'.     A  i»romi>«e  of  A  to  ]\ 
caiinut  l»e  di»i<diar;re<l  l»v  an  art  of  C.  The  etVect 
thireffin-  whirh  the  naturalization  in  any  n»un-  ^ 
try    «»f  t)n'   suliji'ct  (if  another  liar*  n|i<in  the 
oriu'inal  nhliLMtions  nf  that  .»«ul»jecl  to  Ijis  native 
c«»nnfry.  niu««t  dej»-  nd  U]ion  its  laws  pre^Tihinjr 
to  what  extent,  and  under  what  cin-uinstances 
the-i*  nriirinal  «»hliu'ati(»ns  mav  Ik*  les.-ened  4>r 
de.-tr»ived.     The  institutions  «if  ditferent  roun- 
tries  vary  from  earh  iither  in  thisresj>eet — N»me 
nre  nmn-  ri;rid  and  others  more  induj^rent.     liut 
I  knnw  iff  liut  one  State  on  oarih,  the  State  of 
Viririnia,  whirh  allows  the   native  suhjert   or 
citizvii  H)  rninpletely   to  divest  hiinM'lf  of  liis 
ori;;iii:d  rh;ira<'ter  as  to  rais*'  ajrain-t  Iier  with 
impunity  the  hand  i»f  parricide.     Virginiii,  by  a 
(Statute.    d«M-«   jiermit   a    eilizen,    by    a   fomud 
deed  eXtMiifed  before  witnr>^es.  a<-knowkMl|;ed 
ill  Court    and  remrded,   t(»   i|uit-ri:iim  and  re- 
nouin-e  hi-  birth-ri^dit.  and  tlieneeforth   to  l»e 
deemed  as  tlinujrh  he  never  liad  K'en  of  the 
State.      All  other  states  in  the  civilized  world 
imposi-  this  re-traint,  that  their  oriirinal  subject 
ehall  nevi-r  wa^'e  war  ujrain^t.  Iiis  «"<»nntry. 

With  the  fundamental  laws  of  Kn;rland  in  re- 
lation to  this  sidiject,  we  have  a  perfect  ii(.*(iuaint- 
ance.  In  L'»'neral,  everv  man  is  there  at  libertv 
to  quit  the  kinjjdoni,  to  pursue  abroa<l  .such 
ficcupaTions  and  enter  into  >uc}i  enirajrementa 
as  lie  may  lind  beneficial ;  but  on  the  express 
oonditiiin  that  he  shall  not  vi(»late  his  faith  to 
his  fiuivcniuMi,  the  tir>t  jrreat  duty  of  which,  is 
not  to  invade  his  territories,  and  war  against 
his  subject^.  I  was  surprised  to  lioar  a  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky,  whost?  p)od  sense  and  in- 
dependence I  much  respect  (Mr.  M<»ntp<>mery), 
arirue,  that  tlie  ])ermi^^ion  t«>  a  British  8u]»ject 
to  leave  his  country  was  an  implied  consent 
that  he  miu'ht  throw  off  all  .allegiance  to  it. 
Such  an  implication  is  d«nie  away  hv  the  verv 
terms  of  the  permi^Mon.  The  law  i>j  as  old  as 
Ma^ma  Chart  a,  and  has  been  iinifonn  down  to 
this  day.  *'  Li<'uit  unicuiijue  de  cetero  exire  de 
refino  nostro  et  redire  salvo  et  secure  j»er  terram 
et  per  nquam,  salva  tide  nostra."  88d  article 
Abl)ottV  etlition  of  Ma^ma  diarta.  *'  It  may  bo 
lawful  for  every  one  hereafter  to  po  out  of  our 
kin^ilom,  and  return  safely  and  securely  by 
land  and  by  sea,  savin;;  hi>  faith  to  us."  In  the 
reiirn  t»f  Klizabeth  occurred  the  cjtse  of  Dr. 
Story,  which  jrentlcmen  will  find  accurately  re- 
ported, 2d  Dyer,  298b.  .S04b.  A  native  of  Eng- 
land, lie  had  long  quilted  that  country,  had 
be<'ome  a  subject  of  Philip  of  Spain,  and  had 
actually  been  received    as    aniba^jsador  from 


Philip  at  the  English  oriurt.     Uo  was  indicted 
f«,»r  treason — hi*  [deadod  tho  fact  i«f  hi*  Lat- 
in:;  K-ciano  a  .^pani*«h   sulijt'i^t — the  plea  wh 
overrulnl — lie  was  c«  >nvictcd  and  c-XviMited.  The 
casi-  «»f  colonid  T(»wnly  occnrred  in  1746.    Be 
was  indicte<l  for  treas4in  in  aiding  in  the  rel*K 
lion  in  l74o,  wju*  convicted  and  vxeouiod:  not- 
witlistanding  the  fact  of  his  having  lK.voine  a 
Frendi  *«u!»ject,  and  iK'aring  a  French  commit 
si«»n.    The  »'aH!  of   ^neas    MclK.inald   in  tfcf 
same  year  was  more  reninrkaldc*.     lie  had  left 
Scotland],  his  native  land,   a  nu-re   infant,  snd 
ever  afterwards  resided  in  Franco.     As  a  snV 
ject  of  the  Kin^r  of  France,  ami  an  officer  in  his 
anny,  he  accontpanied  the  Pretender  in  174-5— 
was  taken  prisoner,  indicted  fiir  tri.':bviD,  Asd 
convicttnL    lie  was,  indeed,  not  esi-cjited.  TLe 
hanlship  of  his  fate  excited  coiiiiui:<iTa:ion.a!Hl 
upon  the  recommendation  of  his  jury  toinercT, 
his  sentence  was  commuted  into  peri>etuiil  l-an- 
ishment.  It  is  vain  to  maltiply  j)rcK»ts.  Norhirj 
can  be  m«ire  certain  than  the   English  law  ii 
ndation    to    its    subjects    n.ituraIizod    abn»i«l 
waging  war  against  their  country.     The  law  oi 
France  is  more  strict,  and  equally  jireci-j.  Tbe 
edict  of  Trianon,  of  23d  Aiignsr,   1*^13,  wi'Ji 
great   precision   declares  '*  no  French  man  can 
1»e  naturaliz^td  ahnuul  without  our  consent,  'that 
is  <»f  the  EniiHTor)" — and   that    *'FreLchin« 
naturalized  abmad,  even  with  onr  pennissios. 
can  at  no  time  carry  anns  against  France,  nndir 
pain  of  being  indicted  in  our  court.s,  and  om- 
deinned  to  the  punishment  enacted  iu  the  \*<.'Ls1 
code.— Hook  3.  ch.  75."     During   the  French 
rcvolutii»n  in  1795,  a  corps  of  einigrunt*  whom 
oi»pression  and  brutal  violence  had  conipellid 
to  quit  their  country,  fonned  theinselvt-i  into 
an  anny  in  the  pay  and  emidoyniont  of  Britain, 
and  as  such  engaged  in  the  ill-fatiHl  ex]»«ditios 
to  Quiberon.    They  were  made  i»ris«»ner^,  aad 
e.xecuteii  as  traitors.     What   is  our  own  law? 
In  every  State  of  the  L'^nion  except  Vinrinii,  it 
is  preci.stdy  the  law  which  obtains  in  Gredt 
Britain — no  man  shall  exempt  himself  from  tbe 
obligation  not  to  war  against  his  country— oad 
in  Virginia  even,  he  can  only  pet  rid  of  tiiis 
obligation,  by  ol>8erving  the   stipulated  foms 
which  its  law  prescribes.    Naturaliz^itioD  graut- 
ed  in  another  country,  has  no  elFect  wliatever 
to  destroy  his  original  primary  allegiance.    A 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  £pi>esj  informed 
us  that  under  a  British  statute,  two  Tear?  volon- 
tary  service  in  their  navy,  ipso  factoT naturalized 
a  foreigner.    Be  it  so,  sir.    Let  us  supiKise  that 
during  our  restrictions  on  commerce  an  Amer- 
ican citizen,  a  Virginian  for  instance,  who  bad 
not  gone  through  the  stipulated  formalities  of 
expatriation,  had  entered  on  board  the  British 
navy,  and  after  serving  there  two  years,  and  thns 
becoming  a  naturalized  subject  of  George  111.* 
had  infamously  Joined  in  the  invasion  of  bb 
native  land.  Suppose  this  miscreant  taken  pris- 
oner heading  a  hostile  band  at  the  burning  ol 
Havre,  or  at  the  atrocions  outrages  of  Hamptoo, 
and  arraigned  for  treason  in  levying  war  a^nst 
the  United  States — what  defence  could  be  made 
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for  Mm  ?  Is  there  a  gentleman  in  the  House 
with  any  pretensions  to  legal  science,  who  will 
so  far  hazard  his  reputation  as  to  allege  that  a 
defence  could  be  made  for  him  ?  Is  there  a 
judge  in  our  land,  from  those  who  adorn  the 
Dench  of  our  supreme  court,  down  to  the  hum- 
blest in  capacity  and  oflSce,  who  could  be  even 
amused  by  the  miserable  sophistry,  that  natu- 
ralizatiou  in  Britain  repealed  our  law  of  treason  ? 
No,  sir.  The  traitor  would  be  condemned — in- 
evitably condemned ;  and  if  the  President  were 
frightened  from  executing  the  sentence  by  an 
insolent  threat  from  Britain,  to  put  innocent 
Americans  to  death,  in  revenge  for  the  just 
doom  of  the  convict,  he  would  encounter  the 
contempt  and  execration  of  his  country.  How 
is  it,  then,  that  we  undertake  by  such  menaces 
to  deter  the  enemy  from  executing  a  like  law, 
under  like  circumstances  against  her  unnatural 
children  ? 

This  law  against  the  alienation  of  allegiance 
is  no  relief  of  tyranny ;  it  is  founded  in  the  an- 
alogy of  nature,  and  essential  to  the  harmony 
of  the  world.  There  is  a  striking  similitude 
between  the  duties  of  a  citizen  to  his  country, 
and  those  of  a  son  to  his  father.  Indeed,  sir, 
what  is  the  word  country,  but  a  comprehen- 
sive phrase,  embracing  all  those  charities  which 
grow  out  of  the  domestic  relations  of  parents, 
children,  kindred,  and  friends  ?  When  the  boy 
has  attained  manhood,  and  the  father's  care  is 
no  longer  necessary  to  guard  him  from  daily 
harms,  he  is  at  liberty  to  quit  the  parental  roof, 
to  become  the  inmate  of  another  family,  there 
form  connections  essential  to  his  happiness,  and 
take  upon  himself  obligations  of  respect  and 
tenderness,  as  the  adopted  son  of  other  parents. 
But  is  nature's  first  great  bond  utterly  severed  ? 
Can  he  return  at  the  bidding  of  his  new  friends, 
to  ravage  and  destroy  the  home  of  his  child- 
hood, and  pollute  it  with  the  life-blood  of  those 
from  whom  he  received  life  ?  Would  this  be 
but  an  ordinary  trespass,  a  common  homicide, 
which  provocation  might  extenuate,  excuse,  or 
even  justify  ?  An  association,  sir,  formed  by  a 
resurrection  of  the  wretches  who  have  died  on 
the  gibbet,  would  disdain  such  a  principle  in 
their  code.  What  is  the  jargon  of  modem  ex- 
patriation but  the  same  principle  interpolated 
Uito  the  code  of  nations  ? 

The  peace  and  independence  of  every  State, 
and  of  none  more  than  ours,  demand  that  the 
citizen  should  not  be  released  from  the  just 
claims  of  his  country  by  the  interference  of  for- 
eign powers.  Give  to  such  interference  this 
effect,  and  every  nation  is  made  dependent  npon 
the  arbitrary  exercise  of  a  foreign  right  to  con- 
trol and  regulate  its  vital  concerns.  The  Spanish 
dominions  to  the  south,  and  the  British  terri- 
tories to  the  north,  have  tempted  from  us  many 
of  our  boldest  spirits.  Let  them  go — ^let  them 
there  eiyoy  every  privilege,  if  they  can  find  it, 
which  in  our  happy  ooontry  is  given  to  the 
fbgitive  European;  every  privilege  which  is 
eaaential  to  their  comfort.  Let  them  pursue  in 
tranquillity  their  indostrioTis  occapatioDa — ^real- 


ize the  profits  of  enterprise,  and  be  protected 
from  every  Invasion  of  individaal  right  In 
return  for  these  advantages,  let  them,  like  the 
European  whom  we  naturalize,  render  a  cheer- 
ful obedience  to  the  laws,  perform  every  social 
duty  which  is  assigned  to  them,  and  contribute 
to  the  support  of  the  government  a  fair  propor- 
tion of  their  gains.  But  permit  them  not  to 
forget  the  country  which  gave  them  birth  and 
protected  their  infancy.  Suffer  them  not  with 
impunity  to  be  converted  into  hostile  tribes, 
whose  numbers  may  be  swelled  from  day  to 
day  by  the  factious,  the  restless,  and  the  crim- 
inal, who  have  but  to  pass  an  ideal  line,  and  the 
duty  of  obedience  is  converted  into  the  right  to 
destroy. 

Unless  I  am  greatlv  deceived,  the  law  of 
England  must  be  suf^red  to  have  its  course 
with  the  individuals,  if  natives  of  England,  and 
migrating  to  us  since  the  Revolution,  who  are 
sent  thither  for  trial.  Whether  they  ought  to 
be  executed,  if  convicted,  is  a  very  different 
question.  Considering  the  intimate  connection 
which  common  origin,  language,  and  manner, 
and  a  long  and  intimate  commerce  has  hereto- 
fore induced  between  the  countries,  and  the 
consequent  interchange  of  their  inhabitants; 
remembering,  too,  that  general  laws  are  often 
cruel  in  their  application  to  particular  cases, 
the  executive  authority  in  that  country  is  bound 
by  the  strongest  motives,  to  consult  the  dictates 
of  humanity,  and  forbear  the  too  rigorous  exer- 
cise of  right.  But  if  these  considerations  should 
not  there  prevail,  and  the  severe  penalty  of  the 
law  of  treason  is  exacted,  as  of  right  it  may  be, 
shall  we,  without  right,  without  the  semblance 
of  law,  coldly  murder  those  who  are  in  our 
power,  who  have  committed  no  treason  against 
us,  and  against  whom  crime  is  not  pretended  ? 
Is  this  called  retaliation?  Britain  executes 
British  traitors  serving  in  the  American  army, 
regularly  tried  and  convicted  of  treason,  and 
we,  in  return,  execute — whom  ?  American 
traitors,  serving  in  the  British  army,  and  con- 
victed of  treason  ?  No,  but  faithful,  loyal  men, 
bearing  arms  in  the  cause  of  their  native  conn- 
try  I  tried  by  no  law  I  offenders  against  no  law  I 
Sir,  the  pretension  is  monstrous.  I  have  met 
with  no  instance  of  such  a  pretension  being 
ever  asserted  in  a  civilized  country.  Did  Philip 
of  Spain  retaliate  in  this  way  for  the  execution 
of  Dr.  Story?  Did  France  retaliate  for  the 
execution  of  CoL  Townly?  Did  Britain  thus 
retaliate  for  the  execution  of  the  French  emi- 
grants taken  at  Quiberon  ?  I  have  heard  it  said 
that  Napper  Tandy,  an  Irishman,  naturalized  in 
France,  was  surrendered  upon  a  threat  of  retali- 
ation from  France.  I  doubt  the  fact — the  only 
evidence  of  it  is  in  a  note  to  an  evidently  parti^ 
and  one-sided  account  of  his  trial,  in  a  coUeotion 
of  Curran's  speeches.  In  no  authentic  register 
have  I  been  able  to  find  it.  But  if  it  were  true, 
the  note  itself  states,  that  the  ground  on  which 
he  was  demanded  was,  not  that  he  had  been 
naturalized  by  France,  and  therefore  not  liable 
to  be  executed  for  treason ;  but  beQAna^^V!A&. 
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V*4-ri  nnJa«tlT  ncized  at  Ilamburfr.  in  neutral  ter- 1 
ritury,  anil  on^ht  to  !*  rvtonie*!.     Tlnrobald  ■ 
"H'tlf  Tone.  Tandv's  a.<«ociatef  an«l,  like  him.  an 
orticer  of  Franri',  but  rint  lik*-  hirii  arrc-^tcd  in  a 
Tiolntetl  and  neutral  tvrritorv,  wa**  neither  de-  I 
mand(.-<]  nor  dt.*livere<I.     Coiiderniu-d  to  death, 
hf  rli.inffe<l  th©  ni^Kle  of  iM  oxerution  by  r< mi- 
ni it  tin^;  Huir'ide.     And  Khali  my  country,  claim- 
int;  tu  exrel  in  humanity,  tis  it  exf-eU  in  free<lom,  : 
the  nations  of  £urojM\  hliall  it  \n!  the  fir!*t  tu 
avow  a  mon<ttrou*s  unfounded  pri'teinion,  and 
Tindirate  it  bv  inn<irent  MotmI  i    Shall  it  teaeh 
a  lef'iton  of  barbarity  to  the  hardened  cbicftains 
of  .-!au(?hter,  of  whirh  they  were  l*eff>re  ipuor- 
aiit?    Shall  it  seek  to  j)rot(.*<'t  furcitmeni  f^uni 
the  venjreance  of  their  H<iverei;nif*,  «t  the  CfM»t  of 
immolating  itn  own  native  citizons?    Shall  it 
df>«)in  a  revolutionary  Winchester,  or  a  gallant 
Winder,  to  a  Hhameful  deiitli,  Iretrau^  it  cannot 
save  alien  trait^)rH  fnjm  their  legal  fute  ? 

Tliink  for  a  moment,  nir,  «»n  the  conse«v«*ncei«, 
and  deem  it  not  unworthy  of  you  to  regard 
them.  Truo  courage  nhuts  not  its  eyes  upon 
danger  or  its  results.  It  views  them  steailily, 
and  calmly  resolves  whether  tliey  r»ught  to  l>o 
encountere<l.  Already  ban  thiM  Canadian  war 
a  character  Hufficiently  cruel,  aA  Newark,  Buf- 
falr>,  and  Niagara  can  testify,  liut  when  the 
Bi>irit  of  fenK'ity  .shall  have  l>een  ma<Idened  by 
ttie  vafKir  streaming  from  the  innocent  blood 
that  iiliall  stiignatc  aroun<l  every  deiH)t  o(  pris- 
onerH,  then  will  it  lK»como  a  war,  not  of  savage, 
but  of  demoniac  chara<;ter.  Your  part  of  it 
may,  perhapfi,  1k>  aldy  f^ustained.  Your  way 
through  the  Caniulas  may  be  traced  afar  off,  by 
the  fimoko  of  their  burning  villages.  Your  path 
may  be  marked  by  the  filood  of  their  furious 
peasantry.  '  You  may  render  yoiir  course  audible 
by  the  frantic  shrieks  of  their  women  and  chil- 
dren. Hut  your  own  wicri^l  soil  will  also  be 
tlie  scene  of  this  drama  of  liends.  Your  expos***! 
and  defenceless  Heal)oard,  the  seahojird  of  the 
pouth,  will  invite  a  terrible  vengejmcc.  That 
seaboard  which  ha«»  been  shamefully  neglected, 
an<l  is  at  this  moment  without  protection,  has 
been  already  invaded-  15ut  an  invasion,  after 
the  war  shall  have  assumed  its  unmitigated 
fonn  of  carnage,  and  w<x»,  and  wickedness, 
nuist  be  followed  with  horrors  which  imagina- 
tion can  ])ut  faintly  conceive.  I  will  not  trust 
myself  to  tell  you  all  I  feel,  all  my  constituents 
feel,  upon  this  subject.  Hut  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  IVnnsylvania,  that  when  he 
alludes  to  the  probability  that  an  intestine  f<.>e 
may  be  roused  to  assassination  and  brutality, 
ho  touches  a  chord  that  vil)rates  to  the  very 
heart.  Yes,  sir,  I  live  iu  a  Suite  whose  misfor- 
tune it  is  to  contain  the  materials  out  of  which 
may  Ikj  made  such  a  foe — a  foe  that  will  be 
found  every  where — in  our  fields,  our  kitchens, 
and  our  chambers;  a  foe,  ignorant,  degraded 
by  habits  of  servitude,  uncurl>ed  by  moral  re- 
straints— whom  no  rect)llections  of  fi>nner  kind- 
ness will  st^ftcn,  and  whom  the  remembrance  of 
severity  will  goad  to  frenzy — from  whom  nor 
age,  nor  infancy^,  nor  beauty,  will  find  reverence 


or  pity — and  whose  aabjngation  "will  I*  bet 
another  word  for  extcrniinatiMn.  Such  a  foe. 
sir.  may  be  ailded  t*}  fill  ap  the  mearore  of  cnr 
calamities.  Let  me  not  be  mi«nnder«tood.  Let 
no  gentleman  misconceive  mr  meaning.  Do  I 
state  these  conse«pences  to  Intimidate  or  deter 
you?  I  think  better  of  inj  Ci^untrymen.  I 
hoj»e  and  believe,  in  the  langnage  of  WUkin^tm 
to  Prevost,  that  Americans  will  not  be  detcmd 
from  pursuing  what  is  right  br  any  dread  of 
c«)nsi*4{uences.  No.  sir,  I  state  them  to  rouse 
your  attention  and  waken  your  scrutiny  into 
the  c<»rrectnesfl  of  the  course  tou  are  pursniii^. 
If,  on  mature  deliberation.  Ton  are  sure  that 

on  are  right,  proceed,  regaxdless  of  what  may 

appen. 


JnMam  et  tenaoem  propositis 
Hi  fractus  illabatur  orbw, 
ImpaTidum  ferieot  Ruiiue. 


The  man  refl<ilT*d  and  steady  to  his  tnut. 
Inflexible  to  ill,  and  obstinatdy  just ; 


I 


From  orbs  conruls*d  should  all  the  planets  flr, 
World  cnith  on  world,  and  ocean  mix  with  fkr; 
HK,  unconcern  d«  would  view  the  falling  whole, 
And  Btill  maintain  the  porpoae  of  hia  aouL 

But  reflect  well,  I  conjure  you,  before  rvfleo- 
tion  is  t(X)  late — ^let  not  passion  or  prejudice 
dictate  the  decision — if  erroneous,  its  reversal 
may  bo  decreed  by  a  nation^s  miseries,  and  by 
the  world's  abhorrence. 

Mr.  Chiurman — Turning  from  the  ^ooidt 
view  of  the  effects  of  the  Canada  war,  my  at- 
tention is  arrested  by  another  consequence  likely 
to  follow  from  it,  on  which  I  will  not  long  di- 
tain  you,  but  which  is  not  less  interesting  nor 
less  alarming.  In  proportion  as  gentlemen  Ih^ 
comc  heated  in  their  pursuit  of  conquest,  and 
are  baffled  in  their  efforts  to  overtake  it,  the  ob- 
ject becomes  more  valuable  in  their  estimation, 
and  success  is  more  identified  with  their  pride. 
The  conquest  of  Canada  contemplated  as  an 
easy  siK>rt,  without  a  fixed  design  either  to  keep 
it  to  secure,  or  surrender  it  to  purchase  rights, 
has  from  its  difllculty  sweUed  into  an  impor- 
tance which  causes  it  to  be  valued  above  idl 
rights.  Patriotism  was  relied  on  to  fill  the 
ranks  of  the  invading  cumy;  but  it  did  not  suffi- 
ciently answer  the  call  These  ranks,  however, 
must  be  filled.  Avarice  b  next  resorted  to. 
The  most  enormous  price  is  bid  for  soldien^ 
that  was  ever  offered  in  any  age  or  coantrr. 
Should  this  fail,  what  is  the  next  scheme  1^ 
There  is  no  reserve  or  concealment.  It  has  been 
avowed  that  the  next  scheme  is  a  conscription. 
It  is  known  that  this  scheme  was  reconnnended 
even  at  thi.4  session  by  the  war  department— 
and  that  it  was  postponed  only  to  try  first  the 
effect  of  enormous  boimty.  The  freemen  of 
this  country  are  to  be  dnmed  from  the  ranks  of 
the  militia,  and  forced  abroad  as  military  ma- 
chines, to  wage  a  war  of  oonquest  1  Sir— I 
have  been  accustomed  to  conader  the  little 
share  which  I  have  in  the  cooatitiitioii  of  these 
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Uiiitod  States,  as  the  most  Talnablo  patrimony 
1  have  to  leave  to  those  beioga  in  whom  1  hope 
lay  name  and  remembrance  to  be  perpetuated. 
Bat  I  solemnlj  declare,  tliat  if  BUcn  a  doctrine 
be  engraRed  into  this  eonstitoUon,  I  shall  re- 
gard it  as  without  valoe,  and  care  not  for  its 
preservBtioD.  £ven  in  France,  where  man  in- 
ured to  detipotism,  has  become  so  passive  and 
Hubservient  qb  almost  to  lose  the  faooltj  of 
feeling  oppression,  and  the  capacity  to  perceive 
it,  even  there,  sir,  the  tyrano;  of  conscription 
ronses  him  to  the  assertion  of  his  imiate  free- 
dom, to  a  straggle  against  slavery  in  its  most 
malignant  form.  No,  sir,  Dot  the  dread  of  all 
the  severe  punishments*  ordaioed  for  refractorj 
conscripts,  not  the  "  peine  du  boulet,"  the 
"  travaui  pnbliqnes,"  nor  death  iWel^  can  stope- 
fy  him  into  seeming  submission.  He  yields  only 
to  absolute  force,  aod  is  marched  to  ttie  field  of 
glory  manacled  and  hand-onfied.  And  is  such 
A  principle  to  be  introduced  into  oar  benign, 
our  free  institntionst  Believe  me,  the  attempt 
will  be  fatal.  It  cannot  succeed  but  by  military 
terror— it  will  be  the  wgoal  for  drawing  the 
sword  at  home.  Americans  are  not  fltt«d  to  be 
the  Blares  of  a  system  of  French  conscription, 
the  most  detestable  of  the  inventions  of  tyran- 
ny. Sir,  1  hear  it  whispered  near  me,  this 
is  not  worse  than  the  impressmeut  of  seamen. 
It  is  worse,  infinitely  worse.  Impressment 
forces  seamen  to  serve  in  the  pnblio  ships  of 
their  country,  instead  of  pnrsning  tlietr  occn-  ' 
pation  in  the  merchant  service.  It  changes  | 
their  employment  to  one  more  rigorous,  of 
longer  continuaoce,  of  greater  danger.  Bat  it 
ie  yet  employment  of  the  same  kiud— it  is  em- 
ployment for  which  they  are  fitted  by  usage  and 
odncation.  But  conscription  is  indiscriminate 
in  the  victims  of  its  tyranny.  The  age,  not  the 
pursuit  of  the  conscript,  is  the  sole  criterion  of 
his  fltness.  Whatever  be  his  habits,  whatever 
his  immediate  views,  whatever  his  designed 
occupation  in  life,  a  stern  mandate  tears  him 
fhimthe  roof  of  his  father,  from  the  desk,  the 
office,  the  plough,  or  the  workshop,  and  he  is 
carried  Ear  from  home  to  fight  in  foreign  olimes 
the  battles  of  ambition.  But,  sir — if  conscrip- 
tion were  not  worse  than  impressment  I  sbonld 
not  lose  my  objecUons  to  it— I  am  not  prepared 
to  UMnt  to  the  introdnotion  of  eititer  conscrip- 
tion or  impressment  into  my  conntry.    For  all 


•  'Hie  iTIIsiii  of  conicripUon  !■  opSeld  Id  Fi«nc«,  b^  tha 
mott  rlcarau  panlihnicnU  upon  ill  who  ■»  iutromaatal 
1b  niMiit  Itt  apentlDa.  Tfaa  mnt  rnlocm*  Biua  ti»  Im- 
pood  apoB  til*  punt*  of  tt»  ntrtuUaj  eoiuerlpt,  ud 
wUn  ther  •«  taeemorj  to  Ui  ewap^  Uw  HTsnat  eorpo- 
nl  poaUlnuBt,  *nch  u  brudlis  with  bot 
pann  aad  tmpriioai  ~ 

tola  biU  sf  algbt  pan 


d  lbs  ](«  by  na 
Hi  wUb  bud  U- 
bv  tf  tra  luon  d*Ur,  ud.  Is  tte  Intimli  of  mt,  MUUrr 
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the  British  territories  in  the  Weetem  Worid,  1 
would  ilot.  Fight  for  swlor's  righli — yet  rivet 
on  our  citizens  a  French  conscription  I  Fight 
for  rights  on  the  ocean,  and  annihilate  the  most 
precioos  of  all  rights  at  home— the  right  of  a 
freeman  never  to  be  forced  ont  of  bit  own 
conntry.  How  alarming  is  the  infatuation  of 
that  zeal,  which,  in  its  ardor  for  attaining  its 
object,  tramples  in  the  dust  objects  of  infinitely 
higher  price  I 

What  is  the  probability  of  sncoees  in  this 
scheme  of  conquest,  is  a  topic  on  which  I  mean 
not  to  enlarge.  It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should, 
for  others  have  ably  discussed  it  That  yon 
may  tote  Cpper  Canada,  that  yon  may  over- 
run the  lower  province,  I  believe.  Bnt  that  yon 
I  will  take  Quebec,  while  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
.  Lawrence  is  commanded  by  a  hostile  fleet,  I 
cannot  believe — if  an  opposite  thought  some- 
times get  possession  of  iny  imagination,  I  find 
it  springing  from  that  impulse  of  the  heart 
which  makes  me  fancy  victory  perched  on  the 
standard  of  my  country,  and  not  the  result  of 
an  exertion  of  the  understanding.  But,  sir,  if 
you  should  conquer  the  Canadoi,  subdue  Nova 
Scotia,  and  possess  yourself  of  oil  the  British 
territories  in  America— if  after  impoverishing 
your  conntry  by  ruinous  loans  and  grinding 
down  your  people  by  oppressive  taxes,  yon 
should  wade  at  last  through  the  horrors  of  in- 
vasion, massacre  of  prisoners,  a  servile  war,  and 
a  military  conscription  to  the  now  darling  ob- 
ject of  your  wishes — I  pray  yoo,  «r,  what  is 
then  to  be  donet  What  do  yon  design  to  do 
with  conquered  territory  ?  We  will  keep  it,  say 
the  gentlemen  ftom  Vermont  and  Pennsylvania, 
(Mr.  Bradley  and  Mr.  Ingersoll.)  We  will  keep 
it  beeanae  it  is  an  object  with  our  people — be- 
cause it  will  keep  off  Indian  wara — and  retri- 
buto  us  for  the  wrongs  we  have  sastuned.  I 
believe,  indeed,  that  «  conquered  there  wlU  be 
a  powerful  party  to  the  north  and  west  that  wiB 
not  consent  to  part  with  it,  with  whom  it  is  bd 
objeet.  Bnt  how  shall  it  be  kept  t  As  a  ooo- 
qucrod  province?  To  retain  it  as  such  against 
tiie  efforts  of  an  eiasperaled,  though  conquered 
people  within,  and  the  eiertions  of  a  powerftal, 
proud  and  irritated  enemy  without,  that  enemy 
master  of  the  sea,  always  able  to  invade  and  to 
snccor  the  invaders,  will  require  a  military 
strength  and  a  pecuniary  expenditure  not  lees 
continued  or  less  in  amount  than  were  deuiand- 
ed  to  take  it — such  a  oonquest  is  never  finished 
— when  nominally  efiected,  it  is  t<i  be  begun. 
But  we  will  incorporate  it  into  the  Union — aye, 
this  would  be  indeed  a  pleasant  result.  Let  my 
southern  friends — let  gentlemen  who  represent 
sUvoholding  States  att«nd  to  this.  How  wonld 
this  project  take  at  home!  What  would  their 
constituents  give  to  have  half  a  doien  new 
States  made  out  of  the  Oonadas  ?  It  is,  besides, 
so  notable  an  expedient  for  strengtbeniDg  tha 
nation,  and  so  perfectly  in  occordanoa  with  tlie 
prindples  of  our  form  of  govemtneot.  We  an 
to  foroe  men  into  an  association  Uie  *«r{  MibtiL 
which  is  fi'eedom,  and  the  breatb.  c&.^>^~^fi*' 
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unrestrained  choice  I     And  to  giro  vipor  to  the  i  particular — a  short  time  will  probablv  show  in 
cation,  we  are  t«>  adnut  into  it*«  councils,  and  |  ground:*  of  mj  belief. 


into  II  free  part  iri  pat  ion  of  its  ]>ower  men  whose 
dislike  of  its  f^>vernnient  has  l>een  strengthened 


But,  sir,  aiuonp  the  rea.>on9  for  pro«ecutinz 
the  inva?:i<>Q  of  Canada,  one  has  been  gr^ivtlj 


int«i  iiI»horreni»e  by  the  exasperations  of  war,  i  htati-d  of  a  very  i>ecu liar  kind.  Canada,  &aj^^ 
and  all  whose  at!e4'tion.H  are  fixed  ujM^n  its  frentlenmn  from  Smth  Carolina,  (Mr.  CaJhouL,' 
enemy  I  Hut  at  all  events  you  are  to  keep  the  '  should  Ihj  invaded  to  protect  our  frontiers  aivi 
C.'inad.-LN.  What  then  will  you  do  alH>ut  stiilor^H  i  8eab4»anl  from  invasion — it  is  the  mi.ist  av 
ri^'Jit"*  t  Yuu  will  not  be  a  Jot  nearer  to  them  i  nomical  and  effectnal  method  of  defence.  M- 
then  tljaii  ynu  are  now.  How  will  ytiu  procure  thou^'h  this  considenilion  preseiito  nothimrvcrT 
theiii  nr  seek  to  pHK'uro  them  ?  Will  you  then  splendid  to  our  view,  yet  it  would  be  wurtb  ill 
bejrin  in  pxnl  earnest  to  protect  or  obtain  them  other  reasons  for  the  invusiou,  if  it  were  foDnioi 
by  navul  iiieauH  i  Would  it  not  lie  advisable  to  on  fact.  But  ask  the  people  on  your  fn^Quer^ 
attend  to  this  di'chired  object  of  the  war  now  and  on  your  soalxtard,  and  what  will  theys&v: 
rather  than  wail  until  af^er  the  Canadian  — They  will  tell  you  that  it  is  the  inva^i'on  o: 
ix'iieine  is  effected  ?  Perhai»s  you  mean  to  keep  Canada  alone  which  endangers  them — the  ui*'< 
C'anadii  and  abandon  sail(»rs  ni;hts — if  so,  why  effectual  defence  to  them  would  be  au  abin- 
not  avow  to  the  people  that  it  is  conquest  you  doninent  (»f  your  scheme.  Sir,  an  invasion  d' 
lik'tit  fitr  and  not  ri^ht?  But  ]K'rhaps  it  is  de-  |  the  United  States,  but  fur  the  purpose  of  u- 
f»i;rne«l  when  the  r<in<jno«*t  is  effected  to  frive  it ;  verting  your  forces  from  Canada,  or  retonia: 
baf'k  to  Briuiin  as  an  eipiival^'nt  for  the  cession,  j  on  yon  the  distresses  of  war,  cannot  enter  invi 
on  her  part,  of  some  maritime  rijrlit — for  the  the  scheme  of  I iritish  or  Canadian  policy.  ItU 
privile;:e  that  our  ships  nhall  not  be  searched  ;  not  to  l>e  prosecuted,  but  at  vast  inconvenieDOc 
fur  British  siiilors.  Un  this  oue>tion  you  may  j  and  exjHjnse,  with  great  los^*  of  useful  suldicrs, 
make  anarratif^ement  practically  securinp  all  we  .  under  a  certainty  of  ultimate  failure,  and  wi:L- 
ou^ht  now  to  contend  for.  You  will  I  hoj>e  !  out  hojKj  of  glory  or  gain.  The  Canadian  yti" 
nuike  it  in  the  pending  negotiation.  But  that  j  manry,  freed  from  the  terrors  of  invasion,  VZ 
by  a  surrender  of  Canada  ailer  it  is  conquered  j  cheerfully  resume  their  2>eaceful  occupations— 
you  may  purchase  fn^m  her  a  disavowal  or  re-  |  and  huch  of  the  J^ritish  regulars  as  are  not  re- 
quired for  ordinary  garrisi^n  duty,  instead  of 
being  employed  in  a  miserable,  predatory,  vt: 
dt»3tnictivo  liorder  warfare,  will  be  sent  to  min- 
gle in  the  £uro[>ean  strife,  wliere  renown  an-I 
empire  are  the  mighty  stake.     Surely  this  u> 


linquishinent  of  the  right,  no  man  can  believe 
who  understands  either  the  views  or  the  preju- 
dices of  that  people.  They  believe  the  right 
essential  to  their  naval  existence,  to  deter  their 
seamen  from  general  desertion.  All  classes  in 
that  c<»untry  si-»  n;*pird  it — we  know  there  is  not 
a  difference  of  opinion  among  any  desi'ription 
of  |K>liticians  in  the  kingdom  upon  this  put>ject. 


emphatically  the  age  and  the  goTernment  of 
paradox.  A  war  for  "  free  trade  "  is  waged  by 
embargo  and  prohibition  of  all  commercial  in- 


If  they  have  any  jealousy  of  you,  (and  I  l)elievc  •  tercoursc — "sailors'  rights"  are  secured  by  im- 
some  of  them  have,)  it  is  not  a  jealousy  of  your  j  prisoning  them  at  home,  and  not  pennitti:^ 


territorial  extent — but  of  your  fitness  to  become 
their  conunercial  and  navid  rival.  Can  it  be 
believed  then  that  they  would  compromise  in  a 
surrender  of  a  claim,  which  surrendered,  in 
their  judgment,  weakens  them  and  invigorates 
you,  where  alone  they  are  apprehensive  of  a 
competition,  for  the  sake  of  preventing  an  ac- 
cession to  the   territorv  which  extends  vour 


them  to  move  from  place  to  place  within  ibei: 
prison,  but  by  a  license  from  a  collector  like  a 
negro's  pass,  and  obtained  on  the  security  of  a 
bondsman — and  our  frontiers  and  sea-bouilar« 
to  be  defended  by  an  invasion  of  Canada,  which 
can  alone  endanger  an  attack  ? 

]$ut  the  real  efficient  argument  for  pe^seve^ 
ance  in  the  scheme  of  Canadian  conquest,  b^ 
been  given  by  the  gentleman  from  Tenneae^, 


limits,  while  it  takes  away  from  your  strength? 

Indulge  no  such  delusion.  Were  Canada  a  (Mr.  Grundy.)  Wo  made  the  war  on  Britaiii, 
tliousand  times  more  imi>ortant  to  Britain  than  .  savs  tlie  gentleman,  and  shall  we  restrict  oor- 
it  is,  it  were  yet  of  less  value  than  her  naval  ]  selves  to  defensive  measures  ?  For  wliat  pur- 
power.  For  the  sake  of  it  she  would  never  yield  ■  pose  was  war  declared,  if  we  do  nothing  agaia?t 
a  principle  on  which  that  naval  power  depends.  ;  the  possessions  of  the  enemy?  Yes,  sir,  it  i>  the 
No,  sir,  the  return  of  conquered  Canada,  even  consideration  that  this  war  was  originally  offca- 
with  tiie  hoped  for  agency  in  our  favor  of  the    sive  on  our  side,  that  creates  the,  I  fear,  insu- 


Russian  Emperor,  would  not  weigh  a  feather  in 
the  scale  against  what  she  deems  her  first  great 
national  interest.  As  it  regards,  too,  these  fan- 
cied exertions  of  Russia  in  our  favor,  gentlemen 
surely  deceive  themselves.  However  attached 
Russia  may  bo  to  the  most  liberal  principles  of 
commercial  intercourse  she  never  wIU  array  her- 


|)erable  obstacle  to  our  discontinuance  of  it.  It 
were  vain  to  lament  that  gentlemen  are  unuor 
the  influence  of  feelings  which  belong  to  human 
nature.  It  would  be  idle  to  declsdm  against  the 
sinfulness  or  the  folly  of  ^se  pride.  All  ronst 
admit  that  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  efforts  of 
magnanimity  to  retract  a  course  publicly  taken, 


self  against  the  right  of  tlie  sovereign  to  comr>el  and  on  the  correctness  of  which  reputation  \i 
the  services  of  his  sea-faring  subjects.  On  this  ■  staked.  If  honorable  gentlemen  could  but  per- 
head  her  policy  is  not  less  rigorous  (to  say  the  I  ceive  that  this  difficulty  is  one  of  pride  only, 
least)  than  that  of  England— -I  will  not  be  more  I  and  of  pride  opposing  their  country's  best  in* 
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terests,  I  know  that  they  could,  and  believe 
many  of  them  wonld,  make  the  effort.  Painfal 
as  may  be  the  acknowledgment  of  political 
error,  yet,  if  they  clearly  saw  that  either  this 
humiliation  must  be  endared,  or  the  nation 
rained,  they  could  not  hesitate  in  their  choice 
between  such  altematiyes.  But,  sir,  I  wish  not 
to  present  such  alternatives  to  their  election. 
So  difficult  is  it  to  produce  a  conviction,  against 
which  the  pride  of  our  heart  rebels,  that  I  will 
not  attempt  it.  Gentlemen  are,  not  called  on  to 
retract.  They  may  now  suspend  the  execution 
of  their  scheme  of  invasion,  without  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  its  error.  They  may  now,  without 
humiliation,  restrict  themselves  to  defence,  al- 
though the  war  was  in  its  origin  offensive.  A 
Second  favorable  opportunity  is  presented  of  re- 
storing tranquillity  to  our  once  happy  coun- 
try :  the  first,  the  revocation  of  the  orders  in 
council,  was  suffered  to  pass  unimproved.  Let 
not  this  be  lost — a  third  may  not  shortly  occur. 
Your  enemy  has  invited  a  direct  negotiation  for 
the  restoration  of  peace.  Your  executive  has 
accepted  the  offer,  and  ministers  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  meet  the  commissioners  of  the  oppo- 
site party.  This  circumstance  ought  to  produce 
an  entire  and  essential  change  in  your  policy. 
If  the  executive  be  sincere  in  the  acceptance  of 
this  proposition,  he  must  have  acted  on  the 
hope  that  an  amicable  acyustment  of  differences 
might  be  made.  And  while  there  is  such  a 
hope,  such  a  prospect,  on  what  principle  can 
you  justify  invasion  and  conquest?  Force  is 
the  substitute,  not  the  legitimate  coadjutor  of 
negotiation :  nations  fight  because  they  cannot 
treat.  Every  benevolent  feeling  and  correct 
principle  is  opposed  to  an  effusion  of  blood,  and 
an  extension  of  misery,  which  are  hoped  to  be 
nnneceasary.  Tis  necessity  alone  which  fur- 
nishes their  excuse :  do  not,  then,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  you  avow  a  belief  a  hope  at  least, 
that  such  necessity  exists  not,  pursue  a  conduct 
which,  but  for  its  existence,  is  inhuman  and  de- 
testable. 

Besides,  sir,  if  yon  are  earnest  in  the  wish 
to  obtain  peace  from  the  Gottenburg  mission, 
suspend  in  the  mean  time  offensive  operations, 
which  cannot  facilitate,  and  may  prevent  the 
accomplishment  of  your  object.  Think  you 
that  Britain  is  to  be  intimidated  by  your  men- 
aced invasion  of  her  territories  ?  If  she  had  not 
learned  by  experience  how  harmless  are  your 
threats,  she  would  nevertheless  see  but  little 
cause  for  fear.  She  knows  that  the  conquest 
cannot  be  completed  in  one,  nor  in  two  cam* 
paigns.  And  when  she  finds  that  every  soldier 
whom  you  enlist  is  to  cost  you  in  bounty  alone 
upwards  of  100  guineas,*  she  will  perceive  that 
the  war  is  more  destructiye  to  your  finance,  the 


*  The  bounty  to  eaoh  soMior  wm  one  hundred  ftnd  twenty- 
ftrar  doIlAn,  ca«h,  end  one  hundred  and  sixtj  aorei  of  Und, 
wfaieh,  at  two  doUan  per  aere,  was  three  hundred  and  twenty 
dollari— in  all,  four  hundred  and  fortj-fonr  dollara,  beaidea 
tha  eight  dollars  per  man  to  the  reomitlng  agent 


great  source  of  military  strength,  than  to  her 
territories.  The  blow  aimed  at  her  recoils  upon 
yourselves.  But  the  exasperations  which  must 
result  from  the  wrongs  mutually  inflicted  in  the 
course  of  the  campaign,  may  have  a  very  inju- 
rious effect  upon  the  disposition  to  pursue  pa- 
cific efforts.  They  will  be  apt  to  create  a  tem- 
per on  each  side,  unfavorable  to  an  amicable 
arrangement.  In  truth,  too,  sir,  you  are  not 
prepared  for  such  a  campaign,  as  in  honor  and 
humanity  you  can  alone  permit  yourselves  to 
carry  on.  Suppose  by  the  month  of  May  or 
June  you  raise  your  men — what  are  they? 
Soldiers,  fitted  to  take  care  of  themselves  in 
camp,  and  support  the  reputation  of  your  arms 
in  the  field  ?  No — they  are  a  mere  rabble  of 
raw  recruits.  March  them  to  Canada,  and  pes- 
tilence will  sweep  them  off  by  regiments  and 
brigades — while  the  want  of  discipline  will  unfit 
those  whom  pestilence  spares  for  an  honorable 
contest  with  an  experienced  foe.  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  filling  your 
ranks  with  recruits,  and  rushing  with  them  into 
Canada,  attend  rather  to  the  training  and  im- 
provement of  those  now  in  service.  Make  sol- 
diers of  them — by  gradual  enlistments  you  may 
regularly  add  to  their  number,  and  insensibly 
incorporate  the  new  levies  with  the  disciplined 
troops.  If  it  should  hereafter  become  necessary 
to  march  into  the  field,  you  will  then  have  an 
army  under  your  command,  not  a  multitude 
without  subordination.  Suspend,  therefore,  hos- 
tilities while  you  negotiate.  Make  an  armistice 
until  the  result  of  the  negotiation  is  ascertained. 
You  can  lose  nothing— you  may  gain  every 
thing  by  such  a  course.  Then  negotiate  fairly, 
with  a  view  to  obtain  for  your  native  seamen  a 
practical  and  reasonable  security  against  im- 
pressment— and  with  a  disposition  to  aid  Britain 
in  commanding  the  services  of  her  own.  Such 
an  arrangement  might  have  been  made  on  the 
revocation  of  the  orders  in  council,  could  you 
have  been  then  satisfied  with  any  thing  short 
of  an  abandonment  of  the  British  claim  to 
search.  I  doubt  not  but  that  it  may  now  be 
made — ^more  you  probably  cannot  obtain.*  The 
time  may  come  when,  with  greater  effectL  you 
can  prefer,  if  necessary,  higher  claihis.  All  is 
hazarded  by  precipitately  urging  more  than 
your  relative  strength  enables  you  to  enforce. 
Permit  your  country  to  grow — ^let  no  just  right 
be  abandoned.  If  any  be  postponed,  it  may  be 
advanced  at  a  more  opportune  season,  with  bet- 
ter prospect  of  success.  If  you  will  quit  this 
crusade  against  Canada,  and  seek  peace  in  the 
spirit  of  accommodation — and  (permit  me  to 
add)  if  you  will  forego  your  empiric  schemes  of 
embargo  and  commercial  restrictions — ^you  will 
restore  harmony  at  home,  and  allay  that  wide- 
spread, and  in  some  places  alarming  spirit  of 
discontent  that  prevails  in  our  land.  And  if 
your  pacific  efforts  ftul,  if  an  obstinate  and  im- 
placable foe  win  not  agree  to  such  a  peace  as 
the  country  can  with  credit  accept,  then  appeal 
to  the  candor  and  spirit  of  your  people  for  a 
constitutional  support,  with  a  ^!^  ^ikgrsm&sj^ 
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that  snch  an  appeal,  nnder  such  circamstaooes, 
cannot  be  made  in  vaio. 

It  its  time,  Mr.  Cliairman,  that  I  should  re- 
loaw  joa  from   tlic    fati^o  of  hearing   me. 
There  is  but  one  more  U}\nc  to  which  1  solicit 
yonr  attention.    Many  admonitions  have  been 
•ddrcAseil  to  tlie  minority,  by  gentlemen  on  the 
ministerial   side  of   this   House,  not  without 
merit,  and  I  hojie  not  without  edification,  on 
the  evils  of  violent  opposition  and  intemperate 
party  spirit.    It  is  not  to  bo  denied  that  oppo- 
sition may  exceed  all  reasonable  bounds  and  a 
minority  become  factious.    But  when  I  hear  it 
•eriously  urffed  that  the  nature  of  our  g<jvem- 
ment  forbids  tliat  firm,  manly,  active  op{)otii- 
tion,  which  in  countries  less  free  is  salutary  and 
necessary,  and  when  I  perceive  all  tlie  dangers 
of  facti<m  apprehended  only  on  the  side  of  a 
minority,  I  witness  but  new  instances  of  that 
wonderful  ductility  of  the  human  mind,  which. 
In  itjj  zeal  to  effect  a  favorite  purpose,  begins 
with  tlie  work  of  self-deception.    Why,  sir, 
will  not  our  fonn  of  government  tolerate  or 
require  the  same  ardor  of  constitutional  oppo- 
■ition,  which  is  dt^irable  in  one  wherein  the 
chief   magistrate  is  hereditary  ?     '*  Because," 
says  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  (Mr. 
Calhoun,)  ""  in  a  monarchy  the  influence  of  the 
executive  and  liis  ministers  re<iuires  c(jntinual 
vigilance,  lest  it  obtain  too  great  a  preponder- 
ance ;  but  here  the  executive  springs  from  the 
people,  can  do  nothing  without  their  support, 
and  cannot,  therefore,  overrule  and  control  the 
public  sentiment"    Sir,  let  us  not  stop  at  the 
surface  of  things.    Tlie  influence  of  the  execu- 
tive in  this  country,    while    he    retains    his 
popularity,  is  infinitely  greater  than  tliat  of  a 
limited  monarch.     It  is  as  much  stronger  as  the 
Bpasrn  of  convulsion  is  more  violent  than  the 
voluntary  tension  of  a  muscle.    The  warmth 
of  feeling  excited  during  the  contest  of  an  elec- 
tion, and  the  natural  zeal  to  uphold  him  whom 
they  have  chosen,  create,  between  the  execu- 
tive and  his  adherents,  a  connection  of  "  pas- 
sion"— while  the   distribution  of  office    and 
emolument  sulih  a  communion  of  "  interest " — 
which  combined,  produce  a  union  almost  indis- 
Bolublc.     "Support    the   admiuistraticm "    be- 
comes a  watcli-word,  which  passes  from  each 
chieftain  of  the  dominant  party  to  his  subal- 
terns, and  thence  to    their  followers  in  the 
ranks,  till  the  President's  opinion  becomes  the 
criterion  of  orthodoxy,  and  his  notions  obtain  a 
dominion    over  the  public  sentiment,   which 
facilitates  the  most  dangerous  encroachments, 
and  demands  the  most  jealous  supervision.    In 
proportion  as  a  government  is  free,  the  spirit 
of   Dold  inquiry,   of  animated  interest  in  its 
measures,  and  of  firm  opposition  where  they 
are   not  approved,   becomes    essential   to  its 
purity  and  continuance.     And  he  who  in  a 
democracy  or  republic  attempts  to  control  the 
will  of  the  popular  idol  of  the  day,  may  envy 
the  luxurious  ease  with  which  ministerial  op- 
pressions are  opposed  and  thwarted  in  govern- 
ments which  are  less  free.    Intemperance  of 


party,  wherever  found,  never  will  meet  with 
an  advocate  in  me.  It  is  a  most  calamitou 
scourge  to  our  country — the  bane  of  stxrial  en- 
joyment, of  individiud  justice,  and  of  pobiio 
virtue — unfriendly  to  the  best  pursuits  of  miD^ 
his  interest  and  his  duty — it  renders  useless,  or 
even  {lemicious,  tlie  highest  endowments  of  in- 
tellect, and  the  noblest  dispositions  of  the  sooL 
But,  sir,  whatever  may  be  the  e\ils  necessarUy 
inherent  in  its  nature,  its  ravages  are  then  most 
enormous  and  desolating  when  it  is  seated  on 
the  throne  of  power,  and  vested  with  all  the 
attributes  of  rule.  I  mean  not  to  follow  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  over  the  claasio 
ground  of  Greece,  Carthage,  and  Rome,  to  re- 
fute his  theory,  and  show  that  not  to  vehement 
opposition,  but  to  the  abuse  of  factions  and  in- 
tolerant power  their  doom  is  to  be  attributed 
Nor  will  I  examine  some  more  raodem  instan- 
ces of  republics  whose  destmctiou  has  the  same 
origin.  The  thing  is  no  longer  matter  of  discus- 
sion. It  has  passed  into  a  settled  truth  in  the 
science  of  political  philosophy.  One  who 'on 
a  question  of  historical  deduction,  of  politieil 
^  tlieory,*'  is  entitled  to  high  respect,  has  gij&k 
us  an  admirable  summary  of  the  experience  of 
republics  on  this  interesting  inquiry.  In  the 
tenth  number  of  the  Feder^ist,  written  by  Mr. 
Madison,  we  find  the  following  apt  and  judi- 
cious observations  : — ^  By  a  faction,  I  under- 
stand a  number  of  citizens  whether  amounting 
to  a  m^ority  or  minority  of  the  whole,  who 
are  united  and  actuated  by  some  common  im- 
pulse of  passion  or  of  interest  adverse  to  the 
rights  of  other  citizens,  or  to  the  permanent  and 
aggregate  interests  of  the  community." 

xlie  inference  to  which  we  are  brought  iS) 
that  the  **  causes  "  of  faction  cannot  be  removed; 
and  that  relief  is  only  to  be  sought  in  the  means 
of  controlling  its  *^  effects."  If  a  faction  con- 
sists of  less  than  a  mi\jority,  relief  is  supplied 
by  the  repubUcan  principle  which  enables  the 
nu^ority  to  defeat  its  sinister  views  by  r^ular 
vote.  It  may  clog  the  administration,  it  may 
convulse  the  society,  but  it  will  be  unable  to  ex- 
ecute and  mask  its  vidienoe  under  the  forms  of 
the  constitution.  ^^When  a  nugority  is  in- 
cluded in  a  fEtction,  the  f<»in  of  popular  govein- 
ment  on  the  other  hand  enables  it  to  sacrifice 
to  its  ruling  passion  or  interest,  both  the  public 
good,  and  the  rights  of  other  citizens.  To  se- 
cure the  public  good  and  private  rights  against 
the  dangers  of  such  a  faction,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  preserve  the  spirit  and  the  form  of 
popular  government,  is  then  the  great  object  to 
which  our  inquiries  are  directed.  Let  me  add 
that  it  is  the  great  desideratum  by  which  alone 
this  form  of  government  can  be  rescued  from 
the  opprobrium  under  which  it  has  so  Ions 
labored,  and  be  recommended  to  the  esteem  and 
adoption  of  mankind." 

K  this  doctrine  were  then  to  be  collected 
from  the  history  of  the  world,  can  it  now  be 
doubted  since  the  experience  of  the  lasttwen^* 
five  years  t  Go  to  FimnoOy  onoe  revolatiixiaiyf 
now  Imperial  France,  and  aak  her  whether, 
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tactious  power,  or  intemperate  opposition,  be 
the  more  fatal  to  freedom  and  happiness? 
Perhaps  at  some  moment  when  the  eagle 
eye  oi  her  master  is  turned  away,  she  may 
whisper  to  you  to  behold  the  demolition  of 
Lyons,  or  the  devastation  of  La  Vendee.  Per- 
haps she  will  give  you  a  written  answer: 
I^aw  near  to  the  once  fatal  lamp-post,  and  by 
its  flickering  light,  read  it  as  traiced  in  charac- 
ters of  blood  that  flowed  from  the  gaillotine. 
"  Faction  is  a  demon  1  Faction  out  of  power, 
is  a  demon  enchained  I  Faction,  vested  with 
the  attribates  of  rule,  is  a  Moloch  of  destruc- 
tion!" 

Sir,  if  the  denunciations  which  gentlemen 
have  pronounced  against  factious  violence,  are 
not  merely  the  images  of  rhetoric  pomp— if 
they  are,  indeed,  solicitous  to  mitigate  the  ran- 
cor of  party  feuds — ^in  the  sincerity  of  my 
soul  I  wish  them  success.  It  is  melancholy  t^ 
behold  the  miserable  jealousies  and  malignant 
suspicions  which  so  extensively  prevail,  to  the 
destruction  of  social  comfort,  and  the  imminent 
peril  of  the  republic.  On  this  subject  I  have 
reflected  much,  not  merely  in  the  intervals  sto- 
len from  the  bustle  of  business,  or  the  gaieties 
of  amusement,  but  in  the  moments  of  ^'depres- 
sion and  solitude,"  the  most  favorable  to  the 
correction  of  error.  For  one  I  am  willing  to 
bring  a  portion  of  party  feeling  and  party  pre- 
judice, as  an  oblation  at  the  shrine  of  my  coun- 
try. But  no  offering  can  avail  any  thing  if  not 
made  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  the  political 
favorites  of  the  day.  On  them  it  is  incumbent 
to  come  forward  and  set  the  magnanimous  ex- 
ample. Approaches  or  concessions  on  the  side 
of  the  minority  would  be  misconstrued  into  in- 
dications of  timidity  or  of  a  hankering  for 
favor.  But  a  spirit  of  conciliation  arising  from 
^  those  ranks  "  would  be  hailed  as  the  harbin- 
ger of  sunny  days,  as  a  challenge  to  liberality, 
and  to  a  generous  contention  for  the  public 
weaL  This  spirit  requires  not  any  departure 
from  deliberate  opinion,  unless  it  is  shown  to 
be  erroneous — such  a  concession  would  be  a 
dereliction  of  duty.  Its  injunctions  would  be 
but  few,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  not  difficult  of 
observance.  Seek  to  uphold  your  measures  by 
the  force  of  argument,  not  of  denunciation. 
Stigmatize  not  opposition  to  your  notions  with 
offensive  epithets.    These  prove  nothing  but 


your  anger  or  your  weakness,  and  are  sure  to 
generate  a  spirit  of  ''moral  resistance"  not 
easily  to  be  checked  or  tamed.  Give  to  prea- 
dential  views  constitutional  respect,  but  suffer 
them  not  to  supercede  the  exercise  of  independ- 
ent inquiry.  Encourage  instead  of  suppress 
ing  fair  discussion,  so  that  those  who  approve 
may  not  at  least  have  a  respectful  hearing. 
Thus,  without  derogating  a  particle  from  the 
energy  of  your  measures,  you  would  impart  a 
tone  to  political  dissensions  which  would  de- 
prive them  of  their  acrimony,  and  render  them 
harmless  to  the  nation. 

The  nominal  party  distinctions,  sir,  have  be- 
come mere  cabalistio  terms.  It  is  no  longer  a 
question  whether  according  to  the  theory  of 
our  constitution,  there  is  more  danger  of  the 
federal  encroaching  on  the  State  Governments, 
or  the  democracy  of  the  State  Governments 
paralyzing  the  arm  of  federal  power — ^Federalism 
and  democracy  have  lost  their  meaning.  It  is 
now  a  question  of  commerce,  peace,  and  union 
of  the  States.  On  this  question,  unless  the  hon- 
esty and  intelligence  of  the  nation  shall  confed<* 
erate  into  one  great  American  party,  disdaining 
petty  office-keeping  and  office-hunting  viewa^ 
defying  alike  the  insolence  of  the  popular  prints, 
the  prejudices  of  faction,  and  the  dominion  of 
executive  influence — I  fear  a  decision  will  be 
pronounced  fatal  to  the  hopes,  to  the  existence 
of  the  nation.  In  this  question  I  assuredly  have 
a  very  deep  interest — but  it  is  the  interest  of  a 
citizen  only.  My  public  career  I  hope  will  not 
continue  long.  Should  it  please  the  Disposer  of 
events  to  permit  me  to  see  the  great  interests 
of  this  nation  confided  to  men  who  will  secure 
its  rights  by  firmness,  moderation  and  impar- 
tiality abroad,  and  at  home  cultivate  the  arts  of 
peace,  encourage  honest  industry  in  all  its 
branches,  dispense  equal  justice  to  all  classes  of 
the  community,  and  thus  administer  the  govern- 
ment in  the  true  spirit  of  the  constitution,  as  a 
trust  for  the  people,  not  as  the  property  of  a 
party,  it  will  be  to  me  utterly  unimportant  by 
what  political  epithet  they  may  be  character- 
ized. As  a  private  citizen  grateful  for  the  bless- 
ings I  may  enjoy,  and  yielding  a  prompt  obe- 
dience to  every  legitimate  demand  that  can  be 
made  upon  me,  I  shall  rejoice,  as  far  as  my  lit- 
tle sphere  may  extend,  to  foster  the  same  ^po- 
sitions among  those  who  surround  me. 


•  •• 


AN  EXTRACT.* 


Sir,  I  am  opposed,  out  and  out,  to  any  inter- 
ference of  the  State  with  the  opinions  of  its 
citizens,  and  more  especially  with  their  opinions 

*  From  Mr.  Chuton's  speech  <m  the  **  thlrtj  seeond  arti- 
de,**  In  the  North  CarolinA  OonTentloii,  e^led  to  amend 
the  Stote  Constitatlon. 


on  religious  subjects.  The  good  order  of  socie- 
ty requires  that  actions  and  practices  injurious 
to  the  public  peace  and  public  morality,  should 
be  restrained,  and  but  a  moderate  portion  of 
practical,  good  sense  is  required  to  enable  the 
proper  authorities  to  decide  what  conduct  is 
really  thus  injorious.     But  to  di^^s^sSK^  ^sc^*^e^ 
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trntli  or  t-rrnr,  nn  tin'  sjiliit.irv  or  jtomirioiH 
Con^'jiiriK-i"*  of  o]iiriioiis,  ro'iuiri".  a  skill  in 
di.ilfrtirs  ti  ki'L'nrn>«J  of  (li-^v-rnnnur,  a  fori*oa.»»t 
ainl  (''Mriiiri'hfiioioTi  nf  niiii'l,  nipl  iilntvi.*  nil,  an 
cxi*Mi}»rii»i)  frotii  liias,  'wliirli  <lo  not  ordiiiari- 
Iv  l»eI«»«iL'  to  }iiiiii:iii  triliiiimN.  Tin*  jn^voiicciv- 
C'l  opiiiinrH  of  !iiin,  wlio  U  appointvil  to  try, 
IxM'nrih*  iIm;  stall  dan  1  !»y  wliij-Ii  tlio  opinioDs  uf 
otliiT-i  ari-  itiiTHtiri'd,  and  as  tlicso  forrvsiHmd 
with,  «»r  ditl't-r  from  M^  own.  tluy  are  prommnc- 
0*1  tru»'  or  fal-*".  •*:iliitary  or  jn-rniriou.'*.  Let  the 
Anniniaii  i»:i>s  i»[i  tlio  d«H*trint'S  of  the  hijrh  Cal- 
viiiiot.  and  h<*  will  havi-  no  hesitation  in  lirand- 
in^  theiii  as  utterly  destructive  of  tlie  distinc- 
tions lu-rwei-n  ri;;!it  and  wron^,  and  leading  to 
Uie  sii1i\rr>ion  of  all  nu»ra1ity.  I^t  tlio  Cal- 
viniM  drii-rniine  on  tlje  sonndnos?*  and  the  ten- 
deiieji"*  «>f  the  Arininian  faitli,  and  he  will  havo 
little  dillij'iilty  in  arrai^nin^  it  for  Ma-jphemy, 
as  stripi'in;r  the  Alini^lity  of  his  essential  attri- 
biit'-i.  and  st^ttiii;;  np  man  as  independent  of 
(iod  anil  lUi-diii;;  not  his  ^^nice.  L:i\v  is  the 
pn»jHr  jiid^v  "f  net  ion,  and  rowanl  or  punish- 
im-nr  it^  i»rn;ier  >an('tion.  Reason  is  the  proper 
uni]iire  of  iipininn,  and  ar;;nrnent  and  discussion 
its  juily  lit  advoeatf-i.  To  denounce  oj»inionshy 
law  i<i  U-*  mIIv,  anil  unfortunately  niucli  more 
tyrannical,  as  it  would  he  to  punish  oriiue  hy 
li>^'ic.  Law  call-*  out  the  force  of  the  commu- 
nity  to  CMin]ieI  ofK^lieiice  to  its  mandates.  To 
optTati*  on  o]iiiiion  hy  law.  is  to  enslave  the 
inti'lle<'t.  aiul  o{>preNS  ilie  soul — to  reverse  tho 
order  of  natiire.  and  make  reas<in  subservient  to 
ftirce.  I*fUt  of  all  the  attempts  to  arrogate  un- 
ju>t  doniinicm,  none  is  m>  jK-rnicious  as  the  efforts 
of  tvranni<'al  men  t<»  rule  <iver  the  human  con- 
8oien<'e.  Itelifrion  is  exelusively  an  affair  1^)0- 
tween  man  and  liis  (iod.  If  there  be  any  suh- 
je»'t  upon  whii'li  the  interlerence  of  human 
jMiwer  is  nmre  lV»rhidden,  than  ou  all  others,  it 


U  on  reli;;ion.  Horn  of  Friith — n'-rtur^ii  I] 
Ho|ie — invi^)ratctl  bv  Charity — liN.kinj  I'r  1: 
rewards  in  a  world  fioyon«i  the  ;;rave — it  is  ■ 
Heaven,  heavenly.  The  eviilonce  up-iti  wii;.: 
it  is  founded,  iukI  the  Hiincti'iiiH  hy  wiji<^i:  iti 
upheld,  are  addreftseil  H«ilely  to  t!i."und.  r-rurJ 
inp  ami  the  purified  affections.  Evi-n  He,  fr-n 
whom  Cometh  Qvcry  pure  and  perl'eii  jirt,  arj 
to  whom  relifrion  is  directed  as  ii«i  authi-:. :: 
end,  and  its  exceo<lin^ly  preat  rewanl.  inij-rf! 
no  o«»ercion  on  His  childreu.  They  lulicvi.  ■■! 
doubt,  or  nject,  according  to  tJie  iraprc-si'L; 
whicli  tho  testinioiiT  of  revealed  truth  wAr: 
U|H»n  their  minds.  lie  cau»<es  His  >un  ti>  ^hii* 
alike  on  tho  Udiover  and  the  nnhi.!ievc:,  &lj 
His  dews  to  fertilize  e^iiially  the  .*»il  of  their- 
tho<lox  and  tlio^  heretic.  No  eariiiiy  piiL-  -t 
temiKinil  privations  are  to  iriiiuenoe  tlitir  ja  La- 
ment hero,  and  it  is  reserved  until  the  la-t  J:iv. 
for  tho  just  Judge  of  all  tho  Earth  t<»  'l^r^ 
w ho  havo  crimi naUy  ref u  »-•  'd  f  o  exa  f 1 1  i t i e  •  t  nr. 
credit  tho  evidences  which  were  laid  Ui-^' 
them.  Hut  civil  rulers  thrust  then^-k-1  vi-j  in  ^lJ 
iH'Oumo  Gud*a  avenfj^rs.  I'nder  a  j-rLfernIi'l  zr^u 
for  the  honor  of  Ills  house,  and  the  pr*'pa^jti.n 
of  His  lievclation, 

Snatch  from  His  hand  the  balance  srnl  tho  n.<i; 
Kojudge  UisjusUce— are  the  God  uf  Gud  ; 

define  faith  by  Edicts,  Statutes  and  C^  m -^li in tio:;'. 
deal  out  lanresses  to  accelerate  ronvieti^n.  .'^n^i 
refute  unbelief  and  horesy  by  tin  nnan'*wrnilk< 
logic  of  pains  and  penalties.  ]A.-t  n^t  rvliv'i.-r. 
be  abused  for  this  impious  tyranny — n-lip'-ni  » 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  Xi>thiii^'  eaii  U-  •  .o- 
oeived  more  abhorrent  from  the  >pirit « f  ir".r 
religion,  than  the  hypocritical  pretcn^i'-i.?  f 
Kings,  Princes,  Rulers  and  MagiMnite*,  i'"> 
hold  her  holy  cause  by  thoir  unholy  vioUrov. 
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ROBERT  Y.  HAYNE. 

KoBEBT  Y.  IIayne,  distinguished  as  an  orator,  lawyer,  and  ciTilian,  was  a  natiye  of  the  parish 
of  St.  Paul,  in  South  Carolina,  where  he  was  bom  on  the  tenth  day  of  November,  1791.  He 
was  descended  from  a  family  celebrated  for  its  patriotism,  and  its  sacrifices  during  the  war  of 
the  Revolution.*  His  father  was  a  respectable  planter.  Unable  to  afford  his  children  the  bene- 
fits of  a  liberal  education,  his  son  Robert  obtained  his  classical  and  English  instruction  in  a 
grammar  school  in  the  city  of  Charleston.  At  seventeen  he  commenced  a  course  of  legal  study 
under  the  guidance  of  Langdon  Cheves,  and  soon  after  was  admitted  to  practice.  In  1812  pre- 
vious to  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  profession,  he  volunteered  his  services  to  the  United 
States,  was  appointed  a  lieutenant  in  the  militia  of  South  Carolina,  and  served  with  gallantry  at 
Fort  Moultrie,  under  the  command  of  Col.  William  Drayton.  While  in  this  situation  his  powers  of 
oratory  first  became  conspicuous.  In  an  address  delivered  on  the  anniversary  of  the  independence 
of  the  United  States,  in  1812,  before  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  fort,  he  evinced  such  patriot- 
ism of  sentiment,  purity  of  style,  and  depth  of  pathos,*  as  won  the  applause  of  his  hearers,  and 
widely  extended  his  reputation. 

Relinquishing  military  service,  Mr.  Hayne  returned  to  Charleston,  and  commenced  the  practice 
of  his  profession,  in  which  he  was  successful  and  soon  became  eminent.  In  the  autumn  of  1814 
he  was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature,  and,  in  his  representative  capacity,  distinguished  himself 
by  his  determined,  energetic  and  dbinterested  exertions  for  the  welfare  of  his  constituents.  He 
was  a  firm  supporter  of  President  Madison  and  the  war,  and  upon  all  occasions  during  that  ex- 
citing period,  openly  avowed  his  opinions  and  advocated  the  principles  he  had  espoused.  He 
continued  in  the  Legislature  until  1818,  and  during  the  last  year,  occupied  the  position  of  Speaker. 
At  the  end  of  his  term,  he  was  elected  Attorney  General  of  the  State,  the  important  and  re- 
sponsible duties  of  which  station  he  discharged  until  his  election  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  in  1822.  Here  he  remained  ten  years,  near  the  expiration  of  which  he  resigned,  to  accept 
the  governorship  of  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Hayne's  career  in  the  Senate,  distinguished,  fearless,  and  honorable  as  it  is  known  to  have 
been,  requires  but  a  passing  notice  here.  His  entrance  to  that  body,  then  numbering  among  its 
members  many  of  the  ablest  American  statesmen,  was  considered  by  them  as  an  accession  to 
the  talent  and  character  of  the  chamber.  *^I  know  the  estimate  they  put  upon  him,'*  says  his 
friend  and  associate,  ^^  the  consideration  they  had  for  him,  and  the  future  they  pictured  for  him; 
for  they  were  men  to  look  around,  and  consider  who  were  to  carry  on  the  government  after  they 
were  gone.  But  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  soon  gave  the  highest  evidence  of  the  degree  of 
consideration  in  which  he  was  held.  In  the  second  year  of  his  service,  he  was  appointed  to  a 
high  duty — such  as  would  belong  to  age  and  long  service,  as  well  as  to  talent  and  elevated  char- 
acter.  He  was  made  Chairman  of  the  Select  Committee,  which  brought  in  the  bill  for  the  grants 

*  Coloii«l  tuae  'EUjnt,  the  **iiiArtjr  «f  Boath  OwoUnft,**  wm  th«  gnnd-node  of  Bobort  Y.  Hijim  :  an  aooonnt  of  Mi 
•oAwlngs  is  glyen  bjOa&anl  Lee  la  hli  intereitisf  memotn  of  the  Southern  Oempelgn. 
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t4>  Tjifavfttc;  ami  as  surli  l»oniino  tlie  onrrin  t*f  tlio  fxiinnitions  a.-*  delicate  as  thoy  were  re«pon- 
sililf.  which  riM'. ■iH'iK'*!  sn<'h  frnintx  t<»  the  wonl-*  and  j-pirit  »»f  our  con>tituti()n,  and  udjusted 
tht-in  t'l  till*  rnrrii  iiiiil  iiuide'^ty  nt'tho  riTi-ivor:  a  Iiiirh  fum'tinn,  and  which  he  fultillcii  to  tiic  .Nit- 
i«.tai  :i«»M  tif  thi-  jhsinihiT  and  tlic  c<iiintry.*    Amon^  the  first  nnitiiricul  etForts  <»f  Mr.  Ilayne,  ibM 
i:i:ii|i-  ii.irin;:  the  dehnte  on  tlic  cxritinj:  quest  I'm  <'f  the  taritf,  in  1^24,  won  him  an  vxaltcd  rej-u- 
tiitif'ii,  e^jierially  at  home.     He  (»j>im)s»'<1  tlie  nic:L'*ure,  as  lie  considered  it  injurious  to  the  ruuiitr}'. 
He  thon;:ht  it  wjls  the  true  interest  of  the  States  tu  have  nu  surh  rvMrictive  |H)liov,  and  that  its 
adopt  ion  would  Ik*  attended  with  ruin.     Of  tliu  other  speeche*«  he  ma^Ie  while  a  senator,  auionz 
wliii'h  i>  that  on  the   Ihinkrupt  Hill,  of  which  he  wa^  the  ori^nnator  and  zealou;)   a^ivocate,  the 
ino-;t  crlt  hrated  are  tlmse  delivered  in  the  ''j^retit  debate'*  on  Nfr.  Foot's  rcsiilution.    The  second 
and  hi-t  one,  wlilch  will  he  found  in  tlie  suhmM|Uent  itii;.^"!  (»f  tliis  work,  is  oonsidere<}.  hy  mar.yf 
e'iual.  a*  a  constitutional  arpiinent,  to  any  one  delivered  in  the  Si»nate.     "It  exhibits,'*  says  an 
aMe  writer,  "a  profound  knowledjre  of  the  true  principles  <)f  our  constitution,  and  of  the  rvlative 
ri^'ht-  and  duties  of  tlic  Federal  and  State  poverninonU.     As  an  etFort  of  intellect,  it  will  rank 
ainoiiL'  the  lii^rlie^t  in  the  annals (»f  American  eloquence:  an«l  as  a  faitliful  exi>ositlon  of  the  tree 
otriicture  and  <»hjects  of  the  American  confederacy,  it  will  he  rc^f^arded  as  a  text-bouk  hy  the 
FTipiMtrters  of  the  Hoven-ifrnty  of  the  States  in  every  section  of  tho  Union.t 

Trevious  to  resi;rnin^  his  si-at  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Hayne  was  a  member  of  the  c«>nvention  of 
Soutli  Carolina,  which  lustk-mbled  for  the  purpose  of  taking  ''  into  consideration  the  ^veral  acts 
of  the  Con;rre>s  of  tho  United  States,  im|M»sin(*  duties  on  foreifrn  imports,  for  the  {irotection  of 
domestic  manufactures,  or  fi»r  other  unauthorized  objects,  t(»  determine  on  the  character  there- 
of, and  to  devise  the  means  of  redress,  &c."  Tho  result  of  the  deliberations  of  the  convention 
was  the  adoption  (»f  the  notorious  nullification  ordinance,  which  was  reported  to  that  huay 
by  Mr.  Hayne,  as  chairman  of  tho  committee  to  which  tho  subject  had  been  referre<l.  Ot 
this  pi»licy,  Mr.  Hayne  was  a  strenuous  supporter,  and,  as  Governor  of  the  State,  be  was  soon 
after  its  adojition  calle<l  on  to  carry  out  its  principles.  Tho  ordinance  of  nullification  was 
a<lopt<Ml  by  the  convention  on  tho  twenty-fourth  of  Xovemlx-T,  1832.  On  the  tenth  of  the 
following  month,  President  Jackson  issued  a  proclamation  denouncing  it  and  expressing  Iiis 
deteniiination  to  compel  a  duo  observance  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  This  instrumeut 
was  nut  by  a  counter-pniclamation  from  Governor  Hayne,  in  which  was  exhibited  a  fixed  re«nln- 
tioM  to  resist  the  General  (iovernment,  even  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet ;  and  preparations  fortlic 
defence  of  the  State  were  every  where  made.  The  pOKsape  of  the  Compromise  Act,  however, 
in  Marcli.  183M,  put  an  end  to  the  symptoms  of  rebellion;  and  another  convention  in  South 
Carolina,  of  which  Governor  Ha3'ne  was  president,  soon  after  repealed  the  obnoxioas  measure. 

In  I)eceinlK.T,  1^34,  Governor  Hayne  retired  from  office  and  from  public  life.  Three  yean 
after,  he  was  elected  jircsident  of  the  Charleston,  Ixiuisville  and  Cincinnati  Railroad,  which  office 
he  held  until  his  death.    That  event  oci'urred  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  September,  1839. 

Tho  distiuj^iisliinp;  features  of  Mr.  Hayne's  character  and  appearance  are  thus  given  by  Mr. 
Henton,  in  the  work  iKjforo  quoted: — **  Nature  had  lavished  upon  him  all  the  gifts  which  lead 
to  eminence  in  public,  and  to  happiness  in  private  life.    Bej^inning  with  the  person  and  mannen 
— he  was  entirely  f<»rtunate  in  these  accessorial  advantages.    His  person  was  of  middle  sixe, 
(■li^ditly  alK)vo  it  in  height,  well  proportioned,  flexible  and  graceful.    His  face  was  fine — the 
features  mnnly,  well  formed,  expressive  and  quite  handsome :  a  countenance  ordinarily  thought- 
ful and  serious,  but  readily  lighting  up,  when  accosted,  with  an  expression  of  kindness,  intelfi- 
gcnc(%  cheerfulness  and  inviting  amiability.    His  manners  were  easy,  cordial,  unaffected,  af&ble; 
and  his  address  so  winning,  that  tho  fascinated  stranger  was  token  captive  at  the  first  salatatioo. 
These  personal  qualities  were  backed  by  those  of  the  mind — all  solid,  brilliant,  practical  and 
utilitarian :  and  always  employed  on  useful  objects,  pursued  from  high  motives,  and  by  £ur  and 
open  moans.    His  judgment  was  good,  and  he  exercised  it  in  the  serious  consideration  of  wh•^ 
ever  business  he  wns  engaged  upon,  with  an  honest  desire  to  do  what  was  right,  and  a  landaUa 
ambition  to  achieve  an  honorable  fame.    Ho  had  a  copious  and  ready  elocution,  flowing  at  will  in 
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a  strong  and  steady  current,  and  rich  in  the  material  which  constitutes  argument.  His  talents 
were  various,  and  shone  in  different  walks  of  life,  not  often  united :  eminent  as  a  lawyer,  dis- 
tinguished as  a  senator :  a  writer  as  well  as  a  speaker :  and  good  at  the  council  tahle.  All  these 
advantages  were  enforced  hy  exemplary  morals ;  and  improved  by  habits  of  study,  moderation, 
temperance,  self-control,  and  addiction  to  business.  There  was  nothing  holiday  or  empty  about 
him — no  lying-in  to  be  delivered  of  a  speech  of  phrases.  Practical  was  the  turn  of  his  mind : 
industry  an  attribute  of  his  nature :  labor  an  inherent  impulsion,  and  a  habit :  and  during  his 
ten  years  of  senatorial  service,  his  name  was  incessantly  connected  with  the  business  of  the 
Senate.  He  was  ready  for  all  work — speaking,  writing,  consulting — ^in  the  committee-room  as 
well  as  in  the  chamber— drawing  bills  and  reports  in  private  as  well  as  shining  in  the  public 
debate,  and  ready  for  the  social  intercourse  of  the  evening  when  the  labors  of  the  day  were 
over.  A  desire  to  do  service  to  the  country,  and  to  earn  just  fame  for  himself;  by  working  at 
usefttl  objects,  brought  all  these  high  qualities  into  constant,  active  and  brilliant  requisition.  To 
do  good  by  fair  means  was  the  labor  of  his  senatorial  life ;  and  I  can  truly  say  that,  in  ten  years 
of  close  association  with  him,  I  never  saw  him  actuated  by  a  sinister  motive,  a  selfish  calculation^ 
or  an  unbecoming  aspiration."  Ardent  and  steadfast  in  his  own  peculiar  principles,  he  never 
spoke  harshly  of  those  who  differed  from  him  in  opinion :  pure,  affectionate,  and  amiable  in  all 
the  relations  of  domestic  life,  he  was  universally  beloved  and  respected. 
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The  following  speech,  in  answer  to  Mr.  "Web-  in  relation  to  a  great  national  question  of  pub- 

ster's  first  speech  on  Mr.  Foot's  resolution,^  was  lie  policy.    Such  was  my  course.     The  gentle- 

jv        J  V    -ir    TT  4    *v    a      i?    ^  i.1.^  man  from  Missouri,  (Mr.  Benton,)  it  IS  true,  had 

delivered  by  Mr,  Hayne,  in  the  Senate  of  the  ^^^^^  ^^^  the  Eastern  States  an  early  and 

United  States,  on  the  twenty-first  of  January,  continued  hostility  towards  the  west,  and  re- 

1880.t  ferred  to  a  number  of  historical  facts  and  docu- 
ments in  support  of  that  charge.  Now,  sir,  how 

Mr.  PRB8IDE5T :  When  I  took  occasion,  two  ijave  these  different  arguments  been  met  ?   Hie 

days  ago,  to  throw  out  some  ideas  with  respect  honorable  gentleman  from  Mft<;saclnisetts,  after 

to  the  policy  of  the  government,  in  relation  to  deliberating  a  whole  night  upon  his  course, 

the  public  lands,  nothing  certamly  could  have  comes  into  this  chamber  to  vinmcate  Newikig- 

been  ftirther  from  my  thoughts,  than  that  I  land;  and  instead  of  making  up  his  issue  wi3i 

should  have  been  compelled  again  to  throw  the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  on  the  charges 

myself  upon  the  indulgence   of  the   Senate,  whidi  he  had  preferred,  chooses  to  consider  me 

Little  did  I  expect  to  be  called  upon  to  meet  such  as  the  author  of  ttiose  charges,  and  losing  sight 

an  argument  as  was  yesterday  urged  by  the  entirely  of  that  gentleman,  selects  me  as  liis 

gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  (Mr.  Webster.)  adversary,  and  pours  out  all  the  vials   of  his 

Sir,  I  questioned  no  man's  opinions ;  I  impeach-  mighty  wrath  upon  my  devoted  head.     Nor  is 

ed  no  man's  motives ;  I  charged  no  party,  or  he  willing  to  stop  there.     He  goes  on  to  assail 

State,  or  section  of  country,  with  hostility  to  the  institutions  and  policy  of  th^  south,  and 

any  other,  but  ventured,  as  I  thought  in  a  be-  calls  in  question  the  principles  and  conduct  of 

coming  spirit,  to  put  forth  my  own  sentiments  the  State  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent. 

— When  I  find  a  gentleman  of  mature  age  and  ex- 

•  ThefcnowingtetheTe«>intionofMr.Foot:— "-ftwoftwcl,  perienoe — of  acknowledged  talents,  and   pro- 

TlMt  tlM  Committee  on  Pnbiic  Lrads  be  iiistructed  to  in-  fo^n^  sagacity,  pursuing  a  course  like  this,  de- 

^[Bi»  and  report  the  qnMitity  of  the  pnbUciaadB  remaining  clming  the  contest  offered  from  the  west,  and 

wmid  within  each  Bute  and  Territory  and  whetter  it  be  ^^^ j       ^^  ^^^  nnoffending  SOUth,  I  must 

^^:f^iy'^^^"^T     1^"^^%    V     7t^  l^li        I  am*^„nd  to  beheve^  he  hils  some 

t^l^A'^^^J^Ll^I^r^lZ^l^^  object  in  view  which  he  has  not  ventured  to 

!!r^      wJ^^r^^a^      1     ?^    H^  disclose.    :fcfr.  President,  why  is  this?    HastJie 

And,  also,  whether  the  olBoe  of  Sorrejor  Ctoaeral,  and  iome  ^*''^^^"^*     ■«"  •  *  *^«»»vi^"t<,  w  *ij  «»  uuku  i     xxaa  maw 

flC  the  Land  Offloea,  may  not  be  abolished  without  detriment  gentiemau  discovered  in  f onner  contax) versies 

to  the  pabUc  interest;  or  whether  it  be  expedient  to  adopt  ^"^  "^®  gentleman  from  Missouri,  that  he  18 

SMMores  to  hasten  the  aales,  and  extend  more  rapidly  the  over-matohed  by  that  senator  ?      And  does  he 

•arrfys  of  the  pobUo  lands."  hope  for  an  easy  victory  over  a  more  feeble 

t  See  Mr.  Webstor^  aniwar  to  this  speech  at  page  870  adversary?    Has  the  gentleman's  distempered 

fimcy  been  disturbed  by  gloomy  forebo^ss&sQ^^ 
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*'  .'.'••.V  .'.! I ::r. '■«•■*  to  *m;  f'lrrrifr'l"  &!  w?»i'li  ht? 
>) ::.••■•!  r     H.'i-  rJ.o  ;.'}...-:  -.i'  t}.4-  ur:r\»r'A  Cm:!!;- 

•*  -*:ir  'f.*-  •  •■'■-^■i!!-  '-f 'J...'  ;:«r.T!'-Tn:in.'*  uri!  will 
ir  r.  iT  ■•'In'An  .'i?  i.!- !.i'I«l:r.j  f"  A .'••«!. 'irk  \i-i"rj' 
ril' Sriik-  ti  }i'»j-«-.  ar.'l  l,«trj'ir-  l'»-t  f'T  i.-vt/r.  *•:!! 
flM.'itirj.'  U'f'iri-  i.l-  h.-.'itt-l  Ui.,uiiuili':i  i      r»:r,  it" 

i?  U-    J.".-  '.?!-rt    til  Tf.rrj-r  l:j<«    U-tvii—U  tJji*   ^'vli- 

t!'  r:.:iri  f-'.i;i  M'— 'I'jri  mA  hirn-«-ir  i:i  ••.-ik-r  tn 
r4-«^-M-  ?h«-  «..'i-f  t"r'»rii  \\\v  runtt-t  it  h.i*iir«iv«ikf«! 
vitli  i!i»:  1* «■■.»,  JiT  -hrill  III. I  !h-  LTJiTitli/ii.  Sr,  I 
VI ill  Tiot  lir-  rlra;:::i-<l  iri?4»  tht*  «J«Nriio  r.f  rijy 
fri'-rj'l  fnmj  Mi-»4»'iri.  TIj*;  south  -IimII  not  l* 
fi.rr*«<!  into  a  <oiirii'  f  iiot  i:-*  own.  The  ^fcntlo- 
rn.vi  fpifM  Mi-i-'uri  i-ul»lf  to  ti^'lit  lii-*  own  hnt- 
tk-*.  llie  t''tl]»nt  wf-t  nof-i!-,  iii>  ajil  from  ilio 
s/iJith  to  rri.«;l  any  attack  wliic-h  njay  U-  iiuuk- 
fin  tlicni  from  any  r^iiart4.T.  b  r  th**  ^^-nticiiian 
from  Ma-«.M-hM;-cttH  rontrovfrt  th».*  farts  ami 
ftrtrMm«ntH  of  tlic  p:ntlcm:iM  t'pim  Mi-MoiH.  if 
\ii'.  ran — an<!  if  !nr  wiiith«;  victory,  let  liim  wear 
t!it:  honor-;  I  hliall  not  deprive  him  of  hiit 
lann-N. 

'J'Ih-  (T'-ntlfMian  from  M.'ii»*arliii«<'tts  in  reply 
to  my  nrmark-*  on  Xha  ininrioiin  operations  of 
our  hmd  «y^ii-m  on  th«*  jiro^jH.-rity  of  the  west, 
pron«Mjn<MHl  an  extra  vagrant  eiilo^riiim  on  the 
paternal  rare  whi<h  the  povern»ncnt  had  ex- 
ti-ndrd  towards  the  we«.t,  to  wliieh  lie  Attribut- 
ed all  til  at  wa'i  trn-at  and  excellent  in  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  the  new  State-.  Tfie  laii;rQiige 
of  tlic  p'ntlcman  on  this  topic,  fell  upon  my 
earn  like  tin-  almo>t  for^rotten  tone-*  of  the  torv 
JcadiT-^  of  the  I{riti*<h  Parliament,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  American  Kevolution.  Thev, 
t'Hi,  discovered,  that  the  colonies  had  ^rown 
p*e!»t  under  the  fo-terin;r  eare  of  the  Mother 
(loimtry  ;  and  I  mti-t  ("onfe**:*,  while  listening  to 
the  p'nileman,  I  tlioii^dit  the  afipropriate  rejdy 
to  his  arpimi-nt,  was  to  h<*  found  in  the  remark 
of  a  ceh'hratcd  orator,  made  on  that  occasion: 
*'  They  have  jjrown  great  in  spite  of  your  i»ro- 
tection." 

The  p-ntleman,  in  commenting  on  the  |)olicy 
of  the  f^'overnment,  in  relation  to  the  new 
Stati-M,  h;Ls  intHMliieed  to  our  n«)tice  n  certain 
Nathan  l)ane,  of  Ma^s.-ichuett'S  to  whom  he  at- 
trilmtes  the  celebrated  ordinance  of  '87,  by 
"vvhi<'h  lie  tells  us,  "slavery  \\\\<  for  ever  exelud- 
c<l  from  the  new  States  nortli  of  the  Ohio.*' 
After  eulo^'izinL'  the  wisdom  of  this  jirovirjlon, 
in  t<'nns  of  the  m^l^t  extrava^^ant  prai>e,  he 
breaks  forth  in  admiration  of  the  greatness  of 
Nathan  Ihiui — Mud  ^rreat  indeed  he  must  be,  if 
it  be  true  as  stated  l)v  the  senator  from  ^[it>«i»a- 
chusetts,  that  **  ho  was  greater  than  S<jl<»n  and 
Lycurgns,  Minos,  Numa  iN>mpilius,  and  all  the 
legislators  and  phih>so[ihers  of  the  world,"  an- 
cient, aiitl  miMlern.  Sir,  to  such  high  authority 
it  is  certainly  my  duty,  in  a  becoming  s[>irit  of 
humility,  to  submit.  And  yet,  the  gentlenmn 
will  ])!in!on  me,  when  I  «iy,  that  it  is  a  little 
unfortunate  for  the  fame  of  this  great  legisla- 
tor, th:it  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  should 
liave  prove<l,  that  he  was  not  the  author  of  the 
ordinance  of  '87,   on  which  the  senator  from 


M!i--.vh^i*et:«  tfl#  rc-Ar».-l   >..  z\:Ti   --  a  :z- ii- 
men:  to  hi*  nirr.^.     Sir.  I  I  .■■:*  :  ::  :    :1t  seii- 
r«  rwill  f.f]  ~rrie •"•::-; if>-  •-  f.r  ■  -.-  In  n::.v, 
uht-r.  J  tc!l  him.  !hit  *-■  !:::>  ire  wr  i  -,-iLi!- 
e*l  with  the  m-^lrrr.  tTcar  c* -n  ■  ■:'  N-  —  £:-«-LiLi 
that  'inrl!  he  infi  rTjjt-d  n-?  yv-terlij  'Jlli  ^t 
p.»^^-..^Hl  a  S..l4.r.  a'.'i  a  Lyour^.-^-i,  i::  :lr  :^r?-.'3 
•  •f  N:;fhan  I»ar.e.  he  wa?  ''■^ly   ki.  ■■.*i  f>  :Le 
■<i':th  ::•»  a  iiienil'or  «  f  a  ct-IeSra:e:  ::-sf:r.'>. 
'  cfilli-d  and  kn<iwn  by  tiie  nmne  uf  "  thr  IlArrrirJ 
C'«»iivenii'»n."  In  the  {'r"»^c*rdiiiir*  cf  :h^:  asrcc:- 
.  b!y.  \ihi«h  I  h"M  in  mv  hiii-L  lit  jijc  l?.j 
;  will  W'  fiii:r*d,  in  a  f.-w  lir.«r«,   the  Li.o.ry  of 
I  Nathan  I»ane:  and  a  little  farther  lt..   ::.vre  ij 
I  cnnclu-^ive  evidence  rif  that  ardent  dev  rioz  :o 
the  intere-ts  of  the  new  States,  wLieh  i:  s^-iis 


has  given  him  a  ju^t  claim  to  the  ti:]^  '*{  -Ysk- 
ther  of  tlie  West.''  I5y  the  2d  resCikri-.a  i'f  the 
^'Hartfonl  Convention."  it  i<*  de<-lare*l,  "thii 
J  it  i"*  exjiedient  to  attempt  to  uiake  pri:ivi.si.>n  f-.T 
j  restraining  C»»ngrcss  in  the  exercise  :i  an  ua- 
limited  j>ower  to  make  new  Staicri,  arid  adnii:- 
ting  them  into  the  Union.''  So  much  fi.»r  Na- 
than I)ane,  <»f  IJeverly,  Masa^ichiiseti?. 

In  commenting  ujion  my  view?  in  ^ela:i^.•n  to 
tlie  puldic  lands,  the  gentleman  illsist^.  that  it 
U'ing  one  of  the  condition*  of  the  graiits.  that 
these  lands  should  be  applied  to  "  the  onim^n 
lienefit  of  all  the  States,  tliey  must  alway*  re- 
main a  fund  for  revenue;"  and  adds  "they 
must  bo  treated  as  so  much  treafrure,"  Sir.  the 
gentleman  could  hardly  find  language  stran? 
en<Migh  to  convey  his 'disapprobation  Jif  the 
jndicy  which  I  had  ventnred  to  recommend  lo 
the  favorable  Consideration  of  the  countrv.  And 
what,  sir,  was  that  policy,  and  what  is  the  dif- 
ference l>etween  that  gentleman  and  myself,  on 
this  sabject?  ,  I  threw  out  the  idea,  that  the 
public  lands  onght  not  to  be  reserved  forever, 
as  **  a  great  fund  of  revenue ;"  that  they  «>uc:ht 
not  to  bo  "  treaU-d  as  a  great  treasure :"  but, 
that  the  course  of  our  policy  shoidd  rather  be 
directed  towards  the  creation  of  new  State?, 
and  building  up  great  and  flourishing  communi- 
tiej*. 

Now,  sir,  will  it  believed,  by  those  who  now 
hear  mc — and  who  listened  to  the  geRtleman'a 
denunciation  of  my  doctrines,  yesterdav — that 
a  book  then  lay  open  before  him — ^nay.'that  he 
held  it  in  his  hand,  and  read  from  it  certain  [las- 
sjiger*  of  his  own  speech,  delivered  to  the  House 
of  Rejjresentatives  in  1825,  in  which  speech 
he  himself  contended  for  the  very  doctrines  I 
had  advocated,  and  almost  in  the  same  tenD& 
Here  is  the  »iiQQch  of  the  Hon.  Daniel  Wel^ster, 
contained  in  the  first  volume  of  Gales  and  Sea- 
ton  V  Register  of  Debates,  (p.  261,)  delivered  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  oii  the  18tb  of 
January,  1825,  in  a  debate  on  the  Cumlierland 
Road— the  very  debate  from  which  the  senator 
read  yesterday.  I  shall  read  from  the  celebra- 
ted speech  two  passages,  from  which  it  will  ap- 
pear tliat  both  OS  to  the  past,  and  the  futnre 
j>olicy  of  the  government  in  relation  to  the  pub- 
lic lands,  the  gentleman  from  Mi^sachnsettB 
maintained,  in  1825,  sabstantlally  the  same 
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opinions  which  I  have  advanced ;  but  which  he 
now  so  strongly  reprobates.  I  said,  sir,  that 
the  system  of  credit  sales  by  which  the  west 
had  been  kept  constantly  in  debt  to  the  United 
States,  and  by  which  tbeir  wealth  was  drained 
off  to  be  expended  elsewhere,  bad  operated  in- 
juriously on  their  prosperity.  On  this  point  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  in  January,  1825, 
expressed  himself  thus:  ^^ There  could  be  no 
doubt  if  gentlemen  looked  at  the  money  receiv- 
ed into  the  Treasury  from  the  sale  of  the  public 
lands  to  the  west,  and  then  looked  to  the  whole 
amount  expended  by  government,  (even  includ- 
ing the  whole  amount  of  what  was  laid  out  for 
the  army,)  the  latter  must  be  allowed  to  be 
very  inconsiderable,  and  there  must  be  a  con- 
stant drain  of  money  from  the  west  to  pay  for 
the  public  lands.  It  might  indeed  be  said  that 
this  was  no  more  than  the  reflnence  of  capital 
which  had  previously  gone  over  the  mountains. 
Be  it  so.  Still  its  practical  effect  was  to  pro- 
duce inconvenience,  if  not  distress,  by  absorbing 
the  money  of  the  people." 

I  contended  that  the  public  lands  ought  not 
to  be  treated  merely  as  "  a  fund  for  revenue" — 
that  they  ought  not  be  hoarded  ^^as  a  great 
treasure."  On  this  point  the  senator  expressed 
himself  thus:  ^'government,  he  believed,  had 
received  eighteen  or  twenty  millions  of  dollars 
from  the  public  lands,  and  it  was  with  the  great- 
est satisfaction  he  adverted  to  the  change  which 
had  been  introduced  in  the  mode  of  paying  for 
them;  yet  he  could  never  think  the  national 
domain  was  to  be  regarded  as  any  great  source 
of  revenue.  The  great  object  of  the  govern- 
ment in  respect  of  these  lands,  was  not  so  much 
tiie  money  derived  from  their  sale,  as  it  was  the 
getting  them  settled.  What  he  meant  to  say 
was,  he  did  not  think  they  ought  to  hug  that 
domain  as  a  great  treasure,  which  was  to  en- 
rich the  exchequer." 

Now,  Mr.  President,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
very  doctrines  which  the  gentleman  so  indig- 
nantly abandons,  were  urged  by  him  in  1825 ; 
and  if  I  had  actually  borrowed  my  sentiments 
from  those  which  he  then  avowed,  I  could  not 
have  fdllowed  more  closely  in  his  footsteps. 
Sir,  it  is  only  since  the  gentleman  quoted  this 
book,  yesterday,  that  my  attention  has  been 
tarnc^d  to  the  sentiments  he  expressed  in  1825, 
and,  if  I  had  remembered  them,  I  might  possi- 
bly have  been  deterred  from  uttering  senti- 
ments here,  which  it  might  well  be  suppose^  I 
had  borrowed  from  that  gentleman. 

In  1825  the  gentleman  told  the  world,  that 
the  pohlio  lands  ^'  ought  not  to  be  treated  as  a 
treasufje."  He  now  tells  us,  that  *'  they  must 
be  treated  as  so  much  treasure."  What  the 
deliberate  opmion  of  the  gentleman  on  this  sub- 

^^t  may  be,  belongs  not  to  me  to  determine ; 
1 1  do  not  think  he  can,  with  the  shadow  of 
Justice  or  propriety,  impugn  my  sentiments, 
while  his  own  recorded  opinions  are  identical 
with  my  own.  When  the  gentleman  refers  to 
the  conditions  of  the  grants  under  which  the 
United  States  have  acquired  these  lands,  and  1 


insists  that,  as  they  are  declared  to  be  *'  for  the 
common  benefit  of  all  the  States,"  they  can 
only  be  treated  as  so  much  treasure,  I  think  he 
has  applied  a  rule  of  construction  too  narrow 
for  the  case.    If  in  the  deeds  of  cession  it  has 
been  declared  that  the  grants  were  intended 
for  "  the  common  benefit  of  all  the  States,"  it 
is  clear,  from  other  provisions,  that  they  were 
not  intended  merely  as  so  much  property ;  for  it 
18  expressly  declared,  that  the  object  of  the  grants 
is  the  erection  of  new  States ;  and  the  United 
States,  in  accepting  this  trust,  bind  themselves 
to  facilitate  the  foundation  of  these  States  to 
be  admitted  into  the  Union  with  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  original  States.    This,  sir, 
was  the  great  end  to  which  all  parties  looked, 
and  it  is  by  the  fulfilment  of  this  high  trust, 
that  ^'  the  common  benefit  of  all  the  States"  is 
to  be  best  promoted.     Sir,  let  me  tell  the  sen- 
tleman,  that  in  the  part  of  the  country  in  which 
I  live,  we  do  not  measure  political  benefits  bv 
the  money  standard.    We  consider  as  more  val- 
uable than  gold,  liberty,  principle,  and  justice. 
But,  sir,  if  we  are  bound  to  act  on  the  narrow 
principles  contended  for  by  the  gentleman,  I  am 
wholly  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  he  can  recon- 
cile his  principles  with  his  own  practice.    The 
lands  are,  it  seems,  to  be  treated  '*  as  so  much 
treasure,"  and  must  be  applied  to  the  "  com- 
mon benefit  of  all  the  States."    Now,  if  this  be 
so,  whence  does  he  derive  the  right  to  appro- 
priate them  for  partial  and  local  objects  ?  How 
can  the  gentleman  consent  to  vote  away  im- 
mense bodies  of  these  lands,  for  canals  in  Indi- 
ana and  Illinois,  to  the  Louisville  and  Portland 
canal,  to  Kenyon  College  in  Ohio,  to  schools  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  other  objects  of  a  simi- 
lar description  ?    If  grants  of  this  character  can 
fairly  be  considered  as  made  "  for  the  common 
benefit  of  all  the  States,"  it  can  only  bo,  because 
all  the  States  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
each — a  principle  which,  carried  to  the  full  ex- 
tent, destroys  all  distinction  between  local  and 
national  objects,  and  is  certainly  broad  enough 
to  embrace  the  principles  for  which  I  have  ven- 
tured to  contend.    Sir,  the  true  difference  be- 
tween us  I   take  to  be  this:  the  gentleman 
wishes  to  treat  the  public  lands  as  a  great  trea- 
sure, just  as  so  mucn  money  in  the  treasury,  to 
be  applied  to  all  objects,  constitutional  and  un- 
constitutional, to  which  the  public  money  is 
constantly  applied.     I  consider  it  as  a  sacred 
trust,  which  we  ought  to  fulfil,  on  the  princi- 
ples for  which  I  have  contended. 

The  senator  from  Massachusetts  has  thought 
proper  to  present  in  strong  contrast  the  friendly, 
feelings  of  the  east  towards  the  west,  with  senti- 
ments of  an  opposite  character  displayed  by  the 
south  in  relation  to  appropriations  for  internal 
improvements.  Now,  sir,  let  it  be  recollected 
that  the  south  have  made  no  professions;  I 
have  certainly  made  none  in  their  behalf  of  re- 
gard for  the  west.  It  has  been  reserved  for  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  while  he  vannts 
over  his  own  personal  devotion  to  western  in- 
terests, to  claim  for  the  entire  seotion  of  c^sos^ 
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try  to  uliirli  he  ltcl«»n;r*.  on  anli-nt  friendship 
Inr  the  wv'-t,  us  iiijinifei'ttHl  hy  their  t^npiHirt  of 
the  H\Ntiiij  nf  iritcriKil  itiipnivemeiit,  while  he 
r:ut.H  m  mir  tectfj  thi-  ri-pmai-li  that  tlie  south 
hufi  iiijiiii!"i-tiM!  hiMility  t«i  wc-tern  intere^t•i  in 
ojilHiMiii;;  {ilil»riijiri:iti«»ri«»  fur  Mirhifhje^'t**.     That 
gi-tlllrTllill),    :it    the    ^aTne    tiiiie,    lU-ktlMwK'<l;.V(l 
tliat  the  MMith  entfrtaiiis  cnnMitutiniial  sorujilefi 
on  this  Mi!ijf«t.  Are  we  then.  >ir,  to  iHiderstainl, 
thiit  the  ^entiemun  ConMiJers  it  a  jii-t  suhject  of 
reproach,  ih:it  wc  resj^rt  <»ur  oath-*,  hy  whirh 
we  are  Innind  "to  jin-MTVi',  iiroti-et  iin«l  defend 
the  ron-'tiliitiitn  of  the  rnited  StatL-s  ? ''    Would 
the  ^^-niK-iiian  have  u.4  inanift*st  our  h>ve  to  the 
wot  hy  traiMplin;;  under  foot  our  mn^tirutional 
KTUph-x/     Uuvs  he   not  jK*rii'ive,  if  the  south 
iii  t<i  he  reproMchvd  with  unkinilneSA  to  the  west, 
in    votin^^  a^Min^t  npiiropriations,    which   the 
(rcntli'iiian  ndiiiit-s  they  criuld  not  vi>to  for  with- 
out doin;^  violence  to  their  const itutionsd  opin- 
ions, that  he  exposes  hintsi<If  to  the  question: 
whether,  if  he  was  in  our  situation,  he  could 
not  vote  ftir  these  appropriations,  reirardless  of 
his  scruples?     N»i,  sir,  I  will  not  do  the  t^entlo- 
inan  so  ^reat  injustice.     He  has  fallen  into  this 
error  from  not  havin;:  duly  wei^lied  the  force 
and  eflVM't  of  the  reproa^'li  which  he  wa«»  endeav- 
oring to  <':Lst  uiNiii  the  >outli.      Ir)  relation  to  the 
othrr  jmiiit,  the  friend>hip  manifi.*ste<l  by  Xew 
England  towards  the  west,  in  their  support  of 
the  systenj  of  internal  iniproveuieiit,  the  gentle- 
man will  pardon  nie  for  saying;,  that  I  think  he 
irt  eipially  unfortunate  in  having  introduci'<l  that 
t4»])ic.     As  that  gentleni.'ui  has  forced  it  npon 
ns,  however,  1  cannot  sutler  it  to  pass  unnoticed. 
When  the  ^'entlernau  tells  us  tliat  the  appropria- 
tions  for   internal   improvement  in   the  west, 
Would,  in  almost  every  instance,  Ijave   failed, 
hul  for  New  Kn^land  votes,  he  has  forp»tteu  to 
tell  u.s  the  when,  the  how,  and  the  when*fore 
this  new  Inirn  zeal  fur  the  west  sprunj;  up  in  the 
bosom  c»f  New  Kn^:land.     If  wehiok  buck  only 
a  few  years,  we  will  tind,  in  both  Houses  of 
Con^'ress.  an  unil'orm  and  steady  opposition,  on 
the  i»art  of  the  members  from  the  eastern  States, 
generally  to  alIuppn)j»riations  of  this  character. 
At  the  time  I  became  a  member  of  this  House, 
and  fiir  some  time  afterwards,  adecided  miyoritj 
of  the  New  KiiL'land  si-nutors  were  opiK>sed  to 
the  very  mejisures    which   the    seii;itor    from 
Massachusetts  tells  us  tliey  m)W  cordially  sup|)ort. 
Sir,  the  journals  are  K'foro  me,  and  un  exami- 
nation of  them  will  siUisfy  every  gentleman  of 
tliat  fact. 

It  ma-t  bo  well  known  to  every  one  whose 
experience  dates  back  its  far  as  182o,  that  up  to 
a  certain  i»eriod,  Xew  Kn^rhmd  was  jrenerally 
opposed  to  appropriations  for  internal  improve- 
ments in  the  west.  The  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts may  be  himself  an  excei>tion,  but  if  he 
went  for  the  sveteni  before  1825,  it  is  certain 
that  ]iis  colleagues  did  not  go  with  him.  In  the 
session  of  1^24  and  '25,  however,  (a  memorable 
era  in  the  history  of  this  country,)  a  wonderful 
change  took  ])laco  in  New  England,  in  relation 
to   western    interests.    Sir,  uu  extraordinary 


union  of  sympathies  and  of  int«rreitji  was  then 
etfectei!,  which  brought  the  east  and  the  west 
j  into  vhm.'  alliance.     The   Nnik  fn»m  w.hieh  I 
havel>efore  n-ad  contaiD^  the  first  public  annon- 
ciution  of  that  happy  reooDciliation  of  ciiindict- 
ing    interests,   |»ers(>na]    aod    politic&l,   which 
bmught  the  east  and  west  tugether,  and  hacked 
in  a  fraternal  embrace  the  two  great  orators  of 
the  e:ist  and  the  west.     Sir,  it  was  on  the  l^th 
Jaiiuary,  1x25,  while  the  res^alt  of  the  Pru- 
dential election,  in  the  House  of  litrpres^ntativ^ 
wai  still  <!on!»tful,  while  the  whole  c<»nntry  wm 
hNikinir  with  intense  anxiety  to  that  leds'latlTe 
hull,  where  the  mighty  drania  was  m>  9ui>n  to 
be  acte«l  that  we  saw  the  leaders  of  two  gr«*x 
parties  in  the  House  and  in  the  nation,  "taking 
sweet  counsel  togetlier,''  and  in  a  celebrated  de- 
bate on  the  Cumberland  Rood,  lighting  «ide  by 
side  for  Western  interests.  It  was  on  that  menn 
oruble  fK-caxion  that   the  senator  fnun  Ma«i- 
chusetts  held  out  the  white  tlag  to  the  w«^ 
and  uttered  th(»se  liberal  sentiments,  which  he, 
yesterday,  so  indignantly  repudiated.     TTien  it 
was,  tliat  that  happy  union  between  the  mem- 
bers of  the  celebrated  coalition  was  consamma- 
ted,  whose  immediate  issue  wa»  a  President 
from  one  quarter  of  the  Union,  with  the  «ucc»- 
sion  (a<«  it  was  supposed)  securtrd  to  another. 
The  *^  American  System,"  before  a  rude,  dis- 
jointed   and    misshapen    mass,   now  adorned 
fonn  and  c«>nsistency :  then  it  was,   that  ii  be- 
came the  *'setile<i  policy  of  the  govercment,'' 
that  tills  system  should  be  s«>  administered  a»  to 
create  a  recipnicity  of  interests,  and  arei-iprucd 
distribution  of  goveniment   favors,   east   and 
west,  (the  tariff  and  internal  improvenienui,) 
while    the  south— yes,  sir,   the  impracticable 
south  wa«»  to  bo  ^*out  of  your  protection.''  The 
gi'iitleman  may  lK)ast  as  much  a<«  ho  pleases  of 
the  friendship  of  New  England  for  the  west,  as 
di>]>layed  in  their  support  of  internal  improve- 
ment— but,  when  he  next  introduces  that  topic, 
I  trust  that  he  will  tell  us  when  tliat  friendship 
commenced,  how  it  was  brought  about,  ain 
why  it  was  established.      Before  I  leave  this 
topic,  I  must  be  permitted  to  say,  thab  Uie  true 
character  of  the  policy  now   pursued  Dy  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  and  his  friendd^ 
in  relation  to  appropriations  of  land  and  money, 
for  the  benefit  of  tne  west,  is  in  my  estimation 
very  similar  to  that  pursued  by  Jacob  of  old  to- 
wards Ills  brother  ^sau — it  robs  them  of  their 
birtliright  for  a  meM  of  pottage. 

The  gentleman  fh>m  Massachusetts,  in  allud- 
ing to  a  remark  of  mine,  that  before  any  dis- 
position could  bo  made  of  the  public  landsi  the 
national  debt  (for  which  they  stand  pledged) 
must  bo  first  paid,  took  oocaaion  to  mtimate 
^*-  that  the  extraordinary  feryor  which  seems  to 
exist  in  a  certain  quarter  (meaning  the  south, 
sir)  for  the  })ayment  of  the  debt,  arises  from  a 
disix>sition  to  weaken  the  ties  which  bind  the 
people  to  the  Union.''  While  the  gentleuiaii 
deals  us  this  blow,  he  professes  an  ardent  desiie 
to  see  the  debt  speedily  extingoished.  He  most 
excuse  me,  however,  for  foelkig  aome  distnut 
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on  that  subject  nntil  I  find  this  disposition  mani- 
fested by  something  stronger  than  professions. 
I  shall  look  for  acts,  decided  and  nneqniyocal 
acts ;  for  the  performance  of  which  an  oppor- 
tonity  will  very  soon,  (if  I  am  not  greatly  mis- 
taken,) be  afforded.  Sir,  if  I  were  at  liberty  to 
judge  of  the  course  which  that  gentleman  would 
pnrsne,  from  the  principles  which  he  has  laid 
down  in  relation  to  this  matter,  I  should  be 
bound  to  coDcIude  that,  he  will  be  found  acting 
with  those  with  whom  it  is  a  darling  object  to 
prevent  the  payment  of  the  public  debt.  He 
tells  us  he  is  desirous  of  paying  the  debt,  "  be- 
cause we  are  under  an  obligation  to  discharge 
it."  Now,  sir,  suppose  it  should  happen  that 
the  public  creditors,  with  whom  we  have  con- 
tracted the  obligation,  should  release  us  from  it, 
80  fiir  as  to  declare  their  willingness  to  wait,  for 
payment  for  fifty  years  to  come,  provided  only, 
the  interest  shall  be  punctually  discharged.  The 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  YnR  then  be  re- 
kased  from  the  obligation  which  now  makes 
him  desirous  of  paying  the  debt ;  and  let  me 
tell  the  gentleman,  the  holders  of  the  stock  will 
not  only  release  us  from  this  obligation,  but  they 
will  implore,  nay,  they  will  even  pay  us  not  to 
pay  them.  But  adds  the  gentleman,  so  far  as 
the  debt  may  have  an  affect  in  binding  the 
debtors  to  the  country,  and  thereby  serving  as 
a  link  to  hold  the  States  together,  he  would  be 
glad  that  it  should  exist  for  ever.  Surely  then, 
nr,  on  the  gentleman^s  own  principles,  he  must 
be  opposed  to  the  payment  of  the  debt. 

Sir,  let  me  tell  that  gentleman  that  the  south 
repudiates  the  idea  that  a  pecuniary  depend- 
ence on  the  Federal  Government  is  one  of  the 
legitimate  means  of  holding  the  States  together. 
A  monied  interest  in  the  Government  is  essen- 
tially a  base  interest :  and  just  so  far  as  it  op- 
erates to  bind  the  feelings  of  those  who  are 
tnlyjected  to  it,  to  the  government,— just  so  far 
SB  it  operates  in  creating  sympathies  and  inter- 
ests that  would  not  otherwise  exist — is  it  op- 
posed to  all  the  principles  of  free  government, 
and  at  war  with  virtue  and  patriotism.  Sir, 
theKnk  which  hinds  the  public  creditors,  as 
tnch,  to  their  country,  binds  them  equally  to  all 
flovemments,  whether  arbitrary  or  free.  In  a 
free  government  this  principle  of  abject  depend- 
ence, if  extended  through  all  the  ramifications 
of  society,  must  be  fatal  to  liberty.  Already 
have  we  made  alarming  strides  in  that  direction. 
Hie  entire  class  of  manufacturers,  the  holders 
of  stocks,  with  their  hundreds  of  millions  of 
eapital,  are  held  to  the  government  by  the  strong 
link  of  pecuniary  interests ;  millions  of^-people 
—entire  sections  of  country,  interested,  or  oe- 
Uevtiig  themselves  to  be  so,  in  the  pubhc  lands 
and  the  public  treasure,  are  bound  to  the  gov- 
ttmnent  by  the  expectation  of  pecuniary  favors. 
If  this  system  is  carried  much  farther,  no  man 
can  ftU  to  see  that  every  generous  motive  of 
attaehment  to  the  country  will  be  destroyed, 
and  in  its  place  wiU  spring  np  those  low,  grov- 
eDing,  base  and  selfish  feelings  which  bind  men 
to  the  fbotstool  of  a  despot  by  bonds  as  strong 
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and  enduring  as  those  which  attach  them  to 
free  institutions.  Sir,  I  would  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  this  government  in  the  affections  of  the 
Seople — I  would  teach  them  to  cling  to  it  by 
ispensing  equal  justice,  and  above  all,  by  se- 
curing the  *'  blessings  of  liberty  "  to  "themselves 
and  to  their  posterity," 

The  honorable  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
has  gone  out  of  his  way  to  pass  a  high  eulogi- 
um  on  the  State  of  Ohio.  In  the  most  impas- 
sioned tones  of  eloquence,  he  described  her  ma- 
jestic march  to  greatness.  He  told  us  that  having 
already  left  all  the  other  States  far  behind,  she 
was  now  passing  by  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania, 
and  about  to  take  her  station  by  the  side  of 
New  York.  To  all  this,  sir,  I  was  disposed 
most  cordiaUy  to  respond.  When,  however, 
the  gentlemanproceeded  to  contrast  the  State 
of  Ohio  with  Kentucky,  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  latter,  I  listened  to  him  with  regret ;  and 
when  he  proceeded  further  to  attribute  the  great, 
and  as  he  supposed,  acknowledged  superiority 
of  the  former  in  population,  wealth  and  general 

Srosperity,  to  the  policy  of  Nathan  Dane  of 
[assachusetts,  which  had  secured  to  the  people 
of  Ohio  (by  the  Ordinance  of  '87)  a  population 
of  freemen,  I  will  confess  that  my  feelings  suf- 
fered a  revulsion,  which  I  am  now  unable  to 
describe,  in  any  language  sufficiently  respect- 
ful towards  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 
In  contrasting  the  State  of  Ohio  with  Kentucky, 
for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  the  superiority 
of  the  former,  and  of  attributing  that  superior- 
ity to  the  existence  of  slavery  in  the  one  State, 
and  its  absence  in  tlie  other,  I  thought  I  could 
discern  the  very  spirit  of  the  Missouri  question, 
intruded  into  this  debate  for  objects  best  known 
to  the  gentleman  himself.  Did  that  gentleman, 
sir,  when  he  formed  the  determination  to  cross 
the  southern  border,  in  order  to  invade  the 
State  of  South  Carolina,  deem  it  prudent  or  ne- 
cessary to  enlist  under  his  banners  the  prejudices 
of  the  world,  which,  like  Swiss  troops,  may 
be  engaged  in  any  cause,  and  are  prepared  to 
serve  under  any  leader  ?  Did  he  desire  to  avail 
himself  of  those  remoirseless  allies,  the  passions 
of  mankind,  of  which  it  may  be  more  truly  said 
than  of  the  savage  tribes  of  the  wilderness, 
^Hhat  their  known  rule  of  warfare  is  an  indis- 
criminate slaughter  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  con- 
ditions ?"  Or  was  it  supposed,  sir,  that  in  a 
premeditated  and  unprovoked  attack  upon  the 
south,  it  was  advisable  to  begin  by  a  gentle  ad- 
monition of  our  supposed  weakness,  in  order  to 
prevent  us  from  making  that  firm  and  manly 
resistance  due  to  our  own  character  and  our 
dearest  interest  ?  Was  the  significant  hint  of 
the  weakness  of  slave-holding  States,  when  con- 
trasted with  the  superior  strengUi  of  free  States, 
— ^like  the  glare  of  the  weapon  half  drawn  from 
its  Bcabbaro,  intended  to  enforce  the  lessons  of 
prudence  and  patriotism,  which  the  gentieman 
had  resolved,  out  of  his  abundant  generosity* 
gratuitously  to  bestow  upon  us  ?  Mr.  President, 
the  impression  which  has  gone  abroad,  of  the 
weakness  of  the  south,  as  connected  with  tk^c 
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p1:ivf  «|iit>ti<»n,  ox|^»si's  us  to  iino)i  cnn^tant  at-  | 
tjnk-.  Iini-  t!"iie  u-*  t*^  imu-h  inj"^'.  *"J  »"  caKii-  ] 
latinl  tii  priMliicf  ^nrli  inAiiitv  inir4'liii*ts  tlint  I 
eiiil*r:iiv  tin*  «Mra-iiin  ])reM*nti'<|  hy  the  riM narks 
nt' t!n- j^'ntKrnan  of  Slassurhust'tls,  to  iK-flare 
tliat  \vr  are  rvafly  tn  luii'ttlie  iini-jitioii  priiinjit- 
ly  aiici  iVarU-^^ly.  It  is  one  Inun  wliirh  we  are 
not  (liiifNiM'd  to  shrink,  in  wlintevi-r  form  or 
un<liT  w  liat«-viT  cirounistAXK^w  it  may  he  press- 

Wean*  n-aily  to  make  up  the  i-^sne  witli  the 
(^•Tlt)i'rnan,  as  to  the  intiuenre  of  shivery  on 
individual  and  national  chanu'ter — <>n  thepros- 
jKirity  ami  L'n*atiiess.  either  of  the  rnitiil  States 
or  of  partiruhir  Stati"<.  Sir,  when  arrai;rni-«l 
heftire  tlie  har  of  pulilie  o]>inion,  on  this  rliar^> 
of  bhivery.  we  ran  stand  up  with  roHM-iou-*  ree- 
titnde.  pK'a«!  not  piihy,  and  put  tmrM-Ive*:  upon 
(oh)  and  our  cnuntrv.  Sir,  we  will  not  con-sent 
to  Inok  at  >laverv  in  the  ab>trart.  We  will  not 
Ftii]>  to  in<|uin*  whether  the  hhu-k  man,  as  some 
philo-^iphers  have  contende*!,  is  of  an  inferior 
rare,  nor  whether  Id-*  ndor  and  condition  are 
ell'eris  uf  a  tMif.e  inflicted  for  the  otlenres  <if  Ins 
an»'eMiirsf  We  deal  in  no  ahstra<*tionH.  We 
will  n(»t  liHik  hark  to  impiire  whether  our  fu- 
tluTx  Were  ^ruiltless  in  intnHlnriii^  nlavos  into 
IJii*-  mnntry  ?  If  an  impiiry  hhould  ever  Ik*  in- 
stituted in  tiu-*e  matters  however,  it  will  Ikj 
found  fliat  the  profits  of  the  slave  trade  were 
not  eontini*il  to  the  south.  Southern  shii)s  and 
southern  •.aih>rs  were  not.  the  inntruments  of 
hrin^nuL'  slaves  to  the  shores  o\'  America,  nor  did 
our  mcrelianfs  reap  the  profits  of  tliat  '*  acrurse<l 
trattic.''  JJut,  sir,  wo  will  pa«is  overall  this.  If 
hlaverv.  ms  it  now  exists  in  this  count rv,  bo  an 
evil.  We  ot'  the  present  day  found  it  ready  made 
to  our  ha  [ids.  Finding  our  lot  cast  anuui^  a 
])eopK*,  wlioni  (umI  had  manife'«tly  committed  to 
our  care,  wo  ditl  not  sit  d«iwn  to  spi'culate  on 
fthstract  t|Ui*stions  of  theoretical  lil»erty.  We 
met  it  as  a  practical  question  of  ohlipition  and 
dutv.  We  resolved  to  make  the  Iwst  of  the  sit- 
nation  in  which  Providence  ha<l  placed  us,  and 
to  tnllil  the  lii^'h  tni*.ts  winch  had  devolved 
ui>on  us  as  the  owners  of  slaves,  in  the  only 
way  in  which  such  a  trust  could  ho  fulfilled, 
without  spreading  mi'*ery  and  ruin  throu|;hout 
the  hind.  We  found  that  wo  had  to  deal  with  A 
]ieople  whose  physical,  moral  and  intellectual 
hahits  and  <haracter  totally  disipialified  them 
from  the  enjoyment  of  the  hlessinjrs  of  freedom. 
We  couhl  not  send  them  hack  to  the  shores 
fn»m  whence  their  fathers  had  hoen  taken  ;  their 
numlKTs  forbade  tho  thoutriit,  even  if  we  did 
not  know  that  tlieir  condition  here  is  infinitely 
])referahlo  to  what  it  possibly  could  bo  anionfi^ 
tlie  barren  sandii  and  sava«:o  tribes  of  Africa; 
and  it  was  wholly  irreconcilable  with  all  our 
noti<»ns  of  humanity  to  tear  as>under  tho  ten- 
der  ties  which  they  ha<i  formed  among  us,  to 
gratify  tho  feelings  of  a  false  philanthropy. 
What  a  commentary  on  the  wisdom,  justice, 
and  humanity  of  tho  southern  slave  owner  is 
presented  by  the  example  <»f  certain  benevolent 
associations   and   charitable   individoals  else- 


wliere.  Slie<lding  weak  tears  over  snfferina 
which  had  existence  only  in  their  own  sickly  im- 
atfinatijins,  these  '•friemls  of  humanitT'*  M 
themstlves  systematically  to  "Work  to  sednct 
the  slaves  of  the  snuth  Inun  their  masters.  By 
means  of  misi^iiinaries  and  ]MditiriiI  tracts  tU 
scheme  was  in  a  great  ineosurL*  suecossful.  Thou- 
sands of  these  deluded  victiiurt  of  fanaticism 
were  si'duovd  into  the  c-nioymont  of  freedom  in 
our  northern  citie^i.  And  'what  Las  l^ecn  thi 
conse«]uence  ?  (»«»  to  these  citios  ui>w  and  a^ 
the  I  p  lest  ion.  Visit  the  dark  aud  narrow  Une& 
and  olhJcuro  recesses  which  have  Wen  OMisned 
by  comm«»n  o«insent  as  tho  nlKxles  ufthi>e  out- 
casts of  the  world — the  free  iKniple  of  color.  Sir. 
there  does  not  exist  on  tlic*  face  of  the  «rhol» 
earth,  a  population  so  pix»r,  so  wretched,  go  vile, 
so  loaths<»me,  so  utterly  destitute  of  all  the  com- 
forts, conveniences,  and  decoiicies  of  life,  as  tbe 
unfortunate  blacks  of  Philadelphia,  and  New 
York  and  lioston.  Liberty  has  been  to  them 
tlie  greatest  of  calamities,  the  heaviest  of  curses 
Sir,  I  have  had  some  opportunities  of  nuk- 
ing comjmrison  K'tween  the  c<»mlition  of  the 
free  iiegnK's  of  tlie  north,  and  the  slave*  of  tlrf 
SfMith.  ami  the  comparixm  h:is  left  not  uolyui 
indelible  impression  of  tho  sui»erior  advantdijes 
of  the  latter,  hut  has  g(>ne  far  to  reconcile  lue 
to  slavery  itself.  Never  have  I  felt  so  ftirciUr 
that  touching descripti I m,  *'  the  foxvs  have  hiJtfi 
aiul  the  birds  of  the  air  have  nests,  but  the  Sod 
of  Man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head,"  as  wiiea 
I  have  seen  this  unhappy  race,  naked  and  hi>iu^ 
less,  almost  starving  in  tlie  streets,  and  aUl- 
doned  by  all  the  world.  Sir,  I  have  seen;  iu  the 
neighborho(Kl  ofoneof  the  most  moral,  religii>QS 
aiid  refined  cities  of  the  nortli,  a  family  of  firve 
blacks  driven  to  the  caves  of  the  nxrks,  and 
there  obtaining  a  precarious  snbsidt4!Dce  from 
charity  and  plunder. 

When  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetti 
adopts  and  reiterates  tlie  old  charge  of  weak- 
ness as  resulting  from  slavery,  I  mast  be  per- 
mitted to  call  for  the  proof  of  tLose  bltghtiu 
effects  which  he  ascribes  -to  its  influence.  I 
suspect  that  when  the  subject  ii»  clos«ly  exfls- 
ined,  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  not  much 
force  even  in  the  plausible  objection  of  tbe 
want  of  physical  power  in  slave-holding  States^ 
The  i)ower  of  a  country  is  compounded  of  in 
population  and  its  wealth,  and  in  modem  time^ 
where,  from  the  very  form  and  structure  rtf  so- 
ciety, by  far  the  greater  portion  of  tlie  people 
must,  even  during  the  continuance  of  the  most 
desolating  wars,  be  employed  in  the  cultivation 
of  tho  soil  and  other  peaoelul  pursuits,  it  nu^  be 
well  doubted,  whether  slave-nolding  States,  by 
reason  of  the  superior  value  of  their  prodiictiain» 
are  not  able  to  maintain  a  number  of  troops  in  tbe 
field,  fully  equal  to  what  could  be  supported  by 
States  with  a  larger  white  population,  bat  not 
possessed  of  equal  resomtses. 

It  is  a  popular  error,  to  suppone  that  in  any 
possible  state  of  things,  the  people  of  a  coontiy 
could  ever  be  ealled  out  ^^  en  masse,''  or  that  ft 
hali^  or  a  third,  or  even  a  fifth  put  d  tbe 
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physical  force  of  any  country,  coold  ever  be 
brought  into  the  field.  The  difficulty  is  not  to 
procure  men,  but  to  provide  the  means  of 
maintaining  them ;  and  in  this  view  of  the  sub* 
Ject,  it  may  be  asked  whether  the  Southern 
States  are  not  a  source  of  strength  and  power, 
and  not  of  weakness  to  the  country  ? — whether 
they  have  not  contributed^  and  are  not  now 
contributing  largely  to  the  wealth  and  pros- 
perity of  every  State  in  this  Union  ?  From  a 
Ettatement  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  it  appears 
that  in  ten  years — from  1818  to  1827,  inclusive 
— ^the  whole  amount  of  the  domestic  exports 
of  the  United  States  was  $521,811,045.  Of 
which,  three  articles,  (the  product  of  slave 
labor,)  viz. — cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco,  amounted 
to  $339,203,232— equal  to  about  two-thirds  of 
the  whole.  It  ia  not  true,  as  has  been  sup- 
posed, that  the  advantages  of  this  labor  is  CJ  n- 
nned  almost  exclusively  to  the  Southern  States. 
Sir,  I  am  thoroughly  convinced,  that  at  this 
time,  the  States  north  of  the  Potomac  actually 
derive  greater  profits  from  the  labor  of  our 
slaves,  than  we  do  ourselves.  It  appears  from 
our  public  documents,  that  in  seven  years,  from 
1821  to  1827  inclusive,  the  six  Southern  States 
exported  $190,337,281,  and  imported  only 
$55,646,801.  Now  the  difference  between 
these  two  sums,  (near  $140,000,000,)  passed 
through  the  hands  of  the  northern  merchants, 
and  enabled  them  to  carry  on  their  commercial 
operations  with  all  the  world.  Such  part  of 
these  goods  as  found  its  way  back  to  our  hands, 
came  charged  with  the  duties,  as  well  as  the 
profits  of  the  merchant,  the  ship  owner,  and  a 
nost  of  others,  who  found  employment  in  car- 
rying on  these  immense  exchanges;  and  for 
sach  part  as  was  consumed  at  the  north,  we  re- 
ceived in  exchange  northern  manufactures, 
charged  with  an  increased  price,  to  cover  all 
the  taxes  which  the  northern  consumer  has 
been  compelled  to  pay  on  the  imported  article. 
It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  at  a  glance,  how 
much  slave  labor  has  contributed  to  the  wealth 
and  prosperity  of  the  United  States,  and  how 
largely  our  northeru  brethren  have  participated 
in  the  profits  of  that  labor.    Sir,  on  this  sub- 

iect  I  will  quote  an  authority,  which  will,  I 
oubt  not,  be  considered  by  the  senator  from 
Kassachusetts  as  entitled  to  high  respect.  It  is 
from  the  great  father  of  the  ^^  American  Sys- 
texn,"  honest  Matthew  Carey — no  great  friend 
it  ia  true,  at  this  time,  to  southern  rights  ana 
■onthem  interests,  but  not  the  worst  authority 
on  that  account,  on  the  point  in  question. 

Speaking  of  the  relative  importance  to  the 
Union  of  the  Southern  and  the  Eastern  States, 
ICatthew  Carey,  in  the  sixth  edition  of  his  Olive 
Branch,  Tp.  278,)  after  exhibiting  a  nnmber  of 
•totlBtioai  tables,  to  show  the  decided  superior- 
ity of  the  former,  thus  proceeds : 

*^But  I  am  tired  of  this  investigation — ^I  sick- 
/m  for  tiie  honor  of  the  human  spedes.  What 
Idea  must  the  world  form  of  the  arrogance  of 
fhe  pretensions  on  the  one  side,  (the  east,)  and 
4tf  .tLe  foUy  and  weakneBS  of  the  rest  m  the 


Union,  to  have  so  long  suffered  them  to  pass 
without  exposure  and  detection.     The  naked 
fact  is,  that  the  demagogues  in  the  Eastern 
States,  not  satisfied  with  deriving  all  the  bene- 
fits from  the  southern  section  of  the  Union  that 
they  would  from  so  many  wealthy  colonies— 
with  making  princely  fortunes  by  the  carriage 
and  exportation  of  its  bulky  and  valuable  pro- 
ductions, and  supplying  it  with  their  own  manu- 
factures, and  the  productions  of  Europe,  and  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  to  an  enormous  amount 
and  at   an  immense   profit,   have   uniformly 
treated  it  with  outrage,  insult,  and  injury.    And 
regardless  of  their  vital  interests,  Uie  Eastern 
States  were  lately  courting  their  own  destruc- 
tion, by  allowing  a  few  restless,  turbulent  men 
to  lead  them  blindfolded  to  a  separation  which 
was  pregnant  with  their  certain  ruin.    When- 
ever that  event  takes  place,  they  sink  into  in- 
significance.   If  a  separation  were  desirable  to 
any  part  of  the  Union,  it  would  be  to  the  Mid- 
dle and  Southern  States,  particularly  the  latter, 
who  have  been  so  long  harassed  with  the  com- 
plaints, the  restlessness,  the  turbulence,  and  the 
ingratitude  of  the  Eastern  States,  that  their  pa- 
tience has  been  tried  almost  beyond  endurance. 
^  Jeshurun  waxed  fat  and  kicked,'  and  he  will 
be  severely  punished  for  his  kicking  in  the 
event  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Union."    Sir,  I 
wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that  I  do 
not  adopt  these  sentiments  as  my  own.    I  quote 
them  to  show  that  very  different  sentiments 
have  prevailed  in  former  times  as  to  the  weak- 
ness of  the  slave-holding  States,  from  those 
which  now  seem  to  have  become  fashionable  in 
certain  quarters.    I  know  it  has  been  supposed 
by  certain  ill-informed  persons,  that  the  south 
exists  only  by  the  countenance  and  protection 
of  the  north.    Sir,  this  is  the  idlest  of  all  idle 
and  ridiculous  fancies  that  ever  entered  into  the 
mind  of  man.    In  every  State  of  this  Union, 
except  one,  the  free  white  population  actually 
preponderates ;  while  in  the  Briti^  West  India 
Islands,  (where  the  average  white  population  is 
less  than  ten  per  cent,  of  the  whole,)  the  slaves 
are  kept  in  entire  subjection :  it  is  preposterous 
to  suppose  that  the  Southern  States  could  ever 
find  the  smallest  difiiculty  in  this  respect    On 
this  subject,  as  in  all  others,  we  ask  nothing  of 
our  northern  brethren  but  to  *4et  us  alone.'* 
Leave  us  to  the  undisturbed  management  of  our 
domestic  concerns,  and  the  directions  of  our 
own  industry,  and  we  will  ask  no  more.    Sir, 
all  our  difficulties  on  this  subject  have  arisen 
from  interference  from  abroad,  which  has  dis- 
turbed, and  may  again  disturb,  our  domestic 
tranquiUity,  just  so  &r  as  to  bring  down  punish- 
ment upon  the  heads  of  the  unfortunate  victims 
of  a  faziatical  and  mistaken  humanity. 

There  is  a  spirit  which,  like  the  father  of  evil, 
is  constantly  ^^  walking  to  and  fro  about  the 
earth,  seeking  whons  it  may  devour :  'Mt  is  the 
spirit  of  false  philanthropy.  The  persons  whom 
it  possesses  do  not  indeed  throw  themselves 
into  the  flames,  but  they  are  employed  in  lift- 
ing np  the  torches  of  discord  thronghont  th^^ 
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c<»!iirn!inify.  Tlieir  fip»t  j»rinciplo  of  action  » 
ti)  IrAvc  thi'irown  affairs,  ftnd  nei^loctthiMrown 
duties,  to  rc)ni)ati*  the  affairs  and  d  lit  ion  of 
olfu-n*.  Til  firs  is  tlie  ta^k  to  food  the  hnnj^ry 
and  clothe  the  naked  of  other  lands,  while  they 
thrust  the  nake<l,  famished,  and  shivorinK  he^- 
par  from  their  own  doors; — to  instnict  the  hea- 
then, while  their  own  children  want  the  hread 
of  life.  Wlien  this  sjnrit  infnses  itself  into  the 
hoNotii  of  a  htatesman  (if  one  so  p«>«»ieHsed  can 
be  railed  a  statesman),  it  converts  him  at  once 
into  a  visionary  enthiisiibit.  Then  it  is  that  he 
indnliresin  polden  dreams  of  national  ^'reatness 
and  pn»si)ority.  Ho  discovers  that  'Miherty  is 
piwer,"  and,  not  content  with  vast  sclieme-*  of 
im|)rt>vement  at  home,  which  it  would  hank- 
nipt  the  treasury  of  the  world  to  exe<*uto,  he 
flies  to  forei^m  lands,  to  fulfil  oMi<;ations  to  ''the 
human  race/'  hy  inculcating  the  ]»riiici|»les  of 
"political  and  relijrious  liberty."  and  promolinj; 
the  ''ireneral  welfar^j "  of  the  whoh-  human 
ra^'C.  It  is  a  spirit  which  ha«*  lonjr  heen  busy 
with  the  slaves  of  the  B<»uth,  and  is  even  now 
di-)playin{;its(.-lf  in  vain  etfort**  to  drive  the  gov- 
ernment from  its  wise  policy  in  ri'lation  to  the 
Indians.  It  is  this  spirit  which  has  filled  the 
land  with  thousands  of  wild  and  visi(»narv 
project •»,  which  can  have  no  effect  hut  to  waste 
the  energies  and  dissi]»atc  the  resources  of  the 
country.  It  is  the  spirit,  of  which  the  aspiring 
politician  dexterously  avails  himsi'lf.  when,  by 
In-icribing  on  his  banner  the  niiigical  w(>nls, 
LibiTty  and  Philanthn^py,  he  draws  to  his  sup- 
port that  class  of  person-*  who  are  ready  to  bow 
down  at  the  very  name  of  their  idols. 

I^it,  sir,  whatever  diflferenco  of  opinion  may 
cxi*<t  as  to  the  effect  of  shivery  on  nation:U 
wealth  and  prosperity,  if  we  may  trust  to  expe- 
rience, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  has  never 
yet  produced  any  injurious  effect  on  individual 
or  national  chanicter.  I/Hik  through  the  whole 
history  of  the  ccnmtn*,  from  the  commencement 
of  the  Revolution  down  to  the  present  hour ; 
where  are  there  to  be  found  brighter  examples 
of  intellectual  and  moral  greatness  than  have 
"been  exhibited  by  the  sons  of  the  south  ?  From 
the  Father  of  his  Country,  down  to  the  distin- 
puishe<l  chieftain  who  has  been  elevated  by  a 
grateful  people  to  the  highest  (►ffico  in  their  gift, 
the  interval  is  filk-d  uj)  by  a  long  line  of  orators, 
of  .statesmen,  and  of  henns,  justly  entitle<l  to 
rank  among  the  ornaments  of  their  country,  and 
the  benefactors  of  mankind.  I^>ok  at  "the 
Old  Dominion,"  great  and  magnanimous  Vir- 
ginia, '•  wh(ise  jewels  are  her  sons."  Is  there 
any  State  in  this  Union  which  has  contributed 
80  nnich  to  the  honor  and  welfare  of  the  coun- 
try? Sir,  I  will  yield  the  whole  question — I 
will  acknowledge  the  fatal  effects  of  slavery 
upon  character,  if  any  one  can  say  that,  for  no- 
ble disinterestedness,  ardent  love  of  country, 
exalted  virtue,  and  a  pure^nd  holy  devotion  to 
Hberty,  the  people  of  the  Southern  States  have 
ever  been  surpassed  by  any  in  the  world.  I 
know,  sir,  that  this  devotion  to  liberty  has 
sometimes  been  supposed  to  be  at  war  with  our 


institutions;  but  it  is  in  some  dej^ree  the  resoh 
of  those  very  institations.  Burke,  the  ni«: 
philosophical  of  statesmvo,  as  he  was  the  m<j«t 
accomplished  of  orators,  well  understood  the 
oi>eration  of  this  principle,  in  elevating  theses- 
timentsand  ezaltmg  the  principles  of  the  people 
in  slarebolding  States.  I  will  conclude  mj  re 
marks  on  this  oranch  of  the  stibject,  by  rea»]iitt 
a  few  passages  from  hU  sf >ecch  "  on  moving  hr 
re^lutions  for  conciliation  with  the  Culoniea," 
the  22d  of  March,  1775. 

"There  is  a  circumstance  attending;  tk 
Southern  Colonies  whicli  makes  tlie  s]riritcf 
1il>erty  still  more  high  and  haughty  than  in  tboK 
to  the  northward.  It  is  that  in  Virginia  asA 
the  Carolinas  tliey  have  a  vast  xuultitnde  li 
slaves.  Where  this  is  the  case,  in  any  part  of 
the  world,  those  who  are  free  are  by  fiir  ibe 
most  proud  and  jealous  of  their  freedom.  Frw 
dom  is  to  them  not  only  on  enjoyment,  bat  i 
kind  of  rank  and  ]»rivilege.  Not  seeing  the«, 
as  in  countries  where  it  is  a  common  bles^ir^; 
and  as  broad  and  general  ns  the  air,  that  it  nuj 
bo  united  with  much  abject  toil,  with  CKSi 
misery,  with  all  the  exterior  of  servitude,  libertj 
looks  among  them  like  something  more  noble 
and  liberal.  I  do  not  mean,  sir,  to  commenil 
the  superior  morality  of  this  sentiment,  which 
has,  at  least,  as  much  i>ride  as  virtue  in  it— b:sc 
I  cannot  alter  the  nature  of  man.  The  fact  is 
so ;  and  these  i>eople  of  the  Son  them  CoIodms 
are  much  more  strongly,  and,  with  a  higher  aad 
more  stubborn  spirit,  attached  to  liberty.  tliAB 
tliose  to  the  northward.  Such  were  all  the  ao- 
cient  commonwealths — such  were  our  Gotliie 
ancestors — such,  in  our  days,  were  the  PoUs— 
and  such  will  bo  all  masters  of  slaves  who  an? 
not  slaves  themselves.  In  such  a  people,  tha 
haughtiness  of  domination  combines  with  the 
spirit  of  friKHiom,  fortifies  it,  and  renders  it  in- 
vincible." 

In  the  course  of  my  former  remarks,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  took  occasion  to  deprecate,  as  one  of 
the  greatest  evils,  the  consolidation  of  this  gov-  ' 
ernment.      The  gentleman  takes  alarm  at  the 
sound.     "  Consolidation  like  the  tariff,-*  gratei 
upon  his  ear.    lie  tells  ns,  '^  we  have  heard 
much  of  late  about  consolidation ;  that  it  is  Xht 
rallying  word  of  all  who  are  endeavoring  to 
weaken  the  Union,  by  adding  to  the  power  of 
the  States."     But  consolidation  (says  the  gen- 
tleman) was  the  very  object  for  "which  the 
Union  was  formed ;  and,  in  support  of  that  opin- 
ion, ho  read  a  passage  from  the  addn^ss  of  the 
President  of  the  Convention,  to  Congress,  which 
he  assumes  to  be  authority  on  bis  side  of  the 
question.     But,  sir,  the  gentleman  is  mistaken. 
The  object  of  the  framers  of  the  constitution,  u 
disclosed  in  that  address,  was  not  the  consolidi- 
tion  of  the  government,  bnt  *'  the  oonsolidatua 
of  the  Union."  It  was  not  to  draw  pow«r  from 
the  States,  in  order  to  transfer  it  to  a  great  Na- 
tional Government,  bnt,  in  the  language  of  the 
constitution  itself,  *'to  form  a  more  perftet 
Union," — and  hy  what  means  f  By  *'*'  establieh- 
ing  justice,  promoting  domettio  tranqoilli^,  ud 
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flecoriDg  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves 
and  our  posterity.^'  This  is  the  true  reading  of 
the  constitution. — But,  according  to  the  gentle- 
man^s  reading,  the  object  of  the  constitution 
was,  to  consolidate  the  Government,  and  the 
means  would  seem  to  be,  the  promotion  of  in- 
justice, causing  domestic  discord,  and  depriving 
the  States,  and  the  people,  "  of  the  blessings  of 
Uberty,"  for  ever. 

The  gentleman  boasts  of  belonging  to  the 
party  of  National  Republicans.  National  Re- 
publicans!— ^A  new  name,  sir,  for  a  very  old 
thing.  The  National  Republicans  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  were  the  Federalists  of  '98,  who  bo- 
came  Federal  Republicans  during  the  war  of 
1812,  and  were  manufactured  into  National  Re- 
publicans somewhere  about  the  year  1825. 

As  a  party,  (by  whatever  name  distinguished,) 
they  have  aJways  been  animated  by  the  same 
principles,  and  have  kept  steadily  in  view  a 
common  object,  the  consolidation  of  the  gov- 
ernment. Sir,  the  party  to  which  I  am  proud 
of  having  belonged,  from  the  very  commence- 
ment of  my  political  life,  to  the  present  day, 
were  the  Democrats  of  '98,  (Anarchists,  Anti- 
Federalists,  Revolutionists,  I  think  they  were 
sometimes  called.)  They  assumed  the  name  of 
Democratic  Republicans,  in  1822,  and  have  re- 
tained their  name  and  principles  up  to  the  pres- 
ent hour.  True  to  their  political  faith,  they 
have  always,  as  a  party,  been  in  favor  of  limi- 
tations of  power ;  they  have  insisted  that  all 
powers  not  delegated  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, are  reserved,  and  have  been  constantly 
struggling,  as  they  now  are,  to  preserve  the 
rights  of  the  States,  and  to  prevent  them  from 
being  drawn  into  the  vortex,  and  swallowed  up 
by  one  great  consolidating  government. 

Sir,  any  one  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
parties  in  this  country,  will  recognize  in  the 
points  now  in  dispute  between  the  senator  from 
lliissachusetts  and  myself^  the  very  grounds 
which  have,  from  the  beginning,  divided  the 
.  two  great  parties  of  this  countiy,  and  which, 
(ctJl  these  parties  by  what  names  you  will,  and 
amalgamate  them  as  you  may,)  will  divide  them 
foi;  ever.  The  true  distinction  between  those 
parties  is  laid  down  in  a  celebrated  manifesto, 
usned  by  the  convention  of  the  Federalists  of 
iCassachusetts,  assembled  in  Boston,  in  Februa- 
Y7, 1824,  on  the  occasion  of  organizing  a  party 
opposition  to  the  re-election  of  Governor  Eustis. 
TiiB  gentleman  will  recognize  this  as  the  "  ca- 
Dumical  book  of  political  scripture ;"  and  it  in- 
itracts  us  that,  ^^  when  the  American  Colonies 
redeemed  themselves  from  British  bondage,  and 
became  so  many  independent  nations,  they  pro- 
posed to  form  a  National  Union — (not  a  Federal 
'  ynlqii,  sir,  but  a  National  Union.)  Those  who 
were  in  taYor  of  a  union  of  the  States  in  this 
iann^  became  known  by  the  name  of  Federal- 
iiU;  those  who  wanted  no  union  of  the  States, 
or  mdiked  the  proposed  form  of  union,  became 
iliown  by  the  name  of  Anti-FederaHst&  By 
nieaiif  which  need  not  be  enumerated,  ^e 
J^nM-Federalists  became  (after  the  expiration 


of  twelve  years)  our  national  rulers,  and, 
for  a  period  of  sixteen  years,  until  the  close  of 
Mr.  Madison^s  administration,  in  1817,  contin- 
ued to  exercise  the  exclusive  direction  of  our 
public  affairs.  Here,  sir,  is  the  true  history  of 
the  origin,  rise,  and  progress  of  the  party  of 
National  Republicans,  who  date  back  to  the 
very  origin  of  the  government,  and  who,  then, 
as  now,  chose  to  consider  the  constitution  as 
having  created,  not  a  Federal,  but  a  National 
Union ;  who  regarded  "  consolidation  "  as  no  evil, 
and  who  doubtless  consider  it  *'  a  consummation 
devoutly  to  be  wished"  to  build  up  a  great 
"  central  government"  "  one  and  indivisible.'* 
Sir,  there  have  existed,  in  every  age  and  every 
country,  two  distinct  orders  of  men — ^the  lovers 
of  freedom,  and  the  devoted  advocates  of  power. 

The  same  great  leading  principles,  modified 
only  by  the  peculiarities  of  manners,  habits,  and 
institutions,  divided  parties  in  the  ancient 
republics,  animated  the  whigs  and  tones  of 
Great  Britain,  distinguished  in  our  times  the 
liberals  and  ultras  of  France,  and  may  be  traced, 
even  in  the  bloody  struggles  of  unhappy  Spain. 
Sir,  when  the  gallant  Riego,  who  devoted  nim- 
sel^  and  all  that  he  possessed,  to  the  liberties  of 
his  country,  was  dragged  to  the  scaffold,  follow- 
ed by  the  tears  and  lamentations  of  every  lover 
of  freedom  throughout  the  world,  he  perished 
amid  the  deafening  cries  of  ^^  long  live  tne  abso- 
lute king! " — The  people  whom  I  represent,  Mr, 
President,  are  the  descendants  of  those  who 
brought  with  them  to  this  country,  as  the  most 
precious  of  their  possessions,  ^^  an  ardent  love 
of  liberty ;"  and  while  that  shall  be  preserved, 
thev  will  always  be  found  manfully  struggling 
against  the  consolidation  of  the  government — 
as  the  worst  of  evils. 

The  senator  from  Massachusetts,  in  alluding 
to  the  tariff  becomes  quite  facetious.  He  tells 
us  that  ^^  he  hears  of  nothing  but  Tariff  Tariff, 
Tariff;  and,  if  a  word  could  be  found  to  rhyme 
with  it,  he  presumes  it  would  be  celebrated  in 
verse,  and  set  to  music."  Sir,  perhaps  the  gen- 
tleman, in  mockery  of  our  complaints,  may  be 
himself  disposed  to  sing  the  praises  of  the  Tariff 
in  doggrel  verse,  to  the  tune  of  "  Old  Hundred." 
I  am  not  at  all  surprised,  however,  at  the  aver- 
sion of  the  gentleman  to  the  very  name  of 
Tariff.  I  doubt  not  it  must  always  bring  up 
some  very  unpleasant  recollections  to  his  min<L 
If  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken,  the  senator  from 
Massachusetts  was  a  leading  actor  at  a  great 
meeting  sot  up  in  Boston,  in  1820,  against  the 
Tariff.  It  has  generally  been  supposed  that  he 
drew  up  the  resolutions  adopted  by  that  meet- 
ing, denouncing  the  Tariff  system  as  unequal, 
oppressive  and  unjust ;  and  lif  I  am  not  much 
mistaken,  denying  its  constitutionality.  Certain 
it  is,  that  the  gentleman  made  a  speech  on  that 
occasion  in  support  of  those  resolutions,  de- 
nouncing the  system  in  no  very  measured  terms ; 
and,  if  my  memory  serves  me,  calling  its  oon- 
stitutionflditv  in  question.  I  regret  that  I  have 
not  been  able  to  lay  my  hands  on  those  pro- 
ceedings ;  but  I  have  seen  them,  and  cannot  be 
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nii'^t-iken  in  tlu-ir  rliar:irr«»r.  At  tliat  time,  sir, 
the  m'fjfttiir  fmiii  Mii-^af-hiw-tt'*  i'ntt»rtaini*d  thi» 
Tory  M'TitiincntN  in  n-lntiiin  ti>  tin*  Tariff  which 
thf  Smith  nnw  fntiTtuirr^i.  Wt*  nrxt  tin<l  the 
fftfmitnr  trnin  Ma'*^a''hiiM'tts  exj»n-isintr  his  opin- 
i<»ii  nn  tilt*  Tariff,  a-*  a  in«*ni!>i*r  of  the  lluii'k*  i»t* 
Ki'i'ri-H'ntativi-s,  friMn   tlie  rity   of  Ji«Hton,  in 


it  is  not  ft  wertcm  nieasn ro.  and  iLat  ::  hi 
dune  no  phkI  to  the  wl-^t.  The  south  c.ci:? 
in,  antl,  in  the  most  oamt-.-t  manner,  rej-rc^ti:.- 
ti»  yon,  that  thi^  moa^nrf.  which  we  y.Vi  'a-.': 
"in  of  no  vahie  to  the  Eii-t  or  the  ^i-i."  J 
'*  u 1 1 erly  ^le^t nict i vc  uf  on r  in t erei-t.- . "  Vv  :•• 
present   to  you,  that   it    has   spread  ruin  sl: 


1^24.  On  tliat  orrftHon,  sir,  the  irt-ntlt-nian  as-  devastation  through  the  Iniid,  and  prvtrjicl 
liuiiM'd  n  jM  Hit  ion  whi«'h  roniniand»-d  the  ri**pi'(*t  our  hoin-fi  in  the  dust.  "We  Ji<'»lcmiily  divJi:; 
nnd  admiration  »»t"  lii-*  nmntry.  lU*  MoM  fortli '  that  wc  believe  the  system  to  h<r  wholly  cni-'ui- 
th«'  powi-rfiil  and  fi-arlr-i?*  rhani]Mon  nf  free ;  stitutional,  and  a  violation  of  the  oom;';.i.i  b<- 
tradr.  Ilo  met,  in  that  contlii-t,  th«' adviiratt-*  [  twi-en  the  States  and  the  Union:  and  •"■:: 
ot  n-Mrirtinn  and  iiionopi»ly.  ami  thi-y  *'ti»*d  brethren  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  on  r  com  plain  Lsi=' 
fpiiii  U'fiire  his  fart*.''  Witli  a  jip»f'»nnd  «a-  rcl'n-ie  to  relievo  us  from  a  pystem '■  whicL  c  : 
jrnriry.  a  fiihiessnf  knowh'di»i'.  and  ari«'lini-i'»  i»f  cnrirhes  them,  hut  makes  ns  jM>?r  indnriL" 
ilhi^iratioii  that  has  ni'V«*r  hvrii  siirpa-M-d,  ho!  <o»od  (ohII  Mr.  President,  has  it  cc»me  to  tJ.".-' 
maintaimil  and  vstaMi'^hL'^l  tlic  ]irini-ipli's  of  i  I)o  ^'entlemen  hold  the  feelings  and  ▼>!:•> 
ci'miiuTrial  freiNloni,  on  u  foundation  lu-vi-r  to '  of  thrir  hrfthren  at  ski  cheap  a  rate.  tL: 
\n'  shaki-n.  (Jn-at  iinhi-d  was  tht-  viitnry  :  tht-y  refuse  to  pratify  them  at  st»  small  a  priit: 
fti-liieveil  ]ty  the  |j^'nth-iuan  on  that  <M'r.ision ;  ■  l»o  p-ntleuK'n  value  so  lightly  the  peae«  aid 
iiHHt  Mrikiii^  tlie  e«intra>t  In-twoen  the  ch-arj  liarniony  of   the  coimtry,    that   they  will  n-/. 

li>ri-ii)Ie  ami  c«»nvin<'inir  nrpmu-nts.  by  whi«-h    yield  a  nii'iLMirc  of  this  c]e:^ription  to  the  a^t-:- 

he  rnrried  away  the  understanding"*  of  his  liear- 1  tionate  entreaties  and  earnest  remonstrance*  c: 

ers.  and  the  narrow  views  and  wretehe<l  soph- j  tlieir    friend*'?     l>o    pi*ntlemen    estitnate   tlit 

istry  of  another  di-tin^iii-Iied  orator,  who  may  '  value  of  the  Union  at  so  Inw  a  price,  that  iLij 

\h'  truly  haid  to  have  **held  up  his  farthing  can- 1  will  not  even  make  one  effort  to  bind  the  Staw 

die  to  the  sun." 

Sir,  the  senator  from  M.-Lssarhusett-*,  on  that, 

the  proudest  day  of  liis  life,  like  a  mi;rhty  giant, 

bore  away  upon  his  shoulders,  the  j»illars  of  the 

temple  of  ern>r  and  delusion,  e-icapins  himself 

unhurt,  and  leaving  his  adv»-rsaries  nverwholm- 

ed  in  its  ruins.     1  hen  it  wa«*  that  he  ererted  to 

tree  trade,  a  beautiful  and  enduring  monument, 

and  '^inscribed  the   iiiarbh*   with    his  name/' 

Mr.  I'ri'-'ident,  it  is  with  pain  anii  regret  that  I 

iHiw  go  fiirward  to  the  next  great  era  in  the 


together  with  the  ci>rds  of  affection  ?  Anii  La 
it  come  ti»  this?  Is  this  the  spirit  in  which  lU- 
gi»vernment  is  to  be  administered?  If  *'\lri 
me  tell  gentlemen,  the  see<ls  of  di'*.*4^»k:i'0  re 
already  s<»wn,  and  our  children  will  reap  tbe 
hitter  fruit. 

The  honorable  gentleman  from  Massachnn'rs. 
fMr.  Wel»ster,)  while  lie  exonerates  me  per«'n- 
ally,  fn»m  the  charge,  intimates  that  there  U  a 
party  in  the  country,  who  are  looking  to  di'- 
union.     Sir,  if  the  gentleman  hail  stoppe<l  thene. 


]ioIitieal  life  of  that  gentletnan,  when  he  wjls  |  the  accusation  would  have  ''passed  byiuelit^; 
fMund  on  this  floor,  snpj»orting,  advocating,  and  '  the  idle  wind,  which  I  regard  not."  ftnt  wlen 
finally  vi.ting  for  the  TaritKof  1hl>s— that  "bilf  he  giK's  on  to  give  to  his  accusation  a  1«.<^ 
of  ttlMimi nations.''  ]W  that  art.  Sir,  the  S<-na-  j  habitution,  and  a  name,  by  quoting  the  txitrw- 
tiT  from  Ma'*sa^hn^ett•<  has  destroyed  the  labors  i  sion  of  a  distinguished  citizen  of  South  Ca^>- 
of  his  whole  life,  and  given  a  wound  to  the    lina,  (l>r.  0)oi>er,)  "that  it  was  time  for  the 


cau^'  'of  free  trade,  never  to  l>e  heided.  Sir, 
when  I  rec<illect  the  position  which  that  gentle- 
man once  occui>iefl.  and  that  which  he  now 


south  to  calculate  the  valae  of  the  Union,'^  ftod 
in  the  language  of  the  bitterest  sarcasm,  add^s 

*' surely  then  the  Union  cannot  last  loncerthan 

_.      * .....    .  .._  _*-     .. 


lioMs  in  public  extimati^m,  in  relation  to  this  .Tuly,  1«31,"  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  either 
subjert,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  the :  the  allusion,  or  the  object  of  the  pentJemai. 
Taritf  shouhl  be  hateful  to  his  ears.  Sir,  if  I  ■  Now,  Mr.  President,  I  call  upon  every  one  ^lo 
had  ereotiMl  to  my  own  fame,  so  j»roud  a  monu-  j  hears  me  to  bear  witness,  that  this  controversy 
meiit  AS  that  whirli  the  gi*ntleman  buiit  up  in  '  is  not  of  my  seeking.  The  Senate  will  do  me 
1824.  and  I  could  have  U-en  tempted  to  destroy  |  tlie  justice  to  remember^  that  at  the  time  tha 
it  with  my  own  lian<ls,  1  should  hate  the  voice 
that  should  ring  "the  accursed  Tariff'*  in  my 
ears.  I  doubt  not  the  gentleman  feels  very 
much,  in  relation  to  the  Taritf,  as  a  certain 
kniirlit  did  to  **  instinct,"  and  with  him  would 
be  disjK>sed  to  exclaim — 

"  Ah !  DO  more  of  that,  IIul,  ou'  thuu  loves!  me." 

Hut,  Mr.  President,  to  Ik?  more  serious ;  what 
are  we  of  the  south  to  think  of  what  we  have 
heard  this  day?  The  senator  from  Massachu- 
setts tells  us  that  the  Tariff  is  not  an  eastern 
measure,  and  treats  it  as  if  tlie  east  had  no  in- 
terest in  it.    The  senator  from  Missouri  insists 


uj»rovoked  and  uncalled  for  attack  was  aaiii 
upon  the  south,  not  one  word  had  been  uttered 
by  me,  in  disparagement  of  New  England;  u<ff 
liad  I  made  the  most  distant  allnsiou  cither  to 
the  senator  from  Massachusetts,  or  the  ^tsii 
he  re[)resents.    But,  sir,  that  gentleman  hts 
thought  proper,  for  purposes  best  knoHH  to 
himself*  to  strike  the  south,  through  me.  the 
most  unworthy  of  her  servants.     He  has  cross- 
ed the  border,  he  has  invaded  the  State  of  Sonth 
Carolina,  is  making  war  upon  her  citizens  and 
endeavoring  to  overthrow  her  principles  and 
her  institutions.    Sir,  when  the  gentleman  pn^ 
Yokes  mo  to  sach  a  oonflict,  1  meet  him  at  the 
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threshold — ^I  will  struggle  while  I  have  life,  for 
our  altars  and  our  firesides — and,  if  God  gives 
me  strength,  I  will  drive  hack  the  invader  dis< 
oomfited.  Nor  shall  I  stop  there.  If  the  gentle- 
man provokes  the  war,  he  shall  have  war.  Sir, 
I  will  not  stop  at  the  horder — ^I  will  carry  the 
war  into  the  enemy's  territory,  and  not  consent 
to  lay  down  my  arms,  until  I  have  ohtained 
"  indemnity  for  the  past,  and  security  for  the 
future."  It  is  with  unfeigned  reluctance,  Mr. 
President,  that  I  enter  upon  the  performance  of 
this  part  of  my  duty — I  shrink  almost  instinct- 
ively from  a  course,  however  necessary,  which 
may  have  a  tendency  to  excite  sectional  feel- 
ings, and  sectional  jealousies.  But,  sir,  the 
ta^  has  heen  forced  upon  me ;  and  I  proceed 
right  onward  to  the  performance  of  my  duty. 
Be  the  consequences  what  they  may,  the  re- 
sponsibility is  with  those  who  have  imposed 
upon  me  this  necessity.  The  senator  from 
lussachusetts,  has  thought  proper  to  cast  the 
first  stone ;  and  if  he  shall  nnd,  according  to  a 
homely  adage,  ^'  that  he  lives  in  a  glass  house  " 
•—on  his  head  be  the  consequences.  The  gentle- 
man has  made  a  great  flourish  about  his  fidelity 
to  Massachusetts — ^I  shall  make  no  professions 
of  zeal  for  the  interests  and  honor  of  South 
Carolina — of  that,  my  constituents  shall  judge. 
If  there  be  one  State  in  the  Union,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, (and  I  say  it  not  in  a  boastful  spirit,)  that 
may  challenge  comparisons  with  any  other,  for 
an  uniform,  zealous,  ardent,  and  uncalculating 
devotion  to  the  Union,  that  State  is  South 
Carolina.  Sir,  from  the  very  commencement 
of  the  Revolution  up  to  this  hour,  there  is  no 
flacrifice,  however  great,  she  has  not  cheerfully 
made ;  no  service  she  has  ever  hesitated  to  per- 
form. She  has  adhered  to  you  in  your  pros- 
perity ;  but  in  your  adversitjr  she  has  clung  to 
you,  with  more  than  filial  affection. — ^No  matter 
what  was  the  condition  of  her  domestic  affairs, 
though  deprived  of  her  resources,  divided  by 
parties,  or  surrounded  with  difficulties,  the  csdl 
of  the  country  has  been  to  her  as  the  voice  of 
God.  Domestic  discord  ceased  at  the  sound — 
everv  man  became  at  once  reconciled  to  his 
bretnren,  and  the  sons  of  Carolina  were  all 
seen  crowding  together  to  the  temple,  bringing 
their  gifts  to  the  altar  of  their  common  country. 
IRiat,  sir,  was  the  conduct  of  the  south  dur- 
ing the  Revolution  ?  Sir,  I  honor  New  England 
for  her  conduct  in  that  glorious  struggle.  But 
great  as  is  the  praise  which  belongs  to  her,  I 
think,  at  least  equal  honor  is  due  to  the  south. 
They  espoused  the  quarrel  of  their  brethren, 
with  a  generous  zeal,  which  did  not  suffer  them 
to  stop  to  calculate  their  interest  in  the  dispute. 
Favorites  of  the  mother  country,  possessed  of 
neither  ships  nor  seamen  to  create  a  commercial 
rivalship,  tbey  might  have  found  in  their  situa- 
tion a  guaranty  that  their  trade  would  be  for 
ever  fostered  and  protected  by  Great  Britain. 
Bnt  trampling  on  all  considerations  either  of 
interest  or  of  safety,  they  rushed  into  the  con- 
flioty  and  fighting  for  principle,  perilled  all,  in 
the  leored  cause  of  freedom.    Never  was  tiiere 


exhibited  in  the  history  of  the  world  higher 
examples  of  noble  daring,  dreadful  suffering,  and 
heroic  endurance,  than  by  the  whies  of  Carolina, 
during  the  Revolution.  The  whole  State,  from 
the  mountains  to  the  sea,  was  overrun  by  an 
overwhelming  force  of  the  enemy.  The  fruits  of 
industry  perished  on  the  spot  where  they  were 
produced,  or  were  consumed  by  the  foe.  The 
^^ plains  of  Carolina"  drank  up  the  most  pre- 
cious blood  of  her  citizens  I  Black  and  smoking 
ruins  marked  the  places  which  had  been  the 
habitations  of  her  children  I  Driven  from  their 
homes,  into  the  gloomy  and  almost  impenetra- 
ble swamps,  even  there  the  spirit  of  liberty  sur- 
vived, and  South  Carolina  (sustained  by  the  ex- 
ample of  her  Sumters  and  her  Marions,)  prov- 
ed, by  her  conduct,  that  though  her  soil  might  be 
overrun,  the  spirit  of  her  people  was  invincible. 

But,  sir,  our  country  was  soon  called  upon  to 
engage  in  another  revolutionary  struggle,  and 
that,  too,  was  a  struggle  for  principle.  I  mean 
the  political  revolution  which  dates  back  to 
'98,  and  which,  if  it  had  not  been  successfully 
achieved,  would  have  left  us  none  of  the  fruits 
of  the  Revolution  of  76.  The  revolution  of  '98 
restored  the  constitution,  rescued  the  liberty  of 
the  citizen  from  the  grasp  of  those  who  were 
aiming  at  its  life,  and  in  the  emphatic  language 
of  Mr.  Jefferson,  *^  saved  the  constitution  at  its 
last  gasp."  And  by  whom  was  it  achieved? 
By  the  south,  sir,  aided  only  by  the  democracy 
of  the  north  and  west. 

I  eome  now  to  the  war  of  1812 — a  war  which 
I  well  remember  was  called  in  derision  (while 
its  event  was  doubtful)  the  southern  war,  and 
sometimes  the  Carolina  war ;  but  which  is  now 
universally  acknowledged  to  have  done  more 
for  the  honor  and  prosperity  of  the  country, 
than  all  other  events  in  our  history  put  together. 
What,  sir,  were  the  objects  of  that  war  ?  *'  Free 
trade  and  sailors'  rights  1 "  It  was  for  the  pro- 
tection of  northern  shipping,  and  New  En^nd 
seamen,  that  the  country  flew  to  arms.  What 
interest  had  the  south  in  that  contest?  If  they 
had  sat  down  coldly  to  calculate  the  value  of 
their  interests  involved  in  it,  they  would  have 
found  that  they  had  every  thing  to  lose  and 
nothing  to  gain.  But,  sir,  with  that  generous 
devotion  to  country  so  characteristic  of  the 
south,  they  onlv  asked,  if  the  rights  of  any  por- 
tion of  their  fellow -citizens  had  been  invaded ; 
and  when  told  that  northern  ships  and  New 
England  seamen  had  been  arrested  on  the  com- 
mon highway  of  nations,  they  felt  that  the  hon- 
or of  their  country  was  assailed ;  and  acting  on 
that  exalted  sentiment  ^*  which  feels  a  stain 
like  a  wound,"  they  resolved  to  seek,  in  open 
war,  for  a  redress  of  those  injuries  which  it  did 
not  become  freemen  to  endure.  Sir,  the  whole 
south,  animated  as  by  a  common  impulse,  cor- 
dially united  in  declaring  and  promoting  that 
war.  South  Carolina  sent  to  your  councils,  as 
the  advocates  and  supporters  of  that  war,  the 
noblest  of  her  sons.  How  they  fulfilled  that 
trust,  let  a  grateful  country  telL  Not  a  meas- 
ure was  adopted,  not  a  batUe  fought,  not  a  vie- 
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torv  won,  wliirh  riHitriliutoil  in  anv  ilrL'roo.  tn 
llir  ••in'iv-^  of  that  war,  to  wliirli  MiutliiTn  roiin- 
ciN  urid  sdUtliiTn  valur  diil  not  lar^'i-Iy  rontrih- 
uti*.  Sir,  Hniv  Smith  ('Hrulirm  i-*  iis*iiiihMi.  1 
mur-X  \*c  j4Utloi\-<l  to  «iK'iik  it  u*  hor  ]»niiM*,  that 
ftt  thf  very  nitunfiit  when,  in  orii-  iiuart<.'r,  \w 
hrani  it  Milcinnly  ]>riH']aime<].  ^*tliat  it  did  not 
hiTunu*  a  rL'li;ri<»ii«»  and  iimral  |k.'<>pIl'  to  rejfjici.' 
at  tlie  virtorii'"*  nt'  «iur  army  nr  our  iiuvy,''  lu-r 
K'p'^laturi*  unatiiuHiusly 

•'  litxuhni.  That  wi'  will  ronlially  siqiport  the 
pf»wrrnii«*iit  in  tin*  vi^rornn*  jinisi'culinn  of  thi: 
war.  until  a  pcatv  can  U*  ohtainiil  un  honorahk* 
tiTnis  and  we  will  rh«.'rrlullv  ^'ullnlit  to  evi-rv 
privation  that  may  Ik.*  rf«juin'd  of  n-*,  hy  nnr 
frovrnniKMitf  for  tla*  accom|>li>hmcMt  of  this 
objeot.' 

S)Uth  Carolina  ri'di'oniiMl  ihat  pU*djri'.  Sin.* 
threw  open  her  treasury  to  the  jrovornmeut. 
She  put  at  tlie  ahsolute  di spiral  of  tin*  <itIi«Trs 
of  tlie  Tinted  State-*  all  lluit  she  p^»-»^^•*^ed — her 
men,  Iu*r  nionry.  and  her  arms.  She  apj>ropri- 
atinl  half  a  million  of  dollars,  on  Iut  own  ac- 
count, in  drfrnee  of  lu-r  maritime  trontivr, 
ordrri.M|  a  bri;rad«' <>f  State  troops  to  he  rai-^etl, 
and  whvn  Irtt  to  prolfel  herself  hy  her  own 
means,  nevi-r  MilfcriHl  the  eneniv  to  touch  lier 
soil,  without  hfin;^  instantly  driwn  oil*  i»r  ca|>- 
turi'd. 

Surli,  "iir,  wjL*;  tlie  <'onduet  of  t!ie  south — such 
the  ronduct  (»f  mv  own  State  in  that  dark  hour 
**  wldrli  tried  nu-n's  souls." 

AVhen  I  l(N>k  hack  and  contem]daie  the  sj)e(!- 
tAoV  exhii)iti-<l  at  that  time,  in  another  (piarter 
of  tlie  I'nion — when  I  think  of  the  conduct  of 
Certain  portion-*  kA'  New  Krijland,  and  remember 
the  ]>art  which  was  acted  on  that  memorable 
occa>ion  l»y  the  political  a-^ociates  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ma"isichu<<'its — nay,  when  I  ft»llow 
that  ^vntU-man  int>t  the  councils  of  the  nation, 
and  listen  ti*  his  voici*  durin;;  the  darki*st  i)eriod 
of  the  war.  I  am  indee<i  ii>toni>hed  that  he 
should  vc-nture  to  touch  upon  tlic  topics  which 
he  ha>  intriMluced  into  this  del»atc.  South  Car- 
olina re[»roached  by  Ma-^sjichusctts!  An<l  frt»m 
whom  (1«K.'^  the  accusation  <-ome?  Not  from 
the  dt-mocracv  of  New  Knirland;  for  thev  liavc 
bec-n  in  times  j»ast.  as  they  are  now,  the  friends 
and  allii**«  of  tlie  S4»utli.  No,  sir,  the  accusation 
comes  from  that  j»arty  whosi*  act**,  during;  the 
m»)>t  tryinfrand  eventful  periotl  of  our  national 
liistory,  were  of  such  a  character,  tliat  their  own 
le^'islature,  but  a  few  years  airo,  :ictually  blotted 
them  out  from  their  records,  as  a  stain  upon 
the  hontir  of  the  country.  IJut  liow  can  tliey 
ever  be  blotted  out  Irom  the  recollection  of  any 
one  who  liad  a  heart  to  feel,  a  mirnl  to  compre- 
hend, and  a  memory  to  retain,  the  events  of 
tliat  day?  Sir,  1  shall  ii<»t  attempt  to  write 
tlic  hi>tory  of  the  i>arty  in  New  England,  to 
which  I  have  alluded — tho  war  i)arty  in  i>eace, 
and  the  peace  party  in  war.  That  task  I  shall 
leave  to  8omo  future  biof^rapher  of  Nathan 
Dane,  and  I  doubt  not  it  will  bo  found  quito 
easy  to  prove  that  tho  peace  party  of  MarisacLu- 
settd  were  tho  only  defenders  of  tlieir  country, 


'  durinfT  the  war,  and  aotnally  nohiovvd  ^1  'nr 
victories  by  land  and  sea.  In  the  mean  lii^e 
Mr,  antl  until  that  hi«*tory  shnl!  bi-  wriittc.  I 
]>rojHJse,  with  the  feeble  ainl  jrlimmenii;r  IIl'^ts 
'  which  1  possess,  to  review  thv  c«.»rnluct  "f  ihl* 
jiarty,  in  connection  with  the  war,  an  J  T.he 
.  ev  I'll  Is  which  immediately  i»recv«led  i:. 

It  will  bo  recollected,  t-ir,  that  our  croat 
i  causes  of  <juarrel  with  lireat  Britain,  were  Icr 
i  depreciations  on  northern  roimnenv,  anil  :he 
;  impres-inent  (»f  Xew  Kn^I.'ind  si.aiiien.  Ff"-j: 
'  evrry  ouarter  we  were  called  iiji.»n  f.»r  pn'iiiy 
tion.  lmiM)rtunate  as*  the  wv-st  i<  ij«,»w  repn* 
rented  t«>be,  on  another  sulij«.'«-t,  the  iiiiin.rTuniiT 

■  of  the  eiL-t  on  that  occasion  was  fiir  ;rrea:rr.  I 
In  lid  in  my  hands  the  evideinx-  of  the  facr.     Ihw 

I  arc   ]ietitions,   memorials,    and    reni'in^rai:-!-? 

'  from  all  parts  of  New  England.  M-ttiuL'  for.li  the 
injustice,  the  opjtression,  the  depreiiatiouit.  the 
insults  the  outrajns,  comnntte«l  by  Cireat  Brit- 
ain  apiiiist  the  unolfendini;  <:iiiiinieriv  and  fcA- 

.  men  of  New  Kngland,  and  calliii;:  upon  Cod- 

j  ;rre?»*  lor  redress.     Sir,  I  oaniiot   ^top  to  r^ad 

■  these  memorial-^.  In  that  fri)ni  lUtsCou,  a.*^or 
I  stating  the  alarming  and  extensive  cond\uiL> 
'  tiiiii  «»f  our  vesH.d.s  by  Grc-at  Hriiain,  whiob 
i  threatened  "to  sweep  our  cuniinvrce  rK'ia  :Le 
I  face  of  the  <K*ean."  and  "to  involve  our  uier- 
I  chants  in  bankruptcy,''  they  calleil  njh.ii  the 
!  ^(»vernment  "to  assert  onr  ri;rbts  and  to  adujit 

such   metL'«ures  as  will  support   the  di;jnirv  acJ 
honor  of  the  United  Stater*." 

From  Salem,  we  heard  a  laufrna^e  still  ini're 
decisive;  they  call  explicitly  for  "an  appe.J  ro 
arms.''  an<l  ]>ledj:e  their  lives  and  jiroperty,  in 
su]»port  of  any  measure.s  wliich  C\>n;:res«.  iniL'b: 
adopt.  Fnun  Newbury pi»rt,  un  »]JiK:-al  was 
made  **to  the  finuneso  and  justice  of  tho  p'^- 
ernmeiit,  to  obtain  comi>ensAtion  and  prutec- 
ti«>n.''  It  wits  here,  1  think,  that  when  the  war 
w:ls  declared,  it  was  resolved  **  to  resist  our 
own  pjvemment,  even  unto  blood  I''  (t.'live 
Hranch,  p.  101.) 

In  other  (luarters,  tho  ci>niniou  language  of 
that  day,  was  that  our  commerce,  and  our  sea- 
men, were  entitled  to  prote^'iion;  and  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  government  to  atlord  it,  ftt 
every  hazard.  The  conduct  of  (Ireat  l^ritoiii, 
we  were  then  t<dd,  was  *'an  outrair*"  ujxm  oar 
national  independence."  These  clamors,  which 
commenced  as  early  as  January,  lt<«.Ki.  wore 
continued  up  to  1812.  In  a  message'  from  the 
governor  of  one  of  the  New  England  States,  as 
late  as  the  tenth  October.  1811,  this  language  is 
held ;  **  a  manly  and  decisive  course  ha^  become 
indispensable ;  a  course  to  sAtisty  foreign  na- 
tions, that  while  wo  desire  peac«,  we  have  the 
means  and  the  spirit  to  repel  aggres:»iou.  We 
are  false  to  ourselves,  when  our  commerce,  or 
our  territory,  is  invaded  with  impunity." 

AlMHit  this  time,  liowever,  a  remarkable 
change  was  observable  in  tlie  tone  and  temper 
of  tliose  wlio  had  been  endeavoring  to  force  the 
country  into  a  war.  The  language  of  complaint 
w:iii  changed  into  that  of  insult;  and  calU  fur 
protection  converted  into  reproaches.    ^  Smoke, 
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■moke,"  (saya  one  writer,)  "my  life  on  It,  onr 
eieoutive  has  no  more  idea  of  declaring  war, 
than  my  gniDdniother."  "The  oommittee  ol" 
waja  and  inoans,"  (says  another,)  "  have  cottio 
out  with  their  Pandora's  box  of  taxes,  and  yet 
nobody  dreams  of  war."  "  Congress  does  nut 
mean  to  declare  war;  they  dare  not."  But 
why  mnltiply  examples  t  An  honorable  mern- 
ber  of  the  other  Houso,  from  the  city  of  Boston, 
Mr,  QuincT,  in  a  speech  delivered  on  the  third 
April,  1812,  Bays,  "neither  promises, nor  threats, 
nor  asseverations,  nor  oaths,  will  make  me  be- 
lieve that  you  will  (^  to  war.  The  naviRatitni 
States  are  sacriliced,  and  the  spirit  and  charai^- 
t«r  of  the  country  prostrated  by  fear  and  ava- 
rice ;  "  "  yon  cannot,"  said  the  pame  gentleraan, 
on  another  occasion,  "  be  kicked  into  a  war." 

Well,  sir,  the  war  at  length  came,  and  what 
did  we  behold  ?  The  very  men  who  had  beon 
for  six  years  clamoroiui  for  war,  and  for  whoto 
protection  it  was  waged,  became  at  once  eqnn]  ly 
olamoroaa  against  it.  They  had  received  n 
'  miracnloos  visitation;  a  new  lif^lit  iniddeDly 
beamed  upon  their  minds,  the  scales  fell  troni 
their  eyes,  and  it  was  discovered  that  the  war  i 
was  declared  from  "  Bubaervienny  to  France  :  " 
and  that  Ooiigre^s,  and  the  eiecative,  "  had  sold 
themselves  to  Napoleon;"  that  Great  Britain 
had,  in  fact,  "done  us  no  essential  in.inry ; " 
that  she  was  "  the  bulwark  of  our  religion ;  " 
that  where  "she  took  one  of  our  ships,  she  pro- 
tected twenty;  "  and,  that  if  Great  Britaia  had 
impressed  a  few  of  our  seamen,  it  was  becaa'^i' 
"she  conld  notdixtingnish  them  from  herown." 
And  SO  far  did  this  spirit  extend,  that  acoin- 
mittee  of  the  Massachusetts  legislatnre  actually 
fell  to  calcalation,  and  discovered,  to  their  ing- 
nite  satisfaction,  bat  to  the  astonishment  of  all 
the  world  beside,  that  only  elevenMassachnsett.'i 
sailors  had  ever  been  impressed.  Never  shall  I 
fbrget  the  appeals  that  had  been  made  to  the 
sympathies  of  Che  south,  to  behalf  of  the  "thou- 
mnds  of  impressed  Americans,"  who  had  beou 
torn  from  their  families  and  friends,  and  "  ini- 
mnred  in  the  floating  dungeons  of  Britain." 
Tbs  most  toothing  pictnrea  were  drawn  of  the 
b&rd  oonditiou  of  the  American  sailor,  "  treated 
like  a  slave,"  forced  to  fight  the  battles  of  his 
enemy,  "losbed  to  the  mast,  to  be  shot  at  like 
B  dog."  But,  sir,  the  very  moment  we  had 
taken  np  arms  in  their  defence,  it  was  discov- 
ered that  uU  these  were  mere  "  fictions  of  the 
brain;"  and  thattho  whole  number  in  the  State 
of  Uassachnsetis  was  bat  eleven ;  and  that  even 
these  had  been  "taken  by  mistake."  Wonder- 
fal  discovery  1  The  Secretary  of  State  had  oi.i1-  \ 
leotedauthonticlistsof  no  less  than  six  thoosand  ' 
impressed  Americans.  Lord  Castlereagh  himsi'lf ' 
soKnowledged  sixteen  hundred.  CaJoaUtioii)^ , 
on  the  basis  of  the  namber  found  on  board  i  >r 
the  Gnerriere,  the  Uaoedonian,  the  Java,  and  , 
other  British  ships,  (captured  by  the  skill  aiid  | 
f;allantry  of  those  heroes,  whoee  aohievemeut''  j 
are  the  treasnred  monnmenta  of  their  oonntrj's  i 
glory,)  fixed  the  namber  at  seven  thoosand :  j 
and  yet,  it  aeema,  HoaHuhoMtts  bad  loit  but  > 


eleven  I  Eleven  Uassacbnsetts  soilora  token  by 
mistake  I  Acanseof  war  indeed!  Their  shipa 
too,  the  capture  of  which  had  threatened  "  uni- 
versal bankruptcy,"  it  was  discovered  that  Qrcat 
Britmn  was  their  friend  and  protector ;  "  where 
she  had  taken  one,  she  had  protected  twenty." 
Then  was  Che  discovery  made,  that  Kubaorvienoy 
to  France,  hostility  to  commerce,  "  a  determi- 
nation on  the  part  of  the  south  and  west,  to 
break  down  the  eastern  States,"  and  especially, 
(as  reported  by  a  committee  of  the  Massachu- 
setts legislature,)  "  to  force  the  sons  of  com- 
merce to  populate  the  wilderness,"  were  the 
true  cauftCB  of  the  war.  *  Bat  let  as  look  a  little 
farther  into  the  conduct  of  the  peace  party  of 
New  England,  at  that  imporlaot  crisis.  TVhat- 
evor  difference  of  opinion  might  have  existed  as 
to  tlie  causeaof  the  war,  the  country  h.iil  aright 
to  expect,  that  when  once  involved  in  the  con- 
test, all  America  would  have  cordially  united  in 
ilflsupport.  Sir,  the  warefleotedinits  prt^ess 
a  union  of  all  parties  at  the  south.  But  not  so 
in  New  England ;  there,  greot  efibrta  were 
made  to  stir  up  the  minds  of  the  people  to  op- 
po»e  it.  Nothing  was  left  undone  to  embarrass 
the  financial  operations  of  the  government,  to 
prevent  the  enlistment  of  troops,  to  keep  back 
the  men  and  money  of  Now  England  from  the 
service  of  the  Union — to  force  tl;e  President 
fromhisseat.  Yea,  sir,  "  thoisland  of  Elbfll  or 
a  halter  I  "  were  the  altemativei  they  presented 
to  the  excellent  and  venerable  Jamea  Madison. 
Sir,  the  war  was  further  opposed,  by  openly 
carrying  on  illicit  trade  with  the  enemy,  by  per- 
mitting that  enemy  to  establish  herself  on  the 
very  soil  of  Massachusetts,  and  by  opening  a 
free  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  America, 
with  a  separate  cnsCom  house.  Yes,  sir,  those 
who  cannot  endure  the  thought  that  we  should 
insist  on  a  free  trade,  in  time  of  profound  peace, 
could,  without  scruple,  claim  and  exercise  the 
right  of  carrying  on  a  free  trade  with  the  ene- 
my in  a  time  of  war ;  and  flually,  by  getting  up 
the  renowned  "  Hartford  Convention,"  and  pre- 
paring the  way  for  an  open  resistance  to  the 
government,  and  a  separation  of  the  States. 
Sir,  if  I  am  asked  for  the  proof  of  those  things, 
I  fearlessly  iq>peal  to  contemporary  history,  to 
the  public  docnments  of  the  countcy,  to  the  re- 
corded opinion,  and  aeU  of  public  assemblies,  to 
tlie  declaration  and  acknowledgments,  aince 
mode,  of  the  executive  and  legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts herself,  t 

Bir,  the  time  has  not  been  allowed  me  to 
trace  this  subject  throogh,  even  if  f  had  been 

•  OK  TO  Brueh,  |wgM  VU.  ttl. 

t  lauuvcr  uuiddrevofOavaniDT  Eutlls,  dtnoanslni 
the  CDDdnet  oT  the  Peue  jMrtr,  darlDg  the  wtr,  the  Houh 


of  patrlotlsiTi.  over  ptrtj  epiTit.  UnuEchiiselti  hu  reUuned 
to  her  flitt  loir,  ud  Is  no  langiir  ■  itruger  to  the  VaiaK 
We  rejolc*  that,  thoii|h,  dnriiif  the  Iwt  wu,  anoli  meuons 
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di^l i1  ;•!  till  >•<•.     M'it  I  i-Mi.iiot  ri'fraiii  fruin  '  tho  uiitkor  of  the  Olive   Hranrh,  with  a  holj 

r«  ii  rriii;: !-» *'U*'  <ir  tw«i  il«.«'i]Tn«Mt*,  \ihi«*li  have  iiidi^niatioii,  (Iviitmncv'S  thtr?v  a«;ts  a.^  **  trciN.iii- 
lullfii  ill  my  \v;i\  -i:jt"  tlii*  «li-h;iti'  U-i'an.  I  uMi* !  *' "pvinjraid  and  o<iinfi>rt  to  iht*  eiiriiiy." 
n-ji'l,  -:r,  rrmii  ilir  n!i\,.  liraiii-h  <»f  Matlhi-w  "  I  >!iall  not  fnlhiw  Li^  eX3iiu|iIc.  Jiut  I  willu-k, 
CaJ'i  y.  ill  which  :in'  i-nHrrtn!  "tho  arliii;:^  aii<l  I  with  what  jnstict*  ur  ipnijiricty  ran  tht-  sou::; 
ili  ill  I  ;.'-.'■  iif  !h.*  jn-ari-  j-artv  lA'  NfW  Kii;rlan«l,  |  Ik?  arriisft!  of  di-loyultv  fnmi  thai  -juartcr.  L* 
diiriii/  tin*  r'lriiiiiurnii-i'  tif  tho  i'iii)»ar^'ii  and  tlie  ■  wi*  lia<l  any  evidi-nce  that  the  senator  fnyji 
war.  I  k.'ii'-.v  tl.i*  "viiatic  fmiii  Ma^.-^arhUM'tts  Mstoachnsetts  had  adnioui^hcd  his  hretiircC 
will  ri»|'r<  1  tl.i;  lii:;Ii  aut}ii>rity  nf  his  imlitirul  '  thi-n,  hi*  inipht,  with  a  better  frrace.  Jis«^urnL-  the 
frii  ii'l  a'll  I'lliiw-hiliiirt-r  in  the  frroat  cau.'H*  of  \  otliiv  »if  adnittnisliin^  us  now. 
**il'"nn'>.!ir  iii'lti-iry.''  When  I  IcKik  at  the  measures  adi'pled  in  B*^ 

Ik  |».i/'-  .'I'M.  <t  --*•'{.  !»nf  :hi<  wurk,  U  a  di»-  |  ton  at  that  day,  to  deprive  the  ^rovi-rnnutt  uf 
taili-d  a'«-n:irit  I't'  thi-  Miea-urr-i  ad<'|itr<1  in  Ma<-  !  the  neei-sc^iry  means  for  carry iujr  *»u  the  irir, 
i»;whii-irts  durirji:  the  war,  fur  the  expre-*""  jiur-  and  think  <»f  tlie  success,  and  the  cuiise^jueDrvs 
jMiii-  i»r'  iiiil'arr:i>*inL'  thf  tlnaiu-ial  ojieratinn^  !  «>f  the-so  measurtdi,  I  fci-l  nij  priJo,  r*.-*  an  Ame- 
of  tlie  u'"\«  nmient,  1-y  pn-vi-rjtinL'  loan**,  and  riean,  hnmble<l  in  the  dust.  Hear.  >ir,  the  li> 
thiTi-li;.  ilri\:!i;r  'Hir  rnlrr^  fruiii  their  seats,  and  piajre  of  that  day — I  read  fmiii  i#;i;res  oMl  irui 
foniic' th«*  (■■iiiiitry  into  a  di-h«»r.<»raMe  j»eaee.  ;i"2  of  tlie  Olive  Hranch :  "Let  in*  iiian  wL..» 
It  apiM-ar^  that  tin-  lin-ton  l>ank>  (-nninienee<l  wi>hes  to  continue  the  war,  hy  active  meiiris. 
Alt  nprratinn,  hy  whirli  a  run  wa*.  to  Ur  made  Ky  vote,  or  lending  money,  dare  v*  jm^imro 
upon  all  tin- bank".,  to  the  s>uth;at  the  sanie  hinisi-lf  at  the  idtar  on  tin-  fjist  day.  "Will 
tiiiji-  ^I'pijiri::  tlnir  own  discounts;  the  eth-rt  federalists  suWribe  ti>  tlic  loan  r  Will  iJjcy 
of  whirh  w:;>  to  produiv  a  su<Men  and  ino*t  lend  in(»ney  to  <iur  national  rulers?  It  is  i:j- 
Uianiiiiiu' diiniri'!iii»unf  the  eirenlatin;:  niediuni.  po>.'»ible.  First,  IxTause  of  jirinciple.  and  •<- 
and  iinivrr-:'.!  di-tn-^-  over  the  whole  enuntry  cundly,  because  of  prinripal  and  iutcn-SL" 
— a  tli^n-^  w  l.;«h  tin  y  failed  not  ti>  attribute  *'  I><>  nyt  prevent  the  abusers  t»f  their  trust  fruci 
to  the  "unholy  wnr.'"'  lH.Toniinjr  liankrupt.    l>o   rK»t    prevent    ibeQ 

To  -uih  an  I  xtr:ii  wa-  thi>  ^VT-li-ni  caried,  that  fr«>ni  In-comin;:  odious  to  the  pu!dii\  and  luring 
it  apiTar-  tr'»!ii  a  Matmi.  i.t  of  thr  condition  of  ri-jilacedby  better  men/*  "Any  fetUralist  who 
the  li«»-!i>n  lia:iksiiiadt'  «p  in  January.  IMU.  leruU  money  to  government,  nui>t  po  »pj1 
that  with  n.arly  seO.nun.iHn)  nf  sperieiu  their  shake  hands  with  James  M:w]i»>n,  aud  cLiiin 
vaults  th.v  ha.l'hut  |2.«M)U,i»uo  of  hill?,  incireu-  fellowship  with  Felix  Grundy/*  (I  U-;:  imr^xi 
lalion.  It'i>  a-Mid  hy  Carey,  that  Jit  this  very  «f  i"y  honorable  friend  from  Tennessee— bet 
time  an  extii.-iv«' trade  wa«il-arried<m  in  JJrilish  he  is  in  (^kmI  comfianT.  I  had  thonght  it  wu 
(:.iv«-nini«ur  bills  f'-r  whirh  specie  was  sent  to  '*'^»i»»t'J*  Madis4in,  Felix  Gnmdy.  and  tie 
Canada,  fi.r  tlie  pawiient  of  the  Hrltish  troops  »levil.*')  Ix't  him  no  more  ^-oalf  him-^-Il'  a 
th.-n  l.iviu^'  waMe'our  nnrihern  frontier,  and  fwlendist,  and  a  friend  to  hi*  country— he  will 
thi-i  ton* at  ;h.-  viry  nx.ineni  when  New  Enjrland  I'O  callwl  by  others  infamous/*  &^-. 
hhip-.  Milin::  umh  r  linti^h  liren^^•s  (a  trade  Sir,  the  spirit  of  the  i>eople  sunk  under  tbcse 
deeland  to  bo  lawful  by  the  eourts  both  of  apfK-als.  Such  wiis  the  effect  produced  by  tLeai 
(Jreat  lirit.iin  and  Ma-saehuMtt-.*)  were  sui»-  on  the  public  mind,  that  the  very  a^^enisof  the 
I»Ivini:  with  pro\i-inns  th«»se  very  armies  des-  jrovern m en t,  (as  api»ears  from  their  public  aJ- 
timd  f..r  the  inva>ion  of  our  own*  shores.     Sir,    vertlsements,  now  before  me,)  could  not  obtain 

loans,  without  a  pled^'e,  that  '*•  the  names  of  the 

subscribers  should  not  l*e  known."  llereiw 
wi-rc H<i< >!>(••! i:i till- st.-iti'. as rNvtk.!oni'<i  (itiuiiiusocrifloo  of  thc  advertisements:  *^Tlte  names  of  all  sd1>- 
tn-a^iir.' umii.f  i-fo;  i'«i\ir.-.i  tin- frii'iiiN  of  the  nation  with    HcriKTs,"  say  Gilbert  and  Dean,  the  hmki-re 

huMiiiiiitidM  ari.i  i rninir. ami  iimM  h »itain on  tho  jt^tK of   employed  by  pivcrnmeut,  ^'sLttll  be  knownooly 

our  hi-fnr> :  a^..^.Illin-^I.irif  ha^athnffthariAtn,  uiuko    to  the  undersijrnetl."    Asif  those  who  CftTil'c 
away  <..;r  npr-.a. ii.  ur..i  r.-tnn-  to  us  our  bo.m  nami'.  our    forward  to  aid  their  countrv,  in  the  hourof  Ijcr 


Kirv  wi>  «)iiiitM  '  Wiiuiiil  til  h»-al.'  And  w<>  ^on^i4K>r  it  anions 
till-  ilr-^t  ihitii-s  fltf  thi>  fri--nil.'«  nf  our  National  (rowrnmrnt, 
oil  thi«  r>-turnurr>i>w«  r.  tiiilJNivow  thiiunwarraiitabliTourM     2{ p.~ -ww»  .      ^.    *— ^   ..»...«,  vu«»»vkv<   wi*- 

.......  '^ ,..- »...  ,„. ,  ...V..,.,....  tliese  measu^e^  was  tlie  c^mduct of  Ma^achu- 


.,     .      .    .      ,.i    *.     ,    ,       v..     .  .,  public  feelinp  which  prevailed  at  that  da  v,  tbau 

till- llr-^t  ihiti'S  flif  thi>  rn--nil.'«  nf  our  .National  (iowrnmrnt,     ii.-      .,: ^„i „*•?.-.*. o      /\r  aK^    .  i  "        -.i 

...        ,  ,    ,.         „  ,  V,  this  Kmirletact?    Of  the  same  character  witL 


uaLnrpartv,  Who, .„mui..s  It;  on.l  niavKarn  the  Important  ^-^    attempting,   DOt    merely  tO    ©ripple  the  I^ 

U's>»..ri.  that,  in  all  tini.'.s  th.-  lath  «.f  duty  is  the  path  of  fouroes  ot  tho  coontry,  but  actually  depriv- 

aaAty:  an.i  that  it  u  n-^vor  dannjiTous tu  rally  arouurt  the  i"P  ^ho  government,  as  far  OS  depended  npon 

»tan.iar.i  of  our  c.untrj-."  her,  of  all  the  meaofl  of  carrying  on  the  war— 

•  Ai  Dwiioni  Admiralty  Reports,  4i  13  Mtaa.  Keporta,  of  the  bone,  and  muacle,  and  sinews  of  war— 

M  **  of  man  and  steel — tlie  soldier  and  his  swonL** 
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But  it  seems  Massaohnsetts  was  to  reserve  her 
resources  for  herself— she  was  to  defend  and 

Srotect  her  own  shores.  And  how  was  that 
utj  performed?  In  some  places  on  the  coast 
neutrality  was  declared,  and  the  enemy  was 
suffered  to  invade  the  soil  of  Massachusetts,  and 
allowed  to  occupy  her  territory,  until  the  peace, 
without  one  effort  to  rescue  it  from  his  grasp. 
Nay,  more — while  our  own  government  and 
our  rujers  were  considered  as  enemies,  the 
troops  of  the  enemy  were  treated  like  friends — 
the  most  intimate  commercial  relations  were 
estahlished  with  them,  and  maintained  up  to 
the  peace.  At  this  dark  period  of  our  national 
affairs,  where  was  the  senator  from  Massachu- 
setts? How  were  his  political  associates  em- 
ployed ?  "  Calculating  the  value  of  the  Union ! " 
Yes,  sir,  that  was  the  propitious  moment,  when 
our  country  stood  alone,  the  last  hope  of  the 
world,  struggling  for  her  existence  against  the 
colossal  power  of  Great  Britain,  "  concentrated 
in  one  mighty  effort  to  crush  us  at  a  blow" — 
that  was  the  chosen  hour  to  revive  the  grand 
scheme  of  building  up  "  a  great  northern  con- 
federacy"— ^a  scheme,  which,  it  is  stated  in  the 
work  before  me,  had  its  ongin  as  far  back  as 
the  year  1796,  and  which  appears  never  to  have 
been  entirely  abandoned. 

In  the  language  of  the  writers  of  that  day, 
(1796,)  "  rather  than  have  a  Constitution  such 
as  the  Anti-Federalists  were  contending  for, 
(such  as  we  now  are  contending  for,)  the  Union 
ought  to  be  dissolved ;  "  and  to  prepare  the  way 
for  that  measure,  the  same  methods  were  re- 
sorted to  then,  that  have  always  been  relied  on 
for  -that  purpose,  exciting  prejudice  against  the 
south.  Yes,  sir,  our  northern  brethren  were 
then  told,  '*  that  if  the  negroes  were  good  for 
food,  their  southern  masters  would  claim  the 
right  to  destroy  them  at  pleasure."  ♦  Sir,  in  1814, 
all  these  topics  were  revived.  Again  we  heard 
of  "a  northern  confederac}\"  "The  Slave 
States  by  "themselves;"  "the  mountains  are 
the  natural  boundaiT- ; "  "  we  want  neither  the 
counsels  nor  the  power  of  the  west,"  &o.  &c. 
The  papers  teemed  with  accusations  against  the 
south  and  the  west,  and  the  calls  for  a  dissolu- 
tion of  all  connection  with  them,  were  loud  and 
strong.  I  cannot  consent  to  go  through  the  dis- 
gusting details.  But  to  show  the  height  to 
which  the  spirit  of  disaffection  was  carried,  I 
will  take  you  to  the  temple  of  the  living  God, 
and  show  you  that  sacred  place  (which  should 
be  devoted  to  the  extension  of  "  peace  on  earth 
and  good  will  towards  men,"  where  "  one  day's 
truce  ought  surely  to  be  allowed  to  the  dissen- 
sions and  animosities  of  mankind,")  converted 
into  a  fierce  arena  of  political  strife,  where  iVom 
the  lips  of  the  priest,  standing  between  the 
horns  of  the  altar,  there  went  forth  the  most 
terrible  denunciations  against  idl  who  should  be 
tme  to  their  ooontrj  in  the  hour  of  her  utmost 
need. 

**  If  you  do  not  wish,"  said  a  Reverend  der- 
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gyman.  in  a  sermon  preached  in  Boston,  on  the 
28d  July,  1812,  "  to  become  the  slaves  of  those 
who  own  slaves,  and  who  are  themselves  the 
slaves  of  French  slaves,  yon  must  either,  in  the 
language  of  the  day,  out  the  connection,  or  so 
far  alter  the  national  compact,  as  to  ensure  to 
yourselves  a  due  share  in  the  government." 
(Olive  Branch,  page  819.)  "The  Union,"  says 
the  same  writer,  (page  820,)  "has  been  long 
since  virtually  dissolved,  and  it  is  full  time  that 
this  part  of  the  disunited  States  should  take 
care  of  itself." 

Another  Reverend  gentleman,  pastor  of  a 
church  at  Medford,  (page  821,)  issues  his  an- 
athema— "let  him  stand  accursed" — against 
all,  all,  who  by  their  "  personal  services,"  or 
"loans  of  money,"  "  conversation,"  or  "wri- 
ting," or  "influence,"  give  countenance,  or 
support  to  the  unrighteous  war,  in  the  following 
terms — "  that  man  is  an  accomplice  in  the  wick- 
edness— he  loads  his  conscience  with  the  black- 
est crimes — ^he  brings  the  guilt  of  blood  upon 
his  soul,  and  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  Ms  law, 
he  is  a  murderer  I  " 

One  or  two  more  quotations,  sir,  and  I  shall 
have  done.  A  Reverend  Doctor  of  Divinity, 
the  pastor  of  a  church  at  Byfield,  Massachusetts, 
on  the  7th  of  April,  1814,  thus  addressee  hia 
flock,  (821) — "  The  Israelites  became  weary  of 
yielding  the  fruit  of  their  labor  to  pamper  their 
splendid  tyrants.  They  left  their  political  woes. 
They  separated.  Where  is  our  Moses  ?  Where 
the  rod  of  his  miracles  ?  Where  is  our  Aaron  ? 
Alas  I  no  voice  from  the  burning  bush  has  di- 
rected them  here." 

"  We  must  trample  on  the  mandates  of  des- 
potism, or  remain  slaves  forever."  (p.  822.) 
"You  must  drag  the  chains  of  Virginia  despo- 
tism, unless  you  discover  some  other  mode  of 
escape."  "Those  Western  States,  which  have 
been  violent  for  this  abominable  war— ^ose 
States  which  have  thirsted  for  blood — God  has 
given  them  blood  to  drink."  (828.)  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  can  go  no  further.  The  records  of  the 
day  are  full  of  such  sentiments,  issued  from  the 
press,  spoken  in  public  assemblies,  poured  out 
from  the  sacred  desk  t  God  forbid,  sir,  that  I 
should  charge  the  people  of  Maimachusetts  with 
participating  in  these  sentiments.  The  south, 
and  the  west,  had  there  their  friends, — ^men 
who  stood  by  their  country,  though  encompassed 
all  around  by  their  enemies. — ^The  senator  from 
Massachusetts,  (Mr.  Silsbee,)  was  one  of  them ; 
the  senator  from  Connecticut,  (Mr.  Foot,)  was 
another,  and  there  are  others  now  on  this  floor. 
The  sentiments  I  have  read  were  the  sentiments 
of  a  party,  embracing  the  political  associates  of 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts.  If  they 
could  only  be  found  in  the  columns  of  a  news- 
paper, in  a  few  oocasional  pamphlets,  issued  by 
men  of  intemperate  feeling,  I  should  not  conaia- 
er  them  as  affording  any  evidence  of  the  opm- 
ions,  eyen  of  the  peace  party  of  New  England. 
But,  sir,  they  were  the  common  luignage  of 
that  day ;  they  pervaded  the  whole  land;  they 
were  issued  mun  the  legifdative  hall — ^firom  th» 
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piilfiif.  :iMil  t!»t'  irv-i.  Our  linulc!*  are  fiiUuf 
them  :  ainl  tlit-n*  i<  mu  iiinri  wlio  now  hoars  iiio, 
but  kin»\\^  that  tln-y  wvri*  tlio  sciitiiiK'iits  «t*  a 
pnriy.  \>y  wIiom-  iiiiinl»rrs  tla-y  wvrc  i>ruinul- 
gati-«l.  imlinl,  riu  rvMnnv  ni'tluH  wouhl  m-i'in 
to  l>«"  miuinii,  ln-ynnil  tlic  Ijn-t  tliat  such  siMiti- 
iiU'iit-*  tMiiml  tiK'ir  way  ovrn  "mt**  the  i»u!pit'<  t»f 
Nfw  Kiiirlaiiil.  Wluit  iiinM  la*  t!io  stale  <»f  piib- 
lii*  npininn.  wliorr  any  ri*>|MTtal»lo  (■liTjryman 
WMiild  vfiitiiro  to  {ircarh.  ami  t<i  pr'nit  •loriiiMiiH 
curitiii[ii[i;;  the  si-iiiimriitx-  I  liavo  iiiiutcd  if  I 
dniiitt  ii«it  tin-  l»i«-ty.  "F  in«»ral  >\tirt}i  «►!*  tlirsi.* 
giMitliiiiiMi.  I  am  t«»lil  thry  woro  rr«»|KTtal»lo 
aiiil  }>i<iii>;  iiirii.  Iiiit  tlicy  wiTv  iiu'n.  aritl  they 
^kimllril  in  a  cuniinoti  lila/o.'^  Aiui  now,  >ir, 
!  !iiii«t  Im'  **iitt('rt(l  tn  roniark.  that  at  this  awful 
nti<I  rih'huw  liolv  iM-riiHl  of  our  iialioiia)  liiMttrv, 
thi*  L'tiitli-rnaii  lnnii  MasxaditiM'tts,  who  now 
nwiinfi"'*l-""o;rroat  a  tli-votioii  tt»  llie  TnitMi,  and 
so  njuoh  anxii'tv  K-st  it  >honl(I  ho  ondan;roro<l 
fnMii  tho  s«»nfh,  w:h  *' wit!i  his  brotliroii  in 
Israel."  Mo  s:ivv  all  thoso  tliinirs  pitssin^  l»oforo 
his  rv*» — ho  hoard  thoso  si-ntinivnt:^  uttoro<l  all 
around  hi:ii.  I  dn  nut  char^v  that  p>ntloiuaii 
wit!i  any  ]iarticipatiiiii  in  tlioso  art;*, or  with  ap- 
provinir  of  thoM.*  M-ntiniont*'. 

Hut  I  w  ill  «?-k.  wliy,  if  ho  was  aniinatoil  hy 
tho  saiiio  sontinjont'*  tlion,  whirh  lio  imw  pro- 
fes-io-s.  if  ho  can  *'au;rnr  disunion  at  a  distance, 
aiid  >nutf  nj»  rolu'irmn  in  ovi-ry  tainted  hroo/o,'* 
whv  did  In*  nt»t,  at  that  dav,  oxort  his  proat 
talents  iiiid  arknowli'd^'od  intliionco,  witli  the 
political  a*>oi'iato"»  hy  whom  lie  wjls  surnMind- 
cmI,  and  wlio  tlion,  as  now,  looked  up  to  him  fur 
piid.-inco  arid  diror-tinn,  in  allay  in;;  this  ^^oneriil 
exoiti-nii  lit.  in  pointing;  out  tohisdidudod  friends 
tho  %aliif  nf  the  Tnion  ;  in  instructing;  them, 
that,  in««ti'ad  of  limkiiiu'  **t')  N»nio  jiropliot  to 
lead  thoni  ntit  «.f  tho  land  of  Kijvpt."  tliov  ^hould 
bornnii-  roc'Hicilcd  t«i  their  lin-thron,  and  unite 
with  thrm  in  the  support  of  a  JM>t  and  necessary 
war.'  Si^  tin*  ^rentlornan  must  excuse  me  for 
MlyinL^  that  if  tho  records  nf  our  country  af- 
forded any  evidenop  that  he  had  j>ursued  sucli 
a  CMur<e,  then  if  we  could  find  it  recorded  in 
tlio  history  of  thuse  times,  that,  like  the  hu- 
mortal  I>cxttT,  lie  ha<l  hreaste<l  that  migrhty 
torrent  whi<'h  was  »<woe]iin;r  hetoro  it  all  tlint 
wa?»  ^rn-at  ami  valuahle  in  our  jujlitical  institu- 
tion^ --if  like  hinj  he  lia<i  stood  hv  his  countrv 
in  oppo'iition  t«i  hi«*  i»arty,  ^^ir,  wo  wouhl.  like 
little  children,  li'^ton  to  his  precepts  and  abide 
bv  his  coun^'W. 

As  soon  as  the  public  mind  was  sufficiently 
prepared  for  the  measure,  the  celebrated  Hart- 
lord  ('<invention  was  ;rot  uj»;  not  jls  the  act  of 
a  tVw  unauthorized  individuals,  but  by  authority 
of  the  L«-.L'i-Iature  of  Massjichu setts;  and,  as  has 
l>ecn  >hown  by  the  able  historian  (»f  that  coq- 
wntion,  in  accordance  with  the  views  and 
wishes  of  the  party,  of  wirn-h  it  was  the  orpan. 
Now,  sir,  I  do  notdesiro  to  call  in  question  the 
motives  of  the  pontlomen  who  composed  that 
assemhly — 1  knew  many  of  thorn  to  be  in  ])ri- 
vate  life  acci»mplished  and  honorable  men,  and 
I  doubt  not  there  were  Monic  among  them  who 


did  m»t  jtorcoivo  tho  danfrerrjus  tendency  of  their 
j)nK-ee«linp«!.     I  will  even  ptt   further,  an'i  .n*v, 
that  if  the  authors  of  the  IIurtfi>nl  Conrc::t;/i; 
beliovi.d   that   "pr\yi^  delilierate,  and   jialpaKt 
violations  <if  the  constitution^^  had  taktru  ]lnt:, 
utterly  destructive  of  their  rights  and  intorc*!.-, 
I  should  bo  the  l;Lst  man  to  doMV  tJu-ir  nL'i::.«  :o 
resort  to  any  constitutional  n»eajiuro"»  fiir  ri-dro^s. 
Hut,  Mr,  in  any  view  of  the  case,  the  time  wi.i-.i. 
and  the  circumstances  under  wliieh   that  c-L- 
vontii»n  asM-mbhtl,  :ls  well  as  tJie  nieasrtrL*  rf 
coninunded,  render  their  conduct,  in  my  oj-ir.- 
ii»n.  whtdly  indcteriMi-le.     Let   u.s  c<intoinj"l:i:e. 
t'or  a  moment,  the  s|»et*iac]e  then  exhiiiit..ti  :■> 
tho  view  of  the  world.     I  will  not  pi  o\er;:iB 
disiL»iters  of  the  war,  nor  desiTilie  the  dil!ieu!::tS 
in   which    the  povorinncnt  was    invohed.    I: 
will   bo  rocollocteil  that  its  credit  wil*  near> 
pone.     AVashinpton  had  fallen,  the  whole  n^-A'i 
Wii::!  bhM-katle<l,  and  an  ]mmeni>e  force  colli c!lJ 
in  the  West  Indies  was  about  to  make  a  «!«• 
scent,  which  it  was  suj  posed  we  had  no  mciiia 
of  ro>i>tinp.     In  this  awfnl  state  «»f  i»ur  jmV.k 
atfairs,   when  the  p<)Vtrnment   .seemed  aluki^t 
to  \hi  totterinp  on  its  ba^n?,  when  Groat  Hritain, 
relioveil  from  all  her  other  enemies,  liad  pr».- 
claimoil  her  purpose?  of  "reducinp  us  to  unri«i:- 
ditional  submir-Mon,"  we  Kdield  the  pea-.e  [-arty 
of  Xew  Knpland  (in  the  lanpuape  <'f  the  wi»rk 
before  n-*)  *' pursuinp  a  course  calculated  to  do 
more  injury  to  their  country,   and   to  remltr 
Knplan<l  more  etfoctive  service,  than  all  Ur 
armies/*    Those  who  could  not  find    in  thiir 
hearts  U*  rejoice  at  our  victories,  stmp  To  l»ciiia 
at  the  Kinp's  Cluqtel  in  Host  on  for  the  re«.ii»r:i- 
lion  of  the  Hourbons.     Those   who  couM  ii"i 
consent  to  illuminate  their  dwellinps  for  tlio 
capture  i»f  the   Ciuerriere,    ctiuld   jrive   vi-iilile 
tokens  of  their  joy  at  the  fall  of  Detroit.    Tlio 
"beacon  lire^"  of  their  hills  were  liphted  v.\\ 
n<it  for  the  encourapiMneiit  of  their  friend>,  l-n: 
}t*i  sipnals  to  the  enemy;  and,  in  the  plomiiy 
hours  of  midnipht,  the  very  lights  burned  blue. 
Such  were  the  dark  and  p»»rtonti»us  siipns  of  iLe 
times,  which  ushered  iuto  being  the  ronowucil 
Hartford  Convention.     That   convention  met, 
and  from  their  proceedings  it  appears  that  tJieir 
chief  object  was  to  keep  back  the  men  auJ 
money  <»f  New  Knpland  from  the  siTvice  of  the 
Union,  and  to  etfect  radical  changes  in  the  pnv- 
ernment — chanpes  that  can  never  be  etlei'teJ 
without  a  di>MiIution  of  the  Union. 

Let  us  now,  sir,  look  at  their  proceed  Lags. 
I  read  fn»m  '*  A  short  account  of  the  Ilanfonl 
Convention,'*  (written  by  one  of  its  niemU'r«X 
a  very  rare  biwk,  of  whic^  I  was  fort  una t« 
enough  a  few  years  ago  to  obtain  a  copy. 
[Hero  Mr.  11.  read  from  the  proceedings.*] 

*  It  ajipcan  at  p.  0  of  *'Tho  Accoant,**  that,  by  a  yote  (d 
the  IIou.io  of  lU'prpBentativos  of  MaaMchuMttn  {W*  to  90V 
d«loKatos  to  thi«  convenUon  were  ordered  to  be  appointed 
to  c<insuU  upon  the  subject  **of  their  public  gnuvanc«»  and 
coDCvrna,"  and  upon  "  the  best  meazu  of  preterrlns  th«ir 
resfiurccfs"  and  fur  procuring  a  reyttfion  of  the  Con»Ututii«a 
of  the  United  t^tatea,  **moro  effectoallr  to  Mcure  the  iDp>' 
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It  is  unnecessary  to  trace  the  matter  ftirther, 
or  to  ask  what  would  have  been  the  next  chap- 
ter in  this  history,  if  the  measures  recommended 
had  been  carried  into  effect;  and  i^  with  the 
men  and  money  of  New  England  withheld  from 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  she  had 
been  withdrawn  from  the  war ;  if  New  Orleans 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  if^ 
without  troops  and  almost  destitute  of  money, 
the  southern  and  the  western  States  had  been 
thrown  upon  their  own  resources  for  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war,  and  the  recovery  of  New 
Orleans. 

Sir,  whatever  may  have  been  the  issue  of  the 
contest,  the  Union  must  have  been  dissolved. 
But  a  wise  and  just  Providence,  which  "  shapes 
our  ends,  rough-hew  them  as  we  will,"  gave  us 
the  victory,  and  crowned  our  efforts  with  a 
glorious  peace.  The  ambassadors  of  Hartford 
were  seen  retracing  their  steps  from  Washing- 
ton, "  the  bearers  of  the  glad  tidings  of  great 
joy.**  Courage  and  patriotism  triumphed — ^the 
country  was  saved — the  Union  was  preserved. 
And  are  we,  Mr.  President,  who  stood  by  our 
country  then;  who  threw  open  our  coffers; 
who  bared  our  bosoms ;  who  freely  perilled  all 
in  that  conflict,  to  be  reproached  with  want  of 
attachment  to  the  Union  ?  If,  sir,  we  are  to 
have  lessons  of  patriotism  read  to  us,  they  must 
come  from  a  different  quarter.  The  senator 
from  Massachusetts,  who  is  now  so  sensitive  on 
all  subjects  connected  with  the  Union,  seems  to 
have  a  memory  forgetM  of  the  political  events 
that  have  passed  away.  I  must,  therefor^  re- 
fresh his  recollection  a  little  farther  on  these 
subjects.  The  history  of  disunion  has  been 
written  by  one,  whose  authority  stands  too  high 
with  the  American  people  to  be  questioned — 

port  and  Attachment  of  all  the  people,  "by  placing  all  upon 
the  basla  of  fiair  representation.^* 

The  convention  aeaembled  at  Hartford,  on  the  16th  De- 
cember, 1814    On  the  next  day  it  was 

Stsohed^  That  the  most  inyiolable  secrecy  shall  be 
obeerred  bj  each  member  of  this  oonrention,  Indading 
the  secretary,  as  to  all  propositions,  debate,  and  proceed- 
infs  thereof;  nntil  this  ii^anction  shall  be  suspended  or 
altered. 

On  the  24th  of  December,  the  committee  appointed  to 
prepare  and  report  a  general  project  of  such  measures  as 
may  be  proper  for  the  convention  to  adopt,  reported,  among 
other  things, 

**  1.  That  it  was  expedient  to  recommend  to  the  Legisla- 
tares  of  the  States  the  adoption  of  the  most  effectnal  and 
deoisire  measarea,  to  protect  the  militia  of  the  States  firom 
the  nsnrpatlons  contained  in  these  proceedings.^  [The  pro- 
ceedings of  Congress  and  the  Execntive,  in  relation  to  the 
militia,  and  the  war.] 

**  2.  That  it  was  expedient  also  to  prepare  a  statement, 
exhibiting  the  necessity  which  the  improvidence  and  Ina- 
bility of  the  General  Qovemmeat  have  imposed  upon  the 
States  of  providing  for  their  own  defence,  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  their  discharging  thia  dnty,  and  at  the  same  thne 
ftiUUling  the  requisitions  of  the  General  Government,  and 
also  to  reconunend  to  the  Legislatorea  of  the  several  States, 
to  make  provision  Ibr  mntoal  defence,  aad  to  make  an 
caneat  application  to  the  Gorenimei&t  of  the  United  Statea, 


I  mean  Thomas  Jefferson — I  know  not  how  the 
gentleman  may  receive  this  authority.  When 
that  great  and  good  man  occupied  the  Presi* 
dentil  chair,  I  believe  he  commanded  no  por- 
tion of  the  gentleman^s  respect. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  celebrated  pamphlet  on 
the  embargo,  in  which  language  is  held  in  rela- 
tion to  Mr.  Jefferson,  which  my  respect  for  his 
memory  will  prevent  me  from  reading,  unless 
any  gentleman  should  call  for  it.  But  the  sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  has  since  joined  in  sing- 
ing hosannas  to  his  name— he  has  assisted  at 
his  apotheosis,  and  has  fixed  him  as  ^^  a  brilliant 
star  m  the  clear  upper  sky."  I  hope,  therefore^ 
he  is  now  prepared  to  receive  with  deference 
and  respect  the  high  authority  of  Mr.  Jefferson. 
In  the  fourth  volume  of  his  Memoirs,  which  has 
just  issued  from  the  press,  we  have  the  follow- 
ing history  of  disunion,  from  the  pen  of  that 
illustrious  statesman:  "Mr.  Adams  called  on 
me  pending  the  embargo,  and  while  endeavors 
were  making  to  obtain  its  repeal ;  he  spoke  of 
the  dissatisfaction  of  the  eastern  portion  of  our 
confederacy  with  the  restraints  of  the  embargo 
then  existing,  and  their  restlessness  under  it. 
That  there  was  nothing  which  might  not  be 
attempted,  to  rid  themselves  of  it.  That  he 
had  information  of  the  most  unquestionable 
authority,  that  certain  citizens  of  the  Eastern 
States  (I  think  he  named  Massachusetts  particu- 
larly) were  in  negotiation  with  agents  of  the 
British  Government,  the  object  of  which  was 
an  agreement  that  the  New  England  States 
should  take  no  farther  part  in  the  war  Tthe 
commercial  war,  the  "war  of  restrictions,^'  as 
it  was  called)  then  going  on,  and  that  without 
formally  declaring  their  separation  from  the 
Union,  they  should  withdi^aw  from  all  aid  and 

with  a  view  to  some  arrangement  whereby  the  States  may 
be  enabled  to  retain  a  portion  of  the  taxes  levied  by  Con- 
gress, for  the  purposes  of  self-defen<^  and  fbr  the  relmbarse- 
ment  of  expenses  already  incurred  on  account  of  the  United 
States.'' 

**8.  That  it  is  expedient  to  recommend  to  the  several 
State  I/egislatures,  certain  amendments  to  the  constitution, 
viz.: 

That  the  power  to  declare  or  make  war,  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  be  restricted. 

That  it  is  expedient  to  attempt  to  make  provision  for 
restraining  Congress  in  the  exercise  of  an  unlimited  power 
to  make  new  States,  and  admit  them  into  the  Union.      ^ 

That  an  amendment  be  proposed  respecting  slave  repre* 
sentation,  and  slave  taxation.** 

On  the  29th  of  December,  1814,  it  was  proposed  **  that  the 
capacity  of  naturalized  citizens  to  hold  offices  of  trust,  honor, 
or  profit,  ought  to  be  restrained,**  Ac 

The  subsequent  proceedings  are  nut  given  at  large.  But 
it  seems  that  the  report  of  the  committee  was  adopted,  and 
also  a  reconmiendation  of  certain  measures  (of  the  character 
of  which  we  are  not  informed)  to  the  Statea  for  their  mn- 
tual  defence ;  and  having  voted  that  the  ii\junction  of  aeere- 
ey,  in  regard  to  all  the  debates  and  proceedings  of  the  con- 
vention (except  so  Ikr  as  relates  to  the  report  finally  adopt* 
edX  be  continued,**  the  convention  a4)onmed  sine  die,  bat, 
as  it  wassuppoaed,  to  meet  again  when  Hmnmatinfiea  ahoald 
require  it 
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olnHliriiro  ti)  tlioiii.  iVc.  Frotii  thut  inoinont, 
Mvs  Mr.  J.,  1  s:iw  the  iioocssitv  of  uhundoniiie 
it  [tlu-  i-iiiliiir;;n!,  and,  in>ti>H(l  of  etVi'Ctin^  our 
purpo?^'  tiy  tliU  |K*a(vtnl  iiifiisiiris  wi*  iim>t  t)f;ht 
it  iMir,  nr  lircsik  the  rninM/"  In  iiiiotlier  letter, 
Mr.  .Ti'tirrsiin  adiU:  **  I  doubt  wlietlier  a  siii^^Ie 
fart  known  t«»  tin*  world,  will  carrv  rh  clear 
convietiiMi  tn  it  of  ilie  <«irreetne?*sof  our  know- 
le<lp'  of  till*  t reason aMe  views  of  tlie  Fe<leral 
]iarty  nf  tli.it  day.  as  that  disohisi'd  by  this,  the 
in(»*>t  ni-fariiius  ami  darin^r  attempt  tt>  dissi^ver 
the  I'nitin,  of  whirh  the  Hartford  Convention 
was  a  sn}i*^'<picrit  rhai>ter ;  and  hotli  of  the<^ 
having  failetl,  consolidation  heeoines  the  fourth 
-chapter  of  the  next  Unik  of  their  hi^ttiry.  Hut 
this  o{H-iH  with  u  va>t  acces«iion  of  strength, 
from  their  you nf^.'r  reeruitN  wlut,  having  noth- 
ing in  them  of  the  feeling  and  {»rineiideH  of  *7G, 
now  look  to  a  sinirle  and  s}i1en<iid  government, 
&r.,  ritlin^NUid  rnlint;  over  the  jdundered  jtlou<rh- 
inan,  and  lie;;ira red  yeomanry."  (vol.4, 410,422.) 

The  la»-t  chapter.  sa\s  Mr.  .letterson,  <if  that 
hi>tt»ry.  ii  to  In-  found  in  the  conduct  of  tliosc 
who  are  endeavorin;?  to  hrin^  about  consolida- 
tion ;  aye,  .-ir,  that  very  conoolidation,  for  whicli 
the  ^'eiitleniun  from  Massachusetts  is  eoiitend- 
iii;: — the  exerci*ii'  by  the  Federal  (iovernnient, 
of  powers  not  dele;rate<l  in  relation  to  '*  internal 
iinjiniveuients,"  and  **the  protection  of  manu- 
factures." And  why,  sir,  does  Mr.  Jefferson 
consiiler  consolidation  as  loading:  directly  to 
disunion  i  Beeause  lie  know  that  the  exercise 
by  the  Federal  (lovernrnent.  of  the  powers  con- 
ti-nded  lor,  would  maki*  this  ^'a  j^>vernment 
without  limitation  of  powers,*^  the  submission 
to  wliir.h,  he  conndered  as  a  jrreater  evil  than 
disunion  it*<'lf.  There  is  one  chapter  in  this 
history,  h(>\vever,  wliich  Mr.  Jetferson  luus  not 
filled  up;  .-md  I  inu>t,  therefore,  supply  the  de- 
ficieiiry.  If  is  to  be  toun«l  in  the  protests  made 
by  New  J-Iriu'Iaiid  airainst  the  ac<}uisition  of 
Louisiana.  In  rehition  to  that  subject,  the  Xew 
En^dand  doctrine  is  thus  laid  down  by  one  of 
her  learned  I)oetors  of  that  day,  nt)W  a  l)oetor 
of  Liws,  at  the  head  of  the  jrreat  literary  insti- 
tution of  tlie  Kit-it:  I  mean  Josiah  Quincy, 
President  of  Harvard  C'ollejre.  I  <juote  from 
the  speeeh  tlelivered  by  that  ^'entleman  on  the 
floor  of  CoiiLTe'^s,  on  the  fjcra^iou  of  the  admis- 
sion of  Loui>iaiui  into  the  Tnion. 

**Mr.  Quincy  repeated  and  justified  a  remark 
he  ha<l  made,  which,  to  save  all  misapprehension, 
he  had  committed  to  writin^r.  in  tlie  following 
Words:  "If  this  bill  passes,  it  is  my  deliberate 
opinion,  that  it  is  virtually  a  dis-jolution  of  the 
Union;  that  it  will  free  the  Sl^ites  from  their 
moral  t)blij:ation  ;  and  as  it  will  be  the  ri;j:ht  of 
all,  so  it  will  be  the  duty  of  some,  to  prepare 
for  a  >ep:iraiion,  amica!»ly  if  they  can,  violently 
if  they  must.*' 

Mr.  Tresideut,  I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  undcr- 
.«to(Nl,  tliat  all  the  remarks  I  have  made  on  this 
subject,  are  intended  t^>  be  exclusively  applied 
to  a  party,  whiirh  I  have  described  as  the  '*  Pejice 
piirty  <if  Xcw  F]n;;land  -^ — embracing  the  politi- 
cal associates  of  the  senator  from  Massachusetts 


— a  party  which  eontrcdled  the  ojierations  of 
thut  State  durinf;  the  embargo,  and  the  war, 
and  who  are  justly  chargeable  witli  all  the  mtsk- 
sures  I  have  reprobated.    !>ir,  nothing  has  bv«n 
further  from  my  tlionght.s,  than  to  impeach  tlie 
oharac'ter,  or  conduct  of  the    people  of  New 
Kngland.     For  tlieir  steady  liabiLs  and  LarxJj 
virtiies,  I  trust  I  entertain  a  becoming  res^i^d. 
I  fully  subscriU*  to  the  truth  at'  the  de>crijitiun 
given  before  the  Kevolutiim,  by  one  whi>s«;  I'raise 
is  the  highest  eulogy,  *•  that  the  pers^i'veranceof 
Holland,  the  activity  of  France,  and  the  dex- 
terous and  firm  sagacity  of  English  enterprUe, 
have  been  more  than  e<|ualled  by  this  "recent 
people.'*    Hardy,  enterprLsing,  sagiioions,  indui- 
trious,  and  ii;.ral — the  people  of  Xcw  Englacd 
of  the  present  day,  are  wortliy  of  their  aDCts- 
tors.     Still  less,  Mr.  President,  has  it  l»een  ray 
intention  to  say  any  thing  that  could  be  cud- 
Htrue<l  into  a  wruit  of  respect  for  that  party, 
who,  trampling  on  all  narrow,  sectional  feelin^-s, 
have  l»een  true  to  their  princijdes  in  the  wur-l 
of  tinies-^I  mejm  the  democracy  uf  Xew  Eng- 
land. 

Sir,  I  will  declare  that^  higldy  as  I  ajiprei-iaio 
the  demoi'racy  of  the  South,  I  consider  even 
Iiigher  ])raise  to  be  due  to  the  democracy  of 
Xew  Kngland — who  have  maintained  their  pnn- 
cijdes  *•  through  good  and  through  evil  reiKirt,'' 
wh(>,  at  every  period  of  our  national  history, 
have  st«K>d  up  manfully  for  ''tlieir  counirv, 
their  whole  Ci>untry,  and  nothing  but  tLeir 
country."  In  the  great  politic^il  revolution  oi 
'98,  they  were  found  united  with  the  democratj 
of  the  South,  marching  under  tlie  banner  of  the 
constitution,  led  on  by  the  patriarch  of  liUrty, 
in  search  (»f  the  land  of  political  promise,  wiiieh 
they  lived  not  t)nly  to  behold,  but  to  po-wessaod 
to  enjoy.  Again,  ^ir,  in  the  darkest  and  nii)jt 
gloofny  i)eriod  of  the  war,  when  our  country 
•itoiwl  single-handed,  against  "the  conqueror  of 
the  conquerors  of  the  world,"  when  all  alKiut 
and  around  them  was  dark,  and  dreary,  disas- 
trous, and  discouraging,  they  stor>d  a  Spartan 
band  in  that  narrow  pass,  where  the  honor  of 
tlieir  country  was  to  be  defended,  or  to  find  in 
grave.  And  in  the  last  great  struggle,  invok- 
ing, as  we  believe,  the  very  existence  of  the 
principle  of  i>opular  sovereignty,  where  were 
the  democracy  of  New  England  i?  AVhere  they 
always  have  been  found,  sir,  struggling  side  by 
side,  with  their  brethren  of  the  south  and  the 
west,  for  popular  rights,  and  assisting  in  that 
glorious  triumph,  by  which  tlie  man  of  the 
people  was  elevated  to  tlie  highest  office  in 
their  gift. 

Who,  tlien,  Mr.  President^  are  the  true  friends 
of  the  Union  ?  TlK«e  who  would  confine  the 
Federal  Government  strictly  within  the  limits 
prescribed  by  the  constitution ;  who  would 
preserve  to  the  States  and  tlie  people,  all  powers 
not  expressly  delegated ;  who  would  make  this 
a  Federal  and  not  a  Xational  Union,  and  who, 
administering  the  government  in  a  spirit  of 
equal  justice,  wonld  make  it  a  blessing  and  not 
a  corse.    And  who  are  its  enemies?    Thoie 
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who  are  in  favor  of  consolidation — ^who  are  con- 
stantly stealing  power  from  the  States,  and  ad- 
ding strength  to  the  Federal  Goyernment.  Who, 
assuming  an  unwarrantable  jurisdiction  over 
the  States  and  the  people,  undertake  to  regulate 
the  whole  industry  and  capital  of  the  country. 
But,  sir,  of  all  descriptions  of  men,  I  consider 
those  as  the  worst  enemies  of  the  Union,  who 
sacrifice  the  equal  rights  which  belong  to  every 
member  of  the  confederacy,  to  combinations  of 
interested  majorities,  for  personal  or  political 
objects.  But  the  gentleman  apprehends  no 
evil  from  the  dependence  of  the  States  on  the 
Federal  Government ;  he  can  see  no  danger  of 
corruption  from  the  influence  of  money  or  of 
patronage.  Sir,  I  know  that  it  is  supposed  to 
be  a  wise  saying  ^^  that  patronage  is  a  source  of 
weakness,"  and  in  support  of  that  maxim,  it 
haa  been  said,  that  ^^  every  ten  appointments 
make  a  hundred  enemies."  But  I  am  rather 
inclined  to  think,  with  the  eloquent  and  saga- 
cious orator  now  reposing  on  his  laurels,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Roanoke,  that,  '^  the  power  of  con- 
ferring favors,  creates  a  crowd  of  dependents;" 
he  gave  a  forcible  illustration  of  the  truth  of 
the  remark,  when  he  told  us  of  the  effect  of 
holding  up  the  savory  morsel  to  the  eager  eyes 
of  the  hungry  hounds  gathered  around  his  door. 
It  mattered  not  whether  the  gift  was  bestowed 
on  Towser  or  Sweetlips,  "Tray,  Blanch,  or 
Sweetheart ;"  while  held  in  suspense,  they  were 
all  governed  by  a  nod,  and  when  the.  morsel 
was  bestowed,  the  expectation  of  the  favors  of 
to-morrow,  kept  up  the  subjection  of  to-day. 

The  senator  f^om  Massachusetts,  in  denounc- 
ing what  lie  is  pleased  to  call  the  Carolina  doc- 
trine, has  attempted  to  throw  ridicule  upon  the 
idea  that  a  State  has  any  constitutional  remedy, 
by  the  exercise  of  its  sovereign  authority, 
against  ^^  a  gross,  palpable,  and  deliberate  viola- 
tion of  the  constitution."  He  calls  it  "  anidle" 
or  "  ridiculous  notion,"  or  something  to  that 
effect,  and  added,  that  it  would  make  the  Union 
**  a  mere  rope  of  sand."  Now,  Sir,  as  the 
gentleman  has  not  condescended  to  enter  into 
any  examination  of  the  question,  and  has  been 
satisfied  with  throwing  the  weight  of  his  author- 
ity into  the  scale,  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to 
do  more  than  to  throw  into  the  opposite  scale, 
tiie  authority  on  which  South  Carolina  relies ; 
and  there,  for  the  present,  I  am  perfectly  wil- 
ling to  leave  the  controversy.  The  South  Caro- 
lina doctrine,  that  is  to  say,  the  doctrine  con- 
tained in  an  exposition  reported  by  a  committee 
of  the  legislature  in  December,  1828,  and  pub- 
lished by  their  authority,  is  the  good  old  Re- 
publican doctrine  of  '98-— the  doctrine  of  the 
celebrated  ^^  Virginia  Resolutions"  of  that  year, 
and  of  "  Madison's  Report"  of  '99.  It  will  be 
rec'jllected  that  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  in 
December  '98,  took  into  consideration  the  Alien 
and  Sedition  Laws,  then  considered  by  all  Re- 
pablicans  as  a  gross  violation  of  the  OonstitQ- 
tion  of  the  United  States,  and  on  that  day 
passed,  among  otliers,  the  following  resolaUooB : 

^^  The  (General  Assembly  doth  ezplidUy  aad 


peremptorily  dedare,  that  it  views  the  powers 
of  the  Federal  Government,  as  resulting  from  the 
compact  to  which  the  States  are  parties,  as 
limited  by  the  plain  sense  and  intention  of  the 
instrument  constituting  that  compact,  as  no 
further  valid  than  they  are  authorized  by  the 
grants  enumerated  in  that  compact ;  and  that 
in  case  of  a  deliberate,  palpable,  and  dangerous 
exercise  of  other  powers  not  granted  by  the  said 
compact,  the  States  who  are  parties  thereto, 
have  the  right,  and  are  in  duty  bound,  to  inter- 
pose for  arresting  the  progress  of  the  evil,  and 
for  maintaining,  within  their  respective  limits, 
the  authorities,  rights,  and  liberties,  appertain- 
ing to  them." 

In  addition  to  the  above  resolution,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Virginia  "appealed  to  the 
other  States,  in  the  confidence  that  they  would 
concur  with  that  Conmionwealth,  that  the  acts 
aforesaid  (the  aUen  and  sedition  laws)  are  un- 
constitutional, and  that  the  necessary  and  pro- 
per measures  would  be  token  by  each,  for  co- 
operating with  Virginia  in  maintaining,  unim- 
paired, the  authorities,  rights,  and  liberties,  re- 
served to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the 
people." 

The  legislatures  of  several  of  the  New  Eng- 
land States,  having,  contrary  to  the  expectation 
of  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  expressed  their 
dissent  from  these  doctrines ;  the  subject  came 
up  again  for  consideration  during  the  session  of 
1799-1800,  when  it  was  referred  to  a  select 
conmiittee,  by  whom  was  made  that  celebrated 
report  which  is  familiarly  known  as  "  Madison's 
Report,"  and  which  deserves  to  last  as  long  as 
the  constitution  itself.  In  that  report,  which 
was  subsequently  adopted  by  the  legislature, 
the  whole  subject  was  deliberately  re-examined, 
and  the  objections  urged  against  the  Virginia 
doctrines  carefully  considered.  The  result  was. 
that  the  legislature  of  Virginia  re-affirmed  all 
the  principles  laid  down  in  the  resolutions  of 
1798,  and  issued  to  the  world  that  admirable 
report  which  has  stamped  the  character  of  Mr. 
Madison  as  the  preserver  of  that  constitution 
which  he  had  contributed  so  largely  to  create 
and  establish.  I  will  here  quote  from  Mr.  Madi- 
son's report  one  or  two  passages  which  bear 
more  immediately  on  the  point  in  controversy : 
"  The  resolution  having  taken  this  view  of  the 
federal  compact,  proceeds  to  infer  Hhat  in  case 
of  a  deliberate,  palpable,  and  dangerous  exer- 
cise of  other  powers,  not  granted  by  the  said 
compact,  the  States  who  ore  parties  thereto, 
have  the  right,  and  are  in  duty  bound,  to  inter- 
pose for  arresting  the  progress  of  the  evil,  and 
for  maintaining  within  their  respective  limits, 
the  authorities,  rights,  and  liberties,  appertain- 
ing to  them.' 

"  It  appears  to  your  committee  to  be  a  plain 
principle,  founded  in  common  sense,  illustrated 
by  common  practice,  and  essential  to  the  nature 
of  compacts,  that,  where  resort  can  be  had  to 
no  tribunal,  superior  to  the  authority  of  the 
parties,  the  parties  themselves  must  be  the 
rightful  Judges  in  the  last  resort,  whether  the 
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linrpiiii  Tn:nl»'  lia«*  U-in  inirsiiitl  (tr  vinlaliMl.  Tlio 
C'on-titiiti'iJi  «'f  flu-  riiitiil  States  was  l*Mrnu'd 
liy  tin-  siih'iiiin  ••!'  tin-  Stati*^.  pvi-n  ]»y  i-arh  in 
it^  «i»Viroi:^n  f.ijjacily.  It  mKls  tu  iho  staMlity 
and  (lijnity,  as  wrll  a^  X>*  t!ii*  authority  (»f  tlu* 
cnri^Titiirion,  that  it  rv^V^  ii]'>iii  thin  Ii';:itiniato 
and  "••lid  t'ntnuiatinn.  Tlu*  Stati"*,  tlicn,  lifinir 
tlir  i*artif>  to  thi-  mn^titiitiMnal  roni]>nrt.  and  in 
Ihi-ir  "iiivi  ni^rn  raparity,  it  !nllti^\^  of  m-cfviity, 
that  thrp*  fan  he  no  trihitnal  n!ii>vo  thrir  author- 
ity,  to  diM  iihv,  in  the  lif»t  n-xirt.  whithi-r  thi* 
citnipart  niailc  liy  tlii-rii  )•«.■  \ iolato'l :  and,  ron- 
»ii|iii'nlly,  tljat,  a^  x\iv  partii*^  to  it,  thvv  inn>t 
Ihi-ni-i'lvi- di'i'idf.  in  tin-  hi^-l  ri'>ort.  ^nrli  qiu-rt- 
ti«iij"«  a«»  may  It  tit'  >iitli(-icnt  niagnitudo  to  rv- 
qiiin-  tlu'ir  irittT]ni*itioii.'* 

**Thi*  ri-i»liitiori  lia-*  guarded  a;:airist  any  niis- 
oj>pn.l  It'll  ""ion  of  \'k»  ohjiTt,  hy  «iX|»ri"s>ly  rotjuir- 
iii:;  tor  Mirli  an  int(T{Mt<<ition  Mhi'  raso  of  a  de- 
li hi' rat  o.  palpal iK',  and  ihmpTous  hrcaoh  (tf  Uk* 
con-tit  lit i<»n,  hy  iho  i-xtTri-io  of  j>owi.ts  not 
ffrauti-d  l>>  it.'  It  iiui^t  he  a  (-a>e.  lutt  of  a 
li^rht  and  trMi:->iiiir  nature,  liut  of  a  nature  daii- 
pi'ron>  t.i  the  ^Ti-at  piirjMi*es  for  whieli  thu  con- 
Htitntion  wa-  i-JaMi-heil.'* 

••  Hut  t!.e  n-oluiiiiu  has  done  more  than 
guard  a.'uln-t  iniMMn>trurtion.  hy  expressly  re- 
ferriii::  to  <aM'-»  of  a  tlelilu-rate,  palpable  and 
dani.vroii.'.  nainre.  It  speeirtes  the  o!»ject  of  the 
interpi'-itii'fi  whith  it  I'onteniphites  to  he  s<»lcly 
that  of  arri'»«lin;r  the  jjro^rre'^s  <»f  tlio  evil  of 
usnr]>atiiin.  and  i»f  maintaining:  the  authorities, 
ri^'htJ,  and  li  her  ties,  appertaining  to  the  State?*, 
it^  partie**  to  the  t'on-tilution.'* 

*'rri'ni  lhi«i  view  of  the  resolution,  it  would 
K'eni  ineoneeivahle  that  it  ran  ineur  any  just 
disi]>]irohation  from  tho^u  who,  laying  aside  all 
m«»nu-iitary  iinpre>-ions.  and  reeolU-ctinj;  the 
jreiiuine  siMirre  and  ohji-rt  of  the  fi-deral  eonsti- 
tution.  ^hall  ranilidly  and  areuratfly  interpret 
the  nieanin;:  t»f  the  (leneral  A>senihly.  If  the 
de'iiherate  e.\erii<e  v(  daHiTerous  i>owers,  palpa- 
blv  withheld  hv  the  constitution,  eould  not 
juMify  the  parties  to  it  in  inierjMisinjr,  oven  so 
far  a>  to  arrest  the  projrress  «)f  the  evil,  and 
tlierehy  to  pre-^irve  the  constitution  itself,  li-* 
Well  iLS  to  j»rovi«le  ft)r  the  siifeiy  of  the  parties 
tt)  it,  there  would  he  an  end  to  all  relief  from 
U.Mirj>ed  power,  and  a  dire<'t  Mi]»ver.-ion  cjf  the 
rijrhts  spei'itiodor  reeopiize<l  un<lerall  the  State 
const  it  ution<,  as  well  its  a  plain  denial  of  the 
fundamental  jirineiple**  on  whidi  our  imlo- 
pendenee  itself  WiLs  tleelared/' 

J  jut,  sir,  our  authorities  do  not  stop  here. 
The  State  (»f  Kentucky  resj»onded  to  Vir^'inia, 
ond  i>n  tlie  10th  of  Nt)vemher,  1708,  adopted 
those  celehrateil  resolutions,  well  known  to  liave 
been  penned  by  the  author  of  the  Declaration 
of  Anierican  Independence.  In  those  resolu- 
tion?, the  le^^islatu re  of  Kentucky  declare  *'That 
the  government  created  by  this  compact  was 
not  made  the  exclusive  or  Imal  judjre  of  the  ex- 
tent of  the  powers  delegated  to  itself,  since  that 
would  have  made  its  ditjcretion,  and  not  the 
constitution,  the  measure  of  its  i>owers;  but 
that)  sa  iu  all  other  cases  of  compact  among 


]»arties  having;  no  common  judpe,  earli  pany  Ly 
an  equal  ri^rht  to  judj^re,  for  itself,  a-  >*cll  *.'t  ir.- 
fractions  as  of  the  mode  and  meiisurc  if  rc-Jri-^' 

At  the  ensuing  !*eseiion  of  the  Utri-lature.  t:ie 
Mibject  was  re-examined,  and  on  tiie  14th  NV 
vendn-r,  179l»,  the  ret^dutions  nf  the  pre*.o!iL;? 
year  were  <lelilH?rately  reiiftiriiied.  and  it  »« 
aintnur  other  things  solemnly  declared  : 

"That  if  thi»se  wh«»  administer  the  g^ijcrij 
govi-rnment  be  pennittod  to  trans^rrx--*  the  limit* 
fix  ill  by  that  compact,  by  a  tot.d  ili-^re^rird  to 
the  sjK-cial  delegations  of  power   therein  c.'> 
tained.  an  annihilation  of  the  ^tAtegovemnii-GU 
and  the  erectii»u  ujH^n  their  ruins  nf  a  geritral 
co[isoli(lated  government  will   Ik.-  the  ineviiiKe 
c«in-»e«|nenee.     That  tlie  principles  t>f  ct-ins-trai- 
tion  t'onteii'led  for  b^*  sundry  of  the  Suite  Ic-'i?- 
lutures.  that  the  (■eiiernl  Govornmcnt  is  tJic  ex- 
clusive judge  i»f  the  extent  of  the  power*  dele- 
gated tti  it,  stop  nothing  short  of  desjioti>ni; 
since  the  discretion  of  thosK.*  wluj  adniiiiisttTTlie 
gt»vernment,  and  not  the  ctinstitutit>n,  wiiulJ  l< 
the  measure  of  their  powers.     That  the  several 
States  who  forme<l  that  instrument,  In-ing  s-.'Vj- 
reign  and  indejiendent,  have  the  unijues'.ionaMe 
right  to  judge  of  its  inl'raction,  and  that  a  nuui- 
tication,  hy  those  sovereignties,  iif  all  unautLiC- 
i/ed  aets  «lone  under  color  of  that  in^tnimLDT.  is 
the  rightful  remedy." 

Time  and  exiJerience  confirmed  Mr.  JotTi-r- 
son's  opinion  on  this  all-important  jMiinl.  Ir. 
the  year  1H21,  he  expressed  hiniiielf  in  thi?  em- 
phatic niamier ;  **  It  is  a  fatal  Iieresy  to  -sujii^^ 
that  either  our  State  goveninients  are  superiur 
to  the  federal,  or  the  federal  to  the  State;  nei- 
ther is  authorized  literally  to  decide  wliieh  lie- 
longs  to  itself  or  its  co-partner  in  government: 
in  dillereiices  of  oi>iniou  between  their  differeut 
sets  of  public  hervanta,  the  api>eid  is  to  neither, 
but  to  their  employers  peaci-ably  ass^'mbhd  by 
tlieir  representatives  in  convent i«jn."  The 
opinion  of  Mr.  JetVerson  on  this  subject  has 
l»een  iH)  repeatedly  and  so  solemnly  expres^nl. 
that  they  may  be  siiid  to  have  been  :unong  the 
mo-t  tixed  and  settled  convictions  of  his  mi  nil 

In  the  jirotest  prepared  by  him  for  the  kjri*- 
latureof  Virginia,  in  December,  1825,  in  respect 
t<»  the  i»owers  exercised  by  the  fedenU  govern- 
ment in  relation  to  the  taritfand  internal  im- 
provements, which  he  declares  to  In?  "usurpa- 
tions of  the  j>owers  retained  by  the  States,  mere 
interiMilations  into  the  compact,  and  direct  in- 
fnictit»ns  of  it,"  ]io  solemnly  re-asserts  all  the 
princi|)les  of  the  Virginia  resolutions  of  'OS- 
protests  against  "these  acts  of  iho  federal 
branch  of  the  government,  as  null  and  void,  and 
declares  that,  although  Virginia  would  consider 
a  dissolution  of  the  Union  as  among  the  great- 
est calamities  that  could  befoJl  tbem^  yet  it  is 
not  the  greatest.  There  is  one  yet  greater- 
submission  to  a  government  of  unlimited  powers, 
it  is  onlv  when  the  hoT)e  of  this  shall  bcconie 
absolutely  desperate,  that  further  forbearance 
could  not  be  indulged.'^ 

In  his  letter  to  Mr.  Giles,  written  about  the 
same  time,  he  says : 
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"  I  see,  as  you  do,  and  with  the  deepest  af- 
fliction, the  rapid  strides  with  which  the  federal 
branch  of  our  government  is  advancing  towards 
the  usurpation  of  all  tlie  rights  reserved  to  the 
States,  and  the  consolidation  in  itself  of  all 
powers,  foreign  and  domestic,  and  that  too  by 
constructions  which  leave  no  limits  to  their 
powers,  <fcc.  Under  the  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce, they  assume,  indefinitely,  that  also  over 
agriculture  and  manufactures,  &c.  Under  the 
authority  to  establish  post-roads,  they  claim 
that  of  cutting  down  mountains  for  the  con- 
struction of  roads  and  digging  canals,  &c.  And 
what  is  our  resource  for  the  preservation  of  the 
constitution?  Reason  and  argument? — You 
might  as  well  reason  and  argue  with  the  marble 
columns  encircling  them,  &c.  Are  we  then  to 
stand  to  our  arms,  with  the  hot-headed  Geor- 
gian? No  [and  I  say  no,  and  South  Carolina 
has  said  no] :  that  must  be  the  last  resource. 
We  must  have  patience  and  long  endurance  with 
our  brethren,  &c.,  and  separate  from  our  com- 
panions only  when  the  sole  alternatives  left  are 
a  dissolution  of  our  union  with  them,  or  sub- 
mission to  a  government  without  limitation  of 
powers.  Between  these  two  evils,  when  we 
must  make  a  choice,  there  can  be  no  hesitation." 

Such,  sir,  are  the  high  and  imposing  authori- 
ties in  support  of  *'the  Carolina  doctrine," 
which  is,  in  fact,  the  doctrine  of  the  Virginia 
Resolutions  of  1798. 

Sir,  at  that  day  the  whole  country  was  divi- 
ded on  this  very  question.  It  formed  the  line 
of  demarcation  between  the  federal  and  republi- 
can parties ;  and  the  great  political  revolution 
which  then  took  place,  turned  upon  the  very 
question  involved  in  these  resolutions.  That 
question  was  decided  by  the  people,  and  by  that 
decision  the  constitution  was,  in  the  emphatic 
language  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  "saved  at  its  last 
gasp."  I  should  suppose,  sir,  it  would  require 
more  self-respect  than  any  gentlemen  here 
would  be  willing  to  assume,  to  treat  lightly  doc- 
trines derived  from  such  high  resources.  Rest- 
ing on  authority  like  this,  I  will  ask  gentlemen 
whether  South  Carolina  has  not  manifested  a 
high  regard  for  the  Union,  when,  under  a 
tyranny  ten  times  more  grievous  than  the  alien 
and  sedition  laws,  she  has  hitherto  gone  no 
further  than  to  petition,  remonstrate,  and  to 
solemnly  protest  against  a  series  of  measures 
which  she  believes  to  be  wholly  unconstitu- 
tional, and  utterly  destructive  of  her  interests. 
Sir,  South  Carolina  has  not  gone  one  step  fur- 
ther than  Mr.  Jefferson  himself  was  disposed  to 
go,  in  relation  to  the  present  subject  of  our  pre- 
sent complaints — not  a  step  further  than  the 
statesmen  from  New  England  were  disposed  to 
go  under  similar  circumstances ;  no  further  than 
the  senator  from  Massachusetts  himself  once 
considered  as  within  "  the  limits  of  a  constitu- 
tional opposition."  The  doctrine  that  it  is  the 
right  of  a  State  to  judge  of  the  violations  of  the 
constitution  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Grovern- 
ment,  and  to  protect  her  citizens  from  the  ope- 
rations of  unconstitutional  laws,  was  held  by 
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the  enlightened  citizens  of  Boston,  who  assem- 
bled in  Fanenil  Hall,  on  the  25th  of  January, 
1809.  They  state,  in  that  celebrated  memorial, 
that  "  they  looked  only  to  the  State  legislature, 
who  were  competent  to  devise  relief  against  the 
unconstitutional  acts  of  the  General  Government. 
That  your  power  (say  they)  is  adequate  to  that 
object,  is  evident  from  the  organization  of  the 
confederacy." 

A  distinguished  senator  from  one  of  the  New 
England  States,  (Mr.  Hillhouse,)  in  a  speech  de- 
livered here,  on  a  bill  for  enforcing  the  embar- 
go, declared — "I  feel  myself  bound  in  con- 
science to  declare,  (lest  the  blood  of  those  who 
shall  fall  in  the  execution  of  this  measure,  shall 
be  on  my  head,)  that  I  consider  this  to  be  an  act 
which  directs  a  mortal  blow  at  the  liberties  ot 
my  country — an  act  containing  unconstitutional 
provisions,  to  which  the  people  are  not  bound  to 
submit,  and  to  which,  in  my  opinion,  they  will 
not  submit." 

And  the  senator  from  Massachusetts  himself 
in  a  speech  delivered  on  the  same  subject  in  the 
other  House,  said,  *'  This  opposition  is  constitu- 
tional and  legal ;  it  is  also  conscientious.  It  rests 
on  settled  and  sober  conviction,  that  such  policy 
is  destructive  to  the  interests  of  the  people,  and 
dangerous  to  the  being  of  government.  The 
experience  of  every  day  confirms  these  senti- 
ments. Men  who  act  from  such  motives  are 
not  to  be  discouraged  by  trifling  obstacles,  nor 
awed  by  any  dangers.  They  know  the  limit  of 
constitutional  opposition ;  up  to  that  limit,  at 
their  own  discretion,  they  will  walk,  and  walk 
fearlessly."  How  "the  being  of  the  govern- 
ment "  was  to  be  endangered  by  "  constitutional 
opposition"  to  tlie  embargo,  I  leave  to  the 
gentleman  to  explain. 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
South  Carolina  doctrine  is  the  republican  doc- 
trine of  '98 ;  that  it  was  promulgated  by  the 
fathers  of  the  faith — ^that  it  was  maintained  by 
Virginia  and  Kentucky  in  the  worst  of  times — 
that  it  constituted  the  very  pivot  on  which  the 
political  revolution  of  that  day  turned — that  it 
embraces  the  very  principles,  the  triumph  of 
which,  at  that  time,  saved  the  constitution  at  its 
last  gasp,  and  which  New  England  statesmen 
were  not  unwilling  to  adopt,  when  they  be- 
lieved themselves  to  be  the  victims  of  uncon- 
stitutional legislation.  Sir,  as  to  the  doctrine 
that  the  Federal  Government  is  the  exclusive 
judge  of  the  extent  as  well  as  the  limitations  of 
its  powers,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  utterly  subver- 
sive of  the  sovereignty  and  independence  of  the 
States.  It  makes  but  little  difference,  in  my 
e^jtimation,  whether  Congress  or  the  Supreme 
Court  are  invested  with  this  power.  If  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  in  all,  or  any  of  its  depart- 
ments, are  to  prescribe  the  limits  of  its  own 
authority,. and  the  States  are  bound  to  submit 
to  the  decision,  and  are  not  to  be  allowed  to 
examine  and  decide  for  themselves,  when  the 
barriers  of  the  constitution  shall  be  overleaped, 
this  is  practically  ^^  a  government  without  limi- 
tation of  powers."    The  States  are  at  once  re- 
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daoed  to  mere  pettj  corporationa,  tnd  the  peo- 
ple are  entirely  at  yunr  mercy.  I  have  but  oDe 
word  more  to  add.  In  all  the  efforta  that  hare 
been  made  by  6outli  Carolina,  to  resist  the  nn- 
ooQstitutionflJ  laws  which  Congress  has  extend- 
ed over  them,  she  has  kept  steadily  in  Tiew  the 
pre8er\'ation  of  the  Union,  by  the  only  means 
Dy  which  slie  l»elievee  it  can  be  long  preserretl 
— a  firm,  manly,  and  steady  resistance  against 
Qsorpation.  The  measures  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment have,  it  is  true,  prostrated  her  inter- 
ests, and  will  soon  involve  the  whole  South  in 
irretrievable  ruin.  But  even  this  evil,  great  as 
it  is,  is  not  the  chief  ground  of  our  complaints. 
It  is  the  principle  involved  in  the  contest — a 
principle,  which  substituting  the  discretion  of 
Congress  for  the  limitations  of  the  constitution, 
brings  the  States  and  the  people  to  the  feet 
of  the  Federal  Government,  and  leaves  them 
nothing  they  can  call  their  own.    Sir,  if  the  I 


measures  of  the  Federal  Government  were  la 
oppressive,  we  should  still  strive  against  thi 
usurnation.  The  sonth  is  acting  on  a  principl 
she  has  always  held  sacred — rc«ifrtance  to  on 
authorized  taxation.  These,  sir.  are  the  princi 
plea  which  induced  the  immortal  Hampden  u 
re!<ist  the  payment  of  a  tax  of  twenty  i^failliop 
Would  twenty  shillings  have  rained  his  fortnne: 
No !  but  the  payment  of  half  twenty  shillmn 
on  the  principle  on  which  it  was  demanded 
would  have  made  him  a  alave.  Sir,  if  in  sctiu 
on  these  high  motives — if  animated  by  that 
ardent  love  of^  liberty  which  has  always  b«3 
the  uKMt  prominent  trait  in  the  southern  rharl^ 
ter— we  should  be  harried  heyond  the  boimds 
of  a  cold  and  calculating  prudence,  who  is  then, 
with  one  noble  and  generous  sentiment  in  his 
bosom,  that  would  not  be  disported,  in  the  lu- 
guage  of  Burke,  to  exclaim,  ''  You  must  pardon 
something  to  the  spirit  of  libcrtv  ! '' 
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Is  reviewing  the  career  of  this  eloquent  lawyer  and  statesman,  it  can  but  be  regretted  that 
80  much  genius,  intellectual  worth  and  promise,  should  have  so  prematurely  passed  away.  Marked 
as  his  life  was  by  great  performances,  which  of  themselves  have  rendered  his  name  familiar 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  his  country,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  had  it  been 
prolonged,  his  maturity  would  have  been  crowned  with  still  greater  and  growing  glories. 

He  was  the  son  of  a  highly  respectable  and  prosperous  shipmaster,  and  was  born  at  Portland, 
in  Maine,  on  the  last  day  of  September,  1808.  A  severe  illness  during  infancy  deprived  him  for 
several  years  of  the  use  of  his  limbs,  but  by  the  kind  attention  of  his  mother,  who  watched  him 
with  unwearied  devotedness  and  care,  he  in  a  few  years  recovered  from  his  infirmities,  with  the 
exception  of  a  partial  lameness  in  one  of  his  legs,  which  clung  to  him  until  the  day  of  his  death. 
Denied  the  privilege  of  walking,  the  greater  part  of  his  childhood  was  passed  in  the  house,  in 
the  company  of  his  mother,  who  taught  him  to  read.  Before  he  was  ten  years  old  he  mastered 
all  the  books  "  he  could  lay  his  hands  on,"  and  thus  stored  his  mind  with  a  knowledge  of  history, 
poetry  and  select  literature.  (The  Bible  was  his  favorite,  and  in  the  palaces,  the  castles,  the  deep 
vales,  the  quagmires,  and  the  sunny  pastures  of  the  Pilgrim^s  Progress,  he  found  an  irresistible 
charm  and  the  deepest  gratification. 

As  soon  as  he  was  able  to  move  abont  with  the  aid  of  a  cane,  he  spent  mnch  of  his  time  in 
the  woods  and  fields,  engaged  in  hunting  and  fishing.  The  latter  diversion  was  his  ^greatest 
delight,"  says  his  brother.  "  Old  Isaac  Walton  could  hardly  have  excelled  him  in  devotion  to 
this  ^  treacherous  art,'  or  in  the  skill  with  which  he  pursued  it.  Many  and  many  a  long  snmmer's 
day  did  he  spend  in  wandering  slowly  up  and  down  the  Great  Brook ;  and  never,  in  after  life, 
was  the  subject  mentioned  without  reviving  some  of  the  pleasantest  memories  of  his  youth." 

As  he  advanced  in  years,  his  parents  began  to  consider  the  subject  of  his  mode  of  life  in  the 
fatnre.  His  lameness  rendered  him  incapable  of  severe  physical  duties,  and  the  early  develop- 
ment of  his  remarkable  intellectual  qualities,  convinced  them  that  he  ought  to  be  educated.  To 
this  end  he  was  prepared  at  Gorham  Academy  ;  and  in  the  autumn  of  1824,  entered  the  junior 
class  of  Bowdoin  College.  His  course  was  marked  and  brilliant :  ^^  one  of  the  few  instances,  in 
college  life,  of  decided  indications  of  future  success  and  eminence."  On  leaving  college  he  com- 
menced the  study  of  law,  and  in  the  summer  of  1827,  started  for  the  west  in  "  quest  of  fortune." 
He  intended  to  establish  himself  at  Cincumati,  but,  soon  after  arriving  at  that  place,  inducements 
of  a  more  lucrative  character  than  he  enjoyed  at  his  new  home,  were  offered,  in  the  situation  of 
a  tutor  in  a  private  family  at  Natchez,  Mississippi.  He  left  Cincinnati  a  few  months  after  his 
arrival  from  Maine,  and  in  November  took  npon  himself  the  duties  of  the  tutorship.  In  this  posi- 
tion he  was  enabled  to  devote  mnch  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  his  profession.  His  patroness  was 
the  widow  of  an  eminent  lawyer,  and  the  entire  use  of  his  library  was  at  Mr.  Prentiss's  disposal. 
It  hardly  need  be  said  that  to  these  great  advantages  he  was  fully  awake,  and  that  he  made  the 
best  use  of  them. 

In  June,  1829,  he  was  admitted  to  praotioe,  and  soon  after  formed  a  partnership  with  Greneral 
Felix  Huston.  His  first  appearance  at  the  bar  is  thus  described  in  the  recent  interesting 
biography  by  his  brother:— ^' He  was  a  slight-made,  beardless  boy,  extremely  youthful  look- 
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ing,  by  DO  ineanii  pbysicallj  Imposing,  tnd  a  ttnnger  to  all  at  the  court.  It  wm  a  cue  be 
was  appearing  in  fur  Mr.  Ilnston ;  and  when  it  was  called,  be  responded  to  it^  and  stated  the 
nature  of  the  case,  and  that  it  stood  on  demurrer  to  some  part  of  the  proceedings  which  Li 
desired  to  argue.  The  Judge,  with  some  nonchalance,  told  him  be  did  not  wish  to  bear  argaziKBt 
on  the  subject,  aa  he  had  made  up  his  mind  adversely  to  the  side  Mr.  Prontias  i^>peared  for;  upon 
thiA,  Mr.  P.  modestly,  but  firmly,  insisted  on  his  client's  constitutional  right  to  be  beard,  bj  him- 
self or  counj«el,  before  his  cause  was  adjudged  against  him.  The  right  was  recognized— and  1m 
was  heard,  and  made  a  speech  that  astonished  both  court  and  bystanders :  and  the  Judge,  to  his 
houor  be  it  spoken,  was  not  only  convinced  of  the  error  of  his  previoiA  opinion,  but  hsd  the 
manliness  to  acknowledge  it.  Few  young  men,  in  a  strange  place,  with  a  cause  prejudged  and 
the  decision  announced,  would  have  so  boldly  asserted  and  maintained  their  client^s  rights.^     j 

During  his  rcHidence  at  Natchez  he  continued  to  devote  much  of  his  leisure  to  general  raid- 
ing and  the  pursuits  of  literature.  Ho  prepared  many  pieces  in  prose  and  verse,  for  the  periodi- 
cals in  his  locality,  among  which  a  poetical  effusion  entitled  The  Ice  Palace^  "jet  lives  in  the 
recollection  of  his  friends  in  the  south-west^  An  essay  on  Tikutinff^  written  at  this  time^  is 
presen-ed  in  the  life  of  him,  lately  published. 

Early  in  1882,  after  having  spent  four  years  in  Katchec,  he  removed  to  Yicksbnrg;  where  he 
at  onco  rose  to  a  conspicuous  place  in  his  profession.  The  case  in  which  he  was  first  engaged  it 
this  place  *^  was  one  involving  the  power  of  the  corporation  to  cat  off  by  quarantine,  a  pnbHc 
hotel  from  all  iutercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  town.  The  hotel  stood  alone  on  a  sqnare,  and  ws 
infested  with  the  small  pox.  Tlie  Mayor  and  Council  had  passed  an  ordinance  forbidding  iD 
persons  out  of  it  from  going  to  it,  and  all  persons  in  it,  from  coming  out  of  it.  Without  any  pre- 
vious notice  or  preparation,  except  the  examination  of  testimony,  Mr.  Frentisa  spoke  for  two 
bour!«,  and  by  an  argument  replete  with  metaphor,  satire,  and  logic,  he  gained  his  causa  and 
induced  an  immediate  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  ordinance."  About  this  time  he  made  his  appeir- 
anco  as  a  political  orator,  and  seems  to  have  gained  for  the  patriotism  of  his  sentiments  not  oolj 
the  unbounded  applause  of  his  supporters,  but  even  that  of  his  bitterest  adversariea. 

in  1888,  he  appeared  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  "  made  a  speech 
three  or  four  hours  long/'*  His  pleadings,  in  spite  of  his  youthfhl  fire  and  highlj  wrought  fancr, 
were  so  happily  fortified  by  deep  reading  and  deep  thought,  as  to  instantly  attract  the  notice  of 
Chief  Justice  Marshall,  and  call  forth  from  that  master-mind  invoinntaty  praise.f  During  the 
same  year  ho  formed  a  business  connexion  with  John  J.  Guion,  an  experienced  and  well-knoini 
practitioner  of  law  in  Vicksburg ;  and  a  few  weeks  after,  his  duel  with  General  H.  8.  Foote  oc- 
curred. Of  the  latter  event  Mr.  Prentiss  thus  wrote  in  a  letter  to  bis  youngest  brother,  who  had 
strongly  remonstrated  with  him  respecting  the  course  he  had  pursued: — '^I  am  very  sonyyoa 
heard  at  oil  of  my  foolish  scrape.  I  regretted  the  occurrence  as  much  as  any  one.  I  neither 
sougiit  the  difficulty,  nor  sent  the  challenge ;  but  having  received  it  under  the  ciroomstances  that 
existed,  I  could  not  have  acted  differently  from  what  I  did.  KI  had,  I  should  have  lost  my  own 
self-respect,  and  life  itself  would  have  had  no  further  objects  for  me.  I  know  that  with  yoor 
principles,  no  excuse  will  be  sufficient  in  such  a  case.  I  am  no  advocate  of  daelling,  and  alwi^ 
shall  from  principle  avoid  such  a  thing,  as  much  as  possible ;  but  when  a  man  is  placed  in  a  sit- 
uation where  if  he  docs  not  fight,  life  will  be  rendered  valueless  to  him,  both  in  his  own  eyes  and 
those  of  the  community,  and  existence  will  become  a  burden  to  him ;  then,  I  aay,  he  irill 
fights  and  by  so  doing,  will  select  tho  least  of  two  evils.  I  know  you  will  say  that  such  a  case  M 
I  have  supposed,  cannot  occur ;  but,  brother,  I  think  you  are  miataken,  and  sach  cases  su^ 
occur,  but  not  often.  Ilowever,  I  trust  I  shall  never  again  have  occasion  to  act  in  saoh  a  matter. 
You  may  rest  assured,  that  I  shall  never  seek  a  quarrel,  and  shall  alwaya  avoid  one^  ao  long  « I 
can  do  so,  and  retain  my  self-respect" 

At  this  period  Mr.  Prentiss  was  ei^joying  a  veiy  large  and  looratiYe  prBctioeu  "Rnnjnfwi  pwod 
upon  him  from  all  quarters,  and  his  fame  as  an  advocate  was  widely  spread.    His  genially,  vit, 

*  Memoir  of  S.  8.  PrantlM,  toL  L,  pife  ItSL 
t  T.  &  Tlierp«1i  BemlniMeneM.    Ammlmii  Whig  B«Ttow,  Wipti^ef  VBL 
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and  humor  attracted  everj  body  to  him.  ^*  Every  bodj  liked  him,  and  he  was  disposed  to  like 
every  body."  A  reference  to  his  letters  written  at  this  time  will  afford  a  just  estimate  of  the 
extensive  and  laborious  duties  of  his  profession.  In  August  of  this  year  (1834)  he  delivered  at 
Jackson,  Mississippi,  an  address,  commemorative  of  the  life  and  services  of  Lafayette. 

After  an  absence  of  eight  years,  he  visited  his  home  in  Maine,  where  he  spent  a  short  time 
amid  the  scenes  of  his  boyhood;  fished  at  the  old  brook,  and  went  out  to  meet  old  faces  and 
friends.  On  his  return  to  Vicksburg,  he  entered  upon  his  practice  with  renewed  vigor,  and 
soon  after  was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature  to  represent  his  adopted  town.  In  this  station 
he  remained,  with  occasional  intervals,  ardently  engaged  in  the  toil  and  strife  of  politics,  for  the 
next  eight  years.  In  the  great  questions  of  the  day  he  evinced  the  warmest  interest,  was  an 
ardent  admirer  of  Ilenry  Clay,  and  an  active  opponent  of  General  Jackson.  His  political  speeches 
at  this  time  have  not  been  preserved,  but  his  cotemporaries  refer  to  them  as  containing  great 
strength,  wit,  and  powerful  argumentation.  An  anecdote  relating  to  one  of  his  earliest  stump 
speeches,  given  by  his  biographer,  will  show  the  readiness  and  self-possession  he  displayed 
under  trying  circumstances.  His  speech  ^^  was  a  powerful  invective  against  General  Jackson, 
for  his  removal  of  the  members  of  his  first  Cabinet.  While  he  was  summing  up  the  excuses  of  the 
Democratic  party  alleged  for  the  act,  he  was  suddenly  confronted  by  a  fellow  holding  up  a  large 
flag,  with  nothing  on  it  but  the  words  "  Hurrah  for  Jackson  I"  inscribed  with  large  letters.  The 
man  advanced  slowly  towards  the  speaker,  whose  eye  no  sooner  caught  the  pennant  than  he  ex- 
claimed, without  the  slightest  perturbation — "  In  short,  fellow-citizens,  you  have  now  before 
you  the  sum  and  substance  of  all  the  arguments  of  the  party — Hurrah  for  Jackson .'"  The 
effect  was  electrical,  and  the  poor  man  slunk  away,  trailing  his  banner  after  him." 

Mr.  Prentiss  was  untiring  and  diligent  in  the  discharge  of  his  legislative  duties.  He  was  ap- 
pointed Chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  in  the  course  of  the  session  delivered  several 
speeches  advocating  the  system  of  internal  improvement.  Hardly  one  complete  speech,  however, 
is  preserved ;  but  such  as  remain  display  great  political  intelligence,  wisdom,  and  straightforward- 
ness ;  "  they  sparkle,  like  dust  of  gold,  amidst  the  rubbish  of  ordinary  legislative  verbosity."  In 
the  following  session,  which  met  in  January,  1837,  he  delivered  a  masterly  speech  on  the  ques- 
tion of  admitting  the  delegates  from  the  new  counties.  This  effort  is  extant,  and  is  sterlingly 
illustrative  of  its  author's  reverence  for  law  and  constitution.  At  the  end  of  the  session  he  re- 
ngned  his  seat ;  resumed  his  profession  and  the  cultivation  of  general  literature. 

In  the  fall  of  1887,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  political  campaign ;  canvassed  his  State,  and 
was  elected  a  representative  to  Congress.  On  his  arrival  at  Washington,  his  seat  was  contested, 
and  a  day  was  set  apart  for  him  to  address  the  House  in  support  of  his  claims.  On  that  day, 
says  his  biographer,  **  nearly  all  the  members  were  in  their  seats,  the  galleries  were  crowded,  and 
every  eye  and  ear  were  fixed  in  eager  expectation.  His  first  sentence  riveted  the  attention  oi 
the  whole  audience,  and  each  succeeding  sentence  increased  the  surprise  and  pleasure  awakened 
by  the  first.  Some,  anticipating  an  outburst  of  fervid  but  unpolished  declamation,  were  charmed 
to  find  themselves  listening  to  an  orator,  whose  logic  was  as  accurate  and  sul)tle  as  that  of  a 
schoolman,  while  the  fairest  gems  of  literary  culture  adorned  his  rhetoric.  Others,  expecting  a 
violent  party  harangue,  were  no  less  astonished  to  find  themselves  in  the  presence  of  a  statesman 
and  jurist  discussing,  with  patriotic  zeal,  a  great  principle  of  constitutional  law.  His  peroration 
was  short,  but  it  thrilled  the  immense  assemblage  like  an  electric  touch.  Much  of  its  force  was 
owing  to  the  tones  of  his  voice,  the  glow  of  his  eye  and  countenance,  his  peculiarly  earnest  man- 
ner, and  the  high- wrought  feelings  of  his  hearers ;  but  no  one  can  read  it  even  now,  without 
admiring  its  skill  and  beauty. 

The  moment  he  had  finished,  his  friends  flocked  around  him  with  their  enthusiastic  congratu- 
lations, in  which  they  were  joined  by  not  a  few  of  his  political  opponents.  As  Mr.  Webster  left 
the  Hall,  he  remarked  to  a  friend,  with  comprehensive  brevity :  ^^  Nobody  could  equal  it  I"  And 
this  may  suffice  as  a  sample  of  the  innumerable  compliments  elicited  by  his  speech.  It  is  still 
remembered  with  wonder  by  all  who  heard  it  Few  members  of  the  House  were  less  likely  to  be 
misled  by  false  oratory  than  Ez-President  Illlmore.  In  a  letter,  dated  Buffalo,  Nov.  28, 1858, 
he  writes:  ^'I  can  never  forget  that  speech.    It  was,  certainly,  the  most  brilliant  that  I  ever 
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Ltfit'!.  iir.il,  as  a  wliuli-,  I  tliiiik  it  fully  eiinalkil,  if  it  «liil  in»t  cxrcc-d,  any  rliotorioal  tlTurt  u>  w;,:.: 
It  ].:>!•  \*kvu  my  pHnl  I'lirtiim*  ti»  li*Tcii  iu  i-lthiT  II«»us*'  of  C'oiifrress.  It  flcvaicd  him  a:  •.:-.>:  :■ 
tlu-  tir-l  rank  nfC'niiL'n  "•"•iinial  ••raT<»rs  and  •«taiii|ii'«l  hU  ^Imrt,  but  brilliaiit  j«arliaiiicii!ary  canr 
vith  till-  iin|»n'«.*ion  of  uiii1«inlitcil  ;rt'iiins  and  tin-  Iii;:luM  uraturiral  jMiwcrs.  I  liav*.-  nturr-.i^ 
Um'  |>iilili*;lir»I  s|H'*M-li.  liiit  I  appri'luMHl  it  i**  imt  ]Hi>i>iMo  that  it  should  convey  u»  the  rciiiKTL:/ 
ndniiiato  i«Ka  nf  tin-  v*,\WX  i-nidiHvd  liv  itr*  diliw-ry." 

"Wlit-n  till.'  Mit*.-  \\:i«.  t;ikiMi  <ni  tin-  'iih-tion  of  hi;*  ri^'ht  tn  a  M?at,  it  was  a  tio,  aii'l  ilix:  v..:-,; 
tin-  Sjnakt-r.  .TaiiM"<  K.  INilk,  iM-inir  <:isi  au'ain^t  him,  Mr.  rri-ntiss  roturiiitl  t«»  Vuk>i-i:r.-.  i::- 
N'''iid  raiivjiH^  \s:i*  dlMiriL'ui-ht.Ml  fir  tin-  cxritrnicnt  it  imMlured.  Kwry  whero  ho  'wa-  :::  ; 
wi'li  i-nthu*i:iMii  and  dclijlji.  Ami»ri;:  ni:iny  aiircdntc-s  i»f  thi-*  canvass  iHu-trntive  v:  :!•. 
piiwir  hi"  <li."SiihiytiI  as  an  orator,  i"  thi*  folli»\vinjr.  On  one  <K*caaioii,  whilo  Le  wiu-  >j-„k;:.p 
iii  hih  mn*t  faM-inatin;r  manni-r,  an  old  h.-mm-rat  pn-MMit  hi-oanie  ^>  channoil  and  excitol.  il.!'. 
a!  ilu'  cnnHnr'iiin  nf  tho  adiln-^s  h.t*  walki-d  Inward-*  him,  and  ripiiin*!  liis  (*o:it  *»pii'n  heliinJ.  ;>i.r 
dill  Ml,  rrii-il  nut:  *' Wrll,  ilnv  may  <':dl  mi'  a  tnrn-roal,  if  lln-y  rlioo>o;  but  I  won't  l-v  tlj:r— I 
hliall  jii-^t  fttirk- offf  of  niy  *-nai.  and  vote  for  S.  S.  rrenli.-s."  In  tins  eU'ction  Mr.  Preriii-f  v.i;! 
!«iu'«v.''.-ful.  and  in  May,  ]h:>,  he  Inok  his  «ii'at  in  C'on;rri.*ss.  Ihit  he  had  no  taste  fi^r  tMiujrrc^-ii.-r.ii^ 
lifi".  and.  alV.T  M-rxiri;:  a  lirirf  tirm.  he  retarniHl  to  the  har  and  to  his  extended  pra«'tirr.  li'^ 
rej«ri*entative  <ar»vr,  howi.v»-r,  sluirt  a-*  it  was,  was  nf  nnnsnal  hrilliancy  and  sn«^:e--.  11.' 
hjun  li  nil  the  I>i'fal<ati«in'»  of  l*ul-li«'  <  Mh«ers,  the  Sah-Trea-^nry  Jiill,  and  th;4t  un  the  Xuvy.  '^Jv.ol 
l.im  ^'n-at  aiiplaUM-  ihrouu'lmut  the  muntry,  aiid  tirmly  e>tahli'«hed  his  feputatiun  as  a  j'arli:;:::^:.- 
tarv  nratnr.  <  ►n  hi*  retnrn  fr-'in  Wa^liinL'tnii,  he  stojiped  lor  M»nie  time  at  l-^mi-vilh*,  to  a*.-':*! '.'. 
iLl- defence  « if . I udire  AVilkiuMWi,  who  wa-s  indicted  for  murder.  Tlie  limits  *»f  this  >kLt<:!  v.:.! 
im!  permit  a  detail  of  this  allair.  Mr.  I*rentis>'s  arj;nment,  (reported  sorne  lime  after  i:-? 'li^'- 
very. )  whith  wa-*  rijrarded,  hy  all  whr>  heanl  it,  :w  a  masterpiece  of  forensic  cliN^nenee,  is  riv"" 
befon*  ilie  world. 

In  the  IVesi'lential  campni;rn  of  1840,  Mr.  Prentiss  was  constant  and  untiring  in  the  adviKM-y 
of  th»'  Whi;,'  pnlii-y.  His  .speeclu"*,  iM)me  of  which  Were  reported,  aro  now  fresh  in  the  ri-c-.-lit:- 
tion  nf  manv. 

Mr.  IVentis-'s  oppositioif  to  the  Missi^^ppi  Repudiation  was  firm  and  uncoinpromi<injr.  In  hi.* 
spccchc*.  wliii'li  Were  amonir  the  ahle^t  ho  ev»'r  made,  he  denounced  the  niea.sure  as  alike  ruinf?*^ 
and  t\  icked ;  evi-ry  where  he  lilted  up  his  voire  a^ain>t  it;  it  niattereil  not  %v Ij ether  li«:  was 
addre^^in;^'  a  pnlJKhid  auilienee  at  Natehez,  a  knot  of  idh-rs  at  tlie  corner  of  the  street  in  Virkv 
hiiri:.  a  rratlurin^'  «»f  ha<*kwi»nd-;irH.'n.  or  a  tTi»wd  well  sprinkleil  with  repudiating^  le:ri*la:ur*  i\' 
♦.he  c.ijiil.d;  he  never  varied  his  si>eech,  except  to  lash  the  iniquity  with  rebukes  stiii  mc-re 
Si.'atliin;:  wljcn  lie  .siw  its  authors  <»r  alu'ttors  before  him. 

In  1n4."),  lie  renufved  from  Vicksbur;^'  to  Now  Orleans,  where  he  soon  mastered  the  system  of 
jnri>i»ruderne  of  L(»ui>iana,  which  trreatly  ditlered  from  that  under  which  he  had  been  so  long 
l>racti«.inir;  became  thorou;,ddy  conversant  with  the  principles  of  ci^il  law,  and  took  a  po^iuon 
furemo>t  at  the  bar.  His  practice  was  exten.^iive,  and  continued  so  until  he  l»ccanie  broken  down 
by  ill  health.  In  the  mid-t  i>f  his  prote-^sicmal  labors  he  always  took  an  active  part  iu  the  jK)li- 
tic-i  of  the  day.  In  truth,  lie  i<  jrenerally  better  known  its  ft  political  orator,  than  a  lawyer.  Nor 
di'l  he  continc  hiniM'If  to  tlic-e  duties  alone.  He  was  distinpiished  for  his  fondness  and  thoronirli 
kiinwled^ro  of  literature,  lie^idts  rendering  the  most  important  services  in  the  politicU  caiu- 
l>:iiL'n<,  he  was  often  called  upon  to  npp«-ar  as  the  popular  orator  of  aumversariea,  and,  witli  bii 
jK-ri  a-j  well  as  his  tniij^ue,  he  was  a  reaily  advocate  in  the  cause  of  philantliro]iy  and  the  elevi- 
lion  of  Ills  fellow-men.  l)urin;:  the  few  la>t  years  of  his  life,  he  .suflered  severe  illness;  yet  he 
continued  to  labor  assiduously  in  his  profession,  and  oidy  relinquished  it  a  short  time  prior  to  his 
deatli.     He  died  at  Loii^^wchkI,  near  Natchez,  on  the  first  day  of  Jnly,  1851. 

As  a  lawyer,  Mr.  Prentiss  was  disiinjruishcd  for  the  remarkable  rapidity  and  analytical  power 
of  his  mind.  His  memory  was  sin-.Milarly  retentive.  His  logical  faculty  was  very  acnte  and 
diseerning.  '*  It  was  often  the  ccmijdaint  of  the  court  and  his  brother  lawyers,"  soys  one  of  hii 
cotemj)orariep,  "that  ho  would  argue  a  case  all  to  pieces.  He  would  penetrate  to  the  ver}*  bot- 
tom of  a  subject,  as  it  were,  by  intuition,  and  lay  it  bare  in  all  its  parts,  like  a  chemist  analyzing 
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any  material  object,  or  a  surgeon  making  a  dissection.  His  reading  was  fall  and  general,  and 
every  thing  he  gathered  from  books,  as  well  as  from  intercourse  with  his  fellow-men,  dung  to 
his  memory,  and  was  ever  at  his  command.  But  his  most  striking  talent  was  his  oratory.  We 
have  never  known  or  read  of  a  man  who  equalled  Prentiss,  in  the  faculty  of  thinking  on  his  legs, 
or  of  extemporaneous  eloquence.  He  required  no  preparation  to  speak  on  any  subject,  and  on 
all  he  was  equally  happy.  We  have  heard  from  him,  thrown  out  in  a  dinner-speech,  or  at  a 
public  meeting,  when  unexpectedly  called  on,  more  brilliant  and  strikiog  thoughts  than  many 
of  the  most  gifted  poets  and  orators  ever  elaborated  in  their  closets.  He  possessed  a  rare  wit 
His  garland  was  en  wreathed  with  flowers  culled  from  every  shrub  or  plant,  and  from  every 
clime.  And  if  at  times  the  thorn  lurked  beneath  the  bright  flower,  the  wound  it  inflicted  was 
soon  assuaged  and  healed  by  some  mirthful  and  laughter-moving  palliative."  In  his  social  rela- 
tioDs,  he  was  courteous,  aflfectionato,  and  generous.  Of  a  brilliant  imagination,  sparkling  wit,- 
and  rare  convivial  talents,  ho  was  always  a  welcome  guest  wherever  he  went.  In  his  death, 
the  American  bar  lost  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments,  and  the  human  race  a  steadfast,  loving,  and 
disinterested  friend. 

Those  who  desire  a  full  insight  into  the  character  and  genius  of  Mr.  Prentiss,  would  do  well 
to  consult  the  interesting  memoir  lately  published  by  h«i  brother,  to  which  the  editor  here  acknow- 
ledges his  indebtedness  for  the  material  of  this  sketch. 


♦  •• 
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Mr.  Prentiss  delivered  the  following  address, 
before  the  New  England  Society  of  New  Or- 
leans, on  the  twenty-second  of  December,  1845 : 

This  is  a  day  dear  to  the  sons  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  ever  lield  by  them  in  sacred  remem- 
brance. On  this  day,  from  every  quarter  of 
the  globe,  they  gather  in  spirit  around  the  Rock 
of  Plymouth,  aud  hang  upon  the  urns  of  their 
Pilgrim  Fathers  the  garlands  of  fiUal  gratitude 
and  affection.  We  have  assembled  for  the  pur- 
pose of  participating  in  this  honorable  duty ;  of 
performing  this  pious  pilgrimage.  To-day  we 
will  visit  that  memorable  spot.  We  will  gaze 
upon  the  place  where  a  feeble  band  of  persecut- 
ea  exiles  founded  a  mighty  nation:  and  our 
hearts  will  exult  with  proud  gratification  as 
we  remember  that  on  that  barren  shore  our 
ancestors  planted  not  only  empire  but  Freedom. 
We  will  meditate  upon  their  toils,  their  suflfer- 
ings,  and  their  virtues,  and  to-morrow  return 
to  our  daily  avocations,  with  minds  refreshed 
and  improved  by  the  contemplation  of  their 
high  principles  and  noble  purposes. 

The  human  mind  cannot  be  contented  with 
the  present.  It  is  ever  journeying  through  the 
trodden  regions  of  the  past,  or  making  adven- 
turous excursions  into  the  mysterious  realms  of 
the  future.  He  who  lives  only  in  the  present, 
is  but  a  brute,  and  has  not  attained  the  human 
dignity.  Of  the  future  but  little  is  known; 
clouds  and  darkness  rest  upon  it ;  we  yearn  to 
become  acquainted  with  its  hidden  secrets ;  we 
stretch  out  our  arms  towards  its  shadowy  in- 
habitants; we  invoke  our  posterity,  but  they 
answer  us  not.    We  wander  in  its  dim  precincts 


till  reason  becomes  confused,  and  at  last  start 
back  in  fear,  like  mariners  who  have  entered 
an  unknown  ocean,  of  whose  winds,  tides,  cur- 
rents, and  quicksands  they  are  wholly  ignorant. 
Then  it  is  we  turn  for  relief  to  the  past,  that 
mighty  reservoir  of  men  and  things.  There  we 
have  something  tangible  to  which  our  sym- 
pathies can  attach ;  upon  which  we  can  lean 
for  support ;  from  whence  we  can  gather  knowl- 
edge and  learn  wisdonu  There  we  are  intro- 
duced into  Nature^s  vast  laboratory  and  witness 
her  elemental  labors.  We  mark  with  interest 
the  changes  in  continents  and  oceans  by  which 
she  has  notched  the  centuries.  But  our  atten- 
tion is  still  more  deeply  aroused  by  the  great 
moral  events,  which  have  controlled  the  for- 
tunes of  those  who  have  preceded  us,  and  still 
influence  our  own.  With  curious  wonder,  we 
gaze  down  the  long  aisles  of  the  past,  upon  the, 
generations  that  are  gone.  We  behold,  as  in  a 
magic  glass,  men  in  form  and  feature  like  our- 
selves, actuated  by  the  same  motives,  urged  by 
the  same  passions,  busily  engaged  in  shaping 
out  both  their  own  destinies  and  ours.  We  ap- 
proach them,  and  they  refuse  not  our  invoca- 
tion. We  hold  converse  with  the  wise  philos- 
ophers, the  sage  legislators  and  divine  poets. 
We  enter  the  tent  of  the  general,  and  partake 
of  his.  most  secret  counsels.  We  go  forth 
with  him  to  the  battle-field,  and  behold  him 
place  his  glittering  squadrons  ;  then  we  listen 
with  a  pleasing  fear  to  the  trumpet  and  the 
drum,  or  the  still  more  terrible  music  of  the 
booming  cannon  and  the  clashing  arms.  Bat 
most  of  all,  among  the  innumerable  multitudes 
who  peopled  the  past,  we  seek  our  own  ances- 
tors, drawn  towards  them  by  an  irrecnstible 
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KWllpatliV.     Iinlrrrl.  t!i«  V  WiTi'  nur  J-llur  M'lvr-*. 

\\  itii  rrvinni  M»li«'it':«U'  ivi-  ixuiiiiiio  into  tlu-ir 
«-liai':i<'ti-r  ami  a(-li>-ii«,  ainl  a-i  Wi-  titid  thciii 
wi«rtliv  nr  iiiiwiirtl.v,  i.ir  lu-art-*  mvcU  ^^itll 
|»r'n!i',  i»r  luir  tln'i  k-  |.'I"\v  wiili  >}i:iinc.  Wi- 
K-anli  Willi  a\i«lity  Inr  tin-  im»-t  trivial  rinMiiii- 
Maiui"  in  tlii'ir  iii'-tt>ry.  jtrii!  iau'»rly  tn-asMri.*  up 
iMTv  nil  iiiriiiiiu!' t)uir  turtmiiH.  Tin'  iii>tin('t« 
ofii'.ir  nature  \>\nt\  us  in<li>>"lulily  \n  tlicMi  an«l 
link  uur  tat.M  with  tlicir-*.  M»n  rjinimt.  livr 
witliMUt  a  pa^t  :  it  is  ns  essential  to  tlu-ni  us  ii 
tuluri'.  Jnt«)  its  vast  ooiiliiifs  wi*  will  jiuirruy 
tiiMJay,  ami  iunvt-rsi.'  with  our  Pil^'rini  Fathers. 
Wf  \\i!l  >jiiaU  to  ihwn  amlllK-y  >liallat!swtr  lis. 

'I'wu  i«ri;urii-«j  ami  a  ^unrtiT  np'.  a  little  1».-im- 
jji-it-tn-r.  wcaUiiT-hratfn  hark,  liaivly  i'>ra|»eJ 
Ir-ni  till-  iiw>  lit'tliowiM  Atlaiili«\  lan'U<l  ujh-ii 
till"  I'lrakt'^t  ^ln^ro  i>f' N*.'W  Kn^'lanii.  From  Ikt 
dvrk  ili^iiiiliarki'd  aliunilrud  ami  nut.-  faru-wurn 
I'.xilr-.  To  till-  ra-ual  <i1»-*tvi.t  1:0  ovj-nt  t'l'uid 
sr«-ni  in«»n'  In-iiL'nilii'ant.  The  ronti'inptuiMH  eye 
nt  till"  Wi  trill  M'anvlv  «KM;:niMl  t(>ni>tii-rii.  Yt-t  the 
taniMU«s  viN-tl  that  Ihuv  Ca'-^ar  and  lii- InrtMnes. 
carri»'«l  hut  an  i^rimhlc  Irei^rht  rdinpartMl  witli 
that  nf  till'  Ma\th»wir.  Jhr  liitlo  Itand  i»f  jiil- 
frrini-  lirmiirlit  with  tlirin  neitlu-r  wt-alth  nor 
jH»w*-r.  liut  i)n'  ]iriri«-ij»l,'<  «it*  «-ivil  ami  rcliL'i<»us 
tViiilMni.  Till y  |ilantiM|  thi-in.  l*i»r  the  firM  tiine, 
in  t!ii*  \\\-ttrn  Ctintiiunt,  'Ihcv  diiTisht-d, 
cnltivati'il  and  ih-Vfli>|Mil  tlh-ni  U*  a  full  and 
luxuriant  niaturitv  ;  an<1  llu-ii  fu^ni^lu>d  thcin 
to  ilirir  |Hi?.trrity  as  thr  nnly  sun.-  and  pi-nna- 
iicnt  fi'iimlatiiins  lor  a  froc  povtrninent.  I'pon 
tlioM*  foundations  rests  tlie  t'ahri<"  i»f  4»ur  irrent 
Ilrj'tiMie  :  ujMHi  tliojs?  priin-iples  depends  the 
Cari'i.T  <«f  human  lihertv.  hit  tie  ditl  the  miser- 
nl'N*  pi-dant  and  }<ii;ot  who  then  wielded  the 
si-«'jiTre  "f  (Jreat  Britain,  ima^rim*  that  from  this 
fvi-l'li*  .-.ftrlenii-nt  of  pcrMM-uti-d  and  despiseil 
iMiriian^,  in  a  rentiiry  and  a  half,  would  ari>e  a 
iiaiixu  i-apaMi*  of  eopiii<;  with  liis  own  inifrhty 
enipin*  in  art^^  and  arms 

If  i.-  im!  m\  purpose  toi-nter  into  the  lii>tory 
of  the  PiL'rim-;  to  reeonnt  the  hitter  ]K*rsceu- 
tioii*.  :ind  i;.Miominious  sutlrrinjrs  wliich  drove 
them  fruni  Knirland  ;  to  till  of  the  eleven  years 
of  pi-aer  and  «|Mi^-t  >junt  in  Holland,  under  their 
UhiVi-d  and  v em-rat »•(!  jia^tur;  nor  to  descrihe 
the  devot«d  jialrioti'im  ^^hi^')l  i>rompte<l  them 
to  i>lant  a  colony  in  >nme  distant  land,  where 
ihry  could  remain  cili/.eiis  of  their  native  coun- 
try and  at  the  .-amt,*  time  he  rt-moved  t'roin  its 
c»ppre'i«»inn> :  where  tlu-v  nuild  eniov  lihertv 
without  violatinir  jdle;riancc'.  Neither  shall  J 
fc'pi-ak  <  if  the  perils  of  their  a<lvonturrnis  voyage; 
of  the  hanUiiijis  of  their  early  settlement  ;  of 
tlie  famine  which  Tiro.>trutefI,  and  the  pestilence 
which  <'orisumed  tnern. 

With  all  these  thinjis  you  are  familiar,  hoth 
fromtlii'  pML'e  of  hi>ti»ry  ami  from  iJie  lij)s  of 
traditi««n.  ( Ml  o<'ca>i<»ns  similar  to  this  tlie 
al'le^:  and  muvt  honore<l  >ons  of  New  Pln^dand 
have  lucM  a<'custome<l  to  tell,  with  touching; 
eh"juence,  the  story  of  their  sntVerinj.'s,  their 
fortitude,  their  j>erseverance,  and  their  success. 
"With  pious  care,  the}'  have  gathered  and  pre- 


s^-rved  tlio  scntterecl  menioriaU  «»f  thf««.e  eirh 
days,  and  the  names  «»f  C'lirvirr.  Urailfonl,  WiL- 
shiw,  Standi<b,  and  thi.-ir  iiidile  c- 'nipai.it'L% 
liave  liiii::  Mn»'0  bocoino  ^vitli  ns  \trneraUTi 
liou*>ihold  wonK 

Tliere  were,  however,  s«»iiie  trails  that  i;i-:irj- 
p]i>lied  tlie  enteri»ri>e  c»t*  the  Pilgrims  fn  :ii  'J 
others,  and  which  are  well  w«irthv  of  coniir.uvd 
reiiiemhrance.     In  foiindiriir   their  coionvtl.iv 
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sou::ht  neither  Wealth  iii.*r  coiiqui.'».i,  hu:  erjy 
peaie  and  free«lom.  They  ;i>ked  hut  for  a  rt-rii-a 
where   they  nmld  make  tlieir  own  la\is.aid 
wor-hip  (iod  acci»rdiiig  ti>  the  ilictati"*  of  theL" 
i>wn    cnn».eiemvs.       From    tijo    rii< •niont  IKJ 
tiMiclied  the  >hore,  tliey  labured.  ^vitli  orilerly, 
>y  Me  malic,  and   lH.T>overin;;    indii-^try.      TJitj 
cultivated,  without  a  niunmir,  a  jumr  an-l  u::- 
■  jrratefnl  M)il,  which  even  n<»\v  yields  hut  a  >tul- 
I  horn  .  hedience  to  the  dominion  of  the  j'iuut."!i. 
They  riadu  no  search  for  ^old.  ni»r  tortured  tlie 
misi'rahlo  siivap^-s  to  "wrin^j:  from  them  the  uir 
e«>very  of  inniginary  mines.     Thouj^h  landdl  by 
a  treacherous  ]»ilot  uj»on  a  barren  and  inh^jd- 
table  coa.-t,  they  s<iupht  neither  rieJier  tieM:*  t'.-r 
a  nn»re  ^'enial  climate.     They  ton  nil  liUrty,  a:!  J 
f«ir  the  re-it  it  mattered  little.      F<»r  more  tLan 
eleven  years  they  had  meditateil  np*^n  their  cn- 
ter[»risi*,  and  it  was  no  small  mutter  could  tarn 
tliem  from  its  C(»mpletion.     On  the  sjiot  where 
tirst  they  re^tetl  from  their  waiidoriniw.  with 
stern  and  liij^h  res*dve,  they   built  their  liitk- 
city  and  founded  their  young  republic.    There 
honesty,  inchi>try,  knowled;:e  an cl  piety  jrrew  up 
together  in  hap] »y  union.     There,  in  patriarch.-il 
simplicity  and  republican  equality,  tlie  Pilu'ri:a 
Fathers    and  M<ithers  p:L<s<.-d    their   hon-'mlle 
days,  leavin;;  to  their  posterity  the  invaluahle 
lejracy  of  their  principles  and  e.xani])Ie. 

How  proudly  can  we  compare  their  c»'ndnct 
Willi  that  of  the  adventurerif  of  othemutions 
who  pi\*ceded  them.  How  did  tlie  ^^pania^d 
ccdonize?  lA-t  Mexico,  Peru  and  IIisiiar.i»Ia 
answer.  He  followed  in  the  train  of  the  great 
Discoverer,  like  a  devoorinp  i^estilenoe.  llis 
cry  was  jridd  I  gold  1 1  gold  ! ! !  Never  in  the 
histt»rv  4)f  the  world  ha<l  the  Sttrra  uniifmviri 
exhibited  itijelf  with  such  fearful  intensity.  llis 
imagination  maddened  witli  visions  of  Midden 
and  l>ouiidIess  wealth,  clad  in  mail,  he  leajiei 
upon  the  New  World,  an  armed  n»bber.  In 
greedy  hii>te  he  gr;L<]>ed  the  sjmrkling  s;md,  then 
ca'it  it  <lown  with  curses,  when  he  f»)und  the 
glittering  grains  were  not  of  gold. 

Pitiless  as  the  blood- hound  by  his  side,  he 
])lunged  into  the  primeval  forests,  c^o^^ed  rivers, 
lakes,  and  mountains,  and  penetrated  tu  the 
very  heart  of  the  continent.  No  region,  how- 
ever rich  in  w»il,  delicious  in  climate,  *>r  lux- 
uriant in  production,  could  tempt  his  stay.  In 
vain  the  Hoft  breeze  of  the  tropics,  laden  irith 
aromatic  fragrance,  wooed  him  to  rest;  in  vain 
the  smiling  valleys,  covered  with  spontaneoos 
fruits  and  flowers,  invited  him  to  peaceful  quiet. 
His  scarcli  was  still  for  gold :  the  accarsed  hun- 
ger could  not  be  appeased.  The  simple  natives 
gazed  upon  liim  in  superstitious  wonder,  and 
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worshipped  him  as  a  god ;  and  he  proved  to 
them  a  god,  but  an  infernal  one — terrible,  cruel 
and  remorseless.  With  bloody  hands  he  tore 
the  ornaments  from  their  persons,  and  the 
shrines  from  their  altars :  he  tortured  them  to 
discover  hidden  treasure,  and  slew  them  that 
he  might  search,  even  in  their  wretched  throats, 
for  concealed  gold.  Well  might  the  miserable 
Indians  imagine  that  a  race  of  evil  deities  had 
come  among  them,  more  bloody  and  relentless 
than  those  who  presided  over  their  own  san- 
guinary rites. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  pilgrims.  They,  too, 
were  tempted;  and  had  they  yielded  to  the 
temptation  how  different  might  have  been 
the  destinies  of  this  continent  — how  differ- 
ent must  have  been  our  own  I  Previous  to 
their  undertaking,  the  old  world  was  filled  with 
strange  and  wonderful  accounts  of  the  new. 
The  unbounded  wealth,  drawn  by  the  Spaniards 
from  Mexico  and  South  America,  seemed  to 
afford  rational  support  for  the  wildest  asser- 
tions. Each  succeeding  adventurer,  returning 
from  his  voyage,  added  to  the  Arabian  tales 
a  still  more  extravagant  story.  At  length  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  the  most  accomplished  and  dis- 
tinguished of  all  those  bold  voyagers,  announced 
to  the  world  his  discovery  of  the  province  of 
Guiana,  and  its  magnificent  capital,  the  far- 
famed  city  of  £1  Dorado.  We  smile  now  at  his 
account  of  the  ^'  great  and  golden  city,"  and 
"  the  mighty,  rich,  and  beautiful  empire."  We 
can  hardly  imagine  that  any  one  could  have  be- 
lieved, for  a  moment,  in  their  existence.  At 
that  day,  however,  the  whole  matter  was  re- 
ceived with  the  most  implicit  faith.  Sir  Walter 
professed  to  have  explored  the  country,  and 
thus  glowingly  describes  it  from  his  own  ob- 
aervation : 

"  I  never  saw  a  more  beautiful  country,  nor 
more  lively  prospects ;  hills  so  raised  here  and 
there  over  the  valleys — ^the  river  winding  into 
divers  branches — the  plains  adjoining,  without 
bush  or  stubble — all  fair  green  grass — the  deer 
crossing  in  every  path — the  birds,  towards  the 
evening,  singing  on  every  tree  with  a  thousand 
several  tunes — the  air  fresh,  with  a  gentle 
easterly  wind:  and  every  stone  that  we  stopped 
to  take  up  promised  either  gold  or  silver  by  its 
oomplexion.  For  health,  good  air,  pleasure,  and 
riches,  I  am  resolved  it  cannot  be  equalled  by 
any  region  either  in  the  east  or  west." 

The  pilgrims  were  urged,  in  leaving  Holland, 
to  seek  this  charming  country,  and  plant  their 
oolony  among  its  Arcadian  bowers.  Well 
might  the  poor  wanderers  cast  a  longing  glance 
towards  its  happy  valleys,  which  seemed  to  in- 
vite to  pious  contemplation  and  peaceful  labor. 
WeJl  might  the  green  grass,  the  pleasant  groves, 
the  tame  deer,  and  the  singing  birds  allure  them 
to  that  smiling  land  beneath  the  equinoctial 
line.  But  while  they  doubted  not  the  existence 
of  this  wondrous  region,  they  resisted  its  tempt- 
ing charms.  They  had  resolved  to  vindicate, 
at  the  same  time,  their  patriotism  and  their 
principles — ^to  add  dominion  to  their  native. 


land,  and  to  demonstrate  to  the  world  the  prac- 
ticability of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  After 
full  discussion  and  mature  deliberation,  they 
determined  that  their  great  objects  could  be 
best  accomplished  by  a  settlement  on  some  por- 
tion of  the  northern  continent,  which  would 
hold  out  no  temptation  to  cupidity — no  induce- 
ment to  persecution.  Putting  aside,  then,  all 
considerations  of  wealth  and  ease,  they  ad- 
dressed themselves  with  high  resolution  to  the 
accomplishment  of  their  noble  purpose.  In  the 
language  of  the  historian,  "  trusting  to  God  and 
themselves,"  they  embarked  upon  their  perilous 
enterprise. 

As  I  said  before,  I  shall  not  accompany  them 
on  their  adventurous  voyage.  On  the  22d  day 
of  December,  1620,  according  to  our  present 
computation,  their  footsteps  pressed  the  famous 
rock  which  has  ever  since  remained  sacred  to 
their  venerated  memory.  Poets,  painters,  and 
orators  have  tasked  their  powers  to  do  justice 
to  this  great  scene.  Indeed,  it  is  full  of  moral 
grandeur ;  nothing  can  be  more  beautiful,  more 
pathetic,  or  more  sublime.  Behold  the  pilgrims^ 
as  they  stood  on  that  cold  December  day — stem 
men,  gentle  women,  and  feeble  children— all 
uniting  in  singing  a  hymn  of  cheerful  thanks- 
giving to  the  good  God,  who  had  conducted 
them  safely  across  the  mighty  deep,  and  per- 
mitted them  to  land  upon  that  sterile  shore. 
See  how  their  upturned  faces  glow  with  a  pious 
confidence  which  the  sharp  winter  winds  can- 
not chill,  nor  the  gloomy  forest  shadows 
darken: 

**  Not  as  the  conqueror  comes. 

They,  the  true-hearted  came ; 
Not  wiUi  the  roll  of  the  stirring  drum, 

Nor  the  trumpet,  that  sings  of  fame ; 
Nor  as  the  fljinff  come, 

In  silence  ana  in  fear — 
They  shook  the  depths  of  the  desert  gloom 

W  ith  their  hymns  of  lofty  cheer." 

Noble  and  pious  band  I  your  holy  confidence 
was  not  in  vain :  your  "  hymns  of  lofty  cheer  " 
find  echo  still  in  the  hearts  of  grateful  millions. 
Your  descendants,  when  pressed  by  adversity, 
or  when  addressing  themselves  to  some  high 
action,  turn  to  the  "  Landing  of  the  pilgrims," 
and  find  heart  for  any  fate-Hstrength  K>r  any 
enterprise. 

How  simple,  yet  how  instructive,  are  the 
annals  of  this  little  settlement.  In  the  cabin  of 
the  Mayflower  they  settled  a  general  form  of 
government,  upon  the  principles  of  a  pure 
democracy.  In  1686,  they  published  a  declara- 
tion of  rights,  and  established  a  body  of  laws. 
The  first  fundamental  article  was  in  these 
words :  "  That  no  act,  imposition,  law,  or  ordi- 
nance be  made,  or  imposed  upon  us,  at  present 
or  to  come,  but  such  as  has  been  or  shall  be 
enacted  by  tJie  consent  of  the  body  of  freemen 
or  associates,  or  their  representatives  legally 
assembled,"  &c. 

Here  we  find  advanced  the  whole  principle 
of  ^e  Revolntion — the  whole  doctrine  of  our 
republican  institntions.    Our  fathers,  a  hnndred 
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yyar-  brf<»n.'  lKcUcvi.luti<»ii.  tc^TimI  Muro--fully, 
ai  I'.ir  MS  tiny  wtTc  riiinvriu-il.   tlie  i»riii<'i|ilc 
f»f  wll'U"^' ruini-nf,    :iih1    !M»lvril    thr   |»rnl»lfin,  , 
wliitlii-r  l:iw  :iiiil  iinli-r  r.iii  r»i-i-\i«it  with  liU-rty.  | 
Hill  U-l  us  imT  t'iir;;«t    tlial  tiny  wt-ro  \\i«K*  nml  i 
pMHl  nun  uiii>ni:i<li'  tlif  imlilr  t-XjuriiiuMt,  ;ili«l 
tliJit  it  i:i:iv  vrt  f;iil  in  mir  liainl?s  uiili^.i  «».•  iiiii- 
tatf  tlnir  ji:itriiiti-in  :iiiil  virin«-i. 

'J'lif ro ;iri-  Mtiiic  who  liinl  laiilt  witli  tlic  cliar- 
a'*t»T  i)t'  ill'-  ]»iL'riiii'— who  lovt*  not  tlio  siiii- 
plirity  lit"  ilnir  iii.iUiirr*,  ni»r  tin-  au^trrity  of 
thrir  Ii\i-»«.  Iln-y  wi  rr  im-ii,  and  nf  «iiur>i'  iiii- 
jitTfi'i't :  liut  till-  wiiflil  may  Will  hf  rhalh'npcd 
tit  {Hiiiil  <ii]T  ill  fill-  wlioli'  4'i>iir'<o  <it'  hi'*tnry.  iiit'ii 
nt"  |njrir  iniriMi-f  or  l»ravir  ariimi— mni  wht» 
lia\«-  cxcri-i'i-il  a  iiii>rr  i>riii'ticlal  iiilliu-in'f  uimiii 
tlif  ihotiiiii."*  i>r  lilt'  hiiiiiaii  rai'r,  i>r  h-tt  hchiml 
tlii-ni    iMitri'   c-iidiiriii:;  iiiciiiiiriaU  itf  tlii-ir  i-.v- 

At  all  rxfiit*.  it.  i*»  in»t  for  thr  s«>ii'*  of  Nt-w 
EiiL'laiiil  li»  >»arrli  for  tin*  t'aiills  of  tlirir  jiinv.*- 
toro.  \Vi- l::i/«' \virii  {irotiniiiil  vi'm'rati(»ii  upon 
thi'ir  awt'ul  ^-liaih^i;  Wi-  fivl  n  «:ratrtul  j»riile  in 
till*  rouutrv  ihfv  nilniii/AMl.  in  tlio  institutions 
tlirv  t'ouiiilc'il,  ill  llir  cxaiiiiilc  tlicy  l>i'i|Ui*athi'tl. 
Wi'  ex  llir  in  our  hirtii-jilarv  an<l  in  our  linoa^o. 

"Who  \vo!il«!  nf»T  rathiT  Ik*  (»f  tho  ]»il'^'nin 
Ftoi'k  tli.'iu  rlalni  (li-M-iMit  from  tho  proudest 
Norman  that  cvir  phinti-d  Ids  robhor  hltNKl  in 
the  lialN  of  tiir  Saxou,  or  the  nohlest  pnhidin 
that  quatVed  wine  at  the  talde  of  C}iarlema<^ne  ? 
AVell  may  wr  he  proud  <  f  our  nativo  hmd,  and 
turn  with  fond  alleition  to  its  rockv  >.|u>res. 
The  spirit  of  the  pil;.'rinis  Mill  ])er\;iiloH  it.  and 
directs  its  torriiiM'S.  Behold  the  thousand  teui- 
pli-  of  the  Mo*l  Ili^jh,  that  nestle  in  it->  h."»|'py 
valieV"*  and  iTown  it*  swellin;:  hills.  Sec  how 
tln-ir  t-diiti-riiiu'  spires  jiit-rci-  tlie  Iduo  sky,  and 
H-e.'ii  lil.«'  *o  niaiiv  «*t-le^tia!  ronilurtor?*,  readv 
t<»  avrri  till-  li;:htiiiM;r  of  an  an^'ry  heaven. 
The  pie'y  of  the  pilLfrim  patriarchs  is  not  yet 
extinct,  imr  lia\e  the  s«»n>  lor^otlen  the  (i(Ml  of 
tlieir  father-. 

Uelmld  vini  siiiiph*  huildiufr  Ui-ftrlhe  rros*in;r 
of  the  \ilI.'iLrt'  road!  It  i.«  Miiall  mid  of  rude 
(•on»tructioii.  hut  stands  in  a  plerb^int  and  (piiet 
spot.  A  iM:iL'ni5ii'i-ni  old  elm  spri*a«ls  its  hroud 
arms  ahove  and  si-i-m*  to  K-aii  towanis  it,  as  a 
strong'  man  luinl-i  to  shelter  and  protect  a  child. 
A  brook  runs  thrtiUL'h  tin-  meadow  near,  and 
hanl  bv  tln'ri-  i*  an  onliard — but  the  trees  have 
sullered  murh  and  bi-ar  no  fruit,  exj'ept  uihiii 
tliemo^t  remote  anil  iiiaccv.-'^'.iblc  branches.  JVinn 
"within  its  walls  conu-s  a  bu^-v  hmn,  such  as  vou 
may  hejir  in  a  disturbed  bee-hive.  Now  i>eep 
through  yiuider  window  and  you  will  si-o  a 
hundn-d  children,  with  rosy  cheeks,  mi>c.hievous 
eyes  and  demure  face^,  all  enjza^red,  or  pretend- 
ing to  be  so,  in  tiieir  little  le.s>ons.  It  is  tho 
pul)lic  scIkmiI — the  free,  the  comnnui  sch<H>l — 
]irovided  by  law:  open  to  all:  claimed  from  the 
comnnmity  as  a  ri^hl,  not  accepted  as  a  bounty. 
Here  the  children  of  the  rich  an<l  jKMir,  hi^h 
and  low,  meet  upon  perfect  equality,  and  com- 
nionco  under  the  same  auspices  the  race  (d'life. 
lioro  tho  Bustenauce  of  tho  mind  is  dcrvod  up 


t*i  all  alike,  as  the  Spartans  s-erve-l  l:;.ir  f^^ 
upon  the  public  table,  llert-  y.»nii;;  Ait.::'.'. a 
clinilishi>  little  ladder,  anil  Ijityi.^ii  iit.iiiii^;!':::;^? 
his  half  tledL'e<l  win;r.  Frxmi  air!>.>ti:;  iliese  \:i':z:i- 
im:  chibiren  will  ^  I  fi*rth  the  nu-n  v\h<iarc'.<) 
control  the  desiiniefc  of  their  a;re  and  Cii;.i:rT: 
the  statesman  whuse  wiHl«)m  !;«  to  'J.'.'ultr  the 
Senate — tho  ImkM  who  will  take  cajiiiw  'Jur 
hearts  of  the  fn'ople  ami  biinl  them  t"^tijtr 
with  immortal  t^m^ — the  phihrsopher  wi,". 
boMly  seizim;  u]uin  tlie  eleineiits  ihemsclvi^ 
will  ci impel  them  tt>  his  wishes  and,  iLro^j-'ii 
new  comiiinations  of  their  jiriina]  law*,  by  •^'■lh 
LTeat  diseyvery,  revolutionize  b'»th  art  iuJ 
M'ienc**. 

The  roinmon  villa^re  whrxil  is  New  En^'lanJ's 
taire*t  boast — the  brightest  jewel  iJjat  ail '•::> 
her  lirow.  The  princijde  tliat  »».eieTy  i*  b -jil 
to  pn»viile  for  its  menibers*  I'llucatiou  a^wdjo? 
protection,  jm»  that  none  need  be  i;:iiorai:l  ti- 
i-ept  iVom  choice,  is  the  most  ini;>ortant  th::tU- 
lon<;s  to  mtMlern  phihisujihy.  It  i"«  ex-i-Ltial  :o 
a  republican  piverniueni.  Universal  edu'-atifii 
is  not  «»nly  the  best  and  surest,  hut  the  oiilv  j.:.re 
ton nd at  ion  for  free  in^titutil.»ns.  True  lii»xTtv  :? 
the  child  of  knowled^re;  she  ]iine.<  away  aid 
dies  hi  the  anns  of  i^^noranre. 

Jloiior,  then,  to  the  earlv  fnthersnf  NewEnj- 
land,  troin  "whom  came  the  spirit  whicli  \.3S 
built  a  schoolhouso  by  every  .•spark  lin^' fount  a:  ru 
and  bids  idl  4*onie  as  freely  to  ihe  one  as  to  the 
other.  All  hcnior,  too,  to  this  n<dde  city,  wlo 
has  not  dis^hiined  to  follow  the  example  of  Kt 
northern  sisters,  but  has  wisely  determini-d  thai 
the  intellectual  thirst  of  her  eliihlren  d^-s<rve3 
as  much  attention  as  their  physical,  and  tliat  it 
is  as  much  her  duty  to  provide  the  nieaii>  of 
as>ua;!in^  the  one  as  of  quenching  the  other. 

iJut  the  spirit  of  the  pil/irnnis  <urvi\es,  nnt 
only  hi  the  kn<»wled;re  and  jdety  of  their  *<ir.s 
but,  most  of  all,  in  their  indefatigable  enterj-rise 
and  indomitablu  ]>erseveranoe. 

They  have  wrestle<l  with  nature  till  they 
have  prevaile<l  a^^ainst  her,  and  oomiH-lled  l;er 
reluctantly  to  reverse  lier  own  Laws.  The  sterile 
soil  h.'Ls  beC(»me  prtHhietlve  under  their  Ni^ra- 
cioiis  culture,  and  the  barren  n^-k,  a.*ti'nishi>L 
liiuls  itself  covered  with  luxuriuiit  and  unacous- 
tome<1  verdure. 

Uj»on  the  Imnks  of  every  river  they  build 
temples  to  industry,  and  st<»p  the  Miuandirir.pJ 
4if  the  spendthrift  waters.  Tliey  bind  the  nuiadcs 
of  the  iirawlin^  stream.  They  drive  the  liry- 
lules  from  their  accustomed  haunts,  and  foriw 
them  to  desert  each  favorite  grove;  tor  njvn 
river,  creek  and  bay  they  are  busy  transfonu- 
ing  the  crude  forest  into  standi  and  frallaut 
vessids.  From  every  ink*t  or  indenture*  along 
the  rocky  shore  swim  forth  these  i>ce.in  birds — 
lM»rn  in  tho  wild  wooil,  fledged  upon  tlie  wave. 
Jkdndd  liow  they  spread  their  white  piniousto 
the  favoring  breeze,  and  wing  their  tli<:iit  to 
every  (quarter  of  the  globe — the  carrier  pipeou? 
of  the  world  !  It  is  upon  the  unstable  eleineDt 
the  s<mB  of  New  England  have  acliioved  their 
greatest  triumplis.    Tlieir  adventuroos  prows 
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vex  the  waters  of  every  sea.  Bold  and  restless 
as  the  old  Northern  Vikingr*,  tliey  go  forth  to 
seek  their  fortunes  in  the  miglity  deep.  The 
ocean  is  their  pasture,  and  over  its  wide  prairies 
they  follow  the  monstrous  herds  that  feed  upon 
its  azure  fields.  As  the  hunter  casts  his  lasso 
upon  the  wild  horse,  so  they  throw  their  lines 
upon  the  tumbling  whale.  They  *'draw  out 
Leviathan  with  a  hook."  They  "fill  his  skin 
with  barbed  irons,"  and  in  spite  of  his  terrible 
strength  they  "  part  him  among  the  merchants." 
To  them  there  are  no  pillars  of  Hercules.  They 
seek  with  avidity  new  regions,  and  fear  not  to 
be  "the  first  that  ever  burst"  into  unknown 
seas.  Had  they  been  the  companions  of  Colum- 
bus, the  great  mariner  would  not  have  been 
urged  to  return,  though  he  had  sailed  westward 
to  his  dying  day. 

Glorious  New  England !  thou  art  still  true  to 
thy  ancient  fame  and  worthy  of  thy  ancestral  hon- 
ors. We,  thy  children,  have  assembled  in  this 
far-distant  land  to  celebrate  thy  birth-day.  A 
thousand  fond-associations  throng  upon  us,  rous- 
ed by  the  spirit  of  the  hour.  On  thy  pleasant 
valleys  rest,  like  sweet  dews  of  morning,  the 
gentle  recollections  of  our  early  life;  around 
thy  hills  and  mountains  cling,  like  gathering 
mists,  the  mighty  memories  of  the  Revolution  ; 
and  far  away  in  the  horizon  of  thy  past  gleam, 
like  thine  own  Northern  Lights,  the  awful  vir- 
tues of  our  Pilgrim  Sires  I  But  while  we  devote 
this  day  to  the  remembrance  of  our  native  land, 
"we  forget  not  that  in  which  our  happy  lot  is 
cast.  We  exult  in  the  reflection  that  though 
we  count  by  thousands  the  miles  which  sepa- 
rate us  from  our  birth-place,  still  our  country 
is  the  same.  We  are  no  exiles  meeting  upon 
the  banks  of  a  foreign  river^o  swell  its  waters 
with  our  home-sick  tears.  Here  floats  the  same 
banner  which  rustled  above  our  boyish  heads, 
except  tliat  its  mighty  folds  are  wider  and  its 
glittering  stars  increased  in  number. 

The  sons  of  New  England  are  found  in  every 


State  of  the  broad  Republic.  In  the  East,  the 
South,  and  the  unbounded  West,  their  blood 
mingles  freely  with  every  kindred  current.  We 
have  but  changed  our  chamber  in  the  paternal 
mansion ;  in  all  its  rooms  we  are  at  home,  and 
all  who  inhabit  it  are  our  brothers.  To  us  the 
Union  has  but  one  domestic  hearth ;  its  house- 
hold gods  are  all  the  same.  Upon  us,  then,  pe- 
culiarly devolves  the  duty  of  feeding  the  fires 
upon  tiiat  kindly  hearth ;  of  guarding  with  pious 
care  those  sacred  household  gods. 

We  cannot  do  with  less  than  the  whole 
Union;  to  us  it  admits  of  no  division.  In  the 
veins  of  our  children  flows  northern  and  south- 
ern blood ;  how  shall  it  be  separated ;  who  shall 
put  asunder  the  best  affections  of  the  heart,  the 
noblest  instincts  of  our  nature  ?  We  love  the 
land  of  our  adoption,  so  do  we  that  of  our  birth. 
Let  us  ever  be  true  to  both ;  and  always  exert 
ourselves  in  maintaining  the  unity  of  our  coun- 
try, the  integrity  of  the  Republic. 

Accursed,  then,  be  the  hand  put  forth  to 
loosen  the  golden  cord  of  Union;  thrice  ac- 
cursed the  traitorous  lips,  whether  of  north- 
em  fanatic  or  southern  demagogue,  which  shall 
propose  its  severance.  But  no  I  the  Union  can- 
not be  dissolved ;  its  fortunes  are  too  brilliant 
to  be  marred ;  its  destinies  too  powerful  to  be 
resisted.  Here  will  be  their  greatest  triumph, 
their  most  mighty  development.  And  when,  a 
century  hence,  this  Crescent  City  shall  have 
filled  her  golden  horns ;  when,  within  her  broad- 
armed  port  shall  be  gathered  the  products  of 
the  industry  of  a  hundred  millions  of  freemen ; 
when  galleries  of  art  and  halls  of  learning  shall 
have  made  classic  this  mart  of  trade;  then 
may  the  sons  of  the  Pilgrims,  still  wandering 
from  the  bleak  hills  of  the  north,  stand  upon 
the  banks  of  the  great  river,  rn'l  oxolaiTn  with 
mingled  pride  and  wonder,  Lo  I  this  is  our  coun- 
try:  when  did  the  world  ever  witness  so  rich, 
and  magnificent  a  city — so  great  and  glorious 
a  Republic  I 
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signature  o^  i.  565. 

Adxib,  Jam£8,  his  literary  productions  and  oharacter,  L 
263. 

Abajo,  Abigaxl,  mother  of  John  Quinoy  Adams,  11.  247. 

Adams,  Chasues,  11. 247. 

Ajdaxs,  Johk,  birth  and  parentage  of;  graduates  at  Harvard 
College ;  teaches  school  In  Worcester,  Mass. ;  his  opinion 
of  school-keeping ;  commences  the  study  of  law ;  enters 
on  practice  la  Braintree ;  death  of  his  father ;  his  mar- 
riage ;  Stamp  Act ;  deputed  to  appear  as  the  counsel  of 
Boston,  to  urge  the  opening  of  the  courts,  1.  232 ;  dis- 
sertatioufi  on  the  Canon  and  Feudal  law ;  removes  to 
Boston;  labors  of  his  profession;  defence  of  the  sol- 
diers; ill  health;  returns  to  Braintree;  contributions 
to  the  Massachusetts  Gazette ;  arrival  of  General  Gage ; 
refusal  of  General  Gage  to  admit  him  to  a  seat  in  the 
Governor's  council ;  elected  to  the  Congress  of  1774, 
283;  chosen  commissioner  to  France;  sails  for  Europe; 
his  return ;  appointed  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  ne- 
gotiate a  treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain ;  his  ser- 
vices in  Europe ;  appointed  to  negotiate  a  loan,  and  a 
treaty  with  Holland ;  the  treaty  of  peace ;  appointed 
first  minister  to  England ;  returns  to  America ;  elected 
Vice-president  of  the  United  States ;  elected  President ; 
his  appearance  on  the  day  of  his  inauguration,  234;  re- 
tirement ;  chosen  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Con- 
vention for  the  revision  of  the  constitution ;  his  death, 

Speech  in  defence  of  the  British  soldiers,  1770,  285; 
the  distinction  between  murder  and  manslaughter,  241 ; 
Inaugural  address,  1797 ;  Batavian  and  Helvetic  confed- 
eracies, 248;  tribute  to  Washington,  249;  his  summary 
of  Otis*s  speech  on  Writs  of  Assistance,  6 ;  tenders  the 
chief-Justiceship  to  John  Jay,  158 ;  at  Amsterdam,  156 ; 
notice  of  John  Hancock's  oration  on  the  Boston  massa- 
cre; account  of  a  conversation  between,  and  Samuel 
Adams,  relative  to  John  Hancock,  225 ;  difference  with 
the  Count  de  Ycrgennes,  801 ;  anecdote  of;  482 ;  speech 
to  the  Congress  on  French  aggressions ;  answer  to,  491 ; 
notice  ot  120,  296,  882,  850,  556;  desirous  of  peace  with 
France,  11.  9 ;  in  England,  1785,  41 ;  journal  of,  quoted, 
184;  John  Randolph's  definition  of  the  republicanism 
of;  185 ;  William  Wirt's  discourse  on  the  life  and  char- 
aeter  oty  488 ;  letter  from  Worcester,  1756,  446;  in  the 
Continental  Congress,  1774, 448;  character  of;  by  Wil- 
liam Wirt,  450, 452 ;  at  the  Hague,  454 ;  ''  defence  of  the 
American  ConstituUona,'*  465;  disoooiMS  on  Davila, 


456;  as  President,  456 ;  notices  o^  5^  947, 281, 860,  886, 
486. 

Adams,  John,  Sxhiob,  L  819. 

Adams,  John  QxriNOT,  birth  and  ancestors;  education ;  goes 
to  Europe,  IL  247 ;  University  of  Leyden ;  visits  Bussia 
and  England,  247 ;  Jefferson's  opinion  of;  letter  flrom 
John  Adams  to  Benjamin  Waterhouse ;  return  to  Amer- 
ica ;  enters  Harvard  University ;  studies  law  with  The- 
ophilus  Parsons,  248;  his  practice;  contributes  to  the 
Boston  Centinol ;  "  Publicola ;  ^  ^  Marcellns ;  '*  appoint- 
ed on  a  mission  to  the  Netherlands,  Ac;  return  to 
America;  elected  to  Congress;  the  mission  to  Sussia; 
treaty  of  Ghent,  249;  appointed  Secretary  of  State ;  his 
career ;  elected  President  of  the  United  States,  249 ;  re- 
election to  Congress ;  his  character ;  his  literary  produc- 
tions, 250;  his  "Poems  of  Seligion  and  Society;"  his 
death,  250 ;  oration  at  Plymouth,  1802 ;  character  of  La- 
fkyette,  257 ;  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Jamea  Madison, 
i.  126;  address  before  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Fire 
Society,  652;  remarks  in  the  case  of  John  Smith,  it 
147;  noUceof;641. 

Adams,  Samuzl,  notices  of;  L  9,  225,  296;  birth;  Master 
Loveirs  school;  Harvard  College;  preparation  for  the 
ministry;  college  Thesis;  ** Englishmen's  rights;*'  lit- 
erary discipline;  character;  public  duties,  819;  enters 
political  life;  "the  Father  of  the  Revolution;''  pre- 
pares Instructions  of  the  town  of  Boston ;  the  opinion  of 
the  loyalists,  of  the  Stamp  Act  diflSiculties ;  chosen  to 
the  Massachusetts  legislature;  his  zeal  for  fireedom; 
death  of  Charles  Townsend,  and  inauguration  of  Lord 
North ;  election  to  the  Continental  Congress ;  the  cir- 
cular letter,  820;  eloquence  of;  his  writings;  specimen 
of  his  eloquence ;  anecdote  of  a  rejoinder  to  Mather 
Byles;  popularity  of;  General  Gain's  overtures;  ac- 
count of  his  reply  to  General  Gage,  821 ;  his  manuscripts, 
'  821 ;  Congress  of  1774  suggested  by  him ;  chosen  secre- 
tary of  Massachusetts ;  Gage's  proclantiation ;  Declara- 
tion of  Independence ;  his  oration;  the  American  army; 
the  overtures  of  the  British  commissioners ;  Instructions 
to  the  committee  of  Congress,  appointed  to  confer  with 
the  commissioners;  the  ** smallest"  but  "truest"  Con- 
gress, 822 ;  treaty  of  peace ;  returns  to  Boston ;  elected 
governor;  his  old  age;  his  religion;  personal  appear- 
ance of;  his  character,  and  death,  828;  Sullivan's  sketch 
of  the  life  of;  828. 

Oration  on  American  Independence,  824 ;  England  **a 
nation  of  shopkeepers ; "  debaucheries  of  Caligula,  Nero, 
and  Charles;  expedition  against  Carthagena;  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  825;  natural  freedom  of  man,  826;  the  su- 
premacy of  Great  Britain  and  liberty  of  America  inoom- 
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pftHble,  Wlx  method  of  Mqnlrlac  •mlnnM  !■ 

«rrhlr«,  fteS;  benoflta  of  indep«ndciiM ;  Batanl  c«|»- 

billtW'A  of  Amfiica;  pruducUou;  dut/  to  pofUrIt/, 

}M9,  840. 
AdilreMMfM ;  from  the  rolonlrt  to  Or««t  BrltAln,  L  4S;  to  the 

InhabltADtii  of  UrMt  Britain,  hj  John  J«7,  lU;  to  tho 

people  of  OrcAt  Rriiain,  IM. 
Agaqus  Lorn,  IL  180. 
Al^iny  ( \tn/eiltracy^  1.  ST. 
AlfMiny^  ])uriei>7ne  •pprnoebM,  L  151 
AuxAiiiiBB,  Jamb«  Uofrrapblttl  aketch  ot  L  89;  origin  of 

Willtam  Livinffnton't  difflcaltj  with,  88. 
AlUn.  Bin,  Kdward  Livlnffiton't  ipeech  on  tb^  IL  nt. 
Allkm,  4uiin,  comiiundAnt  of  tbo  fort  at  IfaehUi;,  Maine, 

11. 1»1. 
Allkn,  Ma.,  tonUmoDjr  In  the  trial  of  J.  F.  Knapp,  IL  406. 
AUinnct  Mnlal,  ece  Sir  William  Jonea. 
Aliit(I!«,  Wasuixotov,  11.  8HfSk 
AMBLsa.  Muw,  wife  of  Chief  Jnatlee  Marehall,  IL  a 
AMBBiNTKa,  RopBBT  C,  reaolutions  of  the  Iloue  of  Bepre- 

m-ntativve  dinapproTlng  the  trial  and  ezeoatioa  ol^lL 

sra 

America^  the  late  refnukUioas  reqpeetinf  fbe  Britleh  eoto- 
nlre  on  the  continent  of;  eonddered,  L  STS;  rewarda  ci 
authondilp  in,  11.  4ST. 

Am*H4*ttn  Annuai  J?<vMer,  L  688;  IL  88L 

Amtriran  Army,  nilM  and  regnlatlona  crf^  adopted,  L  18SL 

Amtriciin  Bar,  eketchea  of  the,  IL  858L 

American  CbfoiilM,  Tinilleatlon  oi;  bj  Jamee  WUeon,  L  68. 

Amtrican  Indtp^ndfnM^  the  advantagea  fd,  L  tlO ;  Bamnel 
Adame*  oration  on,  894. 

Amerietm  IndianM^  73U,  IL  488b 

American  yavigaUcm  Aet^  Bofba  Klngfl  tpeeeh  oo  the, 
1L8S. 

American  Quarterly  EtHmt^  quoted,  L  81 

American  Rtrdtiiion^  aongs  and  balhida  of  the,  L  975;  the 
conaeqoencM  oi;  IL  867 ;  Botta*e  hlatorj  oC  498, 

Am^ricanM^  **  the  hope  of  hnman  natnre,**  L  966L 

Amtrican  Ship»^  imprisonmi^nt  of  eeamen  en  board,  IL  88L 

Amtriran  StatHtmsm,  the  humee  of^  IL  961. 

American  SyMltm^  IL  96n,  804. 

American  Whig  B€€iete,  IL  590L 

Ames*  Astronomical  Diary^  1.  91. 

Ambi,  FiBiiBB,  birth  and  parentage  of;  earlj  edaeatloB ;  en- 
cncy  of  hb  character;  eariy  manlfntatlona  In  oratory; 
frraduates  at  Harrard  fnlvenlty;  etodlea  law;  enthn- 
slafttlc  admiration  of  the  <^d  poete;  eommencee  prac- 
tice; enters  into  politici;  political  writlnp;  **Lncliia 
Jnniue  Drutiu ;  **  ^  Camilloa,**  L  91 ;  elected  to  the  liae- 
nachiuette  lofcislatnre ;  choeen  a  member  <^  Congress; 
opposoB  Mr.  MadIson*8  resolntlona ;  sopporta  Mr.  Jay^s 
treaty ;  fkiiinK  health ;  returns  to  his  home,  and  resomes 
the  practice  of  law;  his  political  writings;  Is  called  to 
tho  presidency  of  Harvard  College ;  declines  on  aceoant 
of  ill  health ;  his  death ;  speech  on  Madison's  resoln- 
tions,  L  9S;  Dr.  Charles  CaldwelFs  estimate  of  the  ora- 
tory oi;  93 ;  speech  on  the  British  treaty,  104 ;  notlcea 
oC  551,  657,  558;  at  Philadelphia,  IL  9;  in  the  Massaehn- 
Mtts  Federal  Convention,  81 

Ames,  Lbti,  L  659l 

Amrs,  Natraxibl,  L  9L 

AmiKBHT,  8ia  jBrracT,  II.  857. 

^mi/r  «•//(•,  i.44K);  IL  5a,  55. 

**Anritnt  Dominion,'"  origin  of  the  term  ol^  L  40. 

Annnpolim,  Md^  Robert  Ooodloe  Harper's  speech  at,  L  490; 
KlnfT  William  school  at,  II.  9& 

Apjfortionment  Bill,  John  Bandolphli  remarks  la  tha  de- 
bate on  the,  IL  156^ 

AuuTiiNOT,  Alexaxdkb,  rcsolutloiit  of  tha  Home  of  Bep- 


ffawtitlTi  diHppioTlBg  tbm  Mai 

iLtn 

AHbansaSt  the  Bomber  of  slaTes  In  18M  In,  IL  4i. 

Army^  increase  of  the;  John  B«ndoIph*a speech  ob,  B.1S1; 

John  C  CklhonB*a  speech  on,  475. 
Army  and  Xaty,  James  A.  Bejard'a  remarki  on  the,  iL  9L 
Army  BiU,  the  new;  Henry  dny'a  apeech  on  the,  IL  9M. 
ABianoaOt  Ma^  L  581 
AaiiOLn,  BBmKic%  InTMloa  of  Vtrglnln,  IL  6;  cq»sdltke 

to  Qoebec,  144. 
Atklfwio%  TrmUy,  IL  860L 

JMeiM,  K.  T;  death  of  Samnel  Bezter  at,  IL  S86L 
ArrALn,  compared  with  Waahlngton,  L  6M. 
ATTncUk  GfeBarva,L  60. 
ArrKLAjrn,  Loan,  IL  81 
AugmsntalUm  q^MiUtary  Fore^  Henry  Clayli  vpeedk  oe, 

1L960. 
Amur,  CaABLBi,  maidcr  of;  IL  199. 
A^Okonkip,  the  rewards  oi;  In  Amt^4i^  u.  ^n^ 


Baoow,  LaoaAan,  D.  D.,  hla  sketdi  of  the  Uflicf  Jwam  HH- 

hoaia,tL141 
Balcb,  Ma.— See  Knapp's  triaL 
BALnwia,  AaaAaLAX,  death  oi;  L  dttl 
Ball,  Mabt,  the  mother  of  Waahlnfton,  L  tSL 
Bau^  Ma.— See  trial  of  B.  IL  Goodwin. 
BatHmore,  Md,,  General  Henrjr  Lee  lajoied  In  a  riot  i^ 

L449. 
BAacBorr,  Oaoaoa,  mannaoipta  of  gM">ii^t  AdHM  it  t^ 

possession  ot;  L  ttl. 
Bank  pfKoHh  AmurUsa^  estsbllalied,  L  1S& 
Bank  ^PMntyifHinia^  L 181 
Sank  </  Me  Vnitsd  SkUu,  John  Bandolph  oppoMt  ths 

ostsbllshmeat  of ;  remarka  on,  IL  106 ;  aoliee  U,  ISI, 

868;  C1ay*sapeech  oa  the  charter  oi;  96L 
BArran  la  Tlrginia^  penaeatton  o^  L  m 
Baraneatt  Son.  OarUM,  die,  the  ibrtrsai  of  takea,  IL  191 
Barbadcm,  address  to  the  eommlttee  irf  rfnrsip  niailsnns  U. 

by  John  DloklnsoB,  L  971 
BaaaAULD,  Mrs.,  IL  491 

BAaaaa,  PaAacn,  tator  of  Alexander  HanUtoa,  L 188. 
BAaaoua,  P.  P.,  John  Baadolph^  >«pl7  to  the  ipesci  oC 

on  the  TarlH;  1894,  tt.  170;  notleea  eT  81;  987,  99^  803. 

810. 
Bablow,  Jobl,  IL  841,  IBOl 
Babbb,  Col.,  speech  td,  on  the  itaa^  aeC|  U.  871 
BAaerow,  Dr.,  see  KBapp*a  triaL 
BAaTLKrr,  Joaa  B.,  Bemlalsosneee  of  Albert  GeDalla  IfV 

U.180. 
BAaTLKrr,  Josxax,  L  991 
BAsaarT,  Mr.,  tt.  801 
Baiavian  Co^/ftd^'aey,  L  Ml 

Batabxi,  Dr.  JAxai  A.,  fidier  of  Jamea  A.  Biyari,  IL  81 
Batabd,  JAxai  A.,  aaeeatry  of;  birth  and  edaoetlan;  daiA 

of  his  &ther ;  JoliM  the  ftmlljr  of  hie  ande,  IL  81 ;  Mlia 

the  CoUege  ofNew  JerMy;  College  lift;  atadlea  law  with 

General  Joseph  Beed;  remeree  to  the  eOee  ef  Jaied 

Ingersoll,  69 ;  adadtted  to  praeHee ;  eleeUea  to  OM«n*t 
his  career,  68 ;  the  Impeeehmewt  of  WUMMa  Bliwil;  tW 
lint  electtoB  of  Prertdeat  Jeftoaon,  deaoribed;  ■|VilMi4 
minister  to  Fraaes^  dedlan;  deihnee  of  Ifr.  BiyiiA 
poUtloil  coarse,  by  wmiam  BalHTaB,  8i;  dsbetii  ea 
the  Jodielaiy;  ehetaa  to  tha  Halted  Btalsa  Beirte; 
appotated  Peaee  OoaaaiMleMr;  the  tnely  ef  Ohea^M; 
appdated  mlaiitH'toBaala;  dMHaaa;  tWIi  Piaii;  ID- 
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Mr.  ones,  66;  State  debts;  IntenuJ  taxes,  67;  X.  Y.  Z. 
Talleyrand,  Mr.  Geny,  Washington;  the  oonstitation, 
69;  the  responsibility  of  Judges ;  Impeachment  of  Justice 
in  England,  60 j  sedition  act;  the  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment, 61 ;  Mr.  Giles  explains ;  the  pulpit  charged  with 
federalism ;  the  expediency  of  the  Judiciary  law  consid- 
ered, 62;  Supreme  Court;  district  courts;  circuit  courts, 
68;  the  effect  of  placing  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
circuit  courts,  64;  circuit  court  described;  character  of 
the  Judges ;  incouTenlence  felt  from  dirision  in  opinion ; 
defects  of  the  former  Judicial  system,  66;  the  new  sys- 
tem an  improTement;  Jurisdiction;  compensation; 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  66 ;  state  of  the  circuit 
courts  considered ;  Jurisdiction  of  the  district  courts ; 
objections  to  the  late  establishment,  answered,  67  ;  ex- 
pense of  the  federal  Judiciary ;  {wuclty  of  causes  in  fede- 
ral courts,  68;  changes  in  the  nation  of  France ;  Brissot, 
Robespierre,  TalUen  and  Barras ;  Bonaparte,  69 ;  "  Has 
the  legislature  a  right  by  law  to  remove  a  Judge  ?  "  69 ; 
Judges  to  hold  their  offices  through  good  behavior; 
further  remarks,  70 ;  tenure  of  office,  70 ;  ordinance  of 
1787;  answer  to  Mr.  Thompson ;  statute  of  William  III., 
72;  court  of  ** piepoudre;^  the  constitution  predicated 
upon  the  integrity  of  man,  73;  parties  in  the  House  at 
the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Judiciary  act,  78 ;  Mr. 
Bead  of  S.  C,  Mr.  Green  of  B.  I.,  74;  election  of  Mr. 
Jefferson,  his  conduct  reviewed,  76 ;  power  of  Congress 
to  establish  courts ;  Judges  have  their  offices  for  one 
term,  76;  district  Judges  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  ; 
power  of  the  government  limited,  77;  the  Judicial  act 
of  1789,  79;  Judges  should  be  independent  of  political 
changes,  80. 

Speech  on  the  repeal  of  the  embai^,  1809 ;  the  reso- 
lution of  Mr.  Giles ;  motion  to  amend  Mr.  Giles^  plan 
considered,  80 ;  orders  in  council  and  imperial  decrees ; 
England  and  France ;  war  with  England,  the  object  of 
the  resolution,  81;  means  to  secure  peace  neglected, 
81 ;  differences  between  the  nations  considered ;  the  rule 
of  1766;  constructive  blockade,  82;  Impressment  of  sea- 
men on  board  American  ships,  88;  Mr.  Fox,  86 ;  attack 
of  the  Leopard  upon  the  Chesapeake,  86 ;  further  remarks; 
the  purpose  of  the  embargo,  87 ;  opposition  in  the  East- 
em  States,  8S;  correspondence  between  Mr.  Canning 
and  Mr.  Finkney ;  considered,  89 ;  benefits  not  to  be  gain- 
ed by  non-intercourse  and  embargo,  90 ;  fUrther  remarks 
upon  the  speech  of  Mr.  Giles,  91 ;  the  army  and  navy ; 
extract  ttom  Mr.  Bayard's  speech  of  12Ui  of  February, 
1810, 91 ;  notices  of;  L  120  ;  IL  22,  26L 

Batako,  John,  notice  of;  11.  62. 

Bataxd  Pncsas  Dir  Tekbail,  Chevalier  sans  penr  et  sons 
reproche,  11.  62. 

BscK,  Paul,  see  **  Fort  Wilson.'' 

BBCxroxo,  Mrs.,  in  the  trial  of  J.  F.  Enapp,  II.  404 

JSe^and  Pork,  sent  from  the  United  States  to  the  British 
West  ludlcs,  1778;  and  flrom  England,  1780;  exported 
from  Ireland  seven  years  prior  to  1777,  L  101. 

BcSKMAir,  HXNKT,  1.  860. 

Beith  in  Ayrshire,  1.  290. 

Selffic  Coft/edtracy,  I.  866. 

BsLL,  William,  letter  to  the  commandant  of  Fort  HawkinSi 
September  1817,  iL  276. 

JUUkanCa  Memoira  of  the  reign  of  George  UL  L  276. 

BtnrUnffton^  battle  of;  iL  857,  864. 

Bbstoit,  Thomas  H.,  estimate  of  the  character  and  services 
of  William  B.  Giles,  by,  iL  190;  sketch  of  the  character 
of  Robert  T.  Hayne,  IL  666, 667;  notice  of;  871. 

BliXXLXT,  AOMISAL,  IL  86. 

finicBUT,  Sib  Wxluaic,  L  40. 
ministen  to,  L  611, 618^ 


Berlin  and  MUan  DecrseSy  IL  84,  267, 869. 

BsRHAXD,  Feavcib,  €K>vemor  of  Massachusetts,  1.  8, 160. 

BnmxT,  HoKACx,  11. 606. 

Black,  PmorassoK,  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  University ; 
L846. 

Blackxjoood'a  Magcurine^  L  290. 

Bladentburff,  Md.  IL  439. 

Bland,  Fkanoks,  wife  of  John  Randolph,  ii.  166. 

Blakd,  Thbodobio,  notice  o^  IL  155. 

Blakdt,  Maxi.  trial  of;  L  639. 

BLAMNzuiABsnT,  WlrtV  description  of;  IL  467. 

Blavxkkhabsxtt's  Island,  L  174 ;  iL  467. 

Blxxckkb,  Ms.,  of  New  York,  U.  267, 276. 

Blount,  William,  the  case  of;  ii.  68, 147;  expulsion  ol,  148 ; 
Kentucky  memorial,  148. 

Blount,  Mb^  resolutions  of  concerning  the  British  treaty,  L 
104,  111. 

BoxKHAAVB  H.  Db.,  hls  opinion  of  the  poor,  L  847. 

Bollman  and  Swabtwout,  case  of;  IL  463. 

BoUon'a  History  of  Weatchester  County^  New  York,  t  468. 

BoNAPABTB,  JosxpH,  hls  claim  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  IL  84L 

BoNAPABTB,  the  Jailer  of;  L  626;  **the  nation  of  France,'* 
IL  69, 856 ;  his  opinions  of  protection,  814. 

Bond,  Db.,  of  PhlladelphlB,  L  808, 84& 

BoNHAM ,  see  "Fort  Wilson." 

Boston  evacuated  by  the  British,  L  667 ;  banks  of;  iL  670l 

Boston  Centinely  IL  249. 

Boston  Chronicle,  quotation  fh>m,  L  60. 

Boston  Gasette^  1.  274. 

Boston  Maaaaere,  account  of;  L  60 ;  Joseph  Warren's  oration 
on,  60;  Johi  Hancock^s  oration  on,  227;  John  Adams' 
defence  of  the  soldiers  of  the,  235;  Robert  Treat  Palne's 
argument  in  the  cose  of  the,  247;  notice  of;  iL  448; 
Minot's  oration  on  the,  L  651 ;  Joslah  Quincy,  Jr.,  de- 
fence of  the  soldlen  of  the,  L  886. 

Boston  Port  BiU,  James  Wilson's  resolution  against  the; 
offered  in  Convention  of  Pennsylvania,  January,  1776, 
L  71;  meeting  in  New  York  relative  to  the,  162;  the 
** meeting  in  the  fields*'  at  New  York,  in  reference  to 
the ;  Alexander  Hamilton's  speech  on,  184 ;  notice  oi;  288L 

Boaton  Transcript,  Slgma's  sketches  In^the,  IL  288. 

BoTTA,  Chables,  his  history  of  the  American  Revelation, 
ii.  462 ;  his  reports  of  the  speeches  of  R.  H.  Lee  and  John 
Dickinson,  462. 

BouDiNOT,  EuAS,  parentage  and  education  of;  studies  law 
with  Richard  Stockton ;  marries ;  death  of  his  wife ;  hi* 
political  course ;  appointed  commissary-general  of  prison- 
ers; delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress;  elected  pres- 
ident of  Congress ;  Federal  Constitution ;  re-elected  to 
Congress,  L  262 ;  appointed  director  of  the  Mint ;  retire- 
ment ;  New  Jersey  College ;  Board  of  Foreign  Missions ; 
American  Bible  Society ;  elected  president  of;  donation 
to  the  Sodoty;  his  death;  literary  tastes  and  prodoo- 
tions,  268 ;  his  life  of  WlUiam  Tennent,  268. 

Oration  before  the  dndnnati ;  great  men  raised  up 
for  great  events;  obligations  of  mankind  to  patriots; 
Warren  and  Montgomery,  264;  equality  and  rights  of 
men;  nniversal  brotherhood;  self-government,  266; 
Americans,  **the  hope  of  human  nature ;  '*  the  "highest 
officers  the  first  servants  of  the  people ; "  origin  of  the 
Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  266, 267 ;  equality ;  capability; 
rights  of  women;  Columbus  and  Isabella,  268 ;  dedica- 
tion to  €leneral  Washington,  269 ;  speech  on  Non-Inter- 
course with  Great  Britain;  reasons  for  his  vote;  Mr. 
Clark's  motion ;  Mr.  Smith,  of  Maryland ;  his  services; 
prisoners  at  Algiers;  oonstitutionallty  of  Mr.  Clark's 
motion,  270;  America  in  1776;  non-importation  agree* 
ment;  Mississippi  and  the  Lakes,  271;  patron  of  Alas- 
aader  Hamilton.  L 188L 
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BowDoix,  Jamm,  elMtod  Oorenor  of  If MMchnietti,  L  Itl 
Beackbn BiDttB,  II.  II.,  aneettrr  uid  birth  of;  oori/  odacft- 
tlon ;  t««chM  Mhool ;  an  Incident,  1. 896 ;  entcra  oollego ; 
cun«i(e  llf**,  «A\  porm  on  tbo  •*  BirinR  Glorj  of  Amor- 
1cm ;  *"  writes  the  dnmft  entitled  **  Bonker'a  HIU ;  **  edits 
the  rnlU-d  SUtet  Mainline;  anecdote  of  hU  edltonhlp; 
■tricturft  un  Oeneral  Charlea  Lee ;  aenres  aa  a  chaplain 
In  the  Amvriciui  arm/,  896;  hU  rhetorical  prodnetlona; 
commencea  the  atud/  of  law;  aettlea  at  IMttabarg; 
comnienrea  i*olttleal  Ufb,  896;  the  **  Whlake/  Inaorrec- 
tlun;**  publishea**  Modem  ChlTalr/;*"  appointed  Jad«o 
of  thi>  Huprtiiiie  Cunrt  uf  Pennny iranta ;  hia  wit  and  elo- 
qarnco;  Jvftny*%  opinion  of  hIa  eonreraatlonal  poweri; 
ertlmattf  of  hla  character,  897 ;  biographical  notlea  o^  b/ 
hU  afin,  857. 

EultiKium  on  **the  brare  men  who  hare  fkllen  In  the 
mnU'st  with  Great  BriUln,**  1779,  858;  patriots,  their 
r«>wanl,8.V;  the  cause  of  libert/ ;  state  of  the  eoontry 
darintc  the  revolatlon,  899. 
BnACKExaiiMiB,  II.  M.,  recollections  of  plaeoa  and  peraooa  In 
the  wv»t,  1.  856u 

BbaUDOCK,  (rBTTKBAL,  dcfrat  ol^  I.  4A,  951. 

BrtiitUret,  Jias*.,  OinxreKatlonal  Church  In,  IL,  947. 

Jtrfii»(/yir<fi4>,  battle  ut  H-  ^ 

BaAT,  Captaik,  ti^tlmonj  In  Knapp's  trial,  IL  416. 

BaarKBTvaiiMSB,  Ma.,  t.  477. 

BanaoT,  **th«  nation  of  France,**  IL  60. 

BritUk  eracnate  Beaton,  L  557. 

MriUMk  Amtrlea^  a  summary  rlew  of  the  rights  nt,  by 
Thomas  JefTvraon,  11.  450. 

BHtinh  Gortmmtnt  a  mixed  one,  compared  with  the 
United  States,  I.  Ill 

ArUish  Parliament  pass  an  act  to  raise  a  rerenno  on  glass, 
])ai>or,  Ac,  L  8. 

BriU»h  Spy,  see  William  Wirt 

SHlink  Treaty^  speech  of  Fisher  Ames  on  the,  I.  104; 
Blount's  rcflulntlon  on,  106 ;  James  Madison's  speech  on 
the,  144;  opposed  by  De  Witt  Clinton,  565;  discussion 
in  the  Vlnrlnla  lofiisUtnre  relatlre  to,  11.  9;  remains  of 
James  Hillhouso  on  the,  140 ;  Oallatln'a  apeech  on  the, 
l.¥);  Mr.  NMcholas'  remarks  on  the,  140;  Wm.  B.  Giles* 
spoorh  on  the,  190;  Kdward  Llvlnsston  opposes  It;  his 
r«'a.Hon^  2H ;  essays  under  the  signature  of  CamiUus, 
11.  84;  mt-otln?  at  New  York  relatlTe  to  the,  84. 

BcBKR.  KoRKRT,  attomcy-irenenil  of  Virginia,  IL  999. 

BaooKS,  Juiix,  (}kxkbal,  in  the  Massachusetts  Insurrection, 
LMT;  notice  of,  iL  864. 

Brown  rnirer»ity,TTiBtun  Burgess  at,  tL  819,  890;  notice 
of,  385. 

Brotrn4itoieH^  battle  o^  11.  271. 

BrcKMiJfSTEB,  J<MapH  Stxvkxr,  IL  867. 

BunX-er  J/Ul,  Webster's  Address  at,  1325,  IL  862,  869;  battle 
of;  ii.  805. 

Buchanak,  Ma.,  see  Knapp's  Trial 

BuBQOTNB,  Jonx,  Gbxkbal,  approaching  Albanf,  L  154; 
convention  with ;  Wlthcrspoon's  speech  on  the,  296 ; 
letter  from,  to  General  Gates,  299 ;  resolutions  of  Con- 
gress relative  to,  801. 

BuBOKHS,  Tbutam,  anccstry  and  birth;  early  education; 
whaling  voyage ;  studies  medicine ;  enters  Brown  Uni- 
versity ;  studies  law ;  his  practice,  11.  819 ;  his  eloquence ; 
elected  to  the  Congress,  819 ;  appointed  chief  Justice  of 
Rho<lo  Idlanrl ;  occupies  chair  of  oratory  and  bellea-lettrea. 
Brown  UnlverHlty;  re-election  to  Congress;  argument 
on  claim  of  Maricmy  D'Auterive;  reply  to  John  Ran- 
dolph, IL  .'^20 ;  contributlona  to  periodiosl  publications; 
occasional  orations;  return  to  private  life;  hla  death, 
822 ;  speech  on  removal  of  Waihington'B  reiniiiia» 88^ 884. 


BpMAMflMJvdIciHyblll,  19m,fL  at;  prorUM 
of  tha  bUl ;  dijoelloM  to  bo  rcmoTed,  888 ;  preaeat  ijfUK 
eonsidarad,8M;  anmber of  tlio  Jndgea ;  fhrtherremsrt^ 
896;  •qnalliatloa  orjadletol  repre—ntntloa, 886;  polite 
eal  rspNiantatkni  to  bo  ooearod  hj  the  syste^^asl; 
•qnaUatlos of  n  kaowlodgo  of  Stato  Uwa,  827;  Jodfa 
are  to  lenm  bj  traTol,  8M ;  Increaao  of  the  Saprass 
Court, 819 ;tho  qntom  at  1801,  880;  the  fliUiresftte 
Jodldaiy,  88L 

BvBQOTsi,  Jom,  Joha  'WlthfeT^ooii''a  speech  on  the  e» 
▼aatlo&wlth,L896L 

Bmnksr  UiU  MemwimmUt  ftddrws  of  Duiial  Webster  it  tto 
laying  of  tho  eonar  itoaa  o^  IL  88&. 

Brtu,  £Dinm,  In  ParUnnMBt»  IL  M7, 681. 

Brnn,  TaoHAt,  IL  297. 

Bitbb,  Aabok,  candldato  Ibr  Praidaat  of  tho  United  SMi^ 
IL  79; aa  Ylea  Prealdont;  eonfldonee  In,  160;  his  esm^ 
151;  dapoaiUoa  of  ComiBodoro  TmxtoB  and  Mr.  McSa^ 
In  the  trial  o^  16S;  apeeoh  of  £dmiuid  Baadolpk  la  tki 
trial  oi;  L  176;  tha  ooaaptraej  of;  portldpotioa  of  Ma 
Bmtth  U  eooaiderad,  iL  147;  Wirt's apeoch  In  thetriilo( 
461,469. 

BiTBBiL,  Jams,  of  Bhodo  lalaad,  IL  129l 

By/Uid  Aead4my,\X.tK 

BTLa,  Matsbb,  L  881. 

Btbov,  Gbobu  Avmw,  iL  96i. 


Cabot,  Oboboi,  sketch  of  tha  lift  oC  L  558 ;  at  FhiladsIpUkl. 

Cjbsab  compared  with  Waahlngton,  L  A54. 

Cajudwbll,  Db.  Cbablbi,  aatimato  of  tha  ontoijofFiihv 
Amea,L  99. 

Caldwbll,  Jamm,  L  60;  IL  671. 

Caldwbll,  Jobb,  IL  47L 

Calowbu,  Mabtma,  IL  67L 

Calbouit,  Jabm,  iL  471. 

Calbovx,  Jobb  Caldwbll,  birth;  BBoeatry ; ehanelK  of 
his  parents ;eariy  inatmetimi  at  homo;  IL  472;  entv 
Yale  College ;  hla  brilliant  aoeeeaa ;  coBimeBecs  thesta^y 
of  Uw;  his  practioe;  electioo  to  Coagrcaa;  rssnlt  sf  Ul 
first  speech ;  ^>pointed  Secretary  of  War  by  Pnridcat 
Monroe;  hla  able  admialatration,  471;  elected  Tki 
Prealdent ;  resignation ;  aloetioB  to  Uoited  States  flcBste; 
appointed  Seeretaiy  of  State,  bf  PraaldeBt  Tjrkr  ;dbsth; 
tributes  to  his  character,  478 ;  BoUoea  oi;  889,  I8& 

Speech  on  the  Increaae  of  tho  armj,  IStl ;  report  if 
the  Committee  of  Foreign  Kolatioaa ;  meaaa  Bothfaigbii 
war  or  empty  meaaee,  11. 475 ;  war  Borer  ahonld  ba  i»> 
sorted  to,  but  when  Juatiflable  and  nnrrMSfjJniflftiHi 
if  It  should  ensue,  475 ;  ftuthar  remarka  In  reply  to  Jala 
Bandolph ;  defeneeleaa  state  of  the  eooatrx,  476;  aip»> 
ses  of  the  war  considered,  476 ;  eonatitntioB  not  eskilr 
ted  for  a  war,  477;  aon-lmportatloa  act;  tba  loi*  tf 
France,  and  hatred  of  Eaglaad ;  balaaee  of  power,  AL 

Speech  on  a  bin  propoalBg  to  net  apart  aadpMp^M 
a  permanent  fhnd  fbr  the  coBatmctioB  of  roadi  lal 
eanals,thebonnaaf  the  Nattonal  Beak.  BBd  the  CUIsA 
BUtea*  ahare  of  ita  dlTideada;  the  ImportaBce  of  larfi 
and  canals,  IL  479;  higher  eoadderatloBa  why  OuBT— 
ahonld  take  charge  of  the  ant^eet,  480;  power  of  niriig 
revenue  depeada  on  thaai,  480 ;  eirtcBt  of  eeoBtiy ;  &• 
eonstitntloBal  qneatloB,  481 ;  oommBBlcatloB  Aom  Sfatai 
to  Loniilana,  the  lint  great  ol^ect;  fcithar  noMfta^ 
489. 

Speech  on  the  rereBBeooUeetiOB  bin ;  the  eoadastef 
Booth  OaroUBa;  iaaportaibr  fcoUcHen  BBUMitltwtl—] ; 
itateouBt  «f  lAth«  MirtlB,  U.  48i;  pomr  «f  tti  Bft- 
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preme  Court  to  Judge  between  the  States  «nd  the 
general  goyernment,  11.  484 ;  repi/  to  Mr.  Gk/ton ;  South 
Carolina  in  the  tariff  of  1816,  486 ;  speech  on  the  tariff  of 
1816,  considered,  487;  course  of  South  Carolina,  489; 
election  of  General  Jackson,  490 ;  test  oath,  491 ;  the 
pnblio  debt;  enforcing  acts,  492 ;  nuUlflcation,  492;  has 
Congress  the  right  to  pass  the  bill  ?  486 ;  answers  Mr. 
Qrundy  and  Mr.  Clayton,  494;  sovereignty  of  the  States, 
495 ;  power  and  liberty ;  the  question  at  issue,  496 ;  fkir- 
ther  remarks  to  Mr.  Clayton ;  replies  to  Mr.  Blves,  498 ; 
remedy  for  the  evils  of  the  bill  proposed,  601 ;  the  ascend- 
ency of  the  constitntion  over  the  law-making  majori- 
ty ;  the  great  and  essential  point,  608 ;  the  right  of  inter- 
position on  the  part  of  a  State  considered ;  powers  of 
the  general  government,  604. 

Calhoun,  Patkick,  il.  471. 

Ckxlhoun  Settlement^  It.  471. 

Callkkdeb,  William  Wirt  connsel  for,  IL  441. 

Camb&elenq,  Mr.,  see  trial  of  B.  M.  Qoodwin. 

**  CamilluB^''*  see  Fisher  Ames. 

Campbell,  Gecko k,  see  ^^  Fort  Wilson. 

Campbell,  Lord  Wiluam,  i.  62,  64. 

Campbell,  Mb.,  tutor  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  IL  7. 

Canada^  the  conquest  of,  L  2 ;  letter  to  the  oppressed  In- 
habitants of,  153. 

Canon  and  Feudal  latc^  John  Adams*  dissertation  on,  IL 
447. 

Capital  PunUhm&nt^  Edward  Livingstones  argument 
against,  it  225. 

Cakit,  MATTnEW,  the  relative  importance  to  the  Union  of 
the  Southern  and  Eastern  States,  li  668 ;  ftirther  quota- 
tion, 670. 

Cablbtox,  Gut,  1.  289. 

Carlisle,  Pa,,  I  808. 

Cabpsntbb,  T.,  report  of  the  trial  pf  Aaron  Burr,  i.  174;  IL 
461. 

Cabboll,  Charles,  of  CarroUton,  L  489 ;  tribute  to,  U.  458. 

Cabtbb,  Elizabeth,  ii.  428. 

Cartha{fena,  expedition  against,  L  825. 

OcuHne,  Maine,  attack  on,  1.  421. 

Oastlbbbaoh,  Lobd,  11.  268,  270. 

Cathcabt,  Lord,  ii.  64. 

CkUhcUet  in  Ireland,  extension  of  the  right  of  suffrage 
among  the,  attempted,  L  626. 

CAtruciKS,  F.  M.,  her  history  of  New  London,  IL  144 

CsTALLOS,  Count,  Spanish  minister,  IL  844 

Chablbs,  II.,  Navigation  Act  of;  i.  7. 

Charleston,  South  Carolina,  Judge  Drayton^s  charge  to  the 
Grand  Jury  of,  1.  60. 

ChaHetton,  Louisville,  and  Cindnnaii  BaMroad^  iL  666. 

ChtMrUBtoum,  Mass.  i.  45 ;  burning  of;  288. 

Obabb,  Samuel,  Impeachment  of;  John  Bandolph's  resolution 
on,  ii.  156  ;  noUces  of;  L  174, 856,  872, 490 ;  il.  98. 

Chdrokse  Indians,  the  case  of;  IL  448 ;  Wirt's  argument  in 
relation  to,  469. 

Chen^kee  and  Creek  Indians,  Hawkins  and  Pickens*  treaty 
with,  L  120. 

OhMapetake,  attack  of  the  Leopard  on  the,  iL  86 ;  defenceless 
sUte  of  in  1811,185. 

CxxYBB,  Langdon,  li.  882,  656. 

GmoHnsTEB,  Sib  John,  1. 643. 

Choatb,  Burus,  discourse  before  the  liMulty,  students  and 
alumni  of  Dartmouth  College,  commemorative  of 
Daniel  Webster,  ii.  362. 

Ckuboh,  Benjamin,  L  60. 

OXOKBO,  on  the  death  penalty,  IL  28& 

Cbuyinnati,  New  Jersey  State  Society  of;  L  364;  Ellas  Bondl* 
not*s  oration  before  the,  264;  New  York  Society  oi;  B.  B. 
Livingston's  oration  before  the,  SOflL 
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Claibobnb,  Thomas,  of  Tenn.,  see  Bayard^s  speech  on  the 
Judiciary,  IL  75. 

Clabk,  Abraham,  L  270. 

Clabk,  Mb.,  see  trial  of  B.  M.  Goodwin. 

Clat,  Elizabeth,  the  mother  of  Henry  Clay,  iL  259. 

Clat,  Henbt,  birth  and  parentage ;  the  sUshes ;  death  of 
his  father,  iL  259 ;  clerk  In  a  drug  store ;  origin  of  the 
sobriquet,  "the  mill  boy  of  the  slashes'';  Virginia  Court 
of  Chancery ;  Chancellor  Wythe.  259 ;  commences  the 
study  of  law ;  removes  to  Lexington,  Ky.,  269  *  early 
practice,  an  Incident  of,  260;  elected  to  the  Senate;  his 
Influence;  the  American  system,  260;  speech  on  the 
Bank  charter;  elected  to  the  House  of  BepresentatlveB ; 
chosen  speaker;  treaty  of  peace,  1814;  visits  Paris;  in- 
terview with  Madame  de  Stael,  261 ;  battie  of  Waterloo ; 
anecdote  of  Lord  Liverpool ;  return  to  America ;  appoint- 
ed Secretary  of  State ;  address  before  the  Colonization 
BDciety  of  Kentucky ;  re-elected  to  the  Senate;  Ikrewell 
speech ;  nominated  for  the  Presidency ;  his  death ;  sketch 
of  his  character  and  services,  268;  his  duel  with  John 
Bandolph,  159. 

Speech  on  the  New  Army  bill,  1818,  264 ;  speech  on 
the  Seminole  War,  278 ;  speech  on  Internal  Improre- 
ment,  286;  speech  on  the  Tariff;  1824,  296;  addreea  to 
La&yette,  817 ;  reply  to  John  Bandolph,  818. 

Clat,  John,  Bev.,  11.  259. 

Clatton,  J.  M.,  il.  435,  498.  • 

Clermont,  New  York,  11.  218. 

Clinton,  De  Wrrr,  birth  and  education  of;  studies  law; 
appointed  private  secretary  to  Governor  George  Clinton, 
L  665;  politics;  opposes  the  adoption  of  the  Federal 
Constitution ;  essays  under  the  signature  of  ^*  A  Country- 
man ; "  his  opinions  in  after  life,  666 ;  letter  to  the  Mayor 
of  Philadelphia,  665;  opposes  the  British  treaty;  mili- 
tary tastes;  elected  lieutenant;  appointed  secretary  of 
the  Begents  of  the  University,  666;  election  of  John 
Jay;  returns  to  the  practice  of  law  ;  elected  to  thelegl»> 
lature ;  chosen  to  the  United  States  Senate ;  his  career, 
665;  an  opponent  of  Gonvemeur  Morris,  666;  elected 
mayor  of  New  York;  duties  of  the  mayor,  566;  his 
course  In  the  State  Senate ;  elected  Ileutonant-govemor ; 
retirement;  the  Erie  Canal,  666;  elected  governor,  666; 
mission  to  England ;  Tuckerman's  sketch  of  his  life  and 
services,  566 ;  tour  of  New  Enghmd ;  his  last  days  and 
death,  567;  candidate  for  the  presidency,  668 ;  notices  oi; 
1.  851,  477,  IL  846. 

Speech  on  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi ;  Mr.  Boss's 
resolutions ;  the  injuries  alleged  to  have  been  committed 
by  Spain  considered ;  the  Importance  of  fkee  navigation, 
668 ;  the  nature,  character  and  tendency  of  the  remedy 
proposed,  669 ;  the  justice  and  policy  of  the  measure, 
669 ;  navigation  always  first  to  be  tried ;  demand  of  sat- 
isfaction ought  to  precede  an  appeal  to  arms ;  Yattel,  on 
the  law  of  nations,  669;  Burlamaqul,  Martens,  and 
Paley;  the  reign  of  George  IIL  a  "war  reign,"  670; 
the  case  of  the  Falkland  Islands ;  the  English  settlements 
on  the  Mosquito  shore  and  Honduras;  contrororsy 
about  Nootka  Sound  considered,  671 ;  the  practice  of  the 
United  States  government,  671 ;  the  policy  of  Washing- 
ton considered ;  the  western  posts ;  Indian  difficulties ; 
defeated  by  General  Wayne,  672 ;  review  of  the  country ; 
psst  history,  672 ;  effect  of  British  rapacity,  678 ;  Novem- 
ber Orders  of  1798,  678;  future  policy  of  the  United 
States  considered,  674.  * 

Clinton,  Geobqk,  governor  of  New  York,  L  429, 627, 66& 

Cunton,  Sib  Hbnbt,  iL  688. 

Cltmbb,  Danibl,  see  ^'Fort  Wilson.'* 

Cltmbb,  GBOBas,  sketch  of  the  life  of;  L  130:  see  **Fort 
WUson." 
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Cobb  err.  William,  11.  ISA. 

C^iT.  Me.,  of  i'tin'nrctlrut,  II.  1M. 

CuLnK!*,  ('adwali.ahbb  I>.,  Ilfr  of  FaltoB,  L  851. 

CoLTiiv.  ('alt IX,  lit*  iJfr  BBd  Tlnm  of  lleory  CUj.  IL  fS9. 

Oolmmf'Ui  ( 'vUtg*^  StK  Yort^  AI«UD(l«r  llBiniltoii  Bt,  L  060; 

John  llBnilulph  Bt,  It.  1."^ 
Columbian  Ctntin^,  Boaton,  L  9B/L 
Concord^  JTiim.,  II.  M\ 
Cimfnl*r%UwH^  TAa  «ulof7  on,  L  15;  Juhn  Withenpoon*i 

gp«'<H:h  on,  ttd. 
CVii^r^jui,  the  iNiwcni  of,  reiip««tinK  tho  dtupfjMd  of  the  X/tni* 

t«ti7  BHil  pn>|N>rty  uf  the  Tnltcd  SUtcB,  IL  41;  to  build 

PMiU,  XlM ;  cutUnff  canslt^  SU. 
Cbn^rMM  of  1774,  L  !ts7 ;  nufrzeitiMl  bj  f^Binad  AdBma,  82S. 
ComMd«mtion§  on  hthalf «/  /Ab  rWcmfifa,  by  Jbiiim  OUBi 

1.  a 
OmsllttUion  t*f  ihf  VniUd  SUitM,  Vrl$h  Tnej%  BpMch  on 

B  pmiMHKtl  amendment  to,rrUtlve  to  tho  mode  of  elect- 

Inff  B  preuMfnt  Bnd  Tlnr-prealdent,  1.  481 
Coniintntiil  i\*ngr*im^  dfrUrmtlon  of,  on  tBUng  np  BimB, 

L  »«6 ;  John  AdBinii  In  the,  IL  44A. 
0>nv^ntion,  Ptirliamfnt  €(f  16Sa,  bill  of  rights  eBaetsd  by, 

IL1»L 
CopPUTiiWAiT,  HcOB,  I.  4fia. 
CoBBiif,  Me.,  L  83. 
C>>E]fWALLl^  I^ED,  I.  120;  expreBston  In  reference  toYlr- 

irlnia.  IL  177;  Frt-nch  troops  In  Ireland  Borrender  to, 

028. 
OOBBSLIBBBX.  N..  hit  ontlon  Bt  Ghent,  1818^  IL  fift. 
CozB.  Isaac,  nee  "  Fort  Wibon.** 

Cbaiu,  CArTAiH,  expedition  andcr  the  eomnuind  oi;  IL  271 
Ceaio,  Jambs  II..  p>remor  of  CbubiIb,  IL  061 
Ceam,  Mr.,  Ked  Jacket's  reply  to,  L  410. 
Cbawfoed.  W.  II.,  11.  8H2 :  his  opinion  of  James  nillhoaBe's 

pmpoiiitloD  to  amenil  tho  Federal  Constltntlon,  141 
Crtek  Imdlans,  see  ^Cherokee  and  Creek  Indians:**  treaty 

between  tho  I'nlted  SUtes  and  the,  IL  274;  Its  eharse- 

t«T,275. 
Ceomwbll,  Olitbb,  L  7,  458;  ships  and  troops  oi;  Inrads 

Virginia,  40. 
Ceoswbll,  Habbt,  Alexander  namilton*s  q>eeeh  In  the  trial 

of,  LiiM;  IL587. 
Crotrn  Painty  I.  «. 
CEOwifi!«:flntcLD,  Richaed,  arrested  for  the  mnrdsr  of  Jo- 

iM  ph  White,  iL  890. 
CEOw.KiNGsniBLT),  Obobgk,  Brrested  for  the  murder  of  Jo- 
seph WhiU>,  IL  890. 
CBroEE,  NirnoLAS,  1.  \9A. 

CsrsE,  Petee  IIorPMAx,  his  Life  of  William  WIrt,  IL  441 
CcLLEN,  Peofeasoe  in  tho  Edinburgh  Medical  Unlrerslty, 

L841 
CuUodfn^  BatUA  of,  II.  8JW. 
Culpepper  C.  IL,  Va.,  II.  441. 

Cumberland  ImUind,  Ga.,  General  Henry  Lee  died  at,  L  440. 
Cumberland  Rottd^  ii.  2S7.  205,  29fi,  882. 
CriTHCcGHAM.  the  case  of  Forney  and,  1.  851 
CuEEAJV  at  Westininstor,  1.  525. 
Current^  and  Banking  nystem  of  the  United  States,  con- 

sideratlonn  on.  II.  188. 
CcETiB,  GKOK'iR  T.,  his  Ilitftory  of  the  Constitotlon  of  the 

T'nIted  States,  L  184,  IL  83t 
CuBiiiNu,  TnoMAS,  L  225. 


D'AorESSBAF,  on  capital  punishment,  IL  S8&. 
Dallas,  A.  J.,  noUee  oi;  IL  85. 
Dallas,  Bobbbt  C,  noUce  oi;  IL  01 


BAUVxru,  OoiLaini^  L  Ml 

Daxa,  Chkf  JMttw  of  JiBsc,  L  65i. 

Daxa,  FiAircm,  mialBtn  to  BaasU,  U.  MT. 

Davi,  Natmaii,  U.  trt,  STS,  428;  rraBArk*  of  Sobcrt  T 

HajM  hi  rsibmiM  to,  iL  6fi8L 
Davmumi,  NAfKAnxL  W.,  L  IL 
Davoumi,  DoBonoA,  BeMsd  wlfo  of  PatilA  Hciiy,L  11 
Xtonrsrv,  JfosiL,  IL  41& 
IXAmaLAT,  MA»A«a,  U.  4S1 

DABBICOTT,Mn.lLS90. 

AiHMHwtt  OsUe^  IL  857,  866,  899;  dlBeomae  bcim  Oi 
Faculty,  StadBSti,  and  Alnmni  of;  commsmofathf  d 
Daniel  Webst«r,  by  Bnftu  Cho«tc,  IL  SOL 

D*ArnuuTi,  Masnmt,  IL  aWL 

Datib,  William  RicvAmotOH,  sketch  of  tha  Ulb  «C  L  M 

Dawm,  Tmomab,  qaotfttloB  from,  L  A. 

DSACOIt,  PRXB,  iL  830. 

Dbaxk.  Silas,  L  884^  808. 

Dboamdollb,  tho  botanist,  IL  180. 

DteiaraUon  <(f  ftUUp^mUne^  IL  451 

DeriaratUm  qfBigkit  ^  rirffimia^  L  IL 

D'EnoMEiir,  Duxi,  sxeentlon  oi;  U.  S38. 

Dblamt,  Bhaek,  see  **  Fort  Wilson.** 

lMaplain€*§  JUpotUonf,  quoted,  IL  8&. 

Db  Lolmb,  the  writer  on  Legislstlon,  IL  180L 

DtmtoeraUe  BmHrnn^  qootsd,  IL  818. 

IhmiiT,  RiCMAED,  IL  838. 

D'Emtillb,  La  Roobvoucaitu*,  lottor  ftws  to  Di:  Fmk- 

Un,  iL  180. 

*^D^rmoi,  Mac  Morrog^^  or,  tho  ConqoMt  arii^Bi,ly 
John  Q.  Adsma,  IL  8DL 

Desausscbb,  H.  W.,  IL  472l 

Db  Stabl,  Madamb,  IL  835 ;  aoeoont  of  Heniy  Ghy^siBts- 
▼lew  with,  26L 

D'EnAivo,  CouBT,  at  Rhode  IsUnd,  IL  88L 

Detroit,  action  at,  1814,  IL  871. 

Dbztbb,  Richabd,  Botlea  U^  IL  887. 

Dbxtbb,  BAMrBL,  senior,  notico  ot,  IL  887. 

Dbxtbb,  Samcbl,  ancestry  nod  birth  of;  gndnnlss  st  Hb- 
rard  College.  iL  887;  studies  Uw;  aneodols  of  pnclta, 
887 ;  election  to  Congress ;  appointed  SecrotBiy  sf  Wv; 
transferred  to  the  Treasmy  Dopaitment;  bk  pnctifls 
in  the  Saprams  Oooit;  his  oratorj,  818;  Us  bsUto; 
temperance;  the  Maasaohnsatta  Stato  Tmipinan  fii 
ciety;  aneedoU  of;  Mlaslon  to  Bpain  tandsnd  Ma; 
ill  health;  his  death,  888;  avgumont  in  ths  tdil  rf 
ThomBs0.8elftld8e,888;  Bod  Jaefcst^  ropty  Hv  L  M; 
at  Philadelphia,  IL  8;  Webstar'a  tiibnto  to^  8M;  ens- 
sel  in  Knspp^  trial,  880, 408;  notiee  o^  A78. 

DidMor^  an  Amerinan,  L  88. 

Dickinsoh,  Jomc,  birth,  parontsfa,  and  aavfy  adaHllia: 
stndies  law;  entsis  the  Tom|»le  at  Lmden ;  isCbim  ts 
Philadelphia;  elected  to  the  PennaylTanla  ilfWy: 
his  oratory ;  reply  to  a  plaoe  eallod  tho  spaoch  of  Jesq* 
GaUoway ;  member  of  the  Congreas  of  Kov  Tsik;  hb 
eareer;  political  writiBgi,  L87S;  addnaa  to  ths  Om- 
mlttee  of  CorreqMndenoe  In  Barbadosa;  thal^Mei^ 
Letten;  address  of  tho  Inhahltanta  of  BsMn;  Ofc 
Franklin's  prefiioe  to  tho  Fannar'k  Lettan;  Bkted 
Henry  Leo,  274;  Liberia  Bonf;  JLrthnrLco;  siselidto 
Congreas;  Address  to  tho  peopio  of  Qoaboo;  ptCtttati 
the  King;  DedaraUon  of  Cot^rcaa,  1715;  isesad  psti* 
tiontotheKlng;  opposea  tho  DaolHBtion  of  lalipai- 
ence,  875;  political  writlnfi,  816;  leads  a  rtflMBt; 
serres  as  a  prirato  loldlor;  i^ipolntad  BrifadtorGsa- 
ersl;  elected  to  OoBfKia;  addnsi  to  tiM  8lrtM;  fBS- 
tation  ftom ;  ahossa  ino»li»  «#  ^"^  Dskaaia  i  ■MtitT' 
President  of  thaStnto;  IMekiaBonGUlifB;  thsIUnsl 
Coastttntion;  wiltoathnl«ttnaflmu«;'lliMBIs> 
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nrj  prodaction ;  hlfl  death,  276 ;  q>e«ch  attrlbnted  to, 
by  BotU,  IL  402 ;  notices  oi;  L  6«,  29d. 

Speech  in  the  Pennaylvania  Hooae  of  Assembly,  1764 ; 
attempted  change  of  government,  277 ;  prudence  to  be 
used  in  effecting  great  ends;  Dulce  of  Monmouth  and 
the  Prince  of  Orange  compared;  Tacitna,  278;  consider- 
ation of  the  attempted  change,  279 ;  consequences  upon 
the  change,  280 ;  Church  of  England ;  government  of 
Carolina  and  the  Jerseys ;  Quakers,  2S2. 

The  Declaration  on  taking  up  arms ;  the  early  colo- 
nists, 2S6;  trial  by  jury;  Congress  of  1774;  petitions 
neglected,  287;  General  Gage;  Battle  of  Lexington; 
Boston ;  Proclamation  of  June  12th,  1775;  burning  of 
Charlestown,  Mass.,  2Sa 
DicKiNSox,  Bamukl,  i.  27S. 

DlXWlDDIK,  GOVXRNOB,  L  251. 

Direct  Taxation^  Christopher  Gore's  speech  on,  L  417. 

DOBCUESTKB,  LORD,  i.  109. 

Douru^  Castle  o^  i.  290. 

DB4KE,  Samuel  G.,  his  history  of  the  North  American  In- 
dian^  ii.  355. 

Dbatton,  John,  L  48. 

Drayton,  Tuomas,  1.  48. 

Dratton,  William,  il,  555. 

Deattok,  Wiluam  Uknrt,  Judge,  ancestry  of;  birth  of; 
his  early  education  ;  graduates  at  Oxford ;  his  marriage ; 
writes  under  the  signature  of  a  Freeman;  controversy 
with  Christopher  Gadsden  ;  appointed  to  the  Privy 
Council  of  South  Carolina;  appointed  Judge,  1774;  his 
removal  trom  the  bench  and  Council;  elected  to  the 
Provincial  Congress  of  South  Carolina;  is  chosen  Presi- 
dent of  that  body ;  appointed  Cliief  Justice  of  South 
Carolina;  delivers  his  celebrated  charge  to  the  Grand 
Jury ;  his  address  to  Congress,  1774,  L  48 ;  writes  under 
the  signature  of  a  C-aroUnian ;  answer  to  the  declaration 
of  Lord  and  General  Howe,  1776 ;  elected  to  the  Conti- 
nental Congress,  i.  49;  death  of;  his  literary  produc- 
tions ;  ^  History  of  the  American  Revolution  ;'*  memoirs 
of  him,  by  John  Drayton ;  challenged  by  General  Charles 
Lee;  his  reasons  for  declining;  charge  to  the  Grand 
Jury  of  Charleston,  8.  C,  L  50. 

Din>LBT,  Paul,  Chief  Justice  of  Massachusetts,  death  of,  i.  2. 

DVMONT,  the  writer  on  legislation ;  anecdote  o^  ii.  180. 

DincoANNON,  Captain.— See  ^'Miranda's  Expedition.'' 

DincLAP,  William,  his  History  of  New  York,  1.  45S. 

I>UMMORK,  Lord,  enters  Virginia,  1775,  L  10,  IL  7 ;  defeated  by 
the  Americans  at  the  Great  Bridge,  Ya.,  8 ;  notice  oi;  155. 

JhtteK,  the  treaty  between  the  Mohawks  and,  L  468 ;  Eng- 
hind's  Navigation  Act,  ii.  86k 

DirrcKiKOK,  £.  A.  and  G.  !«.,  1.  857. 

Dwioht;  TiixoDORB,  history  of  the  Hartford  Convention,  L 
558. 


JBdit  Florida^  William  Hunter's  speech  on  seizing,  ii  887. 
MkuUm  Stales,  their  opposition  to  the  embargo,  1809,  iL  88. 
Eastmax,  Abigail,  ii.  857. 
Eatoiv,  Gbnxral,  IL  462 ;  deposition  In  the  trial  of  Aaron 

Burr,  152. 
Edobvobth,  Maria,  ii.  428. 
JBdinburgh,  Medical  University  of^  iL  688 ;  the  professors 

ln,La46. 
Edwards,  BxicjAMnr,  iL  44L 
Edwards,  Ninian,  iL  441. 
JBdueaUon  Female,  prejudices  against,  it  4S7. 
EuoT,  Jomr,  L  8. 

EUoCe  Jilographical  IHetUmary,  L  888^ 
SuoT,  LnuTBNAirr,  bravery  tj/t^  VL  87S. 
JUfad«A  JMver,  Yirginia,  action  at,  iL  & 


Ellsworth,  Oltvzb,  ancestors  of^  birth  and  education ;  com- 
mences the  study  of  law;  anecdote  of  htsearly  practice, 
i.  401 ;  appointed  States  Attorney ;  elected  to  the  State 
Legislature  and  the  Continental  C'Ongress ;  member  of 
the  "*  Committee  of  Appeals ;"  the  '*  Rhode  Island  Ex- 
pedition;" the  Federal  Constitution,  402;  elected  to 
the  Senate  of  the  United  State ;  appointed  Chief  Jus- 
tice; his  career;  appointed  on  a  mission  to  France; 
anecdote  of  an  English  lawyer;  Ikiling  health;  resigns 
his  scat  on  the  bench ;  return  to  America;  his  last  days 
and  death ;  tribute  to,  408 ,  opposes  Mr.  Gallatin's  tak- 
ing a  seat  in  the  Senate,  iL  84;  notices  oi;  L  120;  iL  9. 
Speech  on  the  Federal  Constitution ;  on  opening  the 
debates;  a  more  energetic  system  necessary,  404;  re- 
ference to  ancient  and  modem  history;  necessity  of 
coercion ;  present  weakness,  405 ;  on  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  lay  taxes,  406 ;  reasonable  checks ;  reference  to 
Rhode  Island,  408. 

Embargo,  James  A.  Bayard's  speech  on  the  repeal  of  the, 
1L80. 

Emmbt,  Christophrr  Tbmplb,  death  of;  L  625. 

Emmbt,  Robrrt,  father  of  Thomas  Addis,  L  626. 

Emmbt,  Thomas  Addis,  parentage  and  birth ;  designed  for 
the  practice  of  medSc'ne ;  his  studies ;  graduates  at  the 
Medical  University  of  Edinburgh;  his  fellow-students, 
L  525 ;  Medical  Thesis  published  by  Smellie ;  travels  if 
Germany  and  Italy ;  death  of  his  brother ;  studies  law ; 
Erskine  commences  practice;  his  marriage;  success 
at  the  bar ;  Curran ;  the  condition  of  Ireland,  525 ;  the 
French  Revolution ;  societies  of  United  Irishmen ;  Em- 
met Joins  them ;  the  adherence  of  the  people ;  arrest  of 
Mr.  Emmet ;  insurrections  of  Wexford  and  Wicklow ; 
defeat  at  Yinegar  Hill,  526 ;  French  force  land  at  Killala ; 
surrender  to  Lord  Comwallis ;  suffering  in  prison ;  the 
Jailer  of  Napoleon ;  Mrs.  Emmet,  526 ;  removed  to  Fort 
George ;  writes  the  history  of  Ireland ;  liberation  and 
removal  to  the  Continent ;  Brussels  and  Paris ;  sails  for 
New  York ;  commences  the  practice  of  law ;  admitted 
to  the  Supreme  Court ;  death  of  Hamilton,  527 ;  success 
at  the  bar ;  politics ;  appointed  Attorney  General  of  New 
York ;  anecdote  of  his  practice ;  manners  and  appearance 
in  court ;  retort  upon  William  Pinkney,  527 ;  Mr.  Em- 
met's habits  of  business ;  estimate  of  his  powers  as  an 
advocate ;  his  eloquence ;  the  Astor  cause ;  trial  of  Lien- 
tenant  Percival ;  and  the  case  of  the  Sailors'  Snug  Harbor, 
528 ;  his  last  illness  and  death ;  memoir  of  his  life,  by 
Haines,  528 ;  counsel  in  the  case  of  the  Neirede,  iL  96. 

Speech  in  defence  of  W^illiam  S.  Smith ;  Miranda's 
expedition,  528 ;  account  of  General  Miranda,  629 ;  charac- 
ter of  Mr.  Smith,  580;  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Genet,  680; 
the  statute  considered,  581 ;  captain  Lewis  and  Mr.  Arm- 
strong ;  the  misrepresentations  of  Fink,  682 :  the  Lean- 
der,  534 ;  conduct  of  Spain  towards  the  United  States, 
685 ;  the  rescue  of  the  Kempers ;  Colonels  Swartwont 
and  Piatt,  586;  letter  of  Captain  Duncanson,  686. 

Speech  in  the  trial  of  Robert  M.  Goodwin,  687; 
duty  of  the  Jury,  588 ;  burthen  of  the  proof  not  thrown 
on  the  defence,  588;  Mary  Blandy's  case,  689;  act  of 
manslaughter  must  be  voluntary ;  interpretation  of  the 
word  ^  wilAil,"  640 ;  distinction  between  murder  and 
manslaughter,  641 ;  Hawkins'  definition  of  manslaughter, 
642 ;  Sir  John  Chichester's  case,  64a. 

Endicott,  Mr.,  testimony  in  the  trial  of  J.  F.  Knapp,  iL  406. 

England,  **  implication"  in,  see  Patrick  Henry ;  resolution 
of  the  Lords  and  Commons,  of  February  7, 1688,  L  68 ; 
the  Navigation  Act  of;  108;  Navigation  Aet  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  iL  86;  object  o^  to  cnrtail  the 
navigation  of  the  Dutch,  86 ;  the  disposition  U^  in  1788; 
41 ;  the  manufacturing  lewnreee  oi;  ITS. 
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Englitk  JudMary,  IndependflBee  of  the,  IL  S11 

£ngIimkmtiC»  XigkU^  hj  8«miMl  Adftina,  I.  819. 

**  EiithustMin  a  merit,*'  L  101. 

Et-rn.  Ml.,  of  Va.,  elected  to  ConfViHi  IL  1S9. 

JT'-iV  f  Vind/,  pnijectlun  of^  L  M6L 

£i»Ki5B,  at  the  bar,  1.  &Ul 

£4»rr  Iii4loHcal  Sitciet^^  extract  from  Joaepb  Story's  di»- 

etrtine  befure  the,  tL  48& 
••  K^MTX  Junto,*^  II.  8S7. 

jr<.'#;<M«,  N.  Y.,  burnt  br  the  Britlah,  IHT,  U.  SH. 
KriTACK,  J.  K,  il.  AU. 

KiNTU.  WiLUAM, ffuTemor of  Skfaai.  L  6S0, MS, 5<9. 
Ki-nTU.  Da.,  cummUalooer  to  the  Netherlaoila.  1S17,  U.  181 
ETcarrr,  Edvabi*,  quotation  from,  1.  59;  li.  STjO. 
Srp'MrU  from  the  Unitod  Btatea,  L  101 ;  to  England,  1790;  L 

99,9fi. 


r-tltirt,  Uttle  oi;  1.  S9a 

J-'iiIUiituI  /alfiiMltf,  caae  of  considered,  L  571. 

/VirMcr'e  UtUf%  the,  I.  £74 

rartttrM  AfldrtM,  WasMmfftoiirM,  I  9M;  anthorahip  {<  S61. 

FarrHlnQton  and  Uamptkirt  Canal^  IL  147. 

**  Father  <if1k4  Revolution,"  L  830. 

Fidrnil  ComtlUuUon,  Patrick  llenry'i  ipeechea  on  the,  1. 
18,  83,  ^if^ ;  the  ratifying  and  non-ratifying  8tatca,  L  81 ; 
•lamifa  Wllaon*a  speech  on  the,  74;  speeches  of  James 
Mailison  on  the,  ri7 ;  speech  of  Edmund  Randolph  on 
the,  Iftft;  speeches  of  Alexander  Hamilton  on  the,  L  1S7, 
191, 190,  19S,  SOO :  Gharli-a  Plnknr  j*s  obaerraUons  on, 
80S :  upeechea  of  Oliver  Ellsworth  on,  404,  406 ;  difflcol- 
ties  attending  the  adoption  ol^  in  Siassachusetta,  IL  84 ; 
BIKM-chos  of  John  HarBhall  on,  10, 16;  James  IliUhouse's 
pnipoAiUons  to  amend  the;  opinions  of  Chief  Jastlce 
Manhall ;  Wm.  IL  Crawford,  Jamea  Madison  and  Chan- 
cf  Ilor  Kent,  140, 146. 

/V«/*  nil  i 'onreniitm,  ac«oant  oC  L  878,  450. 

Ffientlut,  the,  1. 157 ;  the  origin  of;  1»5 ;  anthors  of;  126. 

I\nliniind,  King  of  ^itain,  IL  841. 

FiLLJfOBK,  MiLLABD,  ii.  30(1,  5S1. 

Financts^  speech  of  John  Wlthenpoon  on  the,  L  800. 
Fu«LF.Y,  i^AMi-BL,  rrottldcnt  of  New  Jersey  College,  L  8(^ 

H4('i. 
FiTi:ii,  Mart,  wife  of  Rct.  James  Illllhoose, IL  144. 
FlorUti,  Kii«t,  Wm.  llunter's  speech  on  tho  sclsure  oi;  iL 

33C3:i3. 
FooTX,  O  iLf .  II.  H.,  11. 5S0. 
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wholly  Rompllod  with  reqnUitlnns ;  coercion ;  old  con- 
federation cfiuld  not  In)  furnietl  on  federal  principles, 
ISii;  Ainphlctyonic  leacme;  Philip;  Dutch.  German  and 
Pnuwian  frovcmment.4 ;  Lydan  and  Acha'an  leaipies ; 
elaKhini;  of  intere.>>ts,  l*^?;  represt-ntatlon  of  three-flftha 
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of  the  whites,  190;  state  Kovernmeuta;  their  advantafrea 
over  the  national  government ;  n«»  danger  from  the  fed- 
eral head  to  the  States,  191 ;  representation  ftirther  con- 
sidered, 191 ;  arijttocracy  ;  the  fe<leral  fhrmer ;  large  and 
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fe<leration;  notices  tbe;  republics  fonndi>d  on  a  firm 
basis;  federal  con5titutlon  a  cure,  and  will  answer  ben- 
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Ppeech  In  the  case  of  Ilnrrj  Croswell ;  liberty  of  *^ 
press.  tOI;  tbe  Indictment  of  Cmswell  iOSi;  BbelS::, 
a  crime;  Lord  Camden;  Blaekftone  and  HawkIo«;&£- 
nitfon  of  a  libel;  qnotatioa  from  Lord  Loncfabonic^i. 
f04LS07.  murder;  manslangfater;  daelUn^;  Lcrdlft:^ 
field;  Dean  of  St  Asapb'a  ease.  M7.  flH;  •Fsbe^^l 
most  be  the  srldence  of  libel,**  209 ;  power  sod  ridi'. 
equlralent  In  politics;  power  of  tbe  Jury  a'^badcdii 
to  liberty,**  21 1 ;  the  decU  atorj  law  of  Great  Brltiia  t-4 
binding;  Mr.  Fox's  bill;  Lord  Mansfield.  211 

Speech  on  the  revenue  ajstem,  S15;  the  Hanfordm- 
Tention,214;  non-compliance  of  Xew  Ifampillrf, X«-t^ 
Carolina,  Sooth  Car«dina,  and  Georgia,  with  the  rpqcis- 
tlons  of  Congress,  17<3,  1797;  payments  of  the  rtctiI 
States;  Impost;  fbretgn  debt,  SSO ;  paper  money:  :u 
value  in  the  sererd  States,  931 ;  standing  armies  svirt 
of  real  danger  to  the  liberties  of  tbe  people;  th^  Bo- 
mans  ;  a  dissolution  of  tbe  Union  soonest  effceitd  by 
"  S'>wtn8  Jealousies  of  the  feilermi  bead,**  Ac  2S1 

nAHiLTov,  Jam n.  notice  dt,  I.  1S& 

Hauiltux,  Jonx  C,  his  life  ut  Alexand.T  Bamnton,  L 13, 
1«* 

nAKaii»?iD,  Mb.,  British  Minister,  L  100.  4«1 ;  IL  449. 

llAjrroCK,  Joii5, 1.  60.  809,  IL  406;  ancestors  and  Mrth  «f; 
death  of  his  father ;  early  education  and  graduatioc  li 
Harvard  College;  memntile  life  ;  visits  En^laad  ti 
company  with  Thomas  Pownal,  ex-governor  cf  5e« 
Jersey ;  fhneral  of  George  IL ;  ooronatlon  of  Geor^t 
III.;  death  of  his  nncle;  recelrea  bis  Immense  esuu, 
i.  224 ;  elected  to  the  General  Assembly ;  choses  ipuk- 
or;  political  activity ;  seizure  of  sloop  Uberty ;  thr  Bos- 
ton massacre;  rcmoral  of  the  troops;  oratiim  com- 
memorative of  the  massacre;  John  Adama'  notice  of  it, 
225 ;  speech  attributed  to,  223  (note)  ;  elected  PKAidest 
of  tbe  ProTincUl  Congress  of  Maasachnsetts.  and  Pttk- 
dent  of  Congress ;  Declaration  of  Independence :  nsleos 
his  po&ltlon  In  Congress;  elected  Goremcir  of  SCsbs- 
chnsetts ;  the  federal  constitntion ;  bis  death :  ntiaufii 
of  his  character  and  senrlees,  SS6;  oration  on  the  Boetos 
massacre,  227. 

Uavcock,  Tuom AS,  death  o^  L  8M ;  death  of  the  wife  o( 
224. 

irAXNiBAL,  the  victories  of,  L  008. 

HarUm,  X.  r,  1.  458. 

Uaxpbb,  Robbbt  Goodlob,L  872;  IL  08;  Mrfh  sad  sseo- 
try  of ;  remoysl  to  Kortb  Carolina ;  enters  the  Anttri* 
can  service;  college  ItHs;  diseoarae  on  *^Tbe  Proper 
ObJecU  of  EdncaUon,**  1.  489;  settles  In  Chsrisstos. 
B.  C;  studies  Uw ;  his  sneceas;  poIiUeal  wrldnp; 
elected  to  the  legislature ;  retirement,  and  elecdoa  ts 
Congress ;  the  British  treaty ;  be  advocates  it,  4^; 
"Observations  on  the  dispnts  between  tbe  United Ststn 
and  France  ;**  speeches  in  CMigreas ;  msrriage ;  remoni 
to  Maryland;  his  practice,  489:  trial  of  Judge  Ckau; 
elected  to  Congress;  speech  In  honor  of  tbe  Es«isi 
victories ;  appointed  Oenorsl ;  tbe  attack  on  Baltimwe; 
the  colonization  of  Africa ;  slarery ;  Ohio  and  Cbesi- 
peake  Canal,  490 ;  his  death ;  an  acecont  oi;  by  WlUism 
Wirt,  490. 

Speech  on  tbe  aggressions  of  France;  leftassl  by  tbe 
French  Directory  to  raeelve  Mr.  Ptnckney;  Metfsgs 
ct  tbe  President;  answer  from  tbe  Congress;  cnncilis- 
tory  messnres  recommeDdcd ;  nonf—lmm  to  be  oHerrd 
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propriety  of  the  recommendation,  491 ;  anawer  to  Mr. 
Nicholas  of  Virginia ;  addrese  from  Mecklenburg  Coan- 
ty,  492 ;  recommendation  unoonatitotlonal  and  impolitic ; 
*♦  Is  the  concession  necessary  ?"  498 ;  law  of  nations,  498 ; 
rights  of  neutral  ships ;  corrects  Mr.  Gallatin,  494 ;  "  Is 
concession  valuable  to  Franco  ?"  495 ;  M.  de  la  Croix's 
summary ;  M.  Adet's  correspondence ;  decrees  of  July 
4th,  lT9ti,  and  March  2d,  1797 ;  Mr.  Genet's  recall,  497 ; 
the  policy  of  France ;  conduct  of  England,  498 ;  France 
and  Austria,  499 ;  consequences  of  a  war,  500 ;  object  of 
France  to  compel  the  United  States  to  break  the  British 
treaty ;  conduct  of  France ;  anecdote  of  the  daughter  of 
Louis  XVI.,  501. 

Speech  on  the  appointment  of  Foreign  Ministers; 
reply  to  Mr.  Nicholas,  603,  504;  reply  to  Mr.  Gallatin, 
608,604;  Messrs.  Monroe  and  Pinkney,  504;  Washing- 
ton, "an  assasisin,"  5i>o;  explanation  of  Mr.  Nicholas, 
605 ;  further  reply  to  Mr.  Gallatin  ;  salaries  of  ministers, 
606;  power  of  the  House  of  Representatives  over  the 
appointment  of  Foreign  Ministers,  607;  responsibility 
of  the  President ;  "  From  what  source  is  the  office  of 
Foreign  Ministers  derived?"  608;  explanation  of  Mr. 
Gallatin,  609 ;  two  modes  by  which  an  office  may  exist, 
609;  inchoate  office;  ministers  to  Berlin  and  Lisbon, 
611:  political  knaves  and  honest  fknatics,  612 ;  philoso- 
phers the  pioneers  of  revolution;  "Satis  eloquentiic, 
saplentiae  parum  f  Jacobins,  their  armies,  618;  philoso- 
phera  and  Jacobins  in  America ;  revolution  the  result  of 
expense,  war,  and  oppression ;  the  destruction  of  treo 
goTcmmcnts,  how  attained ;  England  and  Poland ; 
Cortes  of  Spain,  and  Ximenes;  States  General  of  France 
and  Bicbelleu  and  Mazarine ;  Germany  and  Bussia,  614; 
Ctesarand  Rome;  England  and  Cromwell ;  consequence 
of  the  amendment  to  the  United  States ;  remarks  of  Mr. 
Thatcher,  of  Massachusetts,  515 ;  the  utility  of  foreign 
ministers,  616 ;  Consuls,  and  Consul  Ministers,  617 ;  the 
mission  to  Berlin;  ministers  necessary  to  protect  the 
rights  of  citizens  in  foreign  countries,  618;  political  con- 
nections with  foreign  States ;  remarks  of  Mr.  Findley, 
of  Pennsylvania,  519;  allusion  to  Messrs.  Jefferson  and 
Hamilton ;  war  system,  620 ;  neutrality  621 ;  alliance 
with  France,  522 ;  Mr.  Monroe  quoted,  628. 

HAXKisoir,  William  Henrt,  IL  856,  860;  destruction  of  the 
Hiflsissinaway  towns,  ii.  277. 

IIabt,  Mb.,  testimony  in  the  trial  of  J.  F.  Knapp,  ii.  408. 

Haiiford  Convention,  account  of  the,  L  668 ;  ii.  876, 888, 668, 
672. 

ETareard  UnivertUy,  ii.  422 ;  removed  to  Concord,  Massa- 
chusetts, 1775,  i.  410 ;  lectures  on  Rhetoric  and  Oratory, 
before  the  senior  and  Junior  sophlsters  of^  by  John  Q. 
Adams,  it.  251 ;  '^  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  society  of;  Joseph 
Story's  discourse  before  the,  424. 

Hatfield,  Richabd,  letter  from  John  Jay  to,  quoted,  1. 168. 

Hawley,  Mb.,  ii.  446. 

Mawkins,  Fort,  letter  fVom  William  Bell  to  the  command- 
ant of,  ii.  276. 

Hatcock,  Mb. — See  trial  of  R.  M.  Goodwin. 

Hat,  Geobgb,  in  the  trial  of  Aaron  Burr,  i.  174,  872. 

Hayiib,  Isaac,  Col.,  notice  of,  ii.  656. 

Hatkb,  Rorbbt  Y.,  birth ;  descent ;  early  education ;  prac- 
tiaea  law ;  election  to  the  United  States*  Senate ;  resig- 
nation ;  acceptance  of  Governorship  of  South  Carolina ; 
career  in  the  Senate,  il.  555 ;  Ordinance  of  Nullification ; 
Compromise  Act;  death;  his  character  and  appear- 
ance, 656,  657 ;  Daniel  Webster's  reply  to,  870 ;  sketch 
of  the  Life  of  Dr.  David  Ramsay,  ii.  810 ;  notice  ot,  IL 
860. 

Speech  on  Mr.  Foot's  reaolution ;  reply,  to  Mr.  Web- 
ster's first  speech,  and  the  ramarka  of  Mr.  Benton,  U. 


667;  the  coalition;  Banqno's  ghost;  Nathan  Dane;  Hart- 
ford Convention,  668;  public  lands  ought  not  to  be 
treated  merely  as  **  a  fdnd  for  revenue,'*  669 ;  the  feel- 
ings of  the  different  portions  of  the  country  concerning 
internal  improvement  contrasted ;  the  East,  West,  and 
South,  659;  the  Cumberland  Road;  American  system, 
660 ;  the  South  repudiates  the  idea  that  a  pecuniary  de- 
pendence on  the  Federal  Government  is  one  of  the 
legitimate  means  of  holding  the  States  together ;  reply 
to  Mr.  Webster's  tribute  to  Ohio,  561 ;  Influence  of  sla- 
very on  indlyidual  and  national  character,  662;  alave 
labor,  the  product  of ;  relative  importance  to  the  Union 
of  the  Southern  and  Eastern  States ;  Matthew  Carey, 
668 ;  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  slavery  on 
national  wealth  and  prosperity ;  Southern  States  unsur- 
passed in  their  devotion  to  liberty;  consolidation,  664 ; 
national  republicans ;  federalists ;  praises  of  the  tariff  to 
be  sung  to  the  tune  of  Old  Hundred,  665 ;  allusion  to 
Mr.  Webster's  speech  on  the  Uriff,  in  1824,  666;  '*  Will 
carry  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country ;""  conduct  of  the 
South  during  the  Revolution ;  the  war  of  1812,  667 ; 
conduct  of  New  England  during  the  war,  668 ;  Massa- 
chusetts, 669 ;  Boston  banks ;  measures  adopted  to  em- 
barrass the  financial  operations  of  government,  670; 
Massachusetts  clergymen,  671;  Samuel  Dexter;  Hart- 
ford Convention,  672;  Mr.  Adams  and  the  Embargo, 
673;  consolidation  leads  to  disunion;  Josiah  Quincy 
quoted ;  peace  party  in  New  England ;  the  democracy 
of  New  England,  674 ;  the  doctrine  of  1798 ;  the  doctrine 
of  South  Carolina;  VirginUi  Resolutions  of  1798:  Madi- 
son*s  report  of  1799,  quoted,  676 ;  protest  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Legislature,  1826,  576;  Jefferson's  letter  to  William 
B.  Giles;  quotation  from  James  Hillhouse,  on  the  em- 
bargo, 577;  *' Resistance  to  unauthorized  taxation,**  a 
principle  sacred  to  the  South,  678. 

Hkath,  William,  General,  L  69. 

Hku ans,  Mbb.  IL  42& 

UxNRT,  Patrick,  L  42,  48, 120,126;  IL  156, 454;  birth  of,l.  8; 
his  ancestors ;  the  oratory  of  his  uncle,  William  Win- 
ston ;  his  youth  and  fondness  of  fishing,  8 ;  a  mer- 
chant's clerk;  established  in  trade  and  becomes  bank- 
rupt ;  bis  marriage,  8 ;  turns  farmer ;  resumes  mer- 
cantile pursuits  and  again  fails,  9 ;  commenoea  the 
study  of  law ;  enters  upon  practice ;  the  PartotCa 
cau«€,  9;  success  in  his  profession,  10;  elected  to  the 
House  of  Burgesses;  opposition  to  the  Stamp  Act; 
elected  to  the  first  Congress,  1774;  bis  speech;  mem- 
ber of  the  Virginia  Convention ;  his  resolutions  advo- 
cating a  military  defence  of  Virginia ;  appointed  with 
George  Washington  to  prepare  a  plan  of  defence,  10 ; 
leads  a  body  of  troops  against  Lord  Dunmore ;  his  suc- 
cess ;  elected  governor  of  Virginia,  1777, 1778 ;  declines 
a  reduction ;  death  of  his  wife ;  removed  to  Henry 
County ;  marries  Dorothea  Dandridge ;  reanmea  the 
practice  of  Uw,  11 ;  chosen  to  the  State  Assembly ;  de- 
fence of  the  loyalists;  opposes  the  ** restraints  upon 
British  commerce;**  advocates  Intermarriages  of  the 
whites  and  Indians;  again  elected  governor;  reaigns; 
a  member  of  the  Federal  Convention  of  Virginia;  re- 
tirement fh)m  public  life ;  offered  the  office  of  Secre- 
tary of  State,  by  President  Washington ;  re-elected 
governor,  11;  decUning  health;  alarmed  at  the  alien 
and  sedition  laws ;  offers  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the 
House  of  Delegates;  his  speech  at  the  March  court, 
1798, 12;  his  support  of  the  constitution;  hia election; 
last  illness  and  death,  18 ;  his  frienship  for  Albert  Gal- 
Utin,  U.  181. 

Speeches  on  the  Federal  GonstltutioQ,  18, 14,  S8 ;  alarm- 
ed at  the  proposed  change  of  government,  18;  the  ooo 
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Incriau  If  H<  Jfoiy.  Scnrr  C^ 
/iK/iOn  Cbr«.  uddhbI  siportad  A 
lS08,iLtW. 

/•uf  lam,  the  American,  (.  470;  at 
arilia,lLW>;ftteafUM,aiL 
laonuou,  itxat,  IL  M;  dot. 

/•nporfi,  br  pratestha,  niumi^^n, 
tiuiKgtni  AMrtm,  of  Jolm  A4h 
WublBfta,  ITSi,  m 
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■tltatloa  A  eoMolldat^  iroTOTBiiMBt ;  dtnlM  tb»  rlfriit 
uf  the  Fnknl  Convention  to  mj  *"  We  the  peofile**  In- 
iitMd  uf  **  We  tiie  rtUt^M**  14;  object  of  the  eonrentlun 
ext^ntlM  only  to  unend  the  old  sjrttem,  14;  encomiom 
upon  General  Lee,  14;  objects  to  tlM  ezpreirion  "  We 
the  ftniple,*'  14;  liberty;  twplcioo  ftvlrtoe,  15;  ealngy 
on  the  ronfcderBtUin,  15;  reprp*entntlon,lS,85;  amend- 
ment^  1«;  militia,  17;  Virginia  Bill  of  Kiichtik,  17. 19; 
the  Jadidarjr,  80;  tax  gatherrn,  SO,  >7 ;  powers  of  the 
Prenident;  **s<iulnttn<  towards  monarchy,**  ifl;  elec- 
tlnni,  91,  V),  09;  expenditarvs  of  public  money;  treaty 
power,  91 ;  remarks  on  the  confederacy  of  Switserland, 
tS,  95;  opp<iflltii>n  to  the  constitatlon,  99;  second  speech, 
S8;/emarks  on  Mr.  Kandolpb's  letter,  98;  case  of  Juslsh 
PhilUpH.  94  ;  narlpatton  of  the  MIsMwippU  95;  Hpanlsh 
transactions,  95;  the  federal  conrentlon  confined  to 
rerishm  only,  96;  remarks  on  the  GuTernment  of  Hol- 
land, 96;  style  of  **We  the  people**  to  oblige  those 
likened  to  a  **  herd,'*  97 ;  representation  by  **  Impli- 
cation.** t*i\  ** Implication**  In  Englsml,  94;  thinl 
Sfieech,  9>^;  navigation  of  the  Mlsslwippl ;  dsngt^r  fWim 
France ;  the  ambassador  at  Paris,  99 ;  Holland,  Mary- 
land, Virginia  and  Penniiylvanla,  99,  80;  ratifying  and 
non-ratlfytng  Htate^  01 ;  an  American  dictator,  82; 
Virginia  and  North  C-an«lina,  8A;  patriotism  and  gonlas 
of  Virginia,  88;  cht'cks.SI;  sheriffs  to  be  collectors  of 
revenne.  85;  gi»vemment.  national- Meral,  87;  Btate 
legMstures  shorn  of  their  conscqncnoe,  87;  Albany 
oonfoderary.  87;  origin  of  the  American  revolution,  87 ; 
treaty  with  France.  8s ;  the  absordlty  of  adopting  and 
amending  afterwanK  8^ 

**  Henry •  mission  to  BoMan,'*  It.  967. 

HartHe  Coi^/lkUra^y,  L  94H,  861 

Hbwbs,  Joseph,  i,  996. 

Hswrrr,  Jonsr,  marder  of,  1.  497. 

HUdrttk'a  HiMory  of  Me  Cnltfd  SHaU*,  1 101. 

HiLLHorsc,  Jambs  Kb  v.,  notice  of,  II.  144. 

HiLLHorSK,  Jambs  Abbaham.  notice  ot  IL  144. 

HiunorsB,  James,  II.  577 ;  birth  and  education  of;  college 
life;  invasion  of  New  Haven,  144;  elected  to  the  State 
Leglslaturt* ;  treasurer  of  Valo  College ;  chosen  to  Con- 
gress; remark.^on  the  ratio  of  representation;  electtMl 
to  the  ^nate ;  propfwitions  to  amend  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution ;— i'hief  Jui^tire  Mamhall's  letter  on  the  sub- 
ject, 14^ ;  William  H.  Crawford's  opinion ;  opinions  of 
James  Madison  and  Chancellor  Kent ;  elected  eom- 
missionrr  of  the  Connecticut  School  Fund ;  his  success, 
146;  the  Famiingt«m  and  Hampshire  Canal;  his  last 
days  and  death,  147. 

Speech  In  the  csm  of  John  Smith,  for  participation  in 
the  conspiracy  of  Aaron  Burr ;  reply  to  Mr.  Adams,  of 
Mass.,  147;  caso  of  William  Blount,  referred  to;  Ken- 
tucky memorial,  148 ;  caso  of  Mr.  Marshall  considered, 
149 ;  Ellas  (} lover ;  Aaron  Burr,  150 ;  Smith*s  intimacy 
with  Aaron  Burr;  caso  of,  compared  with  that  of  Coxft- 
modors  Truxton,  151 ;  depositionof  General  Eaton  con- 
sidered, 159 :  Wanbita  s<'ttlement ;  conduct  of  Mr.  Smith 
reviewed,  158;  testimony  of  Colonel  James  Taylor;  the 
**  Querist ;  **  secret  societies,  154 ;  remarks  on  tho  Brit- 
ish treaty,  iL  140. 

HiLLnorsE,  William,  notice  ot,  IL  144. 

HoiTMAir,  (>(»PB5,  in  the  case  of  the  Neriede,  IL  96L 

Holland^  government  at,  1.  96, 99. 

Holland,  I^an,  iL  84. 

HoLMEA,  A.,  his  memoir  of  the  French  Protestants  who 
settled  at  Oxford,  Mass.,  11.  987. 

Holmes,  Mb.,  of  Massachusetts,  remarks  on  the  Seminole 
war,  IL  979, 9S4. 

EM»  Neu)  York  GoMtUe,  L  850, 454. 


la,  L  071. 

Horana,  Siapamii,  L  tNL 

HoPKiMOM,  Fkamch,  L  tML 

Hopsnnoir,  Joan,  L  tT9 ;  at  the  New  York  CoBTeatho. 
1S19,566L 

Hormiersa,  ML,  hla  ball  In  honor  of  the  treaty  betvtct 
Gnat  Britain  and  America,  1S14,  iL  961. 

Hows,  Loan,  BMasage  from,  to  Congresa.  L  998;  win  arvrr 
acknowledge  the  iDdrpendence  of  Ametiea,  99S;  prs* 
eeedlngs  of  CoBgreas  In  relation  to  the  mcssaee  oC  M; 
John  Witheiqtooa^  speech  on  the  eonforence  vitb,  L 
998. 

fftuiibras^  quoted,  IL  8761 

itmffumoU,  L  151, 188;  iL  M,  tST. 

ttmdmm  Birtr^  secret  committee,  appointed  by  the  3ev 
York  CoDventlon,  to  obatroct  the,  1.  IM. 

Hrirr,  Jakm,  iL  489. 

UUMT,  WiLUAM  p.,  iL  44L 

nrvTEB,  JoHir,  iL  88Bl 

HrsTTEs,  WiLUAK,  Mfth;  deaeent;  early  edoeatioB;  psd- 
vstes  from  Brown*s  Unlrenlty ;  studies  medidBe;  ts- 
ters  Temple  at  London  as  stndent  at  law ;  dinti^fnlihsd 
associates;  admiasloB  to  Rhode  Island  Bar;  elected  to 
General  Assembly;  chosen  United  States  SenstscIL 
885;  his  polities;  speech  on  the  selznre  of  Evt  Fkridi, 
886, 868;  qoestlona  eonstltationalltj  of  Mlawnrt  rMtrie- 
tion ;  appointed  Charyi  d*AIIUrea  to  BrasU ;  lifi  at  Ek) 
de  Janeiro;  eleratlon  to  poaltlon  of  Minister  Fkai- 
potentiary ;  returns  home ;  hia  deeeaae ;  aneedoCcs.  M. 
Speech  on  the  proposition  for  scialng  East  Fkdds; 
importance  of  the  question  considered,  IL  817  oome- 
quences  of  a  war  with  Spain,  893;  frirther  remarks;  ths 
proposition,  a  preaidential  moaanre,  889;  debates  apoQ 
the  theories  ci  a  constltation  in  relation  to  the  eliserr- 
ance  of  trcatlea,  are  Idle,  841 ;  the  mcasnre  is  te  wi^ 
war  against  Spain;  offeasiTe  war,  849;  Mr.  MadlKs'i 
deflattion  of  war,  M9 ;  there  eannot  be  eonstitolieaBlly 
a  construetire  declaration  of  war,  MS ;  the  messare  an- 
constitutional;  causes  of  the  measora,  848;  treaty  of 
1795,  844;  negotiation  with  Spain  conslderad,  815; 
liOulslsna  convention  with  France,  844;  Prerideat 
Jefferson's  message,  1806,  considered,  815;  mlsikm  of 
Don  Onis,  845;  Mr.  Boss's  reaohitions;  Spanish  spoU- 
atioas,  actual  sufferers  from,  846;  frirther  remsrks; 
the  necessity  of  the  measure,  847 ;  Spaniards  wiD  ex- 
cite the  Indians ;  black  troops,  848;  insnrreetioBs;  wsr 
with  Spain  will  ruin  the  war  with  England;  esss  of 
Mathews,  849;  Louis  XIY.,  and  Frederick  of  Pnuds; 
selxure  of  the  Danish  fleet  by  "gMgiMtt^  eoaridsnd, 
880;  political  coaseqneneea  raanlting  from  the 


HmmifOTOir,  Ma.,  IL  878, 

Hiraroiv,  Gbmbbal  Fxux,  IL  679L 

HuTCHiifSoir,  TBOKAa,  opinion  of  writs  of  aasistanes, 

notice  o^  IL  947. 
**J7y/>«Kofi,**  Joaiah  Qutncy*s  csaaya,  under  the 

o1;L884. 


L»; 


/fircreoss  qf  Me  Jl^avy,  Heory  Claj^  ipeeeh  on  an,  IL  9IL 
Indian  Cbm,  amount  exported  from  the  United  Ststai  la 

1608,  IL  999. 
Indians,  the  American,  L  470;  Samuel  G.  Drake*k  Uilofy 

of  tb^  IL  866 ;  ikte  of  the,  488L 
Inqebsoll,  Jaxbd,  IL  68, 606. 
ImporU,  for  proteotioa,  nneocatitntlonal,  IL  488L 
Inaugural  Addreu,  of  John  Adanu^  1T97,  L  MS ;  of  Gad^fi 
I        Washington,  17811, 161 
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Independent  R^ector^  aceoant  of  the,  L  88. 

Internal  Improvement,  system  of;  originated  with  James 

Monroe,  ii.  158 ;  Uenry  GIay*b  speech  on,  1824,  886 ;  Mr. 

McDnflle's  speech  on,  882;  John  Caldwell  Calhoun*! 

speech  on,  479. 
Ireland,  the  condition  of,  in  1791,  99;  L  625;  Letter  from 

Congress  to  the  people  of,  158;  History  ot,  by  T.  A. 

Emmet,  627. 
Irishmen,  Societies  of  United,  I.  62(L 
iRYUfO,  WAsnixGTOK,  hls  Life  of  Washington,  L  25L 


Jackman,  trial  of,  "  for  the  Ooodridge  robbery,"  ii.  401. 

Jackson,  Gen.  Axdrkw,  i.  126;  il.  262,  27^,  886,  681;  at 
the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  219. 

Jackson,  Mb.,  i.  443,  476. 

JacJtdon,  Fort,  treaty  of^  1S14,  it  274 ;  compared  with  that 
of  Ghent,  275. 

Jack9onburgh,  S.  C,  Legislatare  meets  at,  1.  809. 

Jamu  tds  Second  compared  with  George  the  Third,  L  53. 

Jaquith,  Mi^— See  Knapp's  trial. 

Jat,  AuorsTTS,  i.  151. 

Jat,  Joon,  ancestry  and  birth  of;  education  and  tutor; 
enters  King's  College ;  college  life ;  Intimacy  with  Pres- 
ident Johnson ;  graduates  and  commenox>s  the  study  of 
law  with  Benjamin  Kissam ;  enters  on  practice,  i.  151 ; 
partnership  with  R.  R.  Livingston ;  marries ;  Boston 
Port  Bill ;  minutes  of  the  committee  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  Boston  Port  Bill ;  appointed  to  the  Continent- 
al Congretw ;  "^  address  to  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Brit- 
ain;" the  "  Ccmmltteo  of  Observation ;"  the  "  Commit- 
tee of  Association ;"  letter  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
Magistrates  of  London;  elected  to  the  second  Con- 
gress; battle  of  Lexington;  Congress  raises  militia; 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  American  army  adopt- 
ed ;  General  Sullivan  proposed  by  Mr.  Jay,  152 ;  let- 
ters to  the  inhabitants  of  Canada  and  Ireland;  ap- 
pointed colonel  of  the  New  York  militia;  singular  inter- 
Tiew  with  a  French  officer ;  elected  to  the  colonial  Con- 
gress of  New  York ;  Declaration  of  Independence  ;  ap- 
pointed on  a  secret  committ43e  to  obstruct  the  Hudson 
river ;  visits  Connecticut,  158 ;  Constitution  of  the  State 
of  New  York;  appointed  chief  justice,  and  member  of 
the  Council  of  Safety;  charge  to  the  grand  jury;  Bur- 
goyne's  campaign,  154 ;  delegate  to  Congress  on  a 
epecial  occasion;  elected  President  of  Congress;  ap- 
pointed minister  to  Spain ;  arrival  at  Madrid ;  difficulty 
in  negotiating  loans ;  treaty  of  peace,  156 ;  arrives  at 
New  York  ;  receives  the  froedogn  of  the  city;  re-elected 
to  Congress ;  secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs ;  "the  Federa- 
list;" member  of  the  Federal  Convention  of  New  York; 
Appointed  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court;  letter  from  President  Washington ;  treaty  with 
Great  Britain;  letter  to  President  Washington;  Jay's 
life  and  writings  quoted,  157 ;  opposition  to  his  treaty ; 
anecdote  of  the  King  of  England ;  Hamilton's  **  Camil- 
lus;"  Fisher  Ames'  speech;  elected  Governor  of  New 
York ;  declines  a  re-election ;  nominated  for  the  Chief 
Justiceship  of  the  Supreme  Court;  retirement  from 
public  life,  and  death;  William  Sullivan's  estimate  of 
bis  character ;  letter  to  Richard  Hatfield,  quoted,  158 ; 
Address  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  159 ;  speech  of 
Fisher  Ames  on  the  Treaty  of,  104 ;  list  of  the  papers 
contributed  to  the  Federalist,  by,  126;  notices  ot^  I.  48, 
120,  286,  665. 

Jat,  Pikkkb,  1. 151. 

JlTRBSOir,  Thom AA,  1.  6,  92, 126, 160,  168,  286,  860, 429,  489, 
667;  appointed  to  fill  the  place  of  B.  H.  Lee,  in  Congreaa, 


1775, 48 ;  his  opinion  of  the  **  Address  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Great  Britain,"  158 ;  trial  of  Harry  Croswell,  for  a 
libel  on,  204 ;  death  ot,  1.  285 ;  tribute  to,  by  T.  A. 
Emmet,  L  686 ;  ii.  41,  218,  80S,  812,  M5,  860,  436, 442 ;  his 
first  election  to  the  Presidency  described,  58 ;  his  ad- 
ministration, 75 ;  his  opinion  of  John  Q.  Adams,  248 ; 
tribute  to,  by  Henry  Clay,  266 ;  William  Wirt's  discourse 
on  the  life  and  character  of,  488 ;  the  character  of;  by  Wil- 
liam Wirt,  449 ;  "  resistance  to  tyrants  is  obedience  to 
God ;"  a  summary  view  of  the  rights  of  British  Amer- 
ica, by,  460 ;  his  Notes  on  Virginia,  4.M ;  as  Vice-Presi- 
dent ;  his  administration,  456 ;  his  house  at  Monticello, 
468;  protest  for  the  Virginia  Legislature  prepared  by 
him,  576 ;  letter  to  William  B.  Giles,  on  Consolidation, 
677. 

JEFrEBSON  AXD  Adahs,  Wlrt's  Discourse  on  the  Lives  and 
Characters  oi;  II.  448,  460. 

Jones,  Sib  William,  tcmishes  the  motto  Ibr  the  alliance 
medal,  1.  8. 

JoNBS,  Saxuzl,  1.  666. 

JonNBON,  Samukl,  D.  D.,  President  of  King's  College,  New 
York,  i.  151. 

JonNSON,  TnoM AS,  L  286. 

Johnson,  Bib  Williaji,  1.  428. 

JoNsoN,  Ben,  i.  168. 

Judiciary,  Uriah  Tracy's  speech  on  the,  1802,  i.  442 ;  speech 
of  Gouvernenr  Morris  on  the,  1802,  L  457 ;  William  B. 
Giles,  speech  on  the,  11.  205. 

Judiciary  Ad,  Mr.  Bayard's  speech  on  the,  IL  66 ;  Tristam 
Burges'  speech  on,  820,  822. 

Judiciary  Committee,  Sergeant  S.  Prentiss,  chairman  of;  il. 
681. 

Jurisprudence,  improvements  in,  IL  429. 


Keith,  Mabt,  mother  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  ii.  7. 

Kennedt,  J.  P.,  his  life  of  WUlIam  Wirt,  i.  490,  ii.  441, 448. 

Kent,  James,  Chancellor,  his  opinion  of  James  Hlllhonse's 
propositions  to  amend  the  Federal  Constitution,  iL  146. 

Kentucky,  powers  of  the  district  Judges  of,  under  the  old 
establishment,  iL  77;  Colonization  Society  of,  Henry 
Clay's  address  before,  262. 

KiLEN,  William,  Chancellor  of  Delaware,  i.  278. 

Killala,  Ireland,  French  troops  land  at,  1.  626. 

Kino,  Sib  Peteb,  account  of;  L  7. 

Kino,  Richabd,  Ii.  83. 

Kino,  Rtnrus,  ancestry  and  birth  of;  Byfield  Academy ;  entexB 
Harvard  College ;  his  career ;  his  early  powers  of  oratory ; 
the  study  of  law  and  admission  to  the  bar,  ii.  88;  ac- 
companies General  Sullivan  to  Rhode  Island ;  success 
at  the  bar;  his  first  cause  ;  elected  to  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature;  speech  on  commercial  regulations,  1784; 
chosen  to  the  Continental  Congress ;  slavery  restriction, 
83  ;  Federal  Constitution ;  Massachusetts  Convention ; 
labors  in  the  difficulties  in  the  adoption  of  the  constitu- 
tion, 84 ;  removes  to  New  York ;  elected  to  Congress ; 
advocates  the  British  Treaty ;  essays  under  the  title  of 
"  Camlllns"  ;  ellgibUity  of  Albert  Gallatin ;  his  speech 
in  opposition  to  the  right  of  taking  his  seat,  84 ;  appoint- 
ed minister  to  Great  Britain;  his  great  personal  in- 
fluence abroad,  85;  removal  to  Long  IsUnd ;  re-elected  to 
the  United  States  Senate ;  the  War  of  1812 ;  his  position  ; 
speech  on  the  destruction  of  Washington;  nominated 
for  goverhor;  defeated;  again  elected  to  the  Senate; 
the  public  lands  and  naylgation  system ;  appointed 
minister  to  Great  Britain ;  ill  health  and  death,  86 ;  at 
Phibdelphla,  IL  9;  New  York  Convention,  181i,668^ 
notice  clt  270. 
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flilH-Kh  on  th«  NftTliBitloa  Art;  ■«riealtare;  mrnxOkt- 
tnrr*  ami  cmninrrre  tlM  trae  tiniret  of  Um  wcallk  of 
nations  H5;mMilAUn(wU>  bo  drriTfd  horn  Mrlfmtlun; 
the  \  alnv  »n*\  Inif lurtancw  of  Bfttlonftl  iblppliiR  and  wft- 
imn :  tin*  Coloiil*!  i^yntvin;  naviiMtiira  of  the  tliteentb 
and  it^TviitiN-nth  ct-nlurtot;  NarliBitlon  Art  of  £iutlanil, 
of  th^  M*\riit<>fnth  rvntury:  ilsulijirct,  M;  conm^rrial 
a4n(r»n«)<<^n**'n^  «^  1-lnitland ;  the  cmnimrrcial  ayttfin  uf 
the  I'nili'il  i*utfa;  tuttiaittt  and  M'anwn  of  the  raited 
tjitatf*  bvfiiro  tbo  rfToluUnn,  37;  liaa  In  fh-lgbta ;  the 
IniiMirtaitif  nf  an  otBclrnt  navy,  }M ;  timber  and  Inmber 
traih'.  :i<.i :  rt«'ii>nH-ltj ;  .lay't treaty  ;  Mr.  ]'itt*i bill ;  poli- 
cy iif  thi-  tnaty  nf  {N-ace,  11'^  40;  acruunt  of  the  peace ; 
Ui-ir*tl»tl<in4  with  KnifUnd,  after  the  revolution,  4i;  bill 
\h-("T\'  till'  ^riukte  nut  unMi'udly  tu  Knuland;  the  charac- 
ter of  Kotrland ;  Amerleani  and  EnKllibnaen ;  the  flaber- 
ii'N  4^i ;  >{tt-rb  i>n  the  MiamHiri  bill;  |M»«eraof  C<Miicrv(w, 
rr»p«-i'tiii;t  tho  tfrritory  and  pr«,>|>ort/  of  the  Tnltetl 
Muti->:  Mi'MMiri;  atiuiltMl'in  of  m-w  States,  44;  ilaTcry 
In  tip-  iiM  tlilrtfi'n  Mmtn ;  dlave  tradi>; the  Contention ; 
tlie  ratitlcatiun  oC44;  Inlluenct!  of  the  amall  t^tatea  aptin 
the  Urj**  uiu-*\  the  onllnanci>  of  IT-^T;  LouUlana;tho 
p«i|itil;itliin  of  In  1m4;  Stati*  rltfhU,  46;  the  icmi  ** prop- 
erty/ 47:  iittriMlu'-tion  of  alarei  not  impntable  to  the 
pn>M-iit  in-iK-rjtii>n :  equalization  of  taxM ;  dispute  be- 
t«i*«-n  Knu'lan<l  and  the  Colonies,  conaldered;  slave 
rrprewntatliiii,  4h;  pro]M*rty  in  slaves;  equal  ritcbts  a 
vital  prinoipU'  in  a  r^^^  Kovernment ;  slavery  impairs 
Indnstr}',  49 ;  the  cunse<inenre  of  the  exrlualim  of  slaverj 
fhim  Mi!«M>url ;  c«mdiUon  of  »lave»  in  the  United  fltateSi 
iNlN  SuK 

King  WiVhtm  S,'ho(^,  at  Annaitolis,  M«i.,  II.  94. 

KiBKLAKP.  I>K.,  his  ski-tvb  of  tho  life  of  Fiidier  Aniea»  L  M ; 
his  ykfti-lj  iif  the  lift-  of  Gwrpe  Cabot,  O&Sw 

KiMAW,  ItKNJAMIN,  1.  101. 

KxAi'P.  .I«'HN  r.,  trial  of.  fiir  the  miinlcr  of  Joseph  White ; 

Daolvl  Wflifit«rV  anrmnent  in,  iL  899. 
KxAPi'.  JoHKPU  J.,  arre5t4><l  for  the  murder  of  Josejdi  White, 

il.  iVfi. 
KivAPP,  N.  P.— S.'e  KnappV  triaL 
KNAfp,  SAMi'rL  11.— See  Knapp'fe  trial. 
KxApr,  Sami'kl  Im^  his  a<ldr«s8  on  tho  deaths  of  Adams  and 

JeffiT!M»n,  II.  44«». 
KnivkfrhiHktr  Mtifftitinf^  sketches  of  the  American  bar,  iL 

Kmuiit.  Franklin,  his  fbe  simile  of  General  Washlnftoo's 

urc'oiiiit^,  i.  I'hL 
Knox,  De..  AWxander  Hamilton's  tutor,  1. 1S8. 
Kxox,  KLiZAiimi.  daughter  of  John  Knox,  i.  S90. 
Kxox,  .Foiiv,  Mary  Queen  of  Boots*  opinion  of  the  pr^ers 

of,  1^90. 
Kuiuf,  Adam,  Db.,  L  S1(L 


liACTAIfTirft.  quotitl,  I.  205. 

Lafayette,  General,  il.  581 ;  at  tbe  battle  of  Monmouth, 

i.  1S5 ;  John  Q.  Adams'  oration  on  the  life  and  character 

of,  IL  257;  Henry  Clay's  atldress  to,  1S24,  817. 
Lake,  General,  at  Vinegar  Hill,  L  52S. 
Lansim^wn,  .Marqi'is  or,  commercial  treaty  ol^  1.  99. 
La  Place,  the  anlronomer,  11.  480. 
Laa  Caaas,  his  life  of  Napoleon,  il.  814. 
Latin  J'ttrntfly^  tho  rudiments  of;  by  Jamos  Otis,  L  9. 
Laurence,  Tiioxas.— See  "^  Fort  Wilson." 
Laukens,  Henry,  1.  802;  11. 184;  in  Eni^d ;  Prealdent  of 

Congress,  resignation  <^  L  IM;  In  the  Tower  of  London, 

iL453. 
Xav,  the  9tudy  qf,  by  James  Otis,  1.  T. 


Lbcvlu,  Joni,  •MeaUoB  oC  IL  tST. 

Lbi,  AMtuvm,  i.  fT5;  Uofnpfaieal  aketeh  at,  49. 

Lbi,  Chaslm,  L  60;  Brackeniidfre'a  atrietores  on,  L  891 

La,  GuBEAi„  Patrick  Itoniy's  encfmlom  on,  L 14^ 

Lsr,  Hb«rt,  il  fi55;  birth  and  parentage ;  collefe  life,  anil 
padnatlon;  enters  the  Vineiola  Uae.  and  Joins  the  Amn^ 
lean  amy,  1777;  aeeooat  of  ona  of  hia  eariicet  mlUtanr 
explwlta,  L  447;  bravery  at  the  battle  of  Germaatevn; 
promotion ;  attack  oa  I'aalua  Hook  ;  appointed  Lica- 
tenant-cokmel  commaadaat ;  his  memoln  of  the  War  ia 
the  ik»uthem  I>epartment ;  retiree  to  private  life ;  elret<4 
to  the  Leglslatare  of  Vlrgiala,  and  to  ironfcreis;  member 
of  the  Federal  Convention;  elected  fovemor;  ths 
**  Whiskey  Inaorrectkm."  448 ;  elected  to  Coofrai; 
aeiected  to  pronoonea  an  ormtioa  In  memory  of  Pred- 
dvut  Washington ;  li^ared  U  a  political  riot  at  Balti- 
more; visit  to  the  West  Indie* ;  death;  his  litrnry 
productions,  448;  enloi^  oa  Waahinitttm,  449;  dcfrsl 
of  Hrsddock;  Washington  at  Trvnton,  MaRi*te«n 
Brandywine,  and  Monmouth ;  Gatra  and  Greene,  4&), 
the  admlnbtntloB  of  Waahington;  the  pacifiei:i«a 
of  the  IndUns;  neutrality,  4r>l ;  -^  First  in  war,  tint  ii 
]ioare,  and  first  In  the  hearts  «»f  hlseountryinen,"4Sl 

Lss.  Kicuari»,  L  40l 

LsB,  KicHABD  Hburt,  anccatry  of;  birth  aad  edneatioB,  L40: 
d«ath  of  his  flither,  40 ;  takes  command  of  a  Telontosr 
com|iany;  tendeta  bis  services  to  Gfneral  Braddock, 
40;  appointed  a  justice  of  the  pcaco ;  made  Piesldeat  of 
the  court,  41 ;  eloeted  to  the  llouae  of  Burgesses :  Ba> 
tural  dilBdenee ;  speech  In  oppoaitiua  to  tbe  Unportatioa 
of  slave^  41 ;  joins  the  **  EepubUcaD"  party ;  opposidon 
to,  and  exposure  of  Koblnson ;  soppurta  Patrick  Hcuy's 
Stamp  Act  resolutWaa,  41 ;  letter  to  John  Dlckiuon.  in 
reference  to  the  dodaratoiy  act,  41 ;  a  membcrof  tbe 
Congress  of  1774, 4S, 448;  nutlcee oi;  IW;  8S0 ;  denisstlis 
right  of  England  to  Und  the  Coloniea,  49 ;  cotnmsniU 
the  Virginia  militia,  L  43;  advocatee  the  payment  of 
debts  due  England ;  the  ostablishmont  of  a  paper  cur- 
rency and  taxation  Ibr  the  anpport  of  the  clergy,  4t; 
prepares  the  addrcsa  of  tho  euloniea  to  Great  Britsia ; 
elected  to  Congress,  17;^;  death  of  in  17M ;  compared 
with  Patrick  Henry,  48 ;  prei^e  to  the  Farmer's  Icttcn, 
974;  speech  attributed  to^  by  Botta,  IL  45a. 

LftvHird  I$land»,  a  hurricane  at,  i.  188. 

Lkxouton,  Ma.,  testimony  in  the  trial  of  J.  F.  Kaapp,  11 
44)8. 

Lbipkr,  TooiiAa.    See  "  Fort  Wilson.** 

Lbmnox,  Majob.    See  "  Fort  Wilson." 

Ltcpard^  attack  of  the,  en  the  Cheaapcake,  U.  6d. 

LetUn  to  DitdUy,  John  £aadolph*8»  IL  lU. 

Lbtirbtt,  Joini,  L  7. 

Lawia,  Capt.,  of  the  *- Miranda  Expedition,**  L  981 

Lerinfftan,  BatUe  oC  L  U8;  iL  819,  86Sl 

Leatingion^  Kentucky,  iL  830 ;  Henry  Clay*s  speech  at,  Jnit 
ft.l;M2,2«a 

Liberty ^  Patrick  Henry^s  remarks  on,  L  IS. 

**  Liberty  and  Vnian,  n<m  and/brtw^r^  one  amd  lasffwri 
&/«,**  IL  899. 

^^  Liberty  Sang;"  the,  L  97& 

Lincoln,  Lxti,  il.  987. 

LxHN,  Ma.,  of  New  Jenaj,  at  Jeffeno&*a  electioB,  IL  79L 

Liavvr,  Wiluam,  assasiiwBtea  Dr.  David  Bamsay,  L  819. 

LUbon,  minister  to,  L  511. 

LmoH,  Ma.,  British  MlaUter,  L  4S1. 

LiUratMf^  the  daiifera  which  beeet»  IL  4S8L 

LzTUPOOL,  Loan,  anecdote  o^  IL  S89. 

LiTiNoarox,  BaoGBJioiaT, jndfe,  L  dM. 

LnrijiMTOK,  Edwabis  U.  79;  birth  and  edoMtloB;  dsttno- 
tion  of  EMpua;  remoTil  t*   Bailey;  yiduf  ^ 
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Princeton  College;  law  studies,  iL  218;  oommenoM 
prftctice ;  New  York  Fedend  Convention ;  election  to 
Congress ;  his  career ;  opposes  the  British  treaty,  218 ; 
appointed  United  States  Attorney  for  New  York; 
elected  Mayor ;  the  yellow  fever  in  New  York,  219 ;  re- 
moval to  New  Orleans ;  the  laws  of  Lonisiana ;  attack 
on  New  Orleans,  1812 ;  appointed  aid  to  General  Jack- 
son ;  penal  code  of  Louisiana,  219 ;  election  to  Congress ; 
speech  in  the  Senate  on  Mr.  Foot's  resolution;  appoint- 
ed Secretary  of  Stato  and  minister  to  France ;  his  last 
illness  and  death,  220. 

Speech  on  the  Alien  Bill ;  provisions  of  the,  consid- 
ered, 220 ;  at  war  with  the  fundamental  principles  of 
Government;  constitutional  objections  to,  222;  conse- 
quences of  its  operation,  228 ;  a  system  of  espionage, 
224. 

Argument  against  capital  punishment,  225;  is  the 
punishment  of  death  in  any  civilized  society  necessary? 
Egypt,  Rome,  Tuscany,  and  Russia,  proofs  to  the  con- 
trary, 226 ;  punishment  of  the  knout,  aneodote  of^  227 ; 
capital  punishment  demoralizing  and  heart-hardening, 
227 ;  the  execution  of  John  Lechler,  227 ;  case  of  the 
Irish  forger,  228;  Bentham's  Theory  of  rewards  and 
punishments,  280;  advantages  of  capital  punishment 
considered,  231 ;  Dr.  Franklin's  opinion  o(^  238 ;  fero- 
cious character  impressed  on  the  people,  284;  D'Agues- 
seau  quoted,  235 ;  Cicero  quoted,  286. 

LimfOBTOx,  Gilbert,  Hamilton's  opposition  to  his  amend- 
ment of  the  Federal  Constitution,  i.  195. 

LMngtftorh  Manor,  Clermont,  New  York,  il.  218. 

LrvixGBTON,  Philip,  1.  82. 

LiTiwGSTOx,  RoREKT,  accouut  of  him,  i.  82. 

LivixGSTOX,  R.  R.,  father  of  the  Chancellor,  i.  850. 

LiVTNOsTOX,  R.  R.,  Chancellor,  1. 43, 159, 296, 841 ;  ancestry  of; 
birth  and  education ;  college  life  and  graduation ;  studies 
law ;  partnership  with  John  Jay,  L 152 ;  appointed  Record- 
er of  New  York ;  hostile  to  the  crown  officers';  ejected  from 
office ;  elected  to  Congress ;  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, 850;  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs;  appointed 
Chancellor  of  New  York;  Federal  Convention ;  admin- 
isters the  oath  of  office  to  Washington;  appointed 
minister  to  France ;  Louisiana  treaty ;  Robert  Fulton ; 
steam  navigation ;  return  from  France ;  his  literary  and 
Bcientiflc  character ;  his  death,  851 ;  Dr.  John  W.  Fran- 
cis'sketch  of,  851;  oration  before  the  Cincinnati,  852; 
the  Purse  and  the  Sword,  855. 

LiynroBTON,  William,  1. 152,  2S6 ;  birth  and  parentage  of; 
graduates  at  Yale  College ;  studies  law ;  contributes  an 
essay  on  the  study  of  law,  to  the  New  York  Post  Boy, 
under  the  signature  of  7)/ro  PhUoltgU^  i.  82 ;  difficulty 
with  his  law  teacher ;  marries  and  settles  at  New  York; 
publishes  the  poem.  Philosophic  Solitude:  admitted 
to  practise ;  assists  William  Smith  in  the  publication  of 
the  Digest  of  the  Colonial  Laws ;  commenced  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Independent  Rt\fiector ;  it  is  denounced 
by  the  pulpit,  and  is  discontinued ;  aids  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  New  York  Society  Library;  writes 
the  essays  entitled  the  Watch  Tower,  83 ;  literary  pro- 
ductions; "The  Sentinel;"  "A  New  Sermon  to  an  Old 
Text;*'  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  episcopate  in  America ;  **  A  Soliloquy,** 
84 ;  elected  president  of  the  Moot ;  retires  to  New  Jer- 
sey; elected  to  the  Continental  Congress ;  takes  com- 
mand of  the  New  Jersey  militia;  elected  Governor; 
Acquires  the  name  of  **  Dr.  Flint ;"  contributes  to  the 
New  Jer»ey  OameiU,  under  the  signature  of  HorUn- 
Hue;  essajrs  on  the  **Conque«t  of  America,** 85 ;  con- 
tributes to  the  Untied  Statet  Magcuine;  acquires  the 
hatred  of  the  British ;  attempts  to  make  him  prisoner ; 


aoeonnt  ti  attempt  to  seise  him ;  sourriloos  titles  and 
epithets  applied  to  him  by  James  Bivington,  86;  his 
services  during  the  Revolution;  his  correspondence; 
confidence  of  Washington  in  his  abilities ;  elected  a 
councillor  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society ;  re- 
tires to  private  life ;  writes  the  "  Primitive  Whig;"  ap- 
pointed a  delegate  to  the  Federal  Convention;  'Six. 
Madison's  opinion  of  his  influence ;  patron  of  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  L  188 ;  Governor  of  New  Jersey ; 
his  death,  87;  speech  to  the  New  Jersey  Legislature, 

sa 

LxviKOSTomt,  Jomv,  L  82. 

Llotd,  Db.  Jamm,  L  57. 

Llotd,  Edwaxd,  Got.  of  Maryland,  IL  185. 

Loan  301, 1814^  William  Gaston's  speech  on  the,  iL  585. 

Loan  Office  Ctrt{fioaU$y  John  Witherspoon's  speech  on,  L 
808. 

LooKE,  Jomr,  L  7. 

London,  Address  to  the  Lord  Blayor  and  Magistrates  of^  I. 
152. 

Long  Island,  If.  F,  Battle  of;  L  S96 ;  Buftis  King's  residsnce 
on,  ii.  85. 

LoBiKO,  Mb.,  his  **  Boston  Orators,**  L  559. 

LoBiNO,  Mb. — See  Knapp's  trial. 

LouiHana,  the  aborigines  of;  an  extract  flrom  David  Ram- 
say's oration  on  the  cession  of,  L818;  the  purchase  of ; 
John  Randolph*s  remarks  on,  ii.  156;  convention  with 
France  respecting,  11.  844 ;  the  CMsion  of  to  the  United 
States;  the  population  of  in  1804, 46;  laws  of  reformed 
by  Edward  Livingston,  219;  penal  code  of^  219 ;  the  ad- 
mission of;  515. 

Louis  XIY.  in  the  Netherlands,  il.  850. 

LoTTis  ZYI.,  anecdote  of  the  daughter  of;  L  501. 

Lovbll,  Jambs,  L  60. 

LovBLL,  Mastbb  Jomr,  biographical  sketch  of;  1.  224, 819, 
410. 

LowB,  SiBHuDSOir,  the  Jailer  of  Napoleon,  L  526. 

LowBLL,  John,  1.  410,  657. 

LOWBLL,  JUDOB,  1.  410. 

LowNDBS,  William,  ii.  8S2. 

LowBiB,  Mb.,  of  Pa.,  iL  122. 

"'Luciue  Jvniue  Bruttte.'*^See  Fisher  Ames. 

Ltok,  Mb.,  of  Yermont,  iL  75. 
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Maokiktobh,  Sib  Jambs,  at  Edinburgh,  L  685. 

Maolat,  Mb.,  resolution  of,  concerning  the  British  treaty, 
1794, 1. 144. 

Madison,  Jambs,  Bishop,  IL  8. 

Madison,  Jambs,  birth  and  early  education;  graduates  at 
Princeton,  New  Jersey ;  ill  health ;  advocates  religious 
and  civil  liberty ;  defence  of  the  Baptists ;  commences 
his  political  career;  chosen  to  the  Virginia  legislature, 
1.  9 ;  appointed  a  councillor ;  takes  his  scat  in  the  Con- 
tinental Congress;  reform  of  the  federal  system;  dele- 
gate to  Annapolis,  1786;  member  of  the  Federal  Con- 
vention; his  services  and  reports  of  the  debates,  L  125; 
a  member  of  the  Virginia  Convention;  his  oratory; 
"The  Federalist;**  list  of  the  numbers  contributed  by 
him ;  congressional  career ;  elected  to  the  Virginia  legisla- 
ture ;  opposes  the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws ;  appointed  Bco- 
xetary  of  State;  elected  President  of  the  United  States ; 
war  with  Great  Britain ;  tr^ty  of  Ghent ;  success  of  his 
administration ;  his  death :  tribute  to  his  memory  bj 
John  Quincy  Adams,  L  126;  Fisher  Ames*  speeds  on 
the  resolutions  of;  1794,  92;  estimate  of  the  services 
of  Gouvemeur  Morris  in  the  Federal  Convention,  466 ; 
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hlf  opinion  of  JaxnetiniUioaM*!  iiropoftltloii  to  uneDd 
tlM  K<Ml<>ral  ConiUtutliin,  11.  146;  bU  report  oC  ITW, 
II.  &TA :  DoUcet  oC.  L  6W,  MS.  tL  M,  98»,  M9,  Ml,  813, 

t*pf«ch  on  the  Fcilerml  runttltatlon ;  replies  to  Patrick 
IWurx,  1. 127:  Khrxle  Inlanil;  exclnilre  K*gbUUon;  the 
inlUtUk  12^ ;  the  army.  139 ;  rMlgluo  free  and  anshacUed ; 
afnentlmrnu,  130;  taxation;  senaton  and  rcpreaenta- 
tlve\  181 ;  tai<'!« ;  Amphlctyonlc  League  retembled  our 
cnnft^UTatitin  ;  thit  Achran  Lea^e ;  the  Oermanlo  vja 
tiiii  without  flier;;)-.  1%!;  t^wUa,  Ihilland,  unaUble, 
liHNtuci*  anari*hy;  Hi-skni'M;  mtTlt  of  the  war  not  at- 
trIliuUililr  til  t!ii^  I  iiiiA-iKiratluB ;  object  of  the  con- 
fc'lirary,  l-'i^t.  l:i4 :  •  rliabffi*  nvrcanary.  1S4 ;  taxation- 
It  it  nttvanry?  l:C<;  htiw  far  practicable.  187 ;  how  far 
It  niay  bt«  (uifc,  an  wi-ll  with,  the  public  liberty  at  large 
as  t'l  the  State  InrtitlaturcA,  ISW;  with  refp««t  to  econ- 
oiuy;  iNiwrrs  of  |p>ncral  froTemmt'Ut  compared  with 
tliat  of  the  t^tatcft;  nniuiaitlona  anfrlcndly  to  currency, 
140:  c*'ncurr«'Ut  c«)IU-cilon  uf  taxca,  141;  uniformity  of 
taxci;  a  navy  a  MTurity  agalnat  loaulta;  proi4iecta  of 
Itopulution  In  tWFiity-flre  yeara,14i;  Holland  not  are- 
piiMlc;  the  MiMtMiip|il ;  Its  navigation,  148;  carrying 
and  iHin-liiiiMirtlnx  Htatefi,  141 

HiH>«chon  the  ItritUh  treaty,  L  1S9;  treaty  of  1788, 
144 ;  wv«t<Tn  jMiet* ;  ncgroea  carried  off  darin*;  the  war ; 
C4»i»iienMtiun  for,  145;  navigation  <tf  the  Mbuladppl, 
144;  **fi'ce  ihliw  make  free  fcooda;**  merchandise  not 
ei'ntiaband;  Jefferton't  letter  to  Mr.  I'lockney,  1798, 
147, 14^;  MMinettration  of  British  property  prohibited; 
evil.t  tif  thi*  treaty  ;  nun-cxhlbitiiiQ  of  sea  papers;  West 
IndU  traile.  14^;  nation  may  prohibit  all  trade  between 
a  cohiny  and  a  forvifni  country,  149 ;  consequence  vt  re- 
fu^ini;  to  carry  tho  treaty  into  vflTect,  15i). 
Madimtn'ti  RttntlutionM^  operationa  of^  on  dlffurent  nations, 

I.  UM)\  Flithcr  Ames*  spi^ech  on,  L  92. 

If  AI.ItnNK,  (}OPrBBT,  il.  885. 

IfarLour.  Daxikl,  his  life  and  s^teoches  of  llcnry  Clay, 

II.  ^rA 

•*  J/iin  «//m«.**  John  Q.  Adams's  csMy^  11.  249. 

Haarii,  r.  W.,  n-ii>ini<«Oi-no«'s  of  Conjcrvis  by,  IL  858. 

M  A i: !«»!«.  (tBNKXAL,  tflbutt)  to,  L  122. 

Hakhh,  JiMEi'ii,  tuUir  nf  ili^iah  Qulncy,  Jr.,  L  831. 

Harhiiall,  John,  11.  .^V),  iW);  birth  uf;  i>arly  education ;  dtf- 
rti'viltifs  bi'twiM>n  Great  Britain  and  the  American  colo- 
nli'A ;  rvliniiuiiihi'S  his  studies  and  enters  tho  service,  IL  7 ; 
eliOM'R  lieutenant,  and  marches  acainbt  Lurd  Dunmore, 
7:  account  of  the  action  at  Groat  Bridge;  appointed 
first  llcnteuant  in  the  Continental  army;  promoted  to 
a  CHptalnry ;  buttles  of  Germantown,  Brandywine,  and 
Monmouth;  winter  at  Valley  Forgo;  acts  as  deputy 
Judtru  advocate ;  Geneml.H  Washlu^ttm  and  Hamilton ; 
enters  the  CoIIo-je  of  William  and  Mary;  law  studies; 
returns  to  the  army;  Arnolil'ii  Invaaion;  commences 
the  practice  (»f  law  ;  elected  tJ  tho  lepiibture  and  the 
executive  council;  marriage,  and  settlement  at  Bich- 
in«ind;  services  in  the  lefri.slature,  S;  tho  VInHnia  Fede- 
ral Convention;  election  to  the  State legislatnre ;  return 
to  practice  ;  Jay's  treaty  ;  vi>its  Philadelphia ;  meets 
the  celebrated  men  of  the  north;  his  opinion  of  them; 
ApIMtJnted  attomey-seneral  of  the  Tnited  States,  but 
declines  ;  apitointed  minlbti'r  to  France— <lec]incs ;  tho 
commission  to  France ;  visits  the  Continent;  return  to 
the  I'nited  States ;  elected  to  Congress;  hb  sfieechcs ; 
api>oiuted  Secretary  of  War  and  State ;  apjMintcd  to  tho 
Suprume  Court,  9;  his  Judicial  career;  his  death; 
Justice  Story's  sketch  i»f  his  life  delivered  before  the 
buflfiilk  Bar,  at  Boaton,  10. 
bpcech  on  tho  Federal  Constitution ;  democracy,  irell 


regulated,  Idollxad;  reply  to  Mr.  Ifenry.  10;  tasitl<m, 
11 ;  rvfervnce  to  Governor  Bauilulph's  remarks ;  govert- 
ment  should  have  that  power  in  peac«  nec^.«sary  In  war; 
Confedi-ratlos,  12 ;  objects  of  taxation,  13 ;  jievple'i  sffvr- 
tlons  the  bt^st  support  of  goremment,  14;  adrocatrs 
adoption ;  equal  taxes,  15;  Judicial  syst^'m— itn  beorfits 
16 ;  erroneous  principle  on  which  obJecUona  are  fuuadc^: 
examination  of  them;  eogniaaace,  18;  State  courts; 
protection  ttom  Infringementa  on  the  CoDstltution ; 
ajifieals;  disputes  between  States  and  the  citizeu  of 
other  States,  17;  contracts;  trial  bj  jarj,  IS ;  chaUen; 
ing  Jurors;  Lord  Fairlkx's  title,  19;  bill  of  rights  mertly 
recommendatory,  99. 

Si*eech  In  the  Bobbins  case,  80 ;  the  case  of  Thomas 
Kash,  alias  Jonathan  Bobbins,  atated  ;  Jurisdiction  of  s 
nation  over  its  members ;  Jurladlctioa  of  nations  over 
offenUM committed  at  sea;  prlnclpla  of  the  Americaa 
government,  21 ;  pirates  and  pirae j,  22 ;  reply  to  Mr. 
Kieholaa,  28;  treason,  M;  execatlre  and  Judicial  dirft- 
iion,  cases  fbr,  20 ;  consular  connection  with  France,  26 ; 
ease  of  the  ship  'William,  27;  trial  of  crimes  by  Jarr; 
power  of  the  president,  29;  independent  of  judicial  aid, 
80 ;  impressed  seamen,  81 ;  hia  opinion  of  James  mil- 
house's  proportion  to  amend  the  Federal  ConstitndDD, 
iL14SL 

Mamball,  Tbomas,  Ihther  of  John  MarshAll,  IL  7. 

Mastis,  Fbamcis  XariBa,  ii.  881 

Maktisi,  Lctubb,  birth  and  parentage ;  childhood  and  early 
education  ;  graduates  at  Princeton ;  teaches  schAol : 
law  studies ;  enters  upon  the  practice  of  law  at  WU- 
llarosbunr,  VirginU;  his  cotemporariea  and  assoclstts; 
his  success,  L  871;  early  political  life;  his  writlngii: 
appointed  attorney-general  of  Maryland ;  the  Fedrrsl 
Constitution ;  defence  of  Judge  Cbaae ;  notices  oi;  489. 
IL  4A\  4S8;  President  Jefferson;  trial  of  Aaron  Burr; 
app«}lnted  Judge;  district  attorneyship;  ill  health  aod 
death,  L  872 ;  estimate  of  his  character  and  oraUiry,  STi. 
Bemarks  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Federal  C-oavea- 
tlon ;  divendty  of  powers  among  the  members  fVom  tbe 
several  States;  the  object  of  Virginia  and  the  larg« 
State^  874 :  propositions  originally  submitted  to  the  eoc- 
rentlon,  874;  acceded  to  by  a  miO<>rtty;  position  A 
"Washington,  875;  parties  In  the  conrentlon,  87<;  tbe 
Jersey  resolutions ;  suffrage ;  the  rights  of  Individosk 
877;  representation,  879;  checks;  Adams.  8S2;  the 
Senate;  State  governments  to  bo  annihilated,  883; Kit 
of  government,  3S4 ;  representation  and  direct  taxati«>n, 
8^;  slaves— the  number  of  f^emen  and,  8^5;  eligibil- 
ity of  senators  and  representatives,  880 ;  the  veto  power; 
powers  of  Congress  to  collect  a  revenue,  8S7 ;  loans  86$ ; 
the  army ;  militia,  891 ;  slave  trade ;  position  of  Oeorgis 
and  South  CaruUna,  890 ;  navigation  act ;  alavery  a  natfatt- 
al  crime,  891 ;  susitcnslon  of  the  habeas  corpus  act,  In 
cases  of  rebellion ;  state  ports ;  currency,  392 ;  States 
prohibltcil  f^om  laying  Imposts,  898;  the  6lecti<»  ol 
president— his  powers  and  term  of  offloe,  888 ;  vice-pres- 
ident; president— when  to  be  Impeached,  894;  ths 
Supreme  Oinrt,  895;  Jury  trials;  treason  defined,  896; 
erection  of  States  within  States,  887 ;  religiona  tcsti; 
ratification  of  the  constitntion,  89SL 

Jfarytoiu/,  the  position  oC  respecting  tho  Federal  Gouttta- 
tions,  L  80 ;  Unguenota  settled  in,  IL  68. 

Maryland  GoMiU*,  IL  VS. 

Maryland  Fed4ral  QmvtnUan^  IL  981 

Mast,  Qcsex  or  Soon,  opinion  of  tha  prayers  of  John 
Knox,  L  290L 

Masox,  Oeobob,  L  88t  128, 178w 

JfossiurAKsefts,  Uonse  of  BepraaentntlTea  of;  their  ■aiwtr 
to  Governor  Eastls'a  Meaage,  iatt|  IL  089; 
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Adopted  Id,  to  embarrass  the  financial  operations  of 
goyernment,  570 ;  Daniel  Webster's  tribute  to,  8S9. 

Mas»achu«tU9  Bcy^  vindication  of  the  conduct  of  the  House 
of  Eepresentatives  of,  1.  8;  John  Adams's  opinion  of,  8; 
galleries  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of,  opened,  8. 

Ma»8a<hu»etU  CharitabU  Fire  Socittyy  Mlnot's  address  be- 
fore the,  i.  552 ;  John  Q.  Adams's  address  before  the,  i. 
552. 

Jfasnachusetts,  Federal  Convention  ot,  I.  226,  859,  651 ;  Eu- 
fus  King  in  the,  il.  84. 

JfasMchiisetts  Gazette,  contributions  of  John  Adams  to  the, 
1.238. 

Jfassachiuetts  IfiHorical  Society,  I  412,  551,  652. 

*♦  Massachusetts  Insurrection,'"  L  551 ;  Mlnot's  history  of ; 
compared  with  the  Catiline  conspiracy  of  Sallust,  651. 

Massachusetts  Temperance  Society,  organized ;  its  first 
president,  ii.  239. 

Matukb,  Cottox,  1.  819. 

Matthewb,  the  case  of,  11,  849. 

Matiiew,  Jonatuak,  11.  446. 

irCLEXACHEN,  Blair.— See  "  Fort  Wilson." 

McDcrrriE,  George,  speech  of^  on  Internal  Improvement, 
li.  8S2. 

McGowAN, Mr.— See  trial  of  B.  M.  Goodwin. 

McKean,  Thom ab,  i.  296. 

McKenney^s  Indian  Biography,  I.  426. 

McLane,  Lens,  his  remarks  on  the  Missouri  question,  li.  609L 

McLean,  Alle.v.— See  "  Fort  Wilson.'" 

Mc Williams.— See  trial  of  R.  M.  Goodwin. 

Medical  Inquiries  and  Observations,  by  Dr.  Bei^amln 
Bush,  1.  847. 

Medicine,  improvements  in,  11.  429. 

McECCB,  Hugh,  General,  i.  659. 

Meredith,  William  M.,  his  euloglum  on  John  Sergeant,  IL 
606. 

MirrLix,  JoHX  T.— See  "Fort  Wilson.** 

MzFTLnr,  Thomas,  at  the  Whiskey  Insurrection  in  Fenn- 
sylvania,  i.  449. 

Mills, .    See  "  Fort  Wilson.'* 

Ministers,  Forei^fn,  the  utility  of,  i.  607,  616. 

MiNOT,  George,  father  of  Geoi^e  R.  Minot;  notice  o^  1.  661. 

MoroT,  George  Richards,  ancestry  of;  birth  and  early 
education,  i.  551 ;  graduates  at  Harvard  University ;  his 
oratory ;  studies  law  with  William  Tudor ;  Fisher 
Ames ;  appointed  clerk  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of 
Representatives ;  writes  the  history  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Insurrection,  551 ;  oration  on  the  Boston  massacre ; 
appointed  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Federal  Con- 
vention; elected  Judge;  incident  of  his  Judicial  life, 
651;  the  portrait  painter;  Mr.  Bharpless;  writes  the 
History  of  Massachusetts;  the  HLitorical  Society;  the 
Charitable  Fire  Society ;  death  of  Washington  ;  Mr. 
Biinot's  last  effort ;  his  death  ;  eulogy  on  Washington, 
662. 

MiSAjFDA,  Gexbral,  account  of,  L  629. 

•  Jfira»Mto'«  Eatpedition;^  L  628. 

MnuoK, Mr. — See  Knapp's  triaL 

Mississippi  River,  navigation  of;  L  25,  29,  169,  267,  185; 
Oouvemeur  Morris's  speech  on  the,  476;  Devritt  Clin- 
ton's speech  on,  667 ;  John  Randolph's  remarks  on,  ii. 
166. 

Mississippi  Sepudiation,  11. 682. 

Missouri,  sUives  in,  in  1804,  IL  46 ;  the  eifect  of  the  exclu- 
sion of  slavery  from,  60;  oompromlse,  ii.  666. 

Missouri  Question^  Otls's  speech  on  the,  L  569 ;  Bnftis  King's 
speeches  on  the,  IL  44 ;  speech  of  William  Pinkney  on 
the,  11, 114 ;  fUrther  notice,  886, 607, 666 ;  John  Sergeant's 
speech  on,  608. 

MxTOHXLL,  Db.  Samuxl  L.,  at  Edinbor^  L  628. 


Mohawks,  treaty  with  the  Dntoh,  L  46S. 

Monk,  Christopher,  L  229. 

Monmouth,  battle  of,  ii.  8,  864. 

Mononffahela,  battle  of;  1.  251. 

Monroe,  James,  IL  249,  26S,  541 ;  recalled  from  France,  9 ; 
advocates  the  right  of  Albert  Gallatin  to  a  seat  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  84 ;  on  impressment  of  seamen, 
88. 

Montgomery,  General,  L  880,  569. 

MONTOOMERT,  HUOH,  ii.  819. 

Monticeilo,  the  home  of  Jefferson,  IL  45S. 

MooDT,  Samuel,  11.  88. 

MooRE, ,  Gen.,  11.  866. 

Moore,  Hannah,  ii.  428. 

''Moral  Treason,''  ii.  685. 

Morgan,  Dr.  William,  L  846. 

MoRLAND,  John,  L  278. 

Morrill,  Mv.,  of  New  Hampshire  11. 122, 126. 

Morrisania,  X.  T.,  origin  of,  1.  468. 

Morris,  Goittrrnrvr,  ancestry  of;  1. 468 ;  education ;  placed 
with  M.  Tetar  at  New  Roohelle ;  graduates  at  King's 
College;  oration  on  "Wit  and  Beauty;"  studies  law 
with  William  Smith ;  oration  on  "  Lore ; "  the  lore  of 
Liberty ;  opposes  the  emission  of  bills  of  credit  by  thv 
State,  454;  commences  the  practice  of  law;  his  elo- 
quence ;  elected  to  the  Provincial  Congress  of  New 
York;  delegated  to  the  General  Congress;  appointed 
on  a  committee  to  visit  Valley  Forge ;  correspondence 
with  General  Washing^n;  removes  to  Philadelphia; 
contributions  to  the  Pennsylvania  Packet  over  the  sig- 
nature of  "An  American;"  injured  by  being  thrown 
from  his  carriage;  amputation  of  his  left  leg;  aneodoCa 
of  the  operation ;  appointed  assistant  to  Robert  Morris ; 
death  of  his  mother ;  member  of  the  Federal  Conven- 
tion; estimate  of  his  services,  by  Mr.  Madison,  466; 
visits  France ;  Incident  of  his  sojourn  recorded  by  H.  T. 
Tuckerman;  appointed  "private  agent**  to  England; 
Minister  to  France ;  return  to  America ;  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate ;  his  speeches ;  his  marriage ; 
retirement  and  death;  account  of  his  last  houra;  his 
literary  productions,  456 ;  at  the  New  York  convention, 
1812,  658;  notices  of,  11.  27,  846. 

Speech  on  the  Judiciary,  1802;  the  dignity  of  the 
Senate ;  the  people  the  most  dangerous  enemy  to  them- 
selves ;  the  constitution,  467 ;  the  Judicial  power,  468 ; 
the  Judiciary  Act  defective,  459;  government,  a  sys- 
tem of  salutary  checks,  460 ;  salaries ;  coinage,  461 ;  the 
future  of  the  United  States,  462;  constitutionality  of 
the  courts,  468;  reply  to  Mr.  Mason  of  YlTgiala,  464 ; 
situation  of  the  country,  466. 

Discourse  before  the  New  York  Historical  Society, 
466 ;  sketch  of  the  history  of  New  York  fh>m  1768  to 
1788;  its  geographical  position,  466;  early  settlement; 
the  Dutch ;  treaty  of  Westphalia,  467 ;  Mohawk  treaty ; 
Fort  Orange ;  Duke  of  York ;  Cromwell ;  Charles  IL ; 
Edict  of  Nantes ;  Governor  Hunter,  468 ;  the  anoestry 
of  the  "New  Yorkers,**  469;  the  Indians,  470;  the 
spirit  of  1776,  471;  "Man  an  ImiUtive  animal;**  the 
practice  of  law,  472 ;  population  of  New  York  compared 
with  other  States,  478. 

Speech  on  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi ;  resolutions 
of  Mr.  Roes,  476 ;  his  object  is  peace ;  the  horron  of  war; 
national  honor  to  be  preserved;  reply  to  Mr.  Jackson, 
476;  reply  to  Mr.  Clinton,  Breckenridge,  and  Wright; 
Island  of  Orleans,  and  Florida;  their  consequence  to 
the  United  States ;  the  treaty  of  Lunevllle,  477 ;  daty 
of  the  States,  478 ;  position  ot  Napoleon ;  oonseqaenoe 
of  the  possession  of  Florida  by  Franee,  479 ;  effect  upon 
the  seTeral  States,  480 ;  effect  npon  other  nationB,  481 ; 
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th^  ImpnrUM*  of  pcfloa  to  Fruflt,  #•;  M.  d«  fe 

I.-.ixrmt .  4r! :  iilan  of  necuUaltoa.  441 ; OnttoB  •«« 

Ilafii.lt'in.  i"?. 

MoKRi*.  I.cvii^  tho  father  of  Qoarcracmr, !.  49a.  4M, 

V ■•RRiA.  Kira4Ki».  I.  4:a. 

MosRUi.  KoRCKT.  L  !:>•;  Rnoajrmoos  latter  to,  horn  Alex- 
•n'l-r  IlRmtlNin,  li&:  drsicu  Um  Boak  «f  Kortk  Aokt- 
Ir.x  ]T«I.  6<«:  •iiiwrintt-nik'nt  of  tho  flDRB««  «f  tlM 
rt.i:i-l  ^uti•^  durtof  tbo  ravolatloB,  4631— Bm  "rort 

SiliiBCI^,  K'tRIRT  IlrHTBI,  I.  4M. 

Mmrkih.  >AHi  kl  ('.— i*4-«*  *<  >*urt  WIliOB.* 

M<>RRi«.  s  iKAii.  wif"  Iff  KirbRnl  HuffU,  L  4UL 

)l<iRRn.  Til' •«▲«.— S«-r  **  Fort  WilwaL" 

Jf>Mi/if  i/o  SK^rf,  Kn^'lUb  ■eUleoMDts  oa,  L  67L 

Jf..y/ifi>  /-^rf.  IL  Ma. 

UorLTRiB.  <fE!«ERAU  Joho  Butl«dg«*«  letter  to,  LUH 

Ml  LLBB,  th#>  hhtorUa,  IL  laOi 

Mt-MR's  pKiiriMoB,  In  Edinbursh  Mvilical  UnlTMvltr,  L 

Mnr*1*r  ,tnd  Man^nughUr^  tho  diatlnction  betweoa,  L  Ml. 

Mi-RrHT,  Artdi'i,  11.  nSk 

If  t-RRAT.  JruOR,  death  oC  L  4^ 

MiRRAT,  I.i?(T»LEr,  rstimata  of  tho  cbMiettr  of  JohM  Jaj; 

arr«>unt  of.  1.  11^1. 
MrBRaT,  Wjl  Vajn,  L  408. 


N 


NArriR  TasiDT,  th«  caao  ot  IL  M7. 

KaroLtOM.— 8««  Bonaparto. 

Kann,  Tbom aa,  a/{<i«  J(«atbaB  SobblDi,  eaao  ot  U.  9L 

yatiftnal  Bunk,  the  bonaa  of,  and  tho  United  fitatca  ahare 
(if  it»  iHriflf  o<1^  proposed  to  be  aet  aport  aa  a  pennanont 
fiiiiil  f'lr  th«*  ron.otrurtioD  of  roada  and  eanala,  IL  479. 

yatUm*il  fntrUiaenrer,  L  449;  IL  8a^85S, «»,  474;  aeeonnt 
of  tlio  dfath  of  John  Q.  Adanu,  publlahed  In,  iL  SSa 

Xntionttt  Pt*rtni4t  O'atUry,  tl.  91  £t,  474. 

^'.'fionnl  Roatly  the  originator  oC  IL  189. 

yavlgnUon^  avLitanrr  to  be  derived  from,  U.  86L 

y,ijtlij.tti„n  Art,  of  rharlrs  II. ;  L  7 ;  of  England,  108;  Bnftia 
Kiiu'ii  ff(>r<H>h  on.  8&. 

yiriffiitorm  of  the  16th  and  17th  centariea,  iL  Sd. 

Jir.LnAty,  TiioMAN.  I.  3ML 

y^rifU,  William  IMnknoy's  apeoch  in  tho  euo  of  the,  IL  95. 

KcHRrrr.  Alrxandbr.— 9«re  **Foit  Wilaon.'' 

^naPCLRoiiB  CorNT,  U.  S.'i 

yetr  Eni/fiinff.  Trii<tani  Bonrea*  defenoei  ot  iL  890,  899;  tho 
couix'  of,  in  n-lation  to  the  pnblle  landa,  iL  879;  peace 
IMirty  in.  darins  tho  War  of  1M9;  the  deoiocracy  ot 
574:  villa;re  nchool  ot  5S6. 

Xtte  EttgUtfut  /iocltty,  of  New  OrleanB,  8.  8.  PrentlM'  ad- 
dnMMs  IL  fVCJ,  5«»7. 

Xetr  liar  en,  ronn,.  Invasion  of  by  General  Tryon,  IL  144. 

A'ew  J*nty,  rpeorh  of  William  LlvlnpitoA  to  the  Leij^ala- 
tiiiv  <it  L  8S;  oatraec'A  of  the  Britlah  In,  during  the  revo- 
lution. 1.  ss;  women  oC  1.  96^ 

3Vt0  Jer»ty  Coli^t,  L  8U5;  IL  918. 

yw  ,ltr»fy  m*iorical  (vfUetioM^lWi. 

A'rir  LoHffon,  Conn^  Caulkin's  lliatorj  ot  IL  141;  second 
Chiirrh  in,  144. 

yete  Orlmn*,  Sergeant  8.  Prentlas*a  addreaa  before  the  New 
EnsUnil  Society  ot  IMft;  IL  088. 

yew  York,  flnt  Conyreas  Rt,  1.  8 ;  Prorinclal  Congress  as- 
semble at,  159:  the  Committee  of  Obaenratlon  and  Com- 
mittee of  AsAociatlon ;  notice  ot  109 ;  meeting  in,  relative 
to  the  Boston  Port  Bill,  159;  Bodety  of  tho  ClndnnaU, 
L  809;  earij acttlement  ot  487;  popoktloa ot  eomparod 


vitkoChrrStitMi  471  ;!>•  Witt  Cllacoa 

of;  the  datlfo  of  the  nmjor.Ott :  ifxTini;  at,  icktiTf  u 

tho  British  trc^7,iLM;HacMM>to  Mttlod  in,  a ;  j^ 

low  CiTer  IB,  IMS.  S19. 
y*ft  rark,  ^oMfifia*,  IL  tM. 
A>w  Tort  Qmvmtiou,  1619;  lacJdoat  oTthe.  L  55a. 
A>w  York  Ftd^ral  ToMceaMoia,  w»-.ii«^  ot,  L  OML 
A'ete  I'or*  Gaatitt,  L  850, 404  ;  iL  147. 
i  A'ow  York  G^UUmr^  L  447. 
yew  York  Bialorieal  SoeiHp,  Govreraew  M orzla'a  diaeccK 

before  th^  1»19,  L4M;JaaM0  H.  Bojmood'a  papcron 

lliUhcusc'a prupooltloB  toomend  the  Federal  Comc::- 

Uon,  rend  before  the,  IL  140;  ooUoctioM  ot  I8v;  -  Tm 

jablleo  of  the  CooatitutioB,**  aa  oddrooo  bofon  thi^  £. 

951. 
A  etc  York  Jbmmai,  L  454. 
yew  York  SoHety  Library,  aotieo  ot  SS. 
A>tr  OrleaiM,  bottle  ot  IL9t9;  Now  England  Sodetjof; 

aildreaa  of  8.  8.  Prentlas  bofora  tho,  OA 
NicaoLAS,  Mb.,  of  Va.,  L  008;  IL  98;  romarka  oa  the  Brftiik 

treaty,  140 ;  his  raacdation  for  ledaciBf  the  uiny,  laM, 

IL151 
NimnLs,  William.— Seo  '^Fort  Wliaoa.** 
yan-imporiaUtni,  L  97L 
yon-InUrcouras  with   Gr§ai  BrUtHm^  EUm  Boodftije'^ 

speech  on,  L  970. 
A'ootta  Sound,  oontrorcrBy  abo«t,  17M^  L  STL 
NoBBtt,  laaAC,  1.  977. 

yorIA  America^  Bank  o£— Boo  Sohort  Moirla. 
yorik  Oirofina,  tho  poaitloB  of  rospoctins  tho   Fcdcnl 

Constitution,  L  88. 
A'oHA  Carolina  Contention^  extract  from  the  ^occk  sf 

William  Gaaton  in  the,  on  tho  **  thirtj-oocoad  artide** 

of  tho  btato  ConsUtatfon,  IL  OBIL 
NOBTD,  LoBD,  inangnration  ot  L  S90;  tho  eondliatfliyprap- 

oaiUoB  ot  iL  45L 


OoDBir,  Pattd,  i,  909. 

OoLBTBOBPB,  (iBX.,  tbo  fliiloro  ot  IL  047, 051. 

Obio,  alavery  prohibited  in  tho  tonltorjr  North-wwt  of  tki 
iLOa. 

Ohio  and  Cktoaptakt  Canal^  L  48a 

Oxia,  Dosr,  mission  ot  849l 

Oftfers  in,  Council,  author  of  the,  IL  9TL 

OovALD,  BicBABO,  Engliah  CommiaBloiier  of  Pcaet,  L  IS& 

Ons,  Uabbuov  Gbat,  parentage  aad  birth;  edaoatioo; 
eommences  the  study  of  law  with  John  Lowell,  L  957; 
his  practice ;  aerres  as  aa  aid  to  Qeaenl  Brooks  in  tha 
MassachusetU  insnrreetloB ;  ehooen  to  the  Legiilslnn; 
succeeds  Fisher  Amoa  in  Ooi^roM ;  hia  CBreer ;  Elect* 
ed  8pcaker  of  tho  MaaMdmaetta  Howe  of  Bepre- 
aentativea,  and  Preaidont  of  the  Senate;  s^wtnted 
Judge;  his  oratory;  eulogy  on  Hamilton ;  laddcili 
of  its  delivery,  057,  508;  Now  York  CoBTentioB  of 
1S19 ;  anecdote  of  hia  ocBfcoiy  at ;  Hartford  OmTention; 
mission  to  Washington.  058;  defeBoo  of  tho  eoBTentiaa; 
elected  to  tho  United  Btntea  Bonate;  ^eooh  on  the 
Missouri  question;  randidato  for  goTcrnor;  eledsd 
mayor;  letter  advoeatiag  tho  election  of  Genml 
Taylor;  Mr.  OtU*  death;  oalofj  oa  Hamilton,  9B»; 
Hamilton  at  college ;  at  tho  battle  of  Torklown;  the 
Federal  Conveatioa;  the  trcooaiy,  000,068;  tho  eon- 
prehenslveneia  of  his  mlad,  008;  hU  doquonct,  5R 

Ona,  Jabh,  date  aad  place  of  hirth,  L  1 ;  atadftei  with 
BoT.  Jonathaa  Bnaaol ;  coUofa  hahlta ;  aaoedote  cf  Mi 
wit;  studies  law;  oonuBoacoi  praeUea  at  Flyasatk; 
remoToa  to  BottoB»  1 ;  Utomy  hiboci^  t ;  ipoMh  m 
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the  writs  of  aaslBtanee,  4 ;  hated  hj  the  adrocates  of  the 
crowa,  2 ;  chosen  to  the  Legislature ;  publishes  the 
Tindication,  &c,  «m  MassachmeUt  Bay ;  attends  the 
first  CoDfirress  at  New  York,  1765 ;  publishes  Tindica- 
tion of  the  British  colonies,  and  considerations  on  be- 
half of  the  colonists ;  appointed  on  a  committee  to 
reply  to  Governor  Bernard;  his  reply;  proposes  the 
opening  of  the  galleries  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, 8;  advises  moderation  in  relation  to  the  Paper 
and  Glass  Act^  4;  the  affray  with  Bobin8on,4;  death 
ot  4 ;  notices  of,  225,  446,  557. 

Ons,  John,  emigrates  to  America,  i.  1 ;  settles  at  Hlngham, 
Massachusetts,  1. 

Ons,  Samubl  Alltxs,  L  7,  657. 

Ovford^  MoM.^  Dr.  Holmes^  Memoir  of  the  French  Protest- 
ants who  settled  at,  iL  237. 


Paok,  Mb. — See  Knapp's  trlaL 

PAimc,  BoBEBT  Tbbat,  argument  in  the  trial  of  the  soldiers 
of  the  Boston  massacre,  L  247. 

Padcb,  Thomas,  his  Eights  of  Man  reviewed  by  John  Quin- 
cy  Adams,  ii.  249. 

Paucbb,  Mb. ^  testimony  in  the  trial  of  J.  F.  Knapp, 

11.405. 

Panama^  Congress  of^  11.  860,  507. 

Paper  Currency^  the  depreciation  of,  i.  1^. 

Paper^  Glass^  <tc.^  duties  on,  opposed  by  the  people  of  Bos- 
ton, L  4 ;  James  Otis'  opinio.:  oty  4. 

Pabsons,  Tueophilus,  Chief  Justice  of  Massachusetts,  1. 
88 ;  sketch  of  the  life  of,  U.  24S;  death  of;  899 ;  William 
Pinkney's  opinion  oi,  97. 

*•  ParsofCs  Caune^^  the. — See  Patrick  Henry. 

PatrioOsm,  1 118. 

Pattbit,  Jake,  wife  of  Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  i.  525. 

Pattbbsov,  Adjutant  GsirEmAL  of  the  British  army,  i. 
294. 

Pea  Patch  Island^  iL  607. 

Pbabsok,  Mb.,  from  North  Carolina,  iL  267. 

Peck,  Jtjdoe,  11.  448. 

**  Peine  du  Boulet,''  description  of;  iL  549. 

Pbmbebton,  Lobd  CuiEr  Justice,  L  7. 

Pbkdletok,  Edmund,  L  350;  IL  454. 

Pbnn,  Wiluam,  L  846. 

Pennsylvania,  the  position  of  respecting  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, I.  80;  puisne  judges  of;  their  compensation, 
IL  66 ;  speech  of  John  Dickinson  in  the  House  of  As- 
sembly oi;  1764,  L  277. 

Pennsylvania  Journal^  i.  294 

Pennsylvania  Packet,  1.  455 ;  IL  472. 

Pensacola^  Florida^  resolutions  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives relative  to  the  seizure  of  the  posts  at,  iL 
278. 

Perdido^  the  line  of  the,  Henry  Clay's  speech  on,  iL  260. 

Periodical  Literature,  the  state  of  in  America,  1826,  IL 
480. 

Pbbxinb,  Thomas  H.— See  Hartford  Convention. 

Phklps,  Mb. .    See  trial  of  R.  M.  Goodwin. 

Phblpb,  Ouveb,  Indian  agent,  L  429. 

PM  Beta  Kappa  Society  of  Harvard  University^  Joseph 
Story's  discourse  before  the,  IL  424. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  the  hands  of  the  British,  L  455; 
United  States  Supreme  Court  at,  ii.  9. 

Phillips  Academy,  IL  857. 

Phillips,  Josiah,  case  oi^  L  24. 

Phippeit,  Mb. .    See  Knapp's  triaL 

FiOKBBnro,  Timothy,  treaty  with  the  Biz  NBttons,  1. 487. 


PioxBBnra,  Mb. 


See  "Fort  Wilson." 


PiEBCE,  William.— See  Knapp's  triaL 

PiBKSON,  Db.— See  Knapp's  triaL 

PiMCXNBT,  Chablxs,  skctch  of  the  life  of;  heroism  of  his 
wife;  is  chosen  to  the  Federal  Convention;  his  oareer 
in  that  body;  his  "Plan  of  a  Federal  Constitution ; '' 
elected  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  L  861 ;  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  11.  75,  840,  844. 

Speech  on  the  Federal  Constitution,  1.  861 ;  objects  of 
the  convention  ;  defects  of  the  confederation,  862 ;  rep- 
resentation, 863;  the  Senate;  the  Executive;  mode  of 
procedure  in  the  Federal  Legislature ;  delivery  of  fu- 
gitives, 864;  power  of  the  States  and  the  Federal 
Government,  365 ;  Helvetic  and  Belgic  confederacies; 
the  army;  impost,  866;  post  office;  judiciary;  coining 
money ;  militia,  867 ;  coercive  power  wanted ;  the  ad- 
mission  of  new  States;  citizenship;  amendments, 868; 
habeas  corpus ;  trial  by  jury ;  f^eodom  of  the  press  and 
religious  tests;  the  seat  of  government,  869. 

PiNCKNBT,  C.  C.  Gbn.,  i.  48;  appointed  minister  to  Fnuioe; 
refused  an  audience,  IL  9;  refhsal  of  the  French  Diiw^ 
tory  to  receive,  L  491. 

PnvcKNET,  Thomas,  L  48, 150 ;  iL  844,  846,  851 ;  sketch  of  tho 
life  of,  L  861. 

PiNCKNEY,  Fbances,  mother  of  Christopher  Gore,  L  410L 

PiKKNEY,  William,  birth ;  enters  King  William  wdhodL ; 
the  revolution ;  commences  the  study  of  law  with 
Judge  Chase ;  his  practice ;  his  oratory,  11.  98 ;  elected  a 
member  of  the  Maryland  Federal  Convention ;  chosen 
to  the  House  of  Delegates ;  his  speeches ;  marries ;  elec- 
tion to  Congress ;  declines  to  serve ;  the  Executive 
Council;  serves  in  the  State  Legislature,  98;  appointed 
commissioner  under  the  seventh  article  of  Jay's  treaty ; 
his  opinions;  return  to  the  United  States;  sent  on  a 
mission  to  England ;  his  duties,  94 ;  appointed  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States ;  the  war  of  1812 ;  defen^j 
the  course  of  Mr.  Madison;  ''Publlus,"  94;  the  attack 
on  Baltimore ;  battle  of  Bladensburg,  95 ;  the  case  of  the 
Neriede,  95;  election  to  Congress ;  speech  on  the  Conven- 
tion of  1815 ;  appointed  minister  to  Russia  and  envoy 
to  Naples,  96;  his  mode  of  life  in  Russia;  his  opinion  of 
Chief  Justice  Parsons,  97 ;  elected  to  the  Senate ;  his 
professional  duties ;  last  Illness  and  death,  98. 

Speech  in  the  case  of  the  Neriede ;  the  case  constd- 
ered,100;  rights  of  neutrals,  101;  Azuni's  Treatise  on 
the  Maritime  Law  of  Europe,  103 ;  case  of  the  Haase, 
108 ;  cases  of  the  Rebeckah,  San  Bernardo,  the  Spitfire, 
and  Glutton,  104;  the  Fortuna  and  Melomasne,  105; 
relative  rights  and  duties  of  belligerent  and  neutral  pow- 
ers, 106;  *'Free  ship,  free  goods,"  107;  the  character  of 
the  Neriede,  108;  "What are  Mr.  Pinto's  intentions?"* 
109 ;  case  of  the  Swedish  convoy  in  1798  examined,  118 ; 
cases  of  the  Catharine,  Elizabeth ;  of  the  Sampson,  Bar- 
ney, 112 ;  Robinson's  Admiralty  reports,  99, 114. 

Speech  on  the  Missouri  question ;  reply  to  Boftis 
King,  114 ;  compromise  suggested,  115 ;  domestic  legla- 
latlon  of  Missouri ;  admission  of  Maine ;  power  of  Con 
gress  to  admit  new  States  considered,  116 ;  danger  from 
restriction;  slavery;  enthusiasm;  moral,  political  and 
religious,  118 ;  the  Union;  a  SUte,  119;  "No  State  or 
Territory,  in  order  to  become  a  State,  can  alienate  or 
surrender  any  portion  of  its  sovereignty  to  the  Union, 
a  sister  State,  or  foreign  nation,"  120 ;  relation  ot  the 
restriction,  121 ;  answer  to  Messrs.  Roberts,  Lowrie,  and 
Morril;  oompared  with  the  duelist  in  the  Rlvala;  ftir- 
ther  remarks  in  answer  to  Mr.  King,  182;  aboUtloa  of 
the  slave  trade  by  England  oonddered,  188;  ftigltlTe 
sUvea,  188 ;  the  people  Uie  sooroe  of  all  power;  Fedenl 
and  local  rights,  no  difference  between,  184 ;  fbrtlieir  f»- 
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markB  on  bUt^ij,  1S5 ;  inrolanUiy  Mtrltads  and  ft  n- 
publinn  fiinn  of  ffi*T«niiiient,  1S6;  Ikrtber  replj  to  Mr. 
Morrll,  I'iO;  wuinrn  •houli!  hsT*  political  riffbU,  117; 
EliubeUi  of  Knirlanil,  Catharin*  of  BoMla;  BcBlranla 
anil  Zt>noMa;  Mm.  W«iltiU»ncraft,li7;  miirraUon  of  ilaTca 
from  Btmto  to  State  mnil'loriHl,  12S ;  anawer  to  Mr.  Bar- 
rll,  129;— am>(*<li>t««  of,  I.  M7;  rvmarka  on  tb«  Impreaa- 
ment  of  M'anu-n,  11.  HA. 

Tivr**^  MAMrcL.— Sor  rinkncjr'a  apeech  In  tha  eaaa  of  tlia 
N«ri«<lc. 

Pmisr,  Ml,  of  Connccticat,  11.  M7. 

Pitt,  Mb.,  In  rarllamcnt,  KM,  1. 100. 

Platt,  Col— .*««•<«  **  MlrmniU'a  KsinmIIUob.** 

itHiijtoteHUitrir*,  >|M>vch  of  Juim  Wltbcrq>oon  on  tha  ap- 
pointment Ut  i.  U»l. 

^ymoMth,  Jftian.,  John  Qnlncj  Adama'a  oration  at,  1808;  U. 
SM ;  blatory  of  ilio  flnt  avtllenuat  at,  968;  InddaaU  o^ 

Poimrrr,  Joel  R.,  quot«tion  fh>m,  U.  1761,  S99. 

Pollilat^  impruvvmcnta  in,  11.  4S9, 

Polk,  Jamb  K.,  It.  .Vi. 

Pollock,  8ib  Uobbkt,  daughter  Uf  marriea  **  Alarandar 
llainilCon  of  (iraiieo,**  1. 1S8. 

PoMKBOT,  Hetu,  IL  864. 

PoPB,  11.  4ai. 

roH  Fvlio,  II.  SM. 

Porllttnd,  Maine,  II.  ft79. 

J^rtuffal^  the  arcfsalnn  of  alomM ;  ratification  ot,  L  49S. 

PMt  RoadM^  ext«nt  of  In  tho  Tnltml  8UU«a  In  18M,  IL  SN. 

Porra,  JoHjr.— StH)  "  Fort  WlUon.** 

f&ugkktep&i€,  X.  Y.y  Federal  Contention  me«t  at,  L  157. 

PowxAL,  Tromam,  i.  S ;  governor ;  retama  to  England,  8dl 

Pbatt,  Bkxjamin,  biographical  sketch  ot  1,  i. 

PBBSfTua,  Bbboeaxt  H.,  birth ;  hla  early  Ulb ;  gradoatoa 
flrom  Bowdoln  Collogo ;  accepts  a  tutorahip  at  Natchex, 
Mlaalaalppi ;  admitt^Ml  to  the  bar,  IL  679 ;  litorarj  pur- 
aulta ;  removal  to  Vickj«burg ;  hla  appcaranco  biiforv  the 
Hopremo  Omrt  of  the  United  States ;  doel  with  General 
H.  &  Foote,  6S0;  visits  his  home  In  Maine;  elected  to 
Congress ;  his  jMilitlcal  career,  6S1 ;  oppoeltlon  to  the 
Miasbsippi  repudiation ;  removal  to  New  Orleans :  anal- 
ysis of  his  character,  h-^l,  6SS;  address  before  the  New 
Lni^land  ttocioty  of  New  Orleans,  568,  5d7. 

PBBK'OTT,  GbNEEAL ,  II.  864 

Pbbbcott,  Colonel y  i.  59. 

i»r<w«,  the  liberty  of  tho,  i.  SlVl 

Pbebtox,  Captaix ,  I.  80,  70. 

Princttofi  CoUtfffy  John  Kundolph  at,  IL  166 ;  notloea  o(^ 

5(16,  5»t. 
Pboctob,  Gkxebal,  Tecumsoh^s  speech  to,  IL  856. 
*  Progre*t  of  ^SciiMt^"^  Samuel  Dexter's  poem  on  the,  IL 

287. 
Prohibition  of  certain  imjioriM^  Christopher  Oore*8  speech 

on  the,  L  411 
Prcridencs  A**ociaiion  of  Mannfiicturf^  IL  829L 
PuUic  Men,  the  n>ii|ioDsiMlItlos  of;  i.  115. 
*^PiMicoki;'  John  Q.  Adaiiu's  e8say^  iL  949. 

Pltkam,  Coloxel ,  in  Knapp's  trial,  IL  419. 

PcTXAJf,  Samuel,  11.  422. 

PtniiAX,  WiLUAX,  of  Worcester,  Maaa.,  IL  44A, 


Qnmnr.  Jotux,  Jn^  blrtfa  and  pM«nta««  of;  eariycdaea- 
tton;  gradoatea  at  Harraid  College;  oration  on  '■Pa- 
trio«isn;**atnd7oriaw;  Ua  eloqnenoe ;  commencM  hit 
polltlenl  earaar;  hla  «onti1bationa  to  the  Boston  Gs- 
latte ;  ''IlyperioB,*'  L  881 ;  oppoaition  of  the  crown  ofi- 
ears ;  tha  non-Importation  agreement ;  Boston  niaMfr> 
ere ;  trial  of  the  aohUers;  pablie  feeling  at  the  time ;  Us 
poUtleal  writlngB,  889;  111  health ;  Toyage  to  Sovth Csi^ 
ollna;  rlalt  to  the  Oommona  Hooae  of  Asaemblyst 
Charleston;  Christopher  Gadaden*a  apeech:  retoxMto 
Boston ;  obaerratlons  on  tha  Boaton  Port  BUI;  waned 
to  daalat  from  political  wilting;  anila  for  En^laad;  hk 
eorrespondenee;  letter  to  Joaeph  Bc«d,  888,884;  rctans 
to  America;  he  dlea ;  bia  WIb  by  hla  aon,  884. 

An  appeal  nnder  the  algnatnra  of  **  Hypcrkn,*  8H; 
aentlmenta  of  the  North  Americniaa;  atrlngent  patriot 
lam  required,  884. 

Speech  In  defence  of  the  aoldiera  of  the  Boston  ms^ 
aaere.  886;  the aoldlaia*  righta,  886;  tbe  dtixen and  the 
soldier,  887,  liberty,  888;  Farmerla  letteia,  889;  ths 
spirit  of  English  Jartsprndenefr,  845i 

QuncT,  JoaiAH,  quotation  from  hla  q>eeeh  on  tha  admlainii 
of  Louisiana,  IL  674 


QuarUriy  Christian  Spectator,  quoted,  IL  147. 

Quthec,  Arnold's  expedition  to,  IL  144. 

Queeruiowm^  battle  of;  11.  271. 

••  Querist,''  dissolution  of  the  Union  adrocated  by,  IL  154. 

l^xaiOT,  JoHH,  death  of;  11.  947. 


RAmLAiB,  quoted,  L  891 

BADCum,  Mna^  IL  488. 

JSaMffh  Star,  iL  60i 

Bambat,  Datid,  L  68, 975 ;  birfh  and  •dnestkm;  aariy  hs^ 
lU;  tutor  at  Carlisle :  Princeton  College ;  itndlca  nudl- 
dne;  l>r.  Bond,  College  of  Pennaylvania;  Dr.  Bnib; 
commences  practice;  remorea  to  Charleaton,  S.  C;  hit 
character,  L  808;  oratory ;  oration  on  the  feurth  of  Ja- 
ly,  1778;  surgeon  In  the  American  army;  siege  of  Sa- 
vannah ;  elected  to  the  Leglalature  of  South  CsrsUna; 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Bfltiah ;  elected  to  Coagrsss;  Us 
career ;  bis  literary  productions ;  hla  character  as  an  sa- 
thor.809;  **nnlTersal  Uistory  Amerieanixed,**  808;  hb 
death ;  assassinated  by  a  nmAmm^t  gid. 

Oration  on  **The  Adrantagea  of  American  Independ- 
ence,*' 810;  equality;  Indoatry  and  frugality;  ham^ 
apun;  private  economy;  the  arte  and  sciences;  eda- 
eatlon,  811 ;  eloquence  ^the  child  of  a  tfe  state,"  819; 
authority  of  the  States ;  commerce,  818 ;  benefit  to  Cu- 
ollna;  the  tobacco  trade ;  cotton  and  rice ;  alittlag  mini; 
atrength  of  the  people  In  their  nnmbera,  814;  eonse- 
qnencea  of  Independence ;  population,  815;  union  the 
pleasure  of  God,  817 ;  the  at^glnea  of  LooUana,  81&; 

Baxdolpii,  Aim  Cabt,  wife  of  GouTemeor  Moriie,  L  49& 

Baxdolpie,  Edmund,  L  48;  IL  878, 468,  465;  birth  of;  Joixs 
the  military  Ikmlly  of  General  Waahlngton;  death  sf 
hla  uncle  Peyton  Bandolph ;  delegated  to  the  Tlrglois 
Conrention;  ^>pdnted  Attorney  Qenenl  of  Tlrglals; 
clerk  of  the  House  of  Dekgatea;  pfaetisea  law ;  na- 
cess ;  elected  Goremor  of  Yliglnln ;  A»inf|^^|^  (^ 
vention ;  Federal  Conrentton ;  hla  eareer  In  that  bo47; 
the  Virginia  Convention ;  appointed  Attorney  Gensfsl 
of  the  Unlt4d  Statea;  Beerotary  of  Btato ;  trial  of  Aann 
Barr ;  his  death ;  his  literary  prodnetloBa,  L  164;  expla- 
nation of  Patrick  Henry*a  allnalon  tot,  97 ;  Patrick  flea- 
ry*s  remarfca  on  the  letter  U,  98L 

Speech  on  the  Federal  Coaatitntion;  plctne  of  ths 
country;  case  of  Joalah  PhUllpa, L 165;  ualoB;  naM»> 
aary  to  Virginia,  166, 167;  Britlah  dabta,  168;  aarigitta 
of  the  Blisslsslppl;  bordering  Btatea;  Bliode  Uaad;  pa* 
per  money,  168 ;  want  of  a  naiwj ;  poUle  cndlt»  1»;  ah- 
Jcct  of  a  eoafedancj,  m ;  itato  er  tka  oowtiy.  171, 0; 
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answer  to  George  Mason,  178 ;  speech  in  the  trial  of 
Aaron  Burr,  174;  tribute  to  Lord  Mansfield,  176;  firm- 
ness of  Washington,  176;  Blannerhassett,  176;  Henry 
II.  and  Thomas  4  Becket,  177;  felony,  178;  case  of 
Bollman  and  Swartwout,  179;  Henry  IV.  and  the  Jes- 
uits, 1$1. 

Raxdolph,  JoDir,  the  luthcr  of  Edmund,  notice  of,  L  164 

RaKDOLPH,  Sir  Joiiir,  account  of^  i.  168. 

Bakdolph,  Joiur,  fiither  of  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke,  IL 
155. 

Bandolpq,  Jonic,  op  Roanoke,  bom  at  Cawsons ;  death  of 
his  father;  education  and  incidents  of  his  early  life ;  his 
mother ;  her  second  marriage ;  Bt  George  Tucker,  iL 
155;  letters  to  Dudley,  quoted,  155;  college  life;  appear- 
ance at  Charlotte  court;  Patrick  Henry;  his  eloquence, 
156;  election  of  Mr.  Randolph  to  Congress;  his  first 
speech ;  career  in  Congress ;  impeachment  of  Judge 
Chase,  156:  the  Yazoo  question;  the  embargo;  remarks 
on,  157;  retirement;  re-elected  to  Congress;  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  158;  declining  health;  anecdote  of ; 
visits  England  ;  his  reception ;  the  Greek  question ; 
opposes  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Webster ;  opposes  the  tariff 
and  internal  improvement,  158 ;  duel  with  Mr.  Clay ;  the 
Yirginia  Convention ;  last  illuoss  and  death,  159. 

Speech  on  Mr.  Gregg's  resolution  for  the  non-impor- 
tation of  British  merchandise;  the  resolution  a  war 
measure,  150;  situation  of  the  nation,  power  of  Great 
Britain  on  the  ocean ;  the  carrying  trade  the  question 
in  dispute ;  Sir  Robert  Walpole  quoted,  160 ;  relations 
with  Spain  considered ;  navies  of  Franco  and  England 
compared ;  impolitic  to  aid  France ;  has  no  ambition  to 
possess  Nova  Scotia,  162 ;  fUr  trade ;  1798 ;  origin  of  the 
revolution,  164 ;  the  continental  influence  of  Great  Brit- 
ain gone,  165;  the  situation  of  England,  166;  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  the  two  great  commer- 
cial nations,  167 ;  duty  of  the  Executive  explained,  169. 
Speech  on  the  tariff;  1824,  169 ;  reply  to  P.  P.  Bar- 
boar;  situation  of  the  country,  170;  all  policy,  suspi- 
doos,  that  sacrifices  the  interest  of  a  part  of  a  com- 
munity to  the  ideal  good  of  the  whole,  171  ;  England  as 
a  manu&cturing  country,  172;  her  example  not  to  be 
followed,  178;  Ireland;  the  effect  of  the  tariff  upon 
the  people,  174;  the  English  Judge  and  Home  Tooko; 
nnion,  175 ;  quotation  from  Joel  R.  Poinsett,  176 ;  Yir- 
ginia; Lord  Corn  wallis^  remarks  conceming,  177;  Gay, 
Chmilh,  Adam  Smith,  and  Ricardo,  referred  to,  177; 
economists,  the  theory  and  practice  of;  Alexander,  C>e- 
ear,  and  Napoleon,  178;  the  Constitution  a  '^curious 
one  ; ^  made  for  foreigners,  179 ;  evils  of  the  policy;  fur- 
ther remarks  on,  181. 

Speech  on  an  increase  of  the  army,  1811 ;  importance 
of  the  question  ;  republicans  of  1798, 181 ;  closing  of  the 
Mississippi  by  Spain  in  1808,  referred  to,  182 ;  massacres 
on  the  Wabash;  Canada:  war  spirit  In  the  South, 
183 ;  French  alliance,  184 ;  republicanism  of  John  Ad- 
ams and  William  Cobbett ;  the  people  will  not  submit  to 
be  taxed  for  a  war  of  conquest ;  the  defenceless  state  of 
the  Chesapeake  referred  to;  slaves,  185;  Spain;  notices 
the  importation  of  British  attachment,  &c,  186. 

Genoine  statesman,  an  extract  from  a  speech  on  re- 
trenchment, 188;  comparison  of  Wm.  B.  Giles  and 
Charles  Fox,  by,  190;  Henry  Clay's  reply  to,  IL  818; 
John  0.  Calhoun's  reply  to  the  speech  of^  on  an  Increase 
In  the  army,  476 ;  Tristam  Barges*  reply  to,  8S0, 8S3i 

Ravdoltb,  PxTTOir,  L  226;  death  oi^  16i. 

Bavdolph,  Tboxaa,  account  ot,  L 168. 

Eaitdolfh,  Wiluaji,  accoont  of,  L 183. 

Batmoitd,  Jammb  H.,  hia  paper  on  Jamea  HIUhonM^  propo- 
rtion to  amend  the  Federal  Constltntion,  IL  li6L 
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Rbad,  Mb. ,  of  South  Carolina,  It  74 ;  see  William  B. 

Giles'  speech  on  the  Judiciary,  816. 

Rkoxak,  John,  M.  D.,  i.  816. 

Rid  Jaokxt,  his  early  history  lost ;  incidents  of  his  military 
career;  hatred  of  Brant;  his  oratory;  his  cowardice  at 
Canandaigua  lake;  indignation  and  rebuke  of  Cora- 
planter;  origin  of  his  name  '*Red  Jacket,**  L  428;  at- 
tains his  chieftainship  by  working  on  the  superstitions 
of  his  tribe ;  the  council  at  Fort  Stanwix ;  opposition  to 
Coraplanter ;  his  speech ;  war  of  1812 ;  his  neutrality ; 
overruled  by  the  Americans,  and  Joins  their  forces; 
anecdotes  illustrative  of  his  character  and  eloquence, 
424;  eloquence  of  the  Six  Nations,  compared  with  that 
of  other  tribes,  424 ;  opposition  to  the  missionaries ;  his 
reasons,  425 ;  his  death ;  his  last  hours,  426 ;  his  reply  to 
Samuel  Dexter,  Secretary  of  War,  426;  defence  of 
**  Stiff  Armed  George,"  427 ;  reply  to  the  young  mission- 
ary. Cram,  429. 

Rekd,  John  Otis,  estimate  of,  l  7. 

Rkkd,  JoexrH,  General,  11.  52. 

Reheartal^  The^  newspaper  established,  i.  2. 

ReligUnu  ToUration^  an  extract  fit>m  the  speech  of  Wil- 
liam Gaston  on  the  ^'  thirty-second  article,**  in  North 
Carolina  Convention ;  called  to  amend  the  State  Consti- 
tution, 11.  558. 

Rknwicx,  Jaxks,  his  life  of  De  Witt  Clinton,  L  568^ 

Bfprettntation^  i,  15,  85. 

Bepviblioam^  in  the  Yii^nia  Hoase  of  Bui^eases,  1.  41. 

"  SfUtcmc^  to  tyrants  U  obedience  to  God^""  il.  40a 

Jietrenchment^  extract  fh>m  John  Randolph's  speech  on,  iL 
188. 

BHwluiion^  The  American,  origin  of^  L  87. 

Bevenvs  System^  speech  of  Alexander  Hamilton  on  the,  L 
815. 

Bevenus  CoUecHon  {Force)  BiU^  John  Caldwell  CaUioim's 
speech  on  the,  il.  488. 

Rktmolds,  Thomas,  treachery  o^  L  686. 

Rhode  Island^  opposition  of  to  national  duties,  L  169 ;  Brit- 
ish at,  ii.  83. 

RiCHABDSoK,  Mb.,  in  the  trial  of  Thomas  O.  SeliHdge,  iL 
242. 

Richmond,  Va.,  trial  of  Aaron  Burr  at,  L  174. 

RiOGE,  the  Cherokee  chief;  11.  469. 

RiTTENuousB,  Datid,  direct/>r  of  the  mint,  L  868;  sketch  of 
the  life  of;  263. 

RiVABDi,  Majob,  i.  427. 

Rivxs,  W.  C,  Ii.  496. 

RiTiKGTON,  Jambs,  L  86,  87,  447. 

Roods  and  Inland  Navigation^  John  Sergeant,  chairman 
of,  iL  506 ;  the  bonns  of  the  National  Bank,  and  the 
United  States*  share  of  its  dividends,  proposed  to  be  set 
apart  as  a  permanent  fund  fbr  the  constraction  of  roads 
and  canals,  479 ;  the  importance  ol^  480l 

RoAKX,  Mb.,  anecdote  of  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke,  ro- 
uted by,  iL  158. 

RoBBnrs,  Jokathax,  iL  866;  see  Thomaa  Nash;— John 
Marshall's  speech  in  the  case  of;  iL  80. 

RoBEBTB,  Mb.,  of  Pa.,  iL  128. 

RoBBBTSON,  DoBAU),  tutor  of  James  Madison,  L  185. 

RoBBSPiBBBB,  **  the  nation  of  France,**  ii.  60. 

RosniBov,  Akdbbw.— 8ee  **  Fort  Wilson.** 

RoBiHSOH,  Jomr,  Eldxb,  his  argument  against  Epitooimii 
iL854. 

BoBorBOH,  JoHV,  his  afl^y  with  James  Otia,  L  4 

SoMneon^t  AdmiraUy  BeporU^  quoted,  99, 114 

RonoxBS,  Ainr  Mabia,  wife  of  William  Pinkney,  iL  98l 

BoaxB^  Db. i  of  New  York,  at  Edl]lb1lr8)^  1. 686. 

BooxBS,  BoBBBi;  IL  SSOw 

Boan,  AuiBBT  Bolai  dtt,  IL  180. 
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r.  ■--  •'««».  r>^»'-'.uTi"b*  ••?.  rrlatirr  \ft  thf  na,vlemtl>^n  utlht 
M  —  vv.  jij.;,  i  47"i.  5»C:  li.  *M,  «>».—?«■€  GoaTern.ur 
V-  T..  fetKl  I>*  Vl;!t  Cnt.-n. 

I.,  .r  —  I  Ai  .  J.  .1  .  i|U'.V  !.  i  M-J7. 

/.'■  ■     V "■•''».  tL*-  l<i!iTfr.t;'>D  iif.  1.  71. 

I  -;>.  I'.r^JAMi!*.  At.r.*li7  of:  'l*-a:h  '^f  hU  fktiMr;  ftadii  ■ 
■.■.:!.  I».irT..r  I'jT.li  y  :  •■nti-M  r^'A-j^:  i^A\''Sq  lifp;  ntiiilii-s 
r.i  ''.I'iri'-  u;i<l<  r  I>r.  J'jLn  Ii"iniaii:  nnivirritr  at  K«l!n- 
l  -.r.'h:  tl.^  pn'r-wMir* :  vbi!^  I>^nil<>D  «n<l  I*arl«:  r*.t  irr.y 
!•■  rh:la'l«IitLI:i:  •■'.rrU'l  |>r"f'-4^"r;  I>n.  Utin<I,  lI'irTan, 
?*:.:;<fMn  %s.>\  K'lhn;  «ur-«*.  ••■lii  Iir«.  Mi-rjan  ui'I  Ki.^.n. 
t  .H«;  *r\i'n  j-ilitira!  I:f.- :  I.!*  i>atri<»ti*fn ;  «-|.T:ti!  tn 
<  ■»r:irTi-**;  •ljri«  iL»."  lNr;ar»;liiii  nf  In<l>  (••■&<] m**':  »;•• 
I-..:jtftl  |.L\«ir.an  e''n»-rjl:  int-nitt-r  <-f  tho  Ffl"  ril 
«  iii.ti  ritioTi  of  PriinailTania;  "a-MiVM  t'l  the  jiet.ji;i-  i.f 
t).i>  T'riitf-iJ  i^Ut'-fl;"  rfttninrii  LU  jinrtlr*-;  Ap|«ii[nti-<! 
rri*ii!rBt  of  tiir  Mint;  Li^  llt^nrr  Ubom;  **iiM<]inil 
l!.';'ilrii-*  and»tl.^n-ali«»n*:''  ll«t*iry«if  thi*  yellow  fevrr; 
i  :--<-ti-'l  I'rrpiilriit  of  the  American  Ab«>]itii>n  i*ocli-ty, 
^<-. :  hi 4  rharari«<r.  ft47. 

A<Mri-w  t^i  ihr  i>«->|i]e  uf  tli«*  rrilt«>«l  HUte^  )M7;  the 
<<>r.ft<li-rati<>n,  JM7;  thn  iltflrlriiry  of  r^MTclTe  i»0Wfr: 
if  f  \ilu.tlvf  [MiwtT  to  U«iii'  iia[H  r  iii'ijify,  and  n-^nilni*' 
f  iriiiiifrrf:  th(f  iltfHit  in  vi-*t!riir  thr  fiov<rrri;ni  power 
<-f  thi'  T'nlt*-<1  Stat<-ii  ina*in;:!i'  Ii-Liolaturi-,  as'l  in  thu 
t.-i  frt-qiieDt  rotAli'iii  of  It*  im  iutN'r«s  Hi*;  '•the  fft'tlu- 
tion  i«  iii't  ovrr,**  849;  c<iiiiiiii!>!>innvr  Vt  Eniiland,  11.  132. 

|:r -11.  JaMM,  1.  )M«JL 
Brnll.  .1i.ilf5,  1.  mf*. 

Kr->»ELL.  i'ttUtynL ,  •■xjM-'litioo  unilcr  the  commaDil 

..f.  li.  !f7:t 

111-  — r.l.I..  I:KV.  JoffATIIA^.  i.  1. 

r:r--<,f:LL,  .loXATiiAM,  ii.  27",  •'VC;  at  the  treat/ of  Ghent, 

M:  nkMch  iif  thi*  ]if«  of.  :vi.\ 
liHmtit.i.  the  viii|»tfMr  of.  ofTi-r^  hl^  Di<*«IiatIon  bctweao  the 

I'nitiHl  StaU-fl  an<l  Off  at  ISrItAin,  l-«i2.  H.  M. 
y?'i«i(Vi.  7Xe  Emj»*ror  of^  \A%  opiiilr>n  of  itvii  tra'le,  IL  812. 
lliTLKiHiB,  Kdwakii.  L  'J?^ 

r.t'TLELH'iE,  Db.  Joiljr,  1.  114. 

1::  Ti.RiioK.  Jon.**.  iaririt:t.'i-  of;  Mrth  of;  o<Iacation;  iloath 
'  M.i!>  father;  Mu<li>  «  In  thir  T>-in|i]f:  rommoDC<»s  [•rac- 
t.f.'  in  ('harlt'>t<>n,  .■^••iith  (.'an •Una;  his  pnifcsalonal  cn- 
LTi.'*  iiM-nta ;  a<:tl<>n  In  thi*  (ra'lMlon  controversy,  17M; 
i.imiiIkt  of  th<*  C'on;rn'<u«  at  Ni-w  Y«irk,  1765;  hli  chn 
•,:i'<irr:  «Iirct4'<ltu  thf  ('••ntini'iital  C'lnirrcss;  ailvocati'S 
i.:jliMiit4'il  |niwfnt  to  th*-  rMprtM-ntatiwA,  I.  IH;  e1ect<.>4 
rrc&iili-nt  (»f  <«iuth  (unilujl  ail<lre<«  of  the  IcfdMlatare 
to;  hijt  aiiAwcr;  (mtvi;*  In  th^  action  at  Sullivan's 
I>l.in«l;  hia  noti>  to(jfnrral  .Moultrie;  clect4-d  f^vcrnor, 
1.  110;  choA4-n  a  nu-mTHT  of  Congrcu;  apiK>intotU  with 
(ieorgo  Clyim-r,  t>  vi«it  the  iKit'cral  Stati-A  and  indiiro 
them  to  carry  mit  the  r^•<lul^lti"nH  <if  ('onjrrf&s;  his 
(loqueBce  bt-furo  the  Vtr^'inia  AKM-mtly ;  app<tlnttfd 
uilniittcr  to  Ili'llanil;  dirlinrN  to  N-r\-c;  elected  Judzo 
of  the  Court  of  Chanri-ry  ;  npiMiintcd  Jad;,'0  of  tho  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  I'niti'd  ^iL1tl•.•l;  fleeted  Chief  Justice 
of  South  Carolina;  hi.t  death;  tpiech  to  tho  South 
(  uriillna  Asaembly,  i.  l^it;  speech  to  tho  General  As- 
Minlily  of  South  Carolina,  1.  122 ,  notice  of,  2S4;  IL  4S5. 


St.  Ueltna,  the  Rovemor  of,  I.  620. 

St.  3Inrk\  Florida^  reiK>Iutioiis  of  the  Iloiiae  of  Beprcsen- 

tatlves  relative  to  the  Bcizuro  of  the  posts  at,  IL  278. 
Bt.  Vixcmt,  Loed,  IL  27n. 
ifUrm,  Mat.,  writs  of  assistance,  flnt  applied  for,  •!,  1. 2; 

trial  of  John  F.  Knapp  at,  IL  899. 


i^ALLrrr.  Catiline  ecrUf-.rMT-  •  t  l  Zi\ 

^AiAEXT.  Lrrirt  Masruii^.  L:*  »k<r:ch    f  tie  life  of  » 

iieitrr.  IL  sr:. 

**Si/*4  tl»^M€nti-M»  mijH^\iUf  pamimr  i.  'II 

f«4VAET,  Ml.  tr*lim...::y  In  the  iria:  ^  J.  F.  Ksa:;. - 

SrnrTt*B,  Pms.  L  *2. 

S4.-BrTLnt.  GK3f.  razur.  dac;:tit«r  of  marrlr?  A'riiri.r 

Hamflton.  L  1>5. 
S-o**-*  H****UUm  </:745.  L  2:-^. 
^rttrr^  LiETT.,  maiMM^r*  « t  tL  277. 

J»i  OTT.  ?IE  WiLUAW.  1!.  VA,  27\ 

^Etir.twirK,  TnioiKiKK.  at  th*  Nrw  T'^rc  C'  cv*-t;  2.:=!:. 
L  Sr^:  at  Philadelphia,  ii.  ». 

ScpGEwirs.  TnETiti^as.  Jr..  qc^tatir*:!*  fSiai,  i.  V.. 

fi^UtUm  Ad,  conduct  of  the   Ja^l.z''"*    la   rrLa::-.-3  K»  ti*. 
11.  41. 

Sbltkiiigk.  Tbobas  O^  trial  ot  t-r  kM'.ir-  C'iarle*  Ai5---.: 
.^^amufl  I>ezter>  anmm-nt,  i'..  iin. 

Sf  mi  Holt  W'lr,  rn>»idvDt'!i  mi'^^aze  in  lyf-.-rence  to  the.  :■ 
S-i;  lli-nry  Clay's  »[.eech  on  th«\  IL  i'i. 

$*ebi:ea!ct,  JoVATiiAsr  DicKijceox.  IL  Z**^ 

SEBfiBASiT.  Job 5,  birth  azid  parentofi^  :  sfady  of  law:  ti- 
niiasloo  U>  the  l>ar;  appr*:ntt:il  TK-pary  Attorcey  G«:r- 
ral:  apiiolntfd  by  Jeffesenn,  C«imin{«e^->Dcr  of  Baci- 
nipL«:  anmiiientin  the  Supreme  C<*urtof  Penztfylrasii: 
chlls^•n  to  the  IIou*e  uf  Eepre««n^at:vo»of  PcSSfylri^Ii. 
IL  5<*4;  (-K-rted  to  CoD;rrf«5:  dL5CQSe>^{itn  of  the  31151^:* 
question;  apftulntt-il  fninbter  to  the  Congress  of  Piu- 
ina  by  Presiilent  Adani>;  r<r-t-l«-etiiin  to  Cobstc»: 
di-cllni-s  a  [••K'ltion  In  the  cabinet  of  Gvneral  Hairiioi: 
his  decree  on  the  qu<-stion  of  the  title  tn  the  Pea-fotrh 
Ifiland ;  death ;  pkvtrh  of  his  cbarart«-r.  «V*7. 

fil>eech  on  the  Mfssonri  que-^ti^in :  Prnnfylrui:, 
cessions  of  ti-rritury  or  clalnu  ti»  territi»ry.  .'«V:  c*-- 
slon  from  the  United  States  to  Penn.'^}  ivanla.  1**": 
States  have  a  capacity  t>  contract  with  iDdlri-i- 
ualii;  the  a<lmi^ton  of  a  State  a  cumpai-t:  a  >:* 
State  may  contract,  bl»;  the  ordinance  of  17^7.  il\: 
(MjWi-r  of  Con:nv.is  to  admit  new  Stattss  ;  its  estent.  'li: 
power  <»fConirreu  on  the  dttath  of  the  President  and  \\»- 
Presiilent,  &18;  poremment  an  evil ;  case  of  LcrJ-U&x 
M5;  State  rltfht^ ;  a  new  State  tho  creature  of  tho  ci>n- 
rtitutlon,  MG;  slavery.  516;  is  it  e«»entIaL  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  con«tltntion,  t(»  the  charactt-r  of  a  Sta:«\ 
that  It  should  have  the  jiower  of  orldnatinz,  e.«tibli»t- 
inc.  or  perjictuatiDf;  the  comlltlon  of  slavery  within  i'J 
limits?  517;  p«>litlcal  eqnality.  519;  ninth  itertlon of  tb« 
flrst  article  of  tho  constitution  consldero'I,  5^0 ;  b»  s 
State  the  power  to  originate  slavery  ?  Ac,  521 ;  "mlsra- 
tlon,**  521 ;  applies  to  fhsemen  Brrirlngfkvm  abroauL  d£: 
farther  remarks,  523;  trcatj  of  cession,  5:*4:  caw  «( 
LonlalanB  ftarther  considered,  525 ;  dan^^rn  trotn  aa  ei- 
tenslon  of  slavery,  529, 526;  expediency  of  the  mcaian. 
626 ;  slavery  an  evil  founded  In  wronj^  526 ;  "  dlftuioB,* 
627, 623;  where  to  end— answer  to  Mr.  Clay,  629. 

Sebbk,  BL,  companion  of  Albert  Gallatin,  17S0,  IL  ISa 

Sewall,  SAinnEL,  L  2;  IL  4S2L 

Skwall,  SrcpinDr,  biographical  tketch  oi;  L  S ;  IL  44SL 

Bhabp,  Maioabst,  IL  688. 

Sbabpum,  M&,  portrait  painter,  anecdote  o^  L  801 

Sbaw,  Mbb.,  dftughter  of  Gen.  Greene,  L  419. 

Sbeltoit,  Mat,  flrst  wife  of  Patrick  Henrj,  L  8 ;  death  oC  11 

SBETABn,  Mb.— See  Knapp's  triaL 

Sbbbm  AX,  Boon,  L  296, 850. 

Bbbbidab,  M&,  la  PwHament,  iL  122,  U7. 

Shsrifi^  to  bo  collectors  of  rerenne,  L  85. 


AX^  JL^KfTEa 


Shillaber^  Ms.— See  Knapp's  triaL 

SniPPKX,  Dr.,  L  946. 

81GOUKNEY,  Akdbe,  notice  0^  IL  287. 

SlOOlTBNEY,  ANDREW,  it  237. 

SioouRNET,  Mart,  ii.  2^37. 

Sil^Ha^  Journal  of  a  Tour  through,  by  John  Quincj  Adama, 
il.  250. 

BiSMOKDi,  the  historian,  ii.  180. 

iSix  Xations,  Col.  Pickering's  treaty  with,  i.  427. 

»**Sto«A<»«,"  Th^,  birthplace  of  Henry  Clay,  ii.  iJ59. 

Slavery^  In  the  original  tliirt^en  States,  the  queation  of  de- 
cided, ii.  44 ;  impairs  Industry,  49;  has  any  State  in  the 
United  States  a  constitutional  capacity  to  originate  or 
establish  a  state  of  slavery  ?  521 ;  an  evil  founded  in 
wrong,  ri26 ;  danger  from  an  extension  of,  525 ;  ita  in- 
fluence on  individual  and  national  character,  562. 

Slute  Trade^  abolished  by  England ;  reasons  why,  II.  128 ; 
prohibited  by  the  United  States,  44. 

Slave  reprMentation^  Ii.  49. 

Slave^^  the  introduction  of^  not  imputable  to  the  present 
generation,  ii.  4S;  property  In,  49;  condition  of  in  the 
United  States,  1818,  50. 

SmxiILie,  the  naturalist,  edits  the  Thesaurus  Medioui,  1. 
525, 

Smith,  Euzabetu,  11  428. 

Smith,  Johx,*  Senator  from  Ohio  ;  participation  iu  the  oon- 
splracy  of  Aaron  Burr ;  resolution  to  expel,  ii.  147. 

Smith,  Major,  see  trial  of  B.  M.  Goodwin. 

Smith,  Bet.  Mr.,  tutor  of  James  A.  Bayard,  ii.  52. 

Smith,  Samuel,  of  Maryland,  i.  495;  11. 887. 

Smitii,  Samuel  Stanhope,  Tresident  of  New  Jersey  College, 
iL189. 

Smith,  William,  account  of,  I.  88,  270,  454. 

SMiTHf  William,  Jr.,  biographical  sketch  of^  i.  88, 850. 

Smith,  William,  Rev.,  iL  247. 

Smith,  Wm.  L.,  1. 94. 

Smith,  William  S.,  speech  of  Thomas  Addis  Emmet  in  de- 
fence of,  i.  528. 

Songs  and  BnUads  of  the  American  Revolution,  i.  275. 

Souths  Tlie^  conduct  of  during  the  Revolution,  il.  567. 

SatUh  America^  Miranda's  expedition  against,  i.  528;  the 
Independence  of,  IL  425. 

South  Carolina^  history  of,  by  David  Bamsay,  I.  809  ;  revo- 
lution In,  by  Ramsay,  809 ;  speeches  of  John  Rutledge 
to  the  Assembly  of,  1776, 1782, 1. 120, 122 ;  tribute  to,  IL 
888. 

Southwick,  Me. — See  Knapp^s  trial. 

Sparks,  Jared,  LL.D.,  i.  454,  456 ;  II.  180. 

Spain^  the  transactions  ol^  1.  25 ;  treaty  between  tho  United 
States  and,  relative  to  the  navigation  of  the  Mlaalssippl, 
475. 

Spectator,  TAa  11, 155. 

*SquinUn{f  Unoard4  Monarchy ^"^  L  20. 

Stamp  Act,  L  4 ;  Patrick  Henry's  resolutions  on  the,  IL  450. 

Stark,  Obn.  John,  Ii.  864. 

Statesmen^  John  Randolph's  definition  of^  U.  188. 

Steamboats^  the  first  In  America,  L  851. 

Stepbek,  Mr.,  author  of  the  Orders  in  ConncU,  IL  271. 

Stevens,  Col.,  at  the  battle  of  the  Great  Bridge,  IL  8. 

Stewart,  Duqali),  11.  480. 

'^Stifp  Armed  Georob,''  Bed  Jacket's  defence  ot^  L  427. 

Stiles,  Ezra,  Holmes'  life  oi;  IL  144. 

Stocktox,  Johx,  1.  262. 

Stockton,  Richard,  biographical  notiee  of;  L  262. 

Stoke,  Thomas,  L  296. 

Stoxs,  Wm.  L.,  lives  of  Brant  and  Bed  Jacket,  by,  L  424. 

Stoops,  Bet.  Mb.,  tutor  of  John  Jay,  L  151. 

S^TOBT,  Dr-,  the  case  of,  11.  547. 

Stobt,  Jobxph,  11.  8, 97 ;  birth ;  edacation  at  Harvard  Col- 
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lege ;  stadies  law  with  Samuel  Sewall ;  enters  office  of 
Samnel  Patnam,  of  Salem ;  declines  office ;  early  lite- 
rary eflbrts ;  election  to  Legislature,  ii.  422 ;  his  legal 
publications ;  appointed  Judge  of  Supreme  Court ;  pro- 
fessorship  at  Cambridge ;  personal  habits ;  death,  11.  428, 
424 ;  characteristics  of  the  age,  IL  424,  487 ;  the  Ameri- 
can Indians,  43d ;  sketch  of  Samuel  Dexter  quoted,  237. 

Story,  Wm.  W.,  life  of  Joseph  Story  by,  IL  422. 

Stocgiitok,  Jamea,  killed  by  B.  M.  Goodwin,  i,  587. 

Stroxo,  Nathak,  11.  84. 

Stuart,  Capt.  Johx,  i.  52. 

SuLUVAN,  General,  proposed  by  John  Jay,  for  the  Ameri- 
can Army,  L  152 ;  taken  prisoner,  298;  at  Rhode  Island, 
IL  88,  886. 

Sullivan,  Wiluam,  his  **  Public  men  of  tho  BevolntioD," 
L  158,  226,  412, 449,  527 ;  IL  84,  289 ;  remarks  ot,  relative 
to  the  conspiracy  of  Aaron  Burr,  L  174 ;  anecdote  of 
Samuel  Dexter,  recorded  by,  ii.  289.— <Sm  EarifoTd 
Convention. 

Sumter,  General,  heroism  of;  L  122. 

SwANN,  Thomas,  IL  441. 

SwARTWouT,  Col.— See  "  Miranda's  Expedition.'* 

Switzerland,  remarks  on  the  confederacy  of^  L  82, 25^ 


Talleyrand,  M.,  IL  59,  his  answer  to  Mr.  Livingston,  841. 

Tallien  and  Barras,  **  the  nation  of  France,"  IL  69. 

Tariff  speech  on  the,  by  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke,  IL 
169;  Uenry  Clay's  speech  on  the,  1824,  296;  John  a 
Calhoun's  speech  on  the,  1S16,  488 ;  the  praises  of;  to  be 
sung  to  the  tune  of  Old  Hundred,  565. 

Taylor,  James,  Colonel,  testimony  o^  In  the  case  of  John 
Smith,  iL  154, 

Taylor,  John,  IL  84. 

Taylor,  Zachart,  President,  L  559. 

Tecumaeh,  birth ;  early  exploits ;  forms  a  plan  of  uniting 
all  tho  Western  tribes  of  Indians,  to  oppose  the  Ameri- 
cans; his  speeches;  abuse  of  the  United  States;  his 
council  with  General  Harrison  at  Yincennes;  ally  of 
the  British ;  holds  the  rank  of  Brigadier  General ;  bat- 
tle of  Brownstown ;  leads  his  Indians  against  General 
Miller ;  death  at  the  battle  of  tho  Thames ;  anecdotes, 
IL  854,  855 ;  speech  at  Yincennes ;  speech  to  General 
Proctor,  iL  855,  856. 

Tennent,  William,  life  of,  by  Ellas  Boadinot,  L  268,  —  809. 

Tennessee^  powers  of  the  district  Judges  of;  under  the  old 
establishment,  ii,  77. 

Terry,  Nathan.    See  Hartford  Convention. 

Thacher,  Oxenbridob,  opposes  the  writs  of  asslstimce ; 
author  of  **The  Sentiments  of  a  British  American,'* 
L2;  notice  of;  iL  446. 

Thacher,  Thomas,  Rbv.,  sermon  on  the  death  of  Samnel 
Adams,  L  828. 

**  Ths  Jubilee  qf  the  CoMtOuHon^'^  an  address  before  the 
New  York  Historical  Society,  by  John  Q.  Adams, 
iL85a 

''  The  MiUboy  0/  the  SkuhetriLiS9, 

Thedogy^  a  new  era  In,  IL  429. 

Theeaurue  Medicue^  edited  by  Smellie,  L  685. 

»*  Thirty  Teare'  F«w,"  quoted,  IL  190. 

Thompson,  Mb.  of  Ya.,  il.  72. 

Thorpe,  T.  B.,  his  reminiscences  of  S.  S.  PrentisS)  U.  66a 

Ticonderogat  L  64. 

TnrsLKT,  Pbteb,  IL  259. 

Tone,  Thbobald  Woltb,  IL  548. 

TooKB,  HoBHB,  anecdote  of;  and  the  EnQ^  Jadge,  U.  17& 

TowvLT,  GoLOHBL,  the  ease  of;  U.  646^  647. 
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Townoro,  Ciabui,  daatk  ot,  L  tlOi 

Tbact,  Uki  ar,  hid  varly  joath ;  gniloatcft  ftt  Til*  Collrge ; 
kla  4>I«i«}Ucnrr;  »tu(li<*«  law;  pnctlre;  elected  to  Con- 
fTv&i ;  hid  wit  am!  r«|tartc<> ;  ani-ctlote  of  a  retort  apon 
thr  BriUnh  Mlnbti'r;  hia  OonRrMBional  ape««hes;  poll- 
Urn,  1.  481;  aiwletT  in  I*hIIailrlphU  in  17M;  Mri. 
Wolnitt,  and  Mn.  Goudrich,  481;  anerdote  of  Jnhn 
Adama,  482;  **B(jati»n  Junto;**  death  of  Abraham 
Baldwin;  hit  ftineral;  Mr.  Tracj'a  laat  !11o«m  and 
dtath,  4»1 

SiMMTh  on  the  amendment  of  the  Constitution ;  relatlro 
ti>  the  miMli'  of  elvctlnir  Trcaldent  and  Vice-Prealdrnt ;  a 
foil  and  (air  dlMiualon  neoeawry ;  the  reaolatlon ;  has  a 
tendency  %»*  liOnre  the  small  States;  the  great  States 
objects  of  )H«lou«]r;  ''man  is  man,**  4U;  Comprooiiso 
a  principle  of  the  Constitution;  the  8enat«,  488;  Dela- 
ware ;  debates  in  the  Vlryrlnia  C^rnrention ;  the  amend- 
ment tends  to  a  eonsoUilation  of  the  Union  into  a  simple 
rvpabllc,  4M,  489;  stiufcgle  in  flwninff  the  Constitution, 
4a&;  ffrvat  States  destroy  the  small ;  powers  of  the  rrvs- 
Ident:  mode  of  electing  the  President,  488;  compre- 
hrnsiveness  of  the  Constitution;  dangers  to  bo  feared 
from  the  amendment,  48S ;  speech  on  the  judiciary  sys- 
tem, IWS,  44i. 

7Vea«m,  dcAnlUon  oi;  ii.  488,  48!V. 

Trtdf-making  I*tnttr^  remarks  on,  1.  21 ;  Teste<l  exduslre- 
ly  in  the  President,  111. 

rren/on,  3>ir  Jtrtey^  Continental  CongrvM  met  at,  11.  88; 
battle  of,  864. 

Tbimbli,  llL,  IL  807. 

Tbowbbidqr,  EDMTsnk,  L  8. 

TsrsTOir,  Commodobb,  his  connection  with  Aaron  Burr's 
conspiracy ;  his  deposition  In  the  trial  of^  ii.  3M. 

Tbtost,  llKifnaL,  Inrades  New  Ilsven,  Conn.,  ii.  144. 

Tuck  KB,  St.  Obokob,  notice  of;  iL  lib. 

TrcKKBMAN,  llKsrKT  T.,  hls  biographical  essays,  L  458;  his 
sketch  of  OouTemeur  Morris,  458;  his  sketch  of  the  life 
of  De  Witt  Clinton,  586;  hU  "*  essays  biographical  and 
critical,  067. 

TuooB,  WiuiAJf,  L  8, 551 ;  sketch  of  the  life  ot  91. 
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irNDRBWooD,  Mb.,  of  Kentucky,  his  sketch  of  the  life  and 
Bcrrlces  of  Henry  Clay,  IL  288. 

UniUd  Stat**^  exports  tmm  tn  England,  year  ending  80th 
Boptembvr,  1790,  L  iM ;  address  to  the  people  o(  on  the 
past,  present,  and  OTentnal  relations  of  that  country  to 
France,  276;  address  to  the  pe4»p]e  of;  by  BeiOsmin 
Sush,  847;  obflerratlons  on  the  dispute  between  the 
and  Franco,  4S9;  the  commercial  system  of;  tonnage 
and  seamen  employed  in  before  the  Berolation,  IL  87 ; 
Talue  of  exports  from  the  to  the  British  West  Indies,  88. 

UniML  StattM  Btink,  Wm.  B.  Giles*  remarks  on,  ii.  169. 

UnUed  SUitM  Supreme  CouH,  at  Philadelphia,  il.  9. 

I'rauf,  Cbablis  W.,  his  sketch  of  John  Quincy  Adams, 
11.  247. 

CTrecA/,  the  treaty  oi^  compared  with  the  British  treaty, 
1794,  L  Hi. 


Tatfey  Forge,  IL  8. 

Van  Kkitssklabb,  NrcnoLAi,  L  62. 

Van  Santtoobd,  Obobok,  his  lives  of  the  Chief  Justices,  L 

401. 
VxBOBNNn,  Count  pr.,  ilifTcrence  with  John  Adanaa,  i.  801. 
VxBTALXH,  Mb.— See  trial  of  R.  M.  Chwdwin. 


OMb,  TMUMa*b  ipeaeh  Bt,  1810,  IL  8BBL 

VIndieattom  qftJU  SHtUk  ColonU*,  by  James  Otis,  L  t 

nmtgar  UIU,  batUe  oC  L  526u 

Virginia^  declaration  of  rtehu  o^  I.  11 ;  the  position  at  ^ 
apectlBgthe  Federal  Constltatlon,  80, 88 ;  patriotism  uJ 
gentna  o(  88 :  origin  ot  the  name  Ancient  Domialaii. 
40 ;  Cmmwcira  ships  and  troops  inrade.  40 ;  Baptlsb  In; 
persecution  oC  125 ;  union  neceasary  to,  L  165 ;  AraoU  .* 
tuTasion  oC  It.  8 ;  letter  to  the  OoTomor  oC  from  Wm. 
B.  Giles,  resigning  his  seat  in  the  United  State*  ^lote. 
lt<9 ;  Court  of  Appeala  of,  tBS9 ;  reaolations  of  179^  nit- 
sldered,  800 ;  reception  of  the  Stamp  Act  in,  430 ;  iwolu- 
tions  of  Vm,  575. 

Tirginta^  Omvtntion  4^  ine,  L  164. 

Virginia  GoMette,  1 161. 

VOLTAIBB.  hU  history  of  Charles  XII.,  IL  155w 


Wabanh  RSrer,  the  massacre  on  the,  IL  198 ;  Indian  tow 
on  the,  destroyed,  272. 

Wadubll,  Rbt.  Doctob,  ii.  472. 

WAntwoBTii,  J.,  of  Conn,  at  Phihidelphia,  iL  9. 

Ward's  Kfay  on  Contraband,  IL  106L 

Wabnbb,  Colonbl.— See  trial  of  S.  M.  Goodwin. 

Wabbcn,  Josbph,  birth  oC  his  parentage,  gndnata  it 
llanrard  Unlrenlty;  an  anecdota  of  his  college  Bfr: 
studies  medicine;  sucoess  In  the  treatment  of  small-poi: 
marries  a  danghter  of  Dr.  Blchard  Hooton ;  eommesee* 
his  (lolltical  life ;  qootatlon  from  a  prirate  letter  of 
concerning  the  Imposition  of  England,  L  57;  contrib- 
utes to  the  Boston  Qaiette,  under  the  rignatnre  d  s 
true  patriot ;  quotation  from ;  orations  in  commcmon- 
tiun  of  the  Boston  massacre ;  anecdote  llInstratlT«  d 
his  fearicasnesB  of  charactor,  L  56 ;  narrow  esospe  fron 
death,  during  an  engagement  with  the  British  on  tkrir 
return  from  Lexington ;  elected  Preahlent  of  the  Pt«- 
Ylnclal  Congreos  of  Siassachnsetta ;  the  battlo  of  Busker 
Hill;  death  of  Warren,  L  69;  oration  on  the  Bostn 
mauacre,  L  60, 880. 659 ;  tribnto  to,  U.  864. 

Wasuinoton,  AuorrrxNK,  1. 251. 

Washington,  City,  Buftu  Ktng*s  speech  on  the  dcstnietloa 
oC  ii.  85.  ^ 

WASniNOTON,  Gkobob,  parentage  and  birth  id\  early  love 
of  military  life ;  desire  to  enter  the  British  navy ;  mid* 
Bhlpman*8  warrant ;  the  surreylng  expedition ;  ^ipoiat- 
ed  m^Jor  In  the  Virginia  mlUtia ;  rlslts  the  Talky  of  tbi> 
Ohio;  placed  in  command  of  troops;  marA  to  Grest 
Meadows;  captnre  of  a  body  of  the  enemy;  F<irt!Se> 
eessity;  BraddodL*s  defeat ;  narrow  eaeape;  H/fdMsA 
**  Commander-in-chief  of  all  the  ferees  raised,  and  ts 
be  raised  in  Virginia,**  L  951;  expedition  to  Fort  Do 
Qnesno;  marriage ;  delegate  to  the  Congress  of  1774; 
chosen  Commander-in-chief  of  the  American  anny ;  kit 
career ;  retires  to  Mount  Vernon ;  the  Fedeml  CoatM- 
tlon ;  appointed  lU  Present ;  elected  President  of  the 
United  States ;  ferowell  address;  appointed  lienteBiBt' 
general  of  the  American  army ;  his  death,  232 ;  inaognnl 
addresa,  1780, 968;  reeaptlon  at  New  Torlc,  2BL 

Farewell  addresa,  854;  apeeeh  on  recelTtag  Ui  a^ 
pointment  as  CommaBder-lB-ehlef  <tf  the  Amcriess 
army,  254;  vnlon,  265;  North  and  South;  Esst  n4 
West;  geogtaphlcal  dlserimlnaUoBS,  256;  Mlsslsilpri: 
treatiea  with  Spain  and  Grant  Britain;  a  goremKit 
for  the  whole  ladlspeasable ;  danger  frtim  feetloas,  W 
fectlon  aafeablcB  Bdmlalatntloii  parties;  leJpiocsl 
checks;  lellgloB  and  motBlltj  BaeeMaiy  to  psttttal 
prosperity;  adOMtloa;  paMlo  eradit,  156;  itsbh; 
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peace  to  be  cuItiTated ;  foreign  inflaence,  259 ;  alliances ; 
proclamation  of  22d  April,  1798 ;  neutrality,  260 ;  antici- 
pations, 261 ;  authorship  of  farewell  address,  261 ;  ap- 
pointed with  Tatrick  Henry,  by  the  Va.  House  of  Bur- 
gesses, to  prepare  a  plan  of  defence  for  the  colony,  L  10 ; 
offers  the  position  of  Secretary  of  State  to  Patrick 
Henry,  11;  member  of  Congress,  1774,  42;  letter  to 
John  Jay,  tendering  him  the  Chief  Justiceship,  157; 
John  Adams's  tribute  to,  249 ;  Ellas  Boudlnot'a  dedication 
to,  2C9 ;  the  title  given  to,  by  Lord  Howe,  294 ;  life  oi; 
by  Bamsay,  809 ;  oath  of  office  administered  to,  851 ;  at 
Trenton,  450  ;  ^  First  in  War,  first  in  peace,  and  flrat  in 
the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,*'  452 ;  Henry  Lee's  Eulogy 
on,  i.  449 ;  correspondence  with  Qouvemeur  Morris,  455 ; 
George  Minot's  Eulogy  ot,  552;  "an  assassin,''  504; 
Marshall's  life  of;  it  8;  origin  of  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall's  acquaintance  with,  8;  appoints  John  Marshall 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  9 ;  Albert  Gal- 
latin's first  intenriew  with,  181 ;  Tristam  Surges'  speech 
on  the  removal  of  the  remains  of;  822. 

WasMriffton  NaUonal  Journal^  i.  490. 

Watch  Ttncer^  the  account  of;  L  88. 

Watbrhousk,  Benjamiv,  letter  fhim  John  Adams  to,  IL 
248. 

Waterloo,  battle  of;  iL  26L 

Watkixb,  HEirar,  iL  259. 

Watkk,  G«n.  AirrnoifT,  L  672. 

Webb,  Mb. — See  Knapp's  trial. 

WxBSTEB,  Danibl,  birth;  ancestry;  education;  aneodotes 
of  his  early  life ;  student  at  Phillip's  Academy,  ii.  857; 
returns  to  Salisbury ;  preparation  for  and  admission  to 
Dartmouth  College ;  commences  the  study  of  law ;  stu- 
dent in  the  office  of  Christopher  Gore,  Boston;  refusal 
of  a  clerkship  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas ;  commences 
practice  at  Boscawen ;  removal  to  Portsmouth ;  elected 
to  Congress ;  speeches ;  residence  in  Boston ;  Dartmouth 
College  case ;  argument  before  United  States  Supreme 
Court;  delegate  to  Massachusetts  Convention  for  re- 
vision of  State  constitution;  oration  at  Plymouth; 
elected  to  Congress  f^om  Massachusetts,  ii.  859 ;  enters 
Senate  of  United  States ;  reply  to  Hayne ;  visits  Europe ; 
appointed  Secretary  of  State  by  General  Harrison ;  Ash- 
burton  treaty ;  resignation,  and  return  to  Massachusetts; 
re-election  to  Senate ;  re-appointed  Secretary  of  State 
by  President  Fillmore ;  death ;  estimates  of  his  character, 
ii.  860;  address  at  Bunker  Hill,  17th  June,  1825,  ii.  862^ 
869 ;  argument  in  Knapp's  trial,  899,  421 ;  tribute  to 
Alexander  Hamilton,  i.  1S6;  noUoes  of,  iL  288,  807,  557. 

Speech  on  Foot's  resolution;  reference  to  Mr.  Ben- 
ton ;  **  matches  and  over  matches,"  iL  871 ;  the  coalition ; 
Banquo's  ghost ;  Nathan  Dane,  872;  ordinanoe  of  1787; 
Missouri  question,  878 ;  resolution  of  March,  1790,  874 ; 
north-west  territory ;  Hartford  Convention,  875 ;  Airther 
remarks ;  speech  of  Colonel  Barre  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, 876 ;  sale  of  public  lands,  877 ;  Internal  improve- 
ment, 878 ;  education  to  be  promoted  by  the  States,  878 ; 
the  course  of  New  EngUnd  relative  to  the  public  lands, 
879 ;  powers  of  government  In  regard  to  internal  aflSslrs, 
8S0 ;  Mr.  McDuffle's  speech ;  '*  Consolidation ; "  Cumber- 
land Boad,8S2;  reply  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  888;  the  tarifi; 
8S4;  parties;  General  Washington  and  John  Adams, 
886 ;  Essex  Junto,  887 ;  character  of  South  Carolina,  838 ; 
Massachusetts,  869;  Virginia  resolution,  889,  890;  con- 
stitutional resistance,  890;  origin  of  government,  and 
the  source  of  its  power,  890, 881 ;  tariff  of  1828 ;  an  usur- 
pation in  South  Carolina,  891 ;  New  England  puts  forth 
no  such  doctrine,  892;  the  embaiigo  law,  898;  tribute 
to  Samuel  Dexter,  894;  Virginia  resoluUons  of  1798; 
right  of  BtatM,  885;  oonsequenoes  of  State  interference, 


897 ;  ^  Liberty  and  Union,  now  and  forever,  one  and  in- 
separable," 899. 

Wcbstbb,  Ebkkxzxk,  iL  857. 

Wbbstkb,  Ezxkiel,  iL  859. 

Wxbstbr,  Pxtkb  E.,  testimony  in  the  trial  of  J.  F.  £napp 
iL416. 

WxLUNOTON,  Duke  of;  ii.  261. 

Wills,  Wm.  Vinguit,  his  life  of  Samuel  Adams,  L  825. 

Wklsh,  Johx,  son-in-law  of  John  Knox,  L  290. 

Wett  Indus,  British,  L  100, 101. 

Westmoreland  County,  Va.,  the  blrth-phMMS  of  WsshingtoD, 
L558. 

Westphalia,  treaty  of,  164S,  467. 

West  Point,  cannon  conveyed  to,  i.  154. 

Weatford  County,  Ireland,  insurrection  of;  L  526. 

Wbbatlamd,  Mb.,  testimony  in  Knapp's  trial,  ii.  419. 

Wkbatom,  Hxmet,  his  life  of  William  Pinkney,  ii.  98,  237. 

Whiskey  Insurrection,  the,  in  Penn.,  L  448 ;  Albert  Galla- 
tin's speech  on  the,  IL  182. 

White,  Hinbt,  iL  404. 

Wnrrx,  Joseph,  murder  of;  IL  899. 

While  Plains,  haUle  of,  iL  857. 

Wnm,  Stephen,  iL  405. 

WmTMAN,  Mb.,  in  the  trial  of  Thomas  O.  Selfridge,  iL  242. 

WuiTNET,  Stephen,  the  inventor  of  the  cotton-gin,  IL  480. 

WicxHAH,  John,  counsel  in  the  trial  of  Aaron  Burr,  ii  461 ; 
answer  to  his  argument  by  Wm.  Wirt,  462. 

Wicklow  County,  Ireland,  insurrection  oi;  L  526. 

WiEB,  Mb.— See  trial  of  R.  M.  Goodwin. 

Wilbxbfoboe,  iL  123. 

WiLCOCKs,  John.— See  **  Fort  Wilson." 

Wilkinson,  Judge,  Prentiss's  defence  of;  iL  582. 

WiUiam  and  Mary  College,  L  168 ;  John  Marshall  at,  IL  & 

Williams,  Eusha,  L  527. 

Wilson,  James,  birth  of;  early  education;  emigrates  to 
Pennsylvania;  studies  law;  his  suoeess  in  his  profes- 
sion ;  the  great  land  case ;  chosen  to  the  command  of  the 
militia  of  Carlisle,  Penn. ;  pecuniary  misfortunes;  com- 
mences political  life,  L  65;  elected  to  the  Provincial 
Convention  of  Pennsylvania ;  nominated  to  the  Con- 
tinental Congress;  is  opposed  by  Joseph  Gallaway; 
elected  to  Congress ;  removes  to  Maryland ;  i^pointea 
advocate-general  of  the  French  nation  in  the  United 
States;  signs  the  Declaration  of  Independence;  the 
aflkir  of  ''Fort  Wilson,"  L  66;  appointed  director  of 
the  Bank  of  North  America ;  re-eleoted  to  Congress ; 
appointed  on  a  commission  to  settle  the  diifionlties  be- 
tween Pennsylvania  and  Connecticut,  1782;  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Convention  of  the  United  States : 
advocates  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution,  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Convention ;  appointed  Judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States;  professor  in  the 
College  of  Philadelphia;  revises  the  laws  of  Pennsyl- 
vania;  his  death;  his  literary  productions;  speech  In 
vindication  of  the  colonies,  1775,  i.  63 ;  resolution  against 
the  Boston  Port  Bill,  L  71,  120. 

Speech  on  the  Federal  Constitution ;  difficulties  the 
Federal  Convention  were  obliged  to  encounter  in  the 
formation  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  difficulty  of  pre- 
paring an  efficient  system,  L  74;  diversity  of  sentiment 
among  the  members  of  the  convention ;  the  citizens  ot 
the  United  States  warm  and  earnest  in  their  sense  of 
freedom ;  voted  according  to  his  Judgment ;  extent  of 
country  to  be  governed,  considered,  75;  confederate 
states  of  Europe ;  the  Swiss  Omtons,  the  United  Nether- 
lands, the  AchflMin  League,  the  Lycian  Confederacy,  the 
Amphictyonic  Council,  differ  fh>m  the  United  States; 
the  science  of  government  yet  in  its  infkney ;  govern 
ments,  in  general,  the  result  of  force  or  accident;  lepro 
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vrnUtloB  not  Che  sole  |»i1nd]>le  of  ffOTcnnMBt  la  Evro|w, 

T>>:  llDo  bftirrcD  nAtlunol  an<l  sUt«  porrrniiients;  sue- 
r->*  iif  thf  ciiQTtftititin ;  MK'lrtj'  n'qairrs  clTil  mtralDt; 
i-ivil  L'liTrrnnii'nt  ni*oi'jioAry  t»  man,  77 ;  divlslrin  dancvr- 
"-:ii:  one  nuifriknitf  rrpublle  beiit,7S;  **fe4lcral  liber- 
ty "  till*  «-n<l  of  thr  itycU-in ;  >Utr8  fthouM  rr»i);n  a  t»art 
•  T  ilii-lr  [NilItlcAl  lilHTty ;  State*  and  cltlien«  n'pn-Si'ntod ; 
iiluMratlon  of  the  cml  prti|KWed  to  be  obtained  by  the 
<-'iii\«  ntiun  :  the  ronfifileratinn  inadequato.  79;  inprenio 
P'>vir;  larliamentary  iM>wcr  abiiulut**:  in  thv  Viiiti-d 
■«ratrs  eonstitutiona  are  tuiwriiir  to  kv'i!*'laturfs ;  the 
I:-rr-'ii*e  au[terliir  tn  cunstitutlou;  all  authority  derived 
fr;irn  tl.i-pwple,  H\  SI. 

WiMHTi'X.  WiLLiAV,  anecdote  uTthe  oratury  oC  i.  SL 

WiKT.  .l%i.iB,ii.  4:)9. 

WiBT,  William,  birth ;  parentaice;  early  lift  and  e«1acatlon; 
ant'cdtites,  ii.  4f9;  tutur  in  the  flunily  of  BeiOamin  EaU 
w-anls;  stadies  law  with  William  1*.  Hunt;  remoreato 
the  utllee  of  Thoniaa  Swann ;  corameneoa  practice  at 
i'uIiH-piier  Court  IIoum,  Va.,  ii.  441;  mirriaf^;  resl- 
dvnce  in  the  county  of  Albemarle;  literary  pursuits; 
n-iiioval  to  Kirhmonil ;  elected  clvrk  of  Hunse  of  Dele- 
iratet ;  ciunjii'l  for  Callendcr ;  chosen  Chancellor  of 
i-JLiti-m  Chancery  IMstrlct ;  realgnation ;  the  British 
apy ;  trial  of  Aanvn  Burr;  election  to  Virginia  House  of 
I»vli-Bate« ;  prepares  Biof^rapby  of  Patrick  Henry  ;  ap- 
pointed by  Pn-fident  Madlnon  United  BUtea  Attorney 
for  Virginia,  448;  apfiointed  by  Mr.  Monme  Attorney- 
(leiirrat  of  Vnite*!  States ;  his  [irartico  In  Supreme 
Court;  Impeachment  of  Jud;:e  Pfck;  death;  dlseonrso 
on  •li-lfcntitn  and  Adams,  44:i,  4M ;  (speech  on  the  trial 
(•f  Aaron  Burr,  4<tl,  470 ;  speech  on  tho  Cherokee  ease, 
A*V}.  47() ;  ace«>unt  of  Patrick  Henry's  appearance  in  tho 
PomorCt  CituHf^  L  9\  accunnt  of  tho  death  of  B.  O. 
Harper,  490;  the  character  of  JofTerson,  iL  449. 

WivTAK,  Caspab,  at  Edinbunrh,  i.  •VJSw 

WiTiiERHpcMjx,  Joux,  i.  itU^  mat ;  ancestry,  birth,  and  educa- 
tion;  llceniUHl  to  preach ;  church  at  Beitli ;  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  preacher;  £*cotch  rebellion  of  1745;  raises  a 
corps  of  militia ;  marches  to  Olastrcw ;  battle  of  Fal- 
kirk ;  taken  prisoner  and  confined  in  the  Castio  of 
Doune;  his  fellow-prLvmcrs ;  attempted  escape,  i.  890, 
'291 ;  Injury  of  his  comrades,  291 ;  battle  of  Cnlloden ; 
release;  removal  to  Paljdey;  cnilirmtes  to  America; 
presidency  of  New  Jersey  Collece ;  literary  productions ; 
**«»cclesla*tical  characteristics,'*  891,  293 ;  Warbnrton's 
opinion  of  them;  apiilogy  for  the  ** characteristics ; " 
opiMiMrs  theatrical  exhibitions;  death  of  Dr.  FInlay; 
New  Jersey  (>»lI<';:o ;  elected  to  Con(^t^ss ;  anecflote  ot, 
Wi :  reply  to  Ctovernor  Franklin ;  0|ipoi(ition  to  Thomas 
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